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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  THE  HAHDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CELASTRAH^E^ 

DiSTDiCT,  Char,  Sepals  4 — 6 ,-  sestivatton  imbricate.  Petals  4—6,  Stamens 
4 — 6,  alternate  Trith  the  petals ;  opposite  the  sepals,  indistinctly  perigynous. 
Ovary  superior,  free,  pirded  with  a  fleshy  disk,  with  2 — +  cells :  o\'ulcs  erect, 
rarely  pendulous.  Fruit  capsular,  baccate,  drupaceous  or  samarideousi, 
Seeds,  in  must,  attended  with  an  aril.  Shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate 
or  opposite,  stipulate  in  most.  Flowers  whitish  or  greenish,  in  axillary 
cymes.  (Dec.  Prod.^  and  Lhidl.  InirvtL  to  A^.  S.)  Shrubs  or  low  trees,  chiefly 
deciduous ;  natives  of  both  hemispheres  ;  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form  and 
colours  of  their  fruits;  their  flowers  being  neither  large  nor  showy,  nor  their 
pro|>t:rties  valuable  in  medicine,  or  general  economy.  All  the  species  arc 
reailily  increased  by  layerii,  by  cuttings  struck  in  sand,  or  by  seeds.  The 
genera  containing  hardy  species  are  £u6nymus,  Celastrus,  and  Nemopanthes : 
the  half-hardy  species  are  included  in  Mayttniui^  Ctusme^  and  Harlogw.  The 
genus  /'lex  was  formerly  included  in  this  order,  and  is  still  so  in  De  Can- 
dolle'^s  Prodrcmm^  Don's  MUler,  Royle's  Wuttrntiom^  and  various  other 
works,  being  made  a  tribe  under  the  name  of  ylquifoliaceas.  As  this  tribe 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  AVjj/,  we  huvc 
followed  that  as  an  authority, 

^uo'Nyjttus  Tonm,    Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4 — O^lobed,  covered 

with  a  peltate  disk,     Petak  4--^,  inserted  into  the  disk.     Stimicns  4—6, 

inserted  into  rather  prominent  glands  above  the  disk.     Fruit  a  dehiscent 

ca{>sulc,  of  3 — 5  cells.     Seed  with  an  aril.     Leaves  mostly  opposite.  (Dec, 

Prod,,  ii.  p.  3.) 
di.A''sTBc;s  L,   Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  5-lobed,  Petals 

5.    Ovary  small,  iroroersed  in  a  disk,  that  is  marked  with  10  lon^tudinal 

tinee.    Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule  of  2— 3  cells.    Seed  with  an  aril.    Leaves 

alternate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  3.^ 
Nkmopa'^mthes  Bajin.  Sexes  polyeunous  or  difficious.  Calyx  minute.  Petals 

5.    (hary  hemispherical,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice  or  pulp.     Fruit  an 

indehiscent  berry,  that  is  roundish,  and  of  3' — 'l  cells,  and  3— 4-  seeds.  (Dec. 

PrmL,  ii.  p,  17.> 
il/w^rrt'.vc.sFcuillee.  Sexes  poly ^mons.  Calyx  6-clcft.  Petals  5.  Stamens  5. 

Ovary  surrounded  by  a  flesriy  disk.    Fruit  dehiscent.  Capsule  of  1 — 4  cells. 

Seeds  few,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  each  with  an  aril.     Leaves  alternate. 

(7>cc. -Prorf.,ii.p.9.) 

isstsK  L.     Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  minute,  4>— ^-parted.     Petals  5. 

Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe;  its  nut  indchiscent,  slender,  of  3  cells,  and  3 

leeds,  each  pendulous  from  the  top  of  a  cell.     Leaves  opposite.   {Dee^ 

Prod./iup.  11.) 
Ha»to*cw  Thunb.     Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  4 — 6-cleft.     Petals  4 — 5. 

Staroenft  4—5.    Fruit  a  dry  drupe ;  its  nut  indehiscent,  ovale,  of  2  celb. 

And  8  teedfl.    Leaves  opposite.  (Dec  Prod,,  iL  p.  12.) 
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PART  111. 


Genus  I. 


t\ 


L&.UJU 


^UO'NYMUS   Tourn.    The   Euonvmus,  or  Spindle  Tree.    Lm.  St^il 
Tetra-Hex-dndria  Monogynia. 

JHent^fieation.     Toum.  In«.,  t.  388. ;  Lin.  Geo.,  ejl. ;  Dee.  Prod..  2.  p.  3.  ;  Don'*  MIQ.,  S.  p.  S. 

SynonffmeM.     Ftaoiii,  Bonnet  de  Pr<»tre,  or  Bou  a  Lwtloirt,  Fr. ;  Splndvlbaum.  Ger. 

Datvatinm.  The  won!  fuAnytniu  U  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  lignifiu  or  good  repute :  ind  Smith 
•lalra  tliAt  il  hM  been  applied  tothifrgcniu,  or.al  Icdit^  to  the  jpeciea  E.  eurofw^uB,  t>y  atitiphrMii^ 
n*  thii  «|K<ci«i  U  fetid  ino^ery  fiart  when  bruiied,  and  itetteemcd  pouonoiu.  {Kng.  IJora,  i.  |k9SI9.) 
TJir  rrrrirri  wntil  Tu-iiuii  iiicans  a  !.)tiiiii!<\  alluJing  to  the  u«eof  the  wood  for  nutltiiig  iiitndlcA. 
^  .  which,  when  opened,  bear  taine  rfscinblAnce 

tiic  use  made  of  the  vood  for  ikewctt  or 


The  European  EuonymuBy  or  Spindle  Dree, 

•'  -•  .  2,  p.  4. ,  Don'*  Mill.,  i.  p.  3. 

<  k-t\m\>f T  Gerard.  I  Louie  Bcrri,  Dogwood,  Gattcridge 
coTuraun,  Fr.  t  geineiiK  Splndelhtmn.  Ofr. 


T  1,  J?,  Et;Rop*'us  L> 

IdtniifieMiim.     T   n    '^..     ^v;,,      n... 

SjfntmjfmrM.     J 
'J-rt*j  Fuwir. 

UeriitttioH.    l'\'  .  1     .I'CT.or  I'riok-irood,  atludci  to  tbcemnloyraentorthewood 

ill  mtiJiiijg  tciolit(»ii ;  i ..  which  wort  formfrly  railed  prick*  ;  and  It  iji  called  DofTMrood, 

bn-juic  a  decoctmti  .ii  used  to  wa»h  dogf,  to  free  them  tram  vfrmin.     'ITie  tuine*  of 

MfllteridM  Tree  niui  .o  arc  drrivMl    (rnm  -i  Snxon  word  gignirying  a  coTcr;  Aromlhe 

capauJe  hanging,  like  a  cuvci.  incr  the  In         '  <tl  Loujic  Bfrry,  becaitte  the  povrdeivd  Icavoa 

and  berries  were  formerly  put  on  the  hf  i  to  chase  away  lice, 

Enp-avingt.    Smith'i  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  365. ;  1 1  i  .  t.  16. ;  E.  of  PI.,  2918.  j  our  /g.  I6i. ;  and 

the  [lUteoFtfae  tree  in  our  Second  Volunu-. 

Spec,  Char.^  S^c.  BraDcbcs  smooth.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  very  finely  sawed.  Flowers  about  3  upon  one 
peduncle;  the  petals  oblong,  rather  acute.  Lobes  of  the 
capsule  obtuse.  {I)ct\  Prod.f  ii.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low 
tree,  n  native  of  Europe,  in  hct!i»es  and  scntti^red  woods ; 
plentiful  in  Britain ;  and^  thougfi  seldom  found  in  a  wild 
state  exceeding  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  yet,  in  some 
situations*  attiuniug,  when  cultivated,  the  height  of  30  ft, 
and  upwards.     It  prothiceis  its  greenish  white  flowers  in  jg^ 

May,  and  ripens  its  rose-coloured  fruits  in  September. 

VarieUeti. 

X  E.  r.  2  foliis  varicgntit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  variegated  leaves,  but  never 
looks  healthy. 

*  E.  c.  .3  latifoUujt  Lodd.  Cat.  has  rather  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 

•  E.  e.  4  niinni  Lodd.  Cat*  is  a  dwarf-ffrowing  plant, 
1?  E.  c.  5  fructn  dtho  Lodd,  Cat.  has  wliitc  capsules. 

Tfos.  3.  and  5.  of  these  varieties  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worth  culti- 


DcttripUon^Sfc.  The  roots  are  very  numerous  and  whitish  ;  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  network,  and  not  extending  to  a  great  distance  from 'the  stem.  The 
branches  are  numerous  and  opposite;  and  the  wood  hard  and  fine-grained. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  acrid,  poisonous,  and  fetid  when  bruised.  The  cap- 
sules are  of  a  fine  ro»e  colour,  except  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  and  the 
seeds  are  severally  invested  with  an  aril  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  This  last 
character  is  conspicuotis  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  as  the  colour  of  the 
capsule  and  that  of  the  aril  are  in  more  direct  contrast  than  in  the  species. 

Geograp/ij/f  Hutary^  i^c.  This  species  is  common  throughout  the  middle 
and  northern  states  of  Europe ;  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Sweden,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Britain  ;  and  it  is  also  a  native  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  It  was  noticed  by  tht^  imcient  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  and  the 
wood  seems,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  have  been  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  more  particularly  for  making  netting-needlea  and  spindles  ;  and  its 
uses  in  France  and  Germany*  even  at  the  present  day,  are  very  numerous.     In 
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Britain,  it  was  formerly  employed  in  the  tnanufacturc  of  musical  instruments  j 
)d  it  15  still  Dccationall)'  used  for  keys  to  pianoforte«,  and  by  turners  tmd 
)perd.  In  Scotland,  it  is  employed,  along  with  the  wood  of  the  alpine  la- 
mmura  (Cytisus  aJpinus  L.),  to  form  noggins,  called  bickers  (  ?  from  the 
'  ^rmun  word  <!>e*cA^r,  a  cup).  These  bickers  arefonncd  of  small  staves,  alter- 
itcly  of  the  spindle  tree  and  the  laburnum ;  the  wood  of  the  former  bein^  white 
yellowiBii^und  that  of  the  latter  being  very  dark  brown  or  btuck.  When  the 
wood  of  the  spindle  tree  cannot  be  got,  that  of  the  holly  la  used.  These 
bickers  are  employed  both  as  drinkint^-vessels  and  ns  porridge  dishes :  in 
form  they  resemble  miJkpinls :  and  when  of  a  small  size,  are  calletl  biggies, 
from  their  having  but  one  handle,  which  ia  called  a  lug»  or  car.  In  Germany, 
fthoots  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  Jen^li  are  bored  and  employed  for  the  shanks  of 
totracco-pipeit,  the  bowls  bemj;  made  of  earthenware;  and  spindles  arc  made 
of  the  wood  in  [)flrt.s  of  the  Continent  where  that  mode  of  spinning  is  still 
practised:  hence,  the  names  of  fusain  and  apindclbauin.  The  wood,  split 
up  into  thin  pieces,  is  formed  into  whisks  for  driving  away  flies.  A  charcoal 
is  made  of  tlie  shoot;!,  which  is  much  valued  by  artiste,  from  the  tines  traced 
with  it  bein*j  eas.ily  effiiced.  This  charcoal  ia  made  by  pulling  a  number  of 
the  shoots  of  two  years'  growth  into  an  iron  tube,  Dnd,aftei'  closin*;  it  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air,  putting  the  tube  in  a  fire  till  it  becomes  red.  It  is  then  taken 
out,  and  allowed  to  coo!  before  the  charcoal  is  removed.  In  using  this  char- 
coal, or  charcoal  crayons,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  necessary,  in  sharpening  thent, 
to  cut  them  to  a  point  on  one  side,  on  account  of  the  centre  being  only  pith. 
The  fruits  of  the  tree  liave  been  employed  by  dyers,  who  derive  three  colours 
from  I  hem,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The  first  is  obtained  by  boihng  the  seeds 
with  alum;  the  second,  by  boihng  the  seeds  alone;  and  the  tliird,  by  using  the 
capsules*  A  decoction  of  the  capsules  in  alkali  is  said  to  colour  hair  red  ; 
and  the  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  and  put  amonw  t!ie  hair  of  the  heads  of 
children,  is  auid  to  drive  away  veimin :  hence  one  of  the  names.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  in  an  eminent  degree;  so  much  so  as  not  to  be 
eaten  by  birds,  .^fter  all,  the  piincipd  use  of  the  sjiindle  tree  at  present,  in 
Britain,  is,  to  form  skewers  for  butcners  am!  cooks,  and  for  watchmakers; 
the  large  trees  in  Forfarshire,  that  were  formerly  used  by  coopers  in  making 
bicka-s,  being,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  to  be  met  with.  In  ornamental 
pkntations,  this  species,  and  all  the  others,  are  chiefly  interesting  in  autumn, 
when,as  Dumonl  elc^ntly  observes,  *'they  spread,  b)  tlieir  numerous  pendent 

Xlesofa  bright  red  colour  or  pure  white,  and   their  white  and  orange- 
red  seeds,  some  rays  of  brillimicc  over  the  departing  season,  and  recall 
the  remembrance  of  the  fine  ilays  of  summer,"     {Jloi,  Cult.^  vol.  vi.  n.  213.) 

Catnaltitt.  The  leaves  are  liable  to  l>e  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of  the 
YponomcutaEuonymella/za^r.;  so  much  so,  that  the  plant,  both  in  hedges  and 
gardens,  may  iVequently  be  seen  wholly  without  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous 
rvebs  of  a  cobwebby  appeantnce  and  consistence,  which  arc  formed  by  the 
jroung  caterpiJIarfi,  m  the  course  of  their  feeding,  in  piissing  from  point  to 
point. 


T^if  t.iri?<»»t  »n«:>rim(»n«  of  A.<?iitihi 


buufhw' 


tbrn) ;,  nioru 
,  tifMig  frc- 
itcr.     The 

I  .  fv     Itl  Ihc 

:  little 
dlia- 


in  r< rp*t  Britaia  appear  f<>  tio  id  > 
<  attainii  a  Tcrr  cm 
iki  frpm  m.  to  IH  M 
■K-li  \n  Ucinuml  by  r. M  1 
trfw-  One  in  Kciiiiii;^'' 
M  ihc  ISrampton  Xurmry.  i 
,  and  a  licaJ  rovt-riiig  «  "p 
'  ivfpecictUHa.  high;  in  ! 
I  rxfRfii  VirHanic  Ciardvn,  4i 
r.  planted,  ami  10  rr.  higii  , 
..  Maffimtihirp,  at  Trcntharn,  H  u  iiit,-h  ;  in 
1-  In  !>cotland,  in  Uie  GiMgov  Botanic  Gjit- 
t  Gordon  Cm  tit!,  many  tT«a  are  !jO  A.  Iiijih. 
I  ;  at  Tereoure,  15ft.  hljrhi  »«  Cootp,  17  tu 
J ,  1  ft.  !2  in.,  and  of  the  (pace  coverctl  by  Uiir 
II  ft.  hiah.      In  Auatria,  4t  KopciiM'l,  near 

,    In    rti'lu'i  .% .  ,,   -.       a,  the  wnittf-capsulcd  variety,  12ft.  high:  at 

It.  Iii|th  I  at  Urark  untiie  Iwtryt^M,  U  n.hiflh.     In  Pruaiia,  at  S»ni  Souci,  ISA  hl«b. 
the  UoUiiic  Oanlcn  at  Munich,  l!/fl.  high.     In  Sweden,  in  the  H^mic  Ouden  at 
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I'iirc. 


rhc  trunk, 
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Cohtmcremi  StntUtics.  The  species,  lieing  little  in  (k  niund,  is  not  generally 
propugHtcd  ill  the  LoiKloti  luirserie^.  E.  e.  lutifoliiif;  is  Xx.  6<L  n  plant.  At  BolU 
wyller,  the  species,  the  varicguteil-leavcd  variety,  and  the  variety  with  white 
capsules, are  each  50  cents;  and  K,e*  ladfolius,  1  franc  and  60  cents  :  at  New 
York,?. 

A  2.  E.  VERRUCO^sus  Scop.    The  ^aritA^mrked  Euonymus,  or  Stmdle 

IVce. 


Schmidt  Artx ;  Dec 
Fuuin  galeux,  ou  Temiqumx,  Fr.  i 


ir.j 


hlfHt\/ieatt\m.  Scop.  Cxrn.,  ed  S.  Xa  368^  \  Jaoq.  FL  Aiutr.  i  Nouv.  Du  Ham. 

l*nKL,  ±^\.\  Don't  »I4I1..  e.  p.  4. 
S^iumymta     £.  curopiF'uj  leprbsiu  Lin.   Fit.   Stqfpl.,  I5i. , 

warsiger  Snindothiuin.  Cier. 
EitfcrapiHKr.  Nouv.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t  8. ;  SchmiiU  Arb.»  t.  'i. ,  Jacq.  Fl.  Au«tr.,  L  49. ;  and  out  Jig.  iSS, 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  wartctt  with  [jroini- 
nent  lenticular  glands.  Leaves  ovate,  slightly 
serrate.  Flowers  three  on  a  peduncle.  Petals 
ovate;  capsule  bluntly  4-cornered.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  it.  [).  I. )  A  deciduous  shrub  of  re> 
strtctctl  growth,  and  nither  conJcid  outline ; 
not  marked  hy  any  feature  of  foliage,  notice- 
able at  a  distance,  that  distinguishes  it  from 
E.  europte'us,  but  remarkable,  and  most  dis- 
tinct, on  close  inspection,  in  the  warted  cha- 
racter of  its  branches;.  The  bark  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  the  warts  of  a  dark  one  :  they  are 
snialJ,  and  very  numerous.  A  native  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  (jf  Austria,  Hiuigary,  and 
CWniola;  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowcrinir 
in  May  and  June.  The  llowers  are  of  a  pur- 
ple brown  colour.  This  species  is  ctdtivated 
in  collections  chiefly  for  the  aingidarily  of  ita 
appearance;  being  among  s|>indle  trees  what 
the  warted  ush  is  among  aHli  treeti.  It  ripens  seeds,  and  is  readily  in- 
creased  by  cuttings.  Plants  of  it»  10  ft.  high,  were  in  Loddiges's  arbore- 
tum in  1 83+.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  1*.  tid.  etich;  at. 
Bollwyller,  I  franc. 

^  3.  E.  latifo'lius  C.  Bault.     The  brood-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindh 

Tree. 


L J  JiCq.  HorU  VUmL,  £  }  Dec.  Frod..  a  pu  4. 
tin.  ^^,£36.}  Fiualii  k  Urge*  FeulUa,  Fr.  ; 


Don't  MiU..o.n.  4. 
bfeitbl&ttriKtfr  spin- 


P? 


UentiJ[fntioM,    C.  Ilauh.  Fin.,  4fii 
^fmimvMWi.    E.  eurniHc'us  vu.  S. 

deloium,  Gtr 
Etigramngt.  Jacq-  Fl.  Auttr..  t  SS«.  t  Noiir.  Du  Ham  ,  3. 1.  7.  j  Bot  Uig.,  2384  j  E,of  Pt.Na  2914. 

uMtJtgAGti,  i  and  llic  |vbt«  of  the  aiiecUi  iii  our  Sbl-ouiI  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  SfC.      Branches  smooth.      Leaves  iOg 

broadly  ovate.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  south  of 
Ocrraany,  and  of  some  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  producing  its  greenish  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  which  become  of 
a  reddish  purple  as  they  fiide.  Introduced  iji 
1730.  In  British  gardens,  this  forms  much 
the  handsomest  species  oi  the  genus,  from  its 

broad  shining  leaves  and  its  large  red  pendulous  fruits,  with  orange-coloured 
seeds,  which,  when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended  from  the  cells  some- 
what in  tlie  manner  that  the  seeds  of  the  magnolias  hung  from  their  strobUes. 
Even  the  wood  of  this  species,  during  winter,  is  much  handsomer  than  that 
of  any  other,  the  branches  being  regidarly  divaricate,  with  a  clean  bark,  of  a 
reddish  green,  and  with  long-pointed  dark  brown  buds;  by  which  alone  this 
species  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  others.  Unfortunately  for  this 
species,  it  is  generally  treated  ai3  a  shrub,  and  crowded  among  other  shrubs 
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or  trees ;  60  tliut  it  is  never  allowed  u  cliance  of  iittiuning  dtlicr  ju  tiil)  t>iic 
or  its  proper  j»hape.  Notwithj»Un<Iiiig  this,  at  Purser's  Cross,  antl  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kcw,  It  ii»  15  ft.  high.  If  treated  as  a  tree,  placed  by  itiielf  on 
a  lawn,  it  would  form  one  of  the  very  handsomest  small  trees  that  we 
possess  during  summer,  from  its  fine  broad  shining  leaves;  and  one  of  great 
singularity  and  beauty  iu  autumn,  when  covered  uith  its  brilliant  acarlet 
fruits.  It  appears  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  than  the  comiuon 
species,  or  than  JC.  verrucosus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Loddigcs's  arboretum, 
where  all  the  species  and  varieties  arc  [)laced  together  ;  and  where  iT,  lati- 
foltus  always  appears  with  leaves  uninjured;  >\hile  the  otlier  species  and 
varieties  are  sometimes  ahnost  entirely  without  leaves,  from  the  ravages  of 
caterpillars-  Like  the  other  sjwcies,  E.  lalifolius  may  be  propapited  in 
abundance  by  seed:*,  or  by  cuttings,  either  of  the  young  or  of  the  ripened 
wood.  Plants,  in  London,  are  J*,  ^d.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  60 
tents ;  and  at  New  York,  V. 

•  4,  E.  na'nus  Bitb,    The  dwnrf  Euonymm,  or  ^nntilt  Tree. 

ItlrnffflcalMm.    Bicti.  Fl.  Taur.  Sufn»L»  \*.  lrV  ;  Dec  Prod,,  2.  |\  4. ;  Don'*  Mill,  5.  p.  ♦. 

5/>/r.  Char,^  ^r.  Branches. Hmuoth,  somewhat  herbticeous.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  neiu*!y  opposite.  Flowers  4-clcft,  from  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  A 
subshrub,  with  the  aspect  of  the  widow  wail  (Cneorum  tric<j»ccutu ),  and  n 
native  of  northern  Ciiucnunis.  The  fruit  is  not  known ;  hence  the  species 
may  not  be  of  the  genus  J^uonymus.  (Dt'c.  Prud.,  ij.  p,  4.) 

■  5.  E.  ATROPitRpu^aEtJs  Jactj.    The  thu-k-purple^oM/rwrf  Euonymus,  or 

Sp'mdlc  'Fret:, 
J»«|.  Hon  VtBdl,  S.  i  Ph.  Fl.  Am.  S<vt,  1.  p.  168.  j  Dec.  ProA,  «.  M ;  Don'*  Mill « 
No.  \.\  And.  praUbly,  £.  UtUbliuj  Mar$k,  Ark  Jmef., 
L  73. ;  iQd  our^ir.  167. 

Sptc,  CAar.,  tf-c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
stalked,  lanceolate,  sawed.  Flowers  tunny 
iij>on  a  peduncle;  the  pethmcle  compressed. 
Petals  orbicuiate.  (.'.apnules  angtilatelv  fur- 
rowed, smooth,  (Dec.  Prod.f  ii,  p.  4.)  A 
native  of  N,  America,  frouj  New  York  to  Ca- 
rolina,  on  the  banks  o^  rivulets.  Introduced 
in  1756,  and  nroducing  its  dark  purple  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  red 
firuit.  This  antl  the  other  Awicrican  species 
of  i?u6nyuHis  are  rarely  found  in  a  thriving 
8tate  in  Britain  :  as  it  appears  to  us,  from  not 
being  planted  iu  moist  shady  situations,  and  in 
peat  or  sandv  soil.  The  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden^  named  B, 
fttropur|)Lircus,  wa5,  in  1834,  3  ft.  high,  after 
being  6  years  planted.  Plants,  in  the  Londott 
nnraeritt,  are  U.  6d.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  J  franc ;  and  at  New  York, 

S5  CCDCB. 

•  6.  E.  america'nus  L,     The  American  Euonymus,  or  Spmdlc  Tree, 

Jdemt^^aMm.     Lia  SpL,'»ij  D«.  Prod     '     ■    ^      fi  ■■   -  \i.ii         ,,  5 


I^ntiflcaUam, 

SvnangiMCL  S.  canUol^nil*  Uttrth,  Ark  Amer 

Engraving:    JtCq.  Hon.  Vlhd,,  fi.  t.  I2D  ;  Schmidt  Arti 


'   Ruriiiiifr  Biinh,  Amtr. 

.  ;    St'hniiflt    Aih.,   t  "5.  j   our 
Liug    il  In  trcd,  with  the  warty 


jmet,     E.  MrBipervlrmf  Hank 
^^r^ithtgi.    Jiam.  Du  Ham,,  ^  \.  9 

c.  Char,,^c\  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  ahnost  «essile,  elliptic-lanteolate, 
Hawed.  Flowers  I  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  Petals  sub-orbicuiatc.  Ciipstilc 
cvhiuately  warty.  (7>r.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  8ul>-cver^reen  shrul»,  growing 
to  ihc  height  of  H  fl.  or  H  f i  ;  a  native  of  North  Aaitrica,  from  Ntw 
England  lo  C'uroUaa,  in  hedges  aiifi  >ilitidy  woods,  among  rockt(,aiid  on  the 

M  »i   3 
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eilgcs  of  swain(>s  ;  introduced 

in  1080.     Tile  rfowcrs  apjjear 

in  June  nod  July:  they  are 

yellow,  tinecJ  with   red,  and 

are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fViiits 

which,  nccoi'dinp  to  Pursli,  re- 

.scmblc,  ut  II  distance,  those  of 

>l'rbutu8  LTnedo*     Tbey  are 
a  ;rc  at  ornament,  he  says,  to 

this  almost  cver^een   shrub, 

and  have  given  riac,  in  Ame- 

rlcn,  to  its  common  name,  the 

burning  hush.     Plants  of  this 

species  ju"e  in  the  arboretums 

of  the  London  Ilorticuknral 
Society  and  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  but  not  in  a  thriving  felate,  for  want 
of  nioiiiture  and  shade.  Price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  15  cents,  and  of 
seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 


4t  7.   E,  SARMENTO^SUS  A'tt//. 


The  iTmlmg-*tentmed  Euonymus,  or  SpindU 
Tree. 


Nutt  Ocn.  Amm,,  1.  |k  15&  ;  Doni  Hill.,  t.  n  S. 
S.  Kindeu  HorL ;  £.  mmttidjmu  var.  MnoeoUttut  Dec  Pro<L,  9.  p.* 
Spec.  Char„  ^,    Chiefly  diitinKuUhcd  from  Uw  lut  by  it*  ha>ing;  a  rrailinR  ttem  that  h«  protic  to 
cmU  loot*  into  the  KiiL     It  InhAbiU  thftdy  woodf  Id  VirjInU  «)>!  Carolina.  [Dec.  Pnid.,  i.  p.  4.) 
Inlroduoed  in  iaS4. 

,A  8.  E.  obovaVus  Nutt.    The  obovate-/^af><?rf  Euonymus,  or  Spimite  Tree. 

IdfntffiratioR,    Nutt  Gen.  Amcr.,  1.  p,  1S5.  j  Dre,  Prod.,  £.  p.  4.  ;  Don't  Mill.  &  p.  S. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Stem  prostrate,  rooting.  Shoots  upright,  with  4  blunt 
angles.  Leaves  broadly  obovnte,  obtuse,  almost  sessile,  jiawed,  with  acute 
fine  teeth.  Flowers  3  upon  a  peiluncle.  Calyxes  iriflatcd.  Anthers  sessile. 
{Dec.  Pn>d.f  ii.  p.  4-.)  A  trailing  shnil>,  a  native  of  {'cnnsylvauia,  in  marshes, 
between  Franklin  and  Wateiford ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Socictv  was,  in  1834,  I  ft.  in  height,  and  covered  a  circle  of 
10  ft,  in  diameter.  We  have  not  observed  the  name  in  any  nurseryman's 
catalogiic. 

•  9.  E.  ANGUSTlPO^Llus  P/i.    The  narrow-leaved  Euon}'mus,  or  Spindk 

Trce^ 

IdtHlificAih^    Ph.  Fl,  Amcf.  Sept.,  1.  pi  168  <  Ehsc.  Prod.,  8.  p.  I. ;  Doti*i  Mill, «.  p.  5. 

Spec.  Clutr.^  S^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  either  oblon^-elliplical  or  linear- 
eUiptkHl,  somewhat  falcate,  almost  ejntire,  almost  sessile.  Flowers  mostly 
1  on  a  " 

E»  americunus. 

in  height ;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  Oeorda,  in  shadv  woods.  Intro- 
duced in  1806.  Its  flowers  and  fmit  resemble  those  or  £.  amerii^us ; 
and,  though  nearly  related  to  it,  Lyon,  its  discoverer,  was  informed  by 
Piu^sh,  that,  when  propagated  by  seeds,  it  retains  iu  di.stinciive  character. 
Plants, in  the  Loudon  nurseries,  are  U.  6d.  each;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

f   10.  E,  Hamilton/^'a^ct  Wall,   Hamilton's  Euonymus,  or  ^'nrf/r  7>ir<'. 


peduncle,  unequally  5-cleft.    Capsules  echinatuiy  warted.     Allied  to 
ericunus.  (Dec.  Frnd.^  ii.  p.  4.)     A  decichioiis  shrub,  of  0  ft,  or  7  ft. 


WnU.  PL  t»d.,a.  jh  40Si{  Don**  Mill,  S-  p.  4^ 
E.  atropurpAreu*  mat.  Fl  /ixf.,  2.  p.  402. 

Spec,  Cher,^  Sfc'  Branches  smooth,  terete.  Leaves  laoceolnfc,  finely  serrated. 
Peduncles  dichotomous,  6-flowered.  Flowers  tetmndrouH,  Petals  4, 
lance<ilaie  cordate.  Ovary  4-lobcd,  4-celled,  each  cell  containing  2  ovules. 
{Don'jfMfJ/.,  ii.  p.  4. )  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Nena!,  wliere  it  prows 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  w  ith  an  erect  trunk  and  spreading  brunchlets.  It  was 
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introduced  in  1625;  and  there  ore  plants  of  it  in  the  London  Hordcultiiral 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries.  A  standard  plant  of  it,  in  the 
carden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  an  open  situation,  was, 
ID  1834,  4  ft.  iugh,  after  being  4  yeai  s  planted.  Plants  against  a  wall,  in  tiie 
tenie  garden^  are  iOft.  high.  The  species  is  striking  fronj  the  whiteness 
of  its  stem,  and  the  largeneiis  of  its  litres.  The  plant  above  mentioned, 
which  is  trainetl  to  a  wall,  flowers  pretty  freely;  but  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  the  cymes  of  them  do  not  make  a  show :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour* 

5f   \l,  E.  GKRCiti ijBFO'Lnis  Roxb.     The  Garcinia4eaved  Euonymus,  or 

Sjtindle  Tree. 

iiem^eaam.    Boxb.  in  Fl  Ind.  S.  p.  403. ;  Don't  Mill,  1.  p. 4. 

t^momgmc,    S.  Iteenw  J/chh.  in  D.  Dmi  Prvd.  fl  Nep.,  o.  101. F,  D<x.  Ptvd,,  t  p. 5.,  Don't  MiU., 

Spue.  Char.stf.    Rranrhtctsinioothjcrete.    Lc*«(«UTice<>iate,«n.(irp   rctaU  i^ruTTcd 

edgM,  much  Ichikct  than  the  caljrx.  PMunclM  betvcen  Uw  Icmv^  iomttini.  hwertil 

Flower*  jicnlAndrauc   ilhrn'i  Mill .,  iL  ]f.  ♦]  A  fhrub  or  lre«,  ifrnwliig  to  •  l-:ft  .  a 

naMre  at  Nepal;  inlrc                      _»     The  Dowcn  are  small,  paJc  velhm  .,hi.,iip, 

^Kiutthv  lite  of  a  miut                          Lccll«1,2-*a1rcd,  dponrnR  from  the  bu*  i.     val 

fecui.  covered  with  A  ih.  t ,  reined,  bhjjht  »carlcl  aril.  (/Awi.)  Thi,  i  r  a  very 
rtm«iluibl«  tpccu»  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  planU  »f  tt, 

•   1*2.  E.  uRANbiFLo'RUs  WalL    The  large^flowered  Euonymus,  or  Spmdtc 

Tree. 

tdenHficttiiom.    Wall,  in  H.  Iml  .  S.  p.  401 ;  Don  'a  AtUt.  S.  p.  5. 

Sptt.  Ckat.^lke.    Branchr  i  .^^th.     Lcavct  oboratc-obloiw,  obCiutik  KCutcTjr  acnrate,  with  • 

tapering  entire  ba*c    t  luer,  flattened,  nearly  equolllug  the  Icngtb  oT  tbc  Icavcf,  3— 

6.aowcred.  Howen  t.  u  i  oiali  orbicular,  Hat,  with  curled  edgiiik^  Capsulp  glohular,  p«i» 

duloiu,  ab«<-urvly4-cr>nt<'ri.'^l,  with,  u«ually,  geminate  pcndulotU  tcedfl.  (D>  /  '  \  i>  S)  A 
thrub,  growing  10  ft,  hi^h,  in  the  forert'oi  Nepal,  where  it  ii  very  om.i  '^hen  in 

flower  aiMl  when  lc>adtfd  with  it*  yellow  |»eo<Uifoii«  ciimiilea,  eafih  of  whwi.  I  with  aa 

many  aa  6  black  pemlulou*  sc«d».    The  Aowert  arc  whttc>,  very  large,  Mt^iittcu,  •.ii^'huy  nixldinic ; 

•     cafMllie  very  nearly  globular,  nlKuit  the  slse  of  a  cht-rry,  'l-rcllcd.  Lvalvcd.  Seeds  ovnl,  black,  hair 

J  oovertd  by  a  brilliant  red,  minulcly  lol»cd»wan«>l  oriL  (/^^}  Thlavery  cleairablc  ipccicii  ho*  not 
yet  been  introduced. 


App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  KttStii/nntSy  or  Species  xv/iic/iy  ac- 
c&rdijig  to  G.  Dofiy  "  willy  tio  rlotibt^  turn  mU  to  be  truly 
hardy:* 

The  foUowinf  are  aJready  In  the  country,  and  treated  ai  tnme  or  gieeru 
house  planta : — 
V  E.  grimu  Wall.,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growii^  1;2  iV  high,  and  introduoed  in 

A  E.  nUcrdnikitM  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  R  ft  high,  introduced  In  V680, 
•  K  tneidiu  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  thrub  of  6  It  high.  Introduced  In  1890. 
¥  ILjavonicut  TbunU,  an  defiant  Japan  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
90  ft.  intmdvccd  in  ia>«.  , 

I  EL  erl^m.tu$  WaU.,  a  climbing  arid  rooting  shrub  from  Nepal,  in  \9H, 
f/T  Ua)     Found  on  toounUins,  at  the  height  of  rrom  5,IIUIJ  (t  to  l^m  ft 

The  following  ikpecies,  marked  In  Don's  Milter  as  frame  plants,  are  not  yet 
tntr<KUirt<(t :  — 

X  £.  Umftm  Wall..  ■  tree  *>f  n.-.v^i    ur.  .nm'  u.  i h<'i«ht  of  ifia.  or 

WiL,  tb*  yellow  bark  of  whtcN  '1»c  for  tlie  pur.4 

pom  of  owrkinf  the  forehead  h  ■■ommonly  called 

MdM.    ^Is  Ls  alao  found  on  mo  I  ^r  the  onJer  Oc< 

laatrkcev,  are  enumerated  twu  uihvr  S\.^\  »|j\'t  le-*,  which  will  probably       liU 
prove  hardy  ;  and  which  will  be  found  de«crltitM  hflow. 

\  E.  gtAturr  Hoxb.,  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft,  in  Cbittacong,  in 
the  East  Ind  lea. 

)  £.  fimbriAtut  WalL,  a  tree  ttom  the  SewalAk  MounUina,  in  IndUi,  with  jfe 

donhlv  irrrnt^Tl  leaves.  ^^ 

^t  !  vnc,  an  Eaal  India  shrub  SJl  high.  ^tSi 

Liil|  I  IL,  a  most  estenalTe  t  limbinv  and  rainbliiii  shrub,  in  the 

'■ffSuU'  .u  of  Nepal,  reaemuliiig  E.  edfnnntui,  bat  ninxr  throwing  out  root*  at  tbe)o»it«. 

A  iL  ,uL-irui\irui  Ulume,  and  E.  TkunLergiiLaut  Btttme,  are  Japan  thrubs,  of  which  little  appears  to 
b«  known. 
The  following  (uecics  arc  thusc  above  alluded  to,  as  mmlluned  in  Ktiylc's  Iliiatratitmi,  and  i^nl  in. 
liOtal  iu  Don's  SlUW ;  — 

&  •tfaahs/M*  WalL,  «  NefMil  tmo,  conaldered  by  some  as  identicsol  with  E.  ]ap<ifucus,  and  round  on 
k#  Bltoalaya  Mountains,  ol  an  eievAtloa  of  abnut  .i^uvi  ff. 

K./HgMmi  Wall,  la  also  a  Nepal  tree,  whkb  is  generally  found  with  A.',  flmbnila,  at  not  U^s  than 
POP  IL  at  eJcvatioa. 
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PART  111. 


Genus  IL 
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CELA'STRUS  L.  The  CELASTRUs,or  Staff  Tree.  Lin,  Sytt  Vcnt&t\di\m\ 

MoDOgj'nia. 

\Xdmificatiim.    Lin.  Gm.,  £70.  i  Dec  PrtML,  S.  p.  5. ;  Don't  MUL.  S.  {k.  a 
amemvmea.    Euonymoklei  Mamek. ;  C^lMtre.  Fr. ;  CcUster.  G€!r. 

Dtrtmtion.    From  kvbu,  the  tatter  leaMm  j  the  ftuit  remaliiUif  on  tl)«  tree  ill  the  wiotet. 
tifaM/ror  of  the  Gredcf  k  tuppoMd  to  be  the  iruCinymiU. 

_j  1.  C  sca'ndess  L.     The  cVimbingsUiHvicd  Cclastrus,  or  Staff  Tree, 

JtUni^attlait.    Lin.  Sjx,  SSSl  }  Dec  Prod.,  2.  pi  0.  j  Don"*  MilU,  ?.  p.  9. ;  Bourrwiu  d«  Art»».  rV.I 

BaumtnSricr,  Ger. 
EngraeiHgt.    Nour.  Du  Hank.  1.  t.  95.  j  Schkuhr  Handb.,  L  1 47. ;  «ttd  our;^.  17 L 

Spec,  Char,j  Sfc,  Tbornless,  climbing,  Binooth. 
Leaves  oval,  aciiminatc,  Bcrratc.  Flowers  dice- 
cious.  {Dec,  Prod.y  ii.  p.  6,)  A  dcciduouy  twining 
shrub;  a  native  of  North  America,  and  intro- 
duced, by  Peter  ColUnson,  in  I73G.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  j>ale  yellow,  and  the  capsules  of  an  orange 
scarlet  colour,  3-comered  and  3-5ccdcd.  The 
stems  are  woody  and  flexible,  and  twist  thtTiiselves 
round  trees  and  shrubs,  or  round  each  other,  lo 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  or  upwards,  girding 
trees  so  closely  as,   in  a  few  years,  to  destroy 

them ;  whence  the  French  and  German  names,  which  signify  **  trcc- 
strangler."  The  leaves  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  nearly  2  in.  broad,  serrated, 
of  a  lively  preen  abovc^  but  paler  on  the  under  side.  We  ore  uncertain 
whether  both  of  the  sexes  arc  extant  in  Briti.sh  collections  or  not ;  but,  as 
seed  has  l>een  produced  in  the  Botanic  Oardcn  at  Bury  St,  Edmunds, 
it  is  clear  that  the  female  oni»,  at  least,  is.  Miller  says  the  seeds  ripen 
well  in  England,  and  that  the  plant  may  be  propagated  by  theoi,  or  by 
layers.  It  prefers  a  strong  loamy  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry.  As  a  freely 
growing  twiner,  with  plctwing  foliage,  and  as  ligircous  twiners  are  not 
numerous,  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  cost  Ix.  iitl.  each,  and  American  seeds  ChL  an  ounce ; 
at  BoUwyller,  plants  1  franc  each;  and  at  New  York,  plants  2U  cents 
each,  and  seeds  35  cents  a  quart. 

X  8.  L\  BLLLA^TUS  L.    'The  studded-ra;>ituile</  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree, 

J4fnl^a/hn.    Lin.  Sp,,  285  :  Dec.  Prod.,  2L  p.  6  ;  Don's  Mitt,  i  p.  7. 
Ettgra fillet.     Pluk.  Aim,,  L  88.  t  6. 

Spec.  Char.,  J^c,  Thornlcss,  cliuibins.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire*.  Flowers 
in  terminal  panicles.  Capsules  elegant,  studded,  scarlet.  (Dec  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  6.)  A  low  shrub,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Banister,  and  afterwards  introduced  in  1769;  but  Pursh, 
after  diligent  research,  in  the  place  of  its  supposed  nativity,  and  also  in  the 
herbariums  of  Plukcnet  and  Banister,  at  the  British  Mu-seum,  was  not 
able  to  satisfy  hiiuself  that  it  was  a  native  of  America.  Miller  says  thmt  it 
grows,  hi  it4s  native  country,  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.;  but  in  England  it 
i^cldom  attains  more  than  half  that  size.  It  flowers  in  July;  an<i,  in  its 
native  country,  ihe  flowers  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  capsules ;  but  it  rarely 
fipcns  seeds  in  England.  (Mart,  Ali/l.) 

App.  i.    Half  hardy  Species  q/'Cei/istnis, 

Thttcarcn  iuiiiib«r  of  <(r*c'i'ic»  of  CVL'oi'iriipii  fiom  the  Cspc  "f  (io«l  Hujic,  and  »omo  from  the  E.nt 
Hiid  Wi-jil  tiulm, .tnil  South  Aiiurici,  whith  mipht  tic  Irii-c!  in  Ihe  omr>  mr  rigniiut  ■  ronsprvative 
MfM  ,  tntl  the  fnuiily  *re  nut  (if  tuttlricut  bc«uty  ot  lulftcM  lu  tctulu  thu  dcsiiablv  lo  any  gtut 
extent. 
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NEMOPA'NTHES  Rafin,     Thb  Nbmopamthbs.    Lin.  Syst,  Pblyg&mia 

Di<B\^ia. 

IU(in.JoiinLPh7i^l8l9.pL9&i  Dm.  Prod..  S.  p.  17. }  Don's  lOlL,  2.  p.  la  i 

lUciOldes  Dmm.  Omn,^  1.  toL*4l  p  97. 
Vnm  mamo$t  a  grove,  and  omtMos,  a  flower;  it  being  generaUy  found  in  groret. 

m  1.  N.  canadb'nsis  Dec.    The  Canadian  Nemopanthes. 

UemtVeaUom.    Dk.  U4m.  See.  Oea,  1^  41;  PL  Rar.  Hort  Gen.,  t  S. ;  Don't  MilL,  |.  p.  13. 
afnommarnn.  eanadteiia  MiekM.  Fbr.  Bar.  Amer.,9.  V-  <99. j   N.  faKicuUrU  J?a^«. :  rtex 

Mkitula  Airf.  /T.  KJr..  p.  07. ;  ?  Artnoa  HieldiM  AU.  Hort.  JTm.,  S.  a  47&  i  Houx  du  Canada,  f^. 
AV^Mtawv.     Dec.  Utm.  Soc  Oea.  1. 1.& ;  Miehx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2. 1 49.,  aa  Dex  canad^naU ; 

andour^l^.  178: 

Spec.  C^ar^f  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  or  ser- 
iated at  the  apex,  smooth.  Pedicels  usually 
solitary,  1-flowered,  very  long.  Flowers  white. 
Berries  large,  beauttful  crimson,  very  ornamental. 
(Don't  Mul^t  iL  p.  13.)  This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
hardy,  ornamental,  deciduous  shrub,  and  to  be 
cultiviited  at  Courset,  and  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Ccls,  at  Paris.  We  have 
only  seen  a  small  plant  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Prinos  lucidus,  in  the 
sarden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which,  in  1834,  was  4  ft. 
high,  after  lumng  been  8  years  planted. 

Genus  IV. 


a 


MjtTTEyUS  VemlL.    Thb  Maytbnus.    Xin.  ^y*/.  Polyg^imia  Dice' cia. 

Utitntirallm.    &  &  eC  Knntb.  Nov.  Oen.  Amer.,  7.  p.  64. ;  De&  Prod.,  S.  p.  a ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  la 
m  I,  M.  cHiLB'^NSis  Dec.    The  Chili  Maytenus. 

Meniiflcmtiom.    Dec  Prod..  8.  p  9l  ;  Don's  Mill., 2.  p  It. ;  LindL  in  Bot  Reg..  1 1702. 

Sgmm^tma.    Senhcia  Udftauu  Lam.  UL,  Na  2718. ;  Cfel4«trus  MHj/ttnus  Willd.  Sp,  1.  p  1187. ;  ?  If. 

bo4ria  UoL  OH.,  p  15^ 
Emgra9i»g$.    FeuilL  Obi.,  SL  p.  39.  t  87. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  1708: ;  and  ourytg.  173. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate  serrated.  A  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  at  Cbquimbo, 
and  introduced  in  1829.  bi  its  native  country,  it  is 
said  to  form  a  small  tree,  12ft.  high;  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  has  been 
planted  against  a  south  wall  since  1830,  it  forms  a 
iiaDdsome,everereen, branchy  shrub,  with  twiggy  branch- 
lets.  It  has  also  been  tried  there  as  a  standard,  and 
found  to  be  quite  hardy.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
chisters,  with  a  corolla  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  not 
showy.  (Bot,  Reg.,  1. 1702.)  This  desirable  addition 
to  our  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  will,  we  trust,  soon 
come  into  general  cultivation.  It  aflR>rds  one  of  the  numerous  examples 
which  are  continually  occurring  of  the  utility  of  trying  house  plants  in 
the  open  air,  since  in  published  lists  it  is  marked  as  requiring  a  green-house. 

Genus  V. 
CASSPNE   L.     The  Cassine.    Lin.  St/st.  IVntandria  Monog^nia. 

DcriwaUon.    The  word  Cauliu  is  of  American  origin,  and  unknown  meaning. 
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*  1,  C.  MaurocbVm  L.   Maiuroceni's  Cassme,  or  the  Hotienloi  Cherry. 

idemltllcalhn.    Ua  ip.,  385. ;  Don**  Mill.p  £  p.  ISL 

ttMMHfMar.    IbtlnwdnW  l^njuttrU  Mili.  Diet. ,  Na  1. 

Deriwaiiem.  The  ipfecfflc  name  was  gi  vjmi  in  hoaouf  of  the  VcnetUn  icnator,  Signor  Franrisea  Mauro- 

cfni,  who  bad  a  Anc  gtrden  at  Pjulua,  a  calalojuc  of  the  plant*  In  whtch  wai  imbluhed  bjr 

Antooiio  TcU. 
£ngratttig.    l>ilL  EUh„  L  121.  f.  147. 

d^,  <jA(ir.t4^  Leaves  •naUe,  ohttvatc,  quite  entire,  convex.  Pcdiccla  many,  very  ihort  (DvM't 
HUt..,  iL  p.  IX)  A  iihrulli,  a  naUre  of  Einiopia,  introtluced  in  1(90,  anil  commonly  keiA  in  grcca- 
lioutM,  but  which  deaervea  trial  againrt  «  Doaserrative  wall. 


•  2.  C.  capb'nsis  L.     The  Cai)e  Cassine,  or  PhiUyrea. 

JieiU^otifm.    Lin,  Mant„eM,i  Don's  Mill,, 'in  is. 

Bntravingi.    Burm.  liar.  rUot,  Afr.,  t.  S5.  j  DiJL  Eltb.,  t  S3& ;   and  our 

^.174 
Spec.  Char.,  k^.      Lcavei  ctalked,  ovate,  rctuw.  crenatc,  flat     Paniclei 

•oUtary,  ■Dorter  than  the  learn.     Flowcn  im»]t,  white.  (!ion*t  AtiU.,\l. 

P.  13.)     A  •bnih^  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fouad  i(t  woodi : 

In^wiuoed  In  US9,  and  producing  iU  cBmll  white  flowers  In  July  and 

August 
C  atiltu,  Wall,,  C.  dtscalor  Wall,  and  C,  Colpo6n  Thun. :  tiic  flnt  a  native 

of  Nepalj  and  Introduced  in  l^'A*;  and  tlie  Lut  a.  luiive  of  the  Ciipc  of 

Good  Hoiie,  ami  introdured  in  179 U  might  be  tried  againit  a  ciMiacrvativn 

wall,  with  every  prospect  of  tucccaa. 


174 


Genus  VI. 

HARTO'G/-4  Dec.     The  Hartogia.    Lin.  St/it.  Tctra-Peutandria 
Monogyii'ia. 

JdmliflrativfU     Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  IS. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  2.  p.  11 

lh^rit>iifwn-     Named  in  honour  uf  J.  Hari(tg,  a  Dutch  traveller,  and  riaturnltit  at  the  Ca|ic  of  Good 

•  1.  H.  cape'nsis  L.    The  Cape  Hartogia. 


.    Un.  Fit  Sitiml,  l«S.  j  Don'*  Mill,.  I.  p 
Bohr^bera  JchmJitdcs  Thun.  Prod.,  u  £, : 


13. 
EbDodendroo  fchinolda  Sprtng.  J^.,  1. 


Eitgrattfng.    lliunb.  Prod.,  t  f . 

Pedicel*  few-dowercd, 

'  the  Ca^K!  of  Qood  Hope,  growing 

It'is  marked  in  the  catalogues  a*  a  gr«en.hous6 

l^ant,  but  hoa  been  round  to  stand  the  own  air  as  an  evcrvrccn 

A  oarrow-leavod  variety  of  the  C^ratut  LaurDC^rasus  uaed  frctiuently  to  be  sold  foi  it. 


Aprc.  CSm:,  Ac.    Loaves  opposite,  t^long.  erenatcd,  smooth,  hardly  vtalked. 
'  Tojs'i  Miil,  ii  in  13.5     A  shrub,  a  native  oft 

"aloKue 
shrub.     In  the  Lomlon  our  series. 


AxlllarTt  droaping.  {D(m\ 

to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  and  Introduced  in  ISOU. 


CHAR  XXXIV. 


OF    THE   HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDT   PLAKTS    OF    THE    ORDER 
v<QUIFOLlA'CBiE. 

Ida^i/tmtkm.    Undley's  Key,  p  63. 

AMwnvNKrs.      Oelastrincv,  tribe  ^qulfolikcea:,  in  part.  Dee.  Prod-t  9.  p.  11. :  ilk'l'^ea^,    in  part* 
UndL  Introd.  to  N.  S.,  p.  17&,  Dou'i  MUl^  2.  p  li. 

Distinctive  Charart entities.     Calyx  and  corolla  with  an  intbricate  astivutioR. 

Sepals  4 — 6.  Corolla  hypogynous,  with  4 — 6  lobes»antl  as  many  staincns  tn- 
jierted  into  it  alternately  to  its  lobes.  Ovary  2 — 6-ceUetl ;  a  pendulous  ovule 
Jn  each  cell.  Fruit  fleshv,  intlchiscent,  with  from  2 — 0  stones,  each  contain- 
i|pg  a  pendulous  seed,  which  has  large  fleshy  alhumen.  Flowers  small,  axillary, 
i:9olitarv,  or  fascicled.  (Ltnd/.  hurvd.  io  N.  S.)  Myginda  is  described  as  having 
I  •celled  fruit.     The  species  of  j4(iuttbliacei£  are  evergreca  and  deciduous 

ahruba  or  trees,  having  alternate  or  fjpposite  leaves,  fretjuently  coriaceous, 

gtabrous,  and  sometimes  featlier-nerved.   The  genera  contatniiig  hardy  species 

we  three,  and  are  thus  distinguished ;  — 

[JIvgi'no^  Jocq.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  4 — 5-cleft.     Corolla  deeply 
4-cleft,   Stamentt  4,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  irofolb.     I'ruit  with  (very 
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likely  h>- abortion)  1  cell  and  1  seed.  Shrubs  wilh  braochlets  square; 
leaves  opposite,  subconaceou»,  and  Howers  upon  triEdly  or  trichotoiiiously 
branched  peduncles.  (Dec  Prod,  and  Dori'it  MifL) 

/*LKX  L.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  very  rai-ely,  by  defecl,  dioecious  or  polyga- 
mouB.  Calyx  4 — 5-tooihed.  Corolla  4— 5-cleft.  Stamens  4 — 5,  inserted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Pruit  including  4  or  5  nut5.  Evergreen  shrubs^ 
with,  mostly,  coriaceous  leaves.  Flowers  many  on  a  peduncle.  (Dec.  Prud. 
and  DotCi  AftilJ) 

ParNOs  L,  Sexes  mostly,  by  defect,  dioecious  or  polygamous.  Calyx  6-cleft. 
Corolla  6-cleft.  Stamens  6,  inseited  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit 
including  6  nutn.  Shrubs,  with  leaves  ileciduous  or  persistent,  and  dow- 
ers I  upon  a  peduncle.  (Dec.  Prod,  and  DojCk  MUl.y 

Genus  L 


Lftj 


MYOI'ND^  Jacq. 
Mmiififtakm. 

Drriw»tim 


The  MvGiNnA.    Lin,  SyiU  TetrAndria  Monog>Tiia, 

Dec  Prod,  S.  p.  1£  ;  Don'*  Milt.,  S.  p.  15. 


Jacu.  Amer.^p,  S'L 
net  Purth, 
So  nuDcdi  by  Jocquid  in  hooour  of  Frandt  vvm  Myi(ind, »  Cennan  lK>taai>t, 

•  I.  M.  jkfYBTiFo^LtA  Nutt.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Myginda. 

Idfwt^atkm.    Nutt.  Gen.,  1.  a  lOU. :  Don'*  Mitt,  3.  p.  15. ;  Deu  Prod.  8.  n  U. 
Hymam^mt.    ricx  Afyntnltn  Purih  Ft.  Sept.  Amer.^  Hook.  ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  119,  isa 
Bmgra9t»f,t.     Hook.  tl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  41. ;  and  our^.  175^ 

Sper.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt,  serrated,  sniomh, 
with  revolute  e<lges.  Peduncles  veiy  short,  usually  soli- 
tary, I -flowered.  Style  short,  club-shaped.  4-lobed  at  the 
»ex*  (J)oM*i  il/i//.,'  ii,  p.  15.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a 
itive  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  on  sub- 
)ine  hills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1818.  The  flowers  are  sniull  and  white,  and 
they  appear  from  May  to  August.  The  drupe,  when 
ntatiire,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea :  it  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  contains  only  1  eUiptical  seed.  Small  plants 
of  this  species  arc  in  ti'c  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lotldiges, 
where  it  is  increased  by  cuttings. 

Genus  II. 


TLEX  £r.  The  Holly,    Lin.  Syst,  Tetr&ndna  Tetragjnia. 


Gr 


Uo.  Geo.,  No.  178. ;  Dec  Prod.,  a  n  11 ;  Don't  MilLt «:  p.  1& 
.^quifWium  Tamm.  Imtt.,  L  S7l.,  Gtert  FmcL,  2.  t  M.  j  Hou«,  Ft.;  Stcchpdmc,  or 
r, 
ttMmHim.  TbeophrAattu,  and  other  Gredc  author^  named  the  holly  Agria ;  that  ii,  wild,  or  of 
Ibtr  AcLii;  and  the  RomatH  rornied  froro  tlii*  the  word  AgrlfaKumj  and  called  tt.  alMi,  Aqui- 
(oliLKu,  tttm  aentvm,  tharp,  and  /oihtm,  a  leaf.  C  Bauhin  and  Luurciro  flrst  named  U  ripx,  on 
«o  ■•unt  or  the  rewmblanoe  of  Itii  tcavn  to  thoac  of  the  f^u^rciu  /  lex,  the  true  Ilex  of  VlrnL 
Liujiirut  adopCad  the  oame  of  r\t^  for  the  genua,  and  preterved  the  name  of  Aqvlfbnum  (br  the 
moat  anciently  known  ixiccie*.  The  namc^  of  holly  it,  pfobably,  a  oomipttoa  of  the  mmd  holy, 
a«  Tamer  In  hl4  HeHM  call*  it  fitAj,  and  Holy  Tm,  prafaaUy  frois  Ita  being  naed  to  oonmiv 
Mkorate  Ibe  holy  time  of  ChrUtmav,  ni3t  only  in  boutea,  but  In  churchet.  The  Ocmuui  name 
CairMdoni,  the  Danlib  name  ChrUtorn,  and  the  Swedlih  name  ChrUttom,  lecm  to  Juatliy  ^^ 


11./.  A<ivifoHavu  L.    The  prickly^leaved,  or  common^  Holly. 

\.    Un.  Sa,  181.  }  FL  Dan..  506. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1  p,  )4. ;  Don't  Mill.,  &  n  Id 
The  holly,  being  a  native  of  mott  p«rt>  of  Europe,  And  betuR  every  where  mucKad- 
IWd,  haa  icveni  name*  In  mott  llTing  SuxttpAan  languagea.    We  ahall  gire  th<r  chief  of  tb«> 
•mo  llicum&nt  iMornNufy, 
Mufti^    Httiw,  UuUcre.  and  Holme, 
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rmam,    Siechpalme,  Stcchciche,  Stochl»*uiu,Stechlaub,  HuUe,  IfiiUcntMUin,  llulwiifttraurh. 
Hulct,  Hulchi,  Holii,  Habie,  Hutlgeno]!.  Myrtendom,  CbrtstdoR),  Msuidom.  Zwlctcldorn. 

StikpalnM!,  Marctorn,  Chnttorn,  SkoutiMlcl. 
JenMk,  Cblnctlortt. 
he  Hotix,  Ic  rreimi  HooMon.  rAgroo  grand  Pardon,  and  BoU  Frane. 

Ion 


JenMk, 
Fnndk.    he  Hotn 
IMkm     Agrlfoljo,  Allom  spinota 
Ahmi/«I.     Acebo,  Akh folio. 
Fortutptnt. 


Asevinbo,  AgrifoJio,  Acrifolio^  AglAAilia 
.    WaafHChekl.  Ortroiof,  Padub. 
Dmick.    Schubbig  h&nlkdk. 
En0Tavingt.    Smitb,  £og.  Bot.  t.  49G. ;    MiU.  Icon.  46. 
the  tpociM  in  our  Scomd  Voluine. 


Blackw.  Inm.,  L  505.  ^  and  tbr  plat«  of 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  oblong,  shininc,  wavy,  spiny-toothed.     Petkincles 
axillary.   Flowers  neairly  umbellate.  A  nandsoir»e,  conical,  evergreen  tree,  a 
native  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  and  to 
twice  that  height  or  upwards  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  May ;  and  the  fruit  is  red,  ripening  in  September,  and  re- 
niaitiini*  on  the  tree  all  the  winter.     The  lower  leaves  are  very  spinous  ; 
while  the  up[>er  ones,  especially  on  old  trees,  are  entire. 
f'arirties.     In  general  the  variegation  of  plants,  more  especially  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is   accompanied  bv  a  ragged,   or  otherwiiic  unhealthy,  appearance 
in  the  leaves;  but  the  holly  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  thia  rule. 
The  variegations  of  the  holly  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  modification  of 
w  liite  and  yellow  in  the  leaves ;  but  there  are  some  sorts  in  w  hich  the 
variation  results  from  the  btatc  of  the  leaves  with  reference  to  prickles,  to 
magnitude,  and  to  form  ;  and  others  consist  of  differences  in  the  colour 
uf  the  fruit,  wliich  is  red,  yellow,  or  white,  and,  according  to  some,  black. 
All  the  varieties  have  been  selected  by  gardeners  from  sports,  or  accidental 
deviations;,  from  the  central  farm  and  colour,  detected  in  wild  plants,  or  in 
plants  in  a  state  of  cultivation.     One  of  the  most  as.siduous  gardeners  in 
collecting  these  varieties,  according  to  Collinson,  was  Wrench  of  Fulham, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  who  planted 
the  elm  trees  in  St.  James's  Park.     The  collectiona  of  hollies  in  the  time 
of  Miller  appear,  from  his  lists,  to  have  been  more  cxtenaive,  and  to  have 
been  attended  to  with  much  more  care,  than  they  are  at  present;  the  wish 
being  now  more  for  species  than  varieties.     The  best  garden  collection  of 
hollies  in  the  nei{;;hbourhood  of  London  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.   Loddiges ;    of  which  we  shall  give  a  classification  below.     The 
following  sorts  are  purchasable  in    the  London  nurseries,  exclusive  of 
twenty  or  thirty  subvarietics,  differing  in  the  degrees  of  variation  of  yellow 
or  white  blotches  in  the  leaves.     These  subvarieties  arc,  for  the  most 
part,  without  names,  and  arc  sold  as  yellow  variegated  or  white  variegated 
noUies  of  sorts.      Of    these  subvarieties  there   are  forty  or  fifty  sorts 
from   6  ft.  to  10  ft,  high,  all   planted  adjoiniiiir  each  other  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  the  Messrs,  Loddiges.     Thirty-one  varieties  are  described  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamcf,  chiefly  taken  from  Milier*s  Cala/ugui- ;  but  many  of 
these  varieties  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  British  nuriseries,     It  is  curious 
to  look  wer  the  lists  of  the  names  of  variegated  hollies,  which  have  been 
given  in  nurserymen's  catalogues  and  garden  books,  from  the  time  of  Lon- 
don and  Wise  to  the  present  day.     In  former  times,  as  at  prej^ent,  the  name 
given  to  any  new  variety  was  cither  that  of  the  person  who  originated  it,  or 
^that  of  the  place  where  it  was  first  raised ;  so  that  these  lists  present  a 
.«ort  of  chronological  history  of  nurserymen  and  nurseries,  commencing 
,*vith  Wrench's  Phyllis  and  Bridgman's  yellow,  named  after  persons,  and 
^terminating  with  the  recent  Irish  varieties,  Ballybegand  Ballyarthur  hollies, 
^^Intcly  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  named  after  places. 
The  varieties  in  the  following  groups  appear  to  us  to  be  all  that  are  truly 
distinct ;  but  tlie  shades  of  diilcrencc  imder  each  name  in  these  groups  are 
almost  innumerable. 

A.  VarietieM  dcsignaicd  from  Utr  Form^  Afogniiudt,  T/tkinets^  Surface,  or 
Margin  ofihc  Leaf. 

f  L  K.2ficlcrttjih)/Ut(m  Hort.     7%t  varhm-katrd  common  //b/A/. 
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f  I.  A.  3  anguttifoiitm  Hort.    The  narrow^eaved  comnion  Hoiiy, 

f  I.  A.  4  la^iUum  Hort.     The  broad-leaved  common  HoNy. 

f  I.  A.  5  altaclerhue  Hort.    The  High  Clere  comrooD  Holly »—  Leaves 

broad,  thin,  and  flat, 
f  I.  A.  6  margmatum  Hort.  {^fig.  176.^    The  thick  margtued-XeAved  com- 

mon  Holly.  —  Leaves  without  pnckles,  coriaceous,  nearly  as  broad 

as  loi^  and  with  a  thidcened  margin. 
t  L  A.  7  kmrj/SA'ttm  Hort.  (Jig,  177.)  The  Laurel-leaved  common  Holly, 

—  Leaves  small,  oval-lanceolate,  without  prickles,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  those  of  £a(inis  n6bilis. 

1  L  A.  8  ci&dlwn  Hort.  {fig.  179.)     The  cinatedAescved  common  Holly. 

—  Leaves  oval-acuminate,  small,  the  prickles  along  the  margins  like 
hairs. 


I.  A.  9  cilidtum  minus  Hort.  The  mailer  dUated-leaived  common  Holly. 
—  Leaves  thinner  and  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  variety. 

LA.  10  recdroum  Hort.  (^.181.)  The  recurvedAeased  common 
Holly. 

LA.  11  serratijolium  Hort.  (fig.  182.)  T^e  terratedUeaved  common 
Holly. 

L  A.  12  crUpum  Hort.     The  curled-lcBived  common  Holly. 

LA.  13  Jirox  Hort.  The  fierce,  or  ferociouslv-spinedWeaved  com- 
mon Holly.;  Uoux-herisson  or  Hedgehog  Holly,  Fr.  (fig.  180.)  — 
The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  its  edges  roU^  back ;  and  a  somewhat  cvlin- 
drical  figure  is  hence  given  to  it ;  and,  as  the  sur&ce  abounds  in 
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prominences  nntl  firickles,  it  has  a  cunous  appearance,  not  unaptly 
comnared  to  timt  of  a  hetlgetiog.  This  sort:  is  mid,  Liv  Bradluv  and 
Evelyu,  to  have  been  first  pliintctl  in  the  Bialiop  of  London'^  gar- 
den, at  FoUiara,  about  t!ie  end  of  liic  seventeenth  century,  by 
hiii  gardener,  ftlr-  George  Lontloii,  who  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
tluced  it  W'om  France.  According;  to  Miller,  who  tliought  it  o  distinct 
s|H;cie^,  it  reproduces  itself  from  seed. 
LA.  14    crtunfdHum    Hort,  {Jig.  176.)      The  fAick4eat>cd    comnion 

L  A.  15  temieem  Sweet.     The  agvdt  or  Bpineletts,  comnion  IloUtf 


B.  VarieHet  designated  from  the  Cotnutt  of  the  Leaf 

I  I.  A.  variegatuvt  Hort.  TVitr  i^rnV^^/r J-lesived  common  Unlltf. — Under 
the  general  naine  of  variegated  J^olUes,  twenty  or  thirty  varieties, 
acme  of  them  with,  and  some  of  them  without,  pojuilur  names,  ure 
obtainable  in  tlie  principal  London  mirserifs.  Having  exaniined  and 
compared  the  different  shades  of  vari edition  in  thepluntti  in  tlievery 
complete  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  thiuK  they  may  be  all 
included  in  the  following  groups  :  — 

I  L  A.  16  Qlho-margindtvm  Hort.  The  white-edgrdAcavcd  common 
lioUtf,  —  Of  this  variety  the  subvarieties  in  Loddi^^cs's  arboretum 
are  marked  5,  15,  18,  antl  24,  which  have  all  long  and  n^irrow 
leaveij,  with  edgings  of  white  or  pale  yellow  along  their  marghis ; 
and  4,  6>  7,  12,  17,  22,  2.3,  and  28,  which  have  larger  leaves,  and 
a  greater  breadth  of  margin  variegated ;  the  wliite  or  pale  yellow 
funning  in  some  cases  one  ttiird,  or  even  one  half,  of  the  surface  of 
tlieleaL 

1  L  A.  17  aureo-marginahtm  Hort.  The  goId-eJged-\eaxed  common 
^o//y,— The  following  suhvaiieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*^  arbo- 
retum. Nos.  19  and  20  with  dark  yellow  margins;  and  Nos.  1,  2, 
6,  9,  10,  13,  and  29,  with  margins  of  dark  and  ligiit  yellow.  Another 
subdivision  of  this  group  consists  of  plants  with  broad  leaves,  in 
what  may  be  calletl  a  titmsitioii  state  from  green  to  variegated, 
viz.,  with  greenish  yellow  or  very  pale  green  blotches  or  margins. 
When  such  plants  become  old  tlte^  are  generally  very  distinctly 
rariegated  with  yellow.  £xam(>les  m  the  Hackney  arboretum  are 
Nos.  3, 20,  and  21. 

5  L  A.  18  aUH^'jiictmn,  Hort.  The  M'Ai/f-spotted-leaved  common  HoUi/^ 
or  Milkmaid  Holly.  —  This  vuriely  has  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf  white,  and  of  a  somewhat  trans- 
parent appearance ;  the  edges  of  the  diijk  of  the  leaf  being  green. 
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t  1.  A.  19  aiireo-^ctum  Hort.  The  go/J-spottcd-leaveii  common 
Ht>fljt/.  —  The  following  subvaricties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  ar- 
boretum.    Nos.  II,  14,  16,26,  27,  and  30. 

f  I.  A.  20  fcroj:  argenUum  Ilort.  Tke  Jtiiver-blolchcd  Hedgehog  common 
JfoUs/, 

2  I.  A.  21  fcrar  aitrcum  Hort.     The  gold'hiotched  Hedgehog  conmion 

C.  Varietiei  detigfiated  from  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit, 

f  1.  A.  22  fruelu  luteo  Hort.     The  j/eliow-fruiied  common  Ho/Iy. 
1  1.  A.  23frucJu  dtho  Hort.     The  ivhite-fruUed  common  //«//y. 

Gcogmphy.  The  holly  is  indiT^enous  in  must  parts  of  the  miildle  and  south 
of  £uroj>e,  in  woods  and  shady  places,  in  free  and  mJier  sinuly  soil;  it  iti 
ftbo  said  to  be  found  in  Japan  nnu  t'liina.  The  Europetm  wpecies  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  naiive  either  of  North  .\merica  or  India ;  but  the  /lex  ofwica, 
which  ia  very  extensively  distributed  in  North  Amerteii,  and  ihe  /.  dip^reua, 
which  is  common  in  the  Ilima'aya,  so  tlosefy  resemble  /.  y/cjinf?»!ium,  that 
thev  are  probably  only  variciies  of  it.  According  to  Pa'U^R,  the  common 
holly  aca'^tely  occuis  wkhln  ihe  oncieni  lUnils  of  live  Runsian  empire ;  though 
frequent  on  the  sonitiern  side  of  Ctiuciisus,  where  it  forms  a  low  branching 
shruby  about  10  ft.  hfgh.  In  FrniRC  it  19  abundi^nt,  more  particularly  hi 
Britany.  In  Germany  it  abounds  in  many  forests,  part icii 'oily  in  the  south- 
em  and  middle  stales ;  wiicre,  when  sheltered!  by  lolly  Lices,  il  attaint*  the 
height  of  20  ft. ;  but,  in  exposied  siiuations,  it  does  not  n^e  hijher  than  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  The  tree  appears  to  attain  a  larger  size  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  very  geneially  distributed  over  the  country,  more  especudly 
in  lofuny  soila.  It  abounds  more  or  less  in  t!ie  remains  of  all  aboriginal 
forests,  and  pcriiaps,  at  present,  it  prevail  nowhere  to  u  greater  extent  than 
in  the  remams  of  Needwood  Forest,  in  Staffordshire;  there  are  many  fine 
holly  trees,  also,  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Uumjishire,  In  Scotland  it  is  com- 
mon in  most  naUiral  woods,  as  an  undergrowth  to  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the 
pinci  The  greatest  collection  of  hollies  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen  or 
heard  of.  Sang  observes,  "  grew  in  the  pine  forest  of  Blackball,  on  the  river 
Dee,  atx>iit  20  miles  above  Aberdeen.  Many  of  the  trees  were  very  large, 
and  furnished  a  great  quantity  oi  timber,  which  was  sent  to  London,  Mhere 
it  fetched  a  high  price."  (P/artt.  KaL^p.15.)  The  holly,  Sir  T,  1>.  Lauder 
states,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhom,  in 
Alicrdecnshire,  and  the  trees  grow  to  a  very  great  size.  So  plentiful  were 
they  in  the  forest  of  Tiynawa,  on  its  left  bank,  that  for  many  years  the  castJe 
of  Tamawa  was  supplied  with  no  other  fuel  than  hilleis  of  holly ;  and  yet  the 
trees  are  still  so  numerous,  that,  in  goin^  through  the  woods  (in  1834),  no 
one  woidd  suppose  that  any  such  destruction  had  been  committed.  (Lauder^s 
Gifsm,  i,  n.  ]9l.)  In  Ireland,  the  holly  is  not  very  common;  but  about  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey  it  attains  a  Lirge  si^e. 

History.  The  tree  bsA  been  much  admired  from  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
formci  ly,  when  it  was  customary  to  enclose  and  subdivide  gardens  by  hedges, 
the  holly  was  employed  by  all  those  who  could  afford  to  jirocure  the  plants, 
and  wait  for  their  comnaraiivefy  slow  growth.  Evelyn's  holly  hedge,  at  Say*s 
Court,  Deptford,  whicn  was  MO  ft.  in  len^h,  Oft.  high,  and  5ft.  in  diameter, 
hcut  been  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  tree  ever  since  the  time  of  Ray ; 
and  other  holly  hedges,  famous  in  their  day,  were  those  of  Lord  Dacrc,  at  hta 

Eark  in  Sussex,  and  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  at  Richmond.  "  I  have  seen 
edges,"  Evelyn  observes,  "  or,  if  you  will,  stout  walls  of  holly,  20  feet  in 
hei^t,  kept  upright ;  and  the  gilded  sort  budded  low,  and  in  two  or  three 
placca  one  above  another,  shorn  and  fashioned  into  cohinins  and  pilaslera, 
architecturally  shaped,  and  at  due  distance;  than  M'hicli  nothing  can  [los- 
sihiy  be  more  pleasant,  the  berry  adorning  the  intercolumniations  with  scarlet 
fcaloons,  and  encarpa."     In  Scotland,  the  most  celebrated  holly  hedges  were 
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those  of  the  Eivl  of  H(uldingtoa»  at  Tvnhighain,  and  those  at  Collington 
llousi'.  and  at  Moredun,  near  Edinburglu  Some  of  these  hedges  are  noticed 
iu  p.  103, 

Prtfjirrtic*  and  U*ft.  At  a  hedge  pimit^  the  holly  makes  the  most  impe- 
netrable and  the  must  durable  ofall  vegetable  fences ;  and  it  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  dceiduous-lcared  trceb  and  shrubs,  that  it  is  seldom  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  iusectsj  and,  if  shorn,  the  outer  surface  becomes  impenetrable 
even  to  birds,  who  cannot  build  their  nests  in  it.  In  these  points  of  view, 
it  is  decidedly  the  best  hedge,  both  for  the  fanner  and  the  gardener;  but,  if 
the  faggot  wood  produced  by  the  hedge  ia  a  greater  object  than  the  advantages 
ju8t  mentioned,  which  it  is  in  some  parts  of  England  where  fuel  is  scarce, 
the  hawthorn  in  preferable  to  the  holly,  the  latter  producing  but  short  annual 
shoots.  The  objection  to  the  holly,  as  a  hedge  plant,  i.s  the  slowness  of  its 
growth  ;  but  against  this  must  be  set  its  great  durability  and  the  other  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses.  Besides,  by  a  httle  extra  care  in  preparing  the  soil, 
the  holly  will  make  a  complete  fence  as  soon  as  the  hawthorn  does,  under  ordi- 
nary treatment*  Mr.  Sang,  who  may  be  quoted  as  the  very  first  authority, 
obser^'es,  "  that  holly  hedges  are  the  best  for  making  dunible  fences,  and 
afford  the  greatest  degree  of  shelter,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
No  plant  endures  the  shears  better  than  the  holly.  A  hedge  of  it  may  be 
earned  to  a  great  height;  and,  consequently,  it  is  well  fitted  for  situations 
where  strength  and  shelter  are  required.  It  luxuriates  most  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  although  there  are  few  soils  in  which  it  will  not  grow.  After  platitimg, 
the  holly  makes  but  very  indilTerent  progress  for  a  few  years;  but,  after  it 
becomes  established  in  the  ground,  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  year  after 
planting,  no  fence  whatever  will  outgrow  the  holly.*'  (P/a«/.  A'a/.,  p.  357.) 
When  a  holly  hedge  has  once  become  eflective  as  a  fence,  no  other  kind 
whatever  can  be  kept  in  repair  for  so  many  years,  at  so  small  an  expense. 
Baudrillart  speaks  of  holly  liedges,  in  France,  that  are  upwards  of  two 
centuries  old :  those  at  Tyninghain  were  planted  about  the  latter  cad  of 
the  seventeenth  century'. 

The  wood  of  the  hoUy  is  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  except  in  the  centre  of  very 
old  trunks,  where  it  is  somewhat  brown.  It  is  very  hard,  with  a  fine  grain, 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and  is  readily  stained  with  black,  green, 
blue,  or  red.  It  weighs,  whi-u  dry,  at  the  rate  of  47  lb.  7  oz.  per  culiic  focjc. 
The  veins  of  the  wood,  and  its  annual  layers,  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible.  It  is  applied  to  a  great  many  purj)oses,  in  joinery,  cabinet- 
making,  and  tuniery;  in  engineering,  in  matnematical-instrument-making; 
and  it  is  even  used  for  wood  cnmiving.  It  would  be  much  more  generally 
used  in  veneering,  in  Britain*  il  it  were  more  conmion :  but  large  trees  are 
now  comparatively  rare;  or,  if  tJicy  exist,  they  belong  to  persons  who  will 
not  cut  them  down  for  their  timber.  One  of  the  principiil  uses  of  the  wood, 
m  present,  is,  when  dyed  black,  to  be  substituted  for  ebony,  in  the  handles  of 
metal  teapots,  &c.:  the  young  shoots  and  the  branches  are  given  to  sheep 
&nd  dc^r,  during  winter,  in  Fnince ;  and  the  stronger  straight  shoots,  deprived 
of  their  bark,  are  made  into  whip  handles  and  walkingsticKs. 

The  bark  affords  bwdlimt.  As  this  article  may  be  useful  to  gardL-ners,  not 
only  for  catching  birds,  but  also  for  preventing  snails,  slu^s,  and  caterpillars 

firora  ascending  the  stems  of  plants,  we  subjoin  directions  for  its  manufacture. 

Y^  Peel  a  good  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  about  nii<!sunnner  ;  fill 
vessel  with  it,  and  put  to  it  sprfivg  water  ;  then  lioil  it  till  the  gre^v  and  white 

'Iwirk  rises  from  the  green,  which  will  require  near  \2  hours'  boiling;  then, 
taking   it  olF  the  fire,  separate  the  barks,  the  water  being  first  drained  off. 

iThen  lay  the  green  bark  on  the  earth,  in  some  cool  vault  or  cellar,  covering  it 
with  any  sort  of  green  and  rank  weeds,  litter,  or  mats,  to  a  good  thickness. 

[Thus  let  it  continue  near  a  fortnight,  by  which  time,  in  consetjuence  of  fer- 

[mentation,  it  will  have  become  a  perfect  mucilage;  then  pound  it  all  excecd- 

lingly  well  in  a  stone  mortar,  till  it  be  a  tough  paste,  and  so  very  fine,  that  no 
part  of  the  bark  be  discernible.    This  done,  wash  it  accurately  well  in  some 
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running  stream  of  water»  as  long  as  you  perceive  the  least  impurities  in  it,  and 
00  reserve  it  in  some  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  scumming  it  as  often  as  anything 
^ arises^  for  four  or  five  days  ;  and,  when  no  more  filth  comes  to  the  top,  change 
it  into  a  fresh  earthen  vessc!,  aud  prepare  it  for  use,  thus  : — Take  what  quantity 
you  please  of  it,  and,  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of  capon's  fat, 
or  goose-grease,  to  it^  well  clarified,  or  oil  of  walnuts,  which  is  better ;  incor- 
porate these  on  a  gentle  fire,  continually  stirring  ie  till  it  be  cold  ;  and  thus  your 
com[K}sition  is  finished."  (Hunier**  Evcltpi,  p.  268.)  The  uac  of  the  pease 
or  oil  is,  to  prevent  the  preparation  from  freezing;  and  also  to  dirainisn  cva- 
Doration  when  the  birdlime  ia  spread  out  on  the  bark*  of  trees,  or  other  sur- 
fiices,  to  attract  birds  or  vermin.  At  present  birdlime  is  manufactured  in  but 
few  parts  of  Britain^  though  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  imd  Westmoreland 
it  is  made  in  small  quantitiesi.  It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Itfdvi  and  also  in 
Turkey;  from  whicn  latter  country  it  is  imported  into  England  for  the  use  of 
London  bird-catchers,  and  for  other  purposes.  We  recommend  gardeners  to 
try  it  on  the  stems  oi  trees  and  shrubs,  and  on  wires  and  lines  stretched  round 
flower-beds,  as  a  protection  aminst  hares  and  rabbits. 

McdicinaUif^  a  decoction  of  the  bark  is  given  for  calming  a  cough*  The 
berries  are  purgative,  and  six  or  eight  of  ihera  will  occasion  violent  vomiting; 
though  they  are  considered  as  poisonous  to  men,  yet  they  forui  the  foo<l  of 
«omr  birds,  more  especially  of  thrushes.  The  bark  is  mucilaginous,  emollient, 
and  solvent. 

The  prittcifmi  ust  of  the  ho//y  in  Britain^  after  all,  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  aa 
an  ornamental  shruK  ot-  low  tree.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  surpassed  bv  no 
evergreen  whatever,  whether  we  look  on  the  plant  in  its  native  state,  with  its 
deep  shining  ^en  leaves  and  coral  berries,  which  remain  on  the  tree  for  half 
the  year;  or  m  its  numerous  variegations  of  the  gold  or  silver  leavesi,  and 
white,  yellow,  or  coral  l>erries. 

Mythoiogica/f  tegeiidart/^  and  poetical  AUunoM,  The  use  made  of  the  holly  at 
Christmas,  for  ornamenting  churches  and  d  welling-honses,  is  well  known ;  though 
the  origin  of  the  practice  Ls  uncertain.  The  custom  of  placing  evergreens  in 
places  of  religious  worship  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ; 
and  several  texts  of  Scripture,  particularly  in  the  4Dth,  41st,  5Ist,  and  d5th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Neheraiah,  have  reference  to  it : 
but  the  evergreens  originally  made  use  of  were  branches  of  the  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  and  sprigs  of  box.  Holly  a[>pear8  to  have  been  first  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  early  Christians,  at  Rome;  nnd  was  probably  adopted  for  deco- 
rating the  churches  at  Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great  festival 
of  the  tSatuninlia,  which  occurred  about  that  period,  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  to  assimilate  the  festivals  of  the  Pagans  and 
Christian't  as  closely  as  possible  in  their  outward  forms,  to  avoid  shocking 
unneceasarily  the  prejudices  of  newly  matle  converts.  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Romans  to  send  boughs  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  ai 
emblematical  of  good  wishes,  with  the  gifls  they  presented  to  their  friends  at 
that  season;  and  the  holly  became  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
peace  snd  good-will.  It  was  for  this  reason,  independently  of  any  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  Vagans,  well  adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of  a 
religion  which  professes,  more  than  any  other,  to  preach  peace  and  good-will 
,fO  man.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  be 

very  great  antiquity;  for  Bourne,  in  his  Atdnjuitie*  of  the  Covtmon  Pcop/e, 
p.  173.,  cites  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  Bracara,  canon  73.,  forbidding  Chris- 
tian* to  begin  to  decorate  their  houses  at  Clu-istmas  with  green  boughs  at  the 
Mime  time  aa  the  Pagans;  the  Saturnalia  commencing  about  a  week  before 
Chriatmas.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  TrnvcU  in  6><?crc, supposes  this  custom  to  be 
derived  from  the  Druids,  who,  he  says,  decorated  dwelling-places  with  ever- 
greens during  winter,  "that  the  sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  then),  and 
remain  unnipped  with  frost  and  cohl  winds,  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed 
the  folia^-e  ot  their  darling  abodes."  In  England,  perhaps  the  earliest  re- 
cord of  this  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  the  holly,  written  in  the  reign  of 
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Henrj  VI.,  and  preserved  in  the  Hurleian  MS.,  No,  5396.;  in  illustration 
of  which  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ivy,  being  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  waa 
usetl  as  a  vintner's  sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside  the  door, 

•*  Njiy.  I»f,  nay.  It  •hjJl  not  be  T  «ry« ; 
I^rt  Holy  h«K>  ihc  wayiiry,  a»  tlie  mwier  yi. 
Holy  ■totid  tn  the  kiUfe,  fityre  to  bcholj  ; 
Iry  itond  Mtk/ful  the  doff  i  ibr  yn  TuU  tore  acdl^l 

**  lldy  ai)d  hyi  tnny  tnen  tbeydnwniyn  find  they  'yHg» 
Iry  uid  hur  nuydenys  they  wcpyn  and  they  wryiiK- 
Ivy  hath  a  lybe-  the  In^htit  with  the  cold, 
So  mot  thcT  alJ  hafe  that  wyth  Iry  hold. 

'*  Holy  hath  bcrys  a<  red  aa  any  Riiae, 
They  foatcr  the  Imntcri,  kcrpr  hem  iYom  tlic  iloo. 
Try  hath  beryi  a*  black  aj  any  ilo ; 
Thor  com  tJie  oule  and  etc  hy m  u  «hc  goo, 

**  Holy  hath  byrdyt,  aful  fnyrc  Wok, 
Th«  NyghtyuRalc,  tiie  roitpyii/fy,  the  gaytityi  Laryrok. 
Good  Iry!  what  byrdj*  ant  thou  ! 
Noo  but  the  Howlct  that  '  How  !  How  !* " 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  Lfrndon^^nhYxsYxcAxxi  1598,  says  that,  in  liis  time,  every 
man^s  house,  the  paristi  churches,  the  corners  of  the  streets,  conduits,  market 
crosses,  &c.,  were  decorated  with  holme  *( holly),  ivy,  amUmyeSjUt  Christmas. 
The  disciples  of  ZoroJister  believed  that  the  sun  never  shado'Ms  the  holly 
tree;  and  the  followers  of  that  f>hilosophcr  who  still  remain  in  Persia  and 
India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with  holly  bark  in  the  face  of  » 
child  newly  born.  In  the  language  of  flowers,  the  holly  sij^niJies  foresight.  A 
great  number  of  curious  caroi^i,  and  other  verses,  ancient  and  modern,  referring 
to  the  use  of  the  holly  at  (.'iiristinas,  will  be  found  in  Forster's  Perennial 
Ccdendar,  p.  727. ;  and  an  elegant  poem  by  Southey,  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  lower  leaves  of  large  plants  being  spinous,  while  the  upper  are 
entire,  is  printed  in  Dr.  Johnston's  Flora  of  Benviek  upou  Tweed,  vol.  i.  p,  40. 

AW  arui  SUuation.  The  holly  attains  the  lartiest  size  in  a  rich  sandy  loflra  ; 
but  it  will  tirow,  and  even  thrive,  on  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  over- 
charged with  moisture.  Cook  says,  it  does  best  on  soil  somewhat  gravelly  ; 
Miller,  that  it  prospers  on  gravel  over  ehulk  ;  and  Boutelicr,  that  it  refuses 
not  ahnost  any  sort  of  barren  ground,  hot  or  cold,  and  often  indicates  where 
coals  are  to  be  found;  a  proof  that  it  will  grow  both  on  lime  and  clay  :  in 
short,  the  holly  is  found  on  uU  soils,  except  in  hogs  or  marshes.  The  forest 
of  Necdwood,  which  containa  so  many  fine  hollies,  i«  on  a  free  loatny  soil,  in- 
clining to  sand  rather  than  to  stiff  cky  ;  the  largest  hollies  in  the  New  Forest 
are  on  grnvelly  soil,  on  :\  substratum  of  chalk  or  clay.  The  largest  bullies  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  are  in  loam  on  chalk ;  tne  hollies  at 
Tyningham  are  on  deep  alluvial  sand;  those  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  granitic 
clay.  The  holly  does  not  grow  at  very  great  elevations  in  Eurojue ;  and  it 
is  always  found  tn  a  most  prosperous  state  when  somewhat  shaded  hy 
deciduous  trees,  but  not  overtopped  by  them*  The  most  fnvourBble  situation 
seems  to  be  a  thin  scattered  wood  of  oaks,  in  the  intervals  of  which,  as  at 
Needwood  and  New  Forest,  the  holly  grows  up,  at  once  sheltered,  and  par- 
tially shaded.  At  the  same  time,  the  bi>Hy  will  grow  completely  beneath  the 
shatle  and  drip  of  other  trees ;  for  which  reason  it  is  equalled  as  undergrow  lli 
by  no  other  evergreen  shnib  or  tree,  exce[)t  the  box.  The  common  laurel 
will  aha  grow  under  the  drip  and  shade  of  other  trees ;  but  it  is  more  tender 
than  either  the  box  or  the  holly,  and  soon  becomes  naked  below. 

Propagation  and  Cuiture,  In  tlie  days  of  Evelyn,  it  was  customary  for 
planters  to  collect  seedlings  of  trees  of  different  sorts  from  the  woods;  and 
this  was  more  esj>ecially  the  case  with  the  holly,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  the  seed  lies  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up.  "  Of  this  noble  tree," 
Evelyn  says, "one  may  take  thousands  of  young  plants,  four  inches  long,  out 
of  the  woods  (growing  amongst  the  fallen  leaves),  and  so  plant  them  ;  but  this 
should  be  before  the  cattle  begin  to  crop  them,  especially  sheep,  who  are 
greedy  of  them  when  tender.     Stick  them  into  the  ground,  in  a  moist  season, 
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in  spring,  or  early  in  autumn,  especially  in  the  spring;  Elmded  (if  it  prove  too 
hot  and  searching)  till  they  begin  to  shoot  of  thcinselvcs,  and,  in  very  sharp 
weather,  and  darinj;  our  eastern  etesians,  covered  with  dry  straw  or  huuJtne; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  seem  to  perish,  cut  it  close,  and  you  shall  soon  see  it 
revive.  Of  tliese  seedlingK,  and  by  this  culture,  I  have  raised  plants  and  hedges, 
full  4  ft.  high, in  four  years.  The  lustier  and  bigger  the  sets  are,  the  better;  and, 
if  you  can  procure  such  as  are  a  thumb's  breadtli  thick,  they  will  soon  furoi&h 
into  an  hedge."  (Hunter'i  Evelyn^  p.  266.)  Seedlings  of  holly,  yew,  and 
other  indigenous  trees,  are  stilt  collected  occusionally  from  the  woods  in 
country  places,  by  the  children  of  labourers,  and  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen; 
but  tiie  more  general  practice  is,  to  raise  the  species  from  seeds*  and  tlie 
varieties  by  buddinj;,  grafting,  or  by  cuttings. 

B^  Seeds.  As  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  like  those  of  the  hawthorn,  do  not 
come  up  the  first  year,  to  save  ground,  and  the  expense  of  weetlin^,  the  ber- 
ries are  commonly  buried  in  the  soil,  or  kept  mixed  up  in  a  heap  ol  earth  for 
one  year :  this  heap  of  earth,  into  which  the  berries  are  put  as  soon  as 
gathered,  should  be  turned  over  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to 
facilitate  the  rotting  o(  the  pulp  and  husks.  This  will  generally  be  effected 
by  the  autumn  succeeding  that  in  which  they  were  gathered  from  the  tree; 
and  they  may  then  be  taken,  and  separated  irom  the  earth  w  ith  which  they 
were  mixed,  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  finely  prepared  soil,  and  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Thus  prepared,  when  sown  in  autumn,  they  will 
come  up  the  June  following.  A  covering  of  half-rotlen  leaves,  fronds  of  fern 
or  spruce  fir,  or  even  of  litter  or  straw,  placed  over  the  seed-beds,  will  protect 
the  soil  from  extreme  heat  and  drought,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  germination.  In  Scotland  and  m  Ireland,  this  is  seldom  found  ncce^isary ; 
but  in  England  and  in  France,  the  climate  being  warmer  in  the  beginning  of 
stimmcr,  and  the  air  drier,  it  is  found  a  great  advantage.  As  the  holly  is  apt 
to  Btifier  from  transplanting,  it  should  never  be  kejit  in  the  nursery  longer 
than  two  years  in  one  place.  When  tbc  seeds  arc  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
lathered,  Boutchcr  directs  that  the  berries  should  hano;  on  the  trees  till 
jDeeember;  or,  if  they  could  be  defended  from  birds,  till  February  or  March. 
As  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  he  says,  "throw  them  into  a  tub  with  water, 
■nd  rub  them  between  your  hands  till  the  seeds  are  divested  of  their  thick 
glutinous  covering ;  pour  off  the  water,  with  the  light  seeds  that  swim,  the 
mucilage,  &c.,  and  spread  the  sound  seeds  on  a  cloth,  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
rubl>ing  them  oflen,  and  giving  them  a  fiesli  cloth  daily  till  they  are  quite  dry. 
If  this  be  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  mix  them  with  sand,  and  keep  them  dry 
till  spring ;  but,  if  they  have  been  gathered  in  spring,  let  them  be  sown  imme^ 
diat«ty.'*  ( Afar l.  Mil/.}  Bradley  suggests  a  method  of  forwarding  the  ger* 
mination  of  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  and  other  hard  seeds,  by  fermenting  them 
with  moist  bran  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  teojperature  such  as,  while 
it  decomposer  the  pulp  of  the  berries,  t>hall  not  destroy  their  vital  principle, 
•ecsna  to  render  this  a  very  precarious  process. 

Budding  and  Grnfthtg,  These  operations  are  performed  at  the  usual  times, 
and  in  the  usual  manner  ',  but  it  has  been  observed  bv  Tschoudi,  that  cleft* 
graining  does  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  with  the  holly  as  wht|)-graft)ng  or 
budding.  In  England,  the  stocks  budded  or  grafted  on  are  generally  of  four 
or  five  years'  growth ;  and  the  grafting  is  effected  in  March,  and  tlie  budding 
in  July. 

Cutiing*,  These  are  made  in  autumn,  of  the  ripened  summer  shoots. 
They  are  planted  in  fsandy  soil,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  hand- 
^fr.tcfii .  fwTid  they  generally  put  forth  roots  the  following  spring.  The  lower 
^  '  the  common  holly,  in  Ireland<>  we  are  informed,  strike  as  readily 

Iv  ;_    ;is  those  of  the  common  willow,  emitting  roots  from  every  part  of 

the  shoot,  as  well  as  from  the  joints.  Thi»  facility  of  rooting  in  Ircbmd  may 
be  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  clinuite  of  that  country;  experience  proving 
that  the  bnmches  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  grown  nearest  the  ground,  or 
oil  the  north  side  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  be  kept  shaded  and  moist,  always  root 
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ensier  than  those  which  have  been  taken  from  higher  pnrts  of  tlie  tree,  and 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air;  the  moisture  and  the  shade 
being  the  predisposing  causes  for  the  production  of  roots. 

Ajtcr*cnlturc  in  ike  Xurxcry,  No  plant  requires  less  care  than  the  hollv» 
when  it  is  once  established  ;  the  species  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  need 
pruning ;  and  the  varieties  whieh  have  been  grafted  or  budded  require  little 
more  than  the  removal  of  shoots  from  the  stock.  To  fit  ihem  for  removal^ 
however,  whether  oi'  a  large  or  small  size,  they  ought  to  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  every  other  year. 

Final  Planting,  When  the  holly  is  to  be  planted  as  a  he<}ge,  if  it  is  intended 
that  the  growth  shall  be  rapid,  the  soil  ought  to  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4-  ft.  If  the  subsoil  be  bad,  the  most  effective  mode  is  to  take  out  a 
trench,  in  the  direction  of  the  hc<.!cc,  of  3  ft.  or  4-  ft.  wide,  and  of  the  Bswnc 
depth  ;  and  to  fill  up  this  trench  with  good  surfaces  from  the  adjoining  ground. 
The  soil  in  the  trench  ought  to  be  raiseil  at  leitst  a  foot  above  the  adjoining 
surface,  to  allow  for  sinking;  and  iilong  the  middle  of  this  rid<'e,  the  hollies 
might  be  planted  at  1  ft.  or  18  in,  apart.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  on  such  a  ridge;  but  that  mode  involves  the  expense  of  fencing 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  the  mode  by  transplanting.  By  some,  the 
best  mode  of  planting  a  hotly  hedge  is  said  to  be^  to  intermix  it  with  the 
common  thorn,  and,  us  the  hollies  advance,  to  cut  the  thorns  out.  This  may 
be  a  convenient  mode;  but  it  must  be  evidently  a  very  stow  and  uncertain 
one,  and  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  constant  attention  paid^  to  keep  the 
thorns  from  overpowering  the  hollies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  their 
branches  sufficiently  intermingled  with  each  other  to  render  the  fence  effective, 
that  wc  can  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  an  eligible  pmctice. 

Season  for  (mnsphnting  the  Hallt/,  Much  has  been  written  in  gardening 
books  respecting  the  proper  season  for  transplanting  evergreens ;  nnd  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that,  while  summer  nnd  autumn  are  generally  stated  to  be  the 
proper  seasons,  the  spring,  and  during  mild  weather  in  winter,  are  the  seasons 
jiiost  gerttrntly  adopted  in  practice.  The  principle  which  justifies  the  practice 
is,  that  all  plants  w hatever,  with  very  few  exce[)ition.%  are  most  snfely  removed 
when  the  whole  plant  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and  when  the 
weather  is  temperate,  ami  the  air  moist  and  still,  rather  than  dry  and  in 
motion.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  greatest  degree  of  torpidity  in  any  plant 
exists  a  short  time  before  it  begins  to  grow  or  push  out  shoots ;  consequently, 
a«  evergreens  begin  to  grow  only  a  week  or  two  later  than  deciduous  trees  of 
the  same  climate,  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  them  cannot  differ  much 
from  the  proper  lime  lor  transplanting  deciduous  trees.  The  chief  difference 
to  be  attended  to  is,  the  circumstance  of  evergreen  trees  being  at  no  time 
whatever  in  so  completely  a  dormant  state  as  deciduous  ones ;  and  hence, 
such  weather,  in  the  winter,  autumn,  or  spring,  must  be  chosen  for  removing 
them,  as  will  least  nftcct  their  fibrous  roots  and  leaves  by  cvnporation.  This 
is  in  perfect  aecordancc  with  the  practice  of  the  best  gardeners ;  and  it  has 
been  laid  down  as  the  best  mode,  founded  on  experience,  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
intelligent  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  (Jarden,  and  author  of  a  valuable 
pamphlet,  entitled  Hinh  on  the  P/anting  and  gtuerai  Trratment  of  H/trdy 
Etfergreeiiit,  i^c,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener*M  Maga- 
une^  vol.  vii.  p.  78. 

CtiUttrt  tf  the  Hotly  in  rueful  and  ornnmental  Plantation*,  Holly  hedges, 
according  to  Miller,  should  never  be  cbpped,  because,  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
through  the  middle,  they  are  rendered  unsightly ;  and  the  shoots  should 
therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife  close  to  a  leaf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  most  suitable  mode  for  hedges  that  are  to  be  near  the  eye:  for  example, 
in  gardens  and  pleasuresgrnunds ;  but,  as  this  method  leaves  a  rougher  oxtcrinr 
surface,  and  involves  a  much  greater  expense,  than  clipping,  it  is  misuitable 
where  the  object  is  to  prevent  birds  from  building  in  the  hedges,  and  to  main- 
tain effective  fences  at  the  least  expense.  The  proper  season  for  clipping 
would  appear  to  be  juBt  a(%er  the  leares  have  attained  maturity!  because 
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At  that  season,  in  the  holly,  as  in  the  box,  the  wound  is  compamtivcl) 
obliterated  by  the  healing  over  produced  by  the  still  aiiondant  «ap.  When  it 
is  desired  to  grow  the  holly  lor  timber,  it  should  be  planted  in  close  planta- 
tions, like  other  forest  treck;  either  with  or  without  nurse  trees,  according  to 
the  situation ;  and  the  stems  should  be  de;|jrived  of  the  side  branches,  when 
they  arc  under  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  a  certain  height,  say  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  height  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  produce  a  cleiin  trunk. 

Stattj/tct.  HolUfi  in  ancunt  Tima.  Pliny  tclli  uf  that  "  Tiburtut  budi  the  city  of  I'JbUJr  oear 
three  hoUy  trees ;  over  which  he  had  observed  the  flight  of  binU  thAt  pointed  out  the  »p«»t  whereon 
the  fodj  nod  hxed  for  iti  erection  ;  and  that  tbe«e  trvvt  were  •landing  In  hi*  cwn  time,  &iid  niu»(. 
tticrerore,  be  upward*  ot  12U)  ye»n  old.  He  aUo  tclU  u»  that  there  wu  a  holly  tree,  tlii.u  .urou  jug 
Hear  the  Vatica/i,  in  Rome,  oo  which  WM(iKeda|iliiteort>r«M,  with  in  tiucriptioi)  enirr^)^ '  :i 

Iktler* ;  and  that  thi«  tree  wa«  older  than  Rome  ittelf,  which  muit  have  t>eeii  more  tli> 
ifk»vk  kvi  chaji.  44).    'llilt  author  notioei  a  hotly  tree  in  Tu*rMtuni,  th*-  liuuV  of  w.) 
36fL  in  circurafereDce,  and  wbichient  outtcnbrMnch4?»,orfuch  magiiitihi 
*  tree.     He  «avi,  thir  tingle  tree  alofte  rew."ml>led  a  miioII  wood.     C'ou 
fhmt$,  that  he  Knew  a  treeof  thii  kind  whictt  grew  in  an  orchard ;  and  ( 

'  down,  a  Dd  earned  It  to  be  lawctl  intoboanU,  antl  msuiv  btm»elf  I  hereof  »  CMiiii  ;  .nm.  n  i  iiii-(  ir.i  i.ut, 
ItA  enough  to  make  hb  wife  one  aba  Both  the  |Mrtie«  wt-re  rerjr  fOiT>iilent ;  and,  tlicrefore,  you 
mMj  tnia|nne  the  tree  couM  not  be  »mnll,"  (Syr-o  Flotf/cra,  i,  p,  VJiSLj  Bratllcy,  m  I7^H,  u.eo. 
>  tioiia  boUle*  above  60  ft.  hi?:'  "^     '^'ly  walk,  near  Frencham,  in  KuTrey,  in  wndv  -'■'      ^■•■'■^ 

llonaaoine  laiwe  onCf  >  F>lace.  at  Wooton,  in  Surrey,  in  the  neighlKiuri 

voce  •  Itort  cal^  Holr,  rVom,  aa  he  aupiMwo,  the  number  nf  hohn»,  ur  I 

Jirew  there.  TTie  nn.ii,, ,  u..  :  ...iiasdale,  Holmwood,  and  Holme  Ca<tl£  Jjccur  in  ^  -. ..  i.  ,  -- 
r<tf  aeotliiad,  and  are  generaiiy  Buppnaed  to  have  been  a|jpilied  iu  miMN|tM!fice  of  the  abuiHiaiicc  ui 
I  ^lica  ac  thc*c  places  at  the  time  the  immea  were  gircii.  Hayea  lamAUm*  «  vat iegnteit  silver  holly 
i:«l  Ballygannon,  in  Ire1<ind,  :29  ft  high,  with  a  trunk.  5  It  in  circumrerencc ;  and  another,  u«i  In- 
HialiiUen  Ulaml,  In  the  Lake  of  KiUamcy,  with  a  trunk  15  ft  Iu  circumference,  and  about  the  tame 
^k«ight  before  it  hegtm  to  branch  cut. 

Met  Aqutfniiutn  m  (he  Entrirvfu  t\f  tjmdim.  At  Syon,  /.  vl.  at'ireo-ioarginAtum  ^fL  high,  and 
/  .4,  (ilbo-maruinatuui  35ft  high  ;  at  York  Hou*c,  Twickenham,  the  »pecie»  3*.i  leam  planted,  and 
♦J  n.  hijfh  ;  at  Mount  tiruvc,  Hampcteatl,  25  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  Jtn.,  and  of  the 
ftr.v.  ?f  f%  ,  nt  Ham  Home,  33  It  high,  dlamoUr  of  the  trunk  21  in,,  and  of  the  liead  3!  ft. ;  iji 
tf     "  n,.  .10  yeara  planted,  .11 

<>mtk  tif  London.      1  (  Port  Elliott,  70  year*  t»lj<tjtptl,  and  40  ft.  hijih, 

1  trunk  3  ft.  3  ill.,  an<l  '  fT.     In  Devonshire,  at  Ktltcrton,  ^  ft.  hiKh  ; 

i^u  ^.<nt.igtf,  f,  Ar  afjreo-mi»rK'  '  itwl,  and  21  ft-  high ;  at  Kempion,  45  ft, 

Kkifh.    tn  DoTfcUhirc,  at  Cotnpton  \\w\-  !  ruxl  40  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 

\%n.  2  irL  In  the  I*le  of  Jerwy.  in  Saurn  in  planted,  and  Ifi  ft.  hlRh.     In  Hamp. 

Jire,  ;■•    **-■.-■'— i    :X>  yenri  plantc<l,  aj-i  r-   i^  ..+..-      ...  ...,mer«f'*f"^'     '  '^'•••i-- i-  i-"  -    -^ 

■xi*^'  '   gh.    In  Surrey, -it  (.lanfiiiou',  fHMt- iii^h  ^ih*.   i  r 

it^^and  of  the  heml  tJ  ft,  in  i>andy  loam,  nn  ^m  r 

^u  Tbaraea,  40  years  planted,  and  !::li  ft  high,  til     .... ,l..      ^  -,._.c 

Wt  f  at  Pepper  Hnrrow  P&rk,vanoii«  trees  from  GU  ft.  U*  To  It  hj^h  \  Mt  lUtfiitiot  I'aik, 

SuiKex,  at  rowdray^M  ft.  high.    In  \Vl)ti>hire,  at  Wardour  Cattle,  40  yearn  plantHt, 

li,  diameter  of  the  trunk  tf  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  tlic  head  54  ft. 

^tjuiJiMHiH  Xartk  tif  Londoft.      In  Ikrkthirc,  at  Kampttead  Marshall,  \hr, 

Iti.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  trunki  frnm  4  ft,  to.*jft.  In  diameter.     In  Che*hirv 

riled,  and  iI6  ft.  hinh,  in  windy  lr««ni.  on  mnit  rfiiv     In  I'uinberlanH,  ai  I*. 

^  ft  high.    In  Durham,  at  .Sou rhi  I,  med.  and  1.^  ft,  hi^'h      In  i: 

.  10  veara  planted,  and  18  ft  high.   In  Mi>>  >i  IXivlaii  Moiiie.  .'HJ  ymnt 

pie  ft  high       In  Norfolk,  at  Mertnn,  onr  (i)  ft    i  '^irik-lft    i;i  dinrictrr  ;  am! 

riy-.    •  ...      '.    ■    ■■■     ■  :  ■  -       ■■■  '  .■■  .-■■    ■      .       ^  '•  • 

lU< 


I  street 
rk,  ao 

,  many 
■L  V,  at  Hy. 
lantcd,  and 
two  othera 

......  ....  ^  ,.  .  .       ,  ,.  _  y^^^ 

high. 
'  yeart 

l.3i,jiL    ingii  .    :jl  •  ►Tijiii.KHi,  Pii  art:iii:i(i.-<'ii.,i   »ii.>n,    ,.,   [Lni>;ii,    itiui  .il  \.  i-mi  ii'ii   i  i.u  i,  1 1  ii.' »jHH-ica 

/.  4.  itbo-rnargiiiaium  3P  ft.  high,  /  vl.  »tiri?o-margm>tum  .5:  ft.  htgh,  and  1.  4.  (tro* 


iftt^fdHmfft  ifi  /ftf  Kntttont  qf  EdiHtmygh. 
imHer  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  I  in  ,  and  of  the  he^ 
Ihoute  Lee,  a  hedge,  upwards  of  lUO  ft.  IcMig,  > 

)   lli<.-.li:i'.  i-l.iiitt»1   kf)   ihc'  licf iiiniinj  lit'  !i 


hiore  nan 
T.     In    Kit 

rrnm  •'!rf>   I 


High; 
high; 

.,  ..,        ii-higb, 

.:  ,  ..!:  C'.rUiuuiii,  tlVit  it   ui  JiuUy  hedge*, 

iiiight,  HipjKHl  every  ihree  yi'ar», 

1  (*o»ffjrd  Moiin',  *H1  Ihk'Ii  ,    ii  Hid,  lOO 

«l  Imlly  hctltre^.  chiefly  )«   i  ,  trntn 

ba*e;  »nd«inp!k>lree»,  v.ii  i  frum 

in  April,  .in.l  they  --ite  Oat.  ti'd,  by 

(•  <ii,  whuh  Arc  ■  i.Tv  fond  of 

o,  at  Oargally,  there  am 


".from 43  ft. 
'ft.  to;*rft., 
.itiii<>t<!»T,  arHl 


»4  tr.  tutfh. 
I',  and  at   <• 


Suilici LiiulthiTt,  at  Ltuuiatiii)    LaiUc',    4J  tt  Lk^h,  the*  di 
S5  ft  ,  in  blaek  heath  mil,  on  gravel. 
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lYifj  AMifUham  ni  tHe  Envinnt  q/  DubUti. 
the  hiad  30  ft.  in  dl»inft*r ;  at  Cyprwi  Grove,  roit  hig-li  ;  4t  Ttrcnure,  40  year*  planted,  and  30  ft. 


and 


At  Cattle  Towu,  30  ft  blgti,  the  trunk  18  ii 
I.I.V  iiuiw  vr^  ih  •«•  u.»«.«i-.v^  .  ».  'I  j^-.i^.  u.wTc^,  ,V>I1  hig'ti  ;  4t  T«renure,  40  year*  planted,  and  mt  «i„ 
bigti,    in  ilrjf  »oil,  on  a  cAlcArcouj  «ub«oil ;  m  Cull«i*wood   Nuriery,  /.  A.  crOceum,  [?}  12  yc»rt 
plants,  an*!  IT  ft   hi?:h. 

P;  ■ '.  o/  Dublin      In  Kind's  County,  Ht  CharleTJUe  Forest,  40  yeftM  planted,  and 

4^3'  IX  <■  trunk  33  in.,  and  at  the  head  '28  ft,  in  brown  toam,  oograveL    In  Muntter, 

att..        .  ch. 

'k-r  /\<}vij"innn   .\^'tift  qf  Ditbtin.     In  r.outh,  at  Oriel  Temple,  the  ■pedet  and  several  varieliei, 
"jigh.     In  Pown,  at  Rallylcvady,  (VJ  veari  planted^  and  Ji  It  high.     In  the  Park, 

15  ft.  high. 


rVom  30  tt  to  » rt  high. 


Down,  at  Rallylcvady,  (VJ  veari  planted^  and  Ji  It  high. 

"  ""        Mt.  Tt!  _       .  '      ; 

''      '   "  "       le«  Piantes,  t*}  yesrs  nianti 

and   18  ft    high;  at    Nantea. 


at  Hoira,  SS  ft  high.     In  Antrhn,  at  Kelfnit,  in  ^Ir,  Tcmpleton'a  garden 

Viet  Aanifbiium  in  Farttgn  Otttnlrks.     In  France,  in  the  JarUin  de«  Piantee,  3ii  years  planted 


and  .3(1  ft.  high  ',  in  the  Bcvtanic  Garden  at  Touton,  4^  years  ]>lantc(l, 

in  the  nursery  of  M.  Nefriu,  GO  years  planted,  and  JUft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at "  Wfirlit*,  35 
vcwn  planted,  iuid  IGft  high.  In  Austria,  at  Briick  on  tile  Leytho,  DO  n-art  ptanted,  and  13  11. 
high.  In  Fttiwla,  the  lioUy  growiwjld  in  a  fore*t  90  mil«  from  Beilm,  nrvertlieUia*.  in  the 
Berlin  BolAnic  Uarden,  it  requln**  proti'irtion  during  wifjtcr  ;  at  Seuii  Sc»uci,  9  ytar*  plaiitctl,  it  hai 
atUincd  the  height  of  S  ft  In  Ranover,  at  Harbeekc,  6  jcira  jiUnUit.  it  hat  attained  the  height 
of  3  ft  :  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ooltingcri|,  it  require*  protection  during  winter.  In  Denmark^ 
in  the  Koyol  Gnrdi'nii  at  CopenfJ-igcn,  it  in  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  high,  and  requtret  protection.  In  Sweden, 
in  the  Botanic  Garilen  at  l.ttnd.  It  it  '.'|  ft  hi^h,  and  rcttuircs  prtitcctiou.  lu  Italy,  at  Mouu,;iU 
yean  planted,  it  ii  S(J  ft  high 

Commercial  Statixlics,  In  the  London  nurseries,  two  years'  secsd  lings  of  the 
species  ore  7*,  a  thousand  ;  iransplantetl  plants  of  3  mi  J  4  years'  growtli, 
from  8*,  to  10*.  a  thousand;  variegated  hollies,  in  sorts,  one  and  two  years 
|ilantctl,  from  50*.  to  75*,  a  hundred.  At  Bollwyller,  the  species,  of  3  or  4 
years'  growth,  is  I  franc  a  plant,  and  the  ditterent  varieties  3  francs  each. 
At  New  York,  the  species  is  50  cents  a  plant,  and  the  different  tarielies, 
which,  in  that  part  of  America,  require  protection  during  winter,  are  I  dollar 
each. 

1  2.  /.  (A.)  balea'rica  Df»f.     The  Minorca  Holly. 

Idfiumealkm^    Dwf.  Arb ,  S.  p.  SOB. ;  Don'a  MUL, «.  V  H-  1 83 

Si/nemifntft     L  /fquiftriium  var.  S  Lam.  Diet.,  1  p.  145. ;  /.  made- 

ri^Uftii  WOJd.  Enum.  Suppi.,  S.  according  to  Lhik. 
Engratfng.     Our  /Ig.  IM. 

Spec.  Char.y  <JJc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ti:it,  shining, 
entire,  or  spiny-toothed.  Umbels  axillary,  few- 
flowered,  short.  {Don*  i^/ii!/.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  very 
distinct  variety  of  the  common  holly»  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  fiiglit,  hy  its  yellowish  grtxjn  leaves, 
which  are  .sharply  acuminated,  but  very  slightly' 
waved  at  the  edges,  and  m  ith  few  prickles.  As  it 
Is  considered  by  some  authors  as  a  sjiecies,  and 
has  very  much  ihe  appearance  of  one,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  keep  it  afiart.  It  is  propagated 
by  Inidding  or  grafting  on  the  common  holly. 
There  were  foriucriy  kirjje  iilants  of  this  species 
in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  5«.  each.  At  Bollwyller  and  New 
York  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

1  3.  /.  opa'^ca  Aii.     The  opaque-A-ofof,  or  American  Holly. 

Ident^katiiM.    Ait.  Hort  Kew.  I.  p.  177  ;  Dec  I»rnd.,a  p.  14. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  5.  p.  17, 

ammMMmc*.       Agrl(i>liuni  vulgiire  CiauL  Flor.  Virgin.  ;  i^lcx  ..fquifbliutu  Gronov.  and  Watt,  PI, 

CW.f*L 
Sitgr«Plmg*,    E.  of  PL,  Na  IBSI. ;  and  Ihe  plate  of  the  spcciea  in  our  Secutid  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate»  flat,  coriaceous,  acute,  toothed  in  a  scalloiied 
manner,  spiny,  and  glabrous,  but  not  glossy.  Flowers  scattered,  at  the 
base  of  only  those  t)ranches  ih&t  arc  a  year  old.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  acute. 
Sexes  dioecious.  {Dec.  Protl.,  ii.  p,  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  North  Aincrica,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes,  according  to 
Pursh.  growing  to  the  heij^ht  of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft,  in  diameter. 
Introduced  in  1744.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  scarlet,  round,  and  handsome,  remaining  on  all  the 
winter.  According  to  Rafincaquc,  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America 
this  species  forms  u  bush  under  W  h.  in  height;  its  medium  he'igfit,  in 
favourable  situations,  being  about  40  ft.  This  species  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  variety  of  /.  yftiuifobum.  In  America,  it  is  applied  to 
idl  the  uses  which  the  common  holly  is  in  Europe.     It  forms  hedges;  is  an 
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oriuuTiennil  tree  or  lihrub  in  gardens ;  its  employed  for  aiuJciiig  btrdJiiue ;  aud 
the  wood  is  used  in  turner}^  and  cabinet>making.  It  is  pro|)a^ted  in  the 
sair»e  manner  as  the  common  holly.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the 
garden'at  Walton  House  25  ft.  high ;  a  large  one  at  Syon  j  and  many  fine 
plants  at  White  Knightji.  Plants,  in  London,  are  \m.  6tL  each;  at  New 
York,  40  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 
Varirtkt.  There  are  none  in  the  British  gardens;  but  Rafine^que  mentions 
I.  o.  9  mdcrodt>n,  with  remote  long  teeth  ;  I.  o.  3  latifolia^  witli  broad  ovate 
leiivcs,  rounde<l  at  the  base,  and  small  teeth ;  I.  o.  4  acumndtn^  with  narrow 
and  ?ery  sharp  leaves ;  and  I.  o.  5  etohosa,  a  small  plant,  with  a  globose 
foliage.  These  names  are  not  in  l^nce^ s  Cntahgui' ;  but  we  hope  some 
collector  will  procure  them  from  their  native  habitats,  and  send  them  to 
England. 

«  4.  /.  (o.)  LAXiPLO^RA  Lam,     The  loose-flowered  Holly. 

UtMt^fiattk/H.    Lam  Diet,  3.  p.  Ii7. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  (l  11  j  Don't  Mill.  3.  p.  17. 
^nunMnner.     A  nhety  of  /.  opdca.  according  lu  NutUl,  Dtx,  ;  I.  ^uutf^UuBi  biccl*  lUvlJ    IVtiit 
/I  &ro/.,«41. 

Spec.  (3kar.,  Sfc.  Lnivn  ovate,  sinuatcly  tootlicci,  <p'iny,  corlMceotM,  glBbrous.  Stipulei  nwUihajieil. 
Pedunclot  locMelir  brancbcci,  bcjiririK  many  ilowcn.  and  plmced  In  a  *rii tlt-rrd  muLnner  above  th« 
•xih  of  Che  leave*.  Teeth  of  the  calyi  acute.  Fruit  yellow.  (Dec.  Prod,  ii.  p.  1*0  D«ciribcd  bf 
IHu»h  OJ  All  cvcrarreen  itirub,  of  lower  growth  than  /.  on>\c*  -,  found  in  CaruUna,  in  aliadv  aaudy 
wooda,  with  whitUh  floweni,  and  yellovUh  red  berrini  It  produces  iu  HLwen  in  May  ancl  June. 
Mod  wat  introduced  into  England  kn  1H]K  We  have  not  seeti  thin  turt,  but  ilUnk  it,  in  alt  probA. 
biUty,  only  a  variety.    Seeda  of  it  are  advertiacd  in  Mr.  Cliarlwood**  Caiatogue  at  i«.  a  quart, 

B,  Leaves  tooikedt  terraled^  or  vrejiatc,  but  not  tpintf. 
•  5.  /.  CASSl'yE  Ait.     The  Casume^ike,  or  broad-K-aved  Dahoan,  Hotly. 

UefHtkatkm.     Alt.  Hort.  Kcw ,  p.  170.  ;  Df-c.  frtxl.,  2.  p.  14. ;  Don'i  Mill.  2.  p.  17. 

%»W(M|Wti.      v<4|ulfi>liuni  carolini^nsc  CftiftA-  Car.,  |.  r,  :II. ;  /.  caroUni&na  StiU.   Diet,,  No.  3. ;  I, 

tmimSiaea  Umi.  Emtm.,  1.  p.  14S. ;  l.Uatni6n  Walt,  FL  Car.»  S«L ;  the  Caucua  of  Uie  American 

IwUiatia  Ad/fM 
Kmgr«tttCKt.    ciiettb.  Car ,  I.  L  31. ;  E.  of  P« ,  Ko.  1838, 

Spec.  Char.^3rc,     Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  sji wed,  flat;  the  midrihs, 

petioles,  and   branchlets  glabrous ;  the  flowers  upon  lateral  corymbosely 

branched  peduncles.  {Dtc  Prud.t  ii.  p.  14.)     An  evergreen  low  tree,  from 

8ft,  to  1^  ft.  in  height;  a  native  of  L^wer  Carolina  and  Florida,  in  slmdy 

swamps;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1700.  The  flowers  are  small,  niid 

of  a  yellowish  white;  they  arc  produced  in  August,  and  are  succeeded  by 

round  red  berries  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  holly.     Tfic 

berries  continue  on  the  trees  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  untouched  by 

birds ;  and,  being  of  a  bright  re<l,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves, 

which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  arlniius,  they  make  a  fine 
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appearance,  both  in  their  native  country  and  in 
England,  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  this 
spcciei*  are  used  by  the  Indiana  for  the  same  pur* 
no&eA  as  those  of  A  vomitdria  and  /.  Uahoon. 
This  iipedes  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  coUec- 
tions:  there  is  u  specimen  of  it,  10  fb.  high,  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  small 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
It  is  commonly  propagated  by  seeds;  but  it  will 
also  strike  by  cuttinga,  or  it  may  be  grafted  on  Ihc 
c<Mnmon  holly.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
€0«t  8*,  Grf.  each;  at  New  York,  1  dollar,  and 
seeds  2  dollars  a  quart. 

m  1,C  2«HgUiti/blfo  (Jig.  IH.).  with  oblongLutceolate  tub. 
•otirc  kftvea.  If  mcnlioncd  in  the  Nomrfau  Dtt  llamrL 

m  6.  /.  ANQtJSTtyoYtA  WUJd,    The  narrow-leaved  Holly. 

Kk     Wlild  Enuin..  1.  p.  178.  j  Dec.  I*wm1.,  ?.  p.  U. ;  Don'i  Mill ,  2.  jx  17. 
I.  myrtlfMla  ft'ail.  Carol,  ShL,  S.  /JuA  .  and  Im/J.  Cat.  i  L  nMnunnifUl*  Lam.  /IT., 

K.  Oufk.  I.  i  «.  i  and  witftg.  18^. 

N  N    4 
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ARDOU£TUM    AND    FllUTICETUM. 


PART  ill. 


Sywfv.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  linear-laJiceolato,  sawed 
at  the  tip,  nilher  revulute  in  the  margin  ;  the 
midrib,  petiole,  amd  hranclilets  gIa!)rous.  Flowers 
in  stalked  lateral  cymes.  [Dvc.  Pr<*4.^  n,  p.  14.) 
An  evergreen  shrub,  from  eft.  to  lOJt.  high, 
found  rn  tieep  swamps  from  Virginia  to  Georgio, 
ami  introduced  in  18l>6.  The  Howcrs  are  white, 
and  nppeiir  in  June  ;  the  berries  are  globular  and 
red.  A  very  handsome  species,  but  not  very 
common,  'there  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  and  in  the  London  HorticultunU  8odety*s 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  /.  w)  rtifolia. 

Variety. 

•  I.  a.  S  Metuttifbiia  Ph.,  with  oblODg,  ovttc,  entire  leave*,  j» 
given  by  Pur*h,  who  doubu  wheiber  U  may  not  be  « 
diatlnct  •pcciCfL 
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t  7.  /.  voMiTO^RiA  Ait.     The  emetic  Holly,  or  South  5m  Ten, 


Idtntificatitm.     Alt  Hort  Kcw .,  I.  p.  278. ;  Dec.  Priid.,  i  p,  R  j  I>on'»  Mill,  S.  p.  17. 

SjfHoitjrm^j.  I.  CMtMifte  vtru  Hait.  Caro/.,  211.;  /  /igtilrina  Jiu:n.  Coll,  4.  to.  105,  Icnn.  fwr, 
t  Sliljt  endl.  Hort,  t.  Hh  ;  Cattine  Pmlgtia  Mill,  Icon,,  t.  83.  f ,  iL  :7.  Ctutima  Michx.  H.,  1.  p  2iS>.  J 
L  T^^iM  Bart.  FL  t'irg.,  m.  \  I.  llondAna  Lam,  IlL,  So.  1731.;  Hnux  aiialacliinc  Fr.  ,  true 
Cuit^ne,  CaufeiM,  Flaridan  ^  the  Yipon,  I'iigiman  ;  the  ercrgrccn  ClaiiinN,  or  Cattivbvtty  Biub, 
Eng. 

Engravmgt.    Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  ^10. ;  WendL  Hort,  t.  31.  i  Mill.  Fig.,  t  Sa  f.  S. ;  and  oasfig-  ^^ 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  ob- 
tuse at  both  ends,  crenately  sawed,  and,  with 
the  branchlets,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  subscs- 
sile  liiteral  umbels.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  n,  14.) 
An  elegant  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  Horida, 
Carolina^  and  Virginia,  in  moist  shady  places, 
growing  to  the  heii^ht  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  and 
introduced  in  1700.  The  flowers,  which  are 
whituh,  are  produced  in  June;  {ind  the  ber- 
ries, which  resetnble  in  colour  those  of  the 

common  holly,  remain  on  the  tree  all  the  ^^^  /g^  |^^  vgg 
winter.  It  wa.s  cultivated  by  Miller,  and  in 
several  other  i»ardens  in  the  neighbtmrhood  of 
London,  till  the  severe  winter  uf  1789,  when 
most  of  the  plant.s  of  it  were  de.stroyed.  Other  plants  were  afterwards 
raised  from  seed,  and  they  have  ever  since  resiste*!  the  cold  of  ordinary 
winters  without  coverings  In  the  first  edition  of  Du  Hamef,  it  is  stated, 
that  this  species  had  been  a  long  time  cultivated  by  the  Cbevaliitr  Janscn, 
in  hifi  garden  at  the  Barriere  Ohmllot,  at  Paris.  RajTinest|ue  states  that  the 
true  cajisena  h  reckoned  a  holy  jilant  by  many  of  llie  southern  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  being  used,  during  their  religious  rites  and  solemn 
councils,  to  clear  the  stomach  and  the  head.  Women  are  forbidden 
to  use  it.  For  these  purposes  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  arc  collected 
with  care,  and,  when  dried^  form  an  article  of  trade  among  the  tribes.  They 
often  parch  or  scorch  slightly  the  leaves  before  using  them.  They  are 
inodorou.5,  the  taste  is  sub-aromatic  and  fervid,  and  they  are  useltil  in 
Stomach  fevers,  diabetes,  small-pox,  &c.,  as  a  mild  emetic  i  but  the  Indinns* 
btat'k  drink  is  a  strong  dccoctiun  of  them,  and  a  violent,  though  harmless, 
vomitive.  In  North  Carolina,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-sule  swumps, 
having  no  good  water  to  drink,  purity  it,  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  cassena 
(perhaps  r'iburnum  cwnjiuidesjl,  and  use  it  constantly  warm,  as  the 
Chinese  do  tlicir  daily  tea.  /.  Dahwrn  and  /.  Cmime  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  cassena ;  and  many  other  shrubs  appear  to  be  used  indiscrliTiinatcly 
for  making  the  black  drink  :  for  example,  the  Camtie  ramuldsa  of  the  F/ora 
of  Loukiana.  {Raf,  Med.  Ffor,,  i.  p.  9.)  The  U!*e  made  of  the  leaves  in 
Carolina  and  Florida,  by  the  native  Iiulians,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  this  .>«)K!tie8  was  the  Paraguay  lea  mentioned  in   Martyn's  Miller^  on 
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the  authority  of  M.  Frczier :  but  the  species  which  produces  that  article 
b  the  /.  paraguariensis  iflm.»  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  /.  vomi- 
tdria  u»  not  very  common  in  British  collections ;  but  there  are  (ilaiits  of 
It  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Price,  at  New  York,  1  dollar  a  plant,  and  seeds  li  dolhu-s  u  quart. 

C.  Leaves  quite  eniire,  or  nearfy  so. 
f  8.  /.  canarie'nsis  Pov\     The  Canary  Island  Holly. 

Idmtmcaiiim.    Polr  SuppL,  S.  p.  G7  ;  Dec,  Prod.,  «  p.  U. ;  Doii'«  Mill..  2.  p.  la 

IffK-t     ■  *        ,;  ovatf. lanceolate,  flat,  rxther  acute,  mlire,  gtoasjr.      Flow^n  In  axillary 

iM  ucl.     Feamiclclonfrcf  (iiJtnihepeUolcs,      Fruit  block.  (Dtv. /^rw/,,  li.  p.  H.) 

ji  .    dta^doua.  \.Di*n'$  Mil/.,  iL  p^  13.)     An   evercrrpi)  trer,  n  nittiro  n(  (he 

C^Mii  ijii-wic^-^,  i.KxiiuGeUio  IttSU.  like  fruit  of  thU  tpcde*  U  taid  to  be  black.  We  bav«  uot 
•ecti  t^c  pLint. 


m  9.  /.  DjffOo'N  Wall,     The  Dahoon  Holly. 

^    Walt  Fl  CaroL,  HI. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  11  ;  Don't  Mill,,  8.  p.  la 
/_  CasMlne  WiJU.  Hort.  BctL,  1.  1. 31. 


ivfmg.  Willd.  HorL  Bcmalin.,  t.  3L,  luulcr  ih«  name  of  /  Catiiru. 
Sjtec  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolately  elliptical,  nearly  entire,  almost  revolute 
in  the  mju-gin  ;  the  midrib,  petiole,  and  branch  lets  villous.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbose  panicles,  that  arc  upon  lateral  and  terminal  peduncles. 
i^Dec,  Prod.^  ii.  p.  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  found  in 
open  swamps  from  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  introduced  in  1726.  In  British 
cardens,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  producing  its  white  flowers 
m  May  and  June,  which  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  become  red  in 
September.  The  leaves  of  this  <ipecies  are  very  numerous,  and  resemble 
those  o^  Laiinjs  Borbonifl,  Fn  America,  as  already  noticed  under  No.  7., 
thev  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  I^\ex  vomitoria.  The  species  is  scarce 
in  "british  gardens,  and  aeldotn  ripens  fruit.  It  is  most  commonly  kept  in 
reen-houses  or  pits  j  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mile  End 
lursery,  which  was  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  30  ft.  in  diameter.  Jt  had 
there  many  years,  without  the  slightest  protection.  Plants,  in 
London,  are  2t.  6^.  each,  and  seeds  Ci.  a  quart;  at  BoUwyller,  where  it  is 
a  grecn-housc  plant,  3  francs  each ;  at  New  York,  where  it  requires  pro- 
tection during  winter,  1  dollar. 

A  L  D.  S  lmmr(fbUa  Nult  has  \eAire*  large,  eUiptliral,  acutUh,  and  pedlodi  itongatcd,  and  uiualty 
3.flinrerod.     It  is  m  native  of  Eaatcrn  Florida,  and  almost  everfnOD. 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  of  Vlesc  not  yet  introduced, 

Vtff  odorifa  HiSTnilt  in  D.  Daa's  Prod.  Fl  Sep.,  p.  ISft.,  i*  a  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  wlUl  (W«ct- 
•C^iii       '  i  !>e  a  very  desirable  addition  to  th»*(«ciefl  cultivated  in  iJritUh  garden*. 

1 ,  .  l^  a  native  of  North  America,  of  which  very  little  ki  known  ;  and  there 

U  ^  juu,  said  to  be  a  native  of  IluenM  Ayrca;  which  {frow«  to  the  height 

«f  iu  tt.  i.  nguMtrrjoun  \^.  kkm,  the  /.  anfTUitlfttlia  of  Nuttall  (Oen..  Amer.,  i.  p.  10*^.},  U  aald  u>  ha 
ahnibof  VtnrinLa  and  Oeorvia;  and  very  probablv  is  tlie  tame  as  /.  anKiistiM^lia  of 
l.tufmUiutM  Spreng.  (Uie/.  eUtpiUcaorD.  Don)  is  a  Nepal  shrub,  fn-owing  to  the  heiKht 
Of  8  ft.  Ai  an  theae  «pecic*  are  evergreens,  ihey  would  tbrm  a  moat  deiirable  addiUon  to  our 
woody  planta  of  Uist  kiiid,  more  cipeciaJly  the  /.  oidortita, 

App.  ii.   Species  of  V lex  which  may  probably  be f maid  half-hardy, 

1.  itipsfrhui  Wall,  is  an  ercrgreon  tree  or  shrub  of  Nepal  and  Chinese  Tartary,  grnwinf  to  the 
height  of  Ii  n.,  and  bearing,  arcortiiHi.;  tn  Mr.  Royle,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common  holly, 
•snwiaiJy  when  coiered  witb  f  »c.»rU>t  bi-rrles  in  November  and  December,  I.  erfr^fta 
Wall,  and  I.  «-nr'i<fl  Royle  ai  Vejial  jpocies,  certainly  half-hardy,  ami  probablv  quit*, 
hardy.  {W»ui.,p.  U-l)  L  I'm  ./  maderfniu  ofLam.,  gf^.  1S7.)  ia  a  low  tree  of  Madeira, 
«onmon  in  our  green.houMs  j,  but,  acicording  to  the  NetuweauDu  Hatmti,  it  is  much  hardier  than  is 
Mfterally  imagined,  and  will  stand  the  open  air  aa  well  aa  the  coounon  myrtle.  There  is  a  plaitt  of 
It  frafted  on  the  common  holly,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  stood 
out  for  several  winters  aa  a  ttanilard.  In  the  garden,  without  the  slightest  ivritection.  1.  dtinhuii  Sinw 
{But.  Mof^.,  'i»4:l,  and  our  fi^.  1K8.)  it  an  evergreen  tree,  about  I^J  ft  high,  from  China,  Introduced  lu 
18U.  I.  htieraphiftlaQ.  Don  is  a  tree  of  ^ i  (t,  bigh,f^m  Japan,  not  yet  inUoduced,  and  considered  bv 
some  as  only  a  variety  of  the  commoo  holly.  1.  maeropkfila  is  a  Japan  tree.  I.  flHptica  H.  E  et  Kunlh 
is  a  ual  i  ve  of  Peru ;  and  alio  I.  amfHtOrwiw  sad  t.  mptcot^  of  the  Mme  an  thon :  the  two  latter  arc  trcea ; 
and.  If  Ihey  could  be  OMde  Co  endure  the  open  «lr  In  BrlUln,  would  be  mort  d«sirabl«  additions. 
t.  P*ltbria  i»«T«,  !•  an  cverirreen  shnib,  a  r-*'-"  'f  *'-^u  or  New  Uramula,  on  the  highest  moiti^ 
tatiM ;  and,  in  all  protkAbTlily.  is  iimte  )  r/fud/d  Thunb.  and   I.  cr^Mdi/d 'Itiunb.  are 

natives  of  Japan.     I.  ttrrJii (a  Vhxiwh.  an<!  i<  riunb.  are  also  natives  of  Japan  :  the  latter 

It  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  SO  ft.  I.  u-i, .  i  huubt.  M  Kunth  it  a  oattva  of  New  Granatfa, 
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•.„«  I.  atidliea  Liu.  Spec.Tia,  it  a  luiUve  of  the  Eaut  Indin.  L  tmlfgra  Thunb.  Abd 
I  Thunh.  mre  Japu)  «hrub«,  I.  bumr/iok/fj  H.  B,  cl  Kuntb  1«  a  Itm  of  Peni.  A  number  of 
aptdem  are  introduced,  and  occjiuotiaUy  to  be  found  in  our  gTeen4iouae» ;  and  the  oth«rv 
If  they  ooukl  be  procured,  woutd  dotibtlcM  thrive  in  the  open  air  In  Ibo  warmat  p«ru  of  Dcvonkbire 
and  Cornwall,  and,  pcrliaiw,  at  least  half  of  tbem  in  the  ncigbbourbaod'of  Loodoa  I.  paragvarr^tuit 
Lamb.  Fin.,  toL  S.,  Ap|}.,  L  2.,  and  miTjif.  1B&.  though  commonl/  treated  n  a  clove  plant,  m^ht 
iwtclbtj  tucceed  in  the  warmoM  part*  of  Devtituhirc,  againtt  a  wall.  *»  weU  a«  the  oranice  tnt.  Tliii 
•brub  or  ttve  affbnti  wSat  i*  called  the  Paraguay  tea,  from  which  the  Jcauiu  of  Parafruaj  deHve 
M  bvue  revenue.  The  learn  aye]  lucd  in  VAJtifUAj,  La  I'latiti  Chill.  Peru,  and  Quito.  t>T  all 
clawei  of  pertoM,  and  at  all  hour*  of  the  day,  by  infurion  in  a  |x>(,  called  malf,  from  the  fpoutof 
whU*  the  tea  ia  drunk,  with  or  without  a  little  iugar  or  lemon  juict'.  Tbe  Creole*  driiik  the  inftiakia 
at  wery  owal,  and  never.eat  until  Uief  have  taJiert  wme  of  it.  If  the  water  ia  lUllbred  to  fcmaln 
lonjt  on  the  leave*,  the  decoction  become*  ai  black  u  ink.  The  pipe  to  the  more,  or  teapot, 
called  a  bambfUa,  to  perftirated  with  hotei  at  the  top,  to  prevent  swallowln(  the  puilreriied  herl^ 
whksh  fwim*  on  the  surtbce.  The  whole  party  i«  •uppUctt  by  bandinf  the  tMole  and  pipe  n'ou  ooft 
ID  another,  filling  up  the  mate  with  hot  water  oa  fMt «  It  bdrunk  out  The  leavet,  when  fteen, 
t«4ie«orocwbat  like  raatluw  leave* :  they  are  prnarod  for  u«e  by  belDg  parched,  ant!  almoat  puK 
vcriied;  after  which  they  are  packed  up  forcale.  TbeaTOmaUe  bittcmcM  which  the  herb  poMettea 
whan  fint  prepared  U  parUy  diuipaled  by  carriage.  The  principal  harvcM  uf  the  herb  it  made  in  the 
caitem  part  of  Paraguay,  and  about  the  mountain*  of  Maracaja;  but  it  Lo  aUc  cukivauxl  in  the 
manhy  valleyi  which  intervene  lH.-(w(H'ik  the  hilli,  Tlie  people  boa^t  of  innumerable  qualitict 
which  thi<  lierfo  poaaeaKt:  It  it  -  ^rirnt  and  diuretic  j  but  the  other  qualitici  attributnl 

tn  It  are  rather  doubtAil.     Like  •  •  sleep  to  the  rettle*.  and  spirit  to  the  torpid;  and, 

like  that  drug,  when  oaceahabu  ;    i  of  luina  it,  it  it  diflieuit  to  leave  it  off  j  and  the 

efftct  of  it  on  the  crmatitution  it  jiuiiLir  tu  that  produceil  bv  the  Imnvoderate  uie  of  fpirituouj  liquor. 
iDom'i  MiU.,  li.  p.  18. ;  nod  Mag.  AW.  Hut.,  vol  v.  p.  8.  and  p.  Rj  PUiiU  of  tbia  cpedn  were  in- 
troduocd  into  £ogUna  in  l!f^  aiui  arc  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  coUectioaa. 

Genus  III, 


Qi^ 


i>RrNOS  L. 


Tub  Prinos,  or  WntTRR  BEJmr.     Lin,  St/si.  Hcxandria 
Monogynia,  or  PolygAmia  Dtoe^cio. 


liiLGeo.,No.46|.  :  Dec  PnNl..S.  p  IF       '       '    M  •         j,  sa 
iffmmfmn.    Agtria  Adorn,  Fam.,  i.  p.  \G6. ;  Apalam  rr,  Grr. 

Dtrivititm.     From  primoa^  the  Greek  name  for  the  h  it  {crnui  much  retcmhle*  ; 

or.  aoDordins  to  otner*.  (hNn pfwin,  a  miw,  on  accoui.,  --i  ....  ^^,,.^^k.\  .•■itvr*  of  the  fpociea.  'Phe 
vpeciea  are  deciduous  or  evenrecQ  itirub*,  native*  of  North  America,  from  £  (l.  to  8  It  in  height, 
fonainf  compact  upright  buane*,  doniely  clothed  with  fohagc. 


}  i.    Prinoldes  Dec. 


Q 


SecHonat  Characteristic.    Flowers  usually  4 — 5-cleft.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p,  16.) 
•  1.  P.  dbci'duus  Dec.    The  deciduous  Winter  Berry. 

MM^otifNk    Dkl  Prod.,  £  pi  IfL  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S  p.  17. :  Oun'a  Mm.,  S^  p.  90. 

Wmi/met,    riex prin^lde*  Ail.  Hart.  Kew.,  2.  p.  278.  i  Hex  decldua  Ho//,  ft  Carol.,  Hi. 

9pfc.  Char^  ^c.     Leaves  ilcciduous,  eUiptic-lanceolate,  tnpered  to  the  petiole, 
shallowly  sawed  ;  the  midrib  villous  beneath  ;  the  peduncles  axillary  ;  those 
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of  the  mule  flowers  several  tocher ;  oi*  the  female  ones,  mngty.  Berries  re<i. 
(Dfc.  Pro(f.,  il.  p.  16.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  ;  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  on  rocky  shady  banks 
of  rivers;  ftnd  introduced  in  1736.  It  produces  its  white  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  which  ore  succeeded  by  large  crimson  berries.  Plants  of  the 
Kpecies  are  in  Loddiges^s  Nursery,  under  the  nanie  of  /.  prinoides. 
Variety,  P.  d,  8  etKihdUs^  PlfH  aestivtUis  Lam.  The  adult  leaves  gle^ous 
on  both  surfaces.  (Btc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

M  2,  P.  ambi'guus  i^ftcJue,    The  ambiguous  Winter  Berry. 

IdnHifleatien,    Mkbx.  Ft.  Bor.  Araer.,  £  p.  S9& ;  Dee.  PiwL,  S.  {l  17. ;  Don'i  MilL.  &.  |is  SO. 
Jl^mm^me.    Canlme  cnroVink&na  Walt.  fl.  Carol  ,n.  SiS, 
Emgmiftngi.    W»to.  Dcnd.  Bril.,  t  S9. ;  and  oat  Jig.  isa 

iS^pw*.  CJtar.j  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminate  to 
both  ends;  both  adult  ones  and  young  ones  glabrous 
in  every  part.  Peduncles  of  the  male  flowers  crowded 
together  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  braochlets ;  of  the 
female  ones,  singly.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  deci- 
duous shrub,  found  in  sandy  wet  woods,  and  on  the 
l>orders  of  swamps,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina ;  growing 


tn  the  height  of  4  fk.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  Introduced  in  1812.  The 
leaves  are  siibimbricate-serrated,  acute  at  the  iipex,  and 
the  berries  smalt,  round,  smooth,  and  red.  There  is  a 
handsome  plant  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddtge&,  vkhich,  in  1835,  was  5  ft.  high.  It  ts  of  easy 
culture  in  any  free  soil,  cither  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers* 
Plants,  in  London,  arc  1*.  6rf.  each;  at  New  York,  37J 
cents  oich, 

§  ii.    Ageria  Dec. 


^^^- 

-^^i^;. 


liX) 


JQU 


Sectional  Charactciistici.    Flowers  usually  6-cleft.     Leaves  deciduous.  {Dtc. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

m  3.  P.  vERTiciLLA^TUs  L.    Thc  whorlcd  Winter  Berry. 

Identification.    Uo.  Spot,  CI. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  «.  p.  17. :  Don'*  Mill.,  2.  n.  8a 

Sfmoinfmrt.  P.  />»lifC4ius  WtUd.  Knuin.,  p.  liM. ;  P.  Grt>n^vU'  Michx.  VI  Dor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  &i.  •  p. 

otnr^rtui  HtmcA  ;  P.  fminift^iiu  LoM.  Cat. 
Sngrawimgi.    Watt.  Dcnd.  BriL.  L  00.  i  Duh.  Arb.,  1  t  SS  ;  and  ouijig.  19L 

S^fec.  C/i4ir.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  ovtd,  acuminate, 
sawed,  pubescent  beneath.  Male  flowers  in  axillary 
umbel-shaped  faaciclea;  the  female  ones  aggregate; 
the  flowers  of  both  sexes  6-parted.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  17.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
8ft,;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  in  wet  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches. 
Introduced  in  1736,  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
produced  from  June  to  August.  The  berries  arc  red 
or  crimsonj^  tiu-ning  purplish  when  ripe.  There  are 
two  handsome  plants  of  this  species  in  Loddiges^s 
arboretum,  7  ft.  high,  one  of  which  is  under  thc  name 
of  P.  /jirunif^hus.  Plants,  in  thc  London  nurseries, 
arc  If.  6^.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  M  cents ;  at 
New  York,  25  cents  and  seeds  50  cents  a  quart. 

•  4.  P.  Du' Bills  G.  Don.    Thc  doubtful  Winter  Berry. 

^MeMfHirA    P.  unblguuc  PuriA  Fl.  Amrr.  S^H  ,  1  p.  "Ha. 

9;pte,  Chmr.^tl*,    l4»vt*  dccMuoui,  owal,  Actirnhutcd  4t  both  end*,  mucronalcly  MMTAtod,  putwi^ 
eenl  beD«ath.    nowtn,  ♦— S-ckrt  ;  male  ooei  crowded  at  U»«  bottom  of  the  branche*  j  female  oi»c» 
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tiollUry,  '  BvrtlKt  red,  luger  than  tboce  of  p.  verUcUlfttui.  {Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  iO.)  A  ileddumu 
thrub.  or  low  tree,  growing  lo  the  height  of  W  ft.,  in  Mtntjr  wooda.  and  oA  the  borders  of  iwciat*, 
from  New  Jcrwr  to  Caruliim  ;  introduced  in  1736:  produang  iU  white  . 

Aowrn  in  July  and  Augu»t,  which  tre  luoceedod  oy  red  bemc«,  Urgcr  -^  JM^ 


LbAD  tbtMC  of  P.  verticilllitiu. 


lOii 


IdnUfflatHan.    Punh  Fl  SepL  Amer. 

Dou'iMllL.S.  p.  90, 
Engravingi.    WaU.  Dcnd.  EHt,  t.  28 


5.  P.  L«TiOA>us  P»w»A.    The  8inooth-/£'ffiw</  Winter 
Berry. 

1.  p.  250.  ;    Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  17. ; 

,  vcA  ourflg.  ige. 
Spec,  C/tar,^  Sfc.  Leavca  deciduous*  lanceolate,  sawed, 
the  teeth  directed  forwards,  acuminate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  except  on  the  nerves  beneath,  where 
they  are  slightly  pubescent ;  upper  surface  flossy. 
Flowers  6-cleft ;  the  male  ones  scattered  ;  the  tetiiale 
onca  axillary,  solitary,  almost  sessile.  {Dei\  Frod.^  ii. 
p.  17.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
8  ft.  on  the  Alleghany  MouTitains,  Irom  New  York  to 
Virginia ;  introduced  in  1812.  The  flowers  are  white ; 
and  the  berries  large,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The 
plant,  of  this  species  in  Loddigcs's  arboretum  was  4  h.  high  in  18S5. 

A  6.  P.  LANCEOLA^'TLS  PuTik.     The  InnceoIftte-Z^aiW  Winter  Berry. 

Jdentificaaim.     Pur»h.  Fl.  Sept  Aowr.,  «.  p.  ST.;  Dec.  Prwl.,  2.  p  17. ;  Don'i  Mill., 2  j}.  £0. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  remotely  and  very  Nlightly  ser- 
rulate, smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Male  flowers  aggregate,  triandrous ;  female 
ones  mostly  in  pairs,  pcduncled,  and  6-cleft.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  17.)  A 
deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.;  a  native  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  Carolina  and  Georgia;  introduced  in  1811.  The  flowers  are 
white ;  and  the  berries  are  small,  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The  plant  in 
LoddigeVs  arboretum  is  8  ft.  high. 

§  ill.    WinfMia  Moencli. 


Derivation.     ProtMLbly  frorn  the  name  or  kome  liotani^t. 

Sfctional  Charactcrutia,  Flowers,  for  the  inott  part,  6-cleft.  Leaves  perma- 
nent. {Dec,  Prod.^  il  p.  17.) 

m   7.  P.  gla'ber  L.     The  gkbrous  Winter  Berry. 

Mfniificaiion.    Lin.  Spec.,  471 ,  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p  17,  ;  Don'»  Mill..  2.  p,  £0. 

SngrrnHmg.    The  figure  under  thU  tiatne  bi  Wata.  Dend.,t  97,,  U  that  at  P.  corl2teeu«  Purik. 

Spec.  Char.i  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  wedge-shaped  bases, 
coriaceous,  glabrous,  glossy,  somewhat  toothed  at  the  tip.  Flowers  mostly 
three  on  an  axillary  peduncle  that  is  uaually  solitary.  Fruit  black.  {Dtrc. 
Prod.f  ii,  p.  17.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  in  .sandy  shaily  woods,  from  Canada  to  Florida;  introduced  in  17.59, 
and  producing  its  small  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  colour  oC 
the  berries  in  this  species  is  black,  and  in  Jersey  they  are  called  ink  berries. 
It  forms  a  very  hand-some  shrub,  which,  in  I^oddiges^s  arboretum  has  at- 
tained the  height  of  +  ft-,  with  a  regular  ovate  shape*  densely  clothed  with 
shining  foliage.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2*.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  2  francs ;  and  aC  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a 
quart. 

•  8.  P.  ATOMA^Eius  Nutt.    The  atom-^rarrRg  Winter  Berry. 

IdenSHlcntion.     NutL  Gen.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  913. ;  D«.  Prod,,  2.  p.  17.  :  Don'*  MiU.,  2.  p  d). 
Sftrr.  Vhnr.,  gfC.     Evergreen.     I>eaf  nv&t,  with  the  \mm  w(><tRc..«haped  and  the  tip  acute,  Jind  DOine. 
what  tawed,  coriaceoui,  bearing  on  the  under  turfaee  minute  eiicrcicetice*  -,  whence  the  fpecillc 
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nuu^  Yoanget  tmnehea  rather  ctararay.  Flowcn  Mlltary  an  Utenl  petlunclH.  lD*e.  Prod., 
11.  r^r?  J  An  untifTuhrul*.  grnwing  to  the  height  of  ^  ft.,  in  wo«cl»,  and  mi  the  bank*  of  rivm  in 
GienrfXA  ;  }iroducing  itji  white  fltiiwen  tn  July  and  AuKU*t,  which  are  iucrc»dt!d  bjr  diirk-rutoured 
berriOL     Introdured  tn  18SU ;  Init  wc  have  never  »eeTi  il  lii  BntUh  garden*. 

m  9.  P.  coRiA^'cEUs  Purth.    The  coriaceous-i^aff^  Winter  Berry. 

f^nHlfwrtnfi     Purth  FL  Sept,  Amrr  ,  1.  p.  SSI.  ;  Dec.  Prod.  f.  p,  17. ;  Don't  MIIL.  S.  p.  £1, 

fiMMni^MM.     P.  gldbrr  Wait. 

EJKiJr*'^'      Wau.  DcTuL  Brit,  t  27  ,  under  the  nunc  of  P.  {tirtber 

Sfttv.  Ckar.f  4-r  Evergreen.  Lrnf  lanceolate,  with  a  wvO^rv^^haiiod  Imkc,  mriacmiin,  iilabrout, 
gUmtjt  entire.  I'lowci*  in  <hoi°t,  Ksjlle,  aJiillary  corymb*,  many  in  a  corytnU.  i^Drc.  Prod.,  IL 
p.  17.)  A  hMidMHDc,  tall,  everKreen  «hruh,  bating  the  general  a*|.>ect  of  /lex.  Dahoin  ;  found  in 
««ndy  woodj  near  the  bajnli»  o(  river*  In  Georgia,  viid  Introduced  in  1830. 

Far/etitt.    Thi»   fpecien   vsrlet,  with    teavca   broader,  obOTiKe4anceolat«. 
narrower,  Uncetuate,  awl  acute.  {Dec.  Bntd.^  IL  p.  17.) 


and  •rutnlnatti  and 


App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Vrhios  hardy  or  halj-hanhj. 

p.  4M<Ma  Vahl  4*  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Monttermt,  and  cotuMered  «•  hardy,  though  not  yet 
introdured.  P.  miitdmi  Vahl  it  alM>  a  native  of  Monlsetntt,  and  i»  •uppcwed  to  require  n  grccn-liouac. 
There  are  two  rtoye  tpecit^  de*cribed  by  Swartt  native*  of  the  CanVrfjee  UUnda.  which  are  trees 
flowing  fVoin  80  a  to  30  ft  high.  They  are  found  on  mounuint  In  their  native  oountnef  ;  oiid 
hence  may,  probably,  be  hardy  enough  to  be  kept  in  Britith  greeo-housci,  though  it  U  curtotnarj 
to  RHiaider  naCiVM  of  the  Wc«  iMlia  Ulandi  oi  rtove  planti,  whether  they  are  natlvea  of  the  hllb 
or  of  the  pUdn*. 


CHAP.    XXXV. 


or   THB    HARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THB   ORDER   AHAMNAy:E;E. 


DtsTiscTiVE  Charactcmtkt.  Calyx  4 — 5.cleft;  estivation  valvate.  Corolla 
of  4 — 5  petals ;  in  some  absent.  Petals  cucullatc,  or  convolute,  Inserted  into 
the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4 — 5,  oppobite  the  petals,  pcrigynous.  Ovary 
superior^  or  half-«uperior,  2-,  3-,  or  4*celled»  surrouniled  by  a  fleshy  disk. 
Ovules  one  in  a  cell«  erect,  as  are  the  seeds.  Fruit  fleshy  and  indehlscent 
or  dry,  and  separating  into  3  dinsions.  Trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  and 
generally  deciduous.  Leaves  Bimple,  alternate.,  very  seldom  Ofjposite,  with 
minute  stipules.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal.  (LmdK  Introd.  to  X.  S,)  The 
Apecies  are  nativea  of  Europe  or  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  India; 
tney  are  ornamental  in  British  gardens  and  shrubberies,  chiefly  from  the 
variety  of  their  foliage,  and  from  their  berries ;  but  some  of  them,  as  reanothtis, 
from  their  flowers.  They  are  all  of  easy  culture.  The  ccnera  containing 
hardy  ligneous  plants  are  six;  which  are  characterised  as  follows: — 

/^I'ZYPnus  TWwrn.  Calyx  spreading,  5-cl eft ;  its  upper  part  separating  all 
round  from  the  lower,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut  from  it ;  the  lower  persistent, 
situated  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less.  Petals  .5^  upon 
a  glandular  disk  that  is  a<inate  to  the  calyx.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of 
the  petals.  Styles  2 — 3,  simple.  Fruit  an  ovoid  drupe  j  the  nut  ^-celled, 
irely  I — 3-celled.  Seed  suborbicular,  compressed.  Shrubs  or  small  trees. 
ives  alternate,  3-nerved.  Stipules  spineacent.  Flowers  axillary.  Drupes 
mucilaginous  and  eatable.  (Dec,  Frod,,  ii.  p.  19.)  The  species  arc  deciduous 
shnib.s,  natives  of  Europe  or  Asia,  one  of  them  bearing  eatable  fruit. 

PAi.ii'«tis  Toum.  The  flower  like  that  of  Zlzyphus,  except  as  follows. 
Styles  3.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  orbiciihu*,  girded  with  a  broad  mein> 
branaceouH  wing,  3-ieUed,  Seed  ovate.  The  habit  that  of  i^izyphus. 
(I)er.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  22.)  The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
natives  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  hig;hly  oniamental  in  gardens,  from  their 
shining  leaves,  which  are  nerved ;  and  their  abundance  of  rich  greenisli 
yellow  flowers,  which  arc  succeeded  by  fruit  of  rather  a  singular  form. 
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Thcj  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  they  produce^  iu  Britain,  in 
ubuiidance. 

Berciie'i!//!  Necker.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  sclents  deciduous,  the  remainiiig 
portion  persistent,  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less. 
Petals  5,  scale-shaped*  Stamens  in gerted  lower  than  the  petals.  Style  1. 
Stigmas  2.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry  drupe  ;  the  nut  2-cclled.  A  shrub,  with- 
out upines,  somewhat  twining.  Often,  by  defect,  the  sexes  are  dioecious, 
and  the  fruit  1-sceded.  {Dec  Prmf.,  ti.  p.  22.)  The  only  hardy  species 
is  a  twinin*  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina. 

/^oa'mnus  Lam.  Calyx  4 — 5-cIcrt;  often,  with  the  upper  part,  after  the  flow- 
ering, separating  from  the  lower  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut,  and  the 
lower  part  persistent,  situate  beneath  the  fruit,  anil  cohering  with  it,  Petids, 
in  some,  absent.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of  the  petaLs.  Style  '2 — 4-elt'ft. 
Fruit  nearly  dry,  or  berried.  Cells  2 — i ;  those  in  the  ueiirl y  dry  fruits 
separable,  and  I-sectletl,  or  very  rarely  2-seedctl.  Seed  oblong,  ha\ing  on 
the  outer  hide  a  deep  furrow,  that  is  broade^it  at  the  ba.se.  Shrubs  or  smull 
trees,  with  the  tips  of  the  branches  becoming  spines,  in  some  instances. 
The  leaven  feather-nerved.  The  stipules  never  converted  into  a  tJricLle. 
Flowers  often  unisexual.  Fruit  not  eatable.  (Dec.  Prttd.^  ii.  p.  23.)  The 
species  are  evergreen,  subevergroeu,  atul  deciduous  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  Europe,  but  some  of  them  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

Coi.le'tm  Comm.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped,  o-cleft,  its  base  scarcely  adhering 
to  the  ovary,  which  it  surrounds.  Not  any  corolla.  Stamens  ,5»  situated 
between  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  :  anthers  with  a  tetnlency  to  be  I-cellcd, 
kidney-shaped,  opening  by  a  horseshoe-shaped  furrow.  Style  ending  in  3 
teeth.  Fruit  a  3-cclled  capsule,  surrounded  by  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Shrubs.  Branches  sfuny.  Leaves  small,  mostly  opposite.  {Dec,  Frod.y  ii. 
p.  28.;  and  Doa's  A/i//.)  The  species  are  spinous  shrubs,  with  few  small 
leaves,  natives  ot  Peru  or  Chili,  and  interesting  by  their  peculiarity  of 
appearance,  and  their  flowers. 

jCfiANo'Tiius  L>  Calyx  6-cleft,  bell -sh aped ;  after  the  flowering,  the  upper 
part  separates  from  the  lower  part  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut ;  the 
lower  part  is  persistent^  \s  fiituate  under  the  fruit,  and  adheres  to  it  more 
or  less.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  each  with  a  long  claw,  and  hooded;  rarely 
none.  Stamens  projecting  in  front  of  the  petals.  Styles  2 — ^3,  united  as 
high  as  the  middle.  Fruit  a  dry  burry»  3-celled,  rarely  2 — 4'Celled ;  the 
cells  pervious  at  the  base;  the  walls  of  the  consistence  of  paper.  Seed  ovate. 
8brubs  without  thorns,  with  leaves  ovate.  (Drc.  Prod.,,  ii.  p,  29.)  The 
species  are  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs,  from  North  America,  some  of 
tnem  highly  ornamental,  on  account  of  their  flowers.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood;  or  by  seeds,  which  arc  generally 
imported  from  America,  though  they  are  sometimes  ripened  in  England. 


Genus  I. 


ZI'ZYPHUS  Tourn.    The  Jojudk.    Lin.  SifU.  Pentnndria  Di-Trigynia, 

calion.     Toum-  Xnit,  »•  *03.  j^  G«rt.  FrurL.  1.  |>.  43. ;  Latn.   III.,  t.  185. ;  Dec.    l'r<Ht,  9. 
p.  fgs. ;  Brongn,  M*m.  Rham.,  \t.  \i. 
^tmm*i*n-     Jujublcr,  Fr. ;  Judciidorn.  Crcr, 

tion.    From  woMf^  Cne  Arabic  nnnte  of  the  lotvu. 

*t\,  Z.  ruLGA^Ris  Lam.     Tlic  common,  or  rw/Zipff/rr/,  Jujul)C. 

Lam.  III.,  IR5.  f.  1.;  D«.  Prod.,  2,  p.  la  ;  Don'*  Mill.  3.  p.  S3. 
^^MwHwmn.       AhAmnu*    ^iryphut   Lin.  Spce.^  ShS.,  PaJt.   FL  Ran..  ^  L  m.;     Z.  mUvr  Deitf. 
^PjriL^S. p.  SnS.  N,  Du  Ham.,  L  l(x,but  not  of  G»rL  j    Z.  Ji(fuha  Mill.  Diet,  No.  1.,  tut  tut  of 
*       UttL ;  itllabler  euitivfe,  Fr. ;  Bru«U>wrefi,  Gcr  :  GiuKgiol,  HaL 

Rngntvtttgi,    Imin,  111.  186v  f  1-  i  Pall  FL  Row..  1  L  5l». :  N.  Du  Ham.  3.  t.  1&  i  ftnd  our  At-  iSft 
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KHAMNA^CE^. 


'ZYPHUS. 


Sjtec.   Char^t  ^c.      Branchlets  glabrous.  *93 

Leaves  ovate,  retuse,  denticulate  gla- 
brous, or,  beneath,  pubescent  along  the 
nerves.  Prickles  not  any,  or  twin,  one 
of  thera  recurved.  Drupe  ovato-ob- 
long.  A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of 
Syria,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Rome* 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  10.)  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1640.  In  its  native  country, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  thick  cylindrical  stera,  somewhat 
twisted.  The  bark  is  brown,  and  rather 
chapped.  The  branches  are  ntuncrous^ 
pliant,  armed  with  prickles,  zigzag  in 
their  direction ;  the  prickles  at  the  joints 
being  two  of  unequal  sizc^  of  which  one 
Ls  almost  straight,  and  the  other  shorter 
and  quite  straight.  The  leaves  arc  al- 
ternate and  oval-oblong,  somewhat  hard  and  coriaceous^  The  flowers  are 
flnmU,  axillary,  of  a  pate  yellow  colour,  with  t>hort  peduncles.  The  fruit  is 
oval-ob!ong,  rescrabling  that  of  the  olive }  at  first  green,  afterwards  yellow, 
and  entirely  red  when  ripe.  It  has  a  niild  and  vinous  taste.  The  pulp 
encloses  a  nut,  having  a  long  point  at  one  of  the  extremities,  and  it  con- 
tains two  seeds.  In  the  south  of  France,  tlie  tree  flowers  in  the  liegin- 
ning  of  summer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  tn  the  beginning  of  autumn.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  flowers  in  autumn,  and  the  fruit  never  arrives 
«t  maturity.  In  England,  we  have  only  seen  very  small  plants^  kept  in 
pots,  in  pita. 

Gtographi/,  History,  ^c.  This  tree  is  indigenous  in  Syria,  and  other  parts 
of  Aina,  ^so  in  Greece  (sec  p.  165.) ;  and  it  is  cultivated  on  both  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  been  acclimatised  in  Italy  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  different  parts  of  that  country,  as  far  north  iis 
Genoa.  Pliny,  speaking  of  thejujul>e,  says  that  **  this  tree,  and  the  Jzer/n- 
racM,  were  imported  into  Itidy,  from  Africa  and  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  planted  on  the  ranipm-ts  of  Rome,  where  they  made  a  fine  ap- 
peamnce,  from  their  heads  rising  above  the  houses."  Du  llaniel  recommcnda 
the  tree  to  be  cultivated  generally,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  foliage; 
and,  in  Languedoc,  on  account  of  its  fruit.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  somewhat 
acid;  but  the  fle^h  is  firm,  succulent,  and,  when  dried,  it  makes  a  very 
desirable  sweetmeat.  The  syrup  of  jujubes  is  employed  for  abating  fever, 
and  purifying  the  blood;  and  in  coughs  and  catarrhs:  lozenges  for  the 
latter  purposes  are  also  made  of  it.  The  plant  prefers  a  soil  that  is  rather 
dry,  to  one  that  in  moist;  and,  when  once  established,  it  is  by  no  means 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  winters  of  Paris.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  whether  of  young  or  old  trees  ;  or  by  suckers,  which  it  throws  up 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Seeds  may  also  be  procured  of  it  from  Italy.  Wc 
have  seen  the  fruit  on  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  Cels,  at  Paris,  in  1828; 
and  gathered  it  in  that  of  Signer  di  Negro,  at  Genoa,  in  1819.  In  1835,  there 
Wtfe  plants  of  this  species  in  tlie  Fulham  Nursery. 


tt  2.  Z.  sxnb'nsis  Lam, 


The  Chinese  Jujube. 

i  Don*!  MUL,  S.  p.  ». 


Lam.  Diet.  J  3.  p.  318.  j  D«.  Prod,  i  p, 

fKmi^mtr.    /thi>mnui  ^Cizyphiu  Lemr.  PI.  Cock.,  15S. 

ipCf.  tSkar.  I;e.  Br»nchlcu  ^lubctcpnt.  Lc«ve«  ovatn-.iiti-mp  acute,  spiratc,  gUbroui,  esMfM 
bmCith,  along  the  ncrvDt.     PnckU4  (win,  •iraightUh,  Mouli  rcAi'xni.     Drupe*  omle. 

Xljpataa  to  be  «  native  nf  Chi rui,  AppArciilly  on   the  Hi!   PafU  (larttcn  ,  but  it  U  a 

MlMti(Hi  wtiPtliirr  correctly     ^D^e.   J'roiL,  li.  p   19]  i    into  England  in   181H,   and 

d<r«n1brd  hi  the  Stiutvau  Jiu  llamtt  a>  rcnuiring  proL4.itiun  Junng  winter  in  th«  Parlt  Qardcn. 
The  name  is  in  Txxiilifet'f  CaUtdogve,  hut  the  plaid  in  their  arboretum  waa  dead  in  1^35^  atid  wir 
h«r«  iMTTcr  Men  It 
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m  3.  Z.  spi'na-Chri'st/  Willtl.     Christ's  Thorn  Jujube. 

tdtntUlciaftm.    WilUL  J»|Kc.,  I.  a  IIOS.  j  Dec,  Prod,,  2.  p.  20. :  Dod'i  Mill,  2.  p.  24. 
S^mmymen,     nhkmtiut  ipjut-Chrlfti  tin.  Spec  ,  SMS.,  IJwfFl  AtL,  I  p.  iOl 


Fonk. 


i^^ 


/Zhiranut  Naklca 
'^H  ,  but  riot  of  Lin. ;  2.  k/rickn*  Mill.  Diet,  No.  4. ;  Z.  yNapica  Lam.  Diet, 
»  -.  M.^ ,  .wi/HTci  Al(>.  £«.,  ^  t.  4.  p.  10.  i  (£a6plU  *pinbM  jSauil.  Pr'M.^  477.  6er^  Smae.  Append., 
t  1605.  i  ChrutkroDoi]  Judcndorn,  G<7. 

Kmgrathtgi.     Alp.  Eg.,  2.  l.  4  p.  la  ;  Ocr  Emac.  Append.,  t  tdOia 

51(»<rc.  r*ar,,4'ft  Leiiv<»  ovate,  i>btu«c,  toothed,  glabroiic,  ur.  beneath.  pubcstoeuL  PrickJe*  t*in, 
■preading,  one  *tniight,  the  other  rather  Incurvul.  Flowert  difposed  upon  iwduncJ^,  thAt  vc 
caryioboK'ly  divUlt^l,  ami  vUIcmh."!]'  toToentotc.  Drupet  ovkte-globofre.  Innsbit*  the  north  of 
Africiand  Palesiine,  (/>fc.  f^utf.,  ii.  jn  i:t>,}  A  dec^iduout  »h,rulj,  growing  tuUhehcifjht  of  an. 
in  the  niirth<if  Africa,  in  Palestine,  in  Etl^iopl*,  and  in  Ejjyjjt.  liitrjducvd  In  I7it».  J'bc  flowcn 
are  vellowuK  prten  ;  the  fruit  oblftnjf,  about  thciiie  of  a  «li>o,  with  a  p'«'a**"t  iubacid  lAate,  and 
ummI  a«  food  by  thv  inhabiuntii  of  Kgyft  and  Arabia.  Hajtclqutkt  think*  that  thic  is  thii  Ireei 
frotn  which  tbc  crown  of  Ihorna  woa  talten  which  waa  put  on  the  head  of  nur  Saviour  during  the 
rriiciflxiOD  ;  but  tho  more  general  opinLoii  ii  in  favour  of  i'atidru*  aculeAtui.  Liniiim*  rai»ed  it 
fVom  j-eeda  tedt  bj  Uaa»elquitt,  and  Miller  culllrateiV  it,  in  115&,  from  rieeda  ;  but  mv  have  never 
•cen  the  plant,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  la  now  to  be  procured  in  England. 

X.  S.  2  inSrmu  Dec^  Prod.,  ii.  p,  20,  —  This  has  no  prickles,  and  its 

leaves  are  larger,  and  very  obtuse. 

$4.  Z.  iJiCV^RVA  liuxb.     The  incurvedr^pined  Jujube. 

[id^ntUkaUcm.    Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  8.  p.  364. }  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  9U  j  Don V  Mill,  S.  p.  25. 
'       tgmt.    Z.  panlcuI&U  HamOt.  MSS, 

I  t^c.  Char.,  Ssc.  Leave*  oval,  obtuielj  acuminate,  crcnulatc,  5-nerved,  oblique  at  the  baae.  Petiotca 
and  tiervw  pube*c«nt-  Prickle*  aolilary,  or  twin,  with  one  incurved.  Flower*  with  the  rtylc  (wrted 
haJf'W-ay  down,  diipoMd  in  blfld  pedunded  cjrmc«.  ^Dtrc.  Prrtd..  ii-  p.  iSli.)  A  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  i«>  ft. ;  a  native  of  Upper  Nepal,  and  introduced  in  ISil.  I'tie  dower*  arc  of  a  yellowiih 
RTccn,  and  appear  Iti  August  and  September:  they  are  succeeded  by  amoll^  round,  dark  purple 
liruil.     We  have  never  aecn  the  plant, 

■  5.  Z.  FLExuo^sA  JVa/L     The  flexible  Jujube. 

\Miimtifleatitm,    Wall,  in  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  Jd5.  -,  Don'i  MilL,  2.  p,  i5. 

A  tniooth  »hrub|,with  spiny  flexible  branchca,  and  unarmed  atraight  branehleta. 
De  Terr  long  and  «traiKht,  the  other  recurved.  Leave*  lanccolalc,  obtuce,  crenaic. 
Flower*  asillary,  u»ua1ly  tolitar^.  Style  deeply  blOd.  {Don't  MilL,  ii,  p.  Sj^)  A  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it  gruwi  to  tlie  height  of  SfL  It  i>  cotitidefed  an  elegant  plant.,  with  mahogany, 
colaured  prickle*,  and  aollUry  yHlowiah  flower*,  rather  tone  It  wa*  introduced  in  \m)\  but  we 
have  not  acen  the  plant 

App.  i.    Half-hard}^  Species  qfZizj/p/ius  already/  irUroditced, 

Z.  Uttut  lam.,  the  Rhimn\n  I.&tu»of  linusui.  (ZJr*/  ^cf-  mi 

far.,  1788,  L  <1.{  Skaw't  Afr.,  No  GJ£.  C  att.}  and  our^l^r.  IS**.)  the  I S** 

\r„..^  ,,f  rk,.v  Ixilophagi, ii  adeciduoui  shrub,  from  3 ft,  to  4 ft  in  ^ 

I  nwdernble  tiitfrrc»t,  and  Mninently  dtMtTving  of  A 

l<  .\  con*crwative  wall.     It  i*  a  native  of  Perkia,  aftd 

fii  r  of  Afnca,  e«{kccial1yofthekingdoinof  Tuni<,  it)  a 

tiJict  ciiUeti  Jereed,  which  was  formerly  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi.  It  ho*  the  habit  of  the  iHh&ranu«,  and  the  Aower*  of 
Uie  cotnmon  jujube;  but  the  fruit*  are  amaller^  rounder,  and 
tweeter,  being  about  the  sue  of  aloe*,  and  containing  large 
•tones :  they  are  Ijome  nn  every  part  of  the  plant  like  gcmse- 
^lierrie*}  and  have  a  purplmh  tingi:.  The  farinarcou*  pulp  Is  *e> 
f  from  the  itone.  and  laid  by  for  winter  use.  Ita  Havour 
rhcs  nearly  to  tiiat  of  figs  or  datc«.  A  kind  of  wine  ii 
firam  the  fruit  by  expressing  the  Juice,  and  dtlutinji  it 
; With  watery  tmt  it  will  not  Keep  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
Batjva  of  tome  iiaila  of  Aftica  convert  the  fVuiU  into  o  sort  of 
1,  by  exposing  them  for  toine  day*  to  tlie  aun,  and  aftcr- 
WftrAa  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden  tnf>rur,  until  the 
icfkrIliMMUf  part  l«  separated   from  tiic  otonct.      The  meal 

iMtaw  produced  i*  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  whidh,  when  dried  in 
the  sun,  rcaemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest  gingerbread,  llie  ttoncs  are  afterwards  put 
Into  a  vesaei  of  water,  and  shaken  about,  ao  a*  to  separate  the  farina  which  may  still  adhere  to  thetn. 
Ibi*  communicates  a  sweet  and  ogrveible  taate  to  the  water  \  and,  with  bhe  aildltion  of  a  little  pounded 
Villet,  it  form*  a  pleasant  liquor,  called  fimdi,  which  is  the  coiaraon  breakfast,  in  many  parts  of 
liUdamar,  during  the  month*  of  February  and  March.  The  fruit  i*  collectwl  by  fproading  a  cloth 
upon  the  ground,  and  t>eatingthe  branche*  with  a  stick.  The  Jolo«  of  the  Lotophagi  mu*t  not  be 
oonfounded  wlUi  the  Egyptian  lotos,  which  i*  the  Ayiupha<'a  £,6tui ;  with  the  lotoiof  flomer  nnd  Dio*- 
eoride*,  which  i*  a  specie*  of  7>if6liuni  i  with-  tl»e  lotos  of  Hii^pocratei,  which  is  the  Celtis  nustridl* ; 
'or  with  the  Italian  loto*,  which  is  the  Zhosp^ro*  Z,5tua  [tioH'i  Mitt.,  il .  p.  54.)  PlanU  of  this  specie* 
were  introduced  into  Britain  in  17.11  i  but  they  are  rarely  to  \x  met  with.  and.  when  they  are,  they 
■  treated  as  frame  plants.  PlanU  might  probably  be  obtained  from  Italy,  or  ftom  the  French  cole 
lilal  garden  at  Algiers. 

Z.  nitida  Kaxb.  is  a  native  of  China,  introduced  in  IHSS.  The  fruit  is  1  in  long,  pale  yellow  when 
Ifpc,  and  edible ;  the  root  produces  innumerable  luckcrs,  which  run  to  a  great  dlsunce  from  the 
parvnl  tree.     This  specie*  t*  recorded  a*  a  green.hou*«  plant,  but  will  probably  prove  half-harilv. 

Z.  parrxfhlta  Del.  ( Fcy./>tm  Ejgjfpl)  i*  a  nardy>peciei,  not  yet  introduced.  Z.  mueron^ta  Willd.  is 
■  Cape  species.  Z.  gfd^ra  Roxbi  u  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.   Z  (EnafUfa  MIU,  Z.  tomentdM  iloxb.. 
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and  Z.  aih€nt  Raxt)  are 


u-e  aUo  natirfciof  the  EmI  Iim11«».  /.  agreHtn  Schult-  Wirt  Z.  lojmifintt  Schuft 
>rth  nf  Cliinji  ;  aiul  Z.  r((/-/n)/*.  i»  &  itallri' oi  the  CA|»ec(  Good  llofic     All  Iiicm 


;  i  It.  in  India,  aiiif  1  '^ 

jfaiwe  know,  b*  no  I 

,  \v.  t  4J.);  aiJ>I  (hi 

I,  (townjr  below,  ai*  kh-u  .i»  tjnr  »- 

),'lii.  CorymtMi^kitUiry.altniMt  ■*:> 

.  iinoath  and  yellow  when  npo,  <.' 


llirac 
'  iiaioiiuccii,  uiri  tried  in  very  dry  soil,agurtil 


k«;   JJrui>e  gkibutar,  «iXi'  ol' 
-(  nut.     Tijtri  i>  a  varktv 

,,,!       ..(      -.     t,,r,,-    I. .11, 1       JslHOllt 


wtthout  any  protection. 


ul    LtjC    LhiXk  u^l    inuaL    ui    ; 

k4>d  u  4  grven-houi^'  plain 

3  Jt^larnl  ;  Iiut  wc  hjvi'  in' 

:ulM(ur  Auslr 

iruit  a*  (JH 

rry  of  the  v 


thrirc  in  the  i)i«-i* 


iliyM;  Mime  of  whirl),  growing  od  the  higher 

,    (See  thtyieU  Ilftttf ,  |l  IiSh-)     In  the  ganlen 

N|ni.ieii,  which  hoi  itood  two  w  iittcrs  agalnit  «  wall 


Genus  II. 


PALIU'RUSL.  TnKP/kLWRVStorCHJUST'sTBOItS.  Lin.SyMf,  PentAticlria 

Trigynia, 

I denflfieation.    Toum.  In<t.,  L  J*;  ;  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Nm,  p.  1881;  Dec.  Prod.,  I.  p.  2i  :  Don't 
MUI.,  g.  |t  S.i  :  Hr<.nv-h    Mri.v  Hh.m.,  p.  *6. 

tripatiim  ,  and  c^urfw,  urine  j  tn  alliuion  to  lit  diuretic  qualUlci ;  or  fro«n 

Pallurui,  th  ..  Africa;  now  called  NaWI. 

«  1.  P.  aculea'tds  Z/ani.     The  prick U  Paliuriis,  t>r  ChriftU  Thorti^ 

.Jd^ttiflem/vft   l^r"    111     ■  ^lO.i  Fl.  Fr..fHl    ^    v..    m*}  .  s.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t  17,  ;  Don's  Mill ,»  p,  y3. 

I^MOMj^Mif'A      "  I'ffM.    d'ow/'*..  /'     aiutr&Ji«    GVrf.   Ft  net ,   1.  t.  W    f.  5.  ;    /•. 

vul(f<lri«  D  S<rp  .  !»!>.  ;  /:  ru»  /./«.  S>fc.,  £81.  ;  ZSlyphui  /^aliiirutlfW/i/. 

af/arr,  I,  p  I  .;../   Mrt,'.,t.l^:     ,  .    __:      iimninr    Ratrt of  Libya  Girrard.  i  E'plncde 

Chri«t,  ArgjluK,  r.-;(c.<]»»).fau, />, ,  Ktll.igtlU-r  Ju  r 

Zf.      Lain    111.  t  Hit.  -,  S.  Uuh..  ,5.  I.  17.  ,  <-  l    L  «.  t  5.^  Bol.   Mag.,  t  1S93.  ; 

I..  X<t  2HW.  ;  nurjtg.  19',  ;  lUul^the  j<l*it<$  i-t  '  ,   L»olb  In  *  yuuDg  4liri  an  old  itate. 

In  our  Seoofid  Volume. 

Sj>rr.  Char,,  S^c.  Bmnchlcts  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate, 
Kerrulateii,  quite  biuooth,  S-nerved,  with  two  spines 
at  tJie  base,  one  straight,  the  other  rccun'c*!.  Flowers 
in  axillnry  crowtleJ  uinhellulcs ;  few  in  an  umbellule. 
Wing  of  capsule  crcnated.  (Don's  Mtll.^  ii.  p.  23. '>  A 
Imuichin^'  deciduous  hhruh,  or  low  tree  ;  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  north  and  west  of  Asia, 
and  introduced  in  l.jOO,  The  dowers,  which  are  pro- 
dureil  in  great  ahundunce,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
und  they  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  u  buckler  shape. 
Hut  and  thin,  I)ut  curiuceoii».  From  the  j^^inpilar  ap- 
pcarftncc  of  thin  fruit,  which  has  the  footstalk  at- 
tached to  the  middle,  whit  h  is  raised  like  the  crown  of  a  hut,  and  the 
flattened  di.sk,  which  rcsemhleji  its  brim,  the  French  have  given  this  tree 
the  name  of  pfrHt-r/taftrnu,  On  both  shores  of  the  Mcdfterninean,  it 
Urowj*  to  about  the  name  hcifrht  as  the  common  hawthorn.  la  the 
south  of  RuHsia,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  bushy  tree,  with  numerous 
bnmche*,  thickly  clothed  with  prickles,  coming  out  in  pairs  at  tiie  buds,  one 
"  them  bent  back,  and  both  very  utiarji.  It  is  found  on  the  hilis  near  the 
Like  of  Baikal,  particularly  near  warnj  springs;  if  is  also  found  in  the  .south 
of  Cuucaaus  and  (icorsia,  and  in  the  woody  tnountains  of  Tutirida,  wficre  it 
renders  »omc  ;mrt>i  of  thctn  nlmosr   impervious.     In  many  ports  of  Ittily 
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die  hedges  are  farmed  of  tliis  pUiiit,  as  they  are  of  the  hawthorn  in  Britain  ; 
it  is  also  the  common  heiige  plant  in  Asia.  Du  Hamel  recommends  it  for 
being  employed  for  hedges  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  abounds  in  a 
wild  state.  Medicinally,  the  entire  plant  is  considered  diuretic ;  and  It  is 
said  to  have  been  given  with  success  m  dropsical  cases,  Virgil,  when 
describings  in  figurative  language,  Nature  as  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Julius  Csesar,  savs  the  earth  was  no  lonper  covered  with  flowers  or  corn, 
but  with  thistles,  and  the  sharp  spines  of  the  jMiliurus.  Columella  recom- 
mends excluding  the  plant  entirely  from  gardens,  and  planting  it  with 
brambles  for  the  purpose  of  forming  live  hedges.  In  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  has  been  tried  in  this  way,  the  same  objection  is  mude  to  it  as  to 
hedges  of  the  common  sloe  (PriVnus  spinosu)  in  this  country;  viz-  that  it 
throws  up  such  numerous  suckers  as  in  a  short  time  to  extend  the  width  oF 
the  hedge  considerably  on  hoth  sides.  As  this  sjiecies  abounds  in  Judaea, 
and  as  the  spines  are  very  sharp,  and  the  branches  wry  pliable^  and  easily 
twisted  into  any  figure,  Belon  supposed  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  was 
put  upon  the  head  of  Christ  before  nia  trucifixionj  to  be  composed  of  them. 
Josephus  says  "  that  this  thorn,  having  sharper  prickles  than  any  other,  in 
order  that  Christ  might  be  the  more  tormented,  they  made  choice  of  it  for 
a  crown  for  him*"  (Anf.  of  f he  Jews,  book  i.  chap,  ii,,  as  quoted  by  (ierard.) 
IIasseli]uist>  however,  thinks  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  formed  of  another 
prickly  plant,  the  Zfzyphus  sphia-Chriati  W.,  J2hamnus  spiaa-ChrfstJ  Lhi. ; 
but,  according  to  Warbnrton,  it  was  the  -'icanthiis  mdllis,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  prickly  at  all. 

S/tttistks.  The  Inrgnt  pUnt  nt  th)«  fti>cciM  In  Uie  npighbourhood  of  London  it  at  Syon,  where 
Ifc  li  JJfl.  hifch,  (he  trunk  I  n.,  Atid  the  diumetrr  of  the  head  ^)  (L  ilirc  our  etijrrBTliiK  oT 
thii  trra  in  Vol.  11.)  Thcrt*  u  »  (iiic  nid  8{te<'iiiirn  in  the  Botanic  Garden  a(  Oxthn\  about  iilO  ft, 
hi|(h,  aiid  one  in  the  Chelcea  liutank  Gardrii  of  cnoRlderablo  Age,  IjliI  ntit  reinarkahic  for  \t* 
heiHiit.  I'lantf,  in  the  Londnn  tiunerliet,  are  t^.  iV/.  each  ;  at  Bnllwyller.  1  TrancSOccnU  CAch  ; 
aim  at  New  Yorli,  SH)  centi  each. 


G£Nt\S    III. 


BERCHFM//!  Neck.      The  Bkrciiemia, 

Monogynia. 
MemtMcttUm,    Keck.  Kk-ni..  2.  ]>  I2i  j,  iiee.  P«hI.,  i  p.  K. 


An,   S</sf,     Pentfindria 


Brorign,   Mem.  Rhant,  4?. ;  IHin** 


CBnAplia  Hfvfiu,  F  Gru,,  1.  p.  t=»].,  and  ScMfft.  Sp*L.  i.  p,  9r«. 
JJtrivatiim,    From  Berchem,  ptoh»U\y  the  name  of  M>me  bulanlAt, 

Defcription^  tfc    Twining  deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is   only  miL- 
species  considered  hardy. 

_1  1.  B,  voLU^BiLis  Drc.    The  twining  Bcrcheraia. 

Umt^fkatum.    Dw   Prod.,  2.  p.  9»  ;  Don'*  Mill,,  S.  p.  27. 

^WMMMTj,     /7hftinnitf  vnli^hllii  t.ia.  Fit  Sunpf.,  ISl,  Ja<^.  Jtm.  Kar.t  t  ti3R  j  Zixyji^ut  va\iA)\tit 

Witid,  Sftec.,  1.  p.  UOi.;  CBnAplla  volhbllU  SrkuJt.  Stftt.,  5.  pt.  f^/L  ;  fiu|tt»le  Jack,  Pirginkm. 
Kngr^vinga.    Jawj.  Icon    Rar.,  t-  3.16.;  E.  of  PL,  No.  asilfi. ;  and  our  Ji^.  J96. 


Sprc.  Char.^  Sfc,  Branches  glabrous,  rather  twining. 
Leaves  oval,  mucronatc,  somewhat  waved.  Flowers 
tlicEcious.  Drupes  oblong.  {Dec.  Frm/.t  ii.  p.  22.) 
A  deciduous  twining  shruo,  a  native  of  Carolina  and 
Virginin,  in  deep  awamps  near  the  sea  coast.  Intro- 
duced in  17H.  According  to  Pursh,  it  ascends  the 
highest  trees  of  Taxodium  disticbuiu,  in  the  dismal 
swamp  near  Suffolk  in  Virginia  ;  and  it  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Supple  Jack,  The  stems 
twine  round  one  another^  or  any  object  which  they 
may  be  near ;  but,  in  British  gardens,  they  are  sel- 
dom seen  above  Sk,  or  I  Oft.  high,  probably  from 
little  attention  being  paid  to  place  the  plant  in  a 
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deep  tmndy  or  peaty  soil,  and  to  supply  it  with  Abuiidnnceof  rnuiiiturt'in  the 
growing  sensotK  The  roliagehas  a  neat  appearance.  The  flowers  iire  hiimll, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour;  and,  in  America,  they  are  biict-eetled  by 
oblong  vinjet-cotoured  berries.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttlngH  of  the  root, 
or  of  the  branches,  or  by  layers.  Plants  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London.  2s,  hd. 
each;  and  ut  New  York,  1  dollar. 

App.  i.    Olha-  Species  of  Rerchetnnx, 

B.  JtavfieemJt  Brongn.,  lheZlx)i>hui  flnv^iccne  nf  Wattich  ,  ii  »  Vi^al  climber,  tint  yvt  iMtrrahi^pd. 
B.  UmeAta  Dec,  AhAinniu  linr&tut  Lin.,  U  a  Rreert.houM'  *hrub,  {ntrnciuetMl  in  DrUH  Irtnti  (  Ihiim.  It 
growi  to  the  briichi  of  8 ft  B.  /.ourrirtftna  Z/rr.,  the  /ihimnu»  lincAtua  of  Lam,,  but  iiul  vf  Uii- 
niriu,  i*  ■  (ntUng  «hnib,  a  native  or  Cochto.China,  araoiig  tii^lgca  Arxf  bukhe*,  iiot  ycl  inlrodkicrd, 
but,  lit  all  protmbtlity.  half4i'«i>t)>  or  hnniy 


Gfnus  fV. 


yfflQDua 


?HA'M>'US  Lam. 


TiiB  Buckthorn, 
gjnia. 


L'm,  St/tt,    Pentundtia    Mono* 


tificalioH.  Lara.  Dicr.,4.  )v  461.;  Lam.  ML,  LlSS.  j  Gsrt,  Fruct,  iL{k  106. ;  D«c  Prod.,  S.  n  23.  j 

m't  Mill.,  S2.  p  ta* ;  BrtMifn.  M«;in  Rham.,  u.  d.<J. 
nmtmfmi*.    Nerprun,  Fr.  ;  Wcgdom,  Grr.  ;  the  Kam,  or  Flart'i,  Th«rnc,  Gerard. ;  Box  Thorn. 
ISpNmMm.    From  the  Celtic  word,  ram,  iri((oif>ii]g  a  tuA  ol  branchc*;  which  the  Greek*  have 
clirafcd  to  rAdwuoj,  and  the  L^tiuf  to  ramus. 

Detcription,  ^c.  Deciduous,  or  evergreen  shrubs,  one  or  two  of  them 
with  the  habit  of  low  trees,  and  some  of  them  sub -procumbent,  or  procum- 
bent; and  all  of  them,  except  the  latter,  di-stinguishcd  by  an  upright  stilF 
mode  of  growth,  and  numerous  strong  tliorns  in  their  wild  stale;  whence  the 
name  of  ram,  or  buck,  thorn.  Many  of  the  sorts  set  down  in  books  a-s  species 
are,  doubtless,  only  varieties;  but,  till  the  whole  are  brought  together,  .^nd 
cultivated  in  one  garden,  this  cunnot  be  determined.  The  flowers  in  all  the 
species  are  inconspicuous  ;  but  the  R.  Jlatcruus  and  its  varieties  are  most 
vnlunblc  evergreen  shrubs,  and  several  of  the  other  Bpecies  are  ornanientul, 
both  from  their  foliage  and  their  fruit ;  the  latter  of  which  is  also  useful  in 
dyeing.  R.  hybridus,  li.  alpinus,  R.  catharticua^  H.  Frangtda,  /?.  sax;itilis,  R. 
alnitolius,  and  R.  latifdilius  are  species  procurable  in  the  nursene*^,  and  well 
de^er^-ing  of  cultivation.  They  arc  all  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers, 
and  most  of  them  by  cuttings;  and  they  will  all  grow  in  any  soil  that  i&  dry. 
They  all  vary  much  in  magnitude  by  culture,  in  common  with  most  plants 
which,  in  a  wild  state, grow  hi  arid  soils. 

}  i.  Marcoritta  Neck, 

ini6inmu  and  /f  !ati5mu4  of  Tourn. 
fci.  Char.     Flowers  usually  dicecious,  and  5-cleft-     Fruit  n  berry,  with  3 
ttcciiH^  or,  from  abortion,  2  seeds.  Seeds  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  raphe 
tti  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.     Leaves  usually  permanent;  coriaceous, and 
glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod,,  U.  p.  23.) 

A.  Alnlcrmti  Tourn,     Flowers  raceniote,  a-clrft.     Evergreen  Shrubi^ 
•  I.  /?.  //late'rnus  L.    The  Alatcrnus, 

T,lrT  Sprr  ,  9*1. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  23.,  I>oni  Mtll ,  S,  |».  30. 
"*  irfrw  MUL  IHct.,  No.  I. 

'.a  gcncrir  name,  adopted  from  Diotoortilea.  datignaliiiff  tl»r  alt«niat« 


ir>.  r.  t  J  S.  Du  Ham.,  5  p.  4S.  t.  U 

o  u  it 


and  our /If.  tfT. 
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Sju-i\  Char.y  See.  Leaves  OT?ate-eUiptical»  or  lanceo- 
late, coriaceous,  quite  smooth,  serrated.  Flowers  ,  _ 
rlicBcious,  ilisposecl  in  short  racemes.  {Don's  ' 
Vl/j//.,  ii.  p,  :}(>.)  An  evergreen  shnib,  a  native 
of  the  fjouth  ul  Eiirupe  and  the  north  of  Africa; 
ill  ciiltiv.uiiiii,  in  Eugland,  from  the  tla_vs  of  Par- 
kiuiion,  in  lii'ifO.     There  are  seveml  varieties, 

•  tt.  A.  2  halearica  Hort.  Par.     The  Bnltanc 

Alaitntu*. — Leaves  roundish.  The  /^hain> 
nua  rotundifoHua  of  Duauuii.  We  take 
this  as  the  first  variety,  u-ssuniing  the 
species  to  be  vthat  is  called  H.  A.  lati- 
fi»lius,  which  is  the  conmioiicst  variety  in 
British  mirseries. 

•  R.  A.  3  tmfiiimca   Hort,   Par.      The  Spatmh  Alatennit,  —  Leave» 

ovate,  D  little  toothed. 

•  R.  A,  ^  filiu  mnntfatui.    The  goid'blotched-Jeaved  AlaUniuJi. 

•  R.  A.  5  Jii/iig  nurds      The  (ioLI-fn\ij;e:d-leat:'ed  Ataternug, 

•  R.  A.  6  foliu   argcn/rii.      The  silvt^'ei\s,cd-irapefi  Alaternm.  —  This 

variety,  wJiich  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  large  proportion  of 
the  leaves  which  is  white,  is  more  tender  than  some  of  llie  other 
varieties,  it  generally  ijoe^s  bcht  a;i:aiiiNt  a  wall,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  splendid  appearance,  especially  in 
winter. 
R  .  A.  7  angustifofia^  synon.  R.  Clmii  Willil.  JVit  natrow^favtd 
Alfiferrtfix, — ^Figurcd  in  3////.  /co«.,  1. 16.  fig,  2.  This  variety  is  so  dis- 
tinct, that  it  is  l>y  many  authors  considered  as  a  species.  There 
are  two  subvarieties  of  it,  the  gold-stripcd-l caved,  aiid  the  silvcr- 
stripcd-leavcJ.  They  ure  all  of  reinarkiibly  free  growth,  more 
especially  It.  A,  angustifoliu. 

Geographifj  Hutorif^  Sfc.  The  alaternus  is  a  densely  branched  shrub,  grow  ing 
to  the  height  of  16  ft.  or  'i*Jft,  in  sheltered  situutiun.'j,  hut  always  preserving 
the  character  of  a  bush,  unless  carefully  trained  to  a  hinjjlc  stem.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  shining,  and  often  glandular  at  the  base,  and  serrated  in  some 
varieties,  but  entire  in  other?*.  The  flowers  are  nmnerous,  male  or  female,  or 
imperfect  herinuphrodiles.  on  the  same  or  dittlrent  individimlfi ;  and  hence 
the  plant  is  seldom  seen  in  England  bcarini^  fruit.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Houlh 
of  Europe,  and  was  observed  by  8ir  Jumes  8mitb,  in  Italy,  sometimes  only  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  and  at  others  as  high  as  a  low  tree.  Evelyn,  ako, 
observed  it  there;  and  says  that  its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  from  Aj>ril 
to  June,  afford  an  "early  ami  marvelloun  relief  to  bees."  Evelyn  boasts  that 
he  was  the  first  who  brought  the  alatcrnus  into  use  and  reputation  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  had  propagated  it  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberhuid.  Pairkia- 
§on,  however,  first  introduced  it;  and  he  commcnd!i  it  for  the  beauty  and 
verdure  of  the  leaves,  "  abiding  quite  fresh  all  the  year."  In  his  time  it 
was  called  evergreen  privet.  The  ^ilant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  iind  by  Dios- 
corides,  both  as  medicinal  and  as  being  used  in  dyeing.  Clusius  states  that  in 
Portugal  the  bark  is  used  to  dye  a  red,  and  the  wood  to  dye  a  blackish  blue* 
In  British  gjirdens,  this  shrub  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  more  especiaJly  the  narrovv-lc^ived 
variety.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
evergreens  generally  planted,  not  only  for  hedges  and  to  conceul  objects,  but 
to  clothe  walls,  and  to  be  elipjied  into  artificial  shapes.  In  London  and  Wjse*a 
Retired  Gardener^  published  in  I70*j,  it  is  recommended  to  grow  the  alatcrnus 
in  cases  (boxes), for  ornamenting  gardens  siml  court-yards;  and,  when  clipped 
into  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  ball,  for  placing  in  the  borders  of  parterres. 
'*  You  give  it  what  shape  you  think  fit  by  the  help  of  your  shears,  which,  being 
well  guided,  will  make  this  shrub  of  a*  very  agreeable  figtire."  {Ret.Gnrd,, 
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ii.  p.  751.)  The  four  large,  round,  and  Boioothly  clipped  plants  of  phil- 
lyrea,  on  naked  stems,  mentioned  in  p.  45.  as  possessed  by  Evelyn  at  Says 
Court,  were  doubtless  of  this  species,  and  not  of  the  genus  Phillyrea,  which 
is  of  inuch  slower  and  less  robust  growth.  The  >llaternus  was  at  that  time, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Miller,  frequently  confounded  with  the  JPhillj^- 
rea ;  but  the  two  genera  are  readily  distinguished  b;^  the  position  of  their 
leaves,  which  are  alternate  in  Ah6mnus,  and  opposite  in  Phill^rea.  At  pre- 
sent, the  alatemus  is  chiefly  planted  in  town  gardens,  to  conceal  walls,  and 
because  it  is  less  injured  b^  the  smoke  of  coal  than  most  other  evergreens. 
The  species,  and  alt  the  varieties,  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are 
taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  sandy  sou,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 
blotched-leaved  variety,  9^.  a  plant ;  of  the  gold-  and  silver-edged-leaved, 
2s.  6d.  each :  at  BoUwyller,  the  species  and  varieties  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  a 
plant :  at  New  York,  ?.  As  the  roots  are  not  very  productive  of  fibres,  when 
targe  plants  are  chosen,  they  should  be  such  as  have  been  reared  in  pots,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  no  check  from  removal. 

•  2.  R,  BY^BRiDUS  VHeriU    The  hybrid  Alatemus. 


Uentlfieation.    L'H«rit  Sert,  t.  5. ;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  SSL ;  Don's  MUl.,  2.  p.  33. 
SraoMMw*.    R.  tmrgnndWu*  Bort. . 
Smgr^timg.    I/H^rit  Sert,  t.  5. 


indWua  Bort.  Par. ;  B.  Mmpervlrens  Horhilan. 
Sert,  t  5. 

Spec.  Char.f  i^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  smooth,  shining, 
hardly  permanent,  rather  coriaceous.  Flowers  androgynous.  (Don**  Milt., 
ii.  p.  30.)  A  garden  hybrid,  a  sub-evergreen  shrub,  raised  from  R.  alplnus, 
fecundated  hy  R.  i4latemus,  and  forming  a  ver^  distinct  and  desirable  kind, 
which,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  oi  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  The  flowers 
are  green,  and  appear  in  May  or  June.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1833,  before  it  was  cut  down,  was  8  ft.  high. 
There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  5  ft.  high. 
Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2s.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 
B.  Wiamnu*  Dec.     Flowers  in  FascicleSy  5-cleft. 


3.  R,  LONGiFO^Lius  Link.    The  long-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Liok  Enum.,  1.  p.  228. ;  Dum.  Cours.  Bot  Cult,  &  p.  260.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  S4. 


Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  SO. 
A  Wi! 

g,  pil 
axils  of  the  veins  beneaUi.  (Don's  MUL,  ii.  P-  30.)       A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  11 ; 


Synonifme.    A  WilldenoTnla««  ROm.  et  Schult.  Syst,  5.  p.  S95. 


Spec  Char.,  Ifc.    Leaves  OTaLoblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  serrated,  smooth,  shining,  pilose  in  the 
axib  of  the  veins  beneath.  (Don's  Mi^^L,  ii.  p.  30.)  " 

introduced  in  18S3.  but  flrom  what  country  is  uncertain 

C.  Flowers  ^-cle/1,  in  Fascicles, 


3 


iji. 


t.^ 


a.  Branchlfts  terminating  in  a  Thorn. 
t  4.  .R  catha'rticus  L.    The  purging  Buckthorn. 

JdetuifitaHom.    Lin.  Spec^  280. ;  Dec.  Prod. ,  2. j>.  24.  j  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  30. 
Swmonvrm.    The  White  Thorn  of  the  modem  Greeks.  _     _    ^  „.^     ^.  .^    .. 

Engra9ing$.  Eng  Bot,  t  1(529. ;  Wood.  Med.  Bot.t  114. ;  CEd.  FL  Dan.,  t  850. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2., 
t  la  i  ouTj^.  iga ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate, toothed.  Flowers  in  fascicles,  polygamo- 
dicecious.  Berries  4-8eeded,  rather  globose.  (Z^on**  Mi//.,  ii  p.  30.)  A 
native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  plentiful  in  England. 

Variety. 

»  Ji,c.2  hydriensis  Jac,  with    larger  leaves,  ta|Kring  to   the  base,    is 
found  wild  about  Hydria. 
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JJeicripti^Hf  Huiortft  ^c.     A  deciduous  shrub  or 
low  tree,growing  to  the  height  of  12ft.  or  15 ft.  in  ^£7iiP      198 

ti  state  of  ciiUiration,  with  many  irregular  branches, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  have  a  smooth  greyish 
brown  bark ;  but  liie  older  branches  have  rougher 
bark,  armed  with  a  few  short  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  ribbed,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  gi"cen.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellowitih  green » tind  they  arc  suc- 
ceeded by  berricN,  which  are  globular,  bluish  block, 
nauii«ous,  violently  purgative,  with  4  cells,  and  as 
many  Meeds.  By  this  last  character  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  druggists  from  the  berries  of  R.  Fran- 
gula,  which  are  supposed  lo  be  less  cathartic.  In 
Britain,  thiH  species  is  found  in  native  woods  and 
thickets,  generally  on  calcareous  and  loamy  aoils,  but  seldom  above  10  ft.  or 
lii  ft.  in  height.  /\ccording  to  Pullas,  this  species  is  common  in  the  cham- 
paign and  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  with  a  trunk  thicker  than  a  m^an*s  arm, 
and  the  wood  very  hard,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hcrmiiphro Jite,  und,  in  a  wild  state,  clustered;  but  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation they  are  fewer,  and  nearly  solitary.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries 
has  the  colour  of  satf'ron,  and  it  is  used  for  staining  maps  or  paper:  they  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  French  berries.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed 
with  alum,  is  the  sap  green  of  painters  ;  but,  if  the  berries  be  gathered  late 
in  the  autumn,  the  juice  is  [jurple.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 
The  inner  bark,  like  that  of  the  ekler,  is  said  to  be  a  strong  cathaitic,  and  lo 
excite  vomiting  ;  tlie  berries  are  also  strongly  purgative ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
flesh  of  birds  which  feed  upon  them  possesses  the  same  tiuality.  Plants  of 
this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  have  attained 
the  height  of  f)ft.  in  10  years :  they  do  not  make  much  show  in  spring,  when 
in  flower ;  but  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  profusely  covered  with  their  black 
berries,  they  are  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  renmius  on  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  ore  1*.  each  j  at  New  York,  plants 
are  371  cents  each. 

If  nfauts  were  required  for  fornitng  hedges  (for  which  the  species  is  very 
eligible,  in  consequence  of  its  robust  and  rigid  habit  of  growth),  they  could,  no 
duubt,  lie  provided  and  supplied  at  a  price  less  than  that  of  plants  of  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  because  plants  of  H,  catb6rticus  come  up  in  the  first  year 
from  the  sowing. 

•  6.  R.  viRGA*TDS  Roxb,    The  twiggy  Bnckthoni. 

Mmliflcation.    Rovb.  YV  Ind.,  2.  p.  151. ;  Dec.  Prod.j  S.  p,  £4.  i  Don't  Mill,  8.  p.  3a 

SgmHtfms.    R.  c«thirtlcu»  HfimUt  MSS. 

^pcr.  Char.,  ^c.  Krcct.  Bninchlctf  tcmiitijitingiri  A'«iine,  Lciivpine«rNoj»no«lte,oblon(j,  ventncotc, 

wrrafed    Mowers  Aroiiml  tdirtuuu  of  the  young  tbotA*,  MMaxilUry  In  tliroes.  ,Sti|rmju  9— 3-clert. 

(I}oH't  MiU.,i\.  p.  3.1.)      A  ileciduouu  thrul), jmiwling  lo  the  ht-jgiit   nt  W  ft-  in  the  Ncelgherry 

M(tuotain«  in  the  Himaliiytij  iutroducvti  in  IBS).     The  tlowen  arc  very  tmM,  yellow,  »ni!l  appear 

In  Juoe  and  JuJy  i  uid  the  berric*  are  (ktini  2.  to  >t«4.'cded. 

•  6.  /?.  tincto'rius  lVald«t.   The  Dyer's  Buckthorn. 

Identiflcation.     Wal(bt  et  Kit.  PI.   Har.    Hun|t..d.  p>  S53.  ;  Dec.  i^ucJI.,  2.   p.  ^4.;  Duti'i  MIIK.  i. 

p.  SI. 
Hunanumr.     R.  cardio*?»ermu*  nUiit.  Ilrrh.  fc^L. 

EngraviH^i.     Hayiie  AUild..  t  ^7  ,  und  out  fig-  H«>.  ^Mfl^  199 

Spec.  Char,,  *!J-c.     Erect,     Leaves  ovate,  crenate-ser- 
rated.    Petioles  villous.    Flowers  crowded,  diubcious. 
Berries  obcordate,  'A-  to  4-sceded.  (Don's  7I/i//.,  ii. 
p.  31.)    A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  oi"  Hungary,  in 
hedges,  where  it  grow-s  to  the  height  of  8  ft.     Intro- 
duced in   1^20.     The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  May  and  June»  are  of  a  jjrecnis 
berries  and  inner  bark  are  used 
of  this  species,  in  the  garden 
tJcukurul  Society,  was,  in  IsH  ^  3  ft.  high,  after  being  7  years  pltuitcd. 


which  are  produced  vvn 
■cnish  yellow,  and  the  S^^ 
for  dvL'ing.  A  plant  *-Tf^ 
of  the  London  llor-     "  v  "^ 
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7.  R.  iMFBCTO^Miu^  L.     The  staining  Bucktliom,  or  Jciguon  Berry, 


Aril.  >!,.  rn.  7«.  I 


(>pc  Prod.,  2,  p.S4 

Vct»^.  Car*,  ed    S. 

-e  d'Avigiiun,  Ntr^n 

14.;  «nd  our^jf.  i^UO. 


,  .•.  p.  Jl. 

I',  wr  jFi'llo%r.licrT»i<1,  liuikthnrn  { 
/>,  ;  Farbcndcr  VVcgdoni,  Gtr* 


^Spt'c.  Char.^  Src,     Leaves  ovjjte-Iaiiceolate,  serrulated, 

sinoolhi&h.  Flowers  dicectous,  bearing  petals  in  ^^!9^MU^^  ^0^ 
tx)th  sexes.  i^Dont  AfilL,  ii.  p.  31.)  A  tieciduous, 
8Ub-procumbent  shrub;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  rocky  places ;  common  about  Avignon, 
and  the  Vaucluse ;  whence  the  name  Avignon 
IjHcrry.  Introduced  in  1683.  The  root  fixes  itself 
so  firmly  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  that  the 
plant  can  scarcely  be  pulled  tip.  The  stein  tlivides 
immediately  into  branches,  that  are  very  much  sub- 
div^dcd,  and  form  a  very  close  head,  the  shoots  having  numerous  spines, 
both  terminating  and  lateral.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  the  berries 
3-celled,  and  bluck  when  ripe.  In  England,  the  berries  are  very  seldom 
produced.  According  to  the  first  edition  oi  Du  Ifmtwif  the  berries  of  this 
species  were  gathered  green,  anti  used  for  producing  a  yellow  colour  by 
dyers  and  painters.  Miller  i>ays  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Avignoo 
berries  alluded  to  by  Du  Hani  el  are  those  of  the  narrow-leaved  alaternus, 
one  of  the  most  common  shrubs  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  J^'ouvtau 
Dv  Haynelf  this  assertion  of  Miller's  is  noticed,  together  with  one  of  Hal- 
ler's,  who  says  that  the  Avignon  berries  are  gathered  lron»  the  H.  saxatilis. 
The  writer  remarks  that  tlie  berries  are  now  very  little  used,  and  that, 
as  all  the  three  species  abound  in  the  south  of  I^rance,  and  tlie  berries 
of  all  of  them  dye  yellow,  the  Avignon  berries  were  probably  gathered 
from  all,  or  any,  of  them  indiscriminutely.  The  l>crries  are  used  for  dyeing 
leather  yellow;  and  the  Turkey  leather,  or  yellow  morocco,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  coloured  by  them.  There  are  plants  ot^  this  species  in  the 
aH>orctums  of  Messr^s.  Lo'ddiges  and  the  London  Horticultural  isociety. 
The  latter  had,  in  1834-,  attained  the  height  of  6  fL,  forming  a  very  hand- 
some bush. 


-MB,  R  saxa'tilis  L,    The  Stone  Buckthorn. 


W«Kdom.  Gitr. 


MMIIfiaUtM.     T.in.  %,  ten.  ;  Dkl  ProiL.2 
AWflWywr*      H  IongiR>liUi  }fitL  DM.  :  Stei 
tttgffitiigt.    Jacq.  Austr.,  t  tJ. ;  and  ourj^.  SUI. 

Spec.  Char.^  tj-c.     Procumbent,  or  ercctish. 
Lettvesovate^ianceolate,serruluted,Bmooth- 
ish.     Flowers  di(jecious,  female  ones  dea-  /n 
titnie   of  petals.    {Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  31.)  1) 


201 


A  procumbent  deciduous  shrub,  native 
the  south  of  Europe,  among  rocks,  in  Au^« 
tria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece.  In- 
triMluced  in  \152,  The  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish  yellow,  and  appear  in  June  and 
July.  The  lierries  are  black,  containing 
three  whitish  seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a  dry 
whitish  membrane,  separating  into  two  parts  with  clastic  force.  The 
berries  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  R.  in- 
fecttjrius,  and  Ii.  tinci6rius,  for  which  thev  are  often  sold.  Neither  this 
nor  the  preceding  species  can  be  considered  as  ormunental  in  itself; 
but  both  are  well  adapted  for  planting  among  rocks,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  In  garden  scenery,  where  natural  rocks  occur,  and  where  it 
i-M  doiiruhle  tluit  they  should  be  retained,  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  ren- 
dering them  i;^dene5(|ue  is,  by  clothing  them,  or  varying  them  with  Jihowy 
lioweriiig  phintA,  lignetms  or  herbaceous. 
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•  9.  It.  OLBdrOKS  Lin.     The  Olive-like  Burktliorn. 


EHxr4tvi»K.    OuTjfg  2Ui 

Sprc.  CJkar.lkr     rHfPow,  or 
critkrr,  cnr-                ---  "■ 
HM.,U    : 
3  ft..  In  11 

D««r  Att.  1. 

illitUtelULlii  A* 

i«  dry,  iind 

OccProd,  S. 

.'i^iitor 

iin,  Atiil 
......  II   in    kit 

Itv 

1 

uiiiterKl<M>d  to 

tnti,  ..    ,    .  l'.,    ,:      ..    ■ 

ImflgiiJd     Wdcrtf  tbt>  cnti 
Ui}(lula(««d,  the  plant*  may 
UncM  rr«Tii  pncli  other  a-i 

tiinu*  ate   iiu- 

(li.  V  win   not 

.Sl.l.btf 

lEu-wbal 

-ini-  .li«. 

tofnarp,  nt  i;oubl«  tliU  diii^  -s 

to  riitplay  it»  n*turiil  form,  .1:.  id 

fruit  to  matiitity.  Whcie  tht' unl  ih  ri<.t  tiuturtny  (iry^  an  irti- 
Qci:il  rtdg(»  of  iltj  *i)it,  mlxrd  with  roeks  or  ffonc'i,  ni  <y  be 
fi»riii«d  ;  aiitt  ftlotig  llii»  (he  dim-rrril  »|j«rit«  uf  //tiuinnuk  tnnjr 

bttCfttlCTWi. 


$08 


10. /if,-»txiFo'uus  Poir.    The  Box-leaved  Bwkdiorn 

Polr.Dlit.,4.  p.  Ati^li  Dec,  Pro<1,,£.  p,  g«. ;  Don'i  MllJ.,? 


Sjpirc  r*<fr.,*r     Dlfni«>    T^avm  ^wtr,  QuUc  entirr,  mucrortiitr,  nnooth, 
c«ri«<^ccius    r     -     -  '    '■        -'  /)tfn*j  J/rt/..  iLp.  il,)      A»biub, 

mtwmg  t<  'O  of  Suttiidiii.  and  Uitrmlumi  in 

TbSO.     Ao  :    U  only  a  variety  of  R,  clTOidr*  : 

tMit,  «hrit'^  I.  -.  .■!.  .^  it,  ftlall  crcntt,  aTt'ry  dijitihct  and 

ft  vrry  neat  <i>riM  iij>«y  be  obaer^rd  of  the  s^rin  <?r  di^l> 

(tuou-^ /{}Kiiuiius  it  they  arc   all  rliaractcrucd   by  a   |i<ar- 

tjcular  kind   ol    ■  iw»d    pprroancnce  of    appear  mr.       (f..i,» 

which,  bowerer  muih  in.iiiy  of  the  <f»rt«  maj  ri«vnit>lt-  ■  r 

they  can  ncwr  be  mistaken  for  ^pitks  bclonftirta  to  otbvr  ;; 
aimmi  all  grow  tlowly,  and  bavct  wcmk!  of  a   hard  and  du: 
aitd  the  uppcAratire  of  all  of  thtm,   whc-lht-r  iu  bubhen  nr  low  Ulc** 
ha*  the   pj:prr«iim  of  durability.    The  bfuMonu  arc  »in.T;ll.  arid  %v  arc 


I  be  fruU  i  but  IkmIi 
the  |d.itit,  IU    Ml 
I'oriaccoui,  and 
eJipre«lon  of  flu 
we  bave  already  nj 


.ill  C'VfTii*  the  fruit,   rcmuin  .i  (oiijf  time  un 

ive*.   m<.'-.t   of   whirb    are    jwUhtci    and 

•  I    or  nJibpl  J    all    wliirh  mldt  to  thu,t 

iv.ajid   p.rnianrncv  tn  the  plnnt,  which 


IL  /f*  pt'BE'scENS  Poll-.    The  pubescent  Bucktiiorn. 


Pwr.  Dirt,  4,  p  4^  i  Dec,  Prod..S  p.  $4. ;  Don'*  MSJl,  1  n  3U 
M».  >7.  Fr.,  a  p.  S4J5.,  ed.3 ,  No.  4075. 


ittciUlfictttiom. 

S^Hottj/iitf,    ft.  olc'4'idea  Lam. 

Sptc.  Char.,J^(\  Diffiisie  Leaves  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  pubescentH,  {Doid 
Mitt,,  ii.  p.  3L)  A  tlcciiluojiJi  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  and  introduced  in  1817.  Pro- 
bably only  a  vnriety  of  R.  olcoides. 

tt  12.  R,  LYCtoi'DES  Lin.    The  Lycium-hke  Buckthorn. 

J^tem/fficarkm     Lin.  Spec.,  279.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  4  p.  £5. ;  Don^  MilL.S.  p.  31. 
Engramng.    Car.  Icon., 2.  t.  \h'l. 

Spec.  Cfiar.f  S(c,  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  obtuse,  smooth.  Flow- 
ers hermaphrodite,  (IJcn*M  Milt  /\\.  p.3].)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Spain,  throwing  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  or  4-lL,  on  the  limestone  hiUs  of 
Vadencia.    Introduced  in  175^. 

Variety. 

A  R.  1.  2  ana^ontmiit  Asso  8yn.  An-,  p.  87.,  has  the  Jeaves  jellowish 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  found  in  Arr^on. 

13.  R.  Ervthro'xvlon  Pali.    The  red-wooded  Buckthorn. 

[Ucmt^^atUm.      Poll  II.  1laa,SL  t.61.  j  Wn.,  French  edit,  t,  90.  ;  Dec  PtodL,  S.p.25.  j  Don'i 
'     »nil,?.  p.r,l. 

ivingt,     Pair.  Fl.  Ron^fi.  r  62. ;  lUn.,  French  edit,  t  90  :  and  our^.  SO* 

\  Char.,  Src.     Krect.     Leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  serrated, 
ftmonti'.     Flowers  hermaphrodite.     Berries  oblong.  (Z>on'j  il/f//.,ii.  p.  3  L) 
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A  deciduous  ahnib,  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.,  in  rocky  and  gravelly 
situations,  near  the  rivers  of  Mon- 
golia and  Siberia.  Intruduced  in 
1H23.  It  delights  in  a  warm  situ- 
ation; and  in  cold  and  humid 
places,  Pallas  observes,  it  is  never 
met  with.  The  wood,  on  account 
of  itii  hardness  and  red  colour,  is 
used  by  the  Mongols  for  making 
their  images ;  and  the  berries,  when 
maceruted  in  water,  aftbrd  them 
a  deep  yellow  colour.  The  plant, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  a  prickly  bush ; 
204  '^fV^  Mk  but,  when  cultivated,  the  spines 
no  longer  appear.  There  h  a 
amall  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society;  and  another  m  the  arboretuui  o(  Messrs.  Loddigcs. 

m  R.  E.  2  angustitsimum  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  25,,  R.  /ycioJdes  Pa//.  F/. 
Rmg.^  t.  63.,  {fig-  205.)  has  the  leaves  narrow,  smaller,  and  very 
finely  serrulated.     It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  Achalgory. 

b.  RranchMi  not  terminated  htf  Spinei, 
-*  14.  i?,  bupe'stris  17//.     The  Rock  Buckthorn. 

ItUmi^UMkM,     VUl.  Dauph..^.  p,  5i\.  ;  Don**  Mill.,  2.  p.  31. 
StfnoHj/met,    H,  pftmila*  3  rtip*«tri»  Ittc.  PnHi.,  *.  p.  Sj. 


Spec  CAtfr.,  *r-     ProcuintK'nt,  tjTsnched.     t^Avt*  ovate,  quite  onlire,  tmooth.    Flowert  dioNriotii. 
iDtm't  Mill,  ii.  p.  310 


A  (irocutubcnt  dcciduoui  ihrub,  *  native  of  Dauphitid,  Od  rockti  aUd 


inltoditt'til  In  17^ 

-*  15.  /?.  vALENTi^NUS  WUld,    The  Valencia  Bucktliorn. 


.    wind.  Spec,  I-  p.  1096.  J  Don'*  Mill.  ?.  p.  31. 

K.  pumiliu  Ca*.  icon,,  £.  t  ISI.  t  It.  piimllut  VAf.  valentltiiit  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  £5. 

Car.  Icoii,2.  Llt*l. 


Hp^,  Chor.,  ifC.  Procumbent  Lc-ktc*  roundi»h,  elliptical,  mtnnt^ly  rrennte,  and  newly  »eicl|e. 
FInwcr*  j.elefl,  brrmaphrnditc.  {Don't  MiU.,  IL  p,  dl.)  A  procumbeDt  ilcciduouf  thrub,  a  native 
0(  Spain,  on  the  rnountaini  of  Micca  ^nd  PalomerB,  In  the  kingdom  ot  Valencia  ^  introduced  in 
161$  i  flowering  io  June  and  July. 

.■  16.  B.  WcLPE*N/7  Spreng.     Wulfen's  Buckthorn. 


Sprengr  Syit..  1.  p.  7fiS.  ;  Don'f  Mill.,  2.  p.  31 
IfWffHywo.  If.  pCimilui  JtW.  in  " 
tttgroring.    Jacq.  Coll,  i.  11. 


Jacq  Coil,,  «  p.  HI. ;  ^.ptimilusTar.  Wulfenl  Utc  PnxL,  2.  p.  45. 


Spec,  Char,^  Sfc.  Erectiah.  Leaves  orbicular,  with  cartilaginous  crenated 
roarjiins,  veiny,  «iiky  beneath  on  the  ncr^'cs.  Stigma  simple.  Flowers  her- 
luaphrodite.  {Dnn*M  Afi/L^  ii.  p.  31.)  A  subprociimbent  deciduous  shrubs 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  a  native  of  Austria;  introduced  in  1752, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Jt  17.  7?.  pusi'llus  Ten.     The  small  Buckthorn. 

liimtificalkm.    Ten.  Prod.,  16. ;  Don 'a  Mill ,  S.  p.  ^1. 
8ji9ni$m0.    JL  pftmilut  mx.  neipuUtijiua  Dec.  Prvd.,  S.  p.  S5. 

Spec*  Char^  Sfc.  Procumbent.  Leaves  obovale,  acute,  crenulated,  and  mu- 
cronate  at  the  apex.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Stigma  3-parted.  (Don's 
AftlLfii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  jirocunibent  shrub,  a  native  of  Naples,  and 
introdiicc<l  in  1823  ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

m  18,  7?.  DABtT^Ricus  Pafi.     The  Dahurian  Buckthorn. 

>.»     pall.  n.  Hofs.,  2.  t  m.  1  D«ic,  Prod,,  2.  p,  21^  ;  Don'*  Milt.  ».  p.  31. 
Pall.  Fl.  K*>ii,.2.t  i;i. 

.  ^.  .  uir.,Lfi\  Erect.  Leaves  oblonj^-ovate,  serrated,  smooth,  veiny. 
Ptowcrfi  dicecious,  feniide  ones  with  bifid  stigina-f.  {Don**  AHU,,  ii.  p,3l.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ii. ;  fotmtl  near  the  nvcr 
Argiunus  in  Dahuria,  but  not  in  any  other  part  of  Siberia.    The  Howera  arc  of 
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a  greenish  yellow  colour;  berries  black,  about  tlie  «lEe  of  a  pea;  and  the 
general  i^jpearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of  /?.  catharticus,  of  which  it  iimy 
possibly  be  only  a  variety.  In  1 833,  there  was  u  small  plant  of  it  in  LottJigea's 
arboretum.     The  wood  is  red,  aitd  h  culled  sandal  wood  by  thje  Ru-ssianB. 

M  19.  7?.  ^lnifd'lius  UHHL    The  Aldcr-Ieaved  Buckthorn. 


Tdtmtifieatitm.    L'H^riL  Sat.,  t  S.  ■ 
EmgraiiiHgt.    Kayne  Abblld.,  t.  61, 


Dec  Prod..  S.  p.  So.  i  Don't  MitL,  'Lj^.Si. 
I  and  out  Jiff.  iOS. 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  obovateor  ovate, 
serrulated,  oblirjuely  lincated,  with  lateral 
nerves,  acuminate<i  or  obtuse,  smoothish  be* 
neath,  except  the  nerves.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  dicecious.  Pedicels  1 -flowered,  aggre- 
gate. Calyxes  acute.  Fruit  turbiimte.  (^ /)'>«*# 
AfULf  ii.  p,  32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  8ftr;  a  native  of  North 
America,  introduced  in  1778;  but  not  the  IL 
olnitolius  of  Pursh.  There  tire  plants  of  this 
name  in  the  nurseries,  which,  in  London,  cost 
Ijf,  6d. ;  at  New  York,  30  cents. 

•  20.  /?.  FRAXGULoiDEs  AftcLc.    TheFrangula-likc  Buckthom. 

Identificaitan     Mkhx  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr.  I.  p  153. ;  Don  •  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. 

Sunonffmei.    R.  alnifMHn  v«r.  ftMngM^M^v*  Dec  Frvd.,  S-  p.  S5. 

Engravings.    N.  Du  Ifjtm.,  3-  t  l:>,  anti  ouTjig.  207- 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leavet  oval,  «i>rratrd,  pubcacent  on  the  ner»e«  beneath. 
Twluncica  twice  bifid.  Berrieii  detirD4j««i,  gluboae.  (IkmU  \fiU.,  ii.  p.  33.) 
A  deciduout  ahruU,  growiDK  to  ihu  hciKlil  of  Bft.{  a  natire  oT  North 
America,  Attm  Canada  to  Virginia,  uti  drjr  hill«,  near  river*;  producinf 
its  green  flower*  in  June  and  July,  whicli  arc  tucceeded  by  «mall,  round, 
black  berries*.  Introduced  In  1810.  Thii  sort,  and  wine  of  the  other*, 
tuay^  pOKltily  be  only  icininal  Tarlctiea,  or  natural  hybrid*  i  for,  in  a 
genu*  in  *hkh  there  *tv  »o  many  tpecie* ,  it  ii  to  be  expected  that  acci- 
itenUU  crtH*  fecundation  will  occa*ionall)-  lake  place.  From  whatever 
•oarc«.  however,  a  dutiiiil  form  it  prmiuc'cd.  it  can  alwayi  be  contioued 
inganieasb?  propagation  by  ektunaion  ;  and,  ao  long  aa  mankind  have 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  leisure  to  admire  the  varied  production*  of 
nature,  the  greater  the  number  of  Uieac  raried  productlona,  the  more 
ample  will  be  Uieir  kource  of  cnjoyroeut. 
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■  2 J.  H.  ALP^NUS  Lift.    The  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

Un.  Spec.,  «13. ;  Don'a  Mill.,  ^  p,  92. 
N.  Du  Ham.,  3,  t  11 ;  Hot.  Ca|».,t  1077.  i  our  ^.  808,  j  *Dd  our  {ilate  of  the  trte 


Spec.  Char.f  S^r.  Erect,  twisted.  Leaves  oval- 
lanccolate.crenate-scrratcd,  smooth, lint atcd  with 
many  parallel  nerves.  Flowers  dioecious,  female 
ones  with  4-cleft  stigmas.  (Don's  AIiU,^'n,  p,  35.) 
-  A  deciduous  sjiriib,  growing  to  the  height  ot  4>  ft., 
.  in  the  Alps,  of  J:>wilzeriand,  Dituphiue,  and  Cur- 
nioia.  Introduced  in  1752.  The  flowers  are 
greenish,  and  produced  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  berries  black.  This  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
and  remarkable  for  its  twisted  leaves.  There  is 
a  strong  plant  of  it  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Lodiligca,  and  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural «ocietv,  which,  in  !0  years,  has  attabed 
the  height  of  8  ft.,  and  the  character  oi  a  small 
tree. 
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jt  22.  R.  PL-'MiLus  Lm.     The  dwarf  Buckthorn. 

Lin,  Mant.,  4£». ;  Don'*  Mill.,  8.  p.  32. 


IdnUifiratioH. 

S^nsfmr.     R  rup^ntrt*  Scop.  Cam. 
Aagravimg     Scop.  Cam.,  1.  L  ' 
HfKC.  Char.,i(c.     pi   -'    ^^  ,  :■ 

hennnjihrodlle. 

in  the  .\\\-,  nni) 

Julr     The  lJw»i.Jr  «i4  B-v... 


■  "ii.    Leavea  ovate,  »■ 
u«  procumbent  *h I M 
;<»    Inlroddiced  in  ( 
men*  >^  lute,  and  the  bt-n 


riiti.      FInweri 

Mount  Kahlu 

ng  ijt  Juue  aiui 
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^  ii.    Frdngula  Tourn. 


Toum-  Init,,  t  3831  j  Dec.  Prod.,  i  p.  86.  j  Broi>gn.  Mfem.  Rh*ni.,  L  55. 

Sect.  Char.      Flowers   hermaphrodite,  rarely  ditEciaus,  5-c!efl,    soraetijiiea 

4-cJeft.     Seeds  smooth,  coiuprcased,  with  the  hikim  white  and  exsurtcd, 

and  with  the  raphe  lateral,  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  testa.     Embryo  flui. 

Leaves  membraneous,  caducous, quite  entire, lined  with  approximate  parallel 

nerves.  (Don's  Mill,^  ii.  p.  32.) 

A  23.  R,  CARoLiMANUS  Wolt.    The  Carolina  Buckthorn. 

Uenfiflcatiifi.  Walt  dr^  p.  tOU ;  Punfa,  t  lOa  i  Mlchx.  FL  Amer..  K  p.  153.  i  Den.  Prod,  8.  p.  £&  ; 
Dun*»  MIU,  SL  p.  32. 

Spec.  Char.f  ifc  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  almost  entire,  smooth.  Umbels 
stalked.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Berries  globose.  (/>ortV  il/*//.,  ii.  p.  32.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft,,  in  woods  and  swamps, 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1819.  U  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  arc  black,  and  4-seeded. 

i  2+.  R.  Fra'ngula  L,    The  breaking  Buckthorn,  or  ^tfrry-A^flriKg  j4/£/rr. 

.    Lin.  «SpK.,  S80. :  Doa't  Hill..  S.  p.  3» 
NTerprun  BourRi!ne,  Aune  liolr,  Fr.  gUtter  Wegdorn,  Oer. 
The  nune  oflrini^uU,  br««king,  U  Apt>lt«<l  to  thU  ipeciea,  ftom  rhe  liHulencM  of  lU 


a«»iA^oLII. 


CEd,  Fl.  Dan.,  t  S78.  ,  our  yi^^.  SOfl. ;  «Dd  the  pUte  of  the  ■pc- 


5/,fr.  Char.^  Sfc.      Leaves   oval,   quite   entire,   lineatcd 

with  10  or  1^  Uilcfal  nerves,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  "^ifckj^  209 
smooth.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  {Doit's  AltH,^  ii, 
n,  'd'i,)  A  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree,  with  stems 
from  3  to  5  ft,  high,  in  a  wild  state;  but, in  cultivation, 
attaining  more  than  double  that  height.  The  branches 
are  numerous,  alternate,  leftfy,  round,  smooth,  and 
bhicktMh.  The  tlowers  are  whitish,  with  purple  anthers, 
and  the  berries  are  dark  purple,  each  with  two  Inrce 
«»eeds.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  part  of  Siberia,  in 
A«ia,  in  woods  and  thickets.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
/England,  but  rare  in  Scotliind.  It  is  caramon  in  all 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  and  Caucasus,  and  in 
Taurida.  The  berries  are  used  by  the  Russians  fordyeing 
yellow,  and  the  bark  for  dyeing  a  tawny  colour.  iFrom  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  inner  bark,  boiled  in  small  beer,  is  a  sharp  purge.  In  dropsies, 
or  constipation  of  the  bowels  in  cattle,  it  ia  a  very  certain  purgative.  The 
berries  are  also  purgative,  like  those  of  the  common  bucKthorn.  These, 
►gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  dye  wool  green  and  yellow  ;  when  ripe,  blue 
'prey,  blue,  and  green.  The  bark  dyes  yellow,  and,  with  a  preparntion  of 
iron,  black.  The  flowers  arc  partictilariy  grateful  to  bees.  Goats  devour 
the  leaves  voraciously,  and  sheep  will  eat  them.  The  charcoal  prepared 
from  the  wood  is  preferred  by  the  makers  of  gunpowder  to  any  other.  The 
berries  of  this  species,  and  also  of  the  cornel,  are  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly brought  to  market  for  those  of  the  common  buckthorn.  They  are 
ensily  distinguished  ;  the  true  buckthorn  having  4  seeds,  and  this  only  V ; 
(kiid  the  cornel  one  nut  enclosing  two  kernels,  (MaTtt/n'*  Ml/irr,)  The  plant 
of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  Londiin  Horticultural  Society  was,  tn 
JH3o,  8  It.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted;  ami  that  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
digea  was  still  h'lglier  in  1833»  but  it  hna  been  since  out  down, 
r/v, 

I  R.  F,  2.  antiustif^iia  Hort.,  has  narrower  leaves.  The  plant  of  this 
species  in  the  llorticultura)  Society's  I iar4leii  is  very  distinct,  and,  ih 
iH.'i^,  wAh  G  ll.  high,  alter  being  II)  u*ur.s  planted. 
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It  85.  R.  LATiFo'i-iUi  UHerit.    The  broad-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Dec.  Prod.  i.  f.  £6.  ;  Don'«  Mill ,  ^  p  ;«^ 


our  Jig.  210.  i  ttudthc  plaite  of  tbii  trw  In  VoJ  II. 


Sprc.  Char.y  S^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  lincateJ  witli  1*2  or  15  lateral  ner%'es;  younger 
leaves  and  calyxes  villous.  Flowers  hermaphrudite. 
{Don't  Mfl.^'n.  p.  .32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  vpith 
the  huhk  o^  a  km  tree ;  a  native  of  the  Azovc.-j,  on 
the  mountains  of  St.  Michael.  Introduced  in  1778. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  berries  which  succeed 
them  are  cither  red  or  black,  !>oth  colours  appearing 
on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those 
of  any  other  species  j  and  the  whole  plant  is  renmrk- 
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ranc  and  50  ccnti« ;  ai»tl  at  i>ew  York,  DO  cents.  ^f 

App.  i.    Hardif  Species  of  Rfidmnus  not  yet  introduced, 

R,  suntfgiifHintii  Dcif.  Atl.,  |.  p,  1S9.,  a  native  of  th*  north 
of  Africa,  in  tht>  HBfiirn  of  rocki,  where  It  grew*  to  the  height 
of  'i/t.,  and  produces  berries  uied  fcir  dyeing  jrcUow,  like  those 
uf  It.  »axatilis. 

R.  perticrJifJius  Mori*.  Sliry.  Sard,  4to,  fiuc.  2.,  a  native  of  Su*. 
dinia,  and  probal>1y  only  a  ay^riunjme  of  A  antycdAlinui. 

W.  prBwr/Wiu  Smith  Prod  Fl.  Grape.,  i,  p.  137.,  a  native  of 
Crete,  on  the  highc»i  mnuntalm,  and  probably  only  a  variety 
of  o«»«  of  the  preceding 
•ort*.  919 

fL  SitnAorpWnut  Sehull. 
Hytt.,  a  p  liSi6  ,  n  pu. 
brtceni  S»6/A.  Fi  Cra-c, 
t  SS9.,  a  native  of  Mount 
Pamaa»u*.  and  ncArly  a]. 
Tied  to  /f.  alpliiu»,  4ml  It. 

It-     ruriMikaut      Dt'c. 
Pro,/,  9.  a  '25,  C/fff.  21U, 
the  J?.  aInifiMiutor  Pursh 
but  not  nf  L'fKritler.  a 
»hTub,   irTowJng     to    the 
211      ^'Uf    (3(^iK11t  of  6  rt.,  native  ofj 
\sSr       North    America,   on    the 
tHinkK  of  the  Koorknotky. 
R.  sanpiinfUM  P«»»-,  a  native  of  Gallcia,  on  the  banks  of  nvcrt,  where  it  flfTowi  to  the  hetfhl 
of  6  ft 
»  R.  mimtifldna  Punb,  a  native  of  the  »ea  coaiU  of  Carolina  and  Florida. 

The  following  ipecief  probably  belongs  to  another  genui  j  but,  not  having  *een  the  plant>e  can 
»av  nothing  about  it  of  our  own  knowledge. 

h.  fMrpinif>titi$  Pall.  Roa,,  S.  p.  21.  t.  Ga,  WiUd.  Spec  ,  1101.,  and  X.  Du  Ham.,  vol.  HL  p.  40., 
{Jin.  212.)  is  «Aid  to  boa  tree  resembling  the  hornbeam.  Pallas  layit  that  It  abnundt  in  the  calcarooua 
inotiotaiiuof  Kuuia,  In  Russia,  but  thai  he  never  saw  its  Qowers.     It  may  possibly  be  a  Pl&nera, 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy^  or  Gieen-house^  Species. 

"  '  '--  '''  Hat  Dec.  Mort.  Monip.,  ft.  coriS^ccus  .Vrfj'jr  Hora  Pkyt.,  p.  114.  t  22, ,  is  a  shrub,  a  nativf 
',  II  the  highest  peak,  whcr«  it  attaina  the  height  of  2  ft.  i  mirodueed  in  W^  and,  doubU 

jn   I'  f  '*^t^rit  Sert,  6.  t.9.,  Zftyphus  Uicidus  Mtruck  is  a  shrub,  growing   10  ft  high 

in  Alii  '■  of  Good  Hope;  introduced  in  177H. 

Jt  tv  mbw  I*  n  native  of  the  Cape  'if  Oood  Hope,  not  yet  introduccil 

R.f^L  .;    Hort.  K«v.,  I   H  2G3,,  Is*  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft  ott  the  moun> 

ilni  of  iVnf  nllc  ;  in  culture  In  British  gre*fvhouie«  In  1778, 

R.  itrru/dttu  H.  B.  et  Kiinth  Nov.  Sp.  Amcr,,7.  p.  51,  t  617-,1*  «  ihrab.  growing  to  the  height 
T  (ift,  in  McKifo,  not  yet  introduced. 

K  mictimttfttu*  Wi\\6.  is  «  trailing  shrub,  n  native  of  Mexico,  resembUng  R,  oleiAde*,  UitrO* 
Educed  in  ife'J. 

R.  vmticUAtm  Cav.  Icon.,  B.  p.  2.  t.  .'jtH.,  is  a  shrub,  growing  (>  rt.  high  tu  Mexico. 
It  lenuijMiuM  Moc.  in  Dec.  Pro<L,  2  p.  Sfi.,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  of  which  little  i»  known. 
Petides  the  attove,  there  are  some  doubtful  grecn-houso  s|>ecie«,  all  of  which  it  would  tw  deairaLl* 
itk  ordtf  lu  pr»v«  Ifaoif  d«if  ae  of  b«niliaea«k  koA  «mM  I»  rcdttcing  this  g«aui  to  ordw . 
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CEANO'THUS  L.     The   Ceanothus,  or  Red  Hoot,    Lttu  Syil. 
PentAntlria  Monogynia, 

Mimi&lcaltoH.  Brongn  Meirt  RhJun,,  |\  (S.  ;  Hook,  FT.  Bur  Afn<Y.,  1.  p.  124. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  SI.  i 

BpOi»'»MlU,,S,  D.37. 
Muiont/m^*      /fhXmnui  fp'ccin  L  ,-fiuM  ,  Jam.  ;  ri^annthe,  Fr. ;  S&lu»bbAUni,  Oer. 
jgffir'--- ■-■      '^  '  'vn  keamthus,  •  ■■   ■•  -  '"■•  i-  ■^- ' 'iv  Theophra»tu«  todwignatc  a  i^unjr  plant,  derlTod 

ft'  i»e:  thenuxl  mt,  DotliiEiKlodo  willri  the  i)laut  of  Thopplirattui. 

'J :  iiiuredrtxii  i  m  A  men  e«,  from  the  teU  culour  of  the  root*, 

wli"..— .    .1  J.  largi^itie  in  jji..,    ....l.:.  .-  i.;^  .-i^^nchei. 

Description^  Src  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  large  red  roots,  herbage  generally 
pubescent,  with  nuincraus  erect  branches,  seldom  exceeding  3  It.  or  \h.  in 
Height,  but,  in  one  or  two  cases,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  orSft.,  wth 
alternate,  serrated,  3-nerved  leaves,  and  white,  blue,  or  yellow  flowers,  in  ter- 
minuJ  panicles,  or  in  axillary  racemes.  They  arc  chiefly  natives  of  North 
America,  very  ornamental  in  Btjtish  gardens,  and  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  liund-glass.  Most  of 
the  species  produce  seeds  freely  in  British  gardens,  and  they  all  grow  iti  any 
cominoQ  garden  soil. 

•  I.e.  asbu'rels  Desf,    The  Vizure^wered  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

tdtidiPcaiion,     Deif.  CaL,  1815, ».  i3L  ;  D«.  Prod,,  S.  p.  31. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  S.  p.  37. 

S^H^mumtj.    C.  Cffroloiis  Lof.  Gen.  el  Spec.,  1810..  p.  1|.,  Loild,  Bat.  Cab.,  t.  lia  ;  C.  btpolor  ftliid. 

in  ScAh//.  S^st.,  7.  ^  65, 
Kngri*tmgt.    Bot  Keg.,  u  Wh  ;  Lodd.   But.  Cab.,  t  110. ;  and  our/^.  2JS. 

Sprc,  Ckar.^  S^c,  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  acutely 
serrated,  smooth  above,  hoary  and  downy  beneath, 
Thyrse  clon^jated,  axillary,  with  a  downy  rach is.  Pe- 
dicels smooth.  {Don*»  Milt.^  ii.  p.  37.)  A  very  hand- 
some shrub,  with  brilliant  celestial  blue  flowers  in 
large  {>anicles;  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  its  bark 
is  considered  as  a  febrifuge.  Introduced  in  1818, 
It  is  the  most  robust-growing  species  of  the  penus, 
attaining,  in  3  or  +  years  from  seed,  the  height  of 
oh.  or  6ft.  or  more,  against  a  wall.  It  was  at  first 
Created  as  a  green-house  phuit,  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  North  American 
spedes.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew  which  has  stood  out  10  years;  one  in  the  Lew- 
iflhara  Nursery  which  has  stood  out  4  years  as  a  stand* 
ard;  and  one  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  10  ft,  in  extent^ 
which  stands  out  without  any  protection  whatever^ 

m  2.  C.  america'nus  L.     The  American  CeanothuH,  or  Red  Root  /  or  New 

Jertetf  Tea. 
ItlnkHficatHm.   Lio,  Spec,  SSL :  Deo.  Prod.,  S.  p.SL;  Hook.  PL  Bor. 
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AJnor ,  1.  p.  1S4. ;  lW'»  Mkli.2.  &  J7 
MnttTffving*,     liuh,  Arb.,  L  U  5L  i  Mill 
MiioMrJig.  Sliw 


Ic;tff7.i  Bot  M«fl..t  1467- 


Spec,  Char.^  Src  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated, 
pubescent  beneath.  Thyrse  elongated,  axillary,  with 
u  pubescent  rnchis.  (Don**  MtlL,  ii.  p.  37.)  A  shrub, 
from  !?ft.  to  4  fU  high ;  a  native  of  North  Amenca, 
in  dry  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Introduced 
in  1713.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant  are  pu* 
bescent ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white;  but,  being 
produced  in  great  numbers  together,  are  very  orna- 
mental. They  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are 
succeeded  by  bluntly  triangular  fruits,  and,  alKiut 
London,  in  fine  sea.sons,  it  ripen  seeds.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  most  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
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commonly  known  by  ibe  name  of  JN'ew  Jersey  tea ;  ilie  leaves  having  been 
formerly  dried  for  the  wime  purpose  na  tho.se  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant; 
and  for  which,  according  to  Pursh,  it  formed  a  general  substitute  during  the 
war  of  inde[)endence.  In  Caimda,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  of  a  nankin,  or 
cinnamon,  colour.  This  shrub  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and 
is  not  unconirrion  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
1*.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  1«.  per  ounce.  At  BoIIwyller,  jilunis  are  I  franc  each. 
At  New  York,  plants  are  15  cent^  each,  njid  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 
3.  C  (a.)  TARPiKLo'RLa  Horn.   The  late-Howering  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Boot, 

rntyicftiion.    Horn  Hort  H«fti.,  ftH).  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2,  p.  31.  ;  Don'i  MHl.,2.  p.  "JT. 

Chi**.,  4'e.  Leave*  cordate^ovate,  «ernited,  downy  bencalK.  Thyr»c  elongated,  axillAnr. 
(Uon't  MUl.^  iJ.  p.  37)  A  native  of  TCorth  Anicrica,  introduced  ia  18!iO,aad.  io  all  probnbUity,  only 
a  varietx  of  the  foregoing  iiwcies. 

A  4.  C  ovaVus  Desf,     The  ovatc-Icnped  Ceanothus,  or  lied  Hoot. 
IdnU0aUkm,    Deaf.  Arb.,  £.  p.  J81. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  31.  ^  Don'a  MUL,  2.  p.  'J7. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  serrated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  aa 
well  as  the  peduncles.  Thyrse  short,  axillary?  {IhmU  Mi/L,  li.  p,  ."{7.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  <;rows  from  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  It  is  generally  confounded  in  garilen.s  with  C.  americanus,  from  w  hich, 
however,  it  appears  quite  distinct.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  in  Kni^it'» 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  in  1830. 

■  5.  C  iNTBRSiB^Dius  Purjtk.     The  intermediate  CoanothoBj  cr  Red  Raof. 

IdentUic/Uion,    Punh  Ft  SepL  Amcr ,  1.  p.  167,  ;  HooIl  VX.  Bor.  Alii«r.,  t  p.  134. ;  Doc  Prod.,  9~ 

p,  ;J£.  ;  Don'i  Mill,  SL  p.  SI. 
\9g*f^c.    Char.,  Ace     I^eavci  oval-oblong,    aeote,   murfonaldy  »frrulBtcdt  triple-nerved,    pu1>e»i;tMti 
twneatli.    Panicle  aatUary,  on  long  poduitctca,  with   Uki^c  ootymboir  pedicels,  {lion'*  MiJL,  it 

ri.  Jl.)  A  dt!ciduouft  thrub;  a  native  of  North  AnterUji,  in  the  wood*  of  Tennefitee;  iitttoduircd 
n  181^  and  producing  iu  white  flowen  in  June  and  July.  Height  frum  'I  IL  ia4  tiL  Thii  ii|)4.ine« 
it  readily  dittinguUhc^  from  C  americ&niu  by  itc  very  dinall  l«avii«  which  are  not  one  fourth  the 
tiu  of  tbow  of  that  upcciea. 

m6.C.  sangui'neus  Pursh.    The  bloody-AmwcArrf  Ceanothus,  or /?^t/ i?oo/. 

PuMh  FL  Sept.  Amer..  1.  p.  167. ;  Hook,  Fl.  Bor,  Amcr.,  I.  p.  125.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  2- 
p.X.%  Dod'tMiU.,  £.^.U 

:.  Char.,  ^.  Leavei  oblnngKivate,  •errated,  pubMcent  Iwneath.  Panicles  axillary,  thyrwue^  on 
veiyftbart  poduncles.  PiHlici-l*  aggregate.  (Doh'i  MM..  W.  p.  J7.)  A  ihrub,  from  '2  tL  lo  J:  ft  in 
hcfo:ht,  found  near  the  Rocky  Mountain*,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Ml**ouri.  It  1*  rcadilv  iJi»>iii]Kiii»hed 
by  Ita  bmncbea.  which,  at  the  >|]ecinc  name  imjiUcs  arc  of  a  blood-red  or  purplmh  coiaur.  The 
flower*,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  white,  and  are  produced  on  panicle*  not  longer  U)aa 
the  leavM. 

The  small-leaved  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  3i  ;  Uod'a  Mill,  i.  i\  37. 


M  7,  C.  MICftOPRY'LLUS    Michx^ 

IdentyUation.     Mirhx.  FL  Bor.  Amcr.,  2.  p.  151 

Synam^e.    C.  Ay perictiiidM  L'HerU.  MSS. 

Sp<T.  Cftar.,  Ac.    I.oave»  oblaog,  ottfuae,  entirir,  minute,  hui    < 
•omewhat  deciimbent    Corrioba  stalked,  looae,  tenniiia]. 
to  the  height  of  ^  ft.  fttund  In  aaitdj  wood*  from  CaroUna  i 
learea  are  very  tvM\\,  ikK  beinf  mocv  than  3  or  4  lines  m  icngfii  , 
I  bablt :  Injt  it  haa  large  red  roota.  oa  in  all  the  other  »pec»e«. 


praduMd  In  AJay  and  June ;  and  they  are  lucceeded  by  Almott  globuiar  fruit 

A  pp.  i.    Other  Species  of  Ceanbihm* 


"joth.    Branrhe*  straight, 

p.  ^.1     A  ihrub  growing 

-I  iiilrnduced  in  ItMKi.  The 

tid  tlic  whole  plant  is  of  a 

The  aawcrt  art?  wfule.  and 


C  vOufmMM  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer..  I.  p.  1S&.  t  4&,  {M.  315.)  ii  a 
fHf  bttautiAjl  fpcclei,  diccovered  by  Douglas,  and  dcsrribcd  by  Pro. 
ftHQg  Hooker  from  dried  ipccimeaj*  In  the  poaaetaionof  the  London 
Horttcultural  Society.  The  plant  grows  from.*;  ft  to  8 ft.  high,  I  he 
Icavei  are  broad,  lomcUmci  jubcordate,  olituae,  frum  .1  in.  U>  ^  in.  long, 
and  /hnn  .liiL  to.^!  in.  broad  ;  and  the  flowen  are  white,  in  ternilnal 
panicles.  The  plant  is  found  on  oulialpine  hilU,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Columbia,  and  jit  Ihf  Kettle  Falls.  This  seems  a  very  desirable 
species,  and,  when  introduced,  will  probably  be  found  the  next  in 
ttcauty  to  C.  o^iireus.  which  it  appear*  to  «utpan  in  robuiincas  of 

»wth. 

C.  l^ifigahv  Hook,  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  125.,  alao  iBseorered  by 
'  >uglas,  and  descrit»ed  from  dried  specimens,  ia  probably  tmly  a  variety 
of  C.  velutlniis.  It  is  found  on  mountaius  near  the  coast  of  the  north- 
west of  America,  and  at  S'ootka  Sriund. 

C.  thgrMi/Hna  EbcU.  Metn.  Acad.  Scienc.  Peters.,  i,  p.  2St.,  Hook. 
Bor,  Ainer,  i.  n.  IS5.,  was  discovered  on  the  north.west  coast  of  Aine^ 
rica  by  Mr.  Slcnaie*.  The  flowen  are  surrounded  by  densc^ly  im. 
bricated.  ovate,  ami  acute  bracteaa,  which  drop  before  the  blui»nfna 
are  eapaiuted.  The  calyx  is  blue,  and  the  pctaU  white,  i'lie  whole 
plant  turns  black  in  drying. 
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We  have  little  doubt  thbl  all  th*  aXiovv  •pcclM  would  rroi*>feruiidate,  an«l,  coiweourntlyt  that  the 
beautiM  ultnunortnc  Wut  nT  the  flr.wirif.  nf  C  K7?.rcu(i,  nj-  mmr  pcrtinn  nf  it.  mU"T.r  tir  pU  fii  tir  f, 
■Toerie^Dus,  which  woul<.  .1 

retcmblancc  between  all  ! '  ts 

or  varietin  of  one  or  tw<j  ■  in 

be  gat,  ouaht  to  be  in  CTcry  cuiiuviiun.  *>  lurc  nurv  i«  b  cufLwrvjiuc  win,  nm  mo  i  riniirf  ii  nitjitoU 
to  half  a  doMn  or  a  doxen  plauU,  C  ax><ret>»,  which  eonttoUM  io  llower  durthg  Utv  grcvtur  part  of 
uiittnier,  uu^ht  uodoubtodl  j  to  be  one  of  thenu 

App.  I.  Half'hardif  Genera  and  Species  of  the  order  Wiamnacecc. 

SakarOfiryt  (Orom  tpkatra,  a  »nhrre,  and  cArynn^  a  nut^  eilktU  Wall.  Fl.  Ind.,  iL  p.  371.,  Tkm't 
MilL,  II.  p.  "if,,  \»  a  Dative  of  Nepal,  in  lorett*.  pnMlurlnx  a  fhiil  of  a  |.valo  brown  colour,  the  fleab  of 
which  U  eaten  by  the  inhabitauti.  It  irrow*  tii  a  tree  of  VJ  ft.  tn  height,  with  ovote,  alternate,  imooth 
leaTct,  and  raceme*  of  grefniiti  iiuMloriHx  ' 
more  lender  than  cither  Ni|wl  irfe*. 

OmiAlut  (in  hofi 
pA^Ua  Car.  Icon  , 
a  good  deal  roem; 

SagrrHiB  (nami 
rultural  Society  <> 
Mim.  Rkam.,  p.,VJ^ 
ManL,  Wi.,  and  ti 
height  of  4  It.,  a  i> 
the  leaye*  initcfl>i 
►piny  a!  the  apes- 
panicied,  gJoroerate.! 


Howort.    When  introduced^  U  will  probably  be  found  not 

y  Ck/ntfal,  M  D.,  the  companion  of  Loefling  li>  hit  Toyagct)  mitrO' 
,  Dtiii'i  MIH.  2.  p.  il.,  \Jg.'ili\)  i«  a  ipiny  »hrub,  a  natirc  of  Chili, 


7.  iiii-nihf r  (if  ill 


iioval  AgrU 
firortf^it. 
of  Lin. 


2ir> 


■,  ^^icrc  U  .  '       ■■f 

■  ('true  tea.      f 
l>,  imrNith,  K'rr  ir 

'n-jiiiii]  spike*.  gTfCM-ni.ri.  ''H*  not 

yet  twen  introduced,  thnugh  there  arc  plants  bearn  :  AhAnu 

flUfl  fiuiiani  in  the  ^antcn  of  the  Ixmaon  Horticiil;  ,  tiTuwing 

with  great  luxuriance,  which  appear  to  be  only  a  i-anetv  ot  Att^inanua 
A\»lbrnuK 

S.  oftpo^ti'ijttia  Brongn..  the  ^lijiyphui  (mpaaitlfblia  of  Wall,,  and  S,  ha- 
mJutt  Broiign.,  the  Ztiypnui  hani5»a  of  \N  all.,  arc  Nepal  climbing  i hnib*, 
whieh  have  not  yet  been  inlrodured;  and  which,  thnugh  nuirked  a» 
re<]uiriitg  the  green.bouw«  would  doubtleta  itand  against  a  contcrvaCive 
wall 

ScitUa  {trum  jru/Mrw,  a  sh  ietd  ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  thediik  of  the 
flower]  eapiruU  Rronitn  M^'m.  Rham,,  y  ij.,  Don's  MilL,  il.  p.X5,  ;   the 
ithfcinr)U*c»p4^K*Uof  Thunh  ,  jnuUVanothu*  capt-nfit  of  l>ec,,  l»  a  Cape 
•hrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. ;  Uitrocluccd  in  I8£i,  and  KJinetiine*  lo  be  found  in  green* 
hnttiea, 

Retantlla  {r^tamUa  i»  the  ah<:>rij;i"nl  name   in.  Pini^  ofetirddfa  Brongn.    Mom.   Rham.,  p,  57., 
Don't  Mill.,  il.p.  M.,  tJic  R\\Uv  ud  the  t*oll*tia  HetnniUo  of  Vent.  Hort. 

Cek,  t.  irL,  l»  a  Cwigg)'  shrub,  !•  .  nf  Peru,  where  it  grow*  to  the  h^.'iu'hl  of 

3ft      R.I7|iA<^r<ii  Bron(in.,theA'i  .  ji\dtheColi;.l»n  i:'phectr*of  V*nLC"hoix.. 

1. 1^»  U  a\ta  a  native  of  I'eriL     li<.iri  ir.L-vL  ^iimb*  ^iTl   s»>  the  country,  and  iirc  kept  in  grrca-houae«  ; 
Imi  we  have  little  doubt  of  their  being  at  bardv  aa  the  plant*  of  the  genu*  CollMto. 

CoUit^  (named  by  Coinniennn  in  honour  of  nit  f^iei>cl  and  couii. 
tryman  Cotlet^  who  wrote  uiion  the  planUof  Brc*t)  tpmhta  Kunth 


Nov.  Gen.  Ai 


.58.,  Hook.  Bot.  Mlicel.,  I. 


(fit.  SlT.l     the  Coll»t*0    polyac/uitha   of    Willd. 
Chill.  Peru,  and  alto  of  Brajil    ' 


t?l7 


p.  l.W.  t   44  », 
....   w.     .,......,  it   a   native  of 

It  if  A  ihrub  with  few  and  tinall 
iMvea,  but  with  numerou*.  very  ttmng,  awl-thaned  tplneiw  The 
flowera  are  of  •  reddi«b  yellow,  and  whiti»h  in  ttie  centre.  This 
khrub  ha»  been  tried  in  tlx-  >>ri4'ii  .or,  both  ogalott  a  wall  and  in 
the  open  Imrder,  in  tht  il  Soi'lety's  (iarden;  and,  iu 

IW.J5,  it  had  «to«iKl  thrt<  m  any  protection,  flowering 

freely  ill  the  #umi«cr  ..  lav  to  Auf,'ia*l.     U  hsw  «tood 

out  ftif  three  winter*  in  the  oj-'cii  border  n\  Buchanan'*  Nuf*ery, 
CAmberweli,  without  any  protection,  and  againit  a  wait  in  the 
Pulham  }ifurtery.  We  think  we  can  »afely  recommend  it  as  a  ihrub 
far  the  open  border,  at  least  in  dry  iheltcred  situations. 

C  *crratifftiia  Vent  Chnix  ,  t.  15.  >   the   /fhaninut  S'p&rtlum  of 
Dotnb.,  also  from  Peru  ;  C.  crucidta  C*\\l  et   Hook.  Bot.  Misc.,  1.  '  ■ 

6I99L  t  41,  firora  i«ndy  hills  in  I^  FlaU  i  C.ftrot  GilL  et  Hook,   flrom  Chili ;  C  UtietM  OJlI.  et 
ook.,  the   tilex,  or   l^iraeJike  Collfetia,   alio  from    Chill  j    C.  ChacAyc   Cr.  l/c^ ,  the  ithamnus 
CkaeAfeoT  IKiab.,  fNiira  Heru  ;  and  f  tt'trftffAnit  Bmn«:n  .also  frrtm  Peru  ;  l^r<^  prH^ihlr  »«  hardy  as  C. 

•pInbuL  They  will  grow  *' •  ■• ' -  ' --   -  ■'      -  '  —'- -•    '  '         -►  -        ■; 

~      '       '         "  .k  BoL 

wing  to 
tf.    The 


TVrv^a  (frotu  Tietro, 
Misc..  1.  p.  1^  I-  *^'j.  m 

the b«ight  of  4  a  "r  <. 


•k  of  the  flower  being  very  broad)  amrrkikHa  Hook.  Bot.  Misr., 
I   IU»i  ncH  Avrca^  and  D.  autlrili&  Hook,  is  a  native  of  New 


//  Amsterdam,  who  contributed   to  the  luceesi  of 

th*-   '  ,<   Tlninb   In  n.  fiiiit    tn-.'  •'(  Jj«!»aM.  where  it   is 

cmHi  ,/>Qtortin.     1-  t.-dowcrK.    The 

rm-'  lain  a  sweet  i  pear.     It  was 

intr.  ;  and  aplh).^  t  n  snurh  wall 

•in*'  .'..      Another  hil«  wtrj"*!    m    tfu-  MprHrulhirnl   SiK-Kiy'                                                              i6j 

111  I'  ,  they  have  attained  the  height  of  the  wall  i  nnd,'  (l  -re 

SeiK-  .ick  in  winter,  when  they  receive  no  T>rot«Tllon.  jei  i-ty 

urvny  •nr:,  lumrner.  The  tr««,  which  grow*  to  the  height  of  12  It,  in  h.  nuinr  ,  ..ii,,riv.  i*  nnurrd 
In  kjrmafg-r'i  Ameen.  Em. ^2,  p,  W9,  In  1830  there  wm  a  plant  of  this  *j»cciei  in  Knighl't  Nursery* 
10  ft  high,  in  a  pot. 
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Cottih'ino  (ft-om  cfifubcr,  3  make;  fn  bMuiIoii  to  the  twiited  fletnt)  triitbra  Brofinn.  ft»d  Dofi*«  MlU,, 
fl.pL36u,  Ihe/fhiuii.  ^  '*        *?t  Sie-w,  and  C.  A/ori«An»  C.  Hon,  Ihc  tVttuMhuji  Mod. 

HlmwofDHX,  nri  .^  letter  introduced  in  1824.     'Inhere  an- »omc  Sefial  «iieciei 

or  thiigiiUUi,  not  \.  '  will  prnbttbly  be  fc»mid  hardier  ihan  thone  Jrom  Mcjcico, 

H-Wemifin  (in  huitour  <>t  r  i.  ii  f/rVwif/,  author  of  |/(>rAdHM«N  Afnurir^nitaffii!  (^tiiArtii  liroti|;n. 
•nd  I>on'«  UHl,  8.  p.  38,;  tht  t't^andttiiu  afric&niu  of  Uin.  8ota.  Thea.,  1.  L  '22.  1.  &.,  U  a.  Ca\>c  ihriib, 
Which  bM  been   an  Inhabit'int  of  our    grrcn.huu»«  «iiire  171S.     li  it  readily  distinf^ui-hod  It;^  ifs 

fiurplUIi  red  bmache*,  <kDd  Iniicvalate.   »crrateit.  ahiniriK  leavcf.     It  t»  an  elegaoi  ibrub,  consider- 
ng  ttie  order  (o  which  it  belongs;  and,  on  a  con&ervBti?c  wail,  would  dtr«erve  the  pnffereuc«  to 

any  tliAt  wp  hAve  enumcraU>d. 

Pomaderrit   (from  poma^A  lid,  and  rf«7m,  «  »kin  i  In  allmton  lo    the  membraileotM  covenng 

to  the  capfule)  cUiptiea  Labitl.,   IXiu'»  Mill,  ^  p.  SA.,  Sinu  Uot   Mag.,    t  I£10.,  t>f^.  £18.)  it  a 
•hrub  from  Van  Diemen'*  Land,  srowing  to  the  height 
of  6 a.,  and  ii(!ni.lui.  J  in  1HU5,    It  bean  a  Bei)(!ral  re* 
«eral>lancf  i  ,    iiatilrriMi    but  it  hactnioother 

»rul  more  '',  iii>d  crc&m-coloured  fiowera. 

3eini;  a  ni.  Dicmen't  Land,  it  wfU  iiTobaWy 

be  found  tok-rai'ij,  tnirdy.  'i  here  ^re  wverai  ofhcT  Aui* 
traliah  •peci<4,  and  iomo  from  the  South  S«&i,  which 
will  be  fifucid  enumerated  in  Don't  Mtlh^r,  and  Iti  our 
Hortus  BriianHicus,  .ill  of  wbicb  might  be  tried  againct 
a  onuMtvalive  wall. 

Tlie  genera  Cryptftndra  Smith,  Bartliiigid  Brongn., 
Snleuuutha  G.  Dott,  Tetra|WUma  O.  />[jn,TiiehcK-^')halui 
Brattgn.,  /*h^licaiLrn.»Snu!ai]gM  Brc>ngn.,(>oUiVnjir  Jocq., 
Carpod^tut  Font.,  intl  Uti-nin  ThunU,  all  artind  ligne- 
Diu  plant!,  marlictl  in  Don'i  MilU'r  and  in  our  llortmi 
BritanmcHi  ai  inhabitant*  of  the  Rrcen-houH^  i  but,  at 
far  oi  we  hare  observed,  none  of  Itietii  hove  tteen  tried 
agiiint t  a  cunaervaiivi-  wall,  except  Ph V  Irra  friciuAc*  Lin, 
(Svf.  Mag,,t.  2W„  aridour^ff.  S13.;,  wnichiia  hcnth-like 

ihrub,  growiti^  ftKnaZn.  to  3  ft.  in  heijrht  j  and  producirvg  w^ite  flower*  from  April  to  Se|itpiflbcr, 

which,  in  dry  warta  situaUon«,  on  aandy  toil,  wiil  pau  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  with  a  littU;  pm- 

Ipctioo. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


OF   THE    HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OV    THE   ORBER 
BRVSIA^CEjE. 

Tkerr  are  nine  genera  included  in  thin  order  in  I>on'i  MUhr  i  and  the  tiwcif*  arc  nioctly  nattvei 
Aif  the  Cape.  They  are  "much  branchul  heath -Itiie  thrutM,  with  small,  kmrwth,  or  hardly  iiiUMe 
Icavei,"  and  BTnall,  cajMtatc  or  rarely  panicted,  «piked  and  terminal,  ur  solitary  flowt-n.  Jliey 
loat  all  require  a  heath  foil,  and  to  be  prwi«aj{atvd  by  cutting*.  In  liie  mAoni-r  ot  hisah>.  Many  af 
'  them  »«,  doubtlcsa,  a*  hardy  as  «i>iae  of  tin,-  Laj«-  heath*  have  U-en  pruved  to  bo  ;  aivU.  nlieic  tHere 
ll  an  cxtentlvc  range  of  eontervative  walling,  a  few  of  each  getiut  mi^hi  be  trii^d  a|^iiio»t  it  £ven 
if  they  did  not  live  through  the  winter,  their  foliage  and  fioweri,  during  luminer,  would  be  interett- 
ing  and  ornamental,  and  ■  ttock  of  phuiti  for  tunilug  init  annually  might  be  kcfit  m  pit*. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 


of  the  hardy  or  half-fiardy  ligneous  plants  of  the  order 
homalina'ce^. 

DisTiscTtrn  Chamcterkticx,  Calyx  funnel-shaped,  its  tube  uaualh'  adnate 
to  the  ovary,  its  limb  with  6 — 15  lobes.  Petals  inserted  into  the  calyx,  as 
many  as  its  lobes,  alternate  with  them,  smaller  than  they,  and  deemed  by  some 
an  inner  whorl  oflobes  of  the  calyx.  Glands  present  in  front  of  the  segments 
iOfthe  calyx.  Stamens  arising  from  the  base  of  the  petids,  tathcr  singly,  or  in 
I  threes  or  sixes.  Anthers  2-celled,  opening  tonjiitudinally.  Ovary  1 -celled, 
fWith  numerous  ovules-  Style.*i  3 — 5,  simple.  Ovules  attaehed  to  as  niany 
parietal  placentas  as  there  are  styles.  Fruit  berried  or  capsular.  Seeds  small, 
ovate,  or  angular,  with  an  embryo  in  the  middle  of  fleshy  albymen.  Trees  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  with  deciduous  stipules,  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers 
in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles-  (Lind/et/  IntrmL  to  N.  .S.,  p.  79.,  adapted.)  The 
ligneous  species  and  varieties  of  which  there  are  living  plants  in  British  col- 


XXXVII. 


MOMAtlNA^CEi^.       A  R  ISTOTE^L/i#. 


g^9 


are  four:  Aristott^lnr  jMdctjuif  and  tlie  voricly  of  this  with  varicgntt*d 
end  two  Bpecies  of  Ar^m :  both  genera  are  natives  of  Chili.  The 
iu«  Aristotelifli  is  considered  by  botanists  as  only  allied  to  Homalonaceee; 
Int  we  have  placed  it  first  in  our  enumertttion,  as  beiiig  both  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  the  hardiest  plant  of  the  order. 

AristoteY/.*  L  Herit.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  15 — 18,  3 — 4-  in  a  fascicle  in  front 
of  each  lobe  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free.  Fruit  a  globoae  berry,  3-ceIled,  the 
cells  2-ovuled,   1 — 2-seeiled.  (i>rr, /^rorf.,ii,  p.56.) 

\XK'RA  R,  et  p.  Calyx  i— 7-parted,  Corolla  none.  Stamens  numerous,  in- 
serted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  1 -celled,  5-seeded 
from  abortion  ;  seed  covered  with  a  spongy  aril  when  mature,  (Dnn^»  Jifi/L^ 
fi.  p.  $5.) 

Genus  L 


ARISTOTE  L//I  L'Herit. 


The   Aristotelu. 

Polyiindria. 


Lht.  Syxt,    Polyadclphla 


t^aitiom.     L'iKrit.  Stlfii.p  J1  -  Dpc  Prod..  2  i»  56  ;  Doo'i  MtJI ,?.  p.  58. 

Nainnl  in  comtncrnorjiUon  of  ArUtoUt-'.  the  oclcbottcd  i»liLliiH»|)her  and  natunliiL 

•  1.  A.  Ma* CUV i  L'Uerit.    The  Macqui  Aristotelian 

L'HWt.  Stirp,  p,^\.  i  Dffc  Prod.,  «.  p,  5^  ;  Doo«  Mill,  i  p.  Sa 
A.  sluaduK^a  R.  et  P.  Ft.  Ptr.  Sgtt.,  p.  liB6..  Pwr  Suppt.,  587- ;  A-  XfAqmi  in  Doc  Prdd., 

M^rtmmju,     L'Herit  Stlip.,  t.  IG.;  Lam.  ID..  L  309  ^  Wata.  Dcnd.  Brit,  c  Hj  N,  Du  Hau., 
t  S3  J  Otto,  L  fiS.  i  E  <»f  K,  Na  6S57.  j  and  the  pl«t«  of  tliLi  trc«  l«  our  Sccood  VoUirae. 

Farieiy, 

m  A,  M«  2folm  mrtegdlit.    The  variegated-leaved  Macqui  Ari^itotelin. 

Description,  (Jr.  The  Rr>ecie8  is  a  ahrub  with  spreading  branches  and  per- 
Nstent  leaves,  which  are  almost  opposite,  with  obvious  petioles,  and  disks  that 
oblong,  acute,  more  than  2  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  broad,  dentately  ser- 
ite,  glabrous,  and  of  rather  a  fiUl  green  colour.  There  are  stipules,  but  they 
&II  ofL  The  flowers  arc  small,  greeti,  and  yellow,  disposed  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes: aome  of  the  stamens  are  sterile.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it 
formn  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  difTuae  branches,  growing  to  the  height  of 
6  ft.  The  flowers  are  not  very  showy  ;  but,  in  Chili,  they  are  succeeded  by 
berries  about  the  size  o'S  a  pea,  very  dark  purple,  and  at  length  becoming  black. 
They  are  acid,  eatable;  and  the  inhabitants  make  a  wine  from  them,  which 
they  give  in  malignant  fevers.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  sul>- evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  of  very  vigorous  growth;  ao  much  so,  in  a  young  state, 
that,  from  the  shoota  not  being  matured,  they  are  frequently  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  and  the  foliage  more  or  less  injured.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
ari^totelia  frequently  flowers,  and, against  a  wail,  ripens  fruit ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, if  the  tree  were  planted  in  drj-  and  rather  poor  soil,  so  as  to  grow 
slowly,  and  not  make  more  wood  every  year  than  it  could  ripen  properly,  it 
would  attain  a  large  size,  and  form  a  very  handsome  hardy  evergreen  shrub  or 
tree.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin,  which,  in  twenty 
years,  has  attained  the  height  of  IG II. ;  and  there  are  specimens  in  most  botanic 
gardens.  There  is  a  large  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  one  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  as  a  low  bush,  which,  in  1835,  flowered 
freely.  Tliere  is  a  tree  at  Syon^  18  ft.  high.  A  standard  in  our  garden 
at  liayswater  hax  Htood  since  IH3I,  without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
flowcrA  freely;  it  is  trained  to  a  sincle  stem,  and  is  8  ft.  high;  but  would 
probably  have  l^een  twice  that  height  if  we  had  not  been  obliged  to  mutilate 
It  for  want  of  room.     The  plant  grows  vigorously  in  any  common  garden  soil, 
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producing  shoots  3ft.,  4ft.,  or  5ft.  in  length,  when  young;  and  it  is  readily 
propaeated  by  cuttings,  or  by  layers.  The  latter  modei^  generally  adopted  in 
BritisFi  nurseries.  Plants,  in  London^  are  24.  Gd,  eiieh.  In  the  case  of  the 
aristotelia  and  of  all  other  shrubs  or  trees  that  are  rather  tender,  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  cold  situations  north  of  London  more  espetially,  to  have  reserve 
plants,  against  a  wall,  or  in  pots,  from  which  cuttings  may  be  taken  when 
wanted,  to  supply  any  deaths  which  may  occur  in  the  open  garden. 

Genus  II. 


AZA'R/I  R.  et  F.     The  Azara.     Lin.  St^ti,  PolySndria  Monog^nio* 

Ident^caiion,     R,  ct  P,  FL  Per.  ct  CbiL  Prod,  1.  p,  76.  I.  3a ;  Sytt.  p.  137.  j  D.  Don,  In  Edin.  K  P. 
Jouro,  Jajdl  1831 ;  Don'»  Mill.  1.  iv  £37.  2.  n  5i. 


Deri»atk)tk,    in  hnnour  of  Joteph  XickolAt  Atara,  a  Soanitb  promoter  of  Kil 
particular.  iDtm'M  MM.,  \.  p.  297.) 


r,  and  of  botany  in 


Detcriptkm,  tfc.    Ttie  cpecle*  arc  leafy  erprgroen  ihrub*  or  tr««t,  with  aUemate.iitnple,  (talked, 
■tipulate  leavn,  which  are  bitter  to  the  laite  )  and  flowcii  dLi|x>tcd  in  corymbt  or  spikef,  fragrant. 

fli  1.  A.  demta'ta  R.  ct  P.    The  toothednArarrrf  Azura. 


tdemti/laifUm.    R  et  P.  Fl.  Per.  etChil,  Sy*t.  1.  p.  138.  i  Fl.  Per..  5. 
'    "  '~  Don't  Mitt,   1.  p.  2t*7..  2. 

p.  55, 5d 


t.  465    flg.  a;   Dec  Prod,,   ].   p.  i 
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Engraviftgt.  FL  et  P.  FL  Per,  S,  L  465.  flg.  a  ;  Bot.  Reg.,  I.  1788.  ; 
and  out  Jig.  2£0. 

8pge.  Ckar.,  4:r.  Leara  ovate,  lemled,  •eabeoai,  tomentoae  be- 
neath. Stipulei  lea^,  one  larne.  the  other  imall.  Corjrnibt  te»- 
»ile,  few  Il4wcr«d.  Csilyx  5— "-partwl,  iprcadlng,  with  the  Kg- 
inenlt  somewhat  imbricate  in  irativation.  Stiimenri  numerou*. 
laany  of  them  »tcrHe.  {Dvn'i:  \hii  ,,  r,  -,5,3*1)  An  evergreen 
■hrub  or  low   tree,  frowtn>;  i  '^  of  t!2  ft  in  It*  native 

country  (.Chili),  in  grorcs  iii  nn,  where  it  ii  called 

Corcolen,    It  wm  iutroducttE  I  in  1830,  or  before,  and 

flowered  njrainkt  a  wall  in  Iht  KiudtJ*  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Societt  in  IMS,  The  following  iiArtHrubr*  re»pet'titig  it 
are  from  the  Bat,  Reg ,  t  17b8.  BranciivA  pubeicent.  Leave* 
oblong,  from   1  in.  to  5  in.  lung,  crenately  Mwed,  deep,  brtKht 

Seen,  remarkably  gloHy.  Hotrcr*  »ma]l,  devoid  ofcarolta,  yell*' w 
the  anthers,  wlilch  are  protruded  a  little  Ijeynnd  the  calyx,  di*- 
pmed  in  eorymlKMe  rlualets  that  arc  thorter  than  the  lcMve«,  Tm- 
gimnL  A.  dentftta,  in  England,  nailed  to  the  »ouib  fkrc  of  a  wall, 
and  protected  from  wet  in  winter,  form*  a  very  hand»ome  c«er- 
frcen  biwh,  Ne.drouithi  •ecnu  to  affect  It ;  for,  after  nenirly  two  month*  of  the  battcifc  and  drieit 
weather  knowain  Kugland,  iu  leave*  were  pcrfecUy  fre»h  and  green.  i^Bol.  lUg.,  SepL  1835.) 

•  8.  A.  INTEGRIFOLIA  R.  el  P.     The  cntiro-leaved  Azara. 

JdentificalioA.  R,  et  P.  Sy»l.  Fi.  Per.  et  Chil.  I.  p.  138.:  Fl.  Per.  5.  t  46fi.  f.  a  s  Dec  Prod..  1. 
p.  ee£  ;  Don*!  Mill  J.  p  SSTT.,  4  p  Sd  •  Ganl  Mag.,  la  p.  S8& 

S^rating.    R.  et  P.  Flor  Per  .  5.  L  466. 

Spec.  Char.titt.  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  entire,  smooth.  Stipules  equal,  permanent  Flower* 
■piked.  Calyx  with  a  connivent  4-dcft  iTinh,  furniihed  with  scalei  on  theintide,  valvite  In  m%X\- 
vation.  Stameni  not  notn«rout,  all  fertile,  dispoted  in  f«jicii-le«  oppwitc  the  lobe*  of  the  calyx. 
{Don'a  MUL,  IL  p.  6ft)  An  evergreen  ihrub,  a  n;»tive  of  Chill,  growing  to  about  IS  ft.  high,  and 
found  in  groves  about  Concepcion,  where  it,  as  wt>ll  u  A.  drntAta,  is  called  Corcolen.  Mr.  Knight 
of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  CheNca,  raised,  in  iS.^2,  pUiiU  of  this  species  frofn  seeds  ot)Uined  of 
Mr.  Cuming,  who  had  imiwrted  them  from  their  native  courftry,  U  i»  probably  only  a  varietY  of 
the  preceding.  A,  trrrdfa  R  et  P.,  another  >[>ecie»,  is  iJe*cribi>J  in  Dec  Prod  and  Don's  Wtf/., 
if.  p.  50.  This  Is  A  native  of  the  same  locality  «■  the  oibers,  and  is  aUo  a  shrub  U  fl.  high.  All 
three  are,  probably,  varietie*  of  the  tamti  species. 

A  pp.  i.  Other  hardy  or  half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Hoinalindcea, 

pf.„/:ir.""  '"  "i^ml  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves  and  whitish  Aoweri.<—vl#/rdwfAsu 

eoch<r'  ''  .  p.S7.)  I*  a  tree  with  ovate,  terratcd.  lanuglncni*  leaves,  and 

wlutc   :  .d  m  1885-— Xrt/fla rtyrsyfiiro  D.  Don,  and  V.  n«*oWri»  D.  Don 

{Dam'tMtu..  .  y  j,.  ,  o.c  mi.us  ,t  p*!  ihruba,  with  the  nabit  of  .^inc'o  ;  but  they  have  not  yet 
tNwn  Introduced.  'i1ie  Iji»i  gencrie  name  waa  given  by  Profestor  LKui,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Patrick  KeilU  Esq.,  LL.U.  F.RS.R  and  F.L,&.,  Secretary  of  the  Wemerian  and  Horticultural 
Societies  of  Edinburgh  ^  a  gent]rm.in  who  has  been  a  great  eiicouragcr  uf  botany  and  gardening  for 
miny  yeanr,  and  to  whose  seal  am!  activity,  and  the  universal  esteem  In  whic^  be  is  held  in  Htl 
dative  country,  ih«  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  owe*  Us  tSiistence,  and,  ma  great  meaniVe,  its 
litiKiil  prosperous  state. 
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CHAP.  XXXVUI, 


op    THB  HARDY   OR    HALF-HAflDV  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER 
ANACABDIA^Ce^. 


Mtd    tribe   S.   SmmaeMme*     Dec. 


U^t^lh^ttom,     Lindlcy.  in  Introd  lo  K.  & 
Sgnoitffmi't.       Ttt^iatlx^em,   tribe  L   Anantrdlin   R.  Br., 
Prod.,  t  66. 

Dittmrtivr  Character'utics.  Calyx  in  5,  occai$ionallv  in  3 — 4,  or  7,  divi- 
sions. Petals  the  same  in  number,  inserted,  in  most,  along  with  the  stamens, 
into  a  perigynous  disk :  in  some,  not  any.  Sexes  hermaplirodite,  dioecious  or 
polygamotis.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them, 
or  twice  as  many,  or  even  more.  Ovary  simple,  superior.  Seeds  solitary. 
Leaves  alternate.  (Lindl.  Introd.  to  X.  S.)  Low  deciduous  or  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa. 


Genus  I. 


PISTA'CIA  L,    T«B  FtSTACUiA  Thee.      Lin,  Syst.  DioeVia  Tentdndria. 

Identifiartiom.    Utl  Gen,.  1106.  -,  Dec  PnxL.  2,  p,  G«. ;  I>oQ*a  Mill.,  i.  p.  61.  mad  6&, 
Svmmifmf.    TtercbVnthiu  JtuM. 

0*ri*{ttkm,  From  th«  tireek  word  PiftoUa,  derived,  acccmltng  to  Mime,  rrem  P*i$taiii(fn,  the  nuDeof 
•nd,  according  tu  othen,  tmu  ,tho  Afklnc  vord  /VnMtoy,  the   Aribian  nuae  of  PiJtAcia 


•  city 
vbra. 


PfaUccblo.  Oat, 


Gen.  Otnr.  The  seizes  are  dicscious,  and  the  flowers  without  petals.  In  the 
male  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  that  resemble  cptkins ;  every 
flower  is  bracteated  by  a  scale ;  the  calyx  is  5*cleft ;  and  the  stamens  are  5, 
inserted  into  a  calycine  disk,  or  into  the  calyx,  and  have  4-cornered,  almoBt 
•easile,  anthers,  to  the  female  plants,  the  Howers  are  disposed  in  a  raceme, 
less  closely  than  in  the  male;  the  calyx  b  3 — 4-cleft ;  the  ovary  Is  1^ — 3-ceUed; 
the  ::>tiuuia9  are  three,  and  thickish ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  dry  ovate  drupe,  the 
nut  of^  which  is  rather  bony,  and  usually  1-cclled,  though  sometimes  it 
shows  two  abortive  cells  at  the  side;  the  cell  contains  a  single  seed, 
which  is  affixed  to  the  bottom.  The  cotyledons  of  the  seed  are  thick, 
fleshy,  and  oily,  and  bent  back  upon  the  radicle*  The  species  are  trees, 
witii  pinnate  leaves.  (JJcc.  Frod.^  ii.  p.  64.) 

i   I.  P.  VE*BA  Lin,    The  true  Pistachia  A^i</ Tree, 

LtH  S|*ec.,  lii*.  i  Xi*c  Prod  , 
Ifticta  offieiii&rum  Hart-  Kei 
BlACkw.  Icon,,  I.  4o|, ;  S,  Uu  H-iro..  ♦.  t.  17., 

Spec,  Chttr.y  4"r,     Lciives  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  3— 5  leaflets,  rarely  of 
1;  the  leaflets  ovate,  a  Tittle  tapered  at  the  base,  indistinctly  mucronate  at 
the  tip.  {Dec.   Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.)     A  tree,  a  native  of  Syria,  growing  to 
the  height  of  20  f^.     Introduced  in  1770. 
Varietiei,    The  following  are  considered  by  some  authors  as  species  :  — 

It  P.  P.  2  fr^f'f'"  T  ir,   Spec,   1454./  Bocc.  Mus.,  ii.  t.  93.,  has  leaves 

usually  :s. 

y  V,  t%  3%-  Bocc.  Mus„  t.  ii.  693, ;  P,  reticulata  WiUd.  and 

7)ofi'#  Milltr ;  has  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  having  prominent  veins. 
A  plant  of  this  variety,  a£  abush,  in  the  open  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
lurnl  Society,  was,  in  1 834,  5  ft.  high,  after  having  been  fi  years  planted, 
A<^cording  to  the  Xonreou  Du  Ilanirl,  these  sorts  differ  only  in  the 
size,  shape,  and  con^stency  of  the  leaflets,  and  are  by  no  mean* 
entitled  to  he  con&idcrcil  as  species, 
r  r  2 


S  p.  (H.  ;  Don'i  MUL.  2.  p.  65. 
FiMtAdm  offieiii&nim  Hart-  Kev  ,  PUUchier.  Fr.  j  Pi*t»c*c,  Gtr, 

and  uutjig.  ■ill. 
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DeMcnptioHy  S^c,  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
clothed  witli  grey  bark.  The  brandies  are 
spreadiii|»,  but  not  very  numerous;  and  ihey 
are  furnished  with  winged  alternate  leaves,  on 
long  petioles.  The  fruit  is  oval^  about  the 
size  of  an  olive :  it  is  reddish  and  furrowed, 
and  it  eoiUmnii  a  kernel,  oily  und  mild  to  the 
taste.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria^  Barlmrv,  Persia, 
and  Arabia.  It  was  brought  from  Syria  to  Italy 
by  the  Emperor  Vitellius.  whence  it  found  its 
way  to  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is  so  far 
naturalised  as  to  appear,  in  some  places,  Uke  a 
native.  (See  1^4.)  It  in  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  \i\  Italy,  for  its  fruit,  which  i» 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  hut  more  frequently  in  a 
dried  state,  like  almonds.  They  are  most  ge- 
nerally Qseii  on  the  Continent  as  sugar-plums, 
being  covered  with  sugar,  or  with  chocolate,  under  the  name  of  diablotins  : 
creiuns  and  ices  arc  also  composed  of  them,  eoloure<l  green  with  the  juice 
of  spinach.  Oenerally,  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  fortifier  of  the  stomach,  and 
to  diminish  coughs  wnd  colds.  There  is  a  nut  im|)orted  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  name  of  pistachia  nut,  which  is  the  produce  of  quite  a 
dilFerent  plant,  probably  a  palm.  In  British  giydcns,  the  tree  is  not  much 
planteil,  from  its  being  gcDertilly  supposed  to  require  a  wall ;  but,  in  fa- 
vourable Hituations,  it  will  grow  as  a  standard  or  a  bush  ;  as  is  proved  by  a 
plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  stood 
there  for  5  or  0  years  without  any  protecrioo.  It  will  grow  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  propagated,  cither  by  nuts  procured  from  abroad,  or 
even  from  the  Italian  warehouses  in  England,  or  by  cuttings.  JVIilJcr  .saya, 
if  planted  nguiUKt  high  wallis,  with  a  warm  ti^jiect,  or  as  standards  in  a  shel- 
tered Bituatiofi,  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  weU  ;  hut, 
in  severe  frosts,  they  arc  often  destroyed.  The  tree,  he  says,  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces fruit  freely  in  England ;  but  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  npen 
the  nuts.  He  mentions  a  tree,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham, 
upwards  of  40  years  old,  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  another,  which  had  been 
planted  as  a  standard,  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  grounds,  at  Goodwood, 
in  Susiiex,  where  it  hud  stood  man^v  years  without  the  slightest  protection. 
Till  lately,  there  was  a  very  fine  apecunen  at  Syon.  The  foKage  of  the  tree  is 
so  ornamental,  that  nq  conservative  wall  ought  to  be  without  one, 

t  2.  P.  TtREBl'NTHUs  Lm.  The  Turpentine  Pistachia,  or  Venetian^  or  Chifip^ 

Turpentine  Tree. 

Idn^fieatkm.    Lin.  Spec  ,  liSS. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  P.  &I. ; 
Symm^mn.    T.  Tulg>ri>  Tbvnt.  /n«/,57S.  ;  P.  vtn  MtU. 

Terpentin  Pbtecic,  Grr.  :  TereWntoii  /toL 
EHgravfngt.     Woodv.  Med.  BoL,  «15.  L  153. ;  BUckw,  L  478. 


Don't  Mill ,  2.  p.  65. 
Diet.,  So.  4.  i  PUUchler  T6r«blnthe,  Fr. 

Duh.  Arbi,  ed.  1.  toL  S.  L  S7, 


Spec,  Char.yifc.  Leaves  deciduous,  impan-pinnatc,  of  about  7  leaflets,  that 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  ami  at  the  tip  acute  and  mucro- 
nate.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft,  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.     Introduced  in  1656. 

Variety. 

i  P.  T.  2  Mpheerocdrpa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.      The  round-fruUed    T^tr. 

pentine  Putachia  Tree. — Its  fruit  is  larger  and  rounder  than  that  of 

the  species.  (X  Bauh.  Hisl.^  i.  p.  278.  ic.)     It  is  said  to  be  a  native 

of  the  East.     Requicn  has  seen  a  cultivated  plant  of  this  variety  in 

a  garden  at  Nbrnes.  {Bee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.) 

Description,  ^c.     The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  P.  vfera,  but 

the  leaves  are  larger,  and  the  fruit  only  a  third  of  the  size  ;  the  leaflets  are, 

also,  lanceolate,  instead  of  being  subovate.     The  fruit  is  round,  not  succulent, 
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id  somewhat  furrowed ;  at  firbt  green,  and  afterwards  reddish ;  but  bluek, 
'or  of  a  very  dark  blue,  when  ripe.  The  leaves  and  flowers  emit  u  very 
resinous  odour,  which  spreads  to  a  considerable  distance,  more  especiaJlv  at 
sunset,  when  the  dew  is  falling,  alYer  a  very  warm  day.  Gerard,  in  describing 
"his  tree,  says  that  its  kernel  ti  "  clammie,  full  of  fat,  and  oilous  in  substance, 

id  of  a  pleasant  savour.  This  plant  bcurcth  ao  empty  cod,  or  crooked  home, 
soDiewhat  reddish^  wherein  are  found  small  flics,  wormes,  or  gnats,  bred  and 
ingendered  of  a  certtune  humorous  matter,  which  cleaveth  to  the  inner  sides  of 
the  said  ctxls  or  homes ;  which  wormes  have  no  phy&icall  use  at  all.**  {Jokmon't 
Gerard^  p.  1434-.)  Exceedingly  good  figures  of  the  male  and  female  trees 
are  given  by  Gerard^  in  which  the  pods,  or  horns,  produced  by  the  insect  (a 
species  of  Cynipa)  when  depositing  its  eggs,  are  exhibited  as  about  the  same 
length  us  the  leaves.  Oliver  states  that  these  excrescences  contain  a  small 
portion  of  very  limpid  and  odoriferous  resin.  The  turpentine  is  procured 
from  the  P.  jfferebinthus,  by  making  numerous  slight  incisions  in  the  trunk 
und  principal  branches,  from  the  ground  as  high  up  the  trunk  as  a  man  can 
reach,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  ot  July,  according  to  the  Greek  calendar. 
The  terebinth  ooxesout  of  the  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  and,  in  a  few  da^, 
becomes  hard  and  dry  b^*  exposiu*e  to  the  air ;  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  resins 
produced  by  the  pine  tribe,  and  with  resins  generally.  The  colour  is  a  bluish 
or  greenish  white.  It  is  collected  ever)'  morning  from  the  wounds  in  the 
trees  with  a  spatula  ;  and  is  purified  from  any  extraneous  matters  that  may 
have  stuck  to  it,  by  liquefaction  by  solar  heat,  and  by  passing  it  through  a 
sieve.  The  largest  trees,  of  50  or  60  years*  growth,  with  trunks  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
in  circumference,  do  not  peld  above  10  oz.  or  12  02.  annually :  hence  the 
high  price  of  the  article,  and  its  adulteration  with  Venice  turpentine,  which 
is  produced  from  the  larch  ;  or  with  common  turpentine,  which  is  dra^s n  from 
the  Scotch  pine.  The  terebinth  which  is  pure  is  called  the  Chian,  or 
Cyprus  turpentine  (from  Chios,  the  ancient  name  of  Scio) ;  and,  when  una- 
dulterated, it  is  known  from  the  common  turpentine  by  being  thicker,  and 
possessing  a  far  more  agreeable  odour  j  it  is  also  destitute  of  "bitterness  and 
acridity. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  terel>inth  produced  by  the  trees  in 
Scio,  a  correspondent  of  Du  Uamers  suggests  the  idea  of  grafting  the  P.  vera, 
or  edible-fruit-bearing  species,  on  the  upper  parts  of  trees  of  P.  TVrcbfnthua, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  profitable.  He  states  that  he  bos  seen  this  done 
in  a  garden  at  Naples,  and  that  the  fruit  was  much  larger  and  better  than  it 
was  on  those  trees  which  had  not  been  grafted  ,•  while  the  stocks  produced  as 
much  resin  as  the  ungrafted  plants  of  the  »ame  species.  In  Britiah  gardens, 
the  tree  is  not  very  common  :  the  largest  specimen  that  we  know  of  it 
is  a  female  i>lunt,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
22  ft.  high,  tnat  flowers  every  year, and  produces  fruit,  which,  though  not  fecun- 
dated, attains  the  size  of  ^mall  peas.  This  species  is  generally  considered  as 
tlic  fmrdiest  of  the  genus,  and,  with  P.  vera,  may  be  planted  in  warm  sheltered 
ttituations  in  the  open  border. 

f  3.  P.  Lbnti'scus  Lin.     Tlie  Mastich  Tree. 


nK^koAcw.    Lin.  Spec,  I40&  ;  Dec  Prod,,  2.  p.  65. ;  Don**  Mill.,  S.  p  6(1 

WoodT.   Mod.  Bot,  t.  15S.}  BUck,  t  la&i  Dutu  Arti,  ed.  nov .  4.  t.   18.;  and  <mr 


*c.  Char.f  4r^*  Evergreen.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  6,  lan- 
ceolate; the  petiole  winged.  (Dec.  ProtL,  ii.  p.  63.)  A  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  the  Levant. 

Farietirt, 

t  P.  L.  8  angiutijviia  Dec.,  P.  masslliensis  MiU.  Diet,,  P.  angustifolia 
massiliensis  Vaum.,  has  leaflets  almost  linear,  and  the  tree  seldom 
exceeds  10  ft.  in  height. 
P.  L.  3  rhia  N.  Du  Ilanu,  iv.  p.  72.,  P.  chia  De^ff.  Cat.  Hori.  Par,,  k 
native  of  Scio,  where  it  produces  the  mastich. 
V  V  :i 
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Dcncription^  ^c.  The  species  bears  u  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  two  preceding  ones, 
in  fiummer,  when  they  are  clothed  with  foliage;  gg^ 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being  e\ergreen,  and 
in  having  the  leaves  much  smaller.  FabriciuB 
has  observed  that  the  male  plunt  sometimes 
produces  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  three  sta- 
menn  and  five  styles,  Uouan  has  remarked 
that  the  bads  in  this  species  are  different  from 
what  tlicv  are  in  the  other  sorts;  the  branch- 
bearini;  buds  being  terminal,  and  the  flower  buds 
axillary.  The  leaves  have  sometimes  5  leaflets 
on  each  side;  and  the  petioles  are  so  much 
winged  as  to  appear  like  pinntp.  The  tree  is  a 
native  ol'the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  %!Oft.,  and  is  cultivated  in  gnrdens,  as 
well  as  beiiiK  found  in  a  wild  state.  Desfontaines,  who  travelled  in  Bar- 
bara >  states  that  the  tree  in  that  country,  though  punctured  as  it  ia  in  the 
Island  of  Scio,  yet  docs  not  yield  ma-stich ;  but  that  the  wood  gives  out  an 
aromatic  smell  when  burnetl,  and  the  berries  yield  an  oil  fit  both  for  the  lamp 
and  for  the  table.  The  ijreat  source  of  the  mastich  of  commerce  is  the  Island 
of  Scio,  where  it  is  obtained  from  the  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Chian  turpentine.  The  quantity  produced  there  averages,  according  to  Oli- 
vier, 125,000  \h,  annm»lly  :  but,  according  to  MaccuHoch,  the  annual  produce  is 
1500  cwt.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1654;  but  it  is 
not  very  common  there.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as  P,  7*erebinthus,  and  should 
always  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

J  4-.  P.  atla'ntica  Desf.     The  Afouut  Atlas  Mastich,  or  Turpentine  Tret. 

IdenHficatton.    Dwf.  Atl.,  2  {k  361  ;  r>er,  Prnd.,  S.  j.  114.  ;  Dod*i  MilL,  S.  p.  66. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  LnvM  dedduoui,  iim[iari.piiiniite.  The  leaflets  About  9,  LiU)oeol*te^  «  iittic  Umend 
ktthelNuc.  The  petiole  botvrci)  the  terratriBl  psln  of  le*flrt*  aomewhat  wingred.  {Dec.  Prod., 
11.  p.  64/i     A  tiatire  of  tuidj-  pbtce*  in  Rarbary  AOd  about  Con»taiUtnnple. 

raiiefff.  'jtr.a.i  la^fd/ia  D«c.  PnxL,  2.  p.  6i .  haa  leaflcU  rouodlefl,  broader  lit  tl>e  bate  than  tbotc 
of  tbe  Apeciei.     It  na*  found  in  the  lale  of  Scio  bj-  Olivier. 

Dt'tcription,  S(c.  The  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  with  a  large  roundish 
bead,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  in  Barbary,  near  Colfkj.  not  for  from 
Mount  Atlas ;  where,  from  being  found  in  rows,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  q 
Btate  of  cultivation.  The  variety  with  broad  leaves  is  found  in  the  Island  of 
Scio,  and  uho  about  Constantinople.  The  drupe  of  this  tree  is  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  /'istacia  TercbinthuB ;  but  the  tree  seems  to  be  rather 
more  prolific  of  resin,  Desfontainea,  who  discovered  this  species,  and  first 
described  it,  says  that  the  resin  oozes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  summer  ,•  and  that,  in  property,  in 
smell,  and  in  taste,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  tJricntal  mastich. 
The  Arabs  collect  it  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  chew  it  to  improve  their 
breath,  and  give  brightness  to  their  teeth  ;  and  the  Moors  eat  the  fruits,  and 
bruise  them  to  mix  with  their  dates.  This  tree  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
British  gardens. 

Genus  II. 


m 


J?HU'8  L.     The  Riirs,  or  SxTMAcn,    Lin.  Siftt,     Pent&ndria  Trigynia  and 
Dioe'cia  Pentandna. 

Urmti/kaihti.  Lin.  Gen.  J65i.  ;  Lam  III  >  t.  2kj7.  ;  Kunth  Oen.  Tcrcb,,  p.  5. ;  I>cc  Prod,  S.  p,  66. 
Don't  MUL,  2  i*  61.  »nil  p.  «^. 

JicrivoHtm  I'wtn  r^a.n,  or  rUmn,  Hfc^k,  which  ic  derivt-d  from  rkndd,  a  lyaonTine  of  ntil.relUc, 
red  ;  III  alhiiion  to  the  colour  of  Ihe  rriiit  and  leave*  of  lome  of  thr  •peelei  In  autumn  (f>oi»'* 
Mtil,  H  i>,  fiy  )  Doiinegan  has  gi»eii  »he  foUowinKCxpliinaUmi  of  the  word  rAoM  :  — "  A  tpecici  of 
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atiwlJ  tree,  Uie  rind  of  whlcli  wiu  u*o>(  for  Unoing,  ^nd  the  fruit  a$  a  Mpi<»  i,Thevpikntst.  Ji.  PL,  5. 
18  1 ;  kutipo*«(l  tq  he  foine  rnnvty  of  the  Ahfli  C^ttimi."  And  other^derivc  ?^hu«rr«ro  the  Greek 
Tetbrkeo,  I  run,  from  the  h4hit  of  the  root*  running  and  n^jweflding  under  Ktound  to  « coniidcrabJe 
dUtance  from  Uic  tree    Sumach  U  derived  ttom  Simttq,  the  Arabic  iinme  of  the  [AaDU 

Gm.  Otar,     Scjret  hermaphrodite,  dioecious,  or  polygamous.     CnU^,r  small, 

5-parted,   persiatent.     Petalt  ovate,    and   inserted  into   a   calyclne   disk, 

or  into  the  caJyx.     Stamens  b,  inserted  into  a  c&lycine  disk ;  nil  of  them 

in  the  flowers  of  the  male  and  hermaphrodite   sexes   bearing   anthers. 

Ovary  single,  perhaps  from  defect,  aubglobular,  of  1  ccIL     Sttfla  3,  short, 

or  not  any.     Stigviru  3.     Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe  of  1  cell,  with  a  bony 

nut,  which  includes  a  single  seed ;  and,  in  «onie  instances,  2 — 3  seeds  :  wheo 

one,  perhaps,  by  defect.     Each  seed  is  pendulous  by  a  thread  (the  raphe), 

that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Cotyledom  leafy,  their  edges,  on  one 

side,  and  the  radicle,  in  contact.  (Dec.  Prad.,  ii.  p.  66.,  and  Wati.  Dend.) 

— Deciduous  shrubs,  generally  with  alternate  compound  leaves ;  natives  of 

Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  .South  America.    The  leaves  vary  much,  botJi 

in  form  and  magnituile ;  and  they  generally  die  off,  in  autumn,  of  a  dark 

red,  or  a  bright  scarlet,  or  yellow;  on  which  account,  at  that  season,  they 

are  very  ornamental.     Most  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  some  of  them 

highly  toi  and  they  nil  may  he  used  in  tanning,  and  dyeing  yellow  or 

black.     They  are  aif  easily  propagated  by  cutting?i  of  the  root,  and  some  of 

them  by  cuttings  of  the  branches. 

§  i.  Cdtinus  Toum. 
Sect.  Char.    Leaves  undivided.     Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

m  I.  R.  Co'tisus  L,     The  Cotinu»  Rhus,  or  Venetian  Sumach. 

Idenflflcatkm.    Liti.  Spec.,  383. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  ^  p.  (>7, ;  Don'*  mH,  2.  n.  W. 

^umei^me*.     CVHSnui  Coggfgrta  5cop,.Citm.,  ed.  2.  Ko.  368.  j  Uaemck  Metk.,  73,  ;  OSUnui  corii<re« 

AhA.  Mt.,  1. 1  76  ;  Venui  Sumach,  Venice  Sotaach,  wild  Olive  j  Suouch  Fu*tet,  or  .4rbrc  aux 

Ptruque*.  Fr.i  Periickcn  Sumu-h,  GfT,'.  Scocino,  Itai. 
iteritMMtkm.     The  term  CAilinm  i*  derived  from  eotitum,  m.  name  under  which  Pllnj^  ipeakt  ot  a  tree 

with  red  wood,  which  w  tuppoted  to  grow  in  the  Apennines.  (DoM'i  Mill,,  t  p.  m.) 
MngrapiHt.  Jt&l.  Au«l..  L  ho,  ;  JkfilL  Icon.,  t.  ^0.  i  Lob.  Icon  ,  t. !».  ;  Dtah.  Arb.,  l  17a  i  and  our 

jlg.m. 

Bpce,  Ckar.f  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate.  {Dec,  Pntd.^  ii.  p.  67.) 
A  native  of  sunny  places  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Spain  to  Caucasus.  The  flowers  are  disposed 
in  loose  panicles,  and  have  the  sexes  hermaphrodite. 
The  drupe  h  half-heart-shaped,  smooth,  and  veiny ;  its 
nut  is  triangular.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  aluirtive,  and 
their  pedicels,  after  the  flowering,  lengthen,  and  become 
hairy.  {Ibid.) 

Detcription^  6fc.  The  R\\(xs  Cotinus,  though  seldom 
found  higher  than  5  ft,  or  G  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  yet  grows  to 
double  that  height  in  gardens,  where  it  forms  a  highly  or- 
Dsmental  shrub,  more  especially  when  covered  with  its 
Iftrge  loose  panicles  oi  elongated  hairy  pedicels,  very  few  1 
of  which  produce  fruit.  It  is  easily  known  from  all  the  /« 
Other  species  by  its  simple,  obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  lucid,  ♦  v' 
l,gr«eQ  leaves,  rounded  at  the  points,  and  supported  by  long  s^^ 
footJiitalks,  which  remain  on  till  they  are  killed  by  frost,  so 
that  the  plant  is  almost  a  sub-evergreen.  The  flowers  arc 
:cd  at  the  ends  oi  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pate 
ih  or  flesh  colour.  Each  flower  u  composed  of  3 
It  oval  petals,  which  spread  open,  but  are  seldom  succeetled  by  seeds 
hin  England.  In  Greece,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  whole  plant  is  used 
,lbr  tanning,  and  for  dyeing  leather,  wool,  and  silk  yellow.  In  Italy,  about 
Venice,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  black,  and  is  called  by  the  Italians  scotino^  from 
dart.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  found  it  cultivated  imder  this  name 
ming,  on  a  little  hill  at  the  back  of  the  inn  at  Valcimaca,  between  Rome 
>logna.  {Cotresp^  i.p.  325.)  The  plant  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
n  P  \ 
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Pliny,  who  Dficntions  it  at  an  Apctinioe  shrub,  under  the  name  of  Coggfgrw. 
In  England,  it  was  cultivated  by  Tradescant^  and  it  is  de&cribed  by  Gerard  as 
an  excellent  and  most  beautiful  plant,  '*  with  the  leaves  of  the  capparis,  and 
the  savour  of  the  pistachia."  A*  an  ornamental  shnvb,  it  deserves  a  place 
in  every  garden  where  there  is  room  to  allow  it  to  extend  itself  on  every  side. 
A  dry  ItKun  suits  it  best;  and  it  is  proi>agiited  by  p^png  d<»wn  the  branches 
Hat  to  the  ground,  and  strewing  earth  over  them,  throu}»h  which  young  shoots 
rise  up,  which  root  nt  the  base,  and  may  be  removed  in  autumn.  There  are  old 
plants  of  it  at  Syon ;  and  a  very  fine  one  at  Deeptlene,  the  diameter  of  the  head 
of  which  is  nearly  20  ft. :  but  the  largest  in  England  is  at  Enville,  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  it  has  attained  more  than  double  that  size.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  30^.  a  hundred,  or  6(/.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are 
I  franc  each. 

}  ii.    Siimach  Dec, 

Sect,  Char.  Leaves  tinpari-p innate ;  leaflets  more  than  3  in  the  leaves  of 
each  of  the  first  C  species  o'(  this  section.  Flowers  in  pauieles*  poly- 
gatnous,  di(£cious,  or  herma|)hrodite. 

*t  3f.  H.  TVPirr?SA  L.     The  Fever  Rhus,  or  Singes  Horn  Sumach, 

t4fnttfic4itioH.    Lin.  Spyc^  ■»>. ;  n«.  Prod„  1  p.  *f7. ;  Doo'i  Mill.,  fi.  p.  70. 

Bitiumymft.     R,  wkr^sinJiiia  B<itJL  Pin.,  \r  517.  j  Virginian  Sumach. 

&HKrttPiHR»     Dulj.  Arb.  Ed.  Nov.,  2.  t.  47  ;  \V«U.  Deiid-  Brit.,  t  17  and  t.  18.  j  and  our  fl^  fiS*. 

Sptc  Clitir,^  Sec     Leaf  of  8 — 10  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one,  that  are 

lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  hairy  beneath.    Petiole  and  bmncbes  hairy » 

{Dtrv,  Prod,^  \x.  p.  67,)     A  native  oi  North  America.     Fruit  hairy,  purple. 

Dc  Candolle  has  chIl^u:te^t.^cd  two  forms  of  this  species  as  follows  :  — 

It  R.  /.  1  arborescent. — Its  form  that  ofa  tree;  its  height  between  10  ft. 

and  *2ift.  high;  leaf  slightly  downy  beneath.  {WUUL  Ennm.^  323.) 
A  H.  /.  2  fruti-tcens. — Its  lomi  shruliby  «    its  height  between  2  ft.   aoJ 
10  h.i  and  its  leaf  downy  and  whitish  beneath. 
Dt'icriplion,  Stc     Rhm  ty- 
phina,  in    British  gardens,  is  22+ 

either  a  large  shrub  or  a  low 
tree,  with  a  woodv  stem,  and 
o  head  composccl  of  many 
irre-gular  branches,  generally 
crooked  and  deformed.  The 
young  shoots  are  covered 
with  a  soft  velvet-like  down, 
resembling  that  of  a  young 
9ta£*3  horn,  both  in  colour 
ana  texture ;  whence,  and 
probably  also  from  the  crook- 
edness of  the  branches,  the 
common  name.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and  very  conspicuous  in  witumn,  before  they  drop  o%  when  they 
change  to  a  purplish  or  yellowish  red.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  close 
.spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  and  the  female  ones  ore  followed  by 
seeds  enclosed  in  woolly,  simple,  succulent  covers,  which  are  very  conspicu- 
ous in  autumn.  The  plant  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  almost  every  part  of 
North  America ;  particulurly  in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Parkinson  in  \b29,  and  is  now  common  in  British  gardens.  There  arc  large 
specimens  of  it  at  Syon,  where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15ft.  as  a  tree; 
and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultund  Society;  in  each  of  which  places  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  \\.  In  some  parts  of  North  America,  the  wood  is  used  for  tan- 
ning leather,  and  the  roots  prescribed  as  a  febrifugal  medicine.  In  British 
gardens  it  well  deserves  a  place,  from  its  large  and  l>eautiful  foliage,  and 
its  striking  colour  in  autumn  ;  its  spikes  of  dark  retl  fruit ;  nnd  the  singularity 
of  its  branches  in  winter.     As  the  plant  lb  of  open  irregular  growth,  and  not 
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of  long  dnration,  it  should  never  be  placed  where  it  b  intended  to  uct  as  a 
acreta.  Like  all  objects  the  chief  beauty  i>f  which  consists  in  their  sinfutanty, 
k  prcpducea  the  mo«t  strikins  effect  when  standing  aJoue  oti  a  lawn.  If  trained 
to  #alMie  stem,  either  of  tJtie  forms  of  this  apecieti  Diay  be  made  an  rntereM* 
ii^  mom  tree,  but  not  one  of  many  years*  durability.  Price,  in  the  London 
mmeries,  U.  a  plant,  and  seedis  U.  an  ounce;  at  BoUwyller,  50  cents  a  plant ; 
Mid  in  New  York,  25  cents  a  plant,  a«d  ncisds  1  dollar  a  quart. 


y  3.  R,  (?T.)  viRiDrFLo^aA  Pair. 


The  green-flowered  Rhus>  or  Sumach, 
Don'i  MilU.ip.7a 


HeMt\l\catitm.     Polr.  Diet,  7.  y.  SM. ;  Dec.  Prod,,  2,  |i.  67 
tiffnonytHc,    Jt.  canadeDtC  A/rU.  Diet,  No.  s. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc  Lesf  of  8 — iO  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one»  that  are 
lanceolate-oblong,  aerrate,  pubescent  beneatiu  Petiole  and  bronchea 
rather  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p,  6(3.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
Flowers  green,  in  upright  racemes.  Probably  a  variety  of  H,  gliVbra,  {Ibui.) 
The  plant  of  II.  viridifldra  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  wns,  in   1834,  10  ft.  high,  after  having  been  10  years  planted. 

■  4.  J?.  (?T.)  OLA^BBA  Lin.     The  glabrous  Rhus,  or  Scarlet  Sumach. 

I^att/kaiiMU.    Lin.  Spec..  S&O.  -,  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  ^  ;  Don'i  MUl.,  i,  p,  70. 
Ei^rmiagt.    Watt.  Dead  Orlt.  L  1a  j  imd  <Hir  J^,  «ed. 

Spec,  Char.,  ij-c*  Leaf  clabrous,  of  8^10  pairu  of  leaflets,  and  an  Oild  one  > 
leaflets  lanceo1ate«oblong,  serrate,  whitish  beneath.  Branches  glabrous^ 
{Dec.  Prod.,  it.  p.  67.)  A  native  of  North  America.  Fruit  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  red.  De  CandoUe  has  distinguished  three  forma  of  thlH  ^>e- 
cies  ;  namely :  — 

■  R.  e*  1  Afmrop//ro</^^<T,  with  hermaphrodite  sexes,  and  greenish  jflowers ; 

the  R.  glabra  WUid.  Spcr.,  I  p.  1478.,  and  figured  in  DHL  Etth.^  t.  243. 

s  R.  g.  2  diiiica,  with  dioecious  sexes,  and  greenish  flowers,  figured  in 

Lam.  ///.,  t.  207.  f.  1. 
•  R.  ^.  ?  3  cocdnea,  the  R.  ciuxjlinitinuai  of  Afdl.  Diet.,  and  the  /?* 
elegans  of  Ait.,  Loddigcs's  Catalo^ie,  and  of  nurseries  generally, 
figured  in  Dend.  Brit.,  U  16.,  has  dicccious  sexes,  and  red  flowers. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  more  upri^t  hubit  of  growth,  and  smoother 
branches  and  leaves,  than  R.  glabra.  The  leaves  are  glaucous 
underneath  ;  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson, 
^icription,  S^c.  The  general  appearance  of  the  species 
is  similar  to  that  of  R.  typhina;  but  the  nlant  b  smaller, 
the  branches  more  spreading  and  sniootn,  and  the  leaf- 
let* wider,  less  serrated,  and  of  a  deeper  green.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  R.  typhlna  in  North  America; 
and,  to  us,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  R.  glabra  is 
only  one  of  these.  According  to  Kulm,  the  species  or 
variety  under  notice  is  exce^ingly  common  in  woods 
throughout  great  part  of  North  America,  both  in  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated  districts.  In  woods,  it  is  found 
on  the  margins  of  open  glades;  and,  in  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country,  it  less  common  in  low  meadow;}  than 
In  corn  fields.  "  It  is  like  a  weed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and,  if  a  field  be  left  a  few  years  imcultivotcd, 
thlH  »hrub  overruns  it,  from  berries  which  are  brought 
by  birds;  and,  when  the  ground  conies  again  into  til- 
lage, the  roots  stop  the  plough  very  much.  The  fruit 
remains  on  the  shrub  during  winter ;  but  the  leaves  drop 
very  early  in  autumn.  It  seldom  grows  above  9  ft.  high.  The  wood  burns 
well,  without  much  crackling.  On  cutting  the  stem,  a  yellow  juice  comes 
out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood;  one  or  two  of  the  outer  circles  ot  the 
wood  are  white,  bcit  the  innerraoet  arc  of  a  yellowish  green ;  it  contains  a 
pith  frequently  half  an  inch  in  disnicter,  or  more,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  so 
loose,  that  it  is  easily  pushed  out  b)  a  stick.     The  branches,  boiled  with   ihe 
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berries,  afford  a  black  ink- like  tmcture.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  children 
with  impunily,  but  they  are  very  sour:  they  are  red,  and  are  made  use  of 
for  dyeing  that  earae  colour/'  (Afnrtyn*s  Miller,)  Professor  Rogers,  in 
SUtiman^s  Journal^  vol.  xxvii^  p.  294.,  observes  that  the  berries  contain  a 
large  portion  of  the  malic  acid,  and  arc  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  in 
various  preparations  o'^  domestic  economy  and  medicine :  the  leaves  are  uaed 
in  tanning.     In  British  gardens,  this  sort  has  been  cultivated  since  17^6.   A 

Elant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834",  6  ft. 
igh,  after  being  10  years  planted.     The  history  and  culture  are  the  Boioe 
t»  those  of  R>  typhi nu. 

m  5.  /?.  pu^MiLA  Mtckx.     The  dwarf  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

IdfotiSatlim.      Mkhx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  lit.;  Punh  Bar.  Amer,,  L  p.  90i. :  Dco.  Prod..  9. 

p.  SJ. ;  Don'a  Mill.,  i.  p.  70. 
Ai«c  Ckar.t  4<"-    Dwwf,  downy  in  every  part    Leaf  of  nuny  pain  of  leallete,  and  the  odd  on«  i 

tlw  leafleU  are  oral,  cut  in  u  IdoUxhI  manner^  a^nd  totnentoK  beneath.    Fruit  *i\ky.  {iJfc.  t*rod. 

ftp*  68.)      A  Datirc   of   Upiwr  OroUna,  whoico  tt  wai  introditced  In  18UC      !i  grow*  to  the 

hetgbt  of  1ft,  and  floHrem  b  July,       Mr.  John  Ljroii,  who  dikcoTcred  thu  specie*,  when  col. 

Icciing    Ujc  teed,  "  got   traiujiu-d  all  ovijr  hl«    body,   and  w»»  lamed  far  a  con«iderable   lime/* 

l/'A.^     The  •pecle*  1»  nut  Ui  ihc  garden  of  U^e   l^niati,  Horticultural  Socicty,^  or  in  the  arbo. 

return  of  Mewri,   Loddigea. 

5  6.  R,  vermciVkra  Dec.     The  varnish-yielding  Bhus,or  Sumach. 

MmlUnifliir     Dec.  Prod,  1  p.  iX,  (  DooS  Mill..  S.  t>,70, 

AnMiiyMni.    S««.    or  Unw,  Janattett,  according  to  K<tinf/tr  Am.^  791-  t  7PB.  j  R,  \kfn\x  Lin- 

MM.  UetL,   LSI.,  and  7*«m.  Jap..  t^I..  not  o(  other  authon  ;  Jt.  JvgtmdVmum  WaU.  In  Utt. 

D«J»,  Prod.  Fl  Sep.,  not  of  Willd. 
EHt^9*in$.    KanDpf.  Ama>n.,  t  19L 

Spec.  Vkar.y  4'c.  Leaf  of  5—6  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one;  all  ovate, 
acuminate,  entire,  rather  glabrous  above,  beneath  bearing  velvety'pubescence* 
Petiole  and  branches  softly  woolly.  {Dec.  Prod.,\i,  p.  68.)  A  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Japan  and  Nepal.  The  general  appearance  of  thi.^  species  is  that 
K.  typhina;  but  the  leaves  arc  much  larger,  and  more  like  those  of  some 
»cies  of  Juglans  or  CYirya,  The  plant  also  scents  to  be  o\'  more  robust 
iwth;  a  speciraca  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
*  g,  in  6  years,  attained  the  height  of  1 1  ft.     Though  marked,  in  some 

J,  as  a  green-house  shrub,  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common  ape- 

ies;  and  it  is  especially  worth  culture  on  account  of  its  ina^ificent  leaves. 
*hunberg  affirms  that  the  very  best  Japan  varnish  is  made  from  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  the  Rhm  vernix  of  Lin.  Mat.  Mai.,  though  not  of  Lin.  Sp. 
Plan.i  it  grows  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  that  country;  and  is  cut- 
ivated  in  several  places,  on  account  of  the  advantage  derived  from  it.  The 
[TBrnish,  which  oozes  out  of  the  tree  on  its  being  wounded,  is  procured 
>m  stems  that  are  three  years  old,  and  is  received  into  some  proper 
When  first  collected,  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  cream  ;  but  grows  thicker  and  black  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  so  transparent,  that,  when  laid,  pure  and  unmixed, 
upon  boxes  or  furniture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be  clearly  seen 
through  it.  For  the  most  part,  a  dark  ground  is  spread  underneath  it, 
which  causes  it  to  reflect  like  a  mirror;  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  is 
frequently  had  to  the  fine  sludge  which  is  collected  in  the  trough  under  a 
grindstone;  or  to  ground  cliarcoal;  occasionally,  a  red  substance  is 
mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  sometimes  leaf  gold  ground  very  fine.  This 
varnish  hardens  very  much,  but  will  not  endure  any  blows,  cracking  and 
flying  almost  like  glass;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  stand  boiling 
water  without  receiving  any  damage.  With  this  the  .Japanese  varnish 
over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  windows,  their  drawers,  chei^ts,  boxes, 
scimitars,  fiuia,  tea-cups,  aoup-dishes,  their  portable  stools,  and  most 
articles  of  household  furniture  which  are  made  of  wood.  (Mart.  Mill.) 

m  7.  ff.  vexeha't.i /?rr.  The  poisonous  Rhus,  Pawoii  IVood^or  Suamj)  Suvmch. 
tdnktiflrtttwn     Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  68. ;   Don"*  Mill.,  £.  f,  7J  ,  Hook.  FL  Ror.   Amer..  J,  p.  126. 
SirnoH^mf.       R    remi*  Ltm.  Sttec.i   390,    Btr-  Mrd-    Boi.,    1    p.  y6.  l.  \{>  j   Toxirod^ndron  pin- 
11^(11  m  Mitt.  Dai.,  No>  5.;  Potfoi)  SomKh.  Powon  Elder. 
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KHgravimg$.  DUL  CIth..  I.  29^.1  W»U.  Dead.  Brtt,  t  la';  Big.  M«d.  Bot^I.  t  19. ;  and  oor /ir.  9a$ 

\  Chtrr.f  if-c.  Leaf  rather  glabrous  than  pubescent,  of  5 — 6  pairs  of  leaflets, 
id  the  odd  one,  which  are  ovate-lanceoUkte,  acuminate,  entire,  and  beueath 
reticiilately  veined,  (Dec.  Prod.yii.  p.GH.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  comraonl}'  callc<i  there  poison  sumach,  or 
poison  wootl.  The  drupe  is  white,  and  the  nut  furrowed.  (Jhid,) 
Drsrriptiotiy  Sfc.  In  its  native  country,  this  species  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree-, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft. ;  but  it  does  not  grow  so  vigorously  in  British 
gvdens,  probably  from  not  being  sufficiently  attendeil  to  in  regard  to  soli, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  very  moist,  aa  the  name  swamp  sumach  implies-  The 
leaves  are  divided  like  those  of  R,  typhina  and  R.  glabra ;  but  they  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  both  kinds  in  being  smooth,  shining,  and  having 
the  leaflets  very  entire,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  veins  of  a  purplish  red 
colour.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
which,  in  1834,  was  4  ft.  high,  after  being  5  years  planted.  There  are  also 
plants  of  the  same  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Theleavea 
die  ofl'of  an  intense  red  or  puqjle;  and  are,  in  the  autumn  8ea<$on,  strikingly 
beautiful.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
•wamps  in  Virgiiiia,  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  England;  and  it  is  alao 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Japan. 

The  milky  juice  stains  linen  a  durk  brown* 
The  whole  shrub  is  in  a  high  degree 
poisonous  ;  and  the  poison  Is  communi- 
cated by  touching  or  smelling  any  part  of 
it.  In  forty-eight  hours,  inflammation  ap- 
pears on  the  skin,  in  large  blotches,  prin- 
cipally on  the  extremities,  and  on  the 
glanduloufl  parts  of  the  body :  soon  after, 
smaU  pustules  rise  in  the  inflamed  parts, 
and  fill  with  watery  matter,  attended  with 
buniing  and  itching.  In  two  or  tliree 
days,  the  eruptions  suppurate;  after  which 
the  inflamniation  subsicles.  ^ome  peri^ons 
are  incapable  of  being  poisoned  with  this 
plant ;  but  those  who  are  of  unstable  habits 

ore  more  likely  to  receive  it.  According  to  Kalm,  an  incision  being  made, 
A  whitish  yellow  juice,  which  has  a  nauseous  smell,  comes  out  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood :  it  is  noxious  to  some  persons,  but  does  not  In 
the  least  affect  others.  On  Kalrji  himself  it  had  no  effect,  except  once,  on 
a  hot  dviy^  when,  being  in  some  perspiration,  he  cut  a  branch,  and  carried  it 
in  his  hand  for  half  an  hour,  smelJing  it  now  and  then.  It  produced  a  violent 
itching  in  his  eyehds  and  the  parts  thereabouts.  During  a  week,  his  eyes  were 
very  red,  and  the  eyelids  very  stiif^  but  the  disorder  went  off"  by  washing  the 
parts  in  very  cold  water.  (Mart,  Mill,)  h\  British  gardens,  this  species  is  not 
very  common  ;  but  it  well  deserves  culture,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
smooth  shining  foliage  at  all  seasons,  and  of  its  almost  unpurallclcd  splendour 
in  the  autumn,  from  the  time  that  the  leaves  begin  to  change  colour,  till  they 
ultimately  drop  off  with  the  first  frost.  We  would  recomn»end  that  the  plant 
should  alwuys  have  a  label  attached  to  it,  indicating  the  j>oisonous  qujilities  of 
the  leaves,  even  when  touched  or  smellcd  to.  Plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, are  1*.  6rf.  each,  aeeds  2#.  an  ounce;  at  Bolhvyller,  I  franc  and  50 
cents  a  plant;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant. 

•  8,  R.  CoRlA^^BlA  Lin.     The  hide-tanning  Rhus,  or  the  Ehi'lravfd  Sunmrff. 

tdmttfieatkm.    Ua.  Sipw  ,  379. ;  Dec.  Prod..  S.  p  ii7  ;  LV>n'«  STill^  2.  jn  70, 
D^rimMim.      Thripccific  naraeof  CoriArU  wu  iritcn  la  tht« 


TWrfc*  in  UniUnf  leather ; 
flUWquatt'T. 


and  it  vru  abo  a  runic  pr  the 


pUni  (torn  the  iiM  ntAdc  nr  it  i>y  the 
A'hrt*  AtnonK    Ihr  Rota«nt,  ^roin  th» 


A 
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ii^pming*-    ^-  Du  H«tL,  !i  L  4fiL  i   WaDi.  Oend.  BriL,  L  136.;    Black w.,  t  «&&;  Plenck.  Jcou.. 
tSSS.  i  and  our  Jfgj.  'ivT  ani]  «S8. 

<S^fc.    CAffr.,   4r<^"      Leaf    villose,    af 
5^7  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd 
327  one  i  leaflets  elliptical,  and  toothed 

with  large  and  blunt  ttcth.  The 
petiole  smooth  at  the  tip,  a  little 
margined,  (Dec,  Prod,^  \i.  p.  67.) 
A  native  uf  sunny  rocky  spots  in 
the  south  of 
Europe,    from  ^^° 

Portiiga!  to 
Taufiu.  Fntit 
villose.  (IMd.) 

Dcscriptwn^^c. 
The  general  habit 
of  this  plant  re- 
sembles tnat  of  //. 

tvphina  ;  but  it  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaflets  are  about  2  in.  long, 
and  \  in.  wide,  of  a  pale  green,  serrated,  and  in  general  appearance  resembling 
the  leaves  of  the  common  elm.  The  flowers  are  in  large  loose  panicles,  of  a 
whitish  green;  and  they  appear  in  July,  but  arc  Beldom  followed  by  seeds  in 
England.  The  seeds  are  used  at  Aleppo,  ground  into  powder,  as  a  provocative 
to  appetite,  as  mustard  is  in  Britam.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  16+0,  In  British  gardens,  thiii  species  is  not  unconnnon.  Plants, 
in  London,  cost  li.  6<f.  each  ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc. 

m.  9.  R,  coPAtLi^NA  Lin.     The  Gum  Copal  Rhus,  or  Mattkh-tret-teaved 

Swnuch. 

-..M.-»/—     ua^^  Sjpee ,  380  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  &  p.  68. ;  Don'*  Mill.*  fi.  ik^S. 
TrijirirTftp'-"   * —  Hon.  Schim.,  t.  341. ;  Pluk.  Ahn.,  p.  5ti.  f.  1.;  mod  ourJI^.«S9. 

Spue.  Char.,  *<*,  Leaf  glabrous  above,  a  little  pilose  beneath,  of  5 — 7  pairs 
of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one;  leaflets  lanceolate  and  entire.  Petiole  winged 
iind  jointed.  Root  stoloniferous.  Flowers  yellow  green.  Sexes  dicecious. 
{Dec,  Prorf.,u.  p.  68.) 

VoTVty, 

n  R,  c.  2  {eucdntha  Jac.  Hort.  iiichbn.,  t.  342.  —  Root  not  stoloniferouf . 
Flowers  whitish.     Panicles  more  contracted  than  in  the  species, 
_    Deicriptiov,  4-c.     The  leaves  aod 
General  habit  of  the  plant  are  those 

of  R.  tjphina,  but  it  seldom  grows  to 

the  height  of  more  than  -t  ft.  or  5  ft. 

The  branches  are  sroooth,  and  the 

leaflets  entire  with    acute    points; 

they  are  light  green  on  both  sides, 

and  in  autumn  change  to  a  fine  pur- 
ple.   The  petiole,  as  in  J?.  C'oriaria, 

IS  somewhat  wingetl  towards  its  lip, 

which,  with  other  circumstances,  in- 
duces us  to  think  that  they  may  both 

be   varieties   of    the    same   species. 

R,  copallina  is  found  in  dry  fields 

and   woods,    particularly    m    sandy 

.soil,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 

The  leaves  are  used  as  tobacco  by 

the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  the 

Mississippi-    The  species  was  uitro-  ««' 
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dticed  into  England  in  1697,  and  is  ocfasionally  to  be  met  mth  in  cdlections. 
There  are  good  plants  of  both  the  species  and  the  Variety  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddigcs.  Plantit  of  the  species,  in  London,  are  \s.  6d.  each,  and 
seeds  If.  an  ounce;  at  New  York, 37^  cents  a  plant. 

a  J  10.  R.  RAprcAWS  L.      The  rooting-ArancA^rf  Rhus,  or  Sumach  ;  or 

Poison  Oak, 

IdtmilflcmHoii.    Lin.  Spec,  38t. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  Pl69.  ;  Don't  lim,  S.  jil71 

Sjfmaiifmft.     ft.  TuxicocUndron  rmr.  «  Mickx.  A  Bor.  Amur,,   1.  p.  IBS. ;  and  Ji.  T.  rmr.  0  Tbrreu 

Fi.u.s..i.  p.  ass. 

E»grariMgt.    Big.  Mod.  Bot..  t  42  -,  and  out  Jig.  fiSa 

Spec.Char,^Src.  Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
upon  a  petiole;  all  glabrous  and  entire.  (I)cr^  Prod.,  ii.  p.  69.)  A  native  nf 
North  America.  De  Candolle  has  characterised  three  foniib  of  thi!>  species 
us  follows :  — 

2  R.  r,  I  vuigaru.  —  Stem  climbing  by  means  of  roots  emitted  from  it ; 
leaflets  large,  ovate,     /f.    Toxicodendron   vulgitre   Pft.   Ft.  Amer, 
Sept.,  i.  p.  205.;    Bot.  Mag.^t,  1806.;  Toxicodendron  vulgare,  and 
T.  volubile  A/i//,  Diet.   This  often  poisons  upon  mere  touching. 
X  R.  r.  2  voliibilU. — The  stem   climbing,   scarcely  emitting  roots ;    the 

leaflets  large  and  ovate.  Toxicodendron  volubile  ALU.  Diet. 
X  R.  r.  3  microcdrpa, — Leaflets  oblong-oval  with  a  tapered  long  point ;  the 
fruit  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  forms.  Ii.  Toxicod«^ndron 
microcarpon  FA,  Fl.  Anier.  Scpt.^  i.  p.  a03.  There  is  a  figure  of  this 
in  DHL  E/th„x,  SOL  fig.  375.  A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  ift.  high,  after 
having  been  8  years  planted. 
Detcripiion^  S^c.  This  8pecieR,in  America,  has 
a  low  shrubby  stem, and  forms  a  bush  from  2  ft.  ^^yi^Blll  ,,  Jj^  2S0 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  whence  shoots  proceed  near 
the  bottom  to  the  distance  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
on  each  side,  rooting  at  the  joints,  and  com> 
nietely  occupying  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Placed  near  a  wall  or  a  tree,  the  shoots  climb 
up,  and  root  into  the  joints  of  the  wall,  or 
into  the  furrows  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  if  the 
latter  should  be  old.     It  is  a  native  of  many 

Sirts  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
eorgia ;  sometimes  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  a  great  extent ;  and  at  other  times  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  trees,  and  penetrating  the  bark  with  its  fibrous  roots.  When  the  stem 
IB  cut,  it  emits  u  pale  brown  sap  of  a  disagreeable  scent;  and  staining  so  pow- 
erfully, that  letters  or  marks  made  upon  linen  with  it  cannot  be  obliterated, 
but  grow  blacker  the  more  the  Unen  is  washed,  not  being  acted  upon  by  com- 
mon chemical  agents.  {CburchUCs  Mcdu^l  JJcf/any,  vol.  ii.)  In  Bigelow's 
Medical  Botany^  it  is  stated,  that  the  plant  is  as  common  in  the  woods  of 
America  as  the  ivy  is  in  the  woods  of  Europe;  "  and  the  terrible  effects  of  its 
poison  are  so  frequent^  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  An 
Anierican  young  man,  who  was  cutting  wood,  had  his  feet,  hands,  and  arms  so 
dreadfully  blistered  by  an  unwary  approach  to  this  plant,  that  he  could  not 
work  for  some  day<».^'  Kalm  relates  that  the  plant  is  poisonous  to  some 
persons,  but  less  so  to  others,  and  that  the  same  tning  takes  place  with  respect 
to  it  as  with  R,  venenata.  (See  p.  553.)  He  mentions  the  case  of  two  sisters, 
one  of  whom  could  manage  a  plant  of  R.  radicans  without  being  affected  by 
ita  venom  ;  whilst  tlie  other  felt  its  exhalations  as  soon  as  she  came  within  a 
yard  of  it.  or  even  when  she  stood  to  windward  of  it  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
taneet.  Kalm  says  that  the  poison  had  not  the  least  effect  upon  himself, 
chough  he  tried  it  in  various  ways,  and  once  smiirted  the  juice  into  his  eye  j 
but  tnat,  on  another  person's  hand,  which  he  had  covered  \&y  thickly  with 
It,  the  skin,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  became  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  tanned 
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leather,  &od  peeled  oH*  afterwards  ia  scales.  (  Travel*,  i.  p.  177.,  as  quoted  in 
MarljpCs  MUtei\)  R.  radicans  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1040, 
and  is  common  in  collections  in  two  distinct  varieties.  One,  a  dwarf  kind, 
about  a  yard  or  less  in  height,  with  several  upright  stems ;  and  eniittiflg  from 
about  the  bases  of  these  stems  numerous  proatrjite  runners,  which  extend 
•everal,  sometimes  many,  feet  fram  the  plant,  and  root  into  the  earth  :  the  other 
rising  to  a  much  greater  height,  having  fewer  stems,  and  being  but  little  prone 
to  emit  prostrate  runners,  but  producing,  in  the  upper  part,  flexile  and.  rather 
long  branches,  that  chmb  when  contiguous  to  objects  of  support ;  perhaps 
rather  by  emitted  fibres  than  by  convolution. 
A  1  1 L  /?.  (r.)  Toxicodf/ndron  Lin.  The  Poison-tree  llhus,  or  Suviach. 

IdfHiUkaitm.    Lin.   Spec,  581;   Hook.  FL  Bor,  Anwr,.   1.  p.  127.;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  69.  j  Dofl'* 

M!rl.tp7£ 
Stfiuu'Vmet,  R  Toxiccid6riclroti  ^tirn:if7>liutq  Mithj.  Flor.  Bar.  Amcr.,^,  p.  \Wt,  Pttrth  ¥1,  Sept,  Amrr.^ 

1.  P.90S.  ;   TDxiiNMl^ndron  piibeiceiK  AfiU.  Did.,   No.  S.,  S.T.  wrr&tum  MM.  Diet. ,  tbe   com 
*  mon  Pobon  Oak,  PoUon  Nut.  PoUon  Vine. 
Sngrvvhiig,     K.  Du  Ham.,  2,  U  4«,  ;  and  our^;f.  231. 

Spec,  Char,f  <^r.  Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflet.^,  and  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
upon  a  petiole;  all  inciso-angulate,  pubescent,  (Dec.  Pro(L,n.  p.G^.)  A 
native  of  North  America.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  that  American  botanist.s  are 
at  variance  with  regard  to  the  distinctive  chiiractcristics  of  It.  Toxicoden- 
dron and  li.  radfcans.  Nuttidl  says,  that  they  are  certainly  ditfcrent.  Pursh, 
Bnd  most  other  authors,  either  unite  them,  or  speak  with  doubt  as  to  the 
tfalue  of  their  distinctive  characters.  (Hook.  Bor.  Anier.,  i.  p.  1^7.) 
.Description,  ^c.  The  general  appearance 
"  this  Biirub  closely  reiiembles  that  of  li.  ra- 
dicans, of  which,  in  nil  probabihty,  it  is  only 

a  variety.     The  male  flowers,  which  arc  pro- 
duced on  separaif  plant*  from    the   feumlc 

ones,  come  out  from  the  side  of  the  stalks, 

on  close  short  spikes,  and  are  of  a  pale  green. 

The  female  flowers  are  produced  in  loose 

pauicles,  agreeing  in  shape  and  colour  with 

the  males ;  but  are  larger,  and  have  a  rcmnd- 

ish  germ  supporting  three  very  short  6t}  lea. 

This  species  is  common  in  woods,  fields,  and 

along  fences,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  where, 

like  the   Riiun  radicans,  it  ts  known  by  the 

name  of  the  poison  oak,  or  the  poison  vine. 

R.  Toxicodendron  was  introduced  into  Eng-  231 

land  in  1G4-0,  when  it  was  cultivated  in  the 

Bi.shop  of  London's  garden  at   Fulham  ;  it  is  now  frequent  in   collections. 

R.  Toxicodendron  fields  a  yellowish  milky  sap,   the  properties  of  which,  as 

an  indelible  ink,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sap  of  R,  radicans.     The  plant  in 

the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834',  formed  a  bush  5  ft. 

high,  and  oft.  in  tliameter,  after  having  been  10  yeai"s  planted;  and  it  is  there 

readily  distinguished  from    A',  radicans  by  its  deeply    sinuatcd,  or    almost 

pinnatiiid,  teuflets. 

J  iii.   T/tezera  Dec. 

Sect,  Char.  Leaf  of  3 — 5  sessile  leaflets,  disposed  palmately.  Flowers  in 
short  raceme*.  Sexes  dicEcious.  Styles  3,  distinct,  short.  Drupe  round- 
ish, marked  at  the  tip  with  3  tubercles ;  tbe  nut  conipre5.sed,  (Dec.  Frod,, 
ii.  p.  72.) 

The  ^^e4ettfletedAe&\'eA  Rhus,  or  Sutmch. 

'.  J  Dec.  Prod,  S.  p,  7i  ;  Don'*  Milt,  2  p.  75, 
Oi».  £  p.  SC7. :    B.  Tbej^a  [(torn  tAnat,  a  poiot,  in 
p.  ass..  Tin.  Pug.,  1.  p.  7. 


12.  R.  pbntaphy'lla  Derf. 

Idmtificatton,    Dcif.  Fl.  AlJ.,  1.  p  267.  L  7" 

EtKk. 


AhAmnu*  p^ittsphyllua  Jacq. 

^  -       ..  t. 

Sttgrnping.     Ikiea-  Sic.  t.  Si, 


SynoHlftHct 
nffcrcnc©  to  the  phcklri),  Pert. 


Sptc.  Char.,  ifc.    Branchc*  l«jiriti(i  fpinct 
olftt«  At  the  Up  t>fo«ci«r,  obtute.  entirr,  or  having  3  tecUi 
to  the  height  oflO  ft  "  "  - 


Petiole  indiitinctty  wlngad.     LcoHeU  ? — 5,  linear-lancc* 
htc.  Prod,,  il 
Idly         ~ 
fmit  ctn4  i^uble,  and  the  bark  cljrw  red,  and  i»  u«d  in  tanning  Jealher, 


p  li.)  A  (^hrub.  growing 
a  njitite  of  Sicily  and  Barbary.  and  lalrodueed  in  1816.      Tht  (tuH  m  iciilu. 
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m  13.  B*  zi2ir'pHiNA  Tineo.    The  Ziiyphus-like  Rhus,  or  Sumach, 

JdentMcattom.     Schrabk  in  Flora,  1S19,  p.  314.  i  Tin.  Pug.  Sic,  t  [>.  8. ;  Dec  I'rod.,  2.  Ji.  7S. ;  DoD'« 

MUl7s.  p.  75. 
SftunffmeM.    Abfttaauf  UipsrUU  L'cri^n,  4nd  Zdyphu*  tTip«rtlU  /it^Mt.  ^f  5cAft/f  Sjfit,.  5  p.  MS., 

Mid  &  fn  663. 
S||prc.  Cikar.,  4c.    BraochM  diYariCAte,  beorlDg  ipinn,    LeafleU  3,  glabtoMM,  glotiy  above,  wcdge> 

ihapcd,  tcMHh«d  more  than  half  Lheir  It^ngtb.    fUocme*  tenolnoL  (Dfc.  PtiMl.,pi.TLi     A  abrub. 

fouod  la  tbt  BooutiUiJiii'OU*  paitj  of  Sicily,  whcns  it  growf  to  the  bdnbi  of  4  it.     Luuroduenl  In 

1800. 


j  iv,  Lobddium  Dec. 

Sect,  Cfuir.  Leaf  of  3  leaflets,  and  palmately  disposed  on  the  tip  of  the  com- 
mon petiole,  cut  in  a  serrate  manner,  the  teeth  large.  Flowers  in  a  dense 
catkin.  Sexes  polygamous.  There  arc  two-lobed  glands  under  the  ovarj\ 
aJteniate  with  tne  atamens.  Styles  3^  short,  distinct.  Drupe  rather  corn* 
pressed,  villose.     Nut  smooth.     Aromatic  shrubs.  {Dvc  J^rod.yXU  p.  72.) 

•  14.  i?.  sUAVE^LKNs  AU.     The  sweet-scented  Rhus,  vr  Sumacli. 

14fnl^<aiion.    Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.,  1.  p.  3fi&  ;  D«c,  Prod.,  ±  p.  I'l. ;  Don'i  MllL,  St,  p.  75. 

a^nOi»]fm<ei,  MjiScm  triroli&ta  UortnL,  and.  pcrhap*.  of  Litk  ;  Toxicodendron  cren4tvin  MHi  Diet, 

No.  5. 
Sfmc  Cftar,,  ^.    L«aneti  oval,  a  little  angular  In  the  middle,  gUbrout.   (A^f.  Prorf.,  I i.  p,  72,  73L)    A 

native  of  Carolina,  wdrre  it  frrowi  to  Uie  height  of  6  ft,,  ami  pruducei  ita  greeniih.yetlow  flowers  In 

May.     It  waa  introduced  to  IT^P,  but.U  not  coomoit  in  collectiout ;  U,  in  all  prvbdliiUty,  the  lamc 

at  the  foUowing  tort. 

*  15.  H,  (s.)  aroma'tica  AU.      The  aromatic  Rhus,  or  SummA. 

Uom-    Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  t.  p.  367. j  Dec.  PrttL»  2.  p.  7a  i  Don't  MUl.,  S.  p,  15, 
f.    Turp.  In  An.  du  Mua.  5.  p.  MS.  t  30. 

Spec,  Char.t  SfC.  Leaflets  oval,  a  little  anguUu:  In  the  middle,  pubescent  in  a 
pilose  manner.  {Dec.  Prorf.,  ii.  p.  73.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in 
Kentucky,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  where  it  erows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  Introduced  in  1772.  Nuttai!  has  stated  that  the  drupes  are 
acid  and  eatable.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  dense  terminal  spikes.  The 
plant  in  the  Uorticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1 83+,  4  ft.  high,  a!\er 
Deing  10  years  planted. 

A  pp.  i.    Other  Species  ofR/i/is,  hardt/  and  half-hardy. 

In  Don'«  UiUtT^  ninety-*fv(ri  *p«-«^i«or  Ihi*  genu*  arc  Jiscribed  ;  but,  if  it  were  powible  to  bring 
Uicta  all  together,  and  n  I  nttheumeiiC-  <«tlon  much  if  there  irouki  be  found 

more  than  a  fourth  part  •■<)  to  be  cui^  tAlly  or  permanaotly  dittlnct     We 

Judge  of  thoM  whicii  wt  it  fVutn  thoM  x- ubcerved  for  year*  in  Britiah  gar. 

d«na$  and,  aa  aa  «re  feet  fiuiu- <.ouiuient  that  R,  ty|jintia,  /i  v irldlHOra,  and  if.  gl&bra  are  one  and 
the  aiiBe  ipecle*.  »id  Jl.  Toxicodendron  and  R,  radlcani  are  alio  only  one  ipecMt,  «o  «rc  do  hot  think 
H  lUivly  tbit  th«  apcdei,  or  name*  given  aa  tpeciea,  under  the  other  acetloai,  are  more  diatlnct  it 
la  thetiatincta  of  botanical  writeri,  however,  to  record  all  thme  namea  with  their  dcimption* ;  and 
of  i'ullivatura,  to  endeavour  to  procure  them  for  their  gardcni,  in  order  to  cumpare  thorn  together  ; 
for  which  laat  reaion  we  lubjoin  the  followinfr  names  :— 

n,  lohhta  Hook.  {V\.Bor.  Amer.,  i^  P-IST.  t.*l.)  I»»very  handioineipecie»,orperhapi  onlv  a  tolerably 
dUttfict  variety,  rioaely  rncmbling  R.  7'nxlcodf ndri>n  vtu.  TuercintUusn,  «t  leaat,  a»  the  plant  t>eariqg 
that  name  appears  in  thegar<leoof  thelxjmlori  Horticultural  Society.  Dr.  HooJicrsavs,  •'  Although 
nearly  4llipd  a»thi»  [A.  lob&ia]  i*  lo  the  two  preceding  ^wcica  [R  radlca.nc  and  R.  Toxicodendronj, 
1  nevertheless  venture  to  coniider  it  distinct.  It*  general  habit  is  very  difftrrent,  having  erect 
straight  ftems.  and  iiumcroui  small  leaiy  braoehfl*.  The  leaflets,  besides  that  they  aredocpty  lobnJ 
very  obtvwe,  and  creAtly  smaller  than  In  any  sutc  of  A.  Tokico. 
.oen :  the  panicles,  loo,  are  exceedingly  nufocroua,  and  large  in 
liar.  Anur  ,  i.  p.  1^.)  7'he  shrub  wa*  ditconered;  by  Douglas, 
IS  Nnrth-west  America,  particularly  at  Fort  Vancouver.  It  ij 
ilestrablc  variety. 
.1  native  of  Nc|>al,  and  hard*  ;  not  yet  introduced. 
,  the  R.  Bucku-AmUit  of  Jldrt.  Brit.,  is  a  Nepal  tree, 
riMi^in  itowert,  disposed  in  large  temtiital  iptke*.  U  is  marked 
I  ^u  requiring  the  protection  or  a  frame.     It  icems  a  most  de- 


iiiHi",  irc  ttulv 


wiUi 

di'ti.-. 

pf.,|, 
on  t 
not  . 

n 

It 

grtiwiiii.:  I'.  T(i.'  I,. 

iu  havttif;  hifi^n  iiti 
■  iraUir  k|MrCii?«  ;  III. 

not  yet  introd urn  f 
R   OtvaxJntha  . 
Milkr,  the  first  ii.u  -J-i 
b*  fBC<  spith  la  fftfdeo*. 

r  174) 

Th*  frnoc  and  fr«en.hotuc  species  of  RAiu  are  nunierous,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  ait  our 
IJSart  MrO.,  |i  1UX     WbRi  tried  in  the  open  air,  many  of  them  will  probably  be  fmind  hardr,  and 
" R.  httfTtipttfUa,  generally  kept  in  the  grec»-hou»r,  wai  pUnted 


.  r.  '■     ,.  ^  rlimbing  shrub,  a.Dallve  of  Uic  Bahama  Islanda, 
R  rad^calu. 

r  ji.,tUi«*JS.  OKjacintha  and  /?.  dintca  of  Don's 
L^ii5,areeoaa|der«d  hardy  ;  but  they  are  rarely  to 

vik«^,  ai«o,  *£vexakl  •{MxiiM  enumerated  under  Anacardi/tcw  of  the  Himalaya, 


pv.,  fi^  lUA      vvoen  incB 
all  ef  them  hslf>haxdy. 
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Tln«l  a  1^11  III  tho  jTAtdMi  of  the  London  FlartlPuUural  Society,  in  IMS,  and  U  fDund  quite  hardy, 
...<i.  i.,iit..  ((>.'  r.ir.i.ri..,  ni  in,..t  ric  H...  r.fh.r  .i-r-'i.--  fVniB  Wtdr  faabUa {  idi.  from  (heir  tjieliig 
»  of  LxMidon  i  prodiirinK   their  Al»m>t«  ra- 

I  rl|jenlu|t  before  the  approAch  o(  rro*t ; 

n  .     .t  riumerom  ((erma  in  llie  roota:  a  proor 

UiAi  4  ttn-tii  (JMii;  til  the  kil^iiL^  (jtl  lUfi  pl^tl  w  uiutex  {jruuiiil,  ntui,  caaanqneutif^ coaiparjrtt»B4y  aaJ'a 
futm  t}i#  inftupnct'  of  »^*  wtH«thcr, 

Genus   III. 


ni^VAU'.^  Kth.     The  IXvaua,     Lmu  Syii,  Polygamia  Monoe'cia. 

Mmt(fit>AHfm.  Kt»>.  aen.  Tetvb.,  p.  H. ;  Dec  Prod..  £.  p. 74. ;  Don'a  Mill,  £.  p.  7& »  Lindlcy  in  BoC. 
Iti«.,  t    |>9)    l.'.T.i,  13(i(i. 

%lftm|^i»t^ir    AVmnuain.  Aftdr,;  vtmjrinp.  fo», 

Derttttttun.  Call^  Duva'Cidt,  "  after  .V.  />M«<t«,  a  Freiuh  botaniit,  known  aa  the  editor  of  the 
orljtinBl  Mtltlcm  of  Richard'i  Anaiyte  du  t-Vuit ;  and  for  «»ine  obatrraacMu  on  IVrdM^c^"  [  LimdJrlf, 
In  **>/.  «<•«.,  t.  L^.U8,] 

C^fM.  CVMr..  ^.  C<7<iy«  paraiatent,  with  4—5  kcpoaiita.  OmoiZif  of  4— j  concave  pelalc,  SeJea 
rDOtKKimuljr  poljrjtanKMi*.  S/<fi»#ifiw  R— .10,  tnaerted  under  a  pitchrt.nhaped  calycine  diik,  which 
Hm  m  nwajr  «inu*e»«od  «■  ■Danj  teeth  rj  there  are  ctameiis :  tliete  are  oppoaitc  the  tlnufte^,  and 
half  of  IhaiD  oppoalta  tlie  peUla,  and  half  of  them  alternate  with  them.  Amtken  in  the  fruit. 
Imrlng  flowcn  narren.  Oaarf/  conical^  iDcluding  one  ovule,  barren  in  aorae  llowen.  Stylft  S — I. 
~  "  ""  c  drupe,  with  a  leathery  nut,  wfioacaccd  ia  penduloua.  and  hat  flat 
[ifi|1edoaa,and  a  long  radicle.— Chilian  tree*  and  «liri}b»,  becoming  spiny  aa  tbey  ad>aner  In  growth; 
thdr  Itavei limple,  and  their  flowen diapoaed  in  *%'i\Uty  rocemej,  many  in  a  raceme.  iDrc.  ProtL, 
II.  |iu74.,  am!  Lindtff,  in  B\>l  Htg.,  t.  IS68.  1573.  1580.)  There  are  foiur  »pet-4c*  in  criltivutian, 
whlctiareaUv      ■      '  ^^ ..........  ./   . 


r  capitate.    Fntit  a  globoac  drupe,  wi  th 
■iclc.- 
lelr  1 

ntw     _  _  _         _    , 

toothed  ;  with  numerouB  aniall  fiowcra  of  a  grceniah  yellow,  and  iinall  dry  herriea- 


Properties  and  Utas,  The  roUiige  emits,  when  bruised,  a  strong  but  not 
tinpleasant  odour  of  the  nature  of  tiirpeotine;  nncl  it  is  probable  that  thi.s 
'©doiir  pervadeai  all  parts  of  the  plantji,  espcLially  thtiscr  in  which  the  sap  is 
;Biost  abundant.  A  pretty  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  leaves  of  I>. 
iratii,  and,  doubtletiB,  by  those  of  every  bpecita  of  Diivaun  and  of  *?chjnus, 
'vhen  thrown  upon  water,  both  hi  a  whole  state  and  when  broken  into  pieces. 
The  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves,  ** after  lying  a  bhort  time,  will  be  found  to 
start  and  jump  as  if  they  were  alive,  while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet 
of  oily  matter  is  discharged  into  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be 
owing  to  some  peculiar  irritability  of  the  purenchynm  of  the  leaves,  whtth, 
when  acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs,  th«t  abound  in  them, 
to  empty  themselves  with  violence ;  and  the  movements  of  the  leaves  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  recoil  produced  by  the  discharge.  Thus  we  have  hi  every 
leaf  a  sort  oi  vegetable  battery,  which  will  keep  up  its  fire  lintil  the  stock  o\' 
ammunition  is  expended,"  (Bat.  Reg.)  The  movements  of  the  leaves  wpon 
the  water  have  been  conipured  to  a  fleet  of  ships  i^mplo}  ed  in  niana'uvring, 
or  to  persons  engaged  in  dancing.  {Gard.  ^f"g-^  vol.  ix,  p.  377J  Dr, 
Gillies  states  that  the  Pehueiieo  Indians  prepare  by  fermentation  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  fruit  of  D.  latifolia,  or  a  nearly  allied  species. 
{Bol.  Jieg.) 

Propaf^ation  and  Culture.  Seeds  have  been  produced  plentifiilly  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden  by  D.  dep^ndens,  trained  to  a  south 
wall ;  and  sCeds  of  D.  latifijlia  arc  often  imported  frtmi  Chile.  Plants  of 
this  genus  may  also  be  multiplied  by  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  struck  in 
sand,  under  a  l>ell-gla5.s  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  species  **  will  not  bear  the 
climate  of  London  without  protection  from  frost;  but,  if  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  in  winter,  they  succeed  perfectly  :  in  short, 
they  are  about  as  hardy  as  myrtles."  (Hot.  Hcs.}  D.  ovuta,  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, all  the  species,  "  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation  which  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter;  and  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  in  Devonshire  or  <'omwall."  {Bat,  Jic^.)  D.  dep^ndens,  D. 
ovuta,  and  D,  latifolia  have  flowered  in  the  London  Horticuluiral  Society's 
Qorden^  the  two  former  in  July,  and  plentifully;  the  last  in  Jtine  and  July, 
but  it  seems  by  the  figure  in  Bot.  lifg.^  much  less  abundantly  than  the  other 
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two.     The  fruil  produced  by  D.  depeiideus  consihts  of  amull,  dry,  blackish 
purple  berries.     The  species  appear  highly  desirable  to  alt  who  have  a  con- 
:rvative  wall,  if  it  were  only  to  excite  an  interest  in  plants  in  the  minds  of 
[thUdren,  by  exhibiting  to  them  the  curious  action  of  the  leaves. 

1    1.  D.  depe'xoens  /7rc.     The  drooping<6f'a»cA<^  Duvaua. 

ifioH,    Dec  Pro<L,  «   pi.  Ti.  ;  D<«'»  Mill*  SL  [k  15,  j 
in  BoL  Reg.,  t-  1573. 

5chrnui  di?{|t6ndeni   Ott.   Dread.,  A.  p.  KIS.  ^   DuvatSa  de^ 
t>£n(lcnt  ■  ftMt.  Hoi   Mite,  ±  p.  ITti. 
Emxr^tifotgr.     Cnv.  Ir„  t.  'i^.  ^  Bot.  Keg.,  t  1573.  :  am)  our 

Spec  Char.,  f(c.     Lcavei  motUy,  vapcciAlly  upon  the  dower- 

benriDK  brunhc,  ..Tl^l^■JIt.,  ..si.J  vi.rji  ubtu»e,  or  even  ein*r- 

lfiji,»«<  ■     i.v     Kacenici  icarccljr 

t'xci  1- moiitl)' l"i,   FJoMcri 

■mn.l<  >  iKiUrjf,  in  fiut.  He^.^ 

t.  IJ;.!.        A   trc«.    1    rijiiivc  di   tuni,   where   \l   Is  called 

Hmnghan.  {Dec,  Prod.,  \L   p.  Ti.)      liilrodJuccU   lin  179U. 

There  i»  an  uiil  pljint  of  it  iit  the  iMtatiic  Gar<teti  ott   Kew. 

«c:airMt  a  wnJI  with  a  went  atpect.  which  hai  «tuinrd  a 

convidctable  ii»e,  with  rery  little  protectioo.     There   li 

«l*o  •  tree  (n  the  Chelsea  BotAtnc  Gjinlcn,  whirh  is  Itw. 

higli,  with  a  lry»ik  Tin    ■<•  ,.r... ,(.,.,,,,.„,.,    ot..,  i-.t..,,* 

l>e«n  5  jeart  pUntrd.    *1 ' 

tuni  Society's  G aril i<n  )i  I  > 

wall  vrith  a  inull^i  ri.  .  \ 

ing  l»ccn  on 

•ouller  iho 

in  Ihij  gatii  ,  , 

weflud  ihv  iiiuijjft't  lUi'ui^  audi  Uic  UuiiJiiU^il  titiiuches,  uoiiijurcd«  and  bud*  And  Icavei  raptdtf 

d«*i;lo(>iit|;  tlieiiuc-Kc*. 


*2.  D.  ova'ta  Lindt.     The  ovate-/<rav<r(/  Duvaiia. 


ti/tenti 


.,    Llndl  In  Bot.  Rt-|{.,  t,  |5W. 
Bot.  Re|(.,L  15fiS. 


<!it.*u»e.     Raceme*  a  lit  lie 


,€Aar.,  4r.    t.«av«a  ovate,  toothed,  in  in»l  acute  at  the  tin.  In 

than  the  leavei.    Stfcmena  moiUv  S.  il.indJey,m  Bot.  «<^,,  t.  li**.!     Neatly  related  to  D 

I]  ** but  the  plantji  are  lo  diniETent  when  frruwing  *ide  by  side,  that  we canttoi  think  U 

nbine  theio  "  i;L«>»d/<^.j     Abnui   6fl.  hi|;h,     Itrauiclu-i  *|»ini'«cenu     )iitnMluce«i  atwut 

^  The  ptacit   lu   the  Hiartlcultiiral   ^uciety'i  Gaj'dtti    uvia   pUutcd    Hi  1SJ1      To  u*  tt 

rfinlf  a  vjuri.et)r  of  tiie  prece(tlii({  «penc«, 

3.  D.  LATiF«t'i.JA  (iili.     The  broad-leaved  Uuvaua, 


t.ff»Ufiemti9m.     Gittle»  MSS. ;   Lindl   in  Bot.  Itog.  t   Io90. 
Xuiumffwu-     O.  deiiendeiH  y  //uutA'    Ay/.  .V/#^. 
ravi/ijr     Bot.  Hen  ,  t-  li»M). ;  and  ourjS^.  irst 
f.  r*rtr,,  i!rr,     l.,cave«  nlilonir.  acute,  ca«rtely  tootheil.  au 
wavfxJ    o  ii.  <p' in   in  *tmie  titearare  plicate.      Raceoica 
Jaii»'  I   of   the  leaver     Stamen*  a  {Limittejf 

«ii  /"  H(J.!i    "  Whatever  may  hf  thou|fhl"  of 

flM  >;«/•  i<  •,  "  uf  D.  ov^ta  and  D.  dvp^ii* 

lit  thi«  i«  a  lotaily  diAtttxl 
:;vc«,  in  their  outline,  tur- 


^y:* 


. 1,1(1,  i^i.t,    t,i;t   u. 
ch^np^  when  r 


ptant  in  it> 

unn  all  it*  pii  > 

■ts."  (W.i      I 

rflllrd   thf  r 


fiaMt, 


>^;*5r-.i.!^. 


have  •ilrcjiijf  inure 
MoritT  (>(  a  «|jveie«  of 

■  It    lhi'».'  H.. ..f 


Utii  the  latL-  with  Zit4taa  afiii^it.ta  ,  and  the   iccnitd,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  with 


|*aa»J16ra  rirrQle*. 

•  ♦.  D.  iibkta'ta  Dec 


The  toolhed-/<'flirrf  Duvtiiisi. 


»/<eiL    Dee.  Prod  ,  S  p.  74  j  Don*»  MilU.  '2.  p  'r.. 
SchiniudriilAta  Amtr.fiof.  fir/*.,  t.  ««). 
r«Mf      Aiidr  But    Kcp.,  I   r>-JU. 

Q  VI 
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AUBORETLM    ANU    FRUTICETUM. 


VAHT  111. 


Siite  Char  . ♦c.  Leaf  lanccoUle.  toothed,  K!«trcvlv  vo tonK  *•  ttic  nte«aii«.  St*n]«u»  10.  \,Dec.  Ptod  , 
JL  »•  7*")  A  •brub,  Ji  native  of  the  UUnd  pf  U»whyb*«».  \W.)  Introclocea  in  1795.  The  pUot  )n  the 
Horticultural  Society'*  Garden  WM  placed  Jl^ailnt  the  wall  in  18flit.  !t  U  probuble  that  (»l»tili  ui 
th»  tpcclo  arc  extant  liitoaiiy  old  cuUcctioiu  in  coiucrvaiorlw, 

App.  i.   Other  Species  qfDitva/i&. 

There  )t  a  plant  bclooglna  to  ihb  gi«MU»  In  the  fforlicuUural  Socirty'a  OanU-n.  which  wb»  plared 
«g;ain«t  a  wall    there  In  lki\,  iutt  whiih   has  not  yet  flowered.     Jt  m«tiu  »ouiewhat  dliflerent  lo 


foliajfu  fruai  the  precvdtng  »wn»,  aitii  may  bo  ■»  variety. 
than  rarictiea,  anlcta  we  cxce^  D.  latifMia. 


The  othen  *c  wtuWer  aa  nothing  more 


App,  I.  Of  her  Species  of  Anacardidccte^  half-hardy  y  or  conjectured 

to  be  so* 


ttrttivw  or  Nenaf,  and 
likely  to   prove  hardy  when  once'  introduci^.     In  Pon'a  Mittcr  [\l 


la  pa 
included  in  our  lift,  p.  174, 

./,  Miey 
tiioUiJud  tliciu  uniouK  the  hnlf-hardy  tp^'C*.  h4d  we  uot  had  the  aid  of  Mr.  Roylo'»  opiuion,  a«  daivd 


p.  <K».).  thcY  are  very  prijjterly  marke*.!  ai  roqulriiig  tlic  grtwo-houiC ;  and  we  ihowld  probably  not  hfflvt| 
tnotuJud  till  "■     '    "' ■      '  -        *-    -•  -L..,.       >.  _^-..  „  ...-.       =..i__ 

in  p.  ]7^- 

m  Schinui  MCiUi  L,  {Dons  ^^ill.^  ii,  p,  7G. ;  Lam. 

Ill,,  t.  e'22. ;   and   o\iv  fig.'i'i^,)   is  u   di-'ckliiaii6 

shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil  and   Peru, 

where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.     The*  U-uves 

are  inipari-ftJnnute,  with  lanceolate  setratej  leaHets. 

The  flowei's  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  gretn ; 

and  they  are  siicccedeil  by  berries  about  as  large 

as  a  pea,  of  a  singuhirty  beautiful  rose  colour,  and 
highly  polished.  This  species  wiis  introduced  in 
1597,  and,  till  lately,  was  kept  iu  green-houses  ; 
but  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Iloriicul- 
lural  Soeiety  has    stood  out  several  years  in  the  (f    gjj, 

open  border,  without  any  protection  whutevcr. 
It  well  deserves  a  place  ngaiust  rt  conservative  wall,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  foliaije  and  of  its  berries,  but  from  the  interest  attached  to  it, 
from  the  usefulness  of  its  products  in  its  native  couiilry,  were  it  is  called  the 
Peruvian  inastich  tree.  The  Peruvians  are  reported  to  make  a  vinous  liquor 
and  a  sort  ofvinejiar  from  its  berries;  anil,  from  theresinoius  gijni  which  exudes 
from  its  bteio,  they  prepare  mastich.  The  fresh  leaves  exhibit  the  same 
phenomenon,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  those  of  Diivaua  (see  p.  558.), 
and,  prolMibly,  other  tcrebinthinate  genera.  The  leaves,  the  bnrk,  and  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  when  bruisetl,  emit  a  terebtnthinate  odour.  There  are  two 
plants  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  ^Society,  one  of  which,  in 
1834,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  having  been  t  years  planted  ;  and  the  second, 
whicli  diUers  in  its  foliage  from  the  other,  was  3 1\,  high,  after  having  been 
planted  3  years.  The  eonimon  name  in  gardens  is  S,  AIuHe ;  but  the  proper 
apecific  name  is  Mt'dti,  w  hich  is  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  tree. 

&  IL  S  Arelra  Lin.  Spec,  lUi?.,  Don's  Milt.,  S  p.  11, ^  \k  a  variety  with  the  Icadeti  almoat  eotire. 


&  Hufgan  AfoL  and  &.  virf'Ata  Sweet  are  speclei  from   Chili  and  Lima,  probably  aa  hardy  oa 


S.  Mi 


Tricrrot  fflrom  (rriM,  three,  aiw!  keras,  a.  horn ;  hectuie  the  berry  u  ihree-hornnt)  cnchiHfhint'nsu 
Louc  {Dec.  Ptiid.,  2.  p.  89.,  and  Dun'*  Mii/.,  2.  p.  77.,i  i»  a  tree  with  impon-pinnate  Ivuvca,  a 
native  of  Ct>fhiii-("hiria,  ijt)  \h<-  inomKaiiii,  where  it  jjrnws  lo  the  height  of  2a  ft,  It  would  fono  a 
moat  deal r<ib1e  .1  :  u*,  as  there  con  be  UtUo  doubt'or  iti  provinB  quite  hardy. 

HetrrotUndfi-i'  Midi,  2  p780  i<  an  evergreen  tfarub  froui  New  Hullnnd, 

with  the  appoiii  i*. 

Siyhf4:iuMm  iffi,!t,uu>!«iri  iH•^I   jhiin  jt/t7/.,  S.  p.73.)  Ualaoa  natircof  New  HulianiL 

Cncitrum  iru^Aictm*  L.  i/.-jw  7//.,  \.Ti)  i*  n  native  of  Spain  and  the  kouth  of  France,  In  dry 
and  prav«>Uy  plArr-t      It  li;<»  hf^vn  an  inbabitaut  of  our  green.boiues  *iiice  179J;  oml^an  dry  theU 


tcred  rot  ^ 
from  A  (.I 
tboae  of 

to  the  hti-i —  .. 
•t  the  foot  of  A  uall,  .J 
the  liwi  iix  yean  ,  ai. 
contracting  itrmmfly  w 
■t  the  tame  time. 
CtKotnm  pulveruUtUmn  it  ■  native  of  Ttii«rlA,  ftod  probably  •*  liaxdy  oj  the  other. 


t' i^EH-n  air  with  little  or  no  protection,  producing  itj  yelfow  nowert 

1  rj|>ciiinij  it*   lirowuiih  red  O^ccdctl  fruiU,  which  re*eijible  in  form 

and  reniHin  ors  .ill  the  winter.     The  plant   i«  everctecn,  and  grow» 

ir       \    ... .  -.1,.  I. -^t  tlii»  ipec)c«  in  our  gardm     ^  ':  ■- ««  ■•fr,  pl.nited 

'C,  but  Hiihout  anyAttii  >((.kk(  lor 

mchei  hl^h,  and  covertMl  I  flitwera  i 

, ;       LtJ  in  thcMtne  gla»ca»e,  ji  "      Uj^  m  flower 


cHaP.  xLr. 


LEGLTMJSA  Ck<*;. 


5(il 


CHAP.  XXXJX. 


or    IHii    HALF-HARDY    LlUNEOUS   PLANTS    OF    THE   ORDEH 
BVllSERA'CELE. 


m.j  Ihe  itfmtri* 
lOS.  rcpretent. 


/^ 
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Sataamtdindnm  gUeaditue  Kunth,  and  Do«'«  Mill.,  ^  p 
€'J5       BllBudciisiii  f)f  Lin.  iVakt  Sjflnk,  I.  ji  88.  til.:  and  our  . 

ing.i  nvritoourutuAl  ccalcof  Vin.  to  lit.,  and  ^'  SJG.  rfpmenting 

Iht  I  :.[  of  the  natural  siic),  ttic  Balm  of  finoad  trep^  k«  a  native  oi 

Arui  <4  palmatcly  trlfnliate,  andtmall  whitlihllowen.     Thcfe  are 

two  or  tiutf-  viincticaofii,  wtiicb  arelbf  <oaiecan< 
tkdejred  ipecie*,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  been 
iniroduoed  into  Britain.  —  Qtmirimtt  PimeM 
Konig.  {Dom't  MiU.,  ^  p.  85.)  ia  a  Uee  with  conu 
pound  Icarec,  growing  to  tbc  height  of  soft  In 
the  woodaof  CocfalD-Cbina  and  Java. 

FagdMimm  &  Don.  {Don'i  MUf,,  p.  87.)  la  a 
Cape  gcnui,  d«otaluing  loverol  ipecica  of  ever- 
icreeu  ahrtibt,  with  alternate  pinnate  ieavea,  tmae 
of  mlncU  mar  tirobably  prove  h^niy  :  but  none  of 
which  h«ve  hitherto  been  Lntrodured. 


CHAR  XL. 

OF   THB   HALP-HARDY   LIGNEOUS    SPECIES   OF   THE    ORDER 
^MYHIDA*CE^. 

Amf'Wa  to^tra  %VttM..  tba  A,  balaainfrerB  of  L.  and  Cat  Car.  t.  40..  la  a  tree  with  compounif 
«v«a,  a  native  of  CaroUna,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  50  ft  It  i*  cotnmonir  kept  in  grecni' 
tuff,  but  there  can  belittle  doiiht,  from  thecllmatc  ofit*  native  country,  that  it  wocdd  «urccv«J 
lllaat  a  conicnrative  wall,  rhc  fruit  is  produced  in  raceme*,  and  it  t«  pearl-thaped  and  piirplp. 
rom  tht  triiiik  of  tin  tr>-i  .i  tuirc  dij|iti|»  a»  UUck  aa  ink,  which  1«  r«partM  to  be  poitonoui.  rhe 
<:-ephaLic.  'Itiii  tpcciea  waa  Introduced  in  IS^,  but  it  it  not  commou. 
lioni,  aa  the  fcpreacntative  of  a  g^jua  coatainiog  varioui  «|i«cica 

■iTt*. 

.    is  A  thrub.  ffrowliiE  to  the  heiffht  of  10  It  in  Eastern  Florida,  with  reticulatclr 
-.inoua,  atid  /rafnuit  leave*,  and  black  berries,  about  the  tijtc  of  thoae  of  black 
r  reduced,  tl  wUI  (liiubUeH  be  ftnitKi  hoiUbardy 


CHAP.  XLI. 


OF   THB   HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE  ORDEtl    LEGUMINA^CEJE. 

Til K  name  of  LegumintkcesE  is  applied  to  this  extensive  and  truly  natural 
order,  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  all  the  species  beins;  produced  iti  ttigutninous 
pods,  bearinfi  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  tne  commoo  pea  or  bean  ; 
iBnd  quite  ditferent  (rom  the  siliquose  pods  of  cruciferous  plants. 

T^e  Dittinctive  Characleriilics  are:  Calyx  with  5  divisions,  either  parti- 
tions, teeth,  or  clefts,  Che  odd  one  anterior  to  the  a:xts  of  inflorescence. 
Fruit  a  legume.  Seed  with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum.  (Lwrf/ry,  Inirod, 
>  N",  S.,  and  Kr^.)  The  ligneous  species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the 
lost  part  deciduous*  and  they  are  disposed  through  almost  every  part  of 
le  worldr  The  order  contains  some  of  our  finest  ornamental  shrubs  and  low 
J,  such  OS  Robfnw,  C'ytisufli,  VVtstan'tf,  G^enfsta,  C^lcx,  Ami>rpha,  Halinio- 
rndron,  .Icicia,  Gleditsch/a,  C'ercis,  and  various  others.  It  also  contains 
>me  considerable  trees,  which  belong  to  the  genera  RobJnitf,  Gledhscliw, 
16m,  &c.  The  genera  containing  hardy  li^^neous  plants  are  in  number 
»nty-three,  which,  niter  Dc  CandoUe  and  O.  Don,  we  place  in  characterised 
^tioiitt,  and  ascribe  to  them  short  characters,  that  arc  more  or  less  contra- 
aiuctive. 

Q  q  2 
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ARBURl^TUM    AND    FKU'J'fCllTLJM. 


PAIIT  J 11 


Sect.  1.  SopHo^it£M. 

Sect,  Char,    Corolla^  in  most,  papilionaceous,     Stamens  10,  with  the  fila- 

tnentii  distinct.     Legume  not  jointed.     Voiy  lt:dana  flut,  lealy.     Embryo 

with  trie  radicle  bcsi*fc  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons.     Leaves  simply  pin- 

nsite,  or  simple. 

SoPHO'RA  R.  Br.     Legume  necklace-slmped,   including  many  seeds.     Leaf 

with  more  than  three  leaMets. 
ViTtatYt.^  Lain.     LL^gume  compressed,  including  many  seedsi.      Leaf  with 

more  than  three  leaflets. 
Pipta'ntri's  Su't.     Legurac  compressed,  including  6  seeds.      Leaf  with  it* 
leaflets  S, 

Sect.  IL  Lo\E£. 

Srt^t,  Char,  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  JO,  the  filaments  of  all 
connate,  or  those  ol  9  connate,  and  thai  of  one  distinct.  Legume  not 
jointed.  Kmhryo  with  the  rudicic  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons. 
The  cotyledons  tlattisli ;  in  gL-rniination,  converted  into  leaves  furnished 
with  stomata.  Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 
fr*LEX    L,      Calyx    2'parted,    3-toothed.      Legume    oval-obliong,    turgid, 

scarcely  longer  thnn  the  calyx,  containing  but  iew  seeds,  though  the  ovules 

arc  many.     ILibtt  spiny. 
Stalibaca'nthL'S  Lk.    Calyx  2-parted, 

far  beyond  the  calyx,  containing  many 
5'pa'rtiijm  Dec.      Standard    rouudisli. 

like.     Leaf  simple. 
Gkni''sta  Lam,     Standard  oblong-oval,  „. 

ing  the  stamens  und  pistils.     Leaves  with  3  leaflets,  or,  in  some,  sinjple. 
CWists  Dec,     Standard  ovate.     Keel  very  obtuse,  including  the  stamens 

and  pistil.     Leaves,  in  all,  with  3  leaflets. 
Adenoca'bpi's  Dec.     Stamens  with  the  filaments  connate.    Legume  bear- 
ing stalked  glands  all  over  it. 
Ono*njs  L.      Cidyx  with  5  linear  se^ncnts.      Standard  striate.      Legume 

containing  few  seeds ;   in  most,  tnrgid. 
Amo'ri^iia  L.     Corolla  consisting  of  the  standard  only. 
RoBi'.N/.*  Dec.     Legume  flat;   that  edge  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached 

marginctl.     Leaf  iiiipuri-pinnate. 
Caraga'sa  Lam.     Legume  rather  cylindrical.     Leaf  abruptly  pinnate. 
HAl.l»IODE^s'DRON    Fttth.       LeguiBC     stipitate,    inflated,    bladdery.       Leaf 

abruptly-pinnate. 
Calo'i'Haca  huch.  Stamens  with  the  filaments  of  9  connate,  that  of  one 

distinct.     Legume  sessile,  with  concave  valves  bearing  hairs,  some  soft, 

some  rigid  and  glanded. 
CoLii^'TBA  R.  Br,     Legume  stipitate,  much  inflated,  glabrous. 
^stra^'galis  Dec,     Legume    with    its    lo\%er    suture  so  bent   in    towards 

the  opposite  one  as  to  cause  the  legume  to  seem,  more  or  less,  iJ-celled. 


5-toothed.     Legume  flat,  extended 
seeds.     Habit  spiny. 
Keel  acuminate.     Branches   rush- 
Keel  oblong,  not  wholly  inctud- 


Sect.  III.  //edysa'res. 

Seet.  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  the  filaments 
connate  in  one  of  three  modes;  the  10  connate;  9  connate  and  one 
distinct;  or  connate  by  fives:  in  a  few  cases  all  are  distinct.  Legume 
dividing  transversely  into  1-seeded  joints,  called  lomcnts.  Embryo  with 
the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  fluttish,  and,  in 
germination,  are  converted  into  leaves  furnished  with  stomata.  Leaves 
simply  pinnate,  or  simple, 

Coroxi'lla  Xet'A-.  Calyx  campannlate,  usually  shorter  than  the  claws 
of  the  petals.  Carina  acute.  .Stamens  diadelphous.  Seeds  ovate,  or 
cytindricul. 


CHIP.  XU. 


LEGUMINA'CC^.      SOPHORA, 


Sect.  IV.  Praseo'lr^. 

Seef,  Char.  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  witfi  D  ii1am«ntt 
connate,  and  one  distinct.  Le«;jume  not  jointed,  including  many  seeds, 
that  arc  separated  from  one  another  with  a  ceUular,  transverse,  membrane- 
ous partition,  that  is  in  sorac  cases  not  complete.  Embryo  with  the 
radicle  beside  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  which  arc  thick,  and,  in  ger- 
mination, either  remain  under  ground,  or  are  changed  into  thick  leave* 
that  scarcely  have  storaata.     Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

WlSTA^RW  Nutt.     Lcafimpari-pinuate. 

LuPI^KUS  Tourn,     Leaf  digitate. 

Sect.  V.  C'assik^*. 
Sect.  Char,    Corolla,  in  most  of  the  species,  of  equal  petals ;  in  some  sub- 
papilionaceous.     Stamens  with  the   filainent^  distinct.     Leaves  doubly 
or  triply  pinnate ;  in  some  simple. 
Oledi'tsch/.<  L.     Sexes  diceciously  polygamoiw.     Corolla  of  3—5  equal 
petals.     Legume  in  most  long  and  narrow.     Seeds  compressed.     Leaves 
compoundly  divided.     Bearing  prickles  in  most. 
Gymno'cladus    Lam.      Sexes,  by  defect,  dioBcious,      Corolla  of  5  equal 
petals.     Legume  compressed  and  broad.      Seeds   scarcely  compressed. 
Leaves  compoundly  divided- 
^BRCis    L,      Sexes    hermaphrodite.      Corolla    sab.-papilionaceous,    of  5 
unequal  petals ;  the  side  ones,  or  wings,  longer  than  the  others.     Leaver 
simple. 


Sect.  L    Sopho'rejr. 
Genus  I. 

SOPHO^RA  R.  Br.  The  Soph  or  a.    Lin,  Si/tt.  Decandria  Monog^na. 

Identtficatiou.  K  Brown  In   Ilort   Kcw..  rd.  £.  vol  A  p  3. ;   Dec.   l^g.  Mim,.A,i  Prod.,  1  &$&  ; 

Don't  MiU..S.n.  109 
5|raoit|rm#     SoaMrx  tptc.  IM  Gen.,  No.  SOS. 
DtriiMttifM.    Altered  from  topJkero,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  papilionaceous  flowering  tree. 

Description,  The  only  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Japan 
or  China,  and  it  b  highly  ornamental.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripened  in  abundance  m  the  south  of  France  ana  Italy.  The  two  varieties  of 
this  species  (S\  japonica)  are  propagated  by  grafting.  All  the  sorts  will  grow  in 
amy  soil  which  is  dry;  but  in  Britain,  north  of  London,  they  are  rather  tender. 
On  the  Continent,  how  ever,  where  the  summers  are  hotter  than  in  England, 
and  the  winters  colder,  as  at  Vienna,  for  example,  these  trees  are  quite 
hardy. 

5  1.5,  japo'nica  L.     The  Japan  Sophora. 

IdmljfktUkm     Un.  Mant.,  TH  ;  Dee.  Prod.,  5:  p.  98. ;  Don'i  MiU.,SL  p.  109. 
fcS  tl^mt     &  Sfolca  ItoMier  Jimm   Pk^i.,  li  p.  SM,  Dec  Ligvm.,  t.  4  f,  I 

iysl*Mft     Bad.  in   N.  Du  Ham..  3.  t.  21. ,  Dec  UguffiL.  1 4-  f  1. ;  and  the  pUteoftbl*  apeclM 
B  Mif  oii^OfUl  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^r.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  11 — 1.3  leaflets,  which  are  oblong- 
ovate,  acute,  and  smooth;  panicle  loose,  terminal ;  pods  smooth.  A  tree, 
a  native  of  Japan,  growinr;  to  the  height  of  40  It,  or  50  ft.,  and  producing 
large  bunches  of  rather  small  cream-coloured  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, Introduced  in  1763, 
Varietiet, 

I   ^.y.  2  Prtrirgdta  Hort,  has    the    leaves  variegated,  but  is  not  worth 
cultivntiutr  t\s  nn  ornamental  plant. 
Q  Q  3 
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y  S.J.  3  pctidufa  Hort.,  has  pendulous  shoots^  anil  is  n  very  remarkable 
variety,    ilratied  near  the  ground,  the  shoots  run  tvUnij;  the  snrtkce, 
like  those  of  a  trnilmg  plant,  to  n  very  great  distance  from  the  main 
'  stem;  in  good  soil,  a  shoot  extending  itself  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  one  sea- 

son. Gralied  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  20  ft.,  the  shoots  han^  down, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  pendulous  trees,  both  m  sum- 
mer and  vvinter.  There  are  specimens  m  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road»  Chelsea* 
Our  en^aving  of  this  tree  in  V^oL  IL  was  taken  fium  the  former 
specimen.  The  bright  smooth  green  of  the  branches  renders  thifr 
variety  truly  ornamental,  even  when  deprived  of  its  leaves. 

Description,  Sfc.  This  is  a  round-headed  tree,  readily  distinguished  in  winter 
by  the  fine,  smooth,  dark  green  bark  of  its  youn^;  wood  and  smaller  branches  j 
and,  in  summer,  by  the  dark  blue  green  of  its  fobagc.  In  deep  free  soil,  this 
tree  grows  with  great  rapidity,  seedlings  attaining  the  height  of  JOft.  or  l:?rt. 
'  in  4  or  5  years  ;  and  in  20  or  30  years,  in  the  neighlH)urhood  of  London,  that 
of  30  ft.  or  4€fl.  in  France,  near  Paris,  there  are  treei*  of  the  hdj<ht  of 
GO  ft.  The  sophora  is  one  of  the  few  trees  that  were  introduced  into  France 
before  they  found  their  way  into  EnglatuL  In  1747,  Father  d'IncarviHe 
sent  seedlings  of  this  tree  to  Bernard  De  Jussieu,  at  Paris,  who  sowed  the 
seeds,  and  distributed  the  plants.  In  17G3,  it  is  recorded,  as  having  been 
cultivated  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  by  Gordon,  who  probably  received  it 
from  Jussieu.  In  1770,  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  De  Noailles,  at  St.  Ger- 
main en  Laye,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  France;  and  soon  afterwards 
seed  was  ripened  in  abundance,  from  wliich  the  nurseries  of  Europe  have 
been  supplied  with  plants.  There  are  large  specimens  in  England,  which 
flower  freely ;  but  they  have  never  yet  ripened  seeds :  indeed,  the  tree  ripeni 
seeds  in  France  only  in  the  very  warmest  seasons. 

Properties  and  Utef.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact,  as  much  so,  it  is 
said,  as  that  of  the  box.  The  bark  exhales  a  strong  odour,  which,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Xouveau  Du  Ilnmrl,  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  those  who  prune  the  tree,  or 
otherwise  work  with  the  wood  in  a  green  state.  This  was  first  discovered 
by  a  turner,  who,  while  at  work  on  a  piece  of  wood  newly  taken  from  the 
tree,  was  seized  with  the  colic,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  off'.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  resumed  his  work ;  and  the  same  thing  having  happened  to 
him  again,  he  sent  for  a  neighbouring  turner,  and  afterwards  for  two  others, 
who  were  all  alike  seized  with  colic,  and  violently  purged.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Chinese,  who  employ  the  wood  in  a  dried  state,  sufliT  no 
inconvenience  from  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  the  Dictinnnmre 
General  (let  Kaux  et  Forets^  where  the  sophora  is  treated  on  at  considerable 
length,  and  a  long  extract  is  made  from  a  pamphlet  published  on  the  subject 
rhy  M,  Guerrapain,  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  singular  property.  In  that  pam- 
phlet, the  sophora  is  mentioned  as  rivalling  the  Kobinia  Pseud- /^cacin  in  the 
robustness  of  its  habit,  and  rapidity  of  its  growth;  and  as  surpassing  it  in 
durability,  and  in  suitableness  for  culture  in  arable  lands,  from  its  roots 
being  chiefly  of  the  descending  kind;  while  those  of  the  Uobln*u  extend 
themselves  horizontally  near  the  surface.  Little  apjiears  to  be  known  of  the 
uses  of  the  tree  in  China  and  Japan  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  is  employed 
to  dye  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  flowers  for  dyeing  a  yellow  of  so  superior  a 
hue,  that  it  is  exclusively  reserved  for  dyeing  stuffs  to  be  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  In  Britain,  the  tree  can  only  be  considered  as 
ornamental ;  and,  in  that  respect,  none  of  the  arlwreous  Leguminaceae  are 
equal  to  it  in  beauty  of  foliage  and  bark.  Its  flowers,  when  they  are  pro- 
I'duced,  arc  also  in  large  terminal  compound  spikes,  and  very  conspicuous, 
though  much  smalier  than  those  of  the  KobJnia  viscosa.  One  remarkable 
property  in  the  foliage  of  the  sophora  is,  that  the  very  hottest  and  driest 
seasons  do  not  turn  it  pale,  or  cause  it  to  drop  off,  as  heat  does  that  o^  most 
of  the  otiier  pinnated-leaved  Leguminaceae.  The  same  remark  hohls  good  in 
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France,  and  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  remains  of  the  garden  at  Mar- 
bcEijf,  near  llie  Barricrc  cle  Chaillot,  in  Pnris,  where  some  very  large  sophonis 
nnd  robiaias  are  prowini*  together.  The  pendulous  vjiricty  is  well  dcser^'iiig 
of  culture  as  an  obiect  ot  singularity  and  beauty;  and,  where  it  is  desired  to 
cover  a  stirface  uiili  intense  green  Ibliaitje  during*  summer,  for  example,  a  dry 
hiJIock,  a  plant  of  this  variety^  placed  on  tl>e  centre,  will  accomplish  the  pur- 

)se  effect ually. 

Siiit,  Propa^fatiunt  t^c.  Any  free  soil  will  suit  this  tree;  but,  in  cold  climates, 
^ft  ought  to  be  placed  in  one  rather  |>oor  and  dry,  that  it  may  be  compelled  to 

Jake  shorter  shoots  ;  which,  of  course,  being  less  succulent,  are  more  easily 
ipened.     Where  it  is  desired  to  have  trees  that  will  soon  come  into  flower, 

jedlingplanta  should  be  grafted  with  scions.    The  tree  will  grow  by  cuttings, 

lore  especially  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  layers  from  a  flowering  tree. 

Siatittiet.  The  Largctt  trrr  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^ndon  U  at  Sjon,  whcr«  it  \eS7tl.  Iiigli :  th* 
llamcter  of  the  trunk  t«  ;>r'  headSOft     It  £owcn  beautLfyllr  in  mut  yojri.    Theoldnt 

tree  ui-ar  London  is  *t  Pu-  .here  it  dowered,  fur  the  t^nt  iiinr  irt  KnetiDd,  In  AufiMt 

BOT,  oi  nuticed  p.  7'i.     In  l>  irdeiif,  in  the  norlh-wcst  corner,  ii.  tin  iM  trfe,  ntwiul  ^}  n. 

igh,  which  Aowerc  occwkiiuiim  .     Ai  Kcw,  there  ii  a  treeWift.  h<gh.     In  ihc  "  '     '      '  "^   -7    -v_ 
re  iM  A  tree  3S ft.  high,  the  trunk  X  ft  in  (It.imi'ter,  jnd  the  dinrnfter  of  {hi-  ti. 
■toad,  at  Mount  Gruve,  thcrre  Ux  tree  Silft.  high  ;  and  ai  Kenwood,  one,  .'?i  tear 
Sq  Due*  ....'k.,.,.h..,„  j^{  Temple  Hou*c.  n  tree,  40  yearjipl«nted,  i«i  '^  "    '  ■  ■''     '  1 

the  Ci<  lie  Garden,  there  are  two  hjind*ome  trees,  bol  1 

t»hire.  at   l-j»ton   Hall,  13  fear*  planted,  aii.«i 

,t,r,-H.  .-.n,l  1(1(1     Mi?h         Tr,  «l»fMr.Miir,-.  in  thf    I      ..    , ..  * 

\  C'ir«  fiUnud,  aiktl  J^>  ft.  I 
It!  a  dark  Mudy  loam.     I  1 

H-  r,-,  at  Kinfanni  C'jwtlr,  S  \ 

11   high  ;  at  Tcrenurc,  15  >t         |!      1    1, 

.and.l'tft   liiglK     In  MuiiM    ,,     r  1    ..'i^- 

I' jntci,  JWI  yean  planted,  anti  t  ut   iiik;ii, 

U.ic  'Ji'-  Vigno*,  a  tree,  which  itood  in  what  was  fonmerly 

luf  Marb<>  ind, flowered  aiid  riiwned  feedtalmoft  every  ye«r;  but  it  haa 

Jen,  the  ground  tielng  atwut  to  be  built  rn. 


higlL     In  I 

rtl  ft-  hitth. 
irtev  of  thi- 


ll iijli- 
hlgh. 


en  cut  doH 
lie  iior« 
n  tree, 
iR.  high.     I 


in  the 


c  gar 

iijoarf  planted.  i«rlLi(t  high.  AtN'ontcfyintlienuneryof  M 

2ft tt    high       In   Saiony,    at   Worliti,   SO   ycari   planted. 

tiurg,  li/ycAn  planted,  »iid  IS  It  high  ',  at  BriJick  on  th« 

arc  pu.ai.i,  ai.u  ^..i   M,Ki»,     In  Pruwia,  in  the  BotMiie  .Garden ;  at  Berlin,  ,10  yeart 

as  ft.  high  ;   At  Sin*  souci,  ST)  year*  planted,  and  90ft  )il|h.    In  BftrariA,  lit  Munich, 

Garden,  £0  year*  f^bntcd,  and  )L'}(L  high. 

Commercial  Siattstirs.  Price,  in  London,  of  2  years'  seedlings,  .50*.  per 
ICHJ,  of  grafted  plants  2x,  (td.,  and  of  the  pendulous  variety  5*.;  at  BoUwyllcr, 
of  the  species  I  franc  and  o<)  cents  each,  and  the  variegated  variety  3  francs; 
m  New  York,  the  species,  and  tfie  pemlulous  variety,  1  dollar  each. 

Genus  II. 


IRnrLLl  L.     The  V'irgilia.     Lin,  SytL  DecSndria  Monojiynia. 

J.tr^/r,i.,ff,"<t.    I-iTT>,  IlL,  t  5iH  :  rer«  Ench,,  1.  p.  451 ;  IL  Brewn  in  HorL  Kcr.,  H.  2.  vol  i.  p^  4.; 

rt.;  t>f.n'»  MUL.2.  p,  IIL 
/  i<y  Mmarrk  In  honour  of  tlw  poet  t'&gU,  whow  GtPrgkt  entitle  him  to  twUnlr 

Uftrnption,  Jifc,    There  is  only  one  hardy  species,  a  deciduous  low  tree. 
T  I .  V.  i.u''t!£A  Ali^hx.     The  ye\\ow-uw>drd  Virgilia,  or  YcUow  Wood. 

JdejUifleatimt.    Mhrhsi.  Fil  Art*.  Ainif  ,r;.  p.  Sm.  1.  3.)  Dec.  Pttn\.,  2.  p.  <«.:  Don't  Mill., 2.  p.  11?- 
JSyroWiM'^.     DvUun.  tirrh    \TnaL,  t  \ifj. ;   MiihX.  nt  Arb,  Aroer..  3,  p.  ffi&  t  i;    Aiid  the  pUt* 
of  thl«  tree  In  vwr  liecond  \  vlume. 

Spec.  Char.f  tfr.     Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  9 — 11;  alternate,  ovate,  pointed, 

(unooth.   A  tree,  in  its  native  country  rarely  exceeding  4-0  ft.  in  height,  with 

a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  ereenish  bark,  having  a  smooth 

mrfncc.     The  leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  n'orn  1  ft,  to  1|  ft,  in  length,  and 

on  old  frees  not  above  half  that  size.     Tht*  flowers  fortn  white  pendulous 

racctnes,  a  Httic  larger  than  those  of  the  UoblmVi  Psctid-Jcacia,  but  not  so 

odoriferous.    The  «ced«  are  like  those  of  the  robinia,  and,  in  America,  ripe 
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about  the  niidJle  of  Auj^iRt.     In  Britain,  tlie  tree  is  seldom  seen  in  flower, 

there  being  bat  few  old  specimens. 

Geography^  H'utortf^  iVr.  Virgtlio  liitea  is  found  chiefly  in  the  western  part 
of  Tennessee,  on  gentle  declivities,  on  a  loose,  deep,  and  fertile  soil ;  where  it 
is  usually  associated  with  Jforus  rubra,  Gytmuk'ladus  canadensis,  Gleditachia, 
yi^glans,  and  other  trees  which  delight  in  good  soiL  It  was  discovered  by  the 
vounger  Michaux  ;  nnd  plants  of  it  were  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Lyon, 
m  181:?;  and  seeds  having  been  since  frequently  sent  over,  the  plunt  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  und  soft; 
and  remarkable  for  its  deep  yellow  colour.  This  colour  is  given  out  freely 
to  water,  but  cannot  be  fixed  by  altnir,  like  most  other  vegetable  colours. 
Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  tree  in  America;  and,  in  Europe,  it  is  planted 
solely  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  botanical  interest.  It  is  rather  later  in 
coming  into  leaf  than  most  o'(  the  other  pinnnte-leaved  Lp^r'iminacca;,  and  its 
leaves  drop  very  early  in  autumn,  previojusly  becoming  of  a  fine  yellow. 

5o//,  Situation^  ^c.  An  open  airy  -situation  i.s  dcsirahlc,  in  order  that  the 
tree  may  ripen  its  wood  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  same  j)ur|>ose  wliere  the  climate 
is  cold,  the  soil  ought  to  be  dry  rather  than  rich.  In  the  London  nur&erieB, 
it  is  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 

&/a£htics.  In  thr  neJKliboiirhood  of  I^ndon.  the  hi|thpit|ilantj;  arc  at  thv  Dukr  of  Deronihire'i 
tIUa  at  Chuwtck  :  biil,  ■■  Utey  are  crowdcnl  aniotii;  other  «hruh»,  Chejr  arc  ntit  handaoinc;  in  the 
Chelten  Bottintr  Trnnlon.  Ihrre  U«  tree  WfX.  high,  which  Htiwcn  aiinuallv:  in  iho  Ix>n<ton  Hot- 
t'truUnrnl    -^  '    .uien,    there  U  one  10  ye*n  planted,  which,  in    ifeH,  wa»  130.  highi  tn 

the  Mile  f  •h<»re  itAtrec  ISIt  high.    In  Stirrer,  at  CUremortt,  there  i«  one  90  a.  h.gh. 

Iri^tM'X,  ,  one,  9  reart  planted.  U  18  rt,  high.    In  tl«rk(hire.  at  White  Knight*,  one,  ^^ 

veJirt  pla»t'".  -  -  i-  '■«^ih:  the  dUmcter  of  the  tronk  l»  5tn,,  and  of  the  head  2«ift.  In  EU«ei,  at 
VlyUnil«,  10  yeAPS  pliint«Hl,  nnd  IT  a.  high.  In  PeTobroknliirr,  at  OaMen  Grove,  St  ytarn  planted, 
and  IT  ft.  high-  In  SiiiPalk,  at  Ampton  HaU,  V2  year»  planted,  *nd  lift.  high.  In  Ireland.near 
Dublin,  in  Ihe  Cullenjiwood  Surnery,  17  year*  planted, and  25ft.  high. 

Commercial  Stniist'ict.  Plants,  in  London»are5*,each ;  at  BoUwyller  I  franc 
and  50  cents  ;  and  in  New  York,  50  cents. 


Genus  III. 


PIPTA'NTHUS  Swi, 


M 

Tub  Piptanthus.    Lm,  Sjfti,  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

IdentificaUm.     Swt.  Fl.-Gnrd.,  2W. :  Don'*  MUI.,  2.  p.  llff. 

DfTiwttion.     From  pipio,  to  fall,  and  anlhot,  &  Sower ;  trom  the  flowen  falling  ofT  mr  toon. 

Description^  4*r.     There  is  only  one  species  described  or  introduced,  which 
is  a  sub-evergreen  bush  or  low  tree. 

•  P.  nepale'nsis  Swt.    The  Nepal  Piptanthus. 

Jientifiention.    Swt.  FL-Rard.,  '264.  :  Dec,  Prod.  ;  Don'»  MHl.,  2-  iv  112. 

^f»oni/me$,     Thcnn6p«iii  /aburnil^lia  D,  lion  Prod.  Fl.  Nfp,\^,  £39- }  Wnagjri*  Indies  WaH  ailSLj 

BapdalAnetisUnaU  Hook   Etot.  F7.,  t  IJI. 
SMgrmvimgM.    Hook.  Exnt.  Fl..  t  131. ;  Swt  FI.^Gard.,  L  2&i. ;  »od  out/ig,  S37.  to  i  Kale  of  Sin.  to 
■  fbol,  madjig.  $38.  reprctenUng  a  dower  of  the  natural  lite. 

gS7  Spec.  Char.,  <^c.     Leaves  trifoliolate ; 

leaflets  elliptical-oblong,  acutr*, 
broad.  Stipules  2,  large.  Theyonn: 
leaves  are  silky;  and  the  flow  r  r 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  ;> 
much  larger  than  those  of  ti- 
common  labiiraura,  to  which  they 
bear  a  general  resemblance.  In  as^imii 
Nepal,   the    shrub    grows   to    the  ^-AVMll  23- 

height  of   H  ft.   or    lOft. ;    but  it 
sometimes   exceeds   this   height    in 
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Briti&h  gardens  in  warm  sheltered  situations.  It  may  l>c  considered 
RK  rather  tender,  and  not  of  many  years*  duration:  nevertheless,  in  fine 
seasons,  it  ripens  ahiindance  of  seetlfl.  It  was  introduced  in  1821,  nnd 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  and  of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  by  seeds  or  layers.  In  most  of  the 
^counties  north  of  London,  the  rafest  situation  for  it  wiJl  be  against  a  wall; 
'md  it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  luxuriant  deep  green 
foliage,  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
it,  6d.  each  j  and  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  is  a  grecn-housc  plant,  3  francs^ 


A  pp.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  qf  Sophbreve. 

%ot*hiin  mrlutino  iJndt  {Boi.  Itfp.,t  llftS)  Jt  BSi>pal  ahrub,  intntduced  in  IH^,  which  grow*  to  tb« 
hdgnl  orfrtim  ift.  lu  6  ft.  The  fluwvrt  are  iialc  purple,  in  long  raccmmc  »pikcfl.  Mr.  G.  Don  «uf. 
lie»M  the  i<lc«  of  gnhing  it  on  ihr  .s.  japonW'x,  by  which  means  be  mf»,  it  would  be  rendered  w 
huAy  u  to  ttind  our  w»iitrn  in  open  ihrublicrie*. 

a  toimmt&ta  Hooli  .thp  S  orc'dentAlU  of  Llndl.  {Hot.  Reg.,  t  3390.\  U  *t\  everjsTwn  BfAxHUn  ihrub, 
growirtg  to  the  hrijfht  of  5fL     Tberf  ii  a  variety  of  thi»  kticcip*  not  ye*   iiitrodticed,  the  knve«  of 
whirh  are  dark  Krecn  and  »hininR ;  and  the  flow«?rs  are  in  spilce-Uke  panicie*.  In  form  and  i^olaur 
much  like  tboae  of  theSpaniih  broom,  but  rather  paler.  {Sec  Gard.  yiag.,  xL  p.  191} 
239  EtlvdriitxiL    chlUiuit 

Mien,  the  S^mAdra  nin- 
crocirpia  of  Smith  and  „  .  „ 
Of  Don'f  Mill.,  \Lodd.  2W 
Sot.  CoA  ,  t  1125.^  and 
our  *#.  saa)  I*  a  native 
of  Chili,  lutrodiKcd  by 
Mi*s«rA,  Lriddi|rC4  in 
lli^.  It  wa«  iilaritMl 
agatnit  a  wait  in  the 
•rborctuniat  Harkney: 
mnd,  after  having  «too<i 
there  3  yeor«,  it  flower. 
ed  then?,  for  the  flrrt 
time  in  Enaland,  <n 
April  ISSfi  tu  flowers 
are  large,  and  ol  a  rich 
yellow  ;  the  leave*  are 
alao  large;  and,  what 
_  if  rather  uncommon  Jn? 
1  plantfnfthii  order,  their 
are  fvergrrcn.    Jn  \S35, ' 

the  p'ant  in  the  arboretum  of  tl>e  Meaarc  Ixtddlges  waa  5  ft,  high,  (See  a  deacription  of  it  In  Gtfrrf. 
Mmg.,  vol.  XI  p.  fM.)  It  may  be  conaidered  aa  ooe  of  our  mmt  ornamental  half.hardy  flurub*.  and 
any  proliably  prove  to  be  quite  hardy.  It  grow*  freely  in  light  loamy  «oiJ,  and  i»  prnpjigated  by 
euUlnga. 
EdwinL^ graniiiji:>ra  .Salt»b,  the  Sopkbra  tettApteraof  Ait.,  (Boi.  Mag..  L  lR7.,and  mir fig.  Sift)  la 
*^       *  Si>w  Zcal^rid  low  tree  or  >hrtih,  introduced  in  1775,  and  prodiidnK  it«  Urge  peitduloua 

'  "  -—  '    ri  April  and  Alay.     Tliit  is  a  moat  omanttenlal  plant,  and,  Ui  the  vnvirona  of 
IIy  when  trained  apaintl  a  wall,  requiring  very  little,  if  ^ny,  protection.  In  the 
I,  there  i»  a  tree  \'2  ft  liiRh :  and  *oiuo  nearly  of  equal  height  in  the  garden  of 
>ty,  and  in  L'l-i^ii, .,.»•«  •.ri,.,r..fiiiTi 

th,  Vila 

of  A       ,  .  •'•., 

and  oat  Jia-  ::4L.  u  itlfto  a 

low  tr»  from  New  Zea- 
land, rinaely  reaembling  E. 

grandia?>ra,     but      murh 

omaller  in  all  it*  fNArt*.     It 

!•  equnlly   hardy,    if  not 

more  «o,  and  i*  trulv  orna* 

mental    when     in    ftower. 

Plant*  of  it  in  the  Botanic? 

Garden  at  Kew  have  .Itwid 

againct  ■   «outh  wall  for 

upward*  of  iHI  year*.     In 

the  CheUca  Botanic  Gar- 
den, there  are  plant*  of  It 

7  n.  high  ;  and  in   l>«r*«t. 

•hire.  In  the  Cpwny  Nur- 
•err*  DoTche«ter,  it  hai   ripened  ^eedi  aa  a  standard  in  the  open  border    There  ta  a  variety  in  the 
Chelaea  Botnnir  Oarden,  with  very  narrow  leave*,  whif.h,  hi  d  yean,  ha*  aUainetl  the  lu'iwlit  of  6  ft. 
E.mffrtoph.'iil,!  Wand,   [Don'i  ytilL.Z.  p.  111).  F:    mfnini.a  }.nd<f.  Cat..  U  a  New  Zealand  thrub. 
IfttroduCT'i  I  li,  dauhtle0,achardy  a*  I)  mp^  of  the  genu*, 

M,ekrif  [Dan'i  MiiL,  2.  t>.  ill.,  /  inn  native  of  the  Sandwich  ttlandi, 

•"here  It  I  ii.iRht  of  8ft.or  10ft,  fjrix^  J  ;ahcr  ttnalter  than  thuaeoT  E.  myriCHi 

pli3  i  "  hflPily  aa  any  other  ipc*  i  '  ha*  alood  in  the  front  of  the  atove  In 

MM  'ri»  at  Kew  dnce  it  wn«  flr-^' 

<  «.  ■ /<')de$1L  Br  i  Boi..Vnt(.,l  ..  Uium  nweulAtum  ol  ^f.  if«y.,  t.  4117 


brlf' 


2n 
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biMMum  R.  Br.  CDM  i?/«  , 


t  im  ;  But,  >lag..  t  SW38. ;  »id oiir /^. 847.)  !■  «  hAhd- 
clng  l«rge  icflrlot  Bowrr*  from  April  to  July,  wltkli  no 


?a2 


■nmcNttw  Holland  rlirobi.ng  ■hrub,  iiroduclng 
romen'atiroir.All  oitgtu  to  tw  without. 

GvmfkaiblHum  eran,iifii>mm  Smith  (JSW.  /?r^.,».  4M.'i  it  a  Xew  HultanU  thrub,«lth  flite  la»e«e) 
low  Aower*,  whirh  are  vriMturwi  frotn  March  tn  ScplembtT  It  growa  Ip  ttic  iielaht  o(3tL  and 
thpTB  >ra  f«rt?r«l  other  irpccie*  frotn  the  ««me  p»rt  of  the  world.  ' 

Bttrtunim  R.  Br.  I*  ■  gcrnui  that  includes  a  few  New  Hollatid  fpecin  i  but  they  do  not  exceed  1  ft, 

251  J'»c*4rd»1a  (named  by  Mr  Browti  in  honour  of  C^oc^ 

Jackton-,  an  acute  Scotch  botanlft,  once  librarian  to 
A.  B.  Laiofjcrt,  ^>q..  and  a  psirticular  frlrnd  of  our*] 
*^i,p»ti,t  It  Br.  {Bit.  Cab.,  t.  4/7.)  l»  a  handKime  ihrub 
from  N*w  S<vuth  Walci,  with  the  habit,  nearly,  of  tJe* 
ttUta  moiMMpiJrma.  It  irrows  to  thf  bright  of  ft  ft.,  and 
Sowert  in  July  ariid  August.  There  arc  fcvcral  other 
■pecin, 

riminaria  dfAudAtt  Smith  'Ft.  R*.  tS7.;  Bot. 
Mag.  t  119U. :  and  r.-n-  "  ■•  '  scale  of  2U),  to  a  fool, 
and/^.  3:^.  of  then  If  <  elegant  New  Holland 

•hrub.  growinir  to  th  t  ,  and  Hnwerinji!  ftvm 

Jmw  to  Septfmiber. 

Xpk^eToWntim  eimmrMm  Smith  (Bot.  .Viv,,  9ftR  ;  and 
our  &•  251  to  a  ■cale  of  C  in.  to  a  foot,  aodjl^  SSJ, 
of  Utp  natural  citcl  ii  a  dlniinwlSvo  Amtraban  »hrub, 
ptnducinjr  yellow  flowen  ft-om   May  to    Auguit;    and 

A  wMiaM  W  AAOtUcrtpcctcaof  tne  •ainegcnui,  producm*  reil  flower*. 

4Am^ffc9t4e*  DonV  Mill.,  8.  p.  IfiO.  r.Bo/  >frtjr  .  i.  ih3.  ;  and  ouryft  iW.,  In  which  the  branch  of 

III*  natural  liM  i«  marked  (aa  in  aU  aimilar  catet)  wiili  a  4-]  if  a  very  neat  llltle  b«stltJtlic  low 

253 


«54 


There luv  other  apedCA. all  with  narrow 
t  "^4  t  flbf  257 


«hrub,)«T"xttiririK  III  flue  yetldw  dowervfrom  April  to  June 
heath-uKiv  or  ruiicinary.rike  keavei, 

DUIw^uiaL  fil^tUtTima  Smith   {Bot.  Mtt/; 
Ca6..  L  !r<'Z  i  tnd  our  JIfi.  ^.'la.  to*  tcAle  if  r  ^,t, 

aiMt  JTf.  til  or  the  natural  fiiur)  i*  a  IjAftit  !  ^L 

lancl  ^hrub,  pTodwciiig  it*  fine  yellow  flou  :  ch 

V>    "    '  ■    t.'rowirig  to  the  height  of  tit.      *]ii:iittfe 

•<  ,  iHiPi,  all  deterv'ioft  of  < ulture. 

,r./j^,  R   Rr  iBiyi.  .Vrtt' ,  t.  1S7*  ;  and  our 

iMjrnl  ttie  t>eing  marked  with 

•    Fl.  Atu  ,  t-  i-H ),  are  elegant 

:'jb«,  which    Mr.  Sweet   haa 

..i-.  ui  pita,  or  agalnat  contofratlT* 

h«>odof  Loodoti;  or  grown,  without 

in  the  open  air.  In  Devonshire. 

pk'^UuM    IL  Br.  in  an  eU'itant  New 

H-  .t.i«,iii|;  to  the  height  of  2ft    The  leavea 

nr.  I  .   wbolc  plant  ripi.l,  »•  the  generic  name 

ih>|H  I        '!r>wer*  arc  yellow,  and  arc  produced  frum 

VttMlrJiMum  hilolmm  Ker  (flt>f.  A*<r..  L  411, ;  Bot  €«»., 
t  T'l  '  i.  .i  iiritty  little  New  Holland  thnib,  pradudtig  it* 
nri'  .  A  i-rt  f^ocn  March  to  May. 

/  dAtu* R, Br.  {Boi.  Reg,  t,  101 ;  Bof.  Oi*., 

t.  A  toatcaleoCain.  Iaafwt,andyi^  257. 

of  tj.c  iLKurai  file),  U  an  deaant  plant,  producini 
yellow  flower*,  which  have  a  purple  keel,  ftom  March  to 
June 


25^ 


'iiiii 


fi^ ... .,., 

ii< 

1. 

a  4-.),  and 

H. 

/ 

evergreen 

Nc 

ghoWO  Tf>i.» 

Ki  . 

wall    1-    ' 

aiiv  ■■.,, 

/»-  "-  -      "  1  genui  of  41  niecie*,  whlrb  =••>-  •^•-^ 
111  I  ,   and  many  of  them  are  II 

our  's,  piu,  or  cold-frame*. — 

M.u  ,      .         ,  .Bot.  Cab.,  L  1?74  i  and  our  j 
gtw  an  klu  of  th«^c  i>lar»tf.     l^  itricta  it  a  native  of  Van  Uieiscn't  I^iid. 

'      "^     ■*       laiU^M  R   Br    i  ft-j/.  Hof.,  LI7S7.;  ind  our  Af.   S*>t   repreaemJng  oive  branch  f«t>  to 
tk>  iif  V  1.1    f.>  (h..  f„.,i.  flnd  part  of  a  branch  (markM  wtth  a  4-;  of  the  iiatural  •!««)  U  «  V»n 
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Diemen't  Land  «hrub,  wUb  jrrltow  fluwen 
which  have  the  vpxillum  coppercotoured.  It 
ffirowi  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  «nU  flowers  from 
Alaj  to  Auifu^t.    There  arc  14  upt^'ici,  all  from 


860 


J« 


theume  part  of  ihc  world;  attil  all,  duubtlcM, 
half-lurdy  in  the  climate  or  Londoo.  In  con« 
tidfrihg  what  inaj  be  the  degree  uf  hardiaeu 
or  plantt,  native*  of  foreign  rouhtriri,  It  rouit  be 
remombersd  that  the  constitutJon  of  every  plant 
boa  an  abaolute  and  a  rvlatirerh^rarler  :  the 
former  can  only  be  known  experimenialfy  by 
culture  In  ditrcrent  coumries,  or  by  uoticlng  it 
In  a  wild  ctatc  in  dilTerent  cUmatea,  and  lo^ 
calltlcs  i  but  ihf  latter  may  Ik  Judged  of  by 
cUaervinjr  how  a  plant  accaninioaate*  it*elf  to 
_,  i«»x  thf  climate  and  locality  in  which  it  may  tnUt 
kASp  ^vsKt**    for  the  lime  beirnj.     Hence  a  number  of  planti 

which  appear  tender  are  only  relatively  to,  from 
having  been  grown  in  a  warm  rlimate;  while 
the  tame  plant,  reared  in  a  cold  tllinBte,  would  be  ab»ohite1F 
hardy.  The  common  ye*,  fnr  <-  .i,...i.  =.*  Tit.  Walker  hai  tnen- 
t40npil,    ifTown  iji    France,  I'l  nder  when  taken    to 

Stotkholtn  I  though  the  yew,  at  it  Li   well  known,  it  indiKenoii'>  <  i  mti,  therefore,  which 

are  nativu  of  Van  Dicmen'i  Land  may.  In  the  course  of  two  or  i  ,,      .     i  lont,  without  altering 

their  nature,  be  found  a«  hanly  a*  natives  of  Scotland, 

HtrbUin   rrtiru/ata  Smith    [Bat.   Mag.^  ».  Ifill.^  and  our  &.  WO.)  i»  a  hand4Ckine  New   Holland 

ahrub,  with  lihtc  dowcri ;  and  there  are  teveral  other  AuMralian  tpccica  of  ibii  genua,  all  beautifU', 

and  all  dcaenring  culture,  though  requiring  iomo  prutcctiou  during  winter. 

General  Remarks  as  ta  half-hnrdif  Species. — We  may  obser?e  here,  what  to 
many  will  appear  sufficiently  obvious,  that  plants  Imlf-liartly  in  the  climate  of 
London  will,  in  general,  be  quite  hartly  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall;  and  will  i^adnally  require 
less  and  less  protection  than  the_v  do 
about  London,  as  we  proceed  farther 
southward  i  always  excepiingj  however, 

particular  localities,  such  as  elevated  re-  /  A  V/'KUft^vi  '^61 

gionS;,  very  wet  or  clayey  soils,  and  re- 
tentive subsoils.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  state,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  such  plants  as  the  common  myrtle, 
Corrce^a  alba,  Coronllla  glai'ica,  PittiSspo* 
mm  Tobira^  the  cdwardsias,  Arc,  which 
all  thrive  against  walls  in  the  neighbour- 
hfK)d  of  London,  but  require  a  slight  pro- 
tection during  frost ;  while  at  Dartmouth, 
Plymowtlu  Mount  Edgctunbe,  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  Mamhend,  Cnrclcw,  and 
other  well-known  places,  they  are  shrubs 
as  hardy  as  ^u\us  balearica  is  near  the 
metropolis.  As  we  proceed  northwards, 
it  will  be  found  that  plants  a^lapted  for  a  conservative  wall  in  the  climate  of 
London  roay  be  divided  into  three  kinds:  the  more  tender,  which  will  require, 
in  the  colder  situations,  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house  or  conservatory,  such 
as  eutaxia;  the  less  tender,  which  will  grow  against  a  wall,  in  low  situations 
near  the  sea,  as  for  north  as  Inverness,  such  as  pittOHporum,  with  the  same 
protection  as  they  require  about  London;  and  the  hardiest,  which  maybe 
preserved  against  a  wall,  with  very  little  more  protection  than  what  they 
receive  about  London,  in  all  ordinary  situations  in  the  north.  Among  this 
latter  kind  may  be  included  the  myrtle,  the  camellia,  edwardsiu,  psoralea, 
&c.,  which,  it  is  well  known,  require  \cr\  little  protection  at  C'lilzean  Castle, 
in  Ayrshire  ;  at  Artlgowaii,  near  C-rrcenock  ;  at  Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen, 
Elgin,  and  [uvemess.  Rveii  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  these  plants,  and  various 
others,  itre  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  kept  alive  through  the  winter  with  pro- 
tection. The  experience  of  gardeners  in  this  most  interesting  part  of  their 
profession  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  as  the 
enjoyments afibrdcd  by  conservative  walls  become  better  known,  a  knowledge 
of  their  manBgement,  and  of  the  principles  of  acclimatising  plants,  will  be  con- 
flideretl  essential  for  every  inasttT-gardener, 
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Sect.  II.  Lo'r^M. 
Genub  iV. 


L^LEXL.  The  FuRZG.    Lin.  Syst.  Mutiadel|>hia  Oeciiidriii. 

Utrntificatian,    Un  Om..  No.  8^1.  i  Unt  lli.  t  6il. ;  Dec.  Prod  .2.  p.  14t. ;  Doo'f  IIIU.,  £  |x  IM. 
iJtrt^atiom,    S«liiJ  to  b*  derived  rrom  ac,  ceufe,  a  point  j  iQ  rtftoreticc  to  the  prickly  bruicbc*, 

De$ct'tiition,  cVr.  Brimcliy,  evergreen,  spinon*  shrubs,  with  yellow  flowers, 
natives  of  Europe,  which  will  grow  in  uny  tolerably  good  soil  that  \&  dry ;  and 
Mfe  feailily  propagated  by  seejs,  or  by  cuttings,  planted  iu  sand. 

m  1,  /Tlex  El  «op.«'a  L.     The  Europeau,  or  common^  Furae,  or  Wkht. 


ttum      Lin-  Spec  ,,  1<>*5.  «ar.  ■;  Dec 
A^MOWmr*.      (rcnUU  ipit)^*  L'Obel,    ['.  gt.\i 

i  IZng  ik/L,  t  74i  i  and  oui /i£.  i' 


•»  r^on-i    Whin,  Oorwr. 

■  pmcu*,  Fr. 

w  a    •-.  i,k-  L'l  ^'iri.  tu  a  fool,  xnd^.  fiCi.  of  the 


;>, ^,  Description,  4f"-     Loaves  lanceolate,  linear.  Branchlets  villous. 

Brncteus  ovate,  loose.  Calyx  pubescent.  An  erect  evergreen  shrub,  with 
yellow  flowers,  which  arc  produced  in  abundimce  from  February  to  May, 
and,  in  mild  winters,  from  September  till  May.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  in  flower,  more  or  les^,  the  whole  year  j  and  hence  the  country  proverb, 
that  "  Love  goes  out  of  fashion,  when  the  furze  is  out  of  blossom.'*  lo  a 
wild  state,  in  cold  elevated  situations,  it  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  2  ft.  or 
3  h, ;  but  in  sheltcrefl  woods,  in  England,  it  may  frequently  be  seen  of  10  ft 
or  12  ft.  in  height.  Li  Spain,  on  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  Id  ft.,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  leig. 
yaririiet. 

m  U.  e.  2  fore  pitno  has  double  flowers,  and  is  a  splendid  plant  when 
profusely  covered   with  blossom*i.     It    is   well   adapted   for   small 
gardens ;  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.     A  plant  in  our  garden 
at  Bayswater,  in  3  years,  fornted  a  bu^h  8ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, flowering  profusely  from  April  to  June. 
U,  prttvincidtis   and     U.    strutu    are    probably    only    varieties    of    U. 
europx  a,  but,  as  they  may  (lossilily  belong  to  V.  nana,  we  have  kept  them 
diwtmct,  and  treated  thenj  a»  botunicut  species  or  races. 

.■I  vnrirtj/  wdh  ivfii/c  JJowcrt  \a  mentioned  by  (ierard  and  Parkinson,  as 
rc|>orted  to  have  been  seen  in  the  north  porU  of  England;  but  no 
•uch  variety  is  now  kno^n. 

Grof^ropJi^,  Tlie  common  furze  is  a  native  of 
the  middle  and  soiiih  of  Europe,  on  gravelly 
soib.  on  plains  and  hilJa 
very  great  elevation. 
In  Caernarvonshire,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of 
1500ft.  above  the  sea, 
in  oi>en,  airy,  warm 
Hiiuations ;  but  in  damp 
rthatled  valleys,  not 
hif^her  than  (K»0  ft.  In 
the  north  of  Engltmd, 
according  to  Winch,  it 
forms  fine  fox  covers, 
atWOOft.or  ODD  ft  ,  and 
in  warm  shrllcrcd  situation^   at   2000  ft. 


but  not  generally  to  » 
Vi3 


l^ows 

to  the  height  of  11^0  ft.      About  Tongue, 


At  Inverness  it  i«  fouml 
the   north-west  of  Suthcr- 


sn 
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]ttntl,  where  it  was  introduced,  but  i»  now  naturultsed,  it  Rcurcely  attains 
\350(i.  of  devation.  Its  feilure,  Watson  observes,  marks  the  higher  part 
of  the  upland  zone,  and  gives  an  accurate  indication  of  the  clin^ate. 
(OutHnes,  ^-c,  p.  J24»)  It  grows  on  the  sea  coast,  close  to  the  water*s  edge, 
flowering  abundantly^  and  apparently  uninjured  even  when  waslied  by  the 
spray  of  the  sea.  It  b  not  found  wild  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ainerica  j  in  the 
north  o^  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Russia.  Gerard  tells  us  that  lie 
was  desired  by  "  divers  earnest  letters,"  to  send  seeds  of  our  common  furze 
and  broom  to  **  the  colder  countries  of  the  East,  as  Duntzicke,  Brunswickc,  and 
['  Poland,"  where  the  plants  were  "  most  curiouely  kept  in  their  fairest  gardeufs." 
{Herbal,  p.  \li2i).)  Linnieiis  lamented  that  he  could  hardly  preserve  it  alive 
in  a  green-house ;  and  Dillenius;,  when  he  first  >isited  England,  knelt  down  in 
ftdmirution  of  the  quantitiesi  he  aaw  in  flower  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The 
furze  is  abundant  in  the  middle  and  southern  districts  of  i>cotland,  though 
Dr,  Walker  doubts  it.n being  truly  indigenous,  from  its  flowering  in  the  winter; 
[jocularly  observing  that  "no  truly  J^cotch  plant  would  be  bo  rash."  Though 
indigenous  in  England,  it  ta  nevertheless,  in  extremely  severe  winters,  killed 
down  to  the  ground  ;  from  which,  however,  it  shoots  up  the  following  season. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  18l9-:^0,  to  whole  fields  of  furze  in 
(Surrey. 

Hifluri/.  The  furze  is  coninionly  thought  to  be  the  iSV/>rpiijs  of  TheophraK- 
[tus  and  the  L''^lex  of  Pliny*  By  modern  botanists,  hcfVire  the  days  of  Lin- 
Jjwus,  it  was  considered  as  a  species  of  broom  ;  and  L'Obc!  and  other 
r writers,  accordingly,  style  it  Genista  soinosa.  Linnttus  restored  to  it  the 
name  of  t/^lex,  which  it  has  since  retained  throughout  the  botanical  world. 
I  The  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  plant  arc  in  Turner,  who  calls  it 
Genista  j  and  in  Gerard,  who  calls  it  6'enfsta  spinoaa  vulghrbi.  Hanbury 
'enumerates  no  fewer  than  6  varieties  of  it,  differine  in  the  length  of  the  spines; 
,mnd  one  having  white  flowers,  and  another  a  dwarf  habit :  hut  there  are  none  in 
cultivation  at  present,  worthy  of  being  kept  distinct,  except  the  upright  and 
double-flowered  varieties.  In  France,  in  the  province  of  Britany,  and  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  furze  butih  haa  been  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  from  tijne  iiTJuieuio- 
rial :  it  is  bruised  in  a  eider  mill,  and  given  to  them  in  a  green  state.  Evelyn 
informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  Herelbrdshire  j  and  that, 
in  Devonshire,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  worst  land,  the  tops  given  to  horses, 
and  the  branches  used  for  fuel,  burning  lime,  and  other  purposes.  Du  Hamel 
says  that,  about  Poitiers,  in  Britany,  the  furze  is  sown  and  trtated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  saintfoin.  In  Britain,  the  furze  is  cultivated  in  various 
places,  for  hedges,  fodder  for  cattle,  protection  for  game,  and  under- 
wood. Captain  Cook  mentions  that,  when  he  touched  at  St.  Helena,  he 
found  the  inhabitants  had  planted  a  great  ijuantity  of  furze  there,  to  be  used 
as  fodder,  an<l  also  as  shelter  to  the  pasturage,  by  excluding  heat  and 
evaporation.  About  1H26,  or  earlier,  the  double-flowered  variety  was  found 
wild  in  Devonshire ;  and  that  has  since  been  propagated,  and  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  gardens,  as  un  ornamental  evergreen  flowering  shrub. 

Propcrtirt  and  Usft.  As  fodder^  the  yovuig  branches,  bruised,  and  given  to 
cattle  imd  horses,  in  a  green  state,  are  found  highly  nutritive;  and  not  to 
affect  the  taste  either  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  cows.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  furze  bushes,  in  a  wild  state,  are  cropped  for  this  purpose ;  and  in 
others  the  clippings  o^  furze  hedges  are  taken ;  but,  where  the  practice  of 
feeding  with  lurze  is  to  be  carried  on  as  part  of  a  regular  system  of  farm 
management,  the  most  efficient  mode  is,  to  cultivate  the  plants  in  a  regular 
rotation  with  corn  and  other  crops,  mowing  them  twice  in  4  years,  or  thrice 
in  6  years,  and  afterwards  breaking  up  the  ground  for  corn.  The  shoots  arc 
bruised  by  passing  them  between  two  fluted  rollers,  or  grinding  them  in  a  bark 
or  cider  mill,  (fc^cc  Encj/c.  of  Agr.^  2d  edit.,  ^  2553.)  In  Wales,  an  upright- 
growins  variety  (to  be  hereafter  noticed  as  a  botanical  species)  has  lately 
been  chiefly  cultivated  for  fodder,  ou  account  of  the  comparative  absence  of 
prickle,  the  aleodenieas  of  the  shoots,  and  tiic  erect,  couipact,  or  fastigiate 
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form  of  the  plant.  This  plunt  retjuires  neither  bruising  nor  grinding,  but  umy 
be  given  to  liorsesi  in  the  same  manner  aa  clover  or  tarett ;  but,  us  it  acvcr 
flowers  or  produces  seeds,  it  requires  to  bf  propa;;ated  by  cuttings. 

TVie  u»e  of  furze  ftr  hedges  is  chiefly  desiruble  in  situutiotis  where  the 
bftwtliom  or  the  holly  will  not  thrive;  hecnuHe  the  furze  is  not  a  plant  of 
loog  duration  ;  and,  after  being  souie  time  in  culture  n»  a  hedge,  it  i»  apt  to  get 
miked  below,  even  if  clipped  or  pruned  on  the  sides ;  antt  to  extend  to  u 
great  width,  if  left  untouched  by  the  knife  or  shears.  The  most  rupid  mode 
of  forming  a  hedge  of  it  is,  to  raise  a  bank  of  earth,  say  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide  ut 
bottom,  2  ft.  wide  ut  top,  and  3  ft.  or  4  ft»  high.  The  seeds  may  then  be  sown 
on  a  drill  along  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the  plants  either  left  to  grow  and 
hang  down  on  each  side  jrregtdurly,  or  be  clipped  into  regular  shape  as  u 
hedge,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  or  other  circxuiistances.  The 
most  economical  mode  is,  to  clip  the  hedge  on  each  side,  go  that  the  section 
of  it  may  complete  the  upper  part  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  earthen  bank 
forms  the  lower  part.  The  [iroper  time  for  clipping  such  a  hedge  is  either 
ill  autumn,  after  the  growth  of  the  shoota  is  completetl,  or  in  spring,  before  it 
is  commenced;  and  only  so  much  should  be  cut  at  a  time,  us  can  be  bruised 
and  consumed  by  the  cattle  to  be  fed  with  it.  In  rich  soils,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  furze  would  form  hedges  10  ft.  or  12  ft,  high,  if  regularly 
pruued  on  each  side ;  and,  perhaps,  for  a  murket-gardeuer,  who  keej>8  u  cow 
and  a  horse,  this  would  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  kinds  of  bubdivintou 
hedges.  Where  an  evergreen  hedge  is  wanted  for  shelter  in  a  garden,  and 
where  the  clippings  or  primings  are  not  wanted  us  fodder,  then  the  fastidaie 
variety  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  it  grows  very  compact,  and  re(|uire8  little 
or  no  pruning.  In  ornamental  gardens,  the  double-Howered  variety,  unpruned, 
forms  a  splendid  hedge  when  iu  Hower  j  but  it  \»  only  suitable  where  tliere  is 
abundance  of  room.  In  183^,  there  wtis  a  splendid  hedge  of  this  variety  in 
the  Knaphill  Nursery. 

A  picturesque  hedge  offurze^  to  serine  ns  a  IfoumUirtf  to  plantations^  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  who 
gives  the  following  directions  for  raising  it :  — **  How  furze  seed  early  in  the 
spring,  on  stony  or  gravelly  banks,  on  which  there  i.s  a  little  good  mould, 
as  the  planbi  are  thereby  provided  with  much  more  fibrous  root  than  when 
the  se&d  is  sown  on  sti^'  clay  soils;  kee[)  the  plants  clean,  and  transplant 
them  in  November,  or  early  in  February,  to  the  front  of  the  plantation. 
Fence  them  with  a  post  and  two-raU  fence,  which  will  keep  oft'  cattle  (the  occa- 
sional bite  of  sheep  or  lambs  will  rather  do  good  than  harm),  and  keep  thein 
hoed.  In  the  following  spring,  clip  off  with  shears  the  principal  part  of  the 
first  year's  shoots.  The  plants  will  make  very  luxiiriunt  shoots  during  the 
next  two  years,  after  which  the  posts  and  rails  are  to  be  removed  ;  the  branches 
of  the  furze  must  then  be  collected  in  the  hand,  and  drawn  forward  towards 
the  field,  while  the  post!»  and  rails  are  again  put  up  on  the  plantation  side  of 
the  furze,  about  1ft.  or  18  in.  within  the  stems  of  the  plant"; ;  and,  as 
each  rail  is  fixed,  the  branches  of  fur^e  are  disengaged,  and  fall  back  against 
tlie  fence;  so  that,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  not  seen.  When  the  furze 
thus  becomes  laid  open,  the  tender  parts  of  all  the  young  shoots  are  browsed 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  which  mtdtes  it  grow  so  thick  and  close,  that,  by  the 
lime  the  posts  and  rails  decay,  it  is  a  perfect  fence  to  tlie  plantation.  Dif- 
ferent forms  may  be  introduced,  occasionally,  to  vary  the  effect,  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  es[>ccially  when  the  furze  is  in  bloom,  {(iard,  Mag.^ 
vol.  viiL  p.  C78.) 

A*  a  ihe/ter  to  young  trees,  the  furze  is  sometimes  sown  where  acorns^ 
beech  masts,  or  che^timii,  are  to  be  sown,  or  young  trees  arc  to  lie  planted, 
in  order  to  shelter  them  for  a  few  years,  till  they  grow  up,  and  have  su/ficient 
strength  to  shelter  one  another ;  when  they  will  overtop  the  furze  ;u>d  de- 
stroy it.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  goverunicnl 
plantations  in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  For  this  pur- 
pose, to  ati'ord  n  shelter  lor  game,  uid  also  to  serve  aa  undergrowth  in  the 
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plantaiionii,  ii  is  only  necessary  to  dig  the  ground,  sow  tht;  seeds  at  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  one  or  two  to  a  square  foot,  and,  when  the  plants  come  up»  to 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds  for  the  first  year 

T^te  lue  of  furze  in  a  dead  state  is  chiefly  as  fuel  for  bakers'  ovens,  for 
[<brick»  tile,  and  iinie  kilns,  and  for  lighting  fires.  In  Scotiand^  it  is  sometlnies 
used  in  kilns  for  drying  oats.  In  England,  a  common  use  of  it  is  to  weave 
'into  the  sides  of  hovels  for  sheltering  cattle,  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing 
^against  them.  In  gardens,  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  chopped  into  pieces 
;of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  dropped  into  the  drills  in  which  peas  are  sown 
[^before  the  seeds  are  covered  ;  and,  the  earth  being  drawn  over  them,  and  trod 
'■down,  they  are  found  eflectually  to  resist  the  attacks  of  mice  and  small  birds. 
,In  France,  the  chopped  bninches  are  mixed  with  cow  dung,  and  the  mixture 
afterwards  formed  into  brick.s,  which  are  dried  in  the  sini,  and  used  as  fuel. 
[The  seeds,  if  they  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would,  if  ground 
;into  flour,  form  a  nutritive  food  both  for  cattle  and  swine  :  they  retain  their 
rital  property  for  several  years.  In  Britnny,  large  heaps  are  formed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  turf  and  drieil  furze  branches;  and  the  whole  beitifj  set  fire  to, 
the  ashes  are  jireserved  as  manure.  In  many  [uirts  of  both  France  and 
England,  the  ashcH  of  dry  fur^e  branches  arc  used  as  a  lye  for  washing  linen  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ashes  are  made  into  balls,  and  sold  by  the  country 
people  in  the  markets. 

Poetical  and  legeiidan/  AUuniom.  The  beauty  of  the  common  furze,  or 
gorse,  when  iu  blossom,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  growing  wild  in  England, 
has  induced  most  of  our  English  descriptive  poets  lo  allude  to  it  in  their 
writings.    Cowper  says : — 

"  Tlie  comtdoo  iweTfTOirn  witK  fern,  and  rougti 
With  prickly  jiewae,  th«t,  ibApclcu  uml  df  formed, 
And  dangerou*  to  thv  touch,  tiM  yet  lU  liloom. 
And  deck*  itteir  wlili  ornarneiiU  of  gold. 
Yield*  no  unplca»lng  ramble," 

And  Hurdis  observes :  — 

"  And  what  mme  noble  than  the  vernal  Furxp, 
With  golden  luukett  hung  *    Aitproach  it  not. 
For  every  l)lo«iatn  hai  «  troop  of  awords 
Drdwn  to  defend  it." 

The  Hnnet  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  nestling  in  furze  bushes;  a  vircuui- 
tlance  which  has  been  noticed  by  Thomson  in  his  Seasons:  — 

*'  N'or  arc  the  linnet*,  o'er  the  dowering  fiirie 
Pour'd  outproru*ely.  lilenl." 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  j)octical  notices  of  this  shrtib  and 
V.  nana.  Indeed,  the  rich  golden  hue  of  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  contrasts 
BO  beautifully  with  the  bright  purple  blossoms  of  the  licath,  which  is  generally 
fotiud  neurit,  and  in  Hower  at  the  same  season ;  and  both  give  such  a  richness 
to  tlie  wild  scenery  in  which  they  usually  grow,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  them  attracting  the  attention  of  all  llic  British  poela  who  have  written 
on  rural  themes. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  A  pountl  of  seeds,  which,  in  London,  costs  from 
'8</.  to  I*.,  will  sow  an  acre  broad-cast,  or  u<lrill  of  a  mile  in  length  as  a  hedge. 
Ko  culture  is  required  for  broad-cast  crons,  except  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
nveeds  for  the  first  year  or  two:  but  heugcB  require  to  have  the  weeds  taken 
out  every  year;  and  where  they  ore  to  be  clipped,  that  operation  should  bd 
performed  once  a  yi^iM,  The  double-flowered  and  the  fastigiate  varieties  are 
propagated  by  cuttings :  the  latter,  wlien  w anted  for  mtricultural  purposes, 
may  be  bedded  in,  like  box,  in  u  sandy  sot!  rather  moist,  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  by  the  following  spring  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant.  In 
Caernarvonshire,  cuttings  are  formed  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  wood,  about  3  m.  long;  they  are  bedded  tn  sandy  garden  soil,  iu 
■August;  transplanted  into  the  field,  in  rows  IHin,  apart,  and  at  I  ft.  distance 
In  the  row,  in  March;  and  mown  for  the  first  time  in  the  September  following, 
"The  produce  even  of  the  fifNt  year  is  found  to  be  of  more  vahie  than  a  crop 
•olclover;  and  the  quantity  of  forjtge  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  plant* 
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a.  2.  U.  (b.)  na'na  Fcrti.    The  dwarf  Furze. 

tdemi^fieaUcm.    Smith  Eng.  FL,  S.  piSes.;  EogL  Bot,  t  7431  j    Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  144.;  Don**  IIUL, 

&fnottyme*.    V.  minor  ilo^A  CW.,  I.  d.  8S. ;  U.  europa'ui/S  X<n.  5sce.,  1045. 
BHgra9int^    &igL  Bot,  L  74a  }  and  our  j|r.«64.  tosacale  of  Sin.  to  a  foot,  voAfig-  26SL  of  the 
n«lural«is& 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  and 
leaves  smooth,  the  latter  linear. 
Calyx  glabrous,  with  spreading 
narrow  te^h.  According  to 
Smith,  the  essential  character 
consists  in  the  more  distinct 

and  spreading  calyx  teeth,  and  ^'I3P&>  ^^K  ^o^ 

the  more  minute,  rounded, 
close-pressed,  and  often  hardly 
discernible,  bracteas.  A  low 
sptiyy  shrub,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  the  western  parts  of 
France,  on  poor  gravelly  soils. 
Abundant  in  Surrey,  on  the  Portsmouth  Koad ;  found  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Scotland;  and  also  in  Ireland.  This  is 
a  very  distinct  sort,  though,  from  the  very  different  and  more  luxu- 
riant habit  which  the  plant  has  when  cultivated  in  gardens  on  rich 
soils,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  bebg  onlv  a  variety  of  U,  europae^a.  In  its 
native  habitats,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  low  growth, 
seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  in  heieht;  by  its  being  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts ; 
by  its  decumbent  habit ;  and  by  its  flowering  from  the  end  of  August  till 
the  banning  of  December,  and  seldom  at  any  other  season.  TMs  sort, 
H.  C.  Watson  observes,  generally  grows  at  a  greater  elevation  bv  200  ft., 
in  North  Wales,  than  the  common  sort.  (Outihiesy  ^c,  p.  124).  The  only 
use  of  this  plant  in  cultivation  is  to  produce  variety  m  ornamental  plan- 
tations. A  double-flowered  variety  of  it,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 
Very  neat  low  hedges  and  edgings  may  be  formed  of  it. 

•  3.  U.  (k.)  pbovinciaYis  Lou.    The  Provence  Furze. 

Idemt^atfoH.    Loit.  Not,  1Q5l  t  &  C 2. ;  Dec.  FL  Franc.  SuppL,  No.S799. ;  Dec  PKxL,  S.  p.  144. ; 

Dot's  Mill.,  £.  p.  14& 
Engraving.    Loit.  Not,  lOSL  t  &  f.  S. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Calyx  rather  pubescent,  with  lanceolate  distant  teeth. 
Shrub  erect;  intermediate,  in  all  iu  parts  and  in  its  habit,  between  U.  euro- 
pse^a  and  U,  nana.  A  native  of  Provence,  Andegavany,  and  Mauritania ; 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  Whatever  doubts  there 
may  be  as  to  27.  nkna  bemg  a  distinct  species,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
this  sort  being  only  a  variety.  As  an  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  freely,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

m  4.  U.  STRi'cTA  Mackay.    The  upright-grotM»^,  or  Irish,  Furze. 

Uent^teation.    Mackay'i  Liat  of  IrUh  PtanU :  Ho(dc.  Brit  Fl.. >  317. 
V.  hiMrnica  Doh'$  Miii.,a.  p.  146. ;  U.  fastigi4ta  Hort. 


Spec.  Char.,  <$-c.  Habit  erect,  narrow,  and  compact.  Spines  few  or  none ;. 
and  what  there  are  weak,  branched,  leafy,  and  pubescent.  A  native  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  discoveredin  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry's  Park,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  in  1815,  or  before.  It  is  very  upright  in  its  growth, 
and  attains  the  height,  in  good  soils,  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  tt.  in  as  many  years. 
Its  branches  are  so  soft  and  succulent,  that  sheep  and  cattle  eat  them 
without  injuring  their  mouths,  and  are  ver^  fond  of  them.  It  forms  excel- 
lent garden  hedges,  and,  in  rather  moist  clunates,  is  a  most  excellent  foraee 
plant,  as  has  been  already  stated  under  U.  europae^.  It  very  rarefy 
flowers,  and  has  never  produced  seeds ;  but  it  b  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  doubts  whether  it  should  be  referred  to  U.  europae^a 
or  U.  nana,  or  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species;  he  says  {Encyc  of  Gcog., 
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p.  329.)  that  he  has  seen  both  flowers  and  seed  vessels,  which  do  not  differ 
in  any  material  point  from  those  of  U.  nana.  We  have  no  doubt  in  our 
own  mind  of  its  being  only  a  varietv  of  U.  europae'a;  but  we  have  pre- 
served it  distinct,  because  it  is  truly  so  in  its  habit,  and  roost  important 
in  its  uses.  Its  value  as  a  forage  plant,  in  deep  soils,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  capacity,  it  may  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  Australia,  India,  and  North  America. 

Genus  V. 


□ 


STAURACA'NTHUS  Link.   The  Stauracanthus,  or  Leafless  Furze. 
Lin,  Syst,  Monad^lphia  Dec&ndria. 

tdent^fieatkni.    Link  in  Schrad.  N.  Journ.,  2.  p.  1.  and  52. ;  Don'i  MilL,  2.  p.  148. 
Sjfnam^me.    ITlex  tp  Brot. 

Dertiatiom.    From  Uauros^  a  crou,  and  akamtka,  a  ipine':  in  allusion  to  the  spines,  each  of  which 
has  two  smaller  spines  proceeding  from  its  sides,  which  gire  it  the  appearance  of  a  cron. 

«  I.  S.  APH VILLUS  lAnk.  The  leafless  Stauracanthus. 
iPXex  genistoides  Brot.  FL  Lu$.^n.  p.  78.;  and  ^lex  mitis  Hort.  This  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  known.  It  is  a  leafless  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  ITiex,  having  divaricate  branches ;  and  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  sandy  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  or  by 
seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
in  1835. 

Genus  VI. 


5PA'RTIUM  Dec.  The   Spartium,  or  Spanish  Broom,    Lin.  Syst, 
Monadelphiji  Dec&ndria. 

Idenlifieatim.    Un.  Sp.,  gSS :  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  p.  liS. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  14& 
S^MOHgmet.    Sparti&nthus  Lini  Snum.,  S.  p.  fiSS. ;  Genista  sp.  Lam.  and  Mceneh. 
DeHtmUon.    Prom  tparttm^  cordage :  in  allusion  to  the  use  <^  the  plant  in  early  ages  generally,  and 
in  Spain,  even  to  the  present  day,  for  making  ropes. 

m\,S.  ju'nceum  L    The  Rush-Zt^e  Spartium,  or  Spanish  Broom. 

Idemtiflctttkm.    Lin.  ^,  995. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  14& ;  Don's  MIIL,  2.  p.  14a 

S^moHipiie*.     Genista  J6ncea  Lawfc  and  Db  H^i    G.  odorikU  Mtemcki   Sparti&nthus  J6nceus 

Meeneh  ;  GenM  d'Espagne,  Pr. ;  BinsenarUge  PfHemen,  Oer, 
Emgravhtg*.    N.  Da  Ham.,  2. 1 22. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  85. ;  and  our  fig.  966 

■  Sl  J.  S  fibre  pUno  has  double  flowers. 

DcMcription,  Geography,  S^c,  A  shrub,  with  upright 
branches,  round,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  smooth,  and 
with  but  few  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  and  soon 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  few,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  large,  distant,  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France,  in  rock^  situations,  and  upon  dry  gravelly 
soils.  In  its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  but  it  attains  to  nearly  double  that 
height  in  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced 
in  1548. 

Properties  and  Uses.     In  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  a  very  good  cloth 
is  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  this  plant.    The  shoots  are  cut  over  in  the 
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course  af  the  month  of  August ;  and,  after  having  been  rnoJe  up  ititt)  little 
bundles,  ore  dried  in  the  min.  These  are  jd'tL-rwards  beaten  with  a  mullet,  and 
then  Htceped  in  water  fur  three  or  four  hours  ;  after  this  they  are  steepetl  in  a 
ditch,  ftinon^  water  and  mud,  for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  taken  out  and 
washed,  which  operation  has  the  effect  of  separating  tJic  parenchynia  frotn 
the  fibres.  The  bundles  are  then  opened,  and  thinly  spread  out  to  dry^ 
after  which  they  are  combed  in  the  n)anner  of  flax;  and  the  better  port  is 
laid  a-side  for  being  spun,  and  woven  into  sheets,  table  linen,  or  shirts;  the 
remaining  part  being  usetl  for  sacking,  or  for  stuffing  mattresses.  In  various 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  neither  henip  nor  flax  is  grown, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  5p6riiuni^"unccuni  is  found  an  excellent 
substitute.  In  Italy,  about  Mount  (Jassiano,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  hot 
spring,  by  alternately  immersing  the  shoots  in  it,  and  drying  thcin  in  the  sun, 
instead  of  the  more  tedious  process  of  immersing  thenj  in  cold  water:  when 
thus  treated,  the  parenchyma  is  rendered  fit  for  separation,  and  the  fibres  for 
combing,  in  three  or  four  days.  This  process  is  said  by  Rosier  to  be  also 
performed  with  the  t'ylisu8*copurius;  though,  according  to  Desfontainea,  this 
IS  doulnful.  In  I.angiicdoc,  sheep  and  goats  are  fed  with  the  branches  of 
.Vpartium  junceum  during  winter,  not  because  it  is  an  excellent  fodder,  but 
liticrtuse  there  is  a  general  deficiency  of  forage  at  that  season.  Both  in  Spain 
and  France,  the  shoots  are  used  for  forming  baskets,  and  for  tying  up  vines  and 
other  fruit  trees.  The  bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  th« 
•eeds  arc  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  poultry,  partridges,  &c.  Medicinally, 
the  flowers  and  leaves,  in  infusion,  act  as  an  emetic,  or,  in  a  larger  quantity, 
as  an  aperient.  In  Britain,  the  plant  is  solely  regarded  as  an  ornamenttil 
shrub,  havinff  the  appearance  of  an  e%'ergreen,  from  its  smooth  dark-green 
shoots,  and  fastigiate  form,  even  in  winter,  when  without  leaves.  To  produce 
a  harmonious  etfijct,  some  judgment  is  required  in  the  quantity  of  plants  of 
this  species  which  ought  to  be  grouped  together.  Three  or  lour  plants  of 
.Vpartmm  jrunccum,  placed  among  three  or  four  plants  of  any  broa<l-Jcavcd 
shrub,  from  the  c«]ual  balance  of  opfxisite  forms  and  characters,  will  not  form 
a  hannonious  whole;  while  one  plant  of  iSpdrtium,  in  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
broad-lcavcd  plants  (and  more  il'  the  Apiirtium  be  not  large),  will  be  elfective,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  exJiibits  to  the  others ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single 
Lombardy  poplar  sometimes  produces  a  good  effect  in  a  mass  of  round* 
headed  trees.  In  planting  ^partium  ^"unceum  along  with  Cytisua  «coparius 
and  other  plants  or  the  same  general  character  and  habit,  less  attention  in 
regard  to  prooortion  is  requisite,  as  the  assimilation  is  more  natural.  In 
shrubberies,  where  the  5pArtium /onceum  is  planted  here  and  thereat  random, 
though  the  plants  form  a  beautifid  objects,  consider^  sefiarately,  yet  they 
often  destroy  the  unity  of  expression  of  the  scenery. 

Pntpagation  and  Cukurt,  Seeds  arc  produced  in  abundance,  and  they  will 
come  up  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  In  the  nursery,  they  ought  to  he 
transplanted  every'  year,  as  they  are  apt  to  fonn  long  taproots  and  very  few 
fibres.  Where  the  plants  are  wanted  a*  shelter  for  game,  or  to  be  grown 
M  a  substitute  ibr  flax  or  hemp,  they  may  be  treatc<i  in  the  same  manner  ns 
the  seeds  of  tTIex  curopae'a.  (See  p.  574.') 

Comviercmt  Stadxtic^.  Price  of  plant'?,  in  the  London  nurseri&s  seedlings 
5*,  per  IfM);  transplanted  plants,  12jf.  per  100;  the  double-flowered  variety. 
If*  &d.  each :  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents. 

GENU8   VI L 


UJQLIQ 


GENl'STA  tarn,     To«  Genista.     Lni.  St/tt.  Monadelphiu  Decandrin. 

tmm.  iMt-t.,  i.  p.  Blfi,  ;  IlL,  L  fil!)  ;  Dw-  Prod,  4  p  143.  ;  Don'*  Mill ,  4  p  I«t 
l7«nlaN,et  X|jirtiiim,  fp«c.  Lm.  \  Ci«n^t,  Fr.  \  Ginttrr.  Orr 
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Detirifititjfit  4*<^.  The  hardy  species  ure  deciduous  or  aub-e^crgreen  shrubs, 
generally  with  irit'oliolute  leaves  oiiJ  yt*ili>w  flowers;  there  is  a  greut  same- 
ness of  ehuructer  imiong  them  ;  ami,  though  iiruny  tire  quite  distinct,  yet  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  tlie  graiter  number  now  recorded  as  species  tire  only 
varieties.  They  ure  chiefly  natives  ol  Enropc;  but  a  few  are  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  they  arc  all  hardy  or  half-hardy,  A  numlwr  of  the  sjhj- 
cies  were  fomierly  included  under  the  genus  .Vpdrliuui,  and  some  under  fjiiisas, 
from  which  they  have  been  scpi^ratcd  by  Lamarck,  whose  arran|;ement  as 
modified  by  Dn  L'audollc,  we  luive  adopiL-d  iii  the  following  enumeration. 

•  1.  G.  PABviFLo^BA  Dec.     The  small-flowered  Genista. 

JHenlifietdhtt.     Vice.  I'rod.,  2.  p.  J  W. ;  Don's  Mill,  i  p.  14& 

^monytm.     SpArliuin  jiarviil'Tinno  I'mt.  Hurt.  Cfit.,  t.  87. 

£llg^rtllH»ff.     VctiL  Hon   til-.,  I.  .h7, 

8ptc.  Char.,  Ac.     I  >  'i  rrir..|ii»ij»ic,  it*  petiole  »cry  «hort;  \tt  Iciflit*  tiui  i|)t  fl't^i<lLii 

glAbrous.     F|.  ^  iiin'iu'tl  eortnUial  tncemen      Lorim. 

pul)c4CCTit,  l)ri  itfi  Wliiiitf  cliwttly  prcjsjHtt  do^^ 

|t.  I^^.)    A  lU-  ti,  a  nativi"  nf  the  levant,  nc^ir  ii 

j'dlow  ftowpr*  fV..rTi  Ml)  ut  Augiut     It  wiu  intrutluceil  in  is;*,  and,  m  I5nli4ii 

to  the  height  of  fi  ft  «)r  7  ft. 


nil.  iTTT  ii.irrnw, 

•her 

,  ii. 

>:    Hi 


•  2.  G.  clavaVa   Parr.     Tlic  c\uh-^hapcH-cnlifxed  Genista. 


,  tiui  not  yf  AiL 


Idf-nt^aitkm.  VoW.  Swpp  ,  9,  i*.  TIT.  ;  0«:.  Protl.,  2. 
SM^ntffwe.  ilnAniiiin  •iTJt>euni  /V«r.  Hitrt.  Ce/t,,  L 
AHgrtnnHg,    VoMf,  HorL  rol«  ,  t  17. 

S/wr   ('hat. ,  fir      I*«f  trirr>)ifilnfi«      T^art»"t»  rmmir.tubUmv  l«tp,  *il]iThpfi<nnth 
h-  -  '        I        -T -         '  -    •     ''    •'  '.  tnjjCTitl  At  tht?  \K\i- .         ' 


(r.  ta  1  n.  hiuh, 
|ic«1  rmra  May  In 
Caitilollc  ttiiiik»  Jt  . 


V\^>^»cn■  hi  trmitnflt 


VI    I   )  lUUS. 


•  3.  G.  c.%'sDiCANs  L,    The  whitIsh-*wf/Jirfrf  Genista, 

MeiUififMtim,     Un.  Amcrri.  ;  Dcr.  Prod.,?,  p  145.  ;  I>on'i  MllLf  S.  p.  i«a 
SjnttM^fme:     Cf\\»M*  rAmlican*  Lta-,  Sp.  i  {1  pnbttccn*  Mtenck, 
Snnrttvinti:     DcniL  Brit,  LMl.  ;  and  uur  fin^.  'iiTi. 

Spec.  Char.,  l^c.  Leal"  trU'oliolate,  pctiolate;  leaflets  obo- 
vate,  pubescent,  with  apprcsscd  down.  Branches  angled. 
Flowers  in  tenninal  heads,  few  in  a  head.  Legume 
hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  145.)  It  is  allied  to  G.  cana- 
rientds,  but  has  larger  leaves,  and  jicentless  flowers.  {Dec) 
A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Mogador,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant,  Introduced  in  I7:i5,  and  produciu*:  its  large 
scentless  flowers  frot)i  April  to  July.  In  British  gardens, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  fitt.;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  species  is,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  flowers 
freely.  In  a  newly  formed  garden  or  shriibhcr),  where  it 
is  desirable  to  produce  a  con.sideruble  eflijct  ibt  first  sum- 
mer, there  are  few  shrubs  better  adapted  for  tlds  purpose 
than  the  ditfercnt  species  of  G'enista;  providctl  the  plants 
are  done  justice  to,  in  all  that  relates  to  culture. 

-*  4.  G,  tri'quetra  Alt.     The  triangular-*/'r»ww;«Y/  Genista. 

titfntificatitM.     Alt  Hftrt  Kew.,  3.  p.  14.  |  J>ec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  140.  j  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  p  IW, 

Synonyme.     O.  trtquctta  I.am.  f 

Etigraeingt.    Curt,  Ubt.  Mag.,  t.  SH. ;  and  our  fifi.  fiu8L 

Spec,  C/iar.,  c^t.  Branches  li-sidcd,  decimibcnt,  the  younger 
ones  villose.  Leaves  trifuholatc,  simple  about  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolnte,  vil- 
lose. Flowers  in  «Jjort  terminal  racemes.  (Dec.  Prvii.,  \\. 
p.  146.)  A  trailing  shrub,  which,  in  winter,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  evergreen  from  its  somewhat  winged 
antX  triangular  green  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Itidy,  and  France;  it  was  introduced  in  174S,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  produces  a  Vivst  profu.sion  of  flowers 
from  April  to  Jidy.  No  shrub  is  more  ornamental  on  rockwork  ;and  when 
trained  to  a  stiike,  and  allowpil  to  form  a  head,  or  grufled  standard  high 
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on  a  laburaum,  it  forms  a  singular  object,  and,  when  in  flower,  a  most 
magnificent  one.  It  is  also  an  admirable  plant  for  training  against  a  wall, 
particularly  in  dry  situations,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  train  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a  man,  an  animal,  or  of  any  artificial 
object,  by  planting  6renfsta  trfquetra  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation,  and 
placing  over  it  a  wire  frame  of  the  exact  form  of  the  object  to  be  produced 
m  green,  the  shoots  might  be  trained  to  the  frame ;  and  in  summer,  wjhen 
the  plant  was  in  flower,  the  form  would  appear  as  if  covered  with  gold ; 
while  in  winter,  from  the  greenness  of  the  shoots,  it  would  be  completely 
green. 

■  5.  G.  BRACTEOLA^TA  Uc.     The  bracteolated  Genista. 

Ident^catioH.    Lk.  Enum..  SL  p.  SS4. ;  Dec  Prod..  S.  pi  146. ;  Don>  Hill.,  £.  p.  149. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  i(c.  BrsnchcB  ttriated,  pubeacent  Leave*  pubescent,  triroUolate ;  the  leaflet!  oborate- 
Flowera  fn  sbott  terminal  raceme*.  Calyx  hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  n.  146.)  A  deciduoiu  ahru^ 
growing  to  tbe  h^ght  of  ttma  2  ft.  to  4  ft,  and  flowering  from  Marcn  to  May.  It  waa  introduced 
tn  18S3,  but  fVom  what  country  ia  unknown.  De  Candolle  knows  lo  little  about  it,  that  he  expre»aea 
a  doubt,  in  hia  Prodromus,  aa  to  whether  he  has  giren  it  its  right  place  in  the  series  of  spcdea. 

jk  6.  G.  UMBELLA^TA  Poir.     The  umbellate^uiere^/  Genista. 

Identificatkm.    Poir.  SuppL,  8.  p.  715. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  146. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  14^1 
SynoH^me.    Sfkninm  umbdHitum  Detf.  Ail,  8.  p.  133.,  L'HirU.  SHrp.^  183. 

&pec.  Ckar.t  ^.    Leaf  trifoliobte,  iu  petiole  short,  its  leaflets  linear-lanceobite,  and  rather  silky. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Calyx  hairy,  in  a  silky  manner.  Corolla  and  lc«ume  silky.    Branches 
glabrous.  {IXc  Prod.^  iL  p.  14&)    Found  in  Barbary,  on  arU  hills,  and  Introduced  in  1799.    It 
grows  to  tbe  height  of  flrom  1  ft.  to  2  ft.,  and  flowers  from  AprU  to  June 
Variety. 

jk  O.  «.  S  capitdia  Dec  has  the  branches  and  leaves  clothed  with  silky  hairs.     It  is  a  native 
of  Hogador,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  S^Artium  ei4>it&tum'CSav.  Anmai.  1801,  p.  63. 

A  7.  G.  LUsiTA^NiCA  X.    The  Portugal  Genista. 

IdentifietAicm.     Lin.  Sp.,  909.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes  of  Clus.  and  J.  Bauh. :  Iato.  Diet, 

2.  pi  662.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2L  pi  14&  ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  Ida 
Engnuing.    Andr.BotRepit41d. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  spinjr,  round,  becoming  striate.  Leaves  trifo- 
liolate,  opposite,  upon  short  petioles ;  the  leaflets  linear,  folded,  somewhat 
silky.  Flowers  few,  terminal.  Calyx  very  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.)  A 
native  of  Portugal,  where  it  grows  4  ft.  high.  Introduced  in  1 77 1,  and 
flowering  from  March  to  May.  It  forms  a  very  spiny  shrub,  remarkable  for 
having  opposite  leaves  and  branches ;  a  character  not  common  among  Le- 
gumin^ese. 

A  8.  G.  (l.)  radiaVa  Scop,     The  rayed-branched  Genista. 

rdentMcaiion.    Scopi  Cam.,  Na  871. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  146. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2. 

Synonynu*.      5p&rtium  radi&tum  Lm.  Sp ,  99&,  iliU.  /ran.,  1 240.  £  1.. 

Stnu  Bot.  Mag.^  2260.  i  G.  ilv^nsis  DaUck. 
EHgramngt.    MUL  Icon.,  t.249.  f.  1. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  1 2260. ;  and  om  Jig.  SG9. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  angled,  grouped,  glabrous. 
Leaf  trifoliolatc,  almost  sessile,  opposite,  the  leaflets 
somewhat  silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  2 — 4-  in 
a  head.  Corolla  and  legume  silky.  The  old  branches 
show  a  tendency  to  become  spiny.  The  legumes  are 
oval,  short,  compressed,  pointed  with  the  style,  and 
include  two  seeds.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.)  A  native 
of  Italy,  Camiola  and  the  Vallais;  introduced  in  1758, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  G.  lusitanica,  diflerin^  from  it  principally 
in  being  without  spines,  and  having  its  leaves  some- 
what loncer.  Both  this  species  or  variety,  and  G.  lu- 
sitanica, have  a  very  singular  appearance  when  without 
their  leaves ;  and,  in  that  point  ot  view,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  as  interesting  in  winter  as  they  are 
in  summer.  8hrubs  of  this  kind  of  interest  are  most  desirable  for  intro- 
ducing among  evergreens,  more  especially  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  free 
flowercrs. 
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A  il.  G,  £t*iiEDRdL*DEs  Dec,    The  EpUeJra-like  Gciiiiita. 

JdefAtificatttm.    l>cc.  Ufum.  M^ni.,6.,  Doc,  Ptixl,  i  i»  147- ;  Di>u'»  Milt,  i,  p.  J5a 
Engraving*,     Dec.  Ltfguai  Mim,,d  L  36.;  Maurid'*  Holanic  Gardt-n,  L  lys. 

Spec.  Char.^  4c«  Leavcjs  some  trifoUolatt,  some  siiuple,  few  sessile ;  IcaHclis 
linear^  almost  glabrous.  Branches  nguJ,  round,  becoming  strtiitcJ  and 
spiny.  Flowers  in  spikes,  alterniite,  _)'ellow.  CdjiX  siijiiuwlmt  |Hiliesccnt. 
{Dec.  Frod.y  ii.  p.  147.)  A  shrub,  nol  excecUiug  2  ("t.  in  beijilu,  in  its  native 
habitat,  the  couht  of  SurJiniii,  but  titt^iining  itouble  that  iiuight  in  Britiiih 
gardens.  It  is  gbbrous,  and  re:«einb[eM  in  uppearuiice  ^'phedru  Jiistuchya. 
There  are  plantn  of  thb  species  iu  the  Biniiuighani  Botunjc  Garden. 

A  10.  G.  thiaca'ntiios  Brot.    The  three-»pined  Uenista. 

Iifiutiflmtui^    BtoL  Phyt.,  I3a  t.5*;  IT.  Lu*Jl,  2.  inSRi  U«x  PtwL,  2.  p.  147.  i   Doi»'«  MiJL 

^gSS.    G.  rmtriUi  Poir,  SwpnL,  ^  p.'l9. 
apWS    Brot-Phyt.,1.34.      ' 

Sper.  Vhar.^  ^c.  Leaves  sessile,  trifoliotate  and  simple,  glabrous.  LeaHets 
linear-lanceolate.  Branchlets  spiny,  branched.  Flowers  in  teriiunal  ra- 
cemes, few  in  a  raeeruc.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  legume  glabrous;  legume  I- 
secdwl.  The  spines  are  siniiile,  trifid,  or  branched.  {Die.  ProtL^  iu  p.  HT.) 
A  native  of  Portugal,  on  nmuntaiiis,  un^l  in  woods,  (ntroduoed  in  ISJfl  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.  Height  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
Varictif. 

•  (J.  *.  2  infar^pta  Dec.;  J?f»4rtiuin  interrnptum  Cuv.  Amud.^  1801, 
vol.  iv.  p.  ^8. ;  has  linear  leaflets,  and  brancbci^  usimilly  uiinple,  and 
shorter  than  those  of  the  species.     It  is  found  wild  about  Tangier. 

A  II.  G.  Ho'^RRiOA  Dfc.    The  horrid  Genista.  , 

tdtm^^teaOait,    HiK.  Fl.  Fr.,  4  [v£aa  :  Deer.  Prod.,  2.  p.  I4d  ^  Doi/t  MiU.S.  p.  140. 

S^mmfmu,     .^pArtiutti  hurridum  ToA/  Symb.^  )■  |x  51.,  cxcluiivc  uftiiie  •ynoaynMi  0.  erlnlltoea 

0m.  Bot.  Prat.,  1.  p.  ijy, 
Engrtt9i#g.    GiUt>.  Dot.  Pr«t,,  2,  p.  23iK  icon. 


igk-il,  spiny,  oppo«itc.     Leavpi  iriroHolate,  oppoiUe;    tlic 
r.    Floweri  few,  almcMt  trrmlnal.    Calyx  puhncenL  (Dkw. 


Slice.  Char,,  Sfc.    Branches  giauiK>d,   an[ 
leaflet*  lincart  folded,  tnmewhal  ciUy. 

i»fBdL,  IL  p.  Wy.)    a  native  of  Uic   Pyrcuca,  iutroduccd  in  1821,  growing  to  the  height  of  4(L, 
•ud  fiowcriug  from  May  to  July. 

a  1:?.  G.  sylve'stris  Scttp.    The  wood  Genista. 

Idntli/kviiam.    Scop.  Cam..  Na  ff75. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  £.  p.  14&  j  Don'i  .Mill.,  fi.  p.  L'Jl. 

Hvntmifwr.    G.  hUpAnica  Jacq.  lam.  Sar,,  t.  bSJ. 

Eitgravmfi.    Jaeq.  loon.  Rar.,  L  SS7. 

Slice.  Ckar,,  ^     Ijcavca  idmule,  linear^wLihapcd,  glabroui  atioire,  viltosc  in  a  cloaeiy  preMed  man- 

ner  beneath.      Stiiiie^  axillary,  branched,   tlentler.      Flower*  glabroiu,  dii^poaed   in  a  terminal 

•piked  raceme     reeLh  of  the  calyx  almott  <piDy,    The  keel  lonaer  than  the  itundard  and  Miiiir*. 

{Dec.  Prod.,  iL  o.  148.)     A  naiiveof  Carniola  Aod  Croalia.  oo  bilk     liitaoduced  in  ItilU  ^  (lowerUtg 

in  Jum*  wid  July,  aud  growing  to  the  height  a£  aft 

ik  13.  G.  5co'rpius  Dec.     The  Scorpion  Genista. 

f./ttaificatim.    Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  VB.  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  14a. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  S.  p.  151. 

Sgrntrnprnrr.     5'i»4rtiutn  Scoqiiua  Im.  $p.,  V9fi. ;  G.  (pinifllini  Lam.  Dici.^  3.  p.  ffil.  {  ,Scori}loti  Furte 

I'-H^ram'ttg.    Clua  Hist,  1.  p  IDA. 

Sprc.  Chat'.f  tS-c.  Spiny;  spines  branched,  spreading,  striated,  gkibrous. 
Leaves  simple,  very  few,  oblong,  somewhat  *ilky.  Flowers  glabrous^  upon 
short  pedicels,  in  groups  disposed  somewhat  racenioscly ;  the  keel  as  long 
aa  the  slaniiard.  Legume  containing  2 — 4  seed.s.  (Dec.  PrtnL^  ii.  p.  148.^ 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  B;u"bary,  in  arid  places,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  April.  It  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in 
HVIO,  mid  forms  a  spiny  shntb,  almost  leafless,  when  the  shoots  are  full 
grown.  Thin  species  is  comn>only  thought  to  be  the  -Scorpiufl  of  Theo- 
phritsttis.  I'arkinson  says  it  h  so  covered  hy  thorns  as  to  be  quite  inac- 
crs.sible ;  from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  a  desirable  plant  for  low  hedges 
111  suilable  situations.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
curious  shrub,  and  in  conservatories  in  old  collections. 
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t4emtifk«Uim.    Lin. 


utte  Tiort 
C*v    Icon.  3.  t.  iltt. 


&.  nisPA^NiCA  L.     The  Spanj«h  Genbtu. 

D«c.  Prod..  8^  p.  14S.  t  Doii*i  Mill..  2^  |h  151. 
I.  in..L6ia  f.3L 

iS^iT,  Char.^Sfc.  Spiny,  e.vcept  in  the  Hower-bearint;  bninclioe;  spines 
branched^  rigid.  Leaves  simjtle,  lanceolftte,  villose.  Flowers  in  a  terminal 
8ubca[)itate  raceme.  Keel  villose,  the  length  of  tJie  glabrous  standurd.  Le^ 
giime  oval,  including  t — 4  seetis;  when  ripe,  rather  glubroua.  {Dev,  Prud,, 
II.  p.  148.)  An  undershrub,  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Spain 
iind  the  south  of  France,  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  since  17.59.  Its 
flowers  ure  jiroduced  in  June  and  July.  Probably  this  species,  G.  lusit&nica, 
und  G,  horridu  may  be  all  varieties  of  the  saute  species  j  at  lea^tj, 
thev  do  Tiot  appear  more  distinct  than  CTlex  europeX  niina,  provinciiklis, 
iinJ  strfcta* 

G.  a'nglica  L.     The  English  Genista,  or  Petty  Whxn. 


our>l^.?70. 


Mk. 


270 


jm  15. 

JCmmwimc.    C.  minor  l^tm.  Ft.  Fr.,  &  p.  6i5, 

Sagnnamp.    Eagl.  BoL.  k.  \1&  i  lobcl  loon.,  2.  p.  £13.  f  i. ;  an 

^trt,  Char,^  6fv,  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower- 
bearing  branches;  spines  simple j  the  whole 
plant  glabrous.  Leaves  simple,  ovate-lance- 
olate.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  few  in  a 
raceme ;  the  keel  longer  than  the  standard 
and  wings.  Legume  ovately  cylindrical,  in- 
cluding many  seeds.  {Dec,  Prod.^  ii,  p.  149.) 
A  prostrate  deciduous  shrub,  with  woody 
Ntems,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height  j  native 
oi  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and  (tG'- 
<juent  in  Britain,  on  moist,  bogjry,  heathy  com- 
uions.  It  is  sonietinies  cultivated  in  collec- 
lions,  where  it  forms  a  spiny  bush  about  2  ft. 
in  height,  flowering  profusely  in  May  and  June. 

tt  16.  G.  ubrmaS'ica  L,    The  German  Genista. 

Lia.  Sp.,9g&  i  Dee.  Prod ,  fiL  p.  149. }  Don't  Mill..  1  \y  151 
Setebtus  ■nlntmu  Mandt  Metk.,  \U. ;  Vfigler/i  tpiiidM  ft.  H'tU.,  S.  p^  AX). 
EngravingM.    FtMOit  HUt. ,  ea  kun. ;  Hiiyrte  Abblld. ,  t.  13S  ;  and  our  /g.  97 1 

Spec,  C/ianf  4rc.     Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing 

branches;  spines  »im|)le  or  branched.     Leaves  siri*- 

ple,  lanceolate,  slightly  hairy.     Flowers  »oiiiewliut 

villodc,  in  terminal  racemes.     Keel  longer  than  the 

standard  and  wings.     Legume  ovute,  slightly  hairy, 

including  2 — Ir  seeds.  (Dec  Print.,  \i.  p,  140.)     A 

spiny  shrub,  a  native  o(  Euro|)e,  in  woods  and  on 

heaths,  introduced  in  1773,    It  grows  to  the  height 

of  5?  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  British  gardent>,  and  flowers  in 

June,  July,  and  August. 
Vafigty. 

•  G.g.  2  mertttit  Dec.  is  almost  without  spines. 

•  17.  G.  pu'rgaxs  L.    The  purging  Gcaista. 

Lin.  S|.,9Kf  ;  RulL  Herb.,  115  ;  Ilec.  Prod..  1  |h  I4fti  thM'»  Mill, C |X lAl. 
Spilrtium  purgana  Lin.  Sffitt  474. 

fytr  tikdr.f  **-.     I'liDght,   much  hrAiiched.     tiranciici  round,  •lri*(^.     Lcavn  kiinpk%  very  few. 
Uuirmlatr,  atiniMi  nfMilr.  (omrwhat  ulky.     Klowrr*   aiilltAry,,  tulit^rv,  trarcfly  pcdjcelrd.      PetaU 
iN|ual,  ylabroui.     Th«  young  legume  ad preMnlty  |mbf*ciMit.  I/Vr.  t'rtui  ,  iL  p   li^  )     A  natrvr  o^ 
¥nnem,on  billa,  where  l(  irrowi  to  Uw  hetght  of  (torn  ;in.  to  611,  flowerme  in  JuuvaiulJult 
loteodiiead  In  1708. 

-*  18.  G,  RKm'citA   IVtt/j:     The  silky  Genista. 

aH^/tcatian.    WuU.  in  Jacq  Coll..  ?.  p  W  ,  Dec  PttxL,  2.  p.  I4a  i  Don't  »lill,  ?.  p.  IjL 
tlVf^Miff.    Jwq.  Icon.  Um.,  9.  L  3AS. 

It  b4 


27] 


ARBORETUM    AND    FKUTICETUW. 


CART  IJI 


apec.  Ckar,,  »c.    Dcvunntwnt,  with  upHght  round  briibch««. 
bcncAtlL     Ftowen  Unmlnal.  3  or  ♦  togtJther,  in  a  tori  «.r  r- 
or  the  calyx  obIoar«cuminat«  i  the  iflwa)  leu^n  equ 
ft,  149.)     A  4«cutDbeiit  tbrub,  not  exceedlnfr  Bin.  in  In 
■ulNilfvtnepttCM  netr  theibort! ;  introduced  In  lftl£,  au.l 

L. 


,...,  i>.,.  1.  ,|L.,  v^irU' equal.  Lnbu* 
'Ot!C  Pt,>tf.,  li. 
itul  CrcMitM.  iu 


j[  19,  C  HUMIFU^SA  L.     The  trailing  (Teniita. 
Lin.  Sp.,  iHSS.  i  VOL  nau{dL.»  &  |v  IfiL  t.  41 1  Dec.  Prod,  :>  ii,  I4a  ;    Don'i    Milt 


«.  P.IA2. 
EmgraPiHg.    Via  Dauph„  a  p^4SL  (.44. 

Specr  Ckar.t  l^c. 


tip  u  to  *ecro  apkny,     Leave*  •irople,  linew-lJuiccoUlc,  pLliML<ly  bairy.     Flowers  anillHty,  tolklarr, 
auiKMt  sesfile,     FcLab  tilky^  almowt  cqiiat.     IxAtn  uf  llie  cal^K  ovate,  tulmcute.  [Due.  frod.^  u. 
»,  l^mtfie  Lerani,  In  \^\9,  Bowcriog  in  May  atid  June. 


1*rocumbcnt,  the  branchet  crooked,  bearing  tubercle*,  pUoiwIy  hairy,  m  rigitl  at  the 
piny,     Le«v  "     "  '  .-...,         ™ 

FcLab  tilk] 
pi  H9.)     A  trailing  ibrub, 

•  20.  C?.  aphy'lla  Dec.     The  leafless  Genista. 

IdnUyicatkm.     Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  \V\  j  Don'*  Mill.,  fi.  ^  152. 

%n»i^mr».    SriArtmtn  aniijllum  Lin.  h%.  SMpfiL,  am. ;  <7.  vIrgAta  Lam,  lUct,  2.  u,  Bia 

jfiVr«*ter     1*«1L  Itin.  Ed-  G«IL  Apjwnd.,  No  3j7.  L  09.  t  i 

5jpM?<7.  Char,,  Sfc.  Branched,  iiprii;ht.  Leaves  simple,  wry  few,  linear,  very 
short,  Fluwers  disposed  diistamly  in  lengthened  terminal  niccmes.  Legumes 
compressed, includmg 2  seeds;  when  joung  tomentoj«e ;  when  adult,  glabrous. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p*  150.  )Found  in  Siberia,  in  deserts,  about  the  Voli^a  ;  mid 
introduced  in  1800.  It  grows  to  the  heif^ht  oi  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  British  ^'ar- 
dens;  und  ia  one  of  the  few  species  of  Genista  which  have  flowers  of  uny 
other  colour  than  yellow,  those  of  this  species  being  violaceous,  and  pro- 
duced in  June  and  Jfuly. 

•  21.  G.  monospe'^hsia  Ziom.  The  one-seeded  Genifita. 

rtlem0eat{0H.     L*m-  Dict,«.  p.  eifl  ;  T>w.  Prwl.fi,  p.  JfiO. :  Doii'i   Mill,  if  p  IS2. 
SmuMi^mtt.    SjArtiuin  monoip^nndm  LfM.  Sft.^  IBs ,  CurL  Bat  Mag.^  X.  dki, ;  G.  Ji,t''tttm  For«k. 
Eftgra*imgi.    Curt  fiot.  Mag.,  L  f&i.  -,  ntid  oiir^^.  'ini. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Branched,  upright.     Leaves  simple,  very  few,  JTnear-oblong, 
adpres8e<Uy  pubescent.  Flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  few  in  a  raceme.  Petuls 
silky,  almost  equiiL      Leguiucs  ovate,  inflated,  mem- 
branaceous, glabrous,  including  1 — 2  sccdu.  {Dec. 
Prttd.^iu  p.  IjO.)     An  erect  shrub,  with  numerous 
slender,  twij^gy,  flexile  branches,  and  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  cojist  on  both  sides  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,   where,  in   many  places,  it  serves 
to    retain  and   consoliduie  the  drifting  sand.     Tlie 
leaves  and  young  branches  are,  in  tliese  countries 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats ;  and  the  twigs  »re  used 
for  tying  vines  to  stakes,  or  tying  up  fiiggot-s ;  and 
they  are  also  twiiited  into  rope*.     In  British  giir- 
denSj  the  plant  i.s  highly  oruainentul.    There  is  a  fine  ^12 
plant  of  it  in  the  ilammcrsmiih  Nursery, 


22.  G.  spn.'ERocAJ«''HA  LaiH.     The  rouiid-liiuted  Genisia, 


fde»tifleatkm- 


mtgrwimg. 


UicL,  'i  p  (il6. ;  Dec  Prod. 


Sta&rUum  tphK-rncArpon  Lin.  MaiU. 


,  'i.  p.  15». 


Don**  MllL,  iJ  p.  iSa. 


MT.  Okitr.,  ^c.  Twiggy,  branched.  Leave*  simpla.  Few,  hn««r,  almoit  glabrout.  Flowen  in  lateral 
raceme*,  many  in  a  raceme.  PetAlt  glabrnui,  rqual  I^^rgumet  evate,  In  wunc  meaiure  Reahy,  cnii. 
taining  I'^iceda.  Flower»  nnaU,  and  jKile  yellnw,  [life.  Prod..,  ii.  p.  I3il.)  A  twiggy  •hrtib,  a 
native  of  the  wuth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa^  intrndurcd  in  17J1.  It  grgwt  tu  ttic  iioi^'iit  ot 
<)  ft  or  4ft.,  and  producea  iu  small  yellow  dowers  in  June  and  July, 

m  23.  6?.  «thne'nsis  Dec.     The  Mount  Etna  Genista. 


loUnt^ficatfam.    Dec  Pfml.,  2.  r».  IJO. ;  Doti'i  Mil!  .  8.  p.  152. 

aymmjpme$.     Spfcrtium  iirthr»en*e  Bip.  St.  Sic.    Uant.,  'i,   Ri^fiH.  St«c*:A  ,  1. 

p.  17.,  Simi  Sttt.   Mng,  'UTth;  mknium  trupirmupi  Smitk  in   HfdU 

C^d.,  fcoL  32.  Na  5. 
Engnarmg*.    Bot  Mag.,  t.  5n7f  i  and  mir^^  V7a 

Spec. 


'J 

ec.  Ckur.,  9te.     UprlnlH,  vtrv  tiuuli  bf.nm  Im-il.     l.^'i'.f-i  .iinpU-,  fiu,  linear,       -"v"    \      V  V*L 
4llky.     Flower*  iott!  c-gaal  /    ff'/W    f       /^ 

In  length.    I^guuK-  r«l. ;  /       V'       VVl-^/* 

u.ii,    ■'    '     '  "<   >I "It  IH\  y,  ■>i„\  i.-M_M.  ■  V     K,^ 


<  r»  arc  |i 


Mrc  the  ''mo.     ii 
Iu4ft.,  40(1  ivrntli 


GUAP..XLI. 
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•  24.  G.  SCARIO^SA  \lv.    The  sc9s\o\iS'margincd4eaved  Genista. 


VlT.  Ann.  Bot.,  1.  p.  i  175. ;  Fr«gni.  FL  Ital.,  1.  p.  &  t  &  ;  Dec,  Prod.,  £  pi  Ifitt  j 
Don^  Mia.  £  p.  158. 

SlMMN^HMt.     O.  Janu^iuU  ytv.  Cat.^  pi  10.,  Bert.  PL  ;  G.  geDu6n8it  Pert.  Enck.^  No  5. 

J&igratriitg.    Fng.  Fl.  ItaL,  1. 1  & 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^e.  The  whole  plant  perfectly  glabrous.  Stem  ascending.  Ybunger  branches  3^ded. 
Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  or  the  lowest  obovate,  dry  and  shriveled  in  the  margin.  Flowers  in 
raoeme*.  Corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Legume  linear,  including  4—7  seeds,  some  of  the 
Interrals  between  them  constricted.  {Dec.  ProcLjX  p.  150. )  An  upright  shrub,  a  native  of  Liguria 
and  of  tlie  kingdom  of  N^tles.   Introduced  in  lo21  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Jk  25.  G.  anxa'ntica  Ten.    The  Anxantic  Genista. 

IdtnMeation.    Tea  FL  Nap.  Prod.,  p^  41. ;   Fl.  Napi,2.  p.  1S7.  t.  G& ;   Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  150. ;  Don's 

lCi1L.2.p.l5SL 
aamummme.    G.  ams&ntica  Tenore. 
Atgruwit^f.    FL  NapL,  i  pu  127.  t.  6a ;  Swt  FL-Oar.,  2d  ser.  t  S66. ;  and  our JIgt.  274,  275. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  The  whole  plant  is 
2Y^  perfectly  glabrous.  Stems  spread- 
ing. Branches  angled.  Leaves 
simple,  ovate-elliptica!,  rather  coria- 
ceous, veiny.  Flowers  iu  racemes. 
Corolla  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx ; 
and  about  8  lines  long.  L^ume  con- 
taining 8 — 10  seeds.  {Dec.  Prod.,u. 
p.  150.)  A  difiuse  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Intro- 
duced in  18*18,  and  flowering  jn  June 
and  July.  Tliere  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Chelsea  and  other  bo- 
tanic gardens.  It  is  well  adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwork,  from  its  trail- 
ing hSbii,  and  profusion  of  yello^  flowers. 

J*  26.  G,  TINCTO^RIA  L.    The  Dyer's  Broom,  or  Green  Weed. 


Lin.  Spi,  gga  ;  Dec  Prod..  8.  p.  151. ;  Don's  HilL,  2:  p.  152L 

laae  Broom,  Oreen  Weed.  Green  Wood,  Dyer's  Weed,  and  Wood-waxen :  Genet  dca 
'Teintuiiers,  GenM  de  ^birie,  Fr. ;  fSirfaender  Ginster,  Ger. 
Eog.  Bot,  t.  41 }  and  oarflg.  27& 


Spec.  Char^y  Sfc,  Root  creeping.  Stems  almost 
upright.  Branches  round,  striated,  upright. 
Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  rather  glabrous. 
Flowers  glabrous,  in  spiked  racemes.  Legume 
glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  A  creeping- 
rooted  low  shrub,  common  in  Europe,  in  grassy 
fields,  and  in  woods  and  copses,  particularly 
in  dry  gravelly  or  sandy  soils;  flowering  in 
July,  u  is  very  common  in  pastures  in  manv 
places  both  in  England  and  Scotland;  and, 
when  cows  feed  on  it,  it  is  smd  by  Ray  to  give 
a  bitter  taste  to  their  milk.  All  parts  of  this 
plant,  and  especially  the  branches,  and  leaves, 
nave  long  been  used  by  dyers  for  producing  yellow,  especially  for  dyeing 
wool  that  is  afterwards  to  be  dyed  green  with  woad  T/shtis  tinctoria  L.\ 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  G^enlsta  tinctdria  is  in  cultivation,  as  a  dyer  s 
plant,  either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent;  but, in  Huffolk  and  Norfolk, 
and  probably  other  counties,  the  wild  plant  is  collected  in  quantities,  and 
sold  to  dyers.  The  ashes  afford  an. alkaline  salt,  which  is  employed  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy  and  other  diseases.  In  Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the 
plant,  when  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 


Varieties. 


O.  /.  2  ialifolia  Dec.  —  Leaves  broad-lanceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.)  A  native 
of  Auvergne,  on  the  Golden  Mount.  (Dong  Mill.) 

G.  /.  3  hirmla  Dec.  —  Leaves  somewhat  villosc.  Branches  upright.  A 
native  of  sunny  meadows. 
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ji  (i.  /.  4  protests  Poll.  —  Leaves  oWong-lanceolate,  rather  hairy- 
Branches  aiscendiiig.  (Dec.  Prod.,  U.  p.  161.)  Inhabits  the  niountmn- 
ous  parts  o£  Upper  Italy. 

m  21,  G.  (t.)  siBt^RicA  L.     The  Siberian  Genista, 

Lin.  Mtnt.,  i?:!. ;  D*c-  Prod-.  2.  [».  151 ;  Doii'*  MilL,  2.  i*.  133. 


GctiWtoWe*  elJtA  McchcA  Mt'th., 
Jac.  HoifL  Vliid.,  t.  lUU. 


IX!.  -,  trenltU  liucl6ria  var.  N.  X>n  Hinm 


Spec,  C/mr.^  iSrc.  Stems  erect ;  and  the  whole  plant  more  slender  and  lalU-r 
than  O.  tinctoria,  of  which  it  is  evidently  only  a  variety.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Siberia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  G  ft.,  and  produccsi  its  yellow 
flowers  from  June  till  August,  Intruducetl  in  1785.  A  ])liint  of  this  kind 
of  Crenfbtu,  standing  close  to  one  of  G,  tinctoria,  tn  the  arlkjretutn  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  retieniibles  the  latter  so  exactly,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
our  mind  of  their  identity. 
Jii  28.  G,  (t.)  tetrago\na  Bcuer.     The  quadranguIar-irnMcAfrf  Genista. 

Idcnt^atkm.    Dc«cr.  Eiiutn.  Coot,  4.  p.  71.  Ka  887. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  150. ;  Dow'*  Mill,  V.  p.  152. 

Spec.  Char,,  i^c.  Stem  4.(ikle>],  furrownl,  tlwutobcnt  Branches  a*cvnduig.  LcsTct  timplc.  alioott 
oppoAiir,  laiici«bte>,  Ihc  younger  ones  fomcwbat  aiUiv,  Flower*  ditposed  ratbrr  nMrraiosd)'.  Cju 
lyx  Mimewhat  silky  j  coroKa  gUbfoui.  (D<rc.  Pro4.,\\.  p,  ISu.)  Kelntcd  to  (/.  tinctum.  {Die) 
k  decumbent  »hrub,  n«ttv«f  of  thp  njulh  of  rotloUa.  Intrttduced  lu  1822.  producnig  its  ydJow 
flowers  in  June  uid  July,  and  pmbsbly  onJy  «  variety  of  G-  UiiiCttiriA. 

•  29.  G.  (t.)  i«oLvoAL.tFo'LiA  Dec,    The  Milkwort-/Mt'«/  Genista. 

Jdenlificatim.     Dw.  Prod..  8,  \i.  151. ;  I>on'i  Mill.,  i  p.  U^ 

bpnomt/met  G.  pohgaliepbfUm  Br^tl.  R  Lmm.,  i.  p.  66.  i  G.  vxallJkU  LHiA;  (S.  tinctbrlft  Igait&nicc 
nL&kima  Ttmtn.  Iiut.,  ItU. 

S^fc.  Char.,  ^.  Stem  crwL  Brinchu  terete,  «triat4>d,  erMt  Leaves  lanocolAtc,  rUhtr  tHkf  ^e. 
ucath.  a*  well  a«  the  calyxes.  Kiiccme*  ioinewhAt  turned  to  uue  tide,  disposed  in  panidet.  C'lrolla 
smooth.  [DoH'i  MM.,  i-  p.  \M.)  A  shrub,  growing  tn  the  height  of  4  fL,  in  the  north  of  Portn^aL 
Intrixluced  in  ItC^^*,  iidd  pruduclug  Its  ycliow  ttuiirera  frotu  June  to  August.  In  all  probability, 
only  a  variety  of  6'.  tiiictbrlo. 

»  30.  O.  (t.)  fLo'RiDA  L.     The  florid  Genista. 

IdtmtifUMtifm,     Un,  Sp.»  ^KfL  ;  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  131. ;  Don's  Mitl..  i.  p.  15J, 

Spfc.  Char.,  He.  Stem  precL  Bnnche*  round  and  striated.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and,  as  well  »i  the 
leRUtnes,  clothed  with  close-presscd  silky  down.  Branches  turned  to  one  side.  Corolla  shining, 
(pec.  Prod.,il  p.  Ifll.J  A  ihrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4 ft., a  naliTtof  S|Miin  ai>d  Napleiu  In. 
troduced  tn  17fi^  and  rtowcrnig  from  June  to  August.    A|)parcntljr,  also,  a  variety  of  G.  tuiet<(>ria. 

Jt3l.  G,  ^t.)iia'ntica  PolL     The  Maiituan  Genista. 

MtiUificatitm.    PulL  Fl.  Ver.,  S.  >45B. ;  Spreng   Pug.,  SL  p.  7J. :  Horn.  Hon    HaAi.  Suppl.  p.  131  : 

Dec  Piod.,  «.  p.  liil  ;  Don'*  Mill,  2.  p.  \h.i. 
Kpee.  Char.,  ifc.    Steins  nutneron*^  prostrate,  and  striated  angularly.     Leaves  llnear.laoceolatc,  and, 

'ea  axillary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.    Corolla  smooth 
,  II.  p.  151.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  foiiml  in  Italy,  in  woods, 
It  1       ' 


ntiy  ns 
L«Burae  clothed  wiUt  silky  hairs,  {Dec.  Prod,, 

and  ar>p8tcuUy  only  a  variety  of  U.  tincturia.     It  wa*  introduced  in  ISlti,  and  flowers  from  June  to 
August. 


32.  G.  ova'ta   IVaMst. 


The  ovate-/ttftrrf  Genista. 

Dec  Prod.,  2,  p.  lit 


.igeMtificatian.    Waldst  et  Kit.  PI.  Hung.,  1.  t.  84. :  Balb.:  BerL  :  Tav. ;  T«9 
Doo*s  Min^  2  p.  l^\ 
tuHjfHu:     G.  nerv&ta  Kit.  in  IML 
fngravtHg.    Waldst  el  Kit  Hung.,  1.  t  84. 

Spec.  Char.  S(c.  Sterns  numerous,  hairy,  erectish,  somewhat  lierhaceous,  stri- 
ated, terete.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate^ohlong,  and  are^  as  well  as  the  legumes, 
hairy.  Kacemes  short.  Corolla  smooth.  {IJoh*s  MUL/n,  i*  153.)  A  tihrub, 
growing  from  a  ft,  to  4  ft,  high,  in  Sclavonia  and  Hungary  ;  and  on  the  hills 
of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Naples.  It  was  introduced  in  JB19»andprO' 
duces  its  yeUow  flowers  from  June  to  Augyttt. 

■  33.  G,  pa'tula  Bieb.    The  spreading  Genista. 

Bieb.  FL  Taur  ,  2.  p  HJ*. }  Dec.  Prod..  £.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mill.,  «.  p.  153. 

iw  Ckar.y  4*-    The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  striated,  f>anlctcd,  spreading,  and  quite  Mnuotb 

LcftTOa  llnwir^laneeoliate,  and  acuminated.     Flowers  and  leguntn  sintKitb.  (Dec.  Pntd.,  ii,  p.  151.) 

A  throb,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  rt,  oii  Ific  hills  of  Tauria,  '*  ncarl v  allied  to  G,  tinclbna ;  btit 

(h«  flowers  are  one  half  snuJlet."     IntroduLXfl  in  W\H,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

J*  3+.  G,  triangula'kis   WUld.     The  timnguisLr^tcmmcd  Geni:>(a. 

UemUlmalioH.  Willd,  Sp.,  3.  fiSSP;  Dec.  Prod..  S  p  151  ;  Don's  Mill.,  81  t^  I5J. 
Sjrmmtfmfs  G.  trtqudraHWrfi/.  et  Ktt.  Hung^  2.  fi,  165,  l.  153.,  but  not  of  Ailoo. 
jfivras^.     Waldit  ct  Kit.  Hung  ,  &  1 153. 
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$ftt.  Ckatf.,  #c     Br»nchp«  nnooth,  a-ao^''"'.  *'>**^  ■•  *»•'  "  »*»*  •»««»,  ascending.  Le«re«  lanceolate, 

gr..' ■'•—•''"-  -      r'   ...II,..      », .,...,.,..,,.,...    -r  ,^  tuucroivatr.    fDcr.  /"rorf,,  LI  |»,  ISJ.J 

A  . ,  on  calcarcttut  rocki,  and  clotdjr 

r<  le  leave*,  it  may  ^Mibly  be  outy  a 

v^i.^.^  ,  ...-  .^ f,~  ..^L  „v...„  p.^_,-i  ;:4_.,  .,...,.  ^.,^,  ,.,„i^  .11 /'Y4x,lnu*  eacC>Uior  tlmplicifMia. 

jl  35.  G.  sAGiTTA^Lis  L,     Thc  arrow -jointed  iiealsta, 

iStm0f«Uon.     Lio.  % ,  9lifi.  i  Dec  t*ro(1 .  S  p.  151.  i  Ooni  MUL.  2.  p.  ISS. 

llpniij G.  bcrUucca  L4»m.  f).  /rV. ;  Ocnt»t^Ui  raoeutdnii  HatncM  Meth.  i  Saltxwed^lia  aagittAli* 

n.  tVeU-,  t.  \K  ♦9M. 
fyntravinp,     MUL  K-ou  .  VilXf.  (.  St. ,  Jacq    I'l.   Au<t,  t  a«9,j    lUync  AbblW.,  t  1 17, ;  mid  <mr 

.N)^ft\  t7#«r.,  <^t'.  Stems  prostrate.  Branches 
herbaceous,  ascending,  2-edged,  nieni- 
brunous,  suniewhat  artjculatcd.  Leavca 
ovHte-liiiiceuIute.  Flowersi  disposed  in  an 
uvute,  tenninul^  Icaflesii  spike.  CoroIJa 
(iiiiuoth ;  but  the  keel  in  turnished  >«itl)  u 
villous  line  on  the  back.  {DoiCt  Mi//.,  ii. 
p.  153.)  A  prostrute  shrub,  a  native  of 
Ci>nti(iental  Euro[>e,  in  inountiiin  paii- 
tures,  Inirotluced  in  IToO,  It  seldom 
exceeds  halfa  foot  in  height,  and,  for  prnc- 
Jtical  purposes,  may  be  con.sidercd  as  a 
srbaceous  plant.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
huie,  and  is  a  very  distinct,  ornamental, 
and  hardy  sort ;  growing  and  flowering  freely. 

jtO.  i.  2  minor  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p*  151. —  A  (small  shrub,  having  thc 
branches  clothed  with  adpressed  pubescence  at  the  apex,  as  well  as* 
the  leaves  {Don't  MiU.,  u.  p.  153.) 

-*  36,  G.  DiFFu'sA  W'dltL     The  Jitf'use  Genista, 

idaO^ealkm.    WiUd.  Sp.,  .^  [>.  9VS. ;  Dec  ProU..  ^  p. !.'».  \  Don  a  Mill .  iL  n  isa 

Sfntmipius.  Cr.  humlfuu  Wuif.  m  Jacq,  Call.,  i.  p.  l^  i  &V&rtium  prucuiubciu  Jacq.  lam.  Jtar.,  S. 
L  Aa&  but  not  or  .^itoii. 

Jbigrawmg.    Jacsk  Icou.  Kar.,  t.  56S. 

%y,  Char-.itc.  Branche*  procuiDbont  from  the  neck,  tiKiuctroui.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and  iiDOOtb, 
a  little  ciliated.  Pedu»cl«4  ajiillary,  trect,  and  dU\>wea  in  interrupted  rawirlea.  Corollas  and 
leKutne*  mlabrout-  {Dec,  Prod,,  il.|X.  \Bi.)  A  procumbent  ibrub,  a  native  of  Italy  and  Styria,  io 
cxprjaed  placet,  where  it  flower*  in  Nay  and  June.  It  wai  introduced  in  \i}5,  and  li  prubably 
a  variety  of  the  preceding  «pecia. 

J!  37,  G.  pbostra'ta  Lam.     Tlic  prostrate  Genista. 

Haa^teatHm.    Um.  Diet,,  S:  p.  «8.  j  I>c<^  Prod..  S.  p  I5SL  ;  Do«.'»  Will,  5.  |x  ISA 

Sip¥mfmi».    G.  pcdunculfcu  VHirii.  Stirp.^  IM.  i  G.  dccdmbeni  littr,  Buurg,,  1.  p,  S9p.  i  G.  UiUeri' 

/ttcyn.  Mrm-,  1.  p.  SJL  icon. 
Entirantngs.    Lodd.  Bot  Cabb.  71B.  i  Et«yn.  Man.,  1.  p.  811.  icon. ;  and  wajtg.  Tt%, 
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Spec,  Char,^  J^r,  Stems  difliise,  prostrate.  Branches 
angular,  Ktriatcd,  rather  hairy.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
Rouicwhat  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  axilUtry,  on 
lung  erect  |H:dice[s.  Corolla  glabrous.  Legumes 
hairy,  .'i — 4-«»ccded.  (J)tr.  Prud.,  n,  n.  152.)  A 
projitratc  shrut),  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Alps  of  Jura,  Introtluced  in  1775,  and  not  unfrequent  in  gardens  and  Dur- 
eeries.     It  Howers  in  Miiy  and  June. 

jr  38.  G.  procl'mue.vs  Waldtt  et  Kit.     The  procumbent  Genista. 

JJmJUJfcatitm. 


WaldiL  et  Kit.  In  WUId  Sp.,3.  p^  940.  ^    Dec.  Prwl,,  2.  fK  15*. ;    Dotj'i  Mill,,  8. 


Spec.  Char.  Sfc.  Branches  procumbent,  round,  striated^  rather  downy.  Leaves 
laiueolate,  acute,  and,  as  well  a«  thc  calyxes,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  (mj- 
di«  illate,  axillary,  in  ihrccjs,  Clorolla  glabrouii.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
pitx  udibent  .shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary  and  Mumvia;  introduced  in  1816, 
and  Howcrin;^  Iroui  June  to  Atigust.  Most  likely  only  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceiling  Hpecies,     Ftetjuent  in  collection^. 
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Jiicq^  Aiutf,  t 'iua :'  an*.  M«t.,  Lpb  !««.£«.  i  H«yf»e    Alljild.,t  VM;  »ml  out 


Jt  80.  G,  Piu»*sA  Lvu    The  hnwy  Geoijitii. 

l,l,»hfi<ati9H.     Un.  S|. ,  O-iO. :  SmUli'.  Ktiff  Fl.  X  \^  aU  j    Hnyiie   AbUiJd.  il«rr  dctiL    H<*1».,  \k  IrtL  i 
IkH..  PriHl,,  tf-  p.  i:«. ;  I*wV  Mill  .  ^  i..  IVi 

EHrraMnrt.     '         —  -      -  — -»     '•• 

>*  «7ft 

5yjfr.  r/mr.,  ^St.  Stem*  procuinl>ent,  8tn- 
iited,  hmnchcti,  tubercuimcd.  Ltuvcs 
obovfite-lanceoliite,  ohtusc,  folded,  and 
having  iK-ncath  a  close-pjres^sed  silky 
down.  Flowers  axiJIary,  on  short  pe- 
dicels. Cal>TC  and  pedicels  ailky,  Le- 
Ijume*  pubescent,  and  3 — 4- seeded. (i><T. 
Prud,,  ii.  p.  I5if.)  A  proeumbent  Eihrub, 
A  nutive  ot*  the  south  of  France*  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  &c.,  and  of  Britain,  on  I  ?i7!»  VJ 
dry  elevated  downs  or  heaths,  in  Surtblk,  ^ 
Cornwall,  and  in  North  Wales ;  flowering  ui  May  »nd  June.  Ti>e  specific 
name,  pilAaft,  is  certainly  not  very  approprinte :  tor  there  ure  other  di»ecieB> 
such  OS  G,  eiindicans,  which  are  nmcii  more  hairy, 

JH  40.  G,  piloca'rpa  Liji^.     The  hairy-fruited  Geni»ta, 

taeHiififtttkm.    Unk.  Eimm.,  £.  tx  22$  i  Dec  ProO-  «.  \f.  m.  i  Don'»  MUL,  a.  p.  ISk 

Sptt\  Char.  Sfc.  An  erect  «hr«b,  with  iin{,nifar  downy  hnmclies,  and  tanceohae 
leaves,  clothed  beneath  witli  NJIk>  pubeficence.  Flower*  racemose,  on  sshort 
pedicels.  Lejiuuie  hairy.  (Ikr.  I'roti,^  ii.  p.  |j?.)  A  shrub, growing  to  the 
height  of  5J  ft.  or  3  ft.  luiroduced  in  18^3,  but  from  what  country  i»  un- 
certain.    It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 


App»  i.    Hardif  Species  ofGcnhia  not  ijct  introduceiL 

The  follow  ing  ubridgt'd  deseriptious  are  ulmost  all  taken  from  De  Candolle's 
Prodromiu  and  Don's  Aftf/cr.  We  have  given  lliem  here,  in  order  to  direct 
the  attention  of  patriotic  travellers  to  the  subject;  because  the  seeds  of  jiiuny 
v(  the  sorts  ini^jlit,  doubt leKjs,  be  obtained  from  the  directors  of  botanic  uardens, 
in  the  jilact:s  where  they  are  indigenous ;  and  secil«  of  all  the  species  will  retain 
their  vital  powers  for  two  years  or  more. 


SYiArtiiim  m«'.Un  Cit:  Jnn.,  JRt)!.  p,  57.  LMvn  on  •hort  pctlolM,  irifoUolA.<«,  jind 
'         -    '  ' — ,  cJoUied  wtUi  mftTillL    ilowen  »i|Ury,  crowded. 


••  well  a*  tlii  ■'- 

G.  pAtrm  I 

•tfutc."  t"-  I'-t---  '■■ ■ 

fbur*,  ■ 
Vat 

4  a   1- 

I!    ,. 
HiitHit..; 

ov»fc.  ;ic,!Mitii,'iifil.  jiulA  <i-'Jti(.  I— '.'->;*'nl..i.      A  ■.lirm  ,  ln>i  _      _  

«iii  tilllk.     The  I1uwirr<i  ciuM-ljr  resemble  tliinc  of  G.  pilbia  ;  but  the  «t*i)il.nril  U  tborlot  limu  the  kevi 
iihr.  PrtHt.,  II.  |i.  1t(i ' 

G  eatfuimmr  (If  '    l,lhiiR,-ii.,  i' I^  SS^i  unttirr  .*ttv'irt)uin.  A  iK^iMiltAil  thrih,  wiih  alfuilrr 

l<Hiiiii;ht«,  Uh*  luvf-  >lr,  jiiifl  tlif  U(>per  on4u  »luittlc.      Like  (7,  TMUiU.    iPott'i  .VkT;..  ;/. 

ft   HM^  • 


p.  5R.  L  17fi.,  cxehiilrctif  the  «\nnijymo    Ttrflrx-lxm 


U»i»  ••DH'  fWiJit  oti  the  brmichM,  linc.ir- 
I II  to  -2  «t  in  lioi^jh^  a  native  of  (iniirm. 


tk  «hr 
ii.  I 


i*.  147,1 


I'   1 47.) 

Ii.  f),n  t'ifl^in  fi.  r*m»;  G.  tniitrjvMila  ytortt,  HtfUfh,  \\  M    Hu$rj.    Lenvn  altoriiatc«.  (rir..rioltttc, 
»>H»^r  *. nn-li- ,    K..rUt.  <  I/.-i.^  li,i,i  h,  ruui.-.  .-.n, .,.;.,  ..l,.I,  . „.,.*. iJ*  ,,1..,,,..  l^,^v^  r  t<rKii.  utHiv«uv 
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kmg,  obtnte,  clothed  with  cloaely  prewed  down.  Branchet  beoomlnff  at  length  ttriated,  lax, 
•piny.  Flow«r«iKmiewhat  racemuae  along  the  branchea,  twin,  pedicellate,  clothed  with  eilltT  pube«- 
cence ;  the  3  lower  lobe*  of  the  calyx  about  equal  in  length  to  the  upper  one*,  but  narrower.  A  shrub^ 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft  to  S  tt,  on  rodu  near  Corfie,  in  Conica.  [Dee.  Proil.t  2.  p.  147.) 

O.  MspiUatkoidei  Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  6%. ;  Sp&rtium  Moaiathdlde*  De^f.  AU.t  9.  p.  13i>.  Lcavei  few  ; 
the  lower  ones  •enile,  and  trifolioiate,  the  rest  nearly  all  tinple.  Mattered,  linear-oblong,  and  rather 
tilky.  Branche*  loo«e,  round  ipiny,  somewhat  recurved,  and  at  length  becoming  ttriated.  Flowen 
in  |Mur«,  subracemofe  along  the  branches,  peciicellate,  clothed  with  cloaely  pressed  silky  pubescence 
Calyx  trifld,  the  3  lower  of  the  5  lobes  being  connate  Into  a  ^.toothed  lip  A  shrub,  ironi  9  ft.  to 
3  (t.fbund  on  rocka  near  Bonne,  in  Batbary.  \[Dfc.  Prod.,  li.  p.  147.) 

G.firox  Poir.  Suppl..  S.  pi  7(K ;  5pfirtium  hvterophf  Hum  iJUfriL  SUrp.^  183. :  Sp&rtium  fSroX  De^f. 
Alt.,  S.  pi  136.  t.  182.  Leavtss  trir(dioiale,  or  for  the  most  part  simple,  oblong,  and  smoothish.  Branchca 
striated,  and  splnescent  at  the  apex.  Flowers  racemo«e.  Calyx  rather  pubescent  Corolla  smooth, 
A  shrub,  fl-om  3  it  to  4 ft  high,  found  on  mountains  near  Lacalle,  in  Barfary.  [Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  147, 

G.  Cvpdfii  GttMM.  Cat.t  1821,  V-ll-j  AtAa*.  tnph5rlla  dtp.  Pampk.  5(c.,ed.  1.  vol  S.  1 233L  Leavei 
sessile,  trifolioiate,  and  hairy;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate.  Branches  spiny.  Racemes  terminal  and 
ffw.fluwi^red.  Calyx  rather  pilose.  Corolla  smooth.  Legume  l.seedea,  and  rather  hairy.  A  shrub, 
fVom  2  ft  to  3  ft  high,  found  on  arkl  mountains,  more  especially  on  the  Nebrodes,  in  Sicily.  {Dec, 
Prvt.,  ii.  p.  147.) 

C.  inf4ita  O.  Don  J  Sp4rtium  Inffstum  Guttone  Pt.  Bar.,  p.  %go.  Branches  striated,  and  apiny. 
Leaves  ternate ;  leaflets  obovate,  and  silky  beneath.  Legume*  compressed,  and,  u  wdi  as  the 
bracteaa,  covered  with  a  close,  soft,  allky  down.  Found  in  bushy  places  by  the  sea  side,  in  Calabria, 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  2  (t  or  3  (t    Flowers  in  Hay  {Don't  UM.,  it  p.  Ifia,  adapted.) 

O.  hirtiua  Vahl  Rymb.,  1.  pi  51.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and,  as  wdl  as  the  branches,  hairy.  ^Ines 
trifld,  and  ktriated.  i^ikes  terminal,  and  hairy.  Corolla  hairy,  having  the  ked  twice  the  fength  of  the 
standard.    Legume  pubescent,  and  luccded.     A  shrub,  native  of  Spain  and  PortugaL 

G.  it  2  eu$pidhta  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  14a  ;  Spartium  cuspid&tum  Cav.  Anai ,  1801,  p.  56. ;  has  the 
spines  much  elongated.    It  is  a  n.itive  of  the  north  of  Africa.  « 

G.  A.  3  orieutUu  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  u.  14^.,  is  a  nati«  e  of  the  Levant  It  hat  the  spines  hardly  longer 
than  the  leaves,  and  trifld  or  simple.  [Dec.  Prod.,  it  p.  14X.) 

O.  aigarbiintiM  Brot  FL  Lus.,  2.  p. %». ;  G.  hinQta  var  i  t  algarbK'nsis DVc.  Prod.,9.  p.  14S.  Leaves 
lanceolate.  Sinnea  simile,  solitary.  Flowers  terminal,  subcapitate.  Bracteas  hairy.  Calyx  and  coi. 
rolla  yellow.  A  native  of  Algarva,  in  Portugal ;  and  a  shrub,  fhim  2  ft  to  4  tt  high.  It  is  considered 
as  a  variety  by  De  CaiidoUe,  and  mm  a  species  by  O.  Don.  {.Dec  Prod.t  ii.  p.  148.,  and  Don't  Aim,,  it 
p.  15tt) 

G.  tricttspfddta  Desf.  AtL,  2.  p.  138. 1 183, ;  S|>^rtium  tricuspiditum  Cav.  Ann.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  sometimes  hairy,  but  not  always  4-«lded.  Spines  somewhat  stifT.  fbr 
the  most  part  trifid.  Racemes  spike. formed,  terminal.  Calyx  rather  hairy.  Corolla  glabrous.  Keel 
twice  the  length  of  the  standard  and  wings.  A  shrub,  fkon  1  ft  to  3  ft  high,  found  on  hills  near 
Algiers.  {Drc.  Pnd.,  U.  p.  148.) 

O.  gibraUAriea  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.  Leaves  linear.Ianceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  calvxes, 
and  corollas,  glabrous.  Branches  flexible  and  decumbent  Spines  trifld  and  simple,  usually  leafy. 
Racemes  terminal,  somewhat  spicate.  Keel  longer  4han  the  standard  and  winga^  A  native  o^  tlie 
rocks  ot  Gibraltar,  near  8t  Roque  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  148.) 

O.fiUcMa  Brot  Phyt,  133. 1 55.,  Fl.  Lua,  S.  p.  m.  leaves  ovate- lanceolate ;  the  upper  ones,  and 
those  of  the  stem,  rotuidiab,  having  the  margins,  midille  nerve,  and  branchlets  rather  hairy.  Spines 
stifl^  and  for  the  roost  part  trifld.  Racemes  lew.flowered.  Keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings. 
Flowers  glabroun  L^mes  skkle^^ihaped,  and  many-seeded.  A  shrub  from  2  it  to  3  ft  high,  found 
in  B«ra  and  fistremadura.  In  PortugaL  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148L) 

O.  e^raka  Dec.  Ft  F^.  Suppl.,  p.  54& ;  SpArtium  c6rsicum  Lois.  Fl.  GalL,  p.  440.  The  whole  sfirub 
is  smooth.  Leaves  linear  lanceolate.  Stipules  rather  spiny.  Spines  simule  and  rigid.  Flowers  ax. 
illary,  solitary,  pedicellate.  Keel  length  ol  the  standard.  Legume  4  S-sceded,  quite  smooth.  A  shrub, 
about  2  ft  high,  found  about  Bastia,  Bonifacio,  &&,  in  Corsica. 

There  is  a  variety  (O.  c  2ptibcscnu  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  148.)  which  has  the  branches  and  young  leaves 


clothed  with  closely  pressed  down.  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.) 

G.  ramoHuima  Poir.  SuppL,2.  p  71.5. ;  iSp&rtium  ramodnimum  Des^f.  Fl.  Alt.,  2.  pi 
branched,  erect    Branches  striated,  tuberculated.    Leaves  few,  lanceolate,  villous.    Flowers  nearly 


sessile  along  the  branches,  crowded.  PeUls  silky,  about  equal  in  length.  Native  of  Mount  Atlas,  near 
Flemsen.    Fruit  unknown.  (Don't  idULt  it  p.  151.) 

O.  ctnirea  Dec  FL  Fr.,  4  p. 494. ;  5p&rtium  cindreum  ViU.  Prosp.,«i. ;  O.  icop^ria  Vill.  Davph.,  3. 
42(L,  exclusively  of  synonymes:  O.  flwrida  Atto  Ar.,  94.  Erect,  much  branclied.  Branches  striated. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  clothed  witn  adpressed  pubescence.  Flowers  almost  sessile  along  the  branchet, 
solitary.  Petals  silky,  about  equal  in  lengtn.  Legume  clothed  with  adpressed  villi,  4--6-Beeded.  Na. 
tive  of  arid  hills  and  mountains,  flrom  Angon  to  Nice,  In  the  limits  of  olives.  Flowers  in  June  and 
Julv.    Shrub,  2ft  to  6ft  (Don't  MUL.  iL  p.  151.) 

G.  ttifldta  Spreog.  Syst.,  3  p.  T76. ;  G.  bracteoUkta  WiUd.  Herb.  Branches  slender,  angular,  flexuous ; 
and  arc,  mt  well  as  the  leaves,  linear  and  smooth.  Ftowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  bracteolate. 
Style  elongated,  permanent  Native  of  PortugaL  Flowers  yellow.  Shrub,  2  ft  to  4  It  (Don't  Afitf., 
ii.  p.  151.) 

G.  mmtUcaUit  Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  617.  Dwarf.  Branches  erect,  twiggy.  Leaves  linear.olilong, 
rather  gUUruus,  tapering  into  the  petiole  at  the  ba«e.  Flowers  toliUry,  on  short  pedicels.  CalyX 
clothed  with  aitpressed  silky  pubescence.  Corolla  glabruui.  Native  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  Shrub, 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  (Don't  Milt.,  ii.  a  IM.) 

ii.  tenuftdia  I>oi«.  Not,  lo9.  Stems  weak  Branches  round  and  striated,  rather  erect  I^eavot 
linear,  l-iti-rved,  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  racemes,  and,  with  the  legumes,  glabrous. 
Nearly  allied  to  G.  tinctbria  and  G.  drnr^ssa,  from  which  it  is  hardly  distinct,  unless  in  the  flowers 
being  smaller.    Native  of  Pieiimont  (Dec.  Prod.,  xi.  p.  150.) 

G.  depritta  Bieb  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  p.  4rpO.  Stems  decumbent  Floriferous  branches  triquetrous, 
ascending.  I.«aves  lanceolate,  atute,  clothed  with  adpreHsed  hairs.  Flowers  in  the  upper  axils  of  the 
Ifaves  un  short  fjedicela,  disposed  in  such  a  mariner  as  to  appear  a  leafy  raceme.  Corolla  glabrous. 
Natiye  of  Tauria,  on  mountains,  and  about  Constantinople:  very  likeG.  m&ntica.  Shrub,  decum. 
bent  (Don's  3fitf..  IL  p.  152.) 

G.  Perre}fmindi  ImU.  PL  Gali.  ex  Bull.  Set.,  Aug.  1828,  p.  42.'?.  Stems  decumbent  Branches 
striated,  round,  and  rather  erert.  Leaves  laiiceoLite,  rather  smooth.  Flowers  racemose,  and  ter. 
iniiial.  Legume  clothed  with  canciiceiit  hairs.  Found  wild  in  France,  and  closely  resembling  G.  tine. 
ti«ia.  (Don't  Mill.,  li.  p.  ISft) 

G.  pulcMlla  Visiani  PI.  Dalm.  ex  Bot  Zeit.,  Jan  1830,  p.  51.  The  whole  plant  U  silky.  The 
strms  arc  dlfi\ise,  and  much  branched.     The  branches  are  furrowed,  and  the  young  ones  striped. 
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ARBOriETUM    AND    PRUTICETUM. 


PART  III. 


irt:},.  iid«i>frd  1i 


Shruti  prcicmnUiit  i^Don't  Mill.,  il 


Uibercifd  ait.  th«  huAi,  juid  ruftiMienl  »t  tb«  appx>  The  leaves  are  ilmiile,  lanceolate,  entire,  mnaU. 
•The  flowm  arc  tii  crowded  racrmea.  Ihe  peiitcek  all  leanlni^  lo  one  ride.  Wingi  imixitti,  shorter 
lan  the  keel.  Lenrume*  pendulniu,  i — S-ieieded.  II  i*  a  native  or  I>alinati.Tt  and  clotcly  reti'nihin 
<pthn/-niis  and  <i.  fl6rida,  but  if  nvorv  •ilkf,  IDtm's  Miil,  it.  \t 
G.  tridmtiita  Un.  Sp.,  H^S. ,  flrot.  Fl.  Lu«  ,  2  p.  8fi  Bran'-^ — 
ifoinewhat  orticulatnL  Leave*  ovate^  trideiiUte  at  the  ,i 
crowded,  terminal,  and  Lateral  headt.  C'&riita  and  teffumo*cU  ; 

Un€llUlVfflt«'«l  full*  m.ii  Ainoiicr  Ijii^hi-*,       Willgg  of  ttCni  Fall 

denllculated  n.  p.  ljc>.) 

Cf.  aibida  Fl  Taut.,  1  p.  14' 

^iHttncbed  Li  r  l»ihed  with  while  hi 

and  BcMarobta.  uu  »Luuy  imouuUiul    Allied  to  Cr.  pllUa, 

153.) 

G.  mterdttlJia  Ort.  Dec  ,  *">  [v  Cf(.  t  10.  T  i.    Stems  procumbent,  smooth,  angular.    Leaves  linear- 

iltnceolate  FlowerM  !  ipikca,  distant  Carina  rather  rtllnus.    Lefrume  2— <}-«e«ded. 

MaCive  of  Spain^  in  '  «ood  called  Coraxo,  near  Silos.    Flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Shrub,  Mttcumbeni  L'<^) 

G.  fhetcnnhtUa  ifw'    jtwi  .  'i  p  l,V^;  C^tistii  heteniphj'IluK  Iji  Pri/r  :"     Krect  xtemt, 

•nd  angular  branches,  the  ctertle  ones  hairy.     Leaves  simple,  olwvntc,  oii  ,  and  clic»the<] 

With  silky  down.     Flowers  usually  in  thre»,axiUar)-,pedunrulatc.     ^aly^  ic,  and  hairy 

Legume  silky.     A  shrub,  from  2  ft  to  4  ft.  high ;  found  in  the  fyrenee*.  i,J>c.     i- r -.  .  n   p.  151'.) 

&,  anguitUtt  G.Don,  FUifiiu  Pr^c  d6c.  Soiiu,  p>  37.,  under  S'pJirtiuin  L>iiAniiiHl.  iJraiiches  |ien- 
fanonal,  glabroiii.  Leaves  simiilc  and  trifolialate,  stulked;  leaflet*  thin,  obluiiir.  mucraik.ite,  aljn<«t 
ttnootli.  l^egutne  solitary,  pedunculate,  oblong,  compressed,  pubesc<;nt.  Native  of  Maryland,  in 
wcioda.    Shrub,  flroin  S  ft.  to  i  ft  (DoisV  MitLt  il  p.  153.} 


App.  ii.    Half-hartly  Species  of  Genista. 

O.  ttmariinsu  L ,  the  Spbrtium  Albicans  of  Cavanllles,  the  (^isus  panlculMus  of  \ja\%.^  and 
le  C.  ramasiulmus  of  Poir,  [Dot.  lief.,  t.  217.)  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Iriands  and  of  Spain, 
'hich  haa  been  on  Inhabitant rf  British  grevti-houses  since  IfiliG.  It  U  a  showy  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  M  ft.  or  lOft  j  verr  leafy,  with  terminal  heads  of 
Aowev*.  the  petals  of  which  are  of  a  cream  colour.  In  dry  warm 
__„  J,       -^  situations,  it  will  grow  in  the  open  air  wilh  very  little  protcftioit, 

280        iMMiL.  MW  A  plant  has  stood  out  against  a  wall  In  the  Horticitllurnl  >kK-iely'a 

garden  since  1H32. 

O,  hHifiita  L.,  SpArtium  /tnifhlium  Uirsf.,  O'll^us /inifl.liu*  Lam  , 
C^cnitirtides  /Iniltiha  Sta-nrh^  (Hot.  Afaf>,,  LU2.;  and  our  Jle.  ^i) 
U  a  native  of  the  south  of  FVanco^and  of  f^iain,  and  also  of  lUrbarr. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,,  and  flowers  in  our  frreen.hoiu^.'*  from 
January  to  June.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  iliJO,  but,  fhcira 
its  Bowering  in  the  winter  season,  it  r«  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  rv|Mm 
■Ir  as  iDOst  of  the  lialf.hardy  s|i«cies.  It  is,  however,  an  admirable 
piaiii  for  a  conservative  wall,  where  the  protortion  is  a  giaM  cat*-. 

O.  btflAra  Dec.,  .^rtium  biflorum  Detf.  H  AH,  tf.  ii.  133.  t.  179,.  is 
a  shrub  from  1ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  north  of  AfVica,  not 
-  yet  introduced. 

*  J?"  JTl"^*^"".  ^"''   ^'AttJuin  micfophfllum  C<iv.    Ann,  1W)1,  p.  tTX,  is  a  shrtib  from  I  ft.  to 
.  high,  a  native  of  the  (irand  Canarj-  l»l.and  on  mountain*,  not  Tct  introduced;    unless  this. 
And  other  species   from    the  Canary    Island*,    should    have  lioen    sent 
home,  by  Philip  Barker  Weljb,  Es^.tothe  Milford  Nursery. 

Q.  tr)den$  Cav  l/iaa'*  .VfW,  2^  p.  151.1  grows  2 ft  high  in  tbc  tiorth 
Of  Africa,  about  Tangier,  btit  h*»  not  yet  been  introduced. 

'*-  f&ptiaca  Sfireng.  grows  to  the  height  of  '2  ft.  in  Egypt,  and  ap- 
iwvaehes  very  near  to  G.  hispinico,  of  which  it  is  tifolMblv  only  a  variety. 

a.  fttrgUa  Dec,,  SpArtium  virggium  Jil„  d.  gritilis  fmr.,  Cftiexu  l*ner 
Jac,  Ieim.Har.^  1 147.,  and  our  Ji^.  «81.,  is  a  handjcrne  «hf«b,  a  native  of 
Madeira,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft ,  and  Bowcring  ftoin  Match 
to  July.  It  has  been  an  inbahiUnt  of  our  greetHbouscs  since  1777,  but 
Will  grow  against  a  wall  wilh  vi-rv  lifHo  |,roCection 

JfifS^^^  '**?'•  *> '^'  '™  Bvrek.,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 

«r  Good  Hope^nd  grow.  .  high.     It  Is  a  much-branched  stiff 

UstalfWd''  ""'  -r  than  the  preceding  species  given 

o  cttMjr^./^!  Dec,  5pirtiuw  congtstum  irtfML,  la  a  native  of  Teneri/Te, 
nearly  allied  to  G.  virgita,  and.  dwibllcss,  only  a  variety  of  it 

G.  ^sid^rdid  Dec.,  a  native  of  Port  Desideratum, and  G.  Meamtem  Lola., 
■  3*irL*  ^'  <-«:hin.China,  are  very  doublftil  plants,  and  profaahly  belong  to 
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Genus  VIIL 
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CY'TISUS  Dec.    The  Cttisus.     Lin.  St^tt.  Monad61phm  Deei'intlrin. 

UaO^fltMtkm.    Dec.  Prod.,  S.  ^  153. ;  Don's  Ml»  .  2.  p.  1,^4. 

riftMMfmn.     Cftisu*  and  .V^Anium  species  /^hs.  and  Lam.  &a  :  €yti*e,  Fr.  :  Bohmciilwum.  Cer. 
tDe^ttom.    From  (>^Anu.  one  of  the  Lyclades,  the  iirst  of  iW  spedea  kiwwu  liavina  been  fo 


there. 


sp«aea  kiwwu  having  been  found 


CHAP.  %U. 


LEGUlflNA'CEiE.      cVTISUS, 
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Detcnption^  ^c.  The  species  are  genemlly  deciditona  *hrul>fl»  Imt  two  ol 
them  are  low  treea;  all  luivc  trifolioiate  leaves,  ami  the  flowers  arc  for  the  most 
pmrt  yellow.  The  shrubs  have  the  hal>it  of  GenHsta  or  of  A'partium,  to  both 
which  genera  they  are  nearly  uUied.  All  the  species  are  ornamental,  some  of 
them  eminently  so ;  and  those  which  have  their  flowers  in  terminal  racemes 
are  decidedly  more  elegant  than  those  which  have  them  in  close  terminal,  or 
in  axillary  heads.  The  wood  of  the  labiu  num  is  vahiuble  in  turnery  and  cabinet* 
work.  All  the  species  prmiuce  seeds  in  abundance,  by  which  they  are  almost 
exclusively  propagated.  The  species  recorded  in  books  are  numerous;  but, if 
they  were  all  brought  together,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  we  cjues- 
tion  much  ifa  titlie  of  them  would  be  found  s|>ecifically  distinct.  The  ancient<i 
held  the  eytisus  in  great  estimation;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  AristomachusoF 
Athens,  and  Am|)hilochuH,  wTote  treatises  on  it,  wliich  arc  tost.  Much  is  said 
on  this  f?ubject  by  Columella  and  Pliny,  who  have  given  ample  details  on  tho 
culture  and  uses  of  the  eytisus;  but  their  description  of  the  plant  is  so 
indeiinitc,  that  modem  naturalists  are  scarcely  agreed  as  to  which  species  w»8 
meant.  In  England,  Switzer,  and,  in  France,  M.  Amoureux,  have  written 
treatises  to  prove  that  the  eytisus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Medichgo  arlwrea  of 
Lin.,  the  lucerne  en  arbrc  of  the  modern  French,  and  tJus  is  at  present  the 
general  opinion.  (8ee  Medic&go.) 


j  i.   AlbmTioides  Dec. 


DtfiMHtML  From  the  word  aibitmHm,  liRnlfylng  (he  white  ioncr  tap. wood  of  tr«et ;  and  «pptied  to 
thli  MCtioa  ftom  tb«  llowen  of  the  «{>ccie*  being  white. 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  campanulute.  Pod  1 — ^-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 
suture.  Flowers  whue.  Leaves  very  few.  Bnuiches  unarmed.  (Det, 
Prttd.,  it.  p.  153.) 

•  1.  C.  a'ldus  Link.    The  white  Cytiaus,  or  Portugal  Broom. 

L  151 ;  DoQ'i  Mill..  S.  p. 
um  Album  Dtt/.  FL  AH,,  S.  p.  132.  {  «)iArtium 
;  fle 
weiscc  Pfriemen,  Gfr, 


^fnnmmn,    Genl»ui  4ltM  Lain.  DicL,  2.  p.  eOA, ;  Sjp&rtluni  Album  DttJ.  PL  Att,,  la  ] 

miiltilliVrum  Ait.  Uort,  Kf«>.,X  p  U.;  AArtium  dbp6nnuiD  Marnch  Metk.^p.  130.  \  Oenliu  miti 
lillbra  S.  Dm  Ham..±  p.  76.  i  Spartium  &  Fleun  bh      "         ~ 

EmgravtHf^t.     N  Du  Ham.,  S.  t  3^  ;  and  our  ftf^.  S82. 

Spec.  Char.t  ^c.  Branches  terete,  Iwigp'.  Leaves  sinmie, 
and  trifolioiate,  sessile.  Leaflets  imear-oblong,  silky. 
Rowers  in  fascicles,  disposed  in  long  racemes.  Legume 
2-seeded,  very  villous,  (Dfrn**  Aliil./iu  p.  154.)  A  very 
handsiome  shnib,  more  especially  when  covered  with  its 
white  flowers  in  May,  and  when  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  bees,  busily  occupied  in  extracting  their  honey. 
It  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  the  Levant^  and  was  in- 
troduced  in  1752;  since  when  it  has  been  very  generally 
cultivated.  In  good  soil,  it  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  at- 
taining the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft,  in  3  or  4  years,  and,  in 
6  or  8  years,  jjrowing  as  high  as  15  ft.,  or  even  20  (t.^  if  in 
a  sheltered  sttuation.  Placed  by  itself  on  a  lawn,  it 
forms  a  singidarly  ornamentul  plant,  even  when  not  in 
flower,  by  the  varied  disnosilion  and  tufting  of  its  twiggy 
thread-like  branches.  vVhen  in  flower,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  ornaments  of  the  garden.  Trained  to  a  single 
stem,  its  eflcct  is  increased ;  and,  grafted  on  the  la- 
burnum, a  common  practice  about  Paris,  it  tonus  a 
very  rctnarkatilc  combination  of  beauty  and  singularity. 
Plants  are  so  eai^ily  raised  from  seeds,  that  they  arc 
sold  in  the  British  nurseries  at  very  mo*ierate  prices:  in 
London,  from  5*,  to  12*.  per  hundred,  and  seeds  10*. 
per  lb.  At  BoUwyller,  and  in  New  York,  tt  is  a  green- 
DOUSe  plant. 
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Variety. 

•  C.  (7.  2  incamdtut  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  or  flowers  very  slightly 
tinsed  with  reddish  purple.  This  variety  was  introduced  in  1818; 
and  reproduces  itself  from  seeds,  but  it  varies  much  in  the  quantity 
of  colour  in  the  flowers. 

$  ii.    l^aMmum  Dec. 

Derivation.    A  name  applied  by  Pliny  to  tome  species  ot  Cf  tisut. 

Sect.  Char.     Calyx  campanulate.     Pod  many-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 

suture.     Flowers  yellow.     Branches  leafy  and  unarmed.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  153.) 

X  2.  C.  Labu'rnum  L.  The  common  Laburnum. 

^dentyUation.    Lin.  Sp ,  1041. :  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2  p.  154l 

^nonymft.  C.  alplnua  iMm.  ft  Fr.,2.p.  621. ;  Bean.trerolle  Tree,  and  Pea«codTree,  Gemrd;  Pea. 
Tree,  Scotch ;  Golden  Chain ;  1' Auboura,  faux  E'b^nicr,  Arbois,  or  Aro-Bois,  Fr. ;  geineine  Boh. 
ncnbaum,  Ger. 
IterHmtioH.  'Vht  name  of  L'Auboun,  which  is  giTen  to  this  tree  in  Dauphin^  and  Switxerland,  If 
•upposed  by  Du  Hamcl  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  taburtutnt  The  word  Arlxiis  i$ 
a  corruption  of  arcUtot't,  the  wood  of  this  tree  having  been  uied  by  the  ancient  Gaula  to  make 
thnr  bowa  ;.  and  k)ein|{  ttill  so  employed  by  the  country  people,  in  some  parts  of  the  MAcon. 
nois,  where  these  bows  are  found  to  preserve  their  strength  and  elasticity  during  half  a  century. 


The  name  of  False  Ebony  is  applied  to  the  wood,  from  the  blackncM  of  its  brart-wood  _  The 

ligniHes  Bean  Tte 
trefoil  and  Pea  Tree  have  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  the  legumes.     The  name 


German  name  signiHes  Bean  Iree,  and  both  it  and  the  English  and  Scotch  names  of  Bean- 


of  Golden  Chain  alludes  to  the  length  of  the  drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  which,  as  Cowper 
elegantly  describes  them,  are  "  rich  in  streaming  golcL"  • 

EHgravingt.  Jacq.  Aust.,  t.  JU6. ;  Curt  Bot    Mag.,  1 17& ;  N.  Du.  Ham.  5.  t  44  ;  J.  Bauhin  Hist., 
1.  Pl  3.  and  361.  icon. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Branches  terete,  whitish.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Pedicels 
and  calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  Legume  linear, 
many-seeded,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  A  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  fl.  or  upwards.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  produces  its  fine  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Varieties. 

S  C.  L.  2  ^iierdJoUum  Hort.,  C.  L.  2  inclsum,  has  sinuated  leaflets,  not 
unlike  the  leaves  of  the  common  oak.  (See  our  plate  of  this  variety 
in  Vol.  IL) 
*t  C.  L.  3  phtdulum  Hort.  has  pendulous  branches. 
*  C.  L.  4  fdliis  variegdtis  has  variegated  leaves ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no 

beauty. 
5  C.  L.  5  purpuratcens  Hort.,  C,  L.  purpureum  Ht^rt.,  C.  Adami,  Poir., 
C.  L.  coccfneum  Baum.  Cat.,  the  purple  Laburnum,  the  scarlet 
Laburnum,  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  purpureus, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  reddish  purple,  slightly  tinged  whh 
buff*,  and  are  produced  in  pendent  spikes,  8  in.  or  more  long.  It 
was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Adam,  in  1828;  it 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1829,  and  has  been  a  good 
deal  cultivated.  It  is  a  very  vigorous,  and  somewhat  erect  and  fas- 
tigiate,  growing  variety,  having  produced  shoots  from  6  fl.  to  9  ft.  long 
in  one  season ;  but,  though  it  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  some 
cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  A  re- 
markable fact  respecting  this  hybrid  is  stated  by  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the 
Gard.  Mag.  for  May,  1836.  When  he  was  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  at  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1835,  a  fine  plant  of 
this  variety  was  shown  to  him,  which  appeared  to  be  half  C.  pur- 
pureus and  half  C.  Laburnum.  On  examining  the  plant  more 
minutely,  he  ascertained  that  half  the  plant  had  partially  returned  to 
the  habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C.  purpureus;  while  the  remain- 
ing part  retained  the  hybrid  character  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  hiibit  and  foliage  of  C.  Laburnum  prevail.     A  similar  anomaly 
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was  ohscrvetl  b>'  Mr.  Rivera  in  England ;  in  which,  at  the  extrenie 
end  of  the  shoot  of  a  [»laiit  of  C.  L,  purpurftxcens,  (here  canie  forth 
a  branch  of  the  true  (.'.  purpilreus,  with  its  small  leaves  and  peculiar 
hubit,  nppeiirin^  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  lul)urnuiTi.  (Gnrd.  Mag., 
vol.  xii.  p.  2U5.)  The  s^ame  thing  has  occurred  to  the  originul  trt^e 
in  our  garden  at  Bayswaier. 

X  3*  C.  (L,)  ALPi^Nis  Mi/L     The  Alpine,  or  Scotch^  Lttbumiun. 

tiam.     MatL  Diet .  No.  £  ;  n«.  Prod.^S,  p.  15S.;  l>on'i  Milt,.  ^  t,.  151 
r-».»»Mn.       C.  Lmbdmum  ^  Aif.,  Lam,,  Dec.  Ft.  Fr. ;  CS^\k\u  anguitirollM  MamHk  Meih,^  145.; 
C,  iMbiiTnum  var.  Utin^lium  Pen.  wid  J>«  .Vem/;  Cftiiedes  Alpesl'Aubuun,  Fr.\  Alpfn  Buht^n. 
bAuni,  Ger.  :  Ma^gfo  prniinliiin,  UaK 
[nE^grtfwnrr.     Walilit.  ct  Kit  Hung.,  3.  t.  £^. ;  aitd  tbc  plAtc  uf  Ibii  trcf  in  Vol.  II. 

Char,^  <$•<'.  Branches  glabrous  and  terete.  Leaves  petiotate ;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceoliite,  rounded  at  the  hnf^e.  Racemes  pendulous.  Pedicels  and 
calyxe-s  puherulous.  Lea;unies  glabrous,  few-seeded,  marginate.  (Dvn^s 
A/«//,.  ii.  p.  154.)  A  trec%  growing  to  the  height  of  50  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and 
sometimes  much  higher,  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  found  in  Carinthia,  in 
the  Alps  of  Jura,  on  Mount  Cenis^  and  on  the  Apennines.  According  to 
some.  It  is  also  fouad  wild  in  Scotland  ;  but,  though  it  is  much  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Fifeshirc  and  Forfarshire,  it  is  far  from  being  indigenous 
there.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
species,  viz.  1596  ;  and  was,  probably,  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  it ; 
for  which  reason  we  shall  treat  of  the  history,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  two  spe- 
cies, or  races,  together. 

Farkty. 

t  C.  (L.)  a.  2  phiiiuiui  has  pendulouA  branchc.*;,  and,  in  the  foliage  and  le- 
c^mes, seems  intermediate  between  C\  Laburnum  and  C\  (L,)  alpinui. 
Thb  is  very  obvious  in  a  fine  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  shown  in  our  plate  in  Vol,  IL   The  pen- 
dulous variety  of  C  Laburnum  is  a  much  less  robust  plant. 
Gt'figrapht/.,  Histort/^  Sfc.     The  Cytisus  Laburnum,  according  to  the  Nonreau 
^JJu  JIamt'f,  grows  hpontanetiusly  in  the  mountain  forests  of  (iermaJiy,  Austria, 
[Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  in  several  provinces  of  France,  and,  among 
Khers,  in  Provence,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  Lyonois,  Jura,  &c.     The  t'v'tisuji 
[L.)  alpinus  is  found  in  most  of  these  woods,  along  with  the  other  f<pec>es,  or 
it ;  but  it  is  now  particularly  abundant  in  Savoy  and  Hungary.    The  labur- 
'niim  a}>pears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Anagurfs, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Plin) .      Theocritus  states  that 
goats  are  very  fond  of  its  shoots ;  and  Virofil,  that  it  augments  the  milk  of 
that  nniuiai.      Pliny,  in  his  Nnf,  Hitt.,  book  xvi.  chap.  IH.,  observes  that  the 
laburniun^  a  native  of  tlie  Alps,  was  not  conmion  in  Italy  in   his  time.     He 
adds  that  bees  would  not  even  settle  upon  the  blossoms  of  this  tree.   Mathiolus 
mentions  that  the  wood  of  the  laburnum  was  considered,  in  h'm  tune,  to  make 
the  best  bows.     Gerard  cultivated  this  tree  in  his  garden  in  Holborn,  in  1390; 
and  otifierves  that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  long  broad  leaves,  and 
the  other  with  less  and  narrower  leave** ;  that  he  possessed  the  latter  only, 
but  that  Tradcscant  had  both  sorts.     Miller  rccoginsed  them  as  species ;  but 
Linnaeus  did  not.     Whether  they  are  species  or  varieties,  they  are  certainly 
very  distinct :  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  the  Qucrcus  i^obur  petlunculatum,  and 
42.  R.  sessiliflorum.  Both  sorts,  being  highly  ornamental,  have  been  extensively 
propagated  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  and  plantations. 

PropcTtirt  and  U$ca,  The  heart-wood  of  the  laburnum  is  of  a  dark  colour; 
and,  though  of  rather  a  coarse  grain,  it  is  very  hard  and  durable :  it  will  take 
a  polish,  and  may  be  made  to  resemble  ebony.  A  cubic  foot  weiglis 
32  lb.  IJ  oz.  ill  a  ilrietl  Mate.  The  colour  and  grain  of  the  heart-wood 
vtiry  much,  acconiing  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  darkeat 
in  the  C.  Laburnum,  when  grown  on  poor  calcareous  soil;  and  1ighteft>t  in 
the  C,  (L,)  alpinus,  when  grown  in  deep  rich  soil:  in  which  last  case  ita 
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colour  Is  a  sort  of  greenish  black.  It  is  in  intich  detnand  among  turners  and 
cabinet  •makers ;  and  S&ng  observes,  in  1820,  tbul  it  was  the  most  valuable  and 
the  highest-priced  timber  that  was  grown  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
he  says,  "a  considerable  quantity  of  it  Botd  at  Brechin  Castle  and  Fanraiire,  in 
November,  ItiOS,  by  public  sale,  at  half  a  guinea  a  foot.  It  was  all  bought  by 
cabinetrnakers,  who  were  as  anxious  to  get  the  small  and  middle-sized  trees 
as  they  were  to  have  the  larjjfe  ones."  {Plant.  KaL,  p.  91.)  The  variety  which 
produced  the  timber  referred  to  by  Mr,  Sang  was  the  C\  ( //.)  alpinus,  there 
called  the  tree  laljurnum.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  wood  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, as  we  have  already  observed  ( p.  497.),  is  to  form  alternate  slaves  with  the 
wood  of  the  holly,  or  the  spindle  tree,  in  making  small  noggins,  or  bickers;  but 
it  is  also  used  for  the  bowls  of  punch-ladles;  for  fiutes,  tind  other  rousictd  instru- 
ments ;  for  knife  handles,  pegs,  and  wedges ;  and  for  pulleys  and  blocks  :  and,  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  it  is  much  enijdoyed  by  the  cabinet-makers, 
turners,  and  toy-makers;  also  for  musical  instruments,  handles  to  knives, 
snuflTboxes,  poles  for  sedan  chairs,  and  oars:  and  the  young  trees  split  up, 
make  excellent  hoops.  Mr.  Boutcher  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  in  Scotland 
a  large  table,  and  a  dozen  of  chairs,  **  that  were  considered  by  judges  of  ele- 
gant furniture  to  be  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen,"  having  been  made  from 
trees  of  the  laburnum,  grown  in  .Scotland,  which  were  a  yard  in  girt,  at  6  ft. 
from  the  ground.  At  present,  the  art  of  imitating  every  kind  of  wood  by 
staining  is  brought  to  so  high  a  dt^ree  of  perfection,  that  the  value  of  all 
coloured  woods,  as  far  as  mere  colour  is  concerned,  is  very  much  less  than 
what  it  was  formerly. 

In  Plantationx^  tlne  lijhurnum  is  valuable  on  some  soils,  and  in  some  situa- 
tions, as  a  shelter  for  other  trees :  a  quantity  arc  said  to  have  been  planted 
near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  situation  is  very  much  exposed,  and 
the  soil  so  shallow,  ihat  few  trees  will  grow  there ;  yet  in  this  place  the 
youn^'  laburnums  attained  the  height  of  \th.  in  4  years  after  planting,  and 
became  a  shelter  to  other  trees.  Hares  and  rabbits  being  remarkably  fond  of 
the  bark  of  the  laburnum,  it  has  been  suggested  to  sow  laburnum  seeds,  in 
order  to  produce  an  undergrowth  in  plantations  liable  to  be  infested  with 
these  animals ;  for,  though  the  plants  are  eaten  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
yet  they  wiJl  spring  up  agiiin  the  next  season,  and  thus  yield  a  regular  supply 
of  winter's  food  for  these  kinds  of  game.  Miller  recommends  planting  the 
laburnum  thick,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  un  the  plants  tall  and  straight 
for  hop-poles,  which  are  said,  when  formed  of  laburnum,  to  be  more  durable 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  wood.  5>ang  observes  that  the  labur- 
num, planted  together  in  masses  or  groves,  attains  a  timber-like  size  in  a 
shorl:  time,  and,  if  properly  pruned,  has  a  straight  clean  trunk.  MedicinaDy, 
the  whole  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  an  aperient  and  an  efuetic.  The 
seeds,  in  a  green  state,  are  very  violent  in  their  Dctioii,  and  arc  justly  esteemed 
poisonous.  There  are  various  instances  of  children  having  died  from  eating 
them. 

Am  an  ornamental  tree,  the  laburnum  has  few  rivals.  The  shape  of  the 
head  is  urregular  and  picturesque  ;  its  fobage  is  of  a  smooth,  shining,  and  beau- 
tiful green  ;  and,  what  is  a  great  recommendation  to  every  ornamental  plant, 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  pre}  ed  on  by  insects.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  blos- 
soms, which,  in  the  C  Laburnum,  begin  to  appear  in  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  in  the  C.  (L.)  alpinus  continue  till  the  first  week  in  July*  The  purple 
and  white  lilac,  the  Judas  tree,  the  perfumed  cherry,  the  Guelder  rose,  the 
birdcherry,the  white  and  the  scarlet  hawthorn,  and  the  Pyrus  coron^ria,which 
blossom  about  the  same  period,  form  fine  compositions  in  connexion  with 
the  laburnum.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  C.  Labdrnum  forms  a  most  ornamental  tree  when  trained  against  a  wall. 
In  Italy,  the  mountains  are  so  richly  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  the  laburnum 
in  the  month  of  May,  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  name  of  Maggio^  in  the  same 
way  as  we  give  the  name  of  jMat/  to  the  hawthorn. 

Soiii  afid  Situation.  Though  the  laburnum  will  grow  in  a  ver^'  indiiferent 
soil,  it  requires  a  deep  fertile  sandy  Inam  to  attain  a  large  size.     In  regard  to 
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situation,  as  the  tree  puta  out  few  horizontul  roots,  and  hus  rather  a  spread* 
ing  head,  when  it  grows  rupidly  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  nsitle  by  hijjh  winds.  In 
ornamental  plantations  it  prefers  a  situation  aomewhat  nhaded,  as  the  flowers 
soon  fade,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  paler  green,  when  ex|>osed  to  the  full 
^influence  of  the  sun.  When  planted  with  u  view  to  producing  timber,  it 
lonid  be  placed  in  masses  in  a  sheltered  situation,  or  in  a  plantation  among 
ther  trees,  so  as  to  he  drawn  up  with  a  clear  straight  stem  ;  and  when  so 
L^rcumstaneed,  in  good  soil,  C*  (L)  atpinus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
ft.  to  46  ft. 

Prapaga^oH  and  Culture,  Both  C.  Laburnum  and  C.  (£.)  olpinus  are 
invariably  raised  from  seed^  an<i  the  pendulous  and  other  varieties  are  propa- 
gated by  grafting  or  budding  on  either  ol'  the  common  sorts.  The  seeds  arc 
fit  to  gather  in  October ;  and  they  may  be  kept  in  the  pod,  in  a  dry  airy  loft, 
till  the  March  followine:,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  beds  of  light  soil,  at 
about  an  inch  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  three 
[.quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Half  the  plants  which  come  up  will  be  fit  for 
tranaplanting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  November  following. 

StatuiftM.  Tb«  rirtufii*  of  rfimeniloti*  which  we  b4V*  rwcivwl  beJng,  in  gfrtirral.  for  Cf  tUut  L*- 
bArnum,  w«  »r*  unctrUirt  which  of  them  may  be  Tor  tfiat  ip*«ic*,  uritl  which  I'of  C.  iil)>lnus ;  but  we 
hmrt-  wiectvd  »  fiew,  leavin(  the  render  to  tlr«w  hii  own  ix)ia<iu%ion,  fYom  th«dimeiutc»ta  luid  tht  rue 
o<' growth  firen. 

C.  IjaMrHum  and  C.  (I^)  atpUtut  in  thf  XfiKhkottrkoo^tif  Ijntdim 
Me  «  Svon.  where  tome  of  C.  -  i  niTnaOft.  ro4<]rt.  hni; 

■ome  abifvp  Ji>  ft  hi^h.     At  Ken «  .  Houie,  mhI  if)  Ihv 

Mflae  *«y  large  Ut«.     Oftr  at  H  ir»  pTantCiJ,  haj  tf 

from  the  fTouiuL  13  in.,  and  of  tin 
C  LMrwmmamd  C.  lU)  alph 
40ftht|h;  at  Bccahot  Pirk,'Jlj>. 

yean  pUotad,  snd  Son.  hi^h,  dumvirr  <m  'iudk   '  \n  ,  anu  ui  mi-  nv.m 
fMn  iiUnted,  13  ft.  hi|;h. 

C.  LaMntVfH  amd  C.  ^L.)  aip\HUS  Korlk  o/  London.     In  Durham,  at  Southcii    ,  uititpd, 

an<l  14 ft  high,  tn  Herlfordihire,  at  Che*hunl,  the 0Ak-1«*T<xl  variety,  Gycnr*  pl.»i.Uvi, .-  ,  ,  li.  high. 
In  OKfnrdihtre,  In  thi<  Onford  Botanic  l^arden.  14  yeart  utantiHl,  IHft  high,      in  >.hrr<|M)urp,  at 
Rardwicke  Grange,  10  jearj  planted,  and  2^  fL  high,     tn  Yorkalilre,  at  Orimatoo,  )0  ytAt*  |ilanted, 
"  4,5  n.  hieh 
I  '  V.  [\^)aljp\nus  in  Scotland,     In  Ciai!kntAnnaii<-'  '  trdirn  nf  the  Dollar 

ill  'h.    In  Haddlngtunthirii.  C.  (/..)  alplnu*,  -If*  fi  of  ihp  trunk  Ifl  tn  » 

jii  loam,  onuKT'itvellr  subfol).  and  ttiriituai  In  ihi  F't  cMi  Nur- 

•  <ri  planted,  and  'iAtL  high,      In  Ilenfrt"'  ('.  yL.'i 

ft.  hightdiarneter  o/ the  trunk  IH  in.,  All  -'•hire, 

■  u  triuik  nearly  II  n.  in  cimimicrence.     i 
liAmeter.  and  the  diameter  oi  the  heail  48  ft 
MmfiiM  and  C.    L.}  nlp'intu  in  Irtlamt.     Nnir  l>ui>lln,  at  C) 
of  trunks*  In.,  flri-t   nf  tin-  head   21ft      At  TcTCiiure,   15  vear»  j 
•tFiPTii  (t.  high,  thedUmrterof  thetrijnkSl 

I  yroiie,  at  Baron'i  Court,  fOycrars  iiUnted,  and  .*t5  ft  high,  diameter 
iimd  49  ft.    At  Baron'*  Couri,  beaidca  the  «bove,  arc  thouaandi  of 
I  ^.f^,  the  filantationt. 

/ Wfijrn  Conntriet      in  France,  in  the  Jnrdin  des  Plante*, 
uf  M.  (>e  Nerricref,  «)  yean  (jUnted,  and  ,<ff)n.  higii.     In 
..    .,    .L-att  [ulanted,  and  iljft.  high;  hj-'I  '      '      --'"I'rug.^S  yeara 
■lantf.i  •    liit{h.       Ilk  Atuina,  at  LaxeoUurg,    i^  year*    jil.r  ■  t\.  highj    at 

llader  V'1<utted,  and  14 ft.  high  :  at  Brijck   on  the  Leyiha,  i  s  variety,  SO 

year*  I  ft  high,  In  I^usaia,intne  Bfltanie  Garden  at  BerUn,  '  ha*a(t4ined 

!>'  :  •  i:.  in  lf>  jear^  ,  and  C  Labtirnuin,  16ft    in  U)  yeart  j  the  laUtr  u  vajj  (^nyquenlly  in- 

J'  irrwt:  at  San»  Siiijii.  IJ  yHar*  planted,  and  IT  (t  high.      In  BavariA,  at  .Munich,  in  the 

'  ■  n,  C  iL:,  a)|tliiiUK  .4  ye*r»  plantefl,  and  iJfJft  high.  In  Sweden,  at  8itnrkholin,  Syeara 
^■■\  in  I  -Jfl.  high,  aa  a  tundird,  and  611.  high  againat  a  wall ;  at  Lund,  hiUie  Botuiitc  Garden, 
if*1t  U>  »4  n.  high.     In  Kwltierland,  near  Geneva,  at  Boaai^re,  40  ft.  high. 

Commernui  Statulirt,     Price  of  seedling  plants,  in  London,  4*.  a  thousand  j 

I  transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  hOt,  a  thousand  j  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft, 

25*.  a  hundred  ;    and  the  weeping  and   other  varieties,  a*.  6d',  each. 

of  C.  /.abornum,  U.  Gd.  per  lb. ;  and  of  C.  [L.]  alplnus,  4/.  per  lb.     At 

Iwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  6(>  cents  each;  of  the  broail-Ieaved,  or 

Scotch,  laburnum,  I  franc;  of  the  cut-leaved  variety,  I  franc;  and  of  the 
fl^urple-flowered  variety,  3  fnmcs.  In  New  York,  the  species  and  the  varietiea 
^«re  50  cents  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  weqnng  sort,  which  is  I  dollar; 
and  the  purple-flowered  variety,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  pos^iees. 

A  4.  C.  ni'giucahs  L,    The  black  CytiBua. 

lin  Sfv,  104L  ;  Dw.  Prod.,  9.  p.  lU  ;  I>on*a  MIIL,  9  p.  tfio. 


ITt,  C.    ,  /.- 

laiCinu*  fVy 
Caaite  l.e.t^ 
file  trunk 


rail. 

yOf"latife  « 
C.  X^biirnHm  ono' 
Utrt.   high;  at   Nai 


4U<C 


Jypreaa  Grove,  18  ft  hlgh,di^ 
planted,  and  Hft.  high.  In 
!  h.,  and  of  the  head S5  ft.     1  n 


Jacq    Auftr.  X.Tih 
|»I  aitd  mil  fig.  ^f<L 


Ket  Bo4.  R(«.,  I.  WW. ;   Lam. 
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Spec,  tlhar,^  Src.     Brunches  roinitl,  twiijgy.     Lcnveji 

stalked,  ond  clothed  with  cloitely  pressed  down  ggy 
bcneiith,  as  well  as  the  branches,  cal\xes,  and 
pods;  leaflets  elliptic.  Racemes  elongated,  ter- 
minal, erect.  Calyxes  without  bracteas.  (Dec, 
Prod., ii.  p.  154.)  A  handsome  deciduous  shrub, 
growing  trom  3  it,  to  6  ft.  high,  on  hills  and  along 
way  Bides,  in  Piedmont,  Vailais,  and  Bohemia; 
producing  fine  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  whole  plant  turns  black  when  drying ;  whence 
the  specific  name.  It  was  introduced  in  1730,  and 
is  very  generally  to  be  found  in  collections.  It 
ripens  seeds  in  abundance ;  and  it  may  also  he 
propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  iaburnum,  thui 
forn)ing  a  handsome  standard.  Price,  in  London, 
seedlings,  5*.  per  100;  transplantetl  plants,  from  Ij.  to  1».  0*/.  each;  and 
plants  grafted  standard  high,  from  2t.  Of/,  to  oj»,  each  i  at  BolJw)  Her,  50 
cents  a  plant,  or  3  francs  for  Sa  seedlings :  in  New  York,  50  cents  a  plant. 

m  5.  C.  SBssiLiPO^Lius  L,    The  sessile-leaved  CytiauB. 

idtniifU»ti«n.    Lin.  Sa,  1041  ;  Dec  Prorf.,  S,  p.  153. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 
SHgrwitift.    Law.  HI-,  t.  618.  f.  e.  ■  N.  Du.  Hwa.,  5.  t.*5.  t  h  •,  Curt.  Bot.  W*g.,  t  9S5.;  J.  Biiuh- 
Hlrt.,  I.  p.  8.  p.  374,  r  «. ;  Slid  curfigi.  SM,  «85l 

Spec,  Char.,  Srt\     The  whole  plant  quite  smooth.     Branches  round.     Floral 
leaves  almost  sessile,  and  leaflets  ovate.      Racemes  terminal,  short,  and 

erect;   each    calyx  having  a  3- 

leaved   hracten  under  it.    (Dec. 

Prod.^  ii.  p.  153.)    A  shrub,  with 

upright    branches,   and    smooth 

shining   leaves,  growing  to    the 

height  of  from  4  ft.  to  7  ft.,  and 

flowering  in  May  and  June.       It 

is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France 

and    Piedmont,   and   was  culti- 
vated in   Britain  by    I^arkinson^ 

in  1509.      It  is  in  very  genera! 

cultivation  in  British  gardens,  ge- 
ner»Uy  as  a  bush,  b«t  sometimes  grafted  standard  high  on  the  laburnum ; 
when  It  forms  a  very  formal  s\ mmctrical,  round-headed,  small  tree,  which, 
however,  is  highly  beautiful  when  in  flower.  In  Dauphinc,  it  grows  with 
great  vigour,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers  ;  and  lhe.se,  with  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  are  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  as  highly  nutritive.  We  have  given  two  figures  of  this 
species  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  to  show  how  much  it  varies  in  the 
magnitude  and  general  appearance  of  its  foliage,  according  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation. It  will  be  observed  that  mj!g.  285.  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  sessile, 
as  in  the  other ;  but  wc  are  nevertheless  certain  that  they  are  the  same 
species.  Price,  in  London,  U.  a  plant;  or,  grafted  standard  high,  from 
2t.  6rf.  to  5s.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  dwarf  plants  are  50  cents  each  ;  and  at 
New  York,  50  cents. 

C.  triflo'rus  VHci-it. 


i85 


^. 


•84 


•  6. 


Identi/Uatkm,     L'H6rit   Slirp.,  184.  j  DMf.  Fl. 

Dec-  Frod,,  «.  p.  T6*. :    Don'i  Mill.  2.  p.  1A5. 
jMnoufwg.     a  trilUMUi  Pour.  AcL  TtnU.,  3.  p.  S17. 
Mt^avtigt.    nut.  aut.  1.  p.^.  r.  3.  -.  I>uh..  t.  5.  f.  452.  -,  &nd 

<mr  Jig.  986. 

Spec.  Char.,S;r.  The  whole  plant  hairy.  Branches 
round.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate-elliptic. 
Flowers  axillary,  pedicellate,  terete,  and  sorae- 
whttt  racemose  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.   p.  153.)     A  straggling  hairy 


Tilt  three-flowered  Cytisus. 

All..fi,   p  13P.; 


^m 
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shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  or  4-  ft.  hi  the  aoutli  of  France, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  Iti+O,  mid  dowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  frequent  in  gardens ;  and  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  charged  as  in  the  preceding  species.  It  in  sometinieii  grafted  standard 
high ;  but  neitlier  as  a  standard  nor  as  a  dwarf  is  it  of  great  duration. 

•  7.  C.  Mo'hus  WUld.     The  soft  Cytisus. 

Menliflcatiom.    Wllld.  Enuna.  SuppL,  51. ;  Dec.  Prod  .  «  p,  154.  ;  Duti*.  MUl .  i  \>.  1&5. 

Sfiec.  CJlar.t  ^.     I.4nfleU  obloax,  clothed  with  »otl  down,  tt  both  enda  arute.     Fnluiicl««  akilLinr, 

uauilljr  kn  thirei.    CjiJyx«  mbgloboMe.  trilSd,  »canou»,  (2>«. /"rorf. 

to  4  ft  high 

C.  trlAitrut. 


li.  D.  ir>4.]    A  tbrub,  frum  2  fU 
Intruduccd  in  1U18,  froin  what  country  Lf  UfioertaJti,  ttad,  |>efhft|>s  only  ■  vaj-let;  of 


8.  C.  PA^TKXs  L.    The  ■preuding  Cytisus. 

•ccopdiof  U»  L*H6rit  Stirp.,  l$i  ,  Dec.  Prod.,  S,  p.  154.  j  DoRi 

19.  i  Spfcrtium 


Dn.  Sjrit,  T^g..  i55 
.155. 

^C  p«ndutlnu*  /.tu.  PH.  9hm,  39s.  :  GtntitM  timi«tti»M  Poir.  Supp.,  2  p 
5y#r,  5J3.,  £bt>/.  Ft  Z-ifj.^  S.  p.  si,  but  not  of  Ctr. 

Char, 


\Sj>cc,  Char,y  Sfc.  Branches  striated  and  pubescent.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  petio- 
late;  the  upper  ones  aimple,  and  obovate,  as  are  the  leaflets;  covered  with 
closely  pressed  down.  Howers  axillary,  usunlly  in  pairs,  pedicellate,  nod- 
ding. Pods  fery  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.^'ii.  p.  ib-it.)  A  native  of  Portugal; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4fb.  to  6  ft.  Introducetl  in  173lf,  and  rtow- 
ering  in  June  and  July.  A  very  handsome  shrub,  not  so  common  in  col- 
lections  as  it  ought  to  be.  Plants  are  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

m  9.  C.  GRANDiFLO^sus  Dcc.    The  gTeftt-flowered  Cytisus. 

t4enHftcalkm.  D«c  Prod.,  S.  ».  154.  .Don't  MIU..  "L  \ 
Symmymt.  Sp&rtium  grsndtSbrvm  Brot.  Ft.  Lut.,  ^  \ 
5/Mv.  t'Aar,  ^fc.  Bmtehet  angled,  utiuUy 


,  tlmple.  LeafleU  uud  fitnpleieaf  ovale-b 


l«t«rnl.  uotin  pcdiceU,  MlJtary  or  in  p»lri     Lo 
}»*Mt*  hMgM»  hilli,  river  lidM,  ind  cop«a,  in  run 
411 ;  lloiroriU]{  iu  June  and  July.     Introduced  in  IH 


155. 

p.  m. 

abrout.  I-*ii*  e»  jictiolcJ,  BroU(ic«r,  trifollfjlule,  or,  in  many 

'     '  "    iiih.     Flnwera 

Lor^''  ['.154.)     Ii» 

I  ki  hi  tit' 3  A.  or 


10.  C.  wopa'rh  s  Link.     The  common  Broom. 

2.  p  154.  i  Don'i  Mill  ,4  n,  i&5 
ffitt  Fl.  Dam..t.:i\:i,     Sn 


ft.  But,  ISVJ. , 
r+4  ;  tJen*l  t 


•^b7 


Link  Enum  ,  iL  p  ?41  ;  Dec  I'rod,.  ^p.  154.  ;  Don* 
e4.     JipartiuTa  jcopiriuin    On.  Sp.,  VUfH.,   (Ed.  /V. /Jan..  t.  :il;i ,     Hmith  L*y 
Genlrta  #copAria  Latn  Dicl.,^  p.ri^l.,  tiut  not  of  Vill.  ;  G.  hinQU  MaucK  Meth 
,ou  CJifn6t  cnmniHn,  Fr.  ;  gemcine  Pfrifmeu,  Ger. 
tingt.    <£d.  Fl.  I>an.,  L  ::l;ia  i  SiniUi  Engl.  fioL,  t  \S3^;  and  am  fig  Sfi. 

rc.  Char.,  J^v.  Branches  angled,  glabrous.  Leaves 
petioled,  trifoUolate;  the  uppermost  .simple,  these 
and  the  leaflets  oblong.  Flowers  axillarv,  pedicelled, 
•olitary.  Legumes  pilose  at  the  margins.  (J)cc. 
ProH./v,  p.  I51,)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  W-^  <^j  * 
from  3  ft.  to  Oft.,  or  even  12ft.,  according  to  the  soil  '^ 
and  situation;  a  native  of  dr>'  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils,  throughout  Europe;  and  producing  it<i  line  large 
yellow  Howers  in  May  and  June.  The  roots  arc 
straight,  and  penetrate  perpendicularly  to  a  great 
depth.  The  leaves  are  iriloholate  or  simple;  the 
brunches  immcrous,  long,  straight,  angular,  dark 
green,  smooth,  and  tough.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  ^^ 

golden  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange,  and  oc- 
casionally of  a  uniform  pale  lemon  colour  :  they  are 
succeeded  by  pods  above  an  inch  long,  black  when 
ripe,  and  eath  containing  1.5  or  16  seeds.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  the 
genus ;  and,  were  the  ft|>ecit!s  not  so  conmion,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  considered  the  mont  ornamental. 

•  C.B,  2  &/hm  Hort.  has  the  Hosvcrs  white,  or  of  ;i  vtrv  jMiir  vcllow, 

•  C  ».  ^fiorf  pirno  Hort.  ha*  flowers  slightly  double 
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I'AHT  III. 


When  the  broom  b  found  in  abundunce  in  a  wild  state,  it  vanes  coDsfder> 
Ably  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  smoothness  or  hairiness  of 
the  pods,  SometiflieAf  also,  the  calyx  takes  a  mirple  tinge.  None  of  these 
varieties,  however,  are  in  cultivation,  except  tne  &rst,  which,  indeed,  ia  of 
little  value, 

Geofirajj/it/^  Hutoty^  Sf-c.  The  broom  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  tti  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  ia  al»o  found  in  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  but  not^  as 
it  would  appear,  in  Russia.  At  great  elevations,  it  is  a  shrub  not  exceeding 
I  a.  in  height ;  but  in  the  woods  of  Galicia  it  attains  a  timber-like  size, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  or  upwards.  In  Britain,  it  i*  found 
to  the  height  of  1  HOD  ft.  or  1900  ft.,  on  the  Orampiau  Mountains,  and  as 
far  north  as  Sutheriandshire. 

Pntyertiet  and  Uics.  The  whole  plant  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell.  Thouj^h  it  is  at  present  com- 
paratively neglected,  yet  in  former  times  it  was  one  of  very  great  importance 
in  rural  and  domestic  economy.  The  branches  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle, 
and,  on  poor  gravelly  soils,  formed,  before  the  ijencral  improvement  of  grai.s 
lands  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  century,  the  principal  herbage. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  France  and  8[Min,  it 
still  constitutes,  with  the  heath,  the  principal  winter  food  for  store  sheep. 
In  Scotland,  during  the  wintei  season,  when  the  ground  was  long  covered 
with  snow,  the  broom  was  cut^  and  carried  to  the  farm-yards  and  sbeepfolds 
as  the  only  provender;  and,  though  it  is  not  readily  eaten  hy  horses  and  cows, 
yet,  at  that  season,  they,  aa  well  as  the  sheep,  fed  on  it.  Sheep,  at  all  seasons, 
eat  it  greedily.  The  branches  were  also  used  for  litter,  for  thatching  rickt 
and  houses,  and  for  making  fences  or  screens,  in  the  same  manner  as  reeds. 

One  of  the  principal  modern  uses  of  the  broom,  botli  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  is  to  form  brooms,  or  besoms,  For  which  purpose,  as  the  specific 
name  would  imply,  it  appears  to  have  been  uied  from  tijiic  imniemorial.  In 
the  woods  of  Spain  and  ihe  south  of  France,  more  especially  in  Galicia, 
where,  in  schistose  soils,  the  broom  attains  u  timber-like  size,  the  wood  be- 
comes an  object  of  value.  It  is  much  used  for  veneermg,  from  being  fineiy 
veined;  and  many  beautifut  little  articles  of  turnery  are  made  of  it.  The  mo«t 
durable  of  all  stakes  for  supporting  vines  are  unule  of  its  branches;  and  of  its 
twigs  ties  are  made  for  the  vine-dresser,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
The  branches  were  formerly  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  for  dyeing 
yellow;  and,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  •S'partium^unceum 
(see  p. 377.),  they  afford  a  fibre  which  may  be  spun  and  woven  into  a  very 
good  coarse  cloth.  An  exceUent  pa[)er  may  also  be  made  of  this  fibre.  The 
branches,  and  the  whole  plynt,  used  at  one  time,  in  France,  to  be  luirned  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  from  which  a  potass  was  procured,  bv  lixiviatiou  and  evapor- 
ation ;  the  coarsest  kind  of  which  was  sold  to  the  glass-work !»,  und  the  finer 
kind  to  the  apothecaries.  In  Britany  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  very  poor 
sandy  and  gravelfy  soil,  upon  which  scarcely  any  thing  grows  but  the  heath 
and  the  broom.  These  arc  regularly  pastured  by  immense  flocks  of  sheep; 
and  the  tufts  of  broom,  which  here  and  there  grow  up  and  form  bushes,  are 
periodically  cut  down  ;  and,  after  being  burned  on  the  spot,  their  ashes  are 
spread  over  the  siirl'ace  of  the  ground  as  manure. 

In  domestic  econowif^  the  young  jjhoots  were  formerly  use<l  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  in  brewing  beer;  and  the  flower  buds,  just  before  they  become 
yellow,  are  pickled  in  the  manner  of  capers. 

In  medicine^  the  tops  and  leaves  of  broom  are  purgative  and  diuretic ;  and 
dropsical  patients  have  been  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
green  broom  tops,  with  a  spoonful  of  white  mustard  seed,  every  morning  and 
evening.  Dr.  Cullen  gave  two  table-spoonfuU  of  the  decoction  every  hour, 
and  cured  several  dropsies  with  it.  The  efficacy  of  tfic  broom  in  dropsies  is 
said  by  Sydenham,  Monro,  and  others,  to  depend  ii]ion  the  alkali  contained 
in  the  plant. 
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The  principal  ustt  of  the  hroom  in  Britain,  in  plantations,  ai'e  as  a  shelter  for 
gunic;  and,  when  cut  down,  for  bcsoras,fud,  shelters  (that  is,  for  filling  in  hur- 
dles or  railings  of  fences.  In  the  manner  of  reed-hurdles),  and  for  thatch  for 
ricks  and  cottages.  It  has  been  sometimes  sown  on  poor  exposed  soils,  in 
order  to  form  a  shelter,  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  plants  or  seeds  of 
timber  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as  furze  (see  p.  573.)  is  on  rich  soils;  but, 
though  it  affords  shelter  to  the  tops  of  the  plants,  yet  it  exhausts  the  soil  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  do  them  more  harm  than  good.     Ah  an  undergrowth,  to 

f)rotect  game,  among  trees,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  doubt- 
ess  exhausts  it,  and  naturally  checks  the  growth  of  rhe  treeis.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  recommended  tan  undergrowth  where  game  is  considered  of  more 
value  than  timber.  In  ornamental  plantations,  it  forms  a  splendid  plant  when 
allowed  to  attain  a  large  size ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  grafted 
standard  high  on  C'ytisus  (L.)  alpinus. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  broorn  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  which, 
according  to  M.  Hiu'tig,  retain  their  germinating  quality  for  a  very  long  time; 
some  that  he  kept  :^d  vears,  in  a  room  which  was  occupied,  having  come  up  as 
well  as  new  seed.  Hence  fields  that  have  been  many  years  in  pasture, 
when  broken  up  for  corn,  sometimes  produce  abundance  of  young  plants  of 
broom :  or,  when  woods  have  been  grubbed  up,  or  even  the  surface  of  the 
ground  biu-ned,  the  same  thing  has  huppencd.  {See  Gard.  Mag.^x.  p.8l.) 
The  seeds,  when  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  in  the  following  spring,  come 
up  in  part  in  the  June  following,  and  in  jmrt  remain  in  the  ground  till  the 
next  April  of  May.  When  sown  as  a  shelter  for  game,  the  ground,  if  an 
open  field,  is  prepared  by  ploughing,  or,  if  among  trees,  by  digging  in  patches, 
and  scattering  the  hceds  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  furze.  No 
farther  culture  is  requisite  than  puUing  out  the  larger  weeds  the  first  year. 
Price  of  the  seeds^  in  London,  is  It.  a  pound  ;  price  of  plants  of  C.  t.  &lbus, 
from  li.  6/f.  to  2i.  6^.  j  of  C.  s,  flore  pleno,  2*.  fid. ;  at  New  York,  where  it  ik 
called  Scotch  broom,  plants  are  37^  cents  each» 

J  iii.  Cali/cotome  Link. 

ktUjfr,  a  raljx,  «tld  (ovie,  a  cutting  ;  In  refermfe  to  the  cnlyx^  the  upper  pNrt  of 
After  torn*  time,  fillLi  off,  ia  t uch  «  numhrr  at  to  give  (tic  reinuindtrr  tli«  jifipearMurfl  of 
ag  ciu  round 

Sect.  Char.  Calyx  campanulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  at  length  becoming 
truncate.  Pod  thickened  on  the  upper  suture.  Shrubs  with  spiny 
bnuiches  and  yellow  flowers.  {Dec.  Prmi.,  ii.  p.  154  ) 

A  1 1.  C  spiNo^sus  Lam.    The  spiny  Cytisus. 

Diet,  i  p.  247. ;  Dw.  Prod.,2.  |V  I5«. ;  Don'i  MIU.,  2.|..  145. 


5|pArtium  *pinu«um  Ltn.  Sp,,  Wl, 
J.  Bauh.  Uut,  1.  p.  2.  p. S76.,  Icon. ;  ImA).  Icon., 


mUgrm^i.    J.  Bauh.  Hut,  1.  p.  2.  p. ^6.,  Icon. ;  lAJb.  Icon.,  ±  X.  9S 

Spec  Char.  ^  l(c.  Branches  angled,  ipin 7.  Leavn  triroliolate ;  IpaflrU  obovate.obliNig.  Leguwea  per- 
fMtlr  «ninoth.  \tifc  Prod.f  iL  p  154.)  Tlpon  liilU  ^ncl  mugh  tJacc*  from  Peipignan  to  Genoa,  La 
Corsica,  and  In  the  Algerlne  rountry,  where  U  attains  the  height  of  from  fi  ft  to  10/t ;  producing 
lu  yellow  Bower*  in  June  and  July.    It  was  introditced  in  US6,  but  U  not  verj  comnioa  in  Brttlu 


lU  yellow  a* 
COUcctUxia. 


•  12.  C  LANl^GKRUS  Dee, 


idntf/UMitm,    Dec.  Pr<)d..  <i.  p.  151 ;  Don's  Mill.,  e  p.  i.$s 
ttmtmpmi,   Spktilam  Unigerutn IVV  Ft  AU.,'J.  p.  I'il. ;  Calyc6l 
vtUbmai  Urot.  Ft.  /,««,.  s.  p,  as.,  and  P<Mf.  y<^..  i.  p.  vu?. 


The  wool-bearing  Cytisus. 

▼illdsa  LmH  Ettum. ;  Spknium 


9^ec.Ckmr„%c.    Brari<rhe«^intnrcd,«plDr.  Learet  trlfbliolale ;  leallcU  otMvate-ellipiical.  LeguiuM 
»cry  ha*ry  in  a  wootlj  naoticr.  [Dec  Prad,^  U.  p^  144.) 

■  C  /.  S  rfgMw  Dfc    Spinet  very  strong. 

DtfCrfption.  Ttoc  ipcoiM  ii  a  ihruh,  between  S  n.  and  10  ft  high,  wild  oiy  hilU  and  m  rough  plars« 
10  Corstca,  Crete,  the  Arrhlpelago,  Mauritania.  Gll>ralur,  and  Portugal ;  producing  it*  yellow  floweis 
Itnm  June  lo  July.  Tt  was  introdu^xd  in  1^121.  hut  is  not  coremon  in  collectioni  in  all  probal>tt4t7,  II 
is  MUhJng  more  than  a  tariety  nf  the  preceding  species 
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i>AUT  ni. 


§  iv.     Tub<K:jlisus  Dec. 

tiifriiHitton..     I'rum  tubm,  a  tube,  aiid  c^Utut  i  ID  rcfefvuce  to  the  tulniUr  tliatie  ur  the  calyx 

^Vr/.  C'/rar.     Cal^x  tubular,  with  the  apex  toothed-lipped.    Thoriileos  shrubs 
(  Dec.  PrwJ.^  u.  p.  \bb.) 

A.  Fhicvrh  w/iitt  or  tvhUuft- 
•  l.i.  C.  LEUCA'NTnus  rfWi/j/.  rf  AU     The  white-Howered  Cytisu;* 

Nnttijication.     W»ldit-  cl  Kit,  S.  p.  141-  t.  13S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  \S5.  ;  Don'i 

iIHt.ip-156 
Jil||rffv</i/rr.     Bot  Mag  ,  t  \i3&,  i  and  our/^.  $68, 

Bpec.  Char,,  tSrc  Stem  erect.  Bntncliefl  romid,  and,  as  well 
Mii  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pijlieseence. 
Leailets  elliptic  and  acute.  Flowers  at  the  points  of  the 
branches ;  heads  of  fJuwcra  bractcated  by  two  leavca.  (Dec. 
Prod.f  it.  p,  155.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  i  ft.  in  Croatia,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  IWRJ,  and  pro- 
Uucing  its  yellowish  white  flowers  in  June  antl  Jnly.  It 
is  very  oriianicntal,  and  well  deserves  a  oluce  among  other 
species  of  the  genus.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, U,  6d.  each.  §88 

B.  Ffowen  purpir. 

-t  14".  C.  PURPU^RKUS  Scufj.     The  pnrple;/?oi«T«/  Cytisus. 

Mfi9^fic«him.    Scoji.  Cam.,  No.  M05,  t  431 ;  Drc.  Prod  t  p.  155. :  Don'»  MilL,  S  p.  15«^ 
JttfMtlMV.     Ui%  Au»t.  Aiipciul.,  t.  4&i  lvO<l(i.  Hot   C*b,,  L  S»i.  ;    fiot  Mag.,  t.  lYiiL  i   utAour 

Spec.  Char.,  6ft\     Stem*  prociimbentt  twigiiy.     Leines,  calyxes,  and  iL^mes 
glabrous.      Leaflets  oblong.     Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  uhort  pedictls*. 
^,  ,  c        (J)on*t    ;l/<7/.,  ii.  p.  156.)       A     procumbent    shrub,    a 
2yi}  ^aer        native  ofCarniolla,m  exposed  places.  Introduced  in  179i, 

and  flowering  from  Mav  to  Au^sl.         i     ^  ^q 
h  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  m  height,  but 
is  very  ornamental  on  rockwork,  or 
when  grafted  on  the  liibumum,  stand- 
ard high,     t)f  aJl  the  tliftcrcni  species 
of  tytisu.s,   when    grafted    staniiard 
high,  this   forms  the   most    graceful 
tree;  and  a  pliint  of  it  covered  with 
its  Jiurpie  Howcr**,  placed  ou  u  lawn, 
or  in   a  border  near  a  atandiJird  of 
Crenista  trfquetra,  covered    witli  its 
golden    vellow  flowers,   will    produce    a    very  striking 
effect,  FlatitSj  iti  the  Lundou  nurseries,  arc  1*.  Urf.  each  ; 
grafted  standard  high,  they  are  from  2*.  6//.  to  5^.:  at  Bollwyller,  they 
are  50  cents  each ;  and  for  two  years*  seedlings,  +  francs  for  "^5. 
t'ariefj/. 

-i  C.  p.  2  Jilvre  albo  Hort,  has  the  flowers  of  a  pure  white.  There  is  a 
specimen  of  this  in  the  London  Horticuhnral  Society's  garden,  and 
another  in  the  g<irden  of  Dr.  NeiU  at  Canon  ISDlh. 

C.  F7on>er9  t/el/oit*. 

m  15.  C.  ELONGA^TUS  Waldst.ct  Kit.     The  elongated  CytisuB. 

httnt^eation.    Watd<t.  ot  Kit.  Tlunir.,  $.  p.  2nu.  t.  JRI ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  lix}.  -,  Don*  MltL,  2.  p.  IV. 
Engraving.    WaIHI»I.  et  Kit.  Hung.,  t.  iSl 

Sfjec,  Char.^  tSfo,  Stems  erect.  Branches  elongated  and  round;  young  ones 
hairy.  Leaflets  obovate,  clotheil  beneath  with  closely  jiressed  hairs.  Flow- 
ers lateral,  usually  in  fours, on  bhort  pediceU.  Calyjtee hairy.  (Dcr.  ProJ.,n. 
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p.  155.)  A  native  of  Hungary,  in  woods,  where  it  growu  to  the  height  of 
3  h,  or  4fft.,  iflowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  J 804.  Price, 
in  London,  It.  Qd.  each. 

•  16.  C.  MLLTCFLO^'Rits  Lttui/.     The  nitmy-flowered  Cytisus. 

AbalHeiiMDii.    Lindl.  Bot  Re^ .  1. 1191. ;  l3on'*  MilL<  1  p.  IM 

A/mmt/witi,    C-  doae^Uu  Hortut.,  but  not  of  Kit ,  CI  ciongitun  fi  multiAdrut  Dte.  ProH-,  £  p.  155. 

Ettgravhig     Llodl.  Bot.  R«g.,  t  1191. 

^rf  C'Aflr.,  J^c,  Stems  erect.  Branches  elongated,  terete,  younger  ones 
villous.  Leaflets  oblong,  tapering  to  the  baae,  villous  beneath,  and  of  the 
same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  usually  ternary.  Pedicels  about 
equal  in  length  to  the  petioles.  Vexillum  eniarginate,  undulated.  (Don*t 
Mili,,Vi.  p.  156.)  A  native  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3 ft.  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  in  cultivation  in  1800,  and 
nppcars  to  us  only  a  variet)^  of  the  preceding  species. 

•  17.  C.  falca'tus  Waldit,et  Kit.     The  ^xcklc-hkc-pcHided  Cytisus. 

Idmiifintian.    Waldrt.  et  Kit  Hung.,  3.  p.  9ri4.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  I&5  ;  Don'*  Mill ,  2.  p.  I3& 
EtramtuM.    Ixdd.  BoL  Cab.,  L  ^0. ;  WaldK.  et  Kit  Hung.,  J.  LS.J8. 

Spec.  Ckar,f  ^c.  Stems  declinatc.  Branches  round  and  twigg)' ;  the  young 
ones,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  haiij  down.  Pe- 
tioles hairy.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  lateral,  and  on  short  peduncles. 
Calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairs.  (/>«*.  Prtxi.,  ii.  p.  155).  A 
shrub,  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Croatia,  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
Oalicia.  Introduced  in  1816,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  There 
are  plants  ui  Loddrges's  arboretum.     Plants,  in  London,  ore  U.  ^d,  each. 

M  18.  C.  AUsTftf  ACLs  L,     The  Austriuu  (.'uisus. 
S.  p.  Liili.  j,  Don't  Mill, 


idaUifiemUtn.  Un,  Sp.,  1048.  i  Dec  Prod. 

S.p.U<i. 
SmgrawmgM,    Mill.  loon..  117.  r.  S.  i    PaU.  Itin. 

(TS. :  Jncu.  AiuU..  t.  £1. 


-/ 


ed.  OaL,  t  100, 
«iid  our  ^^  Vt<l.  -j^  ^<>J 

Spec.  Char,,  Srv,    Stems  upright.    Branches  roum  I 
nnd  twiggy,  aud^  as  well  as  the  leaves,  clothe  : 
with  clcwiy  pressed  strigose  pubescence.    Leai 
lets  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  ends.    Fluvs 
ers   terminal,   somewhat    umbellate.      CalyM- 
d  legume*  rather  hairy.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  1 56  ) 
Found  in  woods  and  rough  places  in  Austri:' 
Upper   Italy,  the  Ukraine,  and    Siberia,  an'i 
growing  from   the  height  of  2  ft.  to  4- ft.     Iit- 
'uceil  in  1741,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
ptember.     Plants,  in   the  London  nurseries, 
are  2«.  6cf.  each. 

-*  19.  C.  supi^NUs  Jacq,     The  supine  Cytisus. 

litmUfieaikm.    Jarq.  Fl.  Auiir..  1.  L  SO. ;  Dec.  Prad.,  «.  p,  ISd. }  Dnti'*  Mill,,  2.  p.  IStf. 

BgmmgmtM.    C  M^Jdei  Pvur.  AcK  T<ml ,  3.  L  Sia 

Emgrtvfit^i.    Ciu*.  Hut.,  p.  ytl,  Na  7..  Icon. ;  Jacq.  Fl.  Auitr.,  L  tSa  ;  Md  Mix  fig,  Wi. 

Sfiec.  Char^  ^c.  Stems  branched  and  decumbent.  Branches 
round,  and,  when  young,  rather  huiry ;  adult  ones  .smooth. 
Leatluts  obovate,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  2 — 4,  usu<dly 
terminal  and  pedunculate.  Calyxes  and  pods  slightly 
hairy.  (Decr  Fntd.^  ii.  p.  latj).  A  decumbent  shrub,  a  ^SJi*  ^^ 
native  of  Belgium,  Austria,  Pannonia,  Siberia,  Turkey, 
id  Dauphin^,  found  both  on  exposetl  hills,  and  in  shel- 
'tered  busJiv  places.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  paJe  yellow,  with 
the  standard  reddish  j  and  are  produced  from  May  to 
August.  It  was  introduced  in  1755.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  It.  6r/.  each. 

•  20.  C,  hibsu'tus  L.     The  hairy  Cytisitsp. 

t40ntifleattom.     Lin   Sp.,  1048. ;    Jaco    Ob*.,  4.  t  PA  ;  Dw  Prod  ,  i  p  JSd  j  Don'*  Mia  1  n,  iMi 
Xvnofwmr*.     C.  •upiniu  Bertot,  W,  GVa  .  but  not  of  Ijn. ;    C  \r\%hm%  txim.  Dtcl.,  ».  p.'USA,  Imi 
not  of  L'H^rkt  ;  C.  ToumarorMiiM  Loiicl  ia  N   Du  H«m.  fi  p.  137. 
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Spet\  Char.f  S^c.  Stems  decumbent,  Braiicljes  round  wnd  twiggy;  when 
young,  hairy,  but  smooth  when  old-  Leaflets  ovate,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers 
lateral  on  very  short  pedicels,  acgregate.  Calyxes  atiJ  [M>ds  hairy.  (Dec. 
Prod., 'u.[i.  \lifi).  Found  in  rugijed  places  from  Genoa  to  Hungary,  In- 
troduced in  1739,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 


•  21.  r.  CAPiTA^TUS  Jactj.     The  Uead&i-^owered  Cytisus. 

xL  «.  p.  Ii56. ;  Dou'»  Mill 
C.  duplnui  L4m,  Sp,,  11*1. 


Uemtyicatiim.    Jacq.  Fl.  Aurtr,  L  31 1  Dee,  Prod.  2,  p.  Ii56. ;  Dou'»  Mill,  ^  p.  iSfi, 
f .  h4r»(ltui  Lam.  Z)^c/.,  a.  p.  230.      '"  --     -      •   - 


Snfrovimg,    Lodd.  Uot.  Cab.,  L  m. 

^prc.  Char.,  Srv.  Stems  and  branches  erect,  the  latter  hii»pid.  Leiiflf  ts  ovate- 
elliptic,  hairy.  Flowers  numerous,  and  forming  heads  at  the  points  of  the 
branches;  but  sometimes  lateral  in  the  autumn.  Calyxes  and  pods  covered 
with  short  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  it.  p,  156»)  An  upright-growing  shrub,  from 
2ft,  to  4  ft,  high.  Found  witd  on  the  edges  of  woods  in  Burgundy,  Italy, 
and  Austria.  Introduced  in  1 77+,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Plants, 
in  London,  are  U.  each. 

ii  22.  C.  ciliaVus  H'afiltTtb,     The  ciliated-^orfrfe-rf  Cytisus. 

idtnlificatifm.    Wahlenb.  Fl.  Carp.. S19, ;  Dec.  Prod., a. p.  156,  i  Don*  MiJl, £■  p.  15f>. 

^p^c.  Char  f  «5*c.  Stems  upright.  Branches  smooth  when  old,  but  when 
young,  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  with  closely  pressed 
hairs.  Flowers  approximate  in  threes,  at  length  lateral.  Pods  gltibrouB 
and  ciliated.  (Dec.  Prod,,ii.  p.  156.)  A  shrub,  from  2  ft,  to  +ft.  high,  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  flowering  in  June  and  July;  and  intru- 
duced  in  1817. 

j»  23.  C  poLv'TRttiiLis  Bieb.     The  many-haired  Cytisua. 

ItUntiftcatim.     Bieb,  Fl.  T«ur.  Suppl..*r7.  j  Dec.  Prod.  £.  p.  156.;  Doa'i  Mill.,  «,  p.  156. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Stems  decllnate.  Branches  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate-ellip- 
tic.  Flowers  lateral,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate,  Cal^Tces  and  pods  hairy, 
(Dec.  Prod., 'i\.\i>.  \5^.)  This  shrub  is  found  in  pine  forests,  on  high 
mountains,  in  Tauria;  and  De  Candolle  observes  of  it,  that  it  baa  the 
hairiness  oft',  capit^tus,  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  of  €.  hirsutus,  and 
the  habit  of  C,  suplnus^  It  was  introduced  in  1818.  It  grows  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 


J  V.   hot  aides  Dec. 

I^trmattam.    From  lotat,  the  lotus,  and  ttdot,  appeamnce  j  (ram  the  gmeral  roacmblancr  of  the  ap*. 
cIm  to  tbe  genui  L&tut. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sf-c.  Tube  of  the  calyx  short,  obconical ;  the  upper  tip  2-parted, 
the  lower  3-toothed.  Corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx.  Many-stemmed 
decumbent  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  few  flowers,  generally  capitate  and  ter- 
minal, and  all  yellow.  (Dec.  Prorf., ii.  p.  156.) 

-*  24.  C.  arge'nteus  L.    The  silvery  Cytisus. 

Idemtfflcaikm,    Lin,  Sp..  lOiS,:  D««r.  AtL.  S,  p,  139  ;  Dec  Prod,  e.  p.  15&  ;  Don't  Hill.,  S.ix.  157. 
Synon^m^,    Lbtu*  arg^ntcua  Brof,  Fi.  X**.,  S.  p.  U9. 
Emgravtng.     Lob.  Icon..  S.  p.  il.  f.  S. 

Spec.  Char.,  cV^c.  Stems  decumbent.  Leaves,  calyxes,  corollas,  and  podi 
clothed  with  a  closely  pressed  silky  down.  Leaves  pctiolate,  trifoliolate ; 
leaflets  oblong-lanceolate.  Flowers  3 — t,  produced  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  decumtient  shrub,  a  native  of  Carniola, 
the  south  of  France,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1739,  and  flowering 
in  August.  A  silk)  silvery-looking  shrub,  from  the  prevalence  of  closely 
pressed  silky  down  over  all  its  partji ;  noticed  in  the  specific  character,  and 
whence  it  derives  its  specific  name.  Plants^,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
1«.  %d.  each. 


CHAP«  XLl. 


Ihe;  U  M I  N  I  lKX.      CY  TI8US. 


ioi 


-«  25.  C  CALYcrNits  -©Mr*.     The  /tfrge-calyxeti  Cytisun, 


Bicb.  Fl.  TlUf,  fi.  IV  les  ;  D«.  ProcL,  a  i>.  157- 
Sprr.  Char.,  ^c.     Stems  asceniling 


Don'*  Mili ,  2.  |h  157. 


Leaves,  calyxes,  and  pods  aoroewhat 
hairy  from  spreading  down.  Leaves  trifoliolate  and  petiolule.  Leaflets 
roundish, obovate-  Flowers  tenniniU,  frojn  ^  to  6  together.  (Dec,  Prod./iL 
p.  157,)  A  prostrate  shrub,  with  trailing  branches,  the  ends  of  which  grow 
upright;  found  in  stony  pbceson  Mount  Caucasus.  Introdoeed  in  Ui20, 
and  flowering  in  August. 


JE  26,  C.  na'ms  iVilid,     The  dwarf  CyiiKtiH. 


^ftJ^ 


^^■^ 


M 


JttfHtffirattm.     \Vllld.  Enum., 769  :  DoH>  Mill,  i.  p.  W. 
EngrAviiie*     ^<*^  D«nd,  BrlL.  t  81, ;  and  our  Jig,  SSl 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.     Stems  cylindrica).      Leaven  tri- 

foliolate,  obovate,  clothed  with  strigose  pubtii- 

ceuce   beneath,  and   smooth   above.      Raceme 

.terminal,  sccund,   uyually  4-flowered.      i'ulyx 

ieeply  3>parted ;    hairs  on  the  Ktems  and  pe- 

^duncles    adpressed.    {Bon's   AIULt  ii.   p.  157,) 

procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Levant ;    293 
flowering  in  June   and  July.      Introduced   in 
1816.     This  is  a  l>eautiftil  little  abrub  for  rock-    *  \' 
work  ;  and  if  planted  in  dry  sandy  soil,  covered    |' 
with  broad  flat  stones  to  retain  the  moisture    \\ 
during  the  hot  weather  of  July,  it  will  continue     ^^ 
lowering  during  the  whole  of  that  month,  and         * 
produce  abundance  of  seeds ;   which    may  be 
sisnt  to  any  distance  in  the  pods. 

{  vi.   Chron6ttthis  Dec. 

Dffiivtion,  From  ckronot,  a  year,  and  antkot,  a  flower ;  apptied  to  tbi»  MetKMi  bcMUM  the  patala 
remain  aUachcd  to  the  csly&e*  all  the  year. 

Sect  Char.  Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  bifid,  and  the  lower  one  trifid;  lobe« 
acute,  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube.  Petals  permanent.  Legume  oval, 
much  compressed,  2-seedcd.  {Dec.  Prini./n.  p.  157). 

•  27.  C,  OftmMTA'Lis  Lot*.    The  Oriental  Cytisus. 

"     '  "-  ?/,o«.     LoUl  In  N.  Du  Ham  ,  &.  p.  158.  j  Don-i  MOl..  S.  p.  157. 
.,:.    C  m\cnVA\t^  &c.  CfraM  and  VaU.  Bcrb. 


•jj,     plulL  Phyt,  t3L  f.  i 
r,     4fc,   SWftit  erect,  f     - 
r»  Urg««nd  vclluw, 
'ii«.      Calyx  bairy. 

i...  ^.  ;l  high,  a  native  of  iht.  J 

flo«r«rt  in  June  and  July. 


Q  thort  p(<di' 
Itan   l)ititbitt( 
:.iCroduccdin  li>i  ,,  ..... 


tP   hairy;  leafieUitoear,  acuir 

The  flower*  and  poda  are  butt) 

,  u.  p.  157.)     A  •hriib.  fh>m  S  ft. 

jiuring  Ui  larg^  p«nlitcr,t  ycllrm 


A  pp.  i.     Hardy  Species  ofCj/tisus  ?wt  yet  intioduced. 

Though  we  believe  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  cytisuse*  de- 
scribed by  botanista  are  mere  varieties,  and  that  some  of  the  sorts  are  mere 
namea  copied  by  one  botanist  after  another,  an  unavoidatilc  practice  in  the 
progre-ss  of  science;  yet,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  add  the  following  descrip- 
tions, that  ihc  plants  may,  if  possible,  be  brought  together,  and  studied  in  the 
tame  garden. 

C.  iirbdfetu  D«c  j,  SpArtium  nrhCirpum  D^'^f.  ,1(i ,  9.  p.  UJ  t.  177-  i  CrCnlita  pi-ndula  Poir.  Tdf.,  i, 
VIS      Hranrhrattrialed  kiid  fclabrou*.      l>earr«  pe( iolated ;  Iralleta  obovate,  clothMl  wUh  flD<'  pil- 
'h      MnwrraaxllUry,  a|ntT«8at«.  pMlCf!limie,Mtd  tiodding.     Pod*  cloth k1  with  ckwely 
^^n.     A  ihrjb,  Sft.  to  ItMl.  hlfh,  with  •  trunk  about  the  tliicknew  of  a  nuui't  arm. 
)  [t  ]'i       Found  ill  vallvy*  near  Algivn,  by  De»rutttain». 

(  /'/.  hafm.  ex.  liot.  'Itit.^  Jan.  t^Jit,   p  iti.     L'pright.     IxAvrs  tlalkcil,  nud  iht. 

y  N't*  rilliplic,  entlra,  wni^teuahapMl  at  (hcba»e,  a»d  obiuAv  «i  ihr  jipi']L,im<ioih. 

racfine*.  ttalkni,  pyramidal,  and  ttraifht.      Pi'nlhH^I'i    lu-ary      Lji1v\c>   raniu 

i-,.i(r». 
itla, 
■.^\ 


t 


ignt. 
p«niiuu-^  ''>  lo^jc'i ,  l'>rK«  Mlnied  Kith  down.     Corolla  glabrous  out  tl 
re«1  glabrout  and  p<M<itci).     An  upright.frowlng  ibrub,  ft-om  SfL  lu 
in  woodt  and  on  mnitnt*^      The  flown  aft  fcUow  and  lYagrant  (D 
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ARBOKETUM    AND    FUUTICETUM. 


FAflT  in. 


t  dtitidtu  I>»c.  Stemi  «wot  Brwicltoi  TWinci,  «pre*l'u«.  »'»**  ralhcr  «labrt<ui.  Lcaflctj  oblonc, 
pubctecnt  beneath,  m«  well  u  the  calyxes.  Flower*  white,  axillary,  uiualty  in  thrcc«»ftMtttjilked. 
Calfx  with  both  U|M  entire.  Ovary  iiubvsccnt.  A  natiTeof  the  fouth  orEuropc  and  Dorth  of  AfricM. 
{Dfc,  l*tvd.,  H.  1m  1 

C.bifldritt  I/H^it.  Stini.  184.  Ait  HorL  Ki'W,,  il.  p.  5±,  Waldnt  et  KIL  HtinR.,  a  p.  1  fid  N. 
Du  Ham  .  5.  t  45.  I'.  £  (  t\  iii]i.»m*  Jacq.  Fi.  Aiutr..  \.  t.  m  i  C.  hir*«ltu»  Gmri.  Sib.,  4.  p.  17.  L  6. 
f,  y  i  C  hlr^lltu■  HTid  C,  iuplim*  Bifh.  Ft.  Tttur.  k\  Step,  in  iMt.  ;  C  fniicrt«ip*nnu«  Bets  in  Lilt. 
Mrnii  difTuM".  Btanchu  round,  and,  as  well  ;*» the  Icavw,  rather  do^Mi)  LiaflcU  oliiong-Unreolate. 
flowi'rs  on  »)iort  |'4(tuock-»,  a\illarv,  and   luually   iii  (>airt.     CaU  '  -    clothed  Willi  clow 

.silky  down.     A  n;itivc  of  Austria,  Paimtjnm,   I'tidolifl,  Tsuria,  an  •,  Prod.,il  p,  155. \ 

rTlie  naineaof  C.  Iiirsulut  and  f.  fupimu  api»car  Ut  have  Ii««.mi  ci  i  i.r,  arid  txiih  applied 

tri  bulanula.  not  Only  to  thi>  plant,  but  tA>  oth«r«.  ;:;>e«  p.^s^J  } 
fa/^tej. 

C&-  'igitt^r  Lio.  FiL  Suppl.,  3fi5.y  hiu  the  branches  uid  leava  gUbroua;  and  the  letUieta 

otwvatfc  (IbitL) 
C~  fr.  S  $mhtpiniian»  Dec.  haa  the  brwvchet  rather  hoary,  more  dil1\ue,  aoinrwhat  fiiinctceiil 
at  the  npex.    Native  of  Naples  and  Hungary.  i/Wrf.) 


C.  ft- 
•bore.  I 

RuagK 

C.;*^ 

leaflet*  oiiUM>> 
hairy.     A  aan 

Bifcgno  flbre  Touin.  i , 
>]>are»  with  three  ell 


fri  LItt.     Stems  aacendkn^L     Branehei  rouml,  hairy.     Leaflet*  oliovale.glBbrDUC 

.iiry  beneath.     Flower*  ajclllary,  i—^,  pedioeUale.    Caiyxe<  hairy.     Native  af 

/.,  i*.  p.  1S>  1 

^'"■•- ,  i  p  1 1'^  Stem  procumbent,  »uliyutico*e,    Ije<ivc»  petlolaie,  J.leiallcie«l : 

'.\\l\,     Flonrers  uiiually  at  tlie  end*  of  the  brancliu.     Foda  oblong,  and 

L    ji,-c.  prod  ,  ii.  p.  15*1) 

I   1^1    I  :'A) ,  fxrlu^iveof  the  Jiyiionyme  of  Tount ;  C  ponlicuA  hiimiituiu 

,  II      I   .    ,'-' iH  III.  I'lrrowed  brarKThcs,  which  are,  like  the  IcavM.pubeacent. 

Hill  .    r.i         :   '  ( lite*  of  Hdwem  ore<'t  and  terminal.     CaljTtcs  villou*. 


Aahruh,  nuatlveor  INnitu  ,  .i  is  mij'  i  <l  tv  i  u'  fpeciflc  name.  Willdcnow,  however,  givei  quite  a  dif- 
ferent deacrtittion  of  I'.  |i'>nticu>',  whith,  .icrouttnR  to  hin:,  ii  allit^  to  Adenocirput  hicp&nlcui, 
and  haa  rotind  bmnchcn,  noi;  furrowed  ;  nnrt  riliovate  IcAflleU,  not  elliptic,  yDcc.  Frod-,  ti-  p.  157.) 

C  can/aerAf  Lot*  in  \,  Du  Hum, 'i.  p  U'll.  The  whoif  plant  l»  clothed  with  »llky  hoary  piibe«- 

Oence.      Leavct  triro)if>liito  ;  IcitletA  Miicar-oblong.      Racemes  few.  flowered  and  tcrminaL    Calyxet 

lort,  CAnDpanulate,  t*ane«cent,  .'vtonthcd.     Country  and  tcgumci  unknown,  (fiec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  157.) 

^Tltere  are  aeveral  pLmU  bearing  thii  name  at  Syoii,  but  t^ey  do  not  appear  to  be  the  aiinie  oa  the 

[fltecie*  here  dcacribe<L 

C  fXfricAMUt  lyoiiiL  in  N,  Du  Ham.,  5.  p,  15*, ;  C.  afrtcftnui  hirsQtu*  atiguitift>titi»  Tourn.  Jnit., 
Sl<U-  Bmiichv*  erecl,  hairy.  LeHve*  trifolialate,  with  petiole*  ;  li-aflet*  linenr  audpttoMU  flower* 
liked,  in  terminal  umbeU.  Calyx  hairy,  hardlr  ahoner  than  the  corolln.  A  natire  of  the  north  of 
|iAfHe«>    Tbi* plant  iaaatd  to  be  allied  to  Adenocairpu*.  {Dec.  Frvd.,  IL  p.  157.) 

C.  procina  Link  Enum.,  £.  p.  '241.  ^  ^Ktrtlurn  proc^rum  U'iJttL  £num.,  712.    Branches  round  and 
Leave*  lanceolate  and  downy.     Flowers  solitary  and  axillary.      Puda  hairy.     A  tbrub,  a 
hvatire  of  PortugaL  (Dec,  Print.,  kL  p.  157.1 

f  C.  fpdrthMt  Dunn.  FL  Ind.  p.  \CS.  t.  JL  f  I.  ;  Sptirtiutn  p^raicum  HWM:  ftk,3.p.9i3L  }  has  thtt 
tbranches  upright  and  »t>reAdlh2:  both  the  briutches  and  tne  leave*  are  finely  puhctcetie.  Leave* 
ttfifoUolate,  with  fofit^talk*  j  leaneta  lln«ar,  thc<c  In  the  middle  being  twice  the  length  of  Ihe  oth^ra. 
Bkceran  dongdted  aiul  loose- 0owtrfd.  oprpoiiti!  the  leaves.  Ovary  villous.  A  shrub,  a  native  of 
Vtontia,  with  nenrty  the  haUt  of  lDdle6fera  psoraieoldcs  ;  and,  if  the  stamens,  aa  ta  suspected,  arp 
IfldelptiCHia,  it  is  ccrUluly  referaUe  to  IndlgGferA.  (Dec.  Prod.,  II.  p.  157.) 

App.  ii.     Half-hardy  Species  ofQiftisits, 

CproHfirta  L..  Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p,  155.  Don's   Hill,,^.  p.  155.,  Bot  Hcg.. 
i«L  Bot.  Cab.,  t7Gl.  and  our^y.  SfM.,  is  aTcneriifb  shrub,  with  whtie       .1         V       . 
vers,  ruUivalrd  in  green-hou*es  aince  1769,  and  Uuwerina  kn  April  and       l    ->»  "^ 

"alay.   It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  G  R.  I  and,  as,  in  Ua  native  couu-       ».!«::  «l 

try,  U  ia  found  on  mouiit^ln*.  il  is  [irotably  half.i'inrdy. 

C.  pdUUnM  Poir..  Dec,  Prod.»2- 1>.  157.,  l>oo'»  »MI  ,  i.  |jl  157.,  la  a  native 
of  the  Canaries,  growing  to  the  height  of  yiX  or  3fl.,  and  tienring  a  general 
feaemhUnce  to  Oen1«ta  finitblla,  of  which  it  i*  prubtibty  only  a  variety. 

C.  HHtrlgeHua  Link.  Enum.,  £  p.  VW. ;  jfpirtium  nubtgciiuni  Ai(.  Hort. 
K-JEnir.,  'A    p-  K^i  &'.  supranflbium  Uhh.  Fit.  iiuppt,  Mil ;  C$tliu«  frftgrana 

J^m.  Diet,  i  has  the  flowpm  fragrant.     Ii  is  a  native  of  the  IV^ak  of  Tell*-    '  jm^^m  aai 

ifl^,  and  was  introduced  by  P.  H.  Webb.  Fmi  It  kii  in  the  uuraery  of  ^^.nfllk.  *9* 
lessTL  Young,  at  Epsom,  and  llnwitred  with  thexn  in  May,  IBflS. 
C.  bractroliittu  HorL  with  raceme*  of  golden  yellow  powcrfbily  franaot 
^iower*,  C  tttragonScUMlut  Uort  also  fragrant,  and  C.  raermiitut  Hort., 
>are  all  Canary  and  TenerklAF  tpcdes,  which  have  been  Introduced  by  Mr. 
I  Webb,  and  harp  flowered  io  the  uumry  of  Measrt.  Young  and  Penny,  at 
"Illfonl,  "  'iiing.    The  Canary  Ules  aiipcar  to  be  rich  in  »peciei  of 

lis  gi   I  ino«t  of  the  kind*  bro^ight  from  that  country  are  not 

^imly  va  '  .  !*tjt  fragrant,  ttiey  will  prubablv  prove  valuable  addi. 

^onito  ^rt!  i>.in)u««a  and  coiiporv.iiive  wall*.      WliQnever  a  new  !«peeies 

of  the  t'f  t,i»u»  1*  tniroduc(.*<lfrnin  the  w^rtner  part*  of  the  old  world,  it  ought 
to  be  tried  (im  in  a  green-hou»e,  or  In  a  cold-pit  or  frame.  It  will  4oon.  in 
all  probability,  ripen  m^s,  lYom  which  plant*  may  be  raised,  and  tried  eitricr 
at  ihe  basaof  a  conservative  wall|  or  on  a  bank  of  dry  sandv  soil,  covere<l 
with  large  stone*. 

App.  iii.     AtUicipated  hard^  and  halj-hardtf  Species  ofCytimis, 

The  seeds  of  a  number  of  species  of  C^tisus  have  been  collected  In  TenrrifTe  and  the  Canary  tslcs 
-  PhiUp  Barker  Webb,  Esii,,  and  sent  by  him  lo  the  MUford  Nursi-ry,  where  plant*  have  becti  raised 
MB  them.  Among  these  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  tmdescribcd  species.  ainonM  numbers  al- 
ready known  ond  recorded  ;  but,  if  cure  be  not  taken  to  idcutiiy  the  latter,  it  ijt  probable  that  the 
whole  will,  4s  is  oiually  the  fwc,  be  described  as  new  :  and  thus  additional  names  will  b«  introduced 
into  thl4  genus,  which,  in  our  opinion,  1*  already  suffkienlly  conftued. 
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Genus  IX. 


lA 


ADENOCA'KPUS  Dec.  The  Adb:40CA«pus.    Lin,  Sj/4L  Moniulelphia 

Dccandria. 

UmtifiexUkm     Dec  Fl.  Ft,  Stt«i,,  549  j  I>g.  Ml'nt.«. ;  Prod  ,  (2.  p.  !». ;  Don"!  Mill  ,2,  p.  t57. 
n^rioalion.     From  adin,  a  glaml,  iind  karp(tM,  fruit,  »n  refcfenoe  to  the  legume*  bttltif  Imsm*  with 
pHlicrllate  gUnili. 

I)eicriptfon,cSrr.  Shrubs,  having  very  «!iver^ent  branches;  tri  folio  late  leaves, 
that  have  pctiolar  stipules,  folded  lcai!etji,and  are  usually  grouped ;  and  yellow 
flowers  upc»n  brncteolate  pedicels,  and  dbposeti  in  terminal  racemes.  (Dtr. 
Prod,^  ii.  p.  158.)  Natives,  chiefly,  of  Europe,  which  require  the  same  cul- 
ture as  Cytisus ;  from  which  genus  must  of  the  species  have  been  separated. 

•  1.  A.  nisPA^MCCS  Dee,     Tlie  Spanish  Adenocarpus* 

NntmUcntion.    Dec.  FL  Fr  SuppL,  54a  i  L*|r.  M^ro.,  & ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  158. ;  Don'*  MilL,  4  p.  158. 
Synanvmft.     C$\Ai\u  hi«p4nicitt  Lam.  DicL,^.  p.iH8.i  C.  nnogfriai  L'Writ.  Stirp.,lbi.,  S.  Du 
Ham..  5.  pi  mt 

Spec.  Char.f  iSrc.  Calyx  fjlandulose  and  villose ;  lower  lip  with  three  equal 
8e'j:ments,  that  are  barely  longer  than  the  upper  lip.  Bninchlets  hairy. 
Flowers  ^oupedi  Standard  rather  glabrous.  (Dcr.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  158.)  A 
shnib,  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  shady  and  moist  places  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  {Dec^)  Introduced  in  1816,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  Jtnie  and  July. 


2.  A. 


sterme'dil's  Dec.     The  intermediate  Adenocarpua. 

Don'*  Milt..  2.  p.  t-T«. 


IdnHificmim.     n^-c  Prod  .  2L  p.  158 

S^mmfme,     rjFtUu*  complic&tiu  BroL  ft  Lwji.,  1  p.  ifS, 

^i^raptMgi.     Clu».  Hirt,,  1.  p.  94.  T  l. ;  and  out  Jig.  2*>5. 

Spr'c.  Char.t  Sfc,  Calyx  pubescent ;  pubescence  glandu- 
lated ;  the  middle  of  the  three  segments  of  the  lower 
lip  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  side  ones,  and  than  the 
upper  lip.  Branchiets  rather  villose.  Flowers  rather 
distant.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p,  158,)  A  native  of  sunny  grtivclly  places  in  Portugal 
and  Old  Castile,  an ij  Mount  Sender,  in  Sicily,  and  of 
[ongiona,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  .shnib,  +  ft. 
ligh,  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens ;  but  the  year  of 
its  introduction  is  unknown.  It  produces  yellow  flow- 
ers from  May  to  July.  This  is  a  very  handsome  spe- 
cie»,  and  one  that  ia  much  admired  for  its  fine  terminal 
Spikes  of  flowers,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  in 
n  dry  soil,  ripen  abundance  of  seeds. 

■  3.  A.  PARviPO^ius  Dec.     The  small-leaved  Adcnoearpus, 

Mdtf^aMm.    IKk.  Ug.  M^m.,  a.  And  Prod.  2.  p.  im  ;  Don't  Mill .  2.  jx  Ii». 

JpMfWflVfl.     Cftiiiu  piir«ir6liui  xV  Du  Hitm  ,j.  p.  H7.,  J.am.  Dirt.,  S  pi  'J48 , 
rtdfiuiTC  of  the  mionTine«  -,  Cf  tiiua  dir«ndltiJ9  VH^rit.  Stirp.,  1S4  ;  t'Vtteua 
eompljdkttu  Dec.  Fi.  1-Y.,  No.  J8^1  ;  Spftrtiuni  ccmipllL'Atuni  Loit.  Ft.  Uatl.,  441 

Kmfnuftmg*.     N.  Du  Hum..  5.  I.  47.  f.  I.  ;  and  uurjig.  2y«. 

S^c,  Chttr.^  ^c.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent,  with  glanilulous 
pubescence  ;  the  central  segment  of  the  lower  lip  longer 
than  the  side  segments,  and  much  exceeding  the  upper  lip 
in  length,  Branclies  glabrou.s.  Flowers  distant.  Standard 
mbcscenl.  (Dec,  Prod^,,  ii.  p.  158.)  A  native  of  «unn}' 
iths  in  the  west  of  France.  A  shrub,  between  2  ft.  and 
10  ft.  high,    Branches  whitish.  (Dec.) 
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m  +,  A.  tklone'msis  Drc,     The  Tutilon  AiJenoi-urjufs. 

IdentiPcitiian.     Dec,  Fl  Fr.  Siippl.,  Si.,  L^g.   M^m.,  &,  Pro*!., 
2,  p,  !5a  ;  Don's  Mill.,  i  «.  1 58. 

Dm    Mam,  5.  p.    155.  j  >Spirtinm   eumpUcAJuio    (frtman   Hofi. 
MoHMfk,  ijfi  t  excluiivi'  of  Ihc  tynonymc. 
E»VrriiMii/f.     N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t.  47.  f.  ft  j  ami  ourftg.  SW. 

*9/jrc.  6'Artr.,  i$T.  Calyx  not  glanclulose,  pubes- 
cent;  the  segments  on  the  lower  lip  nearly 
equid,  exceeding  a  little  the  upper  lip  in  length. 
Brandies  almost  uiabrons.  Flowers  distant. 
Standard  pijhe.sceiit.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  158.) 
A  native  of  sterile  places  and  heaths  in  the 
Pyrenees^  in  Cevennes,  in  Provence,  and  in 
Rome.  A  shrill),  hetween  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high. 
Introduced  in  18(K1,  arid  flowering  in  June  and 

July,  It  well  deserv  es  a  place  in  Britiaih  g-.irdens ;  where,  when  judiciously 
treated,  it  will,  owing  to  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  attain  double  the 
height  that  it  does  in  the  south  of  France. 

App.  i.     Half-hard^  Species  of  Adenocarptis, 

4  froHketMMAm  Choit^  Dec.  Prorf.,9,  p.  158.  ;  C7eni*t«  ti>cd»  »Wd. ;  ii  a  naUve  of  Teneriff*",  oe 
dfClivitiM  50()(L  abfJTf  the  Icval  of  Ihe  ■<!«-  Introduced  In  1815,  and  floweriiiK  from  April  M  July, 
11  iiconamonly  kepi  in  franirr,  but.  in  a  dry,  Jiiry,  «ud  tct  •hp]ltr«l  «itu.ition,  it  wiil  dnuMleit 
»Und  the  open  «*r.  U  it  U«ia11y  co«fouiidMl  in  gardeni  with  A.  loliol6(ii»  ;  from  which  it  dilfer*  in 
having  a  glandular  caIvx. 

A.foiialdMM  Dec,  r>lim»  tolioltHu*  Air  ,  ii  a  natire  of  the-  Great  Canary  Uland.  Introduced  In 
l/m  ;  and  a  rery  old  inhahltanl  of  cold.pit*  and  fratne*  ,  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

Genus  X. 


ONO^NIS  L.     The  Resth arrow.     Lin,  Sj/tt.  Monadelphia  Decandria. 

fdtntific^tlt^.     Lin.  Gen.,  Na  868. ;  Lam.  ill.,  t.  filA  ;  Dnu  Prod.,  S.  p.  158.  ;  Don't  Mill ,  *.  p.  ISA. 
SSfnonym^s.     Aniinii  and  Nithx  Afcenck  Meth.,  IJ77.  *nd  158. ;  ArrtteUKeuf,  or  Bufraiip,  Fr. ;  Han. 

*chel,  Ger. 
DcmaHon,    Said  lobe  from  ono<,  an  aas;  berauie  only  aaaet  would  feed  upon  to  prirkly  a  plant. 

Reathanrow  ii  a  corruption  of  orrest,  thai !«,  atop,  karrotp  ',  from  the  long  and  deeply  i«at«d  roiria 

oppoting  a  teriou^  impciiimctit  (o  th«  plough  or  harrow. 

JJi-tcriptiou.  Suflruticose  plants,  with,  mostly,  trifoliolate  leaves;  and  axillary 
flowers,  that  in  some  are  pedicelled,  and  in  Kome  seshiie;  and  yellow,  pui*- 
pltsh,  and  red,  or,  rarely,  white.  The  peduncle  is,  in  many  instances,  furnished 
with  an  awn,  which  is  the  petiole  ol  an  abortive  floral  leaf.  (Dec  Prod,/\i. 
p.  158.)  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Most  of  the  species  we  have  enu- 
merated may  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants  j  but,  being  technically  suflfru- 
ticosc,  we  considered  it  proper  not  to  omit  them.  They  are  well  adupte<(  for 
rockwork  or  flower-borders,  on  account  of  their  lively  flowers,  some  of 
which  are  red,  or  reddish  purple ;  colours  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  liij- 
neous  Leguminacese,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  ha\c  yellow  flowers. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division,  and  will  grow  in  any 
soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  According  to  Phny  and  DioHtorides,  the  shoots 
of  Ononis  are  eaten  pickled  in  brine,  and  the  leaves  ore  applied  to  ulcers.  In 
modern  times,  it  is  considered  to  be  slightly  aperient  and  iJiuretic. 

•  I.  O.  FRUTico^A  L.     The  shrubby  Rcstharrow. 

idmt^flcatitm.    Lin.  S,*.,  1010  ;  Dct  Prod.,  S.  p.  IST. ;  Don"*  ?aill.,  2.  p.  IfiO. 

Mngrtmngi.     N\  Du  Ham.,  1,    L  58,  ^    Mill   Icoa,  t.  3H  ;  Bot.   Mag.,  I,  ill,  i  and  oury?^,  9S6. 

^  Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Shrubby.  Leaver  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate, 
serrated.  Stipules  connate  into  one,  sheathing,  and  4-awned ;  and,  in  the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  plant,  occupying  the  places  of  leaves  which  are 
jihsent.    Peilicels  .3-flowcred, disposed  in  a  raceme.  (I)rr.  AW.,  ii.  p.  Itil.) 
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•  O.  /  2  microphyUa  Dec,  O.  fruticosa  j^wc— Leaf* 
lets  small,  obovute,  and  serrated-  (Dcr.)     The 
species  is  a  nurive  o(  sunny  places  in  the  Alps 
of  Gallo-provincia,  Daiipliin^,  &c. ;  the  variety  of 
the  mountains  of  A ragon.  {Dec.  Prod./u.  p. 161.) 
Introdiiceii  in  1680.     A  shnfb  not  unfrequent 
in  botanic  gardens,  and  sometimes  growing  to 
the  height  of  4  ft.    It  w,  perhaps,  the  only  speciea 
worth  planting  in  an   arboretum^     It  produces 
its  purplish  red  flowers  in  May  and  June.  There  " 
is  something  remarkably  sinptilar  and  attractive 
in  all  the  shrubby  species  of  the  genus  Ononis ; 
and  this  variety  certainly  belong;s  to  one  of  those 
species  which  are  most  deserving  of  cultivation. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  it  has  exceeded 
6  ft.  in    height,  flowering  abundantly.     Price  of 
plants,  in  London,  l«.  6d.  each. 
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.•  2.  O,  roti'ndifo'lia  L,     The  round-leaved  Rc«»tharrow, 


ncatioH,     l.ln  .Sfy.od.  I.  p,  719.,  but  not  KI.S.  i  Dec.  Prod,,S, 
>  m  ;  Don*!  Mitl.,  S.  p.  lOn, 

-    ■      --      -        -  -     -       --  j^j|_  ^_j 


S^J.'fJ 


tn ,  1 6J& 

Hayne  AbMU.,  t,  IMi 


Sifmonirmrs.     O.  latin^lia  Attn  SjfH~,  97.,  Lin.  Mant. 

likit\x  rD(undtl6lid  yttrncH. 
EnfrttHttg:    Jacq.  Fl.  AuHr.  A]»pend.,  t  49-;  Lsm, 
Aoo  Syn,  97  ;    MtnL,  l.  II.   t.  1.      " 
Bo*.  Mag  ,  t  333. ;  and  otir^^,  i99. 

*p«-  Cknr.t  Sic,  Leavp*  IrifoltolaU' ;  IcaArts  oralp,  nod  looillH. 
Pedunclea  3  flowered,  and  without  bracteat.  [Dfc.  Pn>d  ^  il. 
p.  161. i  A  native  of  th«  Pyrenee*,  and  of  ihe  A)|i».  A  ihrutk, 
under  H  ft.  Introduced  in  1570,  and  produeingr  tu  purpliin 
red  flowen  trom  Majr  to  September. 

Variety. 

O,  r.  i  ariitdta  Dec.— Peduncle  bcarlfig  3  flowen,  bearded. 
Wild  in  the  Alpi  and  Pyrenee*.  [Drc.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  161.)  Though,  perh.iir«ii,  t'hii  ii  as  much  entitled  to  be  treated  aa  a  h*rb«ceOU»  ptnnr 
a««  lij(nenu<  nne.  Vet  it  ii  highly  ornameDtal,  and  deaervM  a  place  on  every  rock^ 
work,  and  iu  every  flower-border. 

ji>  3.  O.  (r.)  tuibracteaVa  Dec   The  three-bracted-«i/yjr*rf  Rcstharrow. 

I<teni»flcatton.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Supp.,  553.  ;  Dec  Pmd., «.  p.  161.;  Don**  Mill.,  S,  fK  lOO, 

S^fnomtrmfi.     O.  rotundirblia  Lm.  S/i ,  ed.  S.,  p.  10.W.,  exclucive  of  th«  lynonymca. 

Spec  CAar.,  ic    Shrubby,    Lea  vet  trifollolatei  leaflet*  ovate,  toothed.  Peduncle*  tifuallv  .1-flowered. 

Calyx  hracteated.  with  J  leavei.   iDon^t  MiiljW.  p,  I00.\     1u  native  crmrtlry  ■■  not  known  with 

certainty,  tnit  it  U  reputed  to  be  CarintMa.    It  not  the  kind  identical  wilK  O.  rottindifbUa?  [Dec. 

Proa.,  h.  p.  161.)     bitfoduced  in  18110 ;  Krowiog  to  the  htifbt  ot  1^ ft  or  < (t,  luid  producing  m 

plok  flower*  from  May  to  July, 


jt  4.  O,  A'a^RIX  Dec. 
D«.  Fl.  Ft. 


tdlentifliwtkm.     Lin.  Sp.,  lOOS. 
p^  15s). ;  Don'ft  Mill.,  i.  p.  Ififi 
Afnomfme.    A'ktrix  pingut* 
JSiutnwimt 


The  Goat-root  Restharrow. 

4.  p.ol*.i  Dec.  Prod,  'L 


Xktrix  pingut*  Uceiteh  Metk,  158. 
Mill  Icon.,  t  57.  -,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  399.  -,  and  our>tf.  SOO. 
3pet.  CMar.,  ifc,  SuBhiticaae.  pubc«cent ;  |iube*cei>ee  vlacote  Leave* 
trifoliolate;  teaSeto  BUaoc,  lerrated  at  the  lip  ;  the  up|>ernic«t  leaver, 
in  iome  Imttancca,  aiiiipie  Stirule*  adnalc  lo  the  petiole,  ovaUlanceoUte. 
F«dicel«  l-flowered,  awned.  {Dee  Prod.,  iL  p.  15y.l  A  native  of  Europe, 
to  fWny  pUcn,  in  the  %outh  of  France,  Spatn,  and  lUly.  Introduced  in 
UB3»aod  producing  111  yellow  Bower*  from  June  to  AuftuM.  De  Can- 
4MI»  bM  Jetcnbed  (wu  form*  of  thii  «peeie*;  one  with  the  ttandard 
pUIn  yellow,  the  other  with  the  lUnd^trd  yellow,  streaked  with  red: 
the  lut  i*  the  0.  pin^^i*  of  Lfn,  Sp,  1(>»9.,  and  of  our  Hortyf  Britan- 
nUtu,  No  1736L  Thi*  ffpeciet  •elJom  cxccwli  18  in,  in  h*  iiiln  ir.  n  wild 
•tate,or  Sft  in  a  itate  of  culture.     In  Brili<h  garde  .--i  ia 

very  coaamotily  Introduced  in  ooliectionj  a«  a  herbar,  >rhd 

very  property  ««,  becau*c,  ptActically  ntrakiug,  all  {•)•  ^'^^1 

lIloiKKU,  which  do  not,  in  a  ctatit  of  cultivation.  cJtreed  t  ht-  l>t-"u''t  of 
I  ft  or  S  ft.,  may  witA  propriMy  be  called  in  to  incrcjue  the  nuiobcrofipe. 
ele*  which  can  be  plsnted  toflftber  aiMl  tnsiiled  a«  herb*  U  would  turely 
be  ridiculoui  to  omit  from  herbaeemM  coUectton*  thymf,  hytfop,  t^EPi 
lermander,  lavender,  roBrrrtary,  rue.  Kvrniwood,  louthrrnwrKxI.  tlxria, 
■lv««um,  mitchclla.  the  Bntuh  heactie,  atkd  •  ffreat  tnatiy  other*  that 
tnifht  be  mentioned,  merely  txcauae,  not  dying  dnwn  to  the  ground 
every  year,  they  are  conaidereri  by  iMUniata  aa  thn^,  and  enntequenlly 
flt  for  introduction  into  an  arboretum 
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jt  5.  O,  ARENA^RiA  Dec.    The  satid  Restharrow. 

Jdentifictttirytt.  Dec.  Cat  Hort.  Monip.,  188.;  Fl.  Fr.  Stipt)!.,  p,  551. ;  I>ec.  Prod..  S  p,  150.  .  Ooti'* 
Mill-,  t  p^  159. 

SifHOHjfMe.    Anhni*  fp|ni«  c^cn*  luto  minor,  .Vi^n.  ^o/.,  VI- 

*>««v.  rJVor.,  Ar,  A  branchy  T»l*nt,  tuflVtitkoM?  at  The  h»*e  Ura»ch^»  clothed  with  clammy  piibMcmce. 
IjOdVCi  dlv^ldcd  into  thr(,>«' lini-or-oblatix  *errati:>d  Icafl^U  FtdJcclJi  1. flowered,  iborlcT  than  the 
l<^<v«,  atid  hAfdly  awiioil,  I1ic!>  tuiidard  yellow,  and  not  iireAk^.  {Dtc.  /^rotf.,  ii  p.  159.]  A 
native  of  Mtuly  plArcs  oiUhe  cout  near  Mont|>cUer.  Introduced  in  IJtl9,  From  haUf  a  loot  (0  ]  ft. 
high,  and  Auwering  in  June  and  July. 

ji  6.  O.  cENi'siA  L.     The  Mount  Cenit>  Restbarrow. 

UenHfeattoiL     Lin.  Mant.  207. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  |l  !(>]. ;  Don't  MiU.,  2.  p.  \(f\. 

SvmmmHe.    O.  etvtku  \tm  Diet. 

EngrmHtg.     All.  FL  Fed.,  No.  1175  L  10.  f.  ± 

Spet.Ckar.tifC.      A   inany>jti<mmed,  tufted,  prostrate,  glabrous  plant.  sutlVtiticove  at   the  bafi», 

LoTet  pelmately  trtrohutate  ;  leaflet*  cuneatixl,  aud,  like  the  utipulet,  ncrrntril    Ptnliinrle*  I. Ann  . 

•red,  withMit  an  awn,  and  longer  than  the  leavei      A  native  of  rocky  placn  in  the  Alp*  of  Pro. 

TMice,  Daupbln^,   and  Ha vo v.    {Dfc.  Protl.,  U.   p.  Ifil  I     Introduced  ui  1759;   and  proclue'uig  iia 

pink  flowers  in  lune  und  July.     It  rarely  exc«cda  1  ft,  lu  height 

Fttritty. 

■.  O.  «r,  2  rtdtcrtttdfa  Dec,,  tbc  0.  eenfila  of  Ar»o  sy»..  Vi».  fTT-l .  li  a  native  of  the  Pyreneca,  and  hiia 
eiM-'h  |>e(luiicle  fUrniihed  with  a  kind  of  awii.    It  ii,rather  more  tender  than  the  •peci«i. 

ai  7,  O,  aragone'nsis  Asso,    The  Arugon  Restharrow. 

I.tenlificntim.  Auo  Syn.  Arr.,  »&  t.&  CS;  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  SuppL,  p.  S(S. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  139 - 
tk»n»  MilL,  2.  p.  Ifl2. 

Jrnoftfimr.  f)  dum'-M  Lnvn/r,  Arh..  410. 
HgrartHg.  Magfi.  Hort.  Mon»p.,  17.  t.  *.M. 
^IHpec  Ckar.,  8(c.  A  low  »hruh.  with  trifoliolate  f  labrcui  leavea,  af>d  roundlih  lerraled  leaflet!,  flow- 
ers in  pakro,  almo«t  »Ck»ile,  and  dijposeil  iD  A  leaSets  racenie.  Calyx  villous,  and  one  half  •horlcr 
than  the  corolla,  A  native  of  mountain*  in  VaWoeia  and  Afajjon,  ami  nf  the  Pyrenees  In  the  part 
ccmtlgtioUA  to  Franoa  [De<c-  Prod.,  ii.  p.  164 1  Iijtr«i(tce«l  in  iSHi.  It  ifrows  to  the  height  of  ffom 
1  rt.  to  2  It.,  «tid  prodticei  iti  yellow  flowers  (torn  May  to  July. 


App.  i.     0^ht!t  suffiiiticose  Spccie.'i  of  Omnia. 

O.  prduMcmiArn  Lindl.  C/^W.  Hfg.,  t-  \Wi.,  and  ouryi^  3ftt.J  is  a 

Rnalfahruli,  not  raore  than  a  foot  Ingh^  introdunsl  in  IS^9,  fVom 

l^cnerifTr,  with    fru^rtnl    whtti>  and   rn«e.colourL'd    flowem.      It  fi 

lUuBliy  kept  in  a  fruinc     It  would  do,  with  a  iktilc  protection,  for 

rock  work.     It  i*  in  Mettrk  Young  and  Pennv'i  collertlon. 

O.  ctitpa  Ia,  O.  hiipiinica,  O.  pagindlii  I.-,  O.  arnch»otdra  Im- 
wyr,  O,  tongifbiia  Wllld  ,  O.  falciUn  \Vjlld.,C).  rawosiuimn  Desf, 
O  ttiiU^ihUi  L.J  O  an^uMtiftflia  I.Jim.,  and  O.  /tc'ttda  Srhou«b.,  are 
other  fperipi  of  Onbni*  varying  m  heifjlit  (rum  I  rt.  to  }ft.,  and 
uaually  ki-pt  in  framek  or  roW-pit» 
weather,  woulii  t»c  vcrj  nrn  "■■•■' 
them  will  be  foimd  in  u\j%  ! 

Other  ipectts  o/  On^Hit 
nearly  as  sulTVulicnitDaj  lhM~L 
to  extend  a  cdUfclion,  Ihiut  arc  ^ 
Ihearttoretudi.    Indi-cd  it  th^v  be  mrelr  atsumed.  (I>4i 
tpecies  of  a  pcnut  arc  ligneous  or  tunHilico»e,  ail  the  ■;  it 

Senu*  are  more  or  less  so,  and  may,  by  culture,  I*  prcventetl  liom 
yingdowQ  to  the  ground  during  winter  j  provided  that  genus  ha* 
been  formed  on  natural  priocipleB. 


but  wliirli.  if  prok'Cted  in  ipvere 
.1  r.,r  r,.,  I  .,,,rk     De*crl|ilii:'n»  of 
Hid  in  Don's  Milter, 
•   3s  hcrbaceou*.  are 

:  ,    ml,  whrr.'  tlif  i.l,|.Tf  ■• 

taI  ihiii  may  hv  i. 

,1 
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"1 


A^fC)'RPHA  L.     The  AaiaRPH.*,  vr  Bastard  Isbtao.      l.in.  Syst,  Muiiii' 

dclpbia  Dcc^iulrin. 

Dee.  Prod.,  SL  |k  SSa  i  I>on*i  MHl.,  2.  pi  SS4. 

in  reference  to  the  deTonnkt;  of  the  corolla,  from 


Ittenfiftenhon,    Lin,  Gen..  S6». ;  Ijm.  Ill ,  u  6Sl. 
Suntm^me     Hnfiaffdla  A'tvJfr,  Etem.,  No.  ]3fA. 
fJertnation.     From  a,  privative,  and  fworpAr,  form 
the  wsuit  of  the  wingt  and  keel. 


Detirriptlon.  Large  tlecitliioiis  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America.  Leaves 
impari-pinnatc,  having  many  pairs  of  leaflets  that  have  transparent  dots  in 
their  disks,  and,  usnally,  minute  stipules  at  their  base.  The  leaves  have  de- 
citluoiis  stipules.  The  flowers  are  di-sposed  in  lengthened  spiked  racemes, 
usually  grouped  at  the  tips  ol'  the  branches;  of  a  blue^violet  colour.  (Drc. 
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Pmtl.ii\.p,9^.)  Till'  sjiccicH  are  litghly  omamental  on  account  of  their 
leaves,  hikI  more  eHpccinlly  of  ihcir  long  s|i>ikc6  of  flowers;  wliirh, tliangh, 
wlicntakcnsfnaratcly,  they  are  small,  and  iro|K?rfcct  in  regard  to  iVirm,  iirc  yet 
rich  from  their  number,  und  their  colours  of  purple  or  violet,  Jtpaiiglcd  with 
A  golden  yellow.  The  plants  are  not  of  long  duration ;  and  arc  liable  to  In- 
broken  by  wind ;  for  which  reason  they  ought  always  to  be  planted  in  a  shcU 
Icred  situation^  They  produce  nhnndance  of  suckers^  from  wliirh,  and  fronj 
cuttings  of  the  root,  they  are  very  readil>  nropugate<l.  The  scvcr<il  sort.s 
that  are  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arlm 
return  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  appear  to  us  only  vurieflis  ol*  one  und  i\ni 
same  species. 

•  1,  A.  PRUTico'sA  Lin.     The  shrubby  Ainorpha,  nr  H.ts/fin/  imttgt\ 

identifittOkm.     Un.  Sp  ,  lUti.  j  Der.  PfOd..  g.  p.  i5«V  ;   Don'»  Mill.,  £.  p,  4H 

Wild  ltu)if(.ci>,  Atafr.  j  fjitjit  lndi{[o,  /"r.,  SUAUcharti|ter  l/nform,  Oct 


^■f(ci>,  Amfr.  -,  fjitix  lndi{[0,  Fr. 
4ng$.     Schkuhr  HamlU.  LJir;, , 


Rol.  R»K.,  477.  ;   Kr*uu..  t  7.  i   N 
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f<*^ 


MJII   leon.,  t27 
Hjua.,  S.  »,  JB.  i  juid  ouf  jli^  AW. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Rather  arborescent,  some- 
what villosc  or  glabrous.  Leaflets  elliptic- 
oblong,  the  lowest  ilistant  from  the  baac  of 
the  petiole,  Clalyx  somewhat  villose;  !•  of 
its  teeth  obtuse,  i  acuminate.  The  standard 
f^laiidlcss.  Legume  fc\i-seeded.  {lire,  Prmi  ^ 
ii,  p."^5G.)  A  native  of  Carobna  and  Floritla, 
on  the  banks*  of  rivers,  w-licrc  it  grows  to 
the  hci«;ht  of  from  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  In  Britain, 
it  produces  its  long  clone  Hpiketi  of  fine,  rich, 
very  dark,  bluish-puqilo  Howers  in  June  and 
July.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
1 72+,  by  Mark  Catesby  ;  who  states  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina,  at  one  time,  made 
a  sort  of  coarse  indigo  from  the  young 
Khoots.  It  is  now  a  common  shrub  in  Eu- 
ropean gardens  J  and  Thunber^  is  said  to  have  observwl  it  in  ibose  of  the 
f stand  of  Nipon,  in  Japan. 

Vnrieliri. 

^^  A.f.2  aft^mlifiiJn  Pursh  has  the  leaflets  linear-i'llif>iic 
•   J.  /  3  rvimr^inafn    Pursh   has   the  leaflets  notcbtid,  and  the  calyx 
hoary.    There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  Uic  jzar den  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society. 
A  ^.  /  4  Lcutini  Lntid,  Cnt*  1^30,  appears  to  have  rather  larger  flowers 
and  leaves  than  the  species.     There  are  finely  flowering  [dants  oi'  it 
in  the  Ooldworth  Arlioretum. 
A./.  5  caTiika  Lotld.  Cat.,  lH3t»,  has  the  flowers  of  somewhat  a  paler 
blue.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loildigesi's  arboretum.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  variation  o^  A.  rr6ceo-lim?Uu. 
immcri^al  Statutict,  The  price  of  planis,  iit  I  he  L«.)udon  nurseries,  Ih  U.  iU!. 
-h,  and  <if  weds,   U  per  oz. ;  at   llollwyller,  plants  arc />( I  cents  each,  or 
scedfing>4  10  francs  for  60;  nt  New  York,  plants  arc  37  J  cents  each,  arMlMcedn 
i  dollars  per  lb. 

2.  A.  (f.)  0L4'nRA  Deaf.  The  glal>rous  Ainorpha,  «r  Bensinnl  fmiigo. 

Tkmt-  C«l.  Hurt.  Par,  llM  .   Dec,  Pnnl..  4  p  QSfi  j  n«*rt>  Mill  ,  ?.  p  *%♦ 


the 


tmriHllUtil   lit    I.SIH,   jliil  ai»v»<-|.HK  »'.  .11. (>    .iml    .^U^tl<^L 

j»  '.i.  A.  (f.)  naSa  Kttlt.      The  i\w\\!r'(  Ainorpha,  or  RattarH  Jntt^t 

Vult  in  Frv-  Cat.,  1*14;  Wov.  Gen.  Ainpf,  i  |i  '»!  i  tH-i'   I»rw1  ,4  p.  iLW  , 

Imrr    Krfil  ,  C    p    ill  ■ 


Mill ,  «. 


^         Mill  ,  «.   p  •ZTri, 

JlirMoiiviiiii'.     A-  mirra|ititlU  i'urtk  f/ 


l)<«n'* 
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Sfm\  Cfuti\,  Sff.  Shrubby,  elwiirf'.  rnther  ^hibrons.  Leaflets  flliptical,  mucrcv 
milntc.  Calyx  glnhrouB,  nil  its  teeth  seiaceously  acuminate.  Legnme  1- 
RwtletL  {Dtc.  PnuL^W.  p.  tiofi.)  A  nutivc  of  ht'rba#*e-covcreci  liilts  near  the 
Misj^onri,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  tVcmi  I  ft.  to  2  ft.  According  to 
f'tirsh,  it  is  an  ele^unt  little  shrub,  with  purpL*  flowers,  which  are  fi^ant« 
Ft  was  introduced  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Lyon;  hut  it  is  not  common  in  col 
lections. 

A  4.  A.  (p.)  FRA^GRAHS  Sweci.  Thcfragfaiit  Amcrrjiha,  or  Brutanl  Indigo. 


Mmgrff9mgt 

Jg.  3(0. 

Spec,  Chtir.^  (fj-r. 


Swt  Fl-Oartl.,  L  'I'il,  j  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  p.2,M. 
A-  nftna  Sithi  in  But.  Mn^.,  t  '21  It ,  Imt  nnt  ofothrtii. 
Swt    Fl..riDnl»  I. '^41  ;   Bot   Mag.,  t,  SlIS,  j   and  mir 


Shnihby, 


Leaves  with 


ubcMwent 
6 — 8  pairs  of  clliptic-ohlong  mucronate  leaflfts, 
obtiisc  nl  l»otb  end**,  young  ones  piilicsccnt,  I'alyx 
piihcscL'Ht,  pedicellate ;  superior  tet-th  obtuse,  lower 
oncarutc.  Style  hairy,  Flowcra  dark  purple.  (Donii 
AfiiL,  ii.  p  234.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  grows  7  ft,  or  8  ft.  high  ;  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  MiOO;  but  not  conunon  in 
British  collections.  Planted  in  deep,  free,  drj ,  sandy 
soil,  this  sort,  like  all  the  oM it  rs,  will  grow  am!  flower 
freob 


sm 


•  5.  A.  ( F.)  TRo  cEo-i.AN  ATA  M  oli.  Thc  SafTron-colourcd-wooilly  Amorpha,  or 
taumif  Das/ant  Indigo, 


W..M    D(  lid.  Brit.,  L  139. ;   IXm'f  Mill ,  i 
BrU  .  L  I.Tfi  ;  ai>a  om/ig.  304. 
Sfur.  Chnr,y  Sf^r.     Plant  clothed  with  tawny  pu 


.-IfM- 


ticscence.  Uacemes  branched.  Leaves  with 
C» — 8  pairs  of  oblong-elliplif,  mucronulate, 
downy  leaflets;  thc  3  up|»cr  tcelh  of  calyx 
ovate',  acute,  the  2  lower  oues  very  shortj  anil 
rounded.  (I)ofCx  MilL/iu  p. 2.14.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  cultivated  in  Briti.sh  ji,'ar-  ^, 
ilcn.s  in  1820,  where  it  is  a  shrub  from  3  ft.  ' 
to  5  ft.  hijEjh,  Its  flowers,  which  appear  ia 
Jidy  and  Augunt,  are  of  a  purplish  blue. 
PUuits  of  this  sort  are  in  the  Fulhani  Nur- 
sery. 

(f.)  cank'scbns  Ntttt. 


^ 


•  G.  A, 


The  canescent  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo, 

Piinh  Fl.  Anwr,  Sept,  t  p.  467. ; 


f/frittifieatkm   Nult  in  Fra»  Cnt..  1813,  and  Gcti.  Amer,  2.  p.  IK 

Deo.  l»nKl.,  a  p.  256. ;  DoTi't  Mill ,  J.  p.  i?*. 
S]/mimjfme,    ?  A.  inilx^ctn*  /'trrjA,  if.  p.  Wu. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c  8i»ffrutico.se,  dwarf,  all  over  whitely  lonncntosc.  Leaflets 
ovate-elliptic,  mucronate,  the  lowest  near  the  base  of  the  [letiole.  Calyx 
tomentose;  its  teeth  ovate,  acute,  equal.  f.Kury  "i-ovuled.  Legume  1- 
seeded.  {Dec.  Pr<>f/.,ii.  p.  2.'»6.)  A  native  of  Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  and  thc  Mississippi;  producing  its  dark  hltie  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  Intro<luce<i  in  18 12,  by  Lyon,  but  not  coiniuou  in  col- 
lections. This  sort,  Uke  every  other  kind  of  Amorpha  (and  indeed  like  all 
ligneous  planl.s,  tlie  wood  of  which  is  not  hard  and  compact,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  whteh  is  conae«|uently  hut  temporary),  requires  to  be  well  cut  in 
every  yeiir,  or  otherwise  to  be  planted  in  vei7  poor,  dry,  sandy  M>il.  Nothing 
but  cutlin/;  in  shrubs  of  this  description  in  .soils  where  llicy  ^row  freely, 
will  cithiT  make  them  assiunc  handsome  shapes,  or  preserve  their  vitality  for 
any  length  t>f  tinir.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peach,  thc  almond,  the 
hvdranjTci,  the  rihe.s,  and  msmv  «.tlier  *ioft.woo<ied  trees  autl  shrubs. 
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ROBrN/.4  Lin.    The  Uobjnia,  or  Locust  TnHK.    Lm.  Sjfti.  Diad^hia 

Decandria. 

Iden^taUan.    Dw.  M^m.  I^.,  6. :  Pral,  £  p.  361.  ;  Doii'i  Mill ,  4.  p.  £77. 

Sfntimifma.    r»inidacdcia  Ttwrn.  /lur,  t  417. ;    Jkltmch  Melk..  lia.  i  HobinicT,  fr  ;  Rotiinir.  Qer, 

DeTiMlktn.    Nanu-il  in  honour  of  .frrrit  ff(*/»#)f,  ji  French  botanut,  once  bcrbatUt  to  Henry  IV.  of 

Fr.ii  r.mo    Pari*.  Iti2f);  printod  with  ihe  •tconi)  cdUinn  of 

1j  "  ]*uun  wa»  fub.drni4rtfwtmtor  at  the  Jardin  dw  Plante* 

In  J  >  .ited  the>  BofalnM  Ptoud-ilcAciA  in  Kurofic. 

Docnptum.  Decitiiioiis  trees,  natives  of  North  America^  where  one  of  the 
species  is  highly  valuetl  for  its  timber.  In  Europe,  all  the  species  are  much 
nrizecJ  both  for  their  use  and  beauty  They  are  readily  propagated  by  aeeds, 
large  truncheons  of  the  stem  and  branches,  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  graft- 
ings ttod  they  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet.  Their  roots  arc 
creeping,  and  their  branches  very  brittle :  tfiey  grow  rapidly,  tnit  are  not 
gcnerriJly  of  long  duration.  Their  rapid  growth  is  a  property  that  they 
have  in  common  with  all  trees  and  plants  the  principal  roots  of  which  extend 
themselves  cloae  under  the  aurfiice;  because  there  the  soil  is  always  richest: 
but  the  same  cause  that  produccK  this  rapidity  at  first,  occasions  the  tree  to 
grow  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  ample  space  on  every 
side;  aince,  as  they  never  penetrate  deep,  they  soon  exhaust  al!  the  soil  within 
their  reach.  For  this  reason,  also,  such  trees  are  objectionable  as  hcdj^crow 
trees,  or  as  scattered  groups  in  arable  lands  j  their  roots  proving  a  seriou-s  im- 
pediment to  the  plough,  and  the  muckers  thrown  up  by  them  choking  the  com 
cro^s.  Roots,  on  the  other  hand,  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  as  well  iw 
honzontally,  belong  to  more  slowly,  but  more  steadily,  growing  trees,  which 
always  attain  a  larger  «iie  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  groundthcy  occupy. 

*  l.R.  PsKU^D-j^CA^iA  Lin,    The  cmnmon  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia. 

JtfentificoHon.     Lin.  Sn.,  \0i%  i  Dec.  TtoA^  S.  p.  Sfft.  j  Ltm.  III.  t  fiG6. 1  1. ;  M.  Du  TLiin.  S.  t  HI 

!>5o*fMill..^T>  ?^  "      *■  '     , 

SlfttOiKifmer.  y^b  i  PlMMdnrlktlli  mloriU  HdrmtA  M*tk„  l4fi. ;  Locmt 

Tm^  Aj''  r  faiix  Acacia,  Acuc^itibUnc.  C«rougr  de»  Ani<? rioiUi*. 

Oef^uHon.  tin»  trit,  wiieii  iir.n  inirrMiiooo,  viM  mpnottd  to  bc  II  MfKHia  of  the  ERypti*n  acarii. 
McJcto  vira),  Ftoyn  ilt  prickly  br.<inrhc<  iiod  ptnnatul  J«kTo^  which  reumbled  ihcMc  of  that  tn>«.  It 
frw  miawil  rhclooitt  tr«e  by  tti4<iniMiin.irio<,  who  wereiameaf  the  first  oolloetnn,  nnd  whn  fancied 
thirttwna  the  tree  that  ■upprr'"^  >-•  '■■■^'•.  i-  '^r<  vilderncM.  It  l»  not.  however,  a  native  of  any 
other  [tart  of  the  world  than  I'hc  name  Carougc,  U  the  Frcncli  word  for  carah 

hean,  the  lorurt  treeof  firaln  .  native  of  Syria,;  is,  pmbaMy,   the  true  focust 

of  the  XfwTcslamenL    Tht  i,^..i.-..  ..„.4.^  .,:  .:u;iiotciidarn  u  ctnopoKd  of  Mckotj;,  Apod,  or  le- 

Mmgnwhigx.  Laiol  HL  t  <!«.  i  N.  Du  Bam.,  2.  1 16. ;  nur  At-  '^  i  *nd  the  plate  of  this  ipcrtei  in 
Volunc  11. 

Sftrf,  C/Mr,^^r,  Prickles  stipular.  Branches  twiggy.  Racentsofllowers  loose 
and  pendulous :  and  smooth,  as  are  the  legumes.  LcttfltrtA  ovate.  The 
flowers  arc  white  ami  sweet-scented ;  the  roots  creeping,  and  their  fibres 
Bomctimes  hearing  tubercles.  (Drc,  Pror/,,  »i,  p.  261.)  A  native  of  North 
Ajnerica,  where  it  is  found  from  Cunnda  lo  CuroUna, 
Fanetics,  The  plant  varying  much  in  its  diffbre/it  native  localities,  and  also 
having  been  long  cultivated  from  seedK  in  Europe,  the  varieties  arc  nume- 
rous. Some  of  those  included  in  the  following  list  appear  in  our  Horhu 
Britttnnicm,  and  in  Don's  MiUer^2A  species  j  while  some  hybrids, such  as  R. 
bj'brida  and  R,  intermedia,  ratght  also  have  been  considered  aa  varieticfi, 
but  we  have  prefcrreti  keeping  them  apart. 

Tt  M.  f.2  JfiW  liifru  Dumont,  6.  p.  140.,  has  the  flowers  ydlow, 
T  n,  P.  3  intnttit  Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  361.,  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  13f>.— 
Prickles  wanting,  or  nearly  obsolete.     l^eaHets  flat.     Plant  o(  free 
growth,  in  which  renpcrt  it  diflcru  from  R.  P.  iimhracuHfera. 
T  T   ? 
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Y  H,  P,  4  cnxpa  Dec.  ProJ.,  ii.  p.  26 1.—  Prickles  wanting.    Leaflets  all, 

or  for  the  most  part,  undulutely  curJctl, 

Y  R.  P,5utnbraculifera  Dec.  Protl.,  ii.  p,26l..  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  157.; 

H.  in(5rmis  Dtmi,  Couvk,,  vi.  p.  1+<1.  —  Pricklt's  wanting.  Branches 
much  crowded,  tmd  smooth*  Head  orbicular.  LeaHuta  ovate.  This 
variet)*  is  f«ud  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  oi  K,  Paeud-rfchcia  ; 
and,  according  to  Dumont  de  Ck>iirset,  to  havir  yellow  flowt-rs.  It 
has  been  cumnion  in  British  garden.s  since  1820,  but  has  not  ye( 
flowered  in  this  country. 

t  R.  P.fitiiHuosa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  U. — 
Branches  much  crowded,  and  twistetl.  Haccnies  .similar  to  those  of 
R,  Pseud- j4cicia,  but  smaller  and  fewer-flowered. 

It  R.  P.  7  sophors/u/ia  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  large,  and  some- 
what tike  those  of  Saphora  japonica. 

^  R»P.H  amorpluefiiui  Lk.  has  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  Am6riiha 
fruticosa. 

5  ii!.  /*.  5*  Mlricia  Lk.  has  the  general  tendency  of  the  shoots  iipri«ht ; 
but  still  the  plant  is  not  so  ilistigiate  as  the  Louibardy  [Rijjlar. 

It  i?.  P.  lOproccra  Lodd.  Cat.,  1H30. —  A  tall  vigarous-'^ri>wm«^  variety. 

I?  ^.  i'.  1 1  phulula  On.  Dec,  p.  2(i. —  The  shootsi  are  somewhat  droop- 
ing, but  not  very  decidedly  so. 

It  /?♦  f,  12  morutrdsrt  Lodd.  Cat.»  1830. — The  leaves  iire  large,  and  twisted. 

It  R,  P,  13  viacrt>ph^lla  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  long,  and  the 
leaflets  broad. 

t  R.  P,  \^  murophjlla  Lodd.  Cat.,  IflSO;  R.  angustifoHa  Hart,-,  has  the 
leaves  small,  and  the  leaflets  narrow. 

It  R.  P.  15  spectdbUit  Dum.  has  large  leaves  and  U  without  «jriekle3 :  it 

iiroduces  straight  vigorous  shoots,  which  are  ati^nlar  when  young. 
it  was  raised   from    seed   by  M.  Desccmet,  at  St.  Denis,  and  was 
formerly  known  in  the  French  enrserie.s  by  the  name  of  aya<;anli" 
(enticingV 
It  R,  P,  16  htmliqun^  the  broad-podded  locust,  is  mentioned  in  Prince'^ 

Catalogue  i^ac  1829. 
In  America,  there  arc  three  popular  varieties,  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  the  heart'Wood  j  viz.  the  red  locust,  when  the  hfurt-wood  is  red,  and 
which  is  esteemed  by  far  the  most  durable  and  beaiuibil  timber;  the  green 
locust,  which  is  the  most  common,  which  has  a  ^reciiish  yellow  heart,  and 
IB  held  next  in  esteem  to  the  red;  and  the  white  locust,  which  has  u 
white  heart,  and  is  considered  the  least  valuable  of  all ;  and,  in  the  western 
states,  there  h  said  to  be  another  variety,  called  ihe  black  locust.  Alt 
these  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  variations,  apparently  ilepending 
solely  on  the  soil  and  situation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blue  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  dcncnds  on  the  soil  in  which  it  ts  pLmtcd. 

Most  of  these  varieties  are  tolerably  distinct  in  the  fuliage  when  the  plants 
are  young;  but  those  best  worth  cultiv.Tting,  excent  where  there  is  a  com- 
plete collection,  arc  R.  P.  iimbracul5fera,  the  fKirasol  acacia ;  H.  P.  pendula, 
the  weeping  variety  ;  K.  P.  strlcta,  the  upright-growing  sort;  and  K.  P. 
spectabilis,  the  vigorous-growing  thomlcsa  variety.  With  regard  to  the 
yellow-flowered  variety,  it  may  be  worth  continuing  by  grafting  or  suckers ; 
but,  to  make  quite  sure  of  having  white  flowers,  the  trees  producing  them 
ought  to  be  propagated  liy  grafting  also;  as  plants  raised  from  seed,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  white  flowers,  yet  occasionally  produce  yel- 
lowish ones. 

Detciiption.  The  Robdufl  Pseiid- Jcacia,  though  it  attains  the  height  of  70  ft. 
or  SO  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  diitmeter,  in  favourable  situations  in  its 
native  country,  yet  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  there  with  a  straight  clean  trunk, 
which  will  admit  of  being  sawn  up  into  Iwards  of  even  moderate  dimensions 
It  is  a  much  branched  tree,  with  the  branches,  hs  well  as  the  tnink,  somewhat 
twisted:  the  branches  have  a  gencnil  tendency  upwards  when  the  tree  is 
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yoiiti};.  but  m  it  grows  old  they  aprcttd  out  hoH- 
xontally.  They  are  ttnned  with  Ktrong  hooked 
{irickles,  and  not  with  spincu  or  ligneous  thorns ; 
the  former  being  only  attached  to  the  bark,  like 
ihe  prickles  of  the  common  rose  or  the  bramble ; 
and  the  latter  proceeding  from  the  wood,  like  the 
spines  of  the  hawthoni,  cockspur,  and  other 
thorns.  The  leaver  of  the  robiuia  are  composite, 
the  leaflets  being  sessile,  and  H,  10,  or  even  12, 
with  an  otld  onet  Their  texture  is  so  fine,  and 
their  Kurfacc  so  smooth,  that  the  dust  which  falls 
on  them  will  hiirdly  lie ;  which  last  circumstance 
renders  the  tree  particularly  eligible  for  planting  3f)^ 
along  rood  sides,  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  towns, 
or  in  great  tboroiichfarcs.  The  fiowen*  are  disposed 
in  pendulous  bunches,  white  or  yellowish,  and  are  most  agreeably  fragrant :  they 
are  succeeded  hv  narrow  flat  legumes,  about  3  in.  long,  each  containing  5  or  6 
small  seeds,  which  are  commonly  brown,  but  sometimes  black.  These  seeds, 
when  taken  out  of  llje  pod,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  will  hardly  retain  their  vege- 
tative properties  two  years,  but,  when  kept  in  the  jK>d,  they  will  remain  good  a 
year  longer ;  and,  when  the  poils  are  buried  5  ft.  or  G  ft.  under  the  surface,  in 
dry  soil,  they  have  been  known  to  keep  7  years,  without  loi>ing  their  vitality, 
and  woukl  probably  retain  it  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  diineusions  of  the 
tree,  in  its  native  country,  vary  much  with  the  soil  and  clijnate  in  which  it 
grows.  In  Kentucky,  the  tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  MO  ft., 
with  a  trunk  i  ft.  in  diameter;  but  it  does  not  arrive  at  half  that  size  at  Harris- 
burgh,  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  trunk  and  large  limbs  of  the  oldrobinias.the 
bark  is  very  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed ;  but  on  the  young  trees  it  is  com- 
paratively smooth  for  the  first  10  or  15  years,  The  young  tree,  till  the 
trunk  attains  the  diameter  of  2 in.  or  3  in.,  i»  nrmed  with  formidable  prickles; 
but  these  disappear  altogether  us  it  grows  old,  and  they  are  wanting,  in  some 
of  the  varieties,  even  when  they  arc  young.  The  wood,  which  is  commonly 
ofsgrecniNh  yellow  colour,  marked  with  brown  veins,  is  hard,  compact,  and 
susceptible  of  a  bright  {mlish  :  it  has  a  good  deal  of  strength,  and  is  very 
durable;  but  it  has  not  much  elasticity,  and  iii  somewhat  liable  to  crack.  The 
tree  has  one  property  almoKt  peculiar  to  it,  that  of  forming  heart-'Wood  at 
a  very  early  age,  viz,  in  its  third  year ;  whereas  the  sap-wood  of  the  oak, 
the  chestnut,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  n»o&t  other  trees,  does  not  begin  to 
change  into  heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  til!  after  10  or  15  years*  growth.  (Afu-Ajr.) 
In  Britain,  in  the  ncighUiurhood  of  London,  the  RobfrnW  Pscird-Jcacia  somew 
times  attains  as  great  a  height  as  it  does  in  any  part  of  America;  but,  north  of 
London,  it  is  as  small  as  it  is  in  the  north-east  of  Pennsylvania,  or  smaller. 
It  grows  with  great  rapidity  when  young;  plants,  in  10  years  from  the  seed, 
attaining  the  height  ot  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  or  even  40  ft, ;  and  established 
young  plants  producing  shoots  &ft,  or  10  ft,  long  in  one  season.  When  the 
tree  baa  once  attained  the  height  of  about  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  it  grows  very  slowly 
afterwards;  but,  whatever  height  it  attains,  there  arc  very  few  specimenb  to  be 
met  with  in  England,  that  have  more  than  30  or  40  cubic  feet  of  timber  in 
the  trunk.  At  50  or  60  years  of  age,  the  trunk  is  nol  greatly  increased  in 
girt :  but  at  that  age  the  branches  often  contain  as  great  a  bulk  of  timber  as 
the  trunk,  though,  from  not  being  straight,  that  timber  is  comparatively  of 
little  value,  except  for  fuel.  The  greatest  bulk  of  timber  contained  in  any 
robiuia  that  we  have  heard  of  is  in  one  at  Taverham,  in  Norfolk,  which 
contains  b9k  cubic  ft.  ( IVithrrt's  TrcaLt  p.  234.)  It  stands  among  some 
tllvcr  firs,  which  are  presumed  to  be  al>out  the  same  age,  and  which  contain 
netu-ly  3  loads  (about  150  ft,)  of  timl)er  each;  thus  aftbrding  a  tolerable  cri- 
ttTion  of  the  comparative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  trees.  The  trees  of  this 
«(K^ic»,  imd  of  several  of  its  viirieties,  in  the  g-arden  of  the  Horticultural 
^ciety,  and  in   the  aikirctum   of  Messrs*   Loddiges,  have  attftLned   the 
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height  of  30  ft.  and  upwards,  in  10  years  from  the  time  they  were  planted. 
Cobbett  and  Withers  record  instances  of  much  more  rapid  growth.  The 
foritier,  in  his  IVoodtandx  (^  38ij.),  mentions  u  ptuiitntioii  ut  Colesluii)  in 
which  the  trees  averaged  19ft.  aiVer  lH>ing  4  yeaik  planted;  imd  other:^  at 
Builey,  which,  in  1 1  years  had  attained  the  height  of  40  fl.,  t^ith  trunks 
*' 3  ft.  2  in.  round  at  the  bottom^'  (/Ait/.,  §  ai>8.);  and  in  Wither.-.'!*  Tt^atitc, 
p.  ^.H.,  mention  is  made  of  900  plants  placed  -I- ft.  a|>art  ia  I » 24,  which, 
HI  1828,  had  reached  to  from  13  ft:,  to  16  ft,  in  height,  and  were  to  be  cut 
down,  and  used  as  hop-poles. 

A  plantation  of  locusts,  Scotch  pines,  sycamores,  limes,  Spanish  chest- 
nuts, beeches,  ashes,  and  oaks  wrs  made  in  1812^  at  Earr^^  Court,  near 
Kensington^  and  the  trees  meiutiirud,  nt  Cobbctt**  requcbt,  in  18^7  ;  wJicn 
it  was  found  that  the  locust  had  ^rown  faster  than  any  one  kind  of 
the  other  trees  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  ^,  and  faster  than  the  avonige  of 
them  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  18.  (See  Wooti/a/idjty  ^,  'Md^  and  Gai-d. 
Mag.y  vol.  iii.p.  363.)  This  i.'omparatiTely  rapid  growth  of  the  lucu!«t,  which 
18  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  other  nicasurenitnts  in  Mr.  Withera's 
7Vrfl/ifp,  is  owing  to  the  spreading  roots  of  the  tree  having  the  power  of 
more  rapidly  extracting  iiourisiiuient  from  the  soil  than  the  descending  roots 
o4' the  other  trees  nmong  which  it  wa»  planted;  but  these  other  trees, 
with  descending:  roots>  though  they  grow  slower  than  the  locust  at  Erst, 
would,  in  the  course  of  SO  or  40  year*,  overtop  it,  and  ultimately  destroy 
It  altogether,  as  has  iH^cn  proved  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  near  Parts. 

Geogrftphi/.  In  North  America,  the  locust  tree,  sis  it  is  there  called, 
begiAA  to  grow  nMurally  in  Pennsyivimia,  between  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
bureh,  in  the  lat.  of  40'  'M'':  wcat  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  h  found  2^  or 
3*^  farther  north ;  because,  on  the  west  side  of  these  mountains,  the  cltuiatc 
is  milder,  and  the  soil  more  fertile  than  on  the  east  of  ihem.  It  is  raost  abun- 
dant in  the  south-west,  abounding  in  all  the  valleya  between  the  chains  of  the 
Alleghany  nK)untmns,  [mrticularly  in  Limestone  Vsdiey.  It  is  comuron  in  alJ 
the  western  states,  between  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
mssippi.  It  Is  plentifaJ  in  Upper  Canada,  and  also  in  Lower  Canada;  but  it 
M  not  fotind  in  tlifc  states  east  of  the  river  Delaware,  nor  does  it  grow  spon- 
ttiiu?ously  in  the  nuaritime  jiarts  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  to  the  ihs- 
tance  of  Itdri  50  to  KM)  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  planted,  however,  in  that 
region  for  purposes  of  both  utility  and  ornament.  It  is  observed  by  Mi* 
chaux,  that  the  locust  forms  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  tlie  Auiericaa 
forces  than  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  found  occupying 
thticts,  even  of  u  few  acres  exclusively.  Hence  the  tree,  where  it  is  met  with,  is 
fretpicntly  spared  by  s«ttlers,  us  beinij  ornamental,  and  comparatively  rare;  in 
the  same  manner  8s  the  black  walnut  is  frequently  sjtared  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  for  its  fruit.  Hence,  also,  old  specimens  of  thcitc  two  treeti, 
which  have  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  forests,  are  frequently  seen  growing  in 
the  mid«t  of  cultivated  fields. 

Uattory,  There  is,  perhaps,  no  American  tree  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  said  mul  done,  in  Europe,  as  the  locust.  It  was  one  of  the  first  trees 
that  we  received  from  thai  country,  and  it  has  been  more  cxtensiveJy 
propagated  than  any  other,  both  in  Fmnce  and  England.  It  has  been  al- 
ternately extolled  end  neglected  in  both  countries;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  though  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowers  is  generally  acknowletlgod, 
and  though  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  enthusiastically  praised  by 
different  writers,  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  a  high  nmk  as  a  timber  tree*  or  M  being  generally  planted 
lyitfi  a  view  to  profit. 

The  seeds  of  this  tree,  it  is  stated  in  Martyn's  ^fiZ/rr  and  most  other  British 
works,  and  e%'en  in  the  Nouwau  Du  Hanwl  and  Baudrillart's  Didiutuimrty 
were  first  seut  to  Euro[>e  to  Jean  Robin,  gardener  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in 
1601  ;  but,  according  to  IXIciize,  as  i|Qotcd,  p.  l.iO.,  and  aUo  to  Adunson,  in 
the  article  ^acia,  m  the  French  Encyehpadm^  the  locust  wis  seat  from 
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Ammta  to  Vcspiwian   Rcibtn   (son  to  Jean  Hobin),  who  wue  arborUt   to 
LouU  XIII.,  and  was  planted  by  hiiu  in  the  Jurdin  des  Pliintei  in  lUli^. 

Ill  England*  it  appears  to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  the  elder  Tra- 
deiicuut;  but  whether  he  obtained  it  from  France*  or  direct  Troni  Virginia,  i» 
uncertain.  It  is  highly  probable,  tliat  he  may  have  received  it  from  Atiieriea 
even  before  Uobin,  as  Parkinson,  in  his  Theatre  of  Flattie j  published  in  Ki-tO, 
mentions  the  tree  as  having  [teen  grown  by  Trudescant  "  to  un  exceeding 
height."  The  firsit  tree  planted  in  Paris  i»tiil  exists  (as  noticed  p.  J 3t>.); 
and  the  first  tree  planted  in  Geruumy,  in  1(»!M),  htill  remains,  though  in  a  very 
decayed  state,  in  n  court-yard  in  Vienna  (as  noticed  p.  1 17.).  Tradescunt^s 
tree  wan  in  existence  when  Sir  WiUiiuu  Wut«<in  visited  his  ganleu  in  1T49. 
(See  p.  40,J  The  eurliest  notice  of  the  robinia  in  England  i»  that  in  Parkin- 
sou's  Theatic  uf  rianU^  before  referred  t<.»:  it  is  not  mentioned  by  OernrJ, 
cither  in  the  iirst  edition  of  his  Herbal^  published  in  1597,  or  in  that  edited  by 
^olititiion,  in  1(53^9.  Evelyn,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Stflva^  publisheil  in  lO(i(, 
"  The  French  have  lately  brought  in  the  Virginian  acacia,  which  exceed- 
ingly adoroij  their  walks.  The  tree  is  hanly  against  all  the  inva^^ions  of  our 
tiharpeBt  seai)Ons;  but  our  high  winds,  which,  by  reason  of  it^  brittle  nature,  it 
not  iQ  well  resist;  and  tlte  roots  (which  insinuate  and  run  like  bquorice 
ground)  are  u(>t  to  emaciate  the  j>oil,  and,  therefore,  haply  not  so  cora- 
iblc  ill  our  gardens  as  they  would  be  iigreeable  for  variety  of  walks  and 
fehade.  They  thrive  well  in  Iliji  Majesty's  new  plantutbn  in  8t.  Jawes'ii  Park." 
i^St/ha^  ed.  1664,  p.  04.)  In  the  edition  of  the  Si/lva  pubiiiihcd  in  1 7Uti,  Evei  vu 
£peuks  of  two  acacias,  the  gleditscbia  and  the  false  acacia  ;  '*  both  which,'*  he 
aayii,  "  deserve  a  place  among  avenue  treeii,and  love  to  be  planted  among  moist 
ground,'*  Mortimer,  in  1712,  says,  **  A  great  number  of  acaciiis  were  for- 
nierly  planted  in  Si.  Jaines'b  Paik  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  of  their 
branches  being  broken  by  Llie  wind,  they  were  all  cut  down."  Bradley, 
jji  17  lb,  speaks  of  tlie  Vi^inian  acacia  aK  the  only  s|>ectes  of  tluit  tree  that 
will  i^ttmd  the  open  uir  in  England,  and  refers  to  some  of  them  growing  in 
ihe  court  l>cfore  RusMill  House,  Dloonihbury  (now  the  BrJtiish  Museum),  and 
in  the  i)\d  Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  None  of  tliese  trees  now  exist.  Hay,  in 
his  IIt*tory,  published  in  1719,  mentions  the  robinia  us  among  tiic  trees  growing 
in  the  Bishoj)  of  London's  garden  at  Fulhaui.  Accordmg  to  Lysons  there 
were  two  trees  tliere  in  1  b09;  and  the  rcuutiim  of  one  of  then}  still  exist  ( 183G). 

iSee  p.  43.)  Mdlcr,  in  1731,  speaks  of  the  robhiiu  luj  very  common  in  gur- 
ens  near  London,  where  there  were,  in  his  time,  several  large  old  trees.  He 
>s  that  they  are  vary  hardy,  but  will  not  endure  being  cxj)osed  to  high 
^Unnds,  which  break  their  branchei>,  and  render  them  unsightly.  **  Many 
\^  he  adds,  **  have  neglected  to  cultivate  them  on  that  account ;  but  they 
will  do  well  if  planted  in  wildernesses  amon^  other  trees,  where  they  will  be 
■heltered,  and  make  a  beautiful  variety.'*  Miller  mentions  one  40  ft.  high  as 
a  large  tree ;  and  he  also  states  that,  in  his  thne,  the  robinia  had  ripened 
seeds  in  England,  from  which  young  plants  had  been  raised.  In  1752,  he 
lays  tliat  the  robinia  was  generally  propagated  in  English  nurseries  by  suckers 
from  the  roots  of  old  tr^oSf  but  tliat  he  prefers  raising  thera  from  seeds. 
Youn^  plants,  he  says,  Irequenlly  make  shoots  of  from  U  ft.  to  8  11.  in  length 
in  one  season.  "  These  trees,"  lie  adds,  "  were  formerly  in  great  request  in 
England,  and  were  frequently  planted  in  avenues,  and  for  shady  walks ;  but 
their  brunches  being  gencrallv  broken  or  spht  down  by  the  wind  in  summer, 
when  they  are  clothed  with  leaves,  the  trees  are  rendered  uuproper  for  this 
purpove;  and  their  leaves  coming  out  late  in  the  spring,  and  lalliiig  oil'  curly 
,in  the  autumn,  occasioned  their  being  neglected  for  many  years  ;  but  of  late 
ihey  have  lieen  much  in  rocpiest  again,  so  that  the  nurseries  have  been  cleared 
,of  these  trees ;  though,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  as  little  enquired  after  us 
1  Jieretofore,  when  those  which  have  been  lately  planted  begin  to  have  their 
lagg^  appearunce."  (/^ir/.,  6th  edit,  in  1752.)  la  the  seventh  edition  of 
iut  JJictiouari/t  pubUshtd  in  MM,  Miller  says  that  young  trcifs,  two  or  three 
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years'  seedlings,  are  8  ft,  or  10  ft.  high.  In  Dr,  Hunter's  edition  of  Evt*l>n'*» 
S^lvft^  ymhWahcd  in  1780,  we  have  aliistory  of  the  employment  of  the  rol)inia 
in  ship-building,  comiininieuted  to  the  doctor  hy  Joseph  Hiirrison,  Esq.,  of 
Bawtry,  in  a  letter  dated  July  25.  1782.  This  gentleinan  had  resided  some 
time  in  Virgmia;  and  he  states  that^^ubotit  tlie  year  1733^  the  first  experiment 
was  moilc  respecting  the  application  of  the  locust  tree  to  any  purpose  in 
ship-huilding,  by  an  ingenious  aihii)wright,  sent  over  to  America  by  ^omc  Liver- 
pool merchants  to  iHiihl  two  large  ships  there.  This  shipwrifjiht  thought  "  tliut 
the  oaks,  elms,  ushes,  and  many  other  timber  trees  common  to  both  countries, 
were  muih  inferior  to  the  same  sort^in  England;  but  frequently  spoke  of  ihe 
locust  tree  as  of  extraordinary  qualities,  both  in  strentrth  and  duration/*  He 
hat)  observed  some  very  old  ttuiber  in  houses  in  New  England,  that  had  been 
built  of  the  wood  of  thin  tree,  when  the  country  was  firjil  .-jcttlei!,  perfectly  Bnn 
and  sound  ;  nntl,  after  bavin*;  completetl  his  engagement  for  his  employers,  he 
began  to  build  a  snmll  vebsel  for  himnelf ;  when»  being  at  a  loss  for  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  iron,  and  having  observed  the  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness 
of  the  locust  tree,  he  took  it  into  his  liead  that  treiiaiL,  or  tree-nails,  that  is, 
wooden  pins,  of  that  timber,  might  be  substituted  for  iron  bolts  it]  many 
places  where  they  would  be  lea>»t  lialilc  to  wrench  or  twist  (a.s  in  fiistening  the 
flour  tiniberii  to  the  keel,  und  the  knees  to  the  ends  of  the  beams,  which  two 
articles  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used  in  a  ship),  purposing,  when 
he  arrived  in  Entjland,  lo  bore  ont  the  locust  trenails,  and  drive  in  iron  bolts 
in  their  steail.  The  ship,  being  finished  and  loaded,  sailed  for  Liverpool,  mid 
returned  hack  to  Virginia  the  next  yejir  j  and  the  builder  hiimself  being  the  cap- 
tain of  her,  he  paid  piU'ticuUu"  attention  to  see  the  etfect  of  the  locust  trenails. 
After  the  strictest  exainiiiution,  he  found  that  they  effectually  answered  the 
purpose  intended.  It  wa;*,  however,  thought  prudent  to  take  Jsevend  uf  them 
ont,  and  to  put  in  iron  bolts  in  their  room ;  a4id  this  operation  afforticd  an- 
other proof  of  their  extraordinary  strength  and  firmncHs,  as  they  required  to  be 
driven  out  with  what  is  technically  called  a  set  bolt  (an  iron  pnncb)^  just  a« 
if  they  had  been  made  of  iron  ;  whereas  oak  trenails  are  usually  bored  out  with 
an  auger.  This  captain  aftcrwarda  died  in  the  West  Lidies ;  and  the  use  of 
the  locust  for  trenails  wa.s  neglected  for  some  years,  till  it  was  revived  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  by  a  ship-builder  of  eaiinence  at  New  York,  where 
it  hiw  since  l>een  in  general  use.  Till  the  value  of  the  locust  tree  for  trenails, 
or  trunnels,  as  they  are  called  by  Cobbett,  was  [>rovetl  in  America,  the)'  were 
formed  in  Britain  of  the  best  oak  tiniber  ;  and,  as  the  oak  wood  grown  in  Sussex 
is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  island,  oak  trenails  were  sent  from  thnt 
county  to  every  part  of  Britain ;  but  at  present  oak  is  only  partiaUy  used 
for  this  purjiobe,  locvist  trenails  being  imported  from  America  to  a  vary  great 
exlenl. 

Public  attention  being  thus,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
powerfully  directed  to  the  locust,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
various  pamphlets  and  papers  in  the  Transact imit  of  societiey  began  to 
l)€  fmbli^hed  on  the  subject.  A  IW'aiise  on  the  Commou  Acncia  wiis  pub- 
lished at  liordeauK  in  1762,  and  a  Mcunur  on  it  in  Paris  in  178G.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  recommended  for  [ilunting  on  the  hsxnks  of  rivers,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  banks  by  its  running  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  which 
they  throw  up,  The  writer  also  recommends  it  for  pea-sticksjiop-pole-s,  vine- 
props,  hoops,  wedges,  cogs  to  wheels,  &c.;  and  even  as  a  substitute  for  saint- 
foin,  as  a  forage  crop,  to  be  mown  thrice  a  year,  and  either  used  green,  or  tlried 
as  hay  and  stacked  mixed  with  straw  for  winter  use.  He  mentions  its  various 
medical  properties,  and  ailds  that  a  verj'  agreeable  syrup  is  made  from  the 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Aiemoin  of  the  American 
Acadcntif  of  Arh,  vtr.  for  17bo.  The  writer  says  that  the  wooti,  when  green, 
is  of  a  soft  texture,  but  it  bcconjcs  hard  when  dry.  He  considers  it  as  dur- 
able 5is  the  best  white  oak  ;  and  states  that  it  is  esteemed  preferable  to  the 
linil»cr  of  that  tree,  for  the  axletree.-i  of  carriages,  trenails  for  shi[)S,  and  many 
other  mechanical  purposes.     It  mokes  excellent  fviel,  being,  like  the  a^h,  fit  lo 
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\nirn  immediately  after  it  is  cut ;  miU  ita  shade       ess  iiijuriouM  to  gnihs  thuu 
that  of  most  other  trees. 

In  the  GinUcntnn**  Magn^anc  for  1791,  there  is  a  long  aceouiit  oFa  sthcJiie 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jcasup  for  growing  locust  trees  for  the  use  of  the  royal  n>ivy. 
It  is  there  propoaed,  that  an  net  of  parliainent  he  obtained,  <i|iportioiiing  about 
lOjlXKJ  acres  in  the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  be  set  apart 
for  growing  locust  trees,  live  oak  (^^uercus  virens),  and  while  oak  (^^ticrcus 
ulba)»  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The  diatance  at  which  Mr  Jensun 
proposes  to  plant  these  trees  is  16*4  ft.,  so  that  he  calciilate$i  an  acre  will 
produce  160  trees  of  about  \\  ton  each.  The  locust,  he  says,  will  be  fit  for 
ahip-building  in  25  or  SOyciirs,  the  live  oak  in  40  years,  and  the  white  oak  in 
00  yours,  from  the  time  of  planting,  lie  states  that  sitakea  made  of  the  locust 
wood  have  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  his  rertain  knoirletlffc^  for  80  or 
KM)  years  before  they  bc^an  to  decay  j  ami  that  the  live  oak  and  the  white  oak, 
though  they  do  not  attain  so  large  a  size  as  the  British  oak,  produce  a  more 
durable  timber.  He  recommenda  the  locust  tree  to  be  planted  in  poor  soil, 
but  the  oaks  "  in  good  rich  land.'*  In  order  to  >iave  eovcmrocnt  "  »ny  con- 
siderable expense,  he  proposes  to  firepnre  the  soil,  and  take  ciu-c  of  the  trees 
afterwards,  by  the  out-pensionerH  of  Chelsea,  who  are  to  be  sent  in  relays 
every  six  months,  and  to  dwell  in  houses  built  for  their  accommotlution  in 
central  parts  of  the  forest ;  every  house  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  allotted  to 
it  for  a  j^arden,  &c.  6tc.  {Gent.  Mag,,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  699.)  In  February,  1793, 
(30™*^  Phivioae,  an  2,)  the  National  Convention  decreed  that  an  impression  of 
UAnnuairc  dn  Cn/livat^ur  should  be  struck  otf,  and  disitributed  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  Conmiittee  of  Public  Instruction  thinking  it  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  elementary  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools.  In 
this  work,  every  day  in  the  year  h  marked  by  one  or  more  natural  pro- 
ductions, or  their  attendant  phenomena;  and  the  (Ith  of  May  (14-^^  Prairiul) 
was  consecrated  to  the  Roblnta  Psciid-yJcacia,  and  a  notice  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance, propagation,  culture,  and  uses. 

A  [jrtttr  on  the  Acncin,  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  was  published  in  the  Gentleman** 
Moffazhw  for  I  HO  I,  p.  1098.,  in  which,  quoting  from  Ray,  he  says  the  leaves 
arc  hiji^hly  grateful  to  cattle,  and  that  treatises  have  been  written  to  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  the  tree  for  its  young  shoots  as  forage.  Governor 
Pownall,  in  Young's  Annah  of  AfrrittUturcy  vol,  viii,,  slates  that  several  gen- 
tlemen in  America  have  informed  him»  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  posts  for  rail-fencing  made  of  the  locust  tree  stood  "  wet  and  tlry, 
next  the  ground,"  better  than  any  other  limber  posts  in  common  use ; 
auid  almost  as  well  as  posts  of  the  swamp  cctltu"  (the  deciduous  cypress). 
This  gentteaian  remarks  that  the  locust  wood  which  is  used  in  Amenca  for 
ship- building,  trenails,  and  postti,  has  commonly  been  grown  in  barren,  sandy, 
or  li^ht  soils;  and  that  in  England,  where  it  is  generally  planted  in  rich  soils, 
and  m  sheltered  situations,  the  tree  may,  probably,  outgrow  its  strength  ;  aud 
thus  the  branches  may  become  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  winds; 
while  the  wood  will  be  less  hard  and  tenacious,  and,  in  all  probability,  much 
IcAs  durable  than  in  America.  He  therefore  rccoiitmemls  planting  the  locust, 
in  England,  only  on  poor  soila,  when  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  timber  for 
useful  puqK>8e4. 

(n  the  Ihcrettiirmt  of  Agriculture  for  IK02,  ihire  in  a  paper  on  the  uses  of 
the  Holiinifl  Psedd-^cAcia  in  fencing,  in  which  it  is  recommended  as  a  hedge 
jdanton  poor,  gravelly,  sandy  soils.  Its  young  twigst  are  said  to  be  covered 
with  a  kind  oi  thorn  that  renders  them  terrible  to  animals  of  all  sorts;  and, 
connequently,  locust  hedges  can  retjuire  no  protection  from  cattle  when  yoniig. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  not  to  have  known,  that 
cattle  arc  Haul  to  be  remarkably  fond  o(  the  snoots  both  in  America  and 
France.  Ue  recommends  traming  each  plant  to  a  single  shoot,  in  order  that, 
ifter  a  certain  time,  the  hedge  may  be  cut  down,  ami  the  |ilant.s  which  have 
iXHDpOflcd  it  may  lie  uschI  for  ho|)-|MjleK,  for  |>usis  and  rsuh,  and  for  other 
naKK  purt>oscii.     (>uch  hedges,  he  stiys,  iu*e  cumuion  iu  Uennany  :  the  writer 
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tukiut  ihat,  diou^'li  seeiis  may  be  procured  in  the  ncighbourhooil  of  London, 
^et  thru  the  WjH  niotic  is  to  iiufiort  thciii  from  Nortli  America ;  «enJiiJgr  the 
[lOrJcr  for  thut  purpose  in  the  month  of  June,  ami  being  particularly  oirckil  to 
^t  seeds  of  ttitvt  yeur»  bfciiiii»e  two  years*  old  sccU*»  will  not  grow.  (Ifccrt-a- 
lHoin  iu  Ai^rlctdturVi  vol.  vi.  p.  JGO.)  Li  France,  in  ihc  year  Jb03,  a  work, 
[^ititlcd  Lcttrv  »iir  le  KoiiiiiuT^  was  pubJibhed  in  Paris  by  M.  Francois  dc 
l^euicbutcau,  contiiiniiig  tltc  csiicncc  ut  all  thut  had  been  previously  published 
the  subject  in  Fruuce,  supported  by  the  republication  of  many  [Previously 
rritten  tracts,  or  extracts  from  theiu.  A  tran^^ilation  of  M.  Fran^oijik^ii  worL 
:cupies  the  first  150  jMiges  otWithers's  Idealist  on  the  Acacia i  and,  with  a 
[^liotice  of  the  article  by  Atlanson,  in  the  French  Encycioptedia,  mid  another  by 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Journal  da  Forclt,  dated  IKJU,  formi»  a  very  interesting 
history  of  the  tree  in  Fnince,  from  itb  fii'i>t  introduction  into  that  country  to 
the  present  lime.  The  result  of  all  that  hii-<>  been  t^aid  in  favour  uf  the 
ucui'itt  in  France,  according  to  Miller,  is,  that  it  is  generally  employed  in  that 
oo»Antry  to  decorate  pleasure-grounds ;  but  he  is  *'  not  uwarc  that  there  are 
any  forest  plantations  of  acacia,  lor  the  express  purpose  of  raising  timber  for 
l^rpenter's  work,  luid  ship  litnber."  (  Withers' t  Trcatist',  p.  27«.) 

In  the  year  1823,  an  extraordiniiry  sensation  wiis  excited  in  Brit^dn  respect- 

\g  this  tree  by  Col'bett,     This  wrher  vshile  in  Auierica,  from  Ibl7  to  18H>, 

liieHy  occupied  hiniaelf  iu  farming  and  gardejiing  in  Lon^  Island^neur  New 

[,Vork  ;  and, during  that  period,  an  he  tells  Uii  in  his  Wimilands  (§  3^0.),  **  was 

convinced  il)at  notliing  in  the  timber  way  could  be  so  j^reat  a  benefit  as  the 

general  cultivation  of  this  tree."     He  adds :  "  Thus  thinking,  I  brought  home 

a  parcel  of  the  secnls  with  me  in  1819,  but  I  bad  no  means  of  sowinji  it  till 

Jb23.     I  tJien  be^an  sowing  it,  but  upon  a  very  small  scale.    1  sohl  the  jilants ; 

and  since  that  tunc  1  have  sold  altogether  more  than  a  milhon  o(  them  "  ! 

Ue  elsewhere  states,  in  the  same  work  (§  380.),  that  he  sold  one  year's  trans- 

Klantcd  plants  at  IU/.  per  IDO.  He  had  a  large  kitchen-^dea  behind  his 
ouse  at  Kensin:;ton,  which  he  turned  into  a  nureery ;  and  lie  also  grew  trees 
cxleusively  on  his  farnj  at  Barnes,  in  fcJurrey.  He  ijuported  American  tree 
^t^iis^  and  grafts  of  fruit  trees:  and  he  strongly  reeomniended  all  of  these  to 
the  Britiah  public,  in  his  FoiUtcai  Jicgi^fcr,  and  iu  the  IVoodlavds,  which  was 
publislicd,  in  numbers,  irom  lH25  to  IH2S,  In  these  works,  he  more  espe- 
cially dirixted  uttcution  to  the  locust  tree,  urging,  in  his  clear  utid  forcible 
manner,  tlie  immense  importance  of  this  tree  in  ship-building;  and  he  was  the 
meiuis  of  many  thousands  of  it  being  planted  in  the  southern  and  midille  diiH 
iricts  of  l-JO^laml,  and  even  ag  (iir  north  as  Durham.  The  nume  of  locust,  as 
applied  to  this  tree,  was,  before  Cobbett's  tinie,  almost  unkui»wn  in  England, 
and  many  persons,  in  consequence,  thought  it  was  a  new  tree.  Hence,  while 
quantities  of  (>lanis  of  Robinta  Pseiid-..icacia  stood  unasked  for  in  the  nur- 
seiies,  the  locust,  wliicb  every  one  believed  couid  only  be  had  genuine  from 
Mr.  Cobbctt,  could  not  be  grown  by  him  in  suflkient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand.  Cobbctt  imported  the  seeds  iu  tons;  but,  when  he  ran  cJiort  of  the 
real  American  onea^  he  procured  them,  as  well  us  young  plants,  from  the 
London  nurseries.  This  we  state  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mjt.  William 
Malcolm  of  tlie  Kensington  Nursery,  who  sold  him  both  seeds  nnd  plants. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  Cobbett's  doing  tliis;  but, 
had  the  public  known  that  locust  seeds  and  locust  plants  were  so  easily  to 
be  procured,  it  is  probable  that  the  locust  mania  would  never  have  attamed 
the  height  it  did.  We  have  ourselves,  several  times,  siccompanicd  planters 
to  Cobbett's  nursery  to  procure  trees ;  and  went  once  witli  a  gentleman  who 
hail  purchased  a  large  estate  in  South  Wales,  who  boiigtit  some  thousands  of 
locust  plants  to  send  to  it.  When  he  mentioned  to  us  his  intention,  wc  told 
liiui  tiiat  he  might  purchase  the  plants  at  half  the  price  in  the  Bristol  Nursery; 
nod  that,  from  the  comptirative  shortness  of  the  distance,  he  would  not  only 
save  a  considerable  expense  in  carriage,lmt  tliat  the  plant.s  would  be  m  a  much 
frcdlier  state,  aud>  consequently,  more  likel}  to  grow  when  they  arrived  at  his 
place.    No  argimjeuiii  •  »f  ours,  however,  were  of  any  avail ;  and  Cobbett's  locust 
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trees  wett  detidedly  preferred,  at  any  ocxst,  to  Miller's  robinius.  A  notice  oi 
CobbcU*s  nursery,  and  of  the  various  treee  th»t  he  cultivutcd  in  it,  \^ill  U? 
found  in  bis  fVoodJand*,  aiid  in  ibc  Gardewr*$  Mafitizim\  vi>l.  iii,  p,  3(;3.  At 
pre^cflt,  the  rugc  for  planting  tlie  locust  has  altogether  sul«^idc<l ;  l>ut  the  great 
unportance  of  the  tree  in  $hi|>4)uiidu»g,  and  tor  &U}>p1}iii^  fuel,  hoii-polcs, 
btticks  for  iicHb,  und  ainiUar  nurpo»e^,  is  iAl>out  to  be  illuistruted  by  au  eiithu> 
siji^iic  admirer  of  it,  W.  WxtlierK,  E»q.,  of  Holt,  Norf<»ik,  auUiorof  a  Ahnwii 
midresicd  to  the  Socitti/  of  Jr/vr,  ow  //if  VUinUn\i^  and  Hcaiiug  uf  ForcMt  Tntrg^ 
6tc^  &c.  Thitt  gentleiniiii  has  libLTully  aiul  kindly  sent  us  the  proof  sheets, 
as  (ar  as  printed  (to  |>,320.).of  his  Trcntise  vn  the  GwivUt^  QualUkt^  and  Uaci  oj' 
the  Acacia  Tree^  &c.,  with  lilwrty  to  make  whatever  use  of  them  we  chouse. 
Mr.  Withers  coinroeoa^  by  j:iving  a  ifanaltiiion  of  the  Ldtre  mr  le  Bobinicr, 
cS:c.,of  M.  Franyois  de Nculchutcau»(  l2iiio, Paris,  1803>)  before-menlioiiod;  wid 
iibtitnict*  fronj  tbc  Pieces  relatives  d  la  Culture  vt  am  Uitij^ta  de  cct  Arhrt\ 
whidi  M,  Frunyoia  hiitl  apoeoded  to  his  work,  lie  then  gives  extracts  frtmi 
the  writings  ol'  MAI.  F.C.  Medicus  and  /Vndre  Michaux  on  the  subject ;  and, 
next,  notices  on  the  acacia  by  British  writers.  These  form  the  first  part  of  his 
work.  Tlie  second  eondists  of  original  couuuunications,  coiiJpriMJtjjj  vHrious 
letters  from  nobkineii  and  gcnilciuen  in  ditierent  parts  oi  the  country,  who 
have  planted  the  locust,  who  have  large  trees  of  it,  or  who  Imve  applietl  it  to 
diflerent  pnrposen.  The  tacts  collected  in  this  part  of  the  work  ore  confiriu- 
atory  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  \i\  favourable  boib>  and  bituations;  und 
oi  the  suitableness  and  durability  of  its  timber  for  trenuils,  |)usts,  and  fencings 
aod  also  for  axleirces  of  liuibcr  carriages  ;  but  they  aflbrd  no  evidence  either 
of  the  tree  producing  a  gi'cat  bulk  of  timber,  or  of  its  timber  being  uppli- 
cuble  to  the  jrencral  purposet*  of  construction.  Only  one  of  the  writers 
uientions  acaciu  boards  or  pliuik&  ;  and»  though  boruc  of  them  recommend  the 
wood  for  hop-poleii,  there  is  no  evidence  given  of  the  length  of  time  that 
these  poles  will  last.  Some  useful  experiments,  by  difierent  contributors,  are 
detailed,  showing  the  rate  o\'  grow  ih  of  the  tree,  and  the  strength  and  eUs- 
ticity  o(  tlie  timber,  which  will  be  hercailer  noticed. 

In  France  and  the  south  of  Gemiany,  we  are  informed  by  fiaudrijjurt,  in 
the  JDictiunuairv  de»  Eaux  tt  det  Furt'/ji,  the  locuit  was  at  first  rtsceived  with 
enthusiasm  as  an  oruaiaeotal  tree ;  but  was  afterwards  rejected,  because  it 
was  discovered  that  its  leayes  appeared  late  in  the  seitsun,  its  branches  were 
brittle,  its  prickles  diMgreeuble;  luul,  above  till,  thut  it  would  not  bc*ar  the 
shears,  it  was  for  a  laog  tune  almost  forgotten,  till  alter  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  style  of  i^nleaing^i  when  a  reactioo  in  its  favour  took  plucc,  and 
it  was  preferred  to  all  other  trees  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
ami  was  found,  uIho,  to  be  a  useful  tree,  (iaiticuliu"Iy  lor  tuel.  In  France, 
Bnudrillart  continues,  many  authors  have  written  on  the  iocu<«t,  mid  most 
of  thein  have  greatly  exaggerated  its  merits.  Among  tJiose  who  have  de- 
termined Its  real  merits  best,  he  thinks,  are  M.  Bokc,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ralisation in  the  Jardin  des  ]^laotes;  M.  Mallet,  Conservator  of  Forests  at 
I'oiticrs;  and  tbc  younger  Michau^.  These  authors,  he  continues,  while 
they  }>ointed  out  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  locust,  have,  at  the  saiue 
time,  shown  the  t^ils  tliat  must  arise  from  exajigcruting  its  merits.  Thus, 
he  says  that  M.  Francois  wrote  in  favour  of  pkntiug  this  tree  in  parti- 
cular soils  and  situations;  but  others  recommended  it  to  be  planted  every 
where;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  not  succeeding  in  unsuitable  soils,  a  third 
cbas  ot  writers  recommend  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  be  dibconiinuud 
altogether.  As  an  exam|)le  of  want  of  success  in  cidtivating  the  locust,  he 
r^ers  to  the  heaths  oi  (.londreville,  where  the  tree  has  been  planted  extcn- 
■vcly  in  a  white  sand,  in  which,  though  the  /^inus  marltima  luid  s^lvestris 
and  the  birch  thrive,  it  failed  altogether,  excej^Jt  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  M. 
Baudrilhu-t  nicntions  several  other  cases,  in  which  large  tracts  of  country  have 
been  plou;u:hcrl,  aiul  sown  broml-cast  witJi  locu.^t  seed;  aud  where  the  st*od» 
came  up,  but  thcplaitts  never  did  any  ^ood,ow)ii^'  tu  theUgtitoess  and  sterility 
of  the  soil.     Even  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  locust  treen,  \\hi  n  |ilunirtl 
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iLUiong  masses  of  other  treca,  grew  mpklly  for  five  or  six  yearn,  fur  exceeding 
in  height  the  birch,  the  pcrfumcil  chcnr}„  the  chcjstnut,  the  yew,  and  the  com- 
mon sallow,  planlctl  with  them,  tliej  disappeared  entirely  after  a  certain  luanber 
of  ,>eitrs;  the  other  trees  mencion&d  having  become  more  vigorous,  ami  choked 
them.  Locusts,  not  planted  lunong  masses  of  other  trees,  out  by  themselves, 
in  tt  single  row,  exposed  to  the  air  on  every  aide,  succeed  much  better ; 
beciittiie  it  is  found  from  experience  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  light  and 
iiir  for  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  a  great  deal  of  surface  soil  for  their 
vvidely  spreading  creeping  roots,  M.  Mallet  hud  no  belter  huoccss  in  the 
Forest  of  Marcuil,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  where  the  soil  is  moist  and 
aquatic  ;  nor  in  the  Forest  of  Chatellerault,  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy.  M. 
Baudrillart  concludes  by  repciiting  what  Micbaux  has  stated;  viz.  that  it  is 
only  in  a  favourable  climate,  and  in  a  good  soil,  that  Hie  tree  attains  a  great 
size,  even  in  its  native  country.  In  France,  and  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  the  tree  is  aeldora  seen  of  a  greater  heignt  than  50  ft.  or 
tJO  ft.  In  Germany,  the  tree  thrives  in  the  middle  states,  attaining  a  consi- 
derable height  even  nt  Berlin  and  Munich,  In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in 
favourable  situations,  it  seems  to  grow  nearly  as  high  as  it  does  in  France* 

In  America,  the  locust  has  been  planted  here  and  there  al)out  farm-houses, 
and  along  fences ;  and,  since  tl>e  forests  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyetl  in 
the  war  of  independence,  many  persons  have  cultivated  the  tree  for  its  tim- 
ber, and  have  supplied  trenails,  from  the  larger  trees,  to  the  shipwrights  of 
New  York.  Theae  |)lantation8  seldom  exceed  the  extent  of  20  or  30  acres  in 
one  ]»lace,  though  several  agricultural  societies  have  offered  premiums  for  their 
encouragement.  Though  ithe  locust  tree,  in  its  nutund  habitalH,  has  never 
been  known  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  yet,  about  the  beginning  of  tJie 
present  cent»ry,the  plantations  of  this  tree  in  the  United  States  were  generally 
attacked  by  a  winged  insect,  which  de(}08itcd  its  eggs  hi  the  bark  ;  imd  the 
caterpillars  produced  from  them  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  mining  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  trunk  became  completely  perfo- 
rated, and  was  easily  broken  over  by  the  wind.  In  conscfjnence  of  the  di?icou- 
rugement  given  by  this  circumstance  to  planting  the  locust  in  America,  and  the 
constant  consumption  in  that  countiy  of  the  timber  atToriled  by  tlie  indigenous 
treeti,  Michaux  thinks  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  locui>t  tree  will  be 
more  abundant  in  Europe  than  in  America.  This  insect  is  probably  the 
C'i^ssus  robJnia;  of  Peck,  (See  A'irAy  and  Spcncc*g  I ntroduct'um  to  Enfomoiogi/, 
vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  It  does  not  appear,  that,  in  America,  a  rich  soil  injures  the 
tree,  as  has  been  .illeged  by  Gov.  Pownall  (see  p.  G 15  )  ;  for  Michaux  says  that, 
where  it  atUiins  the  largest  si2;e,and  produces  the  best  timber,  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  the  land,  when  cleared,  will  yield  from  30  to  Ufl  bii&hels  af 
maize  an  acre,  for  severid  years  in  succession,  without  manure.  In  America, 
on  the  s;unc  land  where  the  oak,  the  hickory,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  elm  attain  a  large  size,  the  locust  does  not  exceed  Mt  ft.  or  ■Vi  ft.  in  height. 
This  speaks  volumes  against  its  value  for  general  cultivation  as  a  timber  tree. 

Prope-rtu's  find  Uses,  A  cubic  foot  ui'  locust  wood,  newly  cut,  weighs  03  lb. 
8oz. ;  half-tlry,  56  lb.  4  oz. ;  and,  when  quite  dry,  only  -tH  lb.  i  oz.  Accordmg 
to  M.  lljirtig,  its  value  for  fuel,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  12 
to  15.  For  duration,  this  author  places  it  immediately  after  the  oak,  lM:fore  the 
larch  and  the  Scotch  pine.  According  to  Barlow  {]VIUutm'»  71rc«/uf,p.  256.), 
the  strength  of  acacia  timber,  as  compared  with  fine  English  oak,  is  as  1857  to 
1672 ;  the  strength  of  ash  being  as  2026  ;  beech,  155G  ;  elm,  10)3 ;  Riga  fir, 
I  lOH ;  Mmleir.1  larch,  1000  \  Norway  ftpar  (spruce  fir),  1474 ;  imd  teak.  2462. 
From  some  experiments  made  at  Brest  in  1823,  and  comnmnicated  by  Dr. 
Bowring  to  Mr.  Withers,  the  weight  of  acacia  was  found  to  be  one  sixth 
greater  than  tliat  of  oak;  its  strength  as  1427  to*<20;  and  its  elasticity  as  21 
to  9.  By  experiments  made  in  the  yard  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  com- 
muniaited  to  Mr.  Withers  by  Dr.  Inman  (Trcatm-t  *p,  265.).  it  nnpears  that 
the  lateral  ^trfc•ngth  of  the  aeucia  in  resisting  fracture  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  cndi  in  ihc  proportion  of  1  to  «»'75.     From  all  these  experiments,  how- 
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ever  different  the  results,  tt  may  arScly  be  concluded,  ihut  nound  acdcia  wooti 
is  heavier,  harder^  stronger^  more  rigid,  more  elnfltic,  and  tougher,  ihsin  that 
of  the  best  English  oak  ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  more  fit  than  oiik  for 
trenails.  The  lute  Lord  King,  who  had  some  large  locust  trees  on  his 
estate  at  Ockham  Court,  gives  the  following  opinion  of  the  strenj^th  and 
durability  of  the  timber,  lie  says,  **  It  endures  aa  posta  louder  than  oak  or 
any  other  wood,  except  yew  ;  but  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  it  never  breaks 
Ui  any  strain :  1  can  give  you  an  instance  in  proof  of  this.  We  arc  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  machine  called,  with  us,  the  houtcrt,  for  bringing  home 
large  tree«  without  any  other  tackle.  The  axletrce  is  always  made  of  the 
best  ash ;  and  yet  mine  never  Ifisted  more  than  two  years,  w  ithoiu  being 
broken  with  the  strain  of  lifting  trees  from  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the 
.sudden  force  when  the  pole  turns  over.  About  2d  years  ago,  uiy  carpenter 
put  in  an  acacia  axle,  w  hich  lasted  1 1  years,  and  then  was  as  sounil  a^  it  wa^ 
the  first  day ;  but,  as  the  wheels  were  worn  out,  the  carpenter  thought  it  bei»t 
to  put  in  another  acacia  axle,  as  some  of  the  pin-holes  were  a  little  worn  :  and  I 
bcheve  that  axletrce  now  remains  in  use."  {Withers  i  Treatise ^  p.  283.)  At 
Gtxidwood,  in  Sussex,  there  ore  a  great  many  acacia  trees  in  the  plantations, 
which  were  planted  in  the  tlays  of  CoUinson  and  Miller.  The  tinibtr  has  been 
chiefly  used  for  out-door  fences ;  anti,  after  standing  30  years,  is  yet  perfectly 
souud.  It  is  there  considered  much  superior  to  the  oak,  for  its  strength 
antl  dunibility.  (///trf.,  p.  iJliO.)  At  Cheom,  in  Surrey,  on  the  estate  of  A. 
Palmer,  Estj.,  there  arc  acacia  pcjsts  which  have  stooti  30  years,  and  tu'c 
quite  sound  ;  and  trees  which,  after  having  been  14-  yciu"s  planted,  arc  large 
enough  for  making  such  posts.  (Ibid.,  p.  28D.)  In  the  various  comuiuni- 
i-alions  to  Mr.  Withers,  there  i.s  no  evidence  of  the  durability  of  the  locust 
as  ho[>-fjo!es,  notwithstanding  all  that  Cubbctt  has  said  on  the  subject.  (Inc 
writer  s|)eak 8  of  try infj  the  young  treea  in  that  capacity;  and  another  says 
that  he  found  that  the  locust,  when  about  the  size  of  a  stake,  did  not 
potsesa  more  durability  than  stakes  of  tlie  oak  or  the  beech,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions.  The  sap-wood  of  the  acacia,  this  writer  adds,  appears  to  be 
equally  as  rapid  in  decay  as  that  of  the  oak.  {fbid,,  p.  240.)  The  truth  U, 
as  Lord  King  and  Lord  Stanhope  observe  to  Mr.  Withers  (Jbul.,  591.  and 
292.),  the  acacia  ia  a  branchy-headed  tree,  both  when  )  oung  and  old ;  and  \b 
neither  calculated  to  produce  straight  poles  in  the  former  state,  nor  much 
tirohcr  in  the  latter. 

In  America,  according  to  Michaux,  the  greatest  consumption  of  locust 
wood  is  for  posts;  which,  if  the  tree  is  felled  in  winter,  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  is  suspended,  and  the  posts  are  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry  before  they  arc  set,  are  estimated  to  la^it  +0  years.  This  dura- 
tion, however,  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
the  trees  have  grown  ;  those  having  the  heart-wood  red  lasting  twice  as  long 
as  those  in  which  it  is  white.  Mjchaux  ha»  remarked  that,  if  the  trunks  of 
the  locust  trees  grown  in  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  exceed  13  in.  in  diameter, 
when  they  are  cut  down  and  split  open,  they  arc  fre(|uenily  found  to  be  de- 
cayed at  the  heurt;  but  that  tnis  i.s  not  the  case  with  trees  that  have  grown 
further  south :  which  shows  that  poor  soil  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  suf. 
ficicnt,  as  Governor  Pownall  seems  to  allege  (sec  p.  til5,),  to  make  the  tree 
produce  good  timber.  The  American  shipwrights  use  as  much  locust 
wood  as  they  can  procure;  finding  it  as  durable  as  the  live  ouk,  and 
the  red  cedar;  with  the  a»lvantage  of  being  stronger  than  the  former, 
and  lighter  than  the  latter.  It  is  dilScult,  however,  to  procure  locust 
wt»od  of  sufficient  size  for  shij)-building ;  for,  even  in  those  dis^tricts  where 
the  tree  thrives  best,  nine  tenths  of  the  trunks  do  not  exceed  I  i\.  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  .3(>ft.  to  +Oft.  in  height.  The  wood  is  used  for  trcnailw  in 
all  the  seaports  of  the  middle  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kin<l  t»f 
timber.  Instead  of  decaying,  it  acquires  an  extraord»niu*y  degree  of  hanlness 
witii  time.  In  IHH),  these  tremulH  were  10  dollars  u  thousand  at  Philiutelplita  ; 
and  from  50,000  to  1(^,000  <if  them   were  armually  exported  to  En^:l;l^>! 
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Mr.  B,  Couch,  Itiic  timber  and  store  receiver  at  Plymoutli  DockynrU, 
writing  to  Mr.  Withers  in  January,  1834,  says,  *'  I  recollect  that,  about  30 
years  since,  certain  ship-owncrH  in  Scotland,  considering  that  locust  trenaik 
were  very  durable,  with  ^rcat  lateral  strength,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
the  United  States  for  n  supply.  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  in  consequence 
of  my  raentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  they  have 
been  contracted  for  and  eraployecl  in  the  [English  govcmineTit]  dockyards, 
where  tliey  have  attained  a  verj*  hi^h  character."  He  adds,  "  I  speak  of 
locusts  the  growth  oi'  the  United  States.  I  have  hnd  no  experience,  neither 
have  I  obtained  any  intelligence,  respcctinc  locusts  the  growth  of  England-*' 
(  IVitJitWn  Treatise,  p.  .'i02,)  Sir  Robert  8eppings  also  bears  witness  to  the  "ex- 
cellent properties  of  the  locust  tree  for  the  trenails  of  ships,"  which,  he  says, 
"  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  (his  country,** 
(f/w/.,  p*  267.)  Writing  to  Mr.  Withers  in  June,  1829,  from  the  'Svry 
i>fficc,  he  observes,  "  We  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  imported  a 
considerable  umnber  of  locust  trenails  from  America."  (Urid.,  p,  268.) 

In  civil  architecture,  in  America,  the  locust  is  chiefly  used  for  sills  and 
wall-plates.  The  sills  of  doors,  and  the  wooden  framing  of  the  half  timber 
houses,  which  are  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  are  found  to  last 
longer,  when  made  of  locust  wood,  tlian  those  made  from  any  other  tree, 
except  the  red  nudl>erry  (Afonis  rubra).  Michaux  states  that  the  locust 
wood  is  not  employed  in  America  for  staves  and  hoops,or  for  making  hedges,  as 
it  hns  been  asserted  to  be  \iy  some  writers  ;  but  that  it  han  been  extensively 
used  by  cabinet-makers ;  and  that  it  is  substituted  by  ttuTicrs  and  toy-makers 
for  the  box.  These  are  aU  the  uses  of  the  wood  of  the  locust  tree  in  Amerira. 
In  France,  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Girondc,  in  copses,  which 
tae  cut  at  the  age  of  i  years  for  props  to  vines;  and  these  props  arc  found 
to  last  more  than  20  years.  Old  trees,  in  the  sanjc  district,  ure  pollarded,  antl 
their  heads  cut  off  every  tliird  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  great  incon- 
reniencc  tUtcnding  these  props  is  in  the  prickles  with  which  they  arc  armed ; 
but  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  oi  either  of  the  strong-growing  thomless 
vsuHetics,  viz.  R.  P.  inermis  and  R.  P.  spectalniliB.  In  Paris,  many  small 
Brticles  are  made  of  the  wood  ;  such  as  snlt-cellars,  sugar-basins,  spoons,  forks, 
puper-knives,  Sac.  Michaux  observes  that  the  locust  should  never  be  grown 
in  r»  |)oor  soil,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  vine- props  or  fuel;  for  l>oth 
which  uses  the  plants,  he  says,  should  be  cut  over  every  fourth  year.  Even 
in  that  case,  he  adds,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  cease  to  grow  vigorously;  and 
will  ultinuitely  prove  less  profitable,  on  such  soils,  than  the  common  birch. 

Ituly,  mid  the  southern  departments  of  France,  Murhaux  considers  the 
countries  where  the  greatest  advantages  may  be  expecte<l  from  the  ra()id 
growth  of  the  locust*  In  good  soils,  in  such  climates,  at  the  end  of  :!J0  or  2.5 
years,  he  says  that  a  mass  of  wood  may  be  obtained  from  the  locust,  twice  as 
great  as  from  any  other  species  of  tree.  In  Lombardy,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
IS  used  for  many  rural  purposes.  Young  plants  of  it  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  fomiing  hedges;  but  this  is  now  almndaned,  because  the  tree 
was  found  to  ini{iovcri.s;h  the  soil;  and,  as  it  grew  old,  it  lost  Itn  prickle.s; 
besides,  from  being  continually  primed  to  keep  it  low,  the  hedge  becomes  thin 
Brvt  open  at  bottom,  and  the  plants  end  in  being  little  more  than  mere  stumps. 
(See  a<ud.  A  fog.,  vol.  xi.  p.  641?.) 

In  countries  with  an  agriculture  in  which  clovers  and  root  crops  do  not  enter 

I  into  the  rotation,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  may  fonii  a  substitute  for  these  articles 

Bs  provender  for  cattle.    When  the  tree  is  cultivated  (or  tliis  purpose,  it  ought 

sitner  to  be  treateil  like  the  fiirzc,  and  mown  every  year;  or  the  trees  allowed 

|l|o  grow  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  kept  as  pollar4l8,  the  branches  Iwing 

eut  off  every  other  year.     This  cutting  should  take  place  in  the  middle  of 

ivummcr,  at  which  time  the  branches  can  be  dried  for  use  during  winter  ;  and 

I  one  or  two  shoots  should  be  left  on  the  tree  to  keep  up  vegetation,  which 

nhoots  must  be  cut  off  during  the  following  winter.      In  France,  the  green 

fihoots,  when  cut  off,  are  imroe<liatcly  tied  up  in  Ihtle  bundles ;  and,  after 
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bdne  eiposed  to  the  air  for  7  ot  8  days  to  ^r}%  they  are  mkcn  home,  and 
put  m  a  iMim  or  into  a  rick,  between  layers  «»f  xtrnw,  to  wbirli  ihcy  coumiu- 
Tiicnte  their  frngrnnce  and  siigury  taste.  When  the  shoots  arc  to  he  eaten 
green,  none  arc  taken  hut  thoae  of  the  some  scuson ;  because  in  them  the 
prickles  are  hcrhaceous,  and,  eonsequently,  do  not  ii^jure  the  months  of  the 
animals*  The  roots  of  the  lornst  iirc  very  sweot,  nnd  nfTortJ  an  extract  which 
might  supply  the  phice  of  that  obtained  from  liquorice  roots  j  the  entire 
plant  is  also  said  to  aflbrd  a  yellow  Aye.  The  Howers  have  l>cen  employed 
medicinally  as  antispasmodics,  and  to  form  an  agree-nble  and  refreshing  syrup^ 
which  is  dnnnk  with  water  to  quench  thirst.  M.  Francois  says  he  never 
drank  any  thing  to  be  comfmrcd  to  a  liquor  distiilett  from  locust  flowers  in 
St.  Domingo,  These  Howers,  he  adds,  retain  their  perfume  when  dried;  and 
those  of  a  single  tree  are  sufficient  to  give  ft  scent  rescmbKng  thai  of  orange 
blossoms  to  a  whole  garden. 

Afl  an  ornamental  tree,  when  full-groMn,  according  to  Gilpin,  the  acacia  is 
an  elegant,  and  often  n  very  beautiful,  object ;  whether  it  leathers  to  the  ground, 
as  it  sometimes  docs,  or  is  attorned  with  a  Hfcht  foliage  hanging  from  the 
nhoots :  but  its  beqnly,  he  adds,  i«  frail ;  and  "it  is  of  all  trees  the  least 
able  to  endure  the  blajit.  In  »omc  {>heltered  8f)ot,  it  may  ornaineDt  a  garden  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  adorn  a  country.  Its  wood  is  of  so  brittle 
a  texture,  especially  whrn  it  is  encumbered  with  a  weight  of  folisi^,  that  you 
can  never  depend  upon  its  jiid  in  filling'  up  the  part  you  wish.  The  branch 
you  admire  to-day  may  be  dcm<)li«he<l  to-morrow.  The  misfortune  in,  the 
acacia  is  not  one  of  those  grand  objects,  like  the  oak,  whose  dignity  is  often 
increaAed  by  ruin.  It  dcjietids  on  its  beauty,  rather  than  on  its  grandeur, 
which  is  a  qtuility  more  liable  to  injury.  I  may  add,  however,  in  its  favour, 
that,  if  it  be  easify  injured,  it  repairs  the  injury  more  quickly  than  any  other 
tree.     Few  trees  n)nkc  so  rapid  a  growth."  {(ri/pin\  Fnrcxt  Scenery ^  \.  p.  7^.) 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  Britain,  the  locust  is  only  calculated 
for  favourable  climates  and  gootl  soils;  and  that,  when  grown  in  thene  with  a 
view  to  profit  as  timber,  it  should  be  cut  down  ftt  the  end  of  30  or  40  years. 
Perhaps  it  may  prove  more  profitable  aa  a  copse  wood,  for  piH>duciT>p  fencing 
stuff,  or  fuel :  but,  even  for  these  purnoses,  we  feet  confident  that  ic  cannot 
be  grown  for  many  years  together,  witn  advantage,  on  the  same  soil.  We  do 
not  think  it  at  all  suitable  for  hop-|>oles;  because,  even  when  crowded  together 
in  nurser}'  lines,  it  cannot  be  got  to  grow  utraight,  and  it  ulinost  alwiiys  loses 
its  main  shoot :  besides,  if  it  did  grow  straight,  th<.re  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  stakes  made  from  young  locust  trees,  and  used  for  hop-poles,  are  more 
durable  than  stakes  of  the  ash,  chestnut,  or  any  other  tree.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  tliat  Cobl>ett,  apfinrently  without  ever  having  seen  n  hop-pole  made  of 
locust,  boldly  aflSnrus  that  the  tree  i»  admirably  aiUipted  for  that  purpose; 
that  trees  from  his  nursery,  after  being  4  years  planted  on  I^rd  Kaduor's 
estate  at  Coleshill,  were  "  fit  for  hop-poles,  that  will  last  in  that  capacity  for 
80  or  30  years  at  the  least ''  ( ll'oodtftnris^  *)  3H0.) ;  that  such  poles  arc  worth 
ft  shilling  each  (that  is,  neflrly  ilouble  what  was  tit  that  time  the  price  of  good 
ash  bofi-poles)';  that  6  acres  would  thus,  in  5  years,  t>rotluce  5!^fl/. ;  and  that 
each  stump,  left  after  the  p«>le  wm  cut  down,  would  send  up  8  or  li  poles 
for  the  next  crop;  which,  being  cut  down  in  their  turn,  at  the  end  of 
another  5>  years,  would,  of  course,  nroducc  two  or  three  limes  the  above 
sum  ''  I  (^  385.) ;  that  locust  wo(h1  is  *'  absolutely  indestructible  by  tire 
powers  of  earth,  nir,  and  water  ;**  and  that  **  no  man  in  America  wiil  pre- 
tend to  say  that  he  ever  saw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decayed  state."  ( /did,,  ^  3^,) 
After  this,  it  will  not  be  wondcrctl  at  that  CoWtctt  should  call  the  locust  *'  the 
tree  of  trees,"  and  that  he  should  eidogise  it  in  the  following  pjissage,  which 
is  so  v]  '    '         m,  and  so  well  exemplifies  tliie  kind  of  quackery  in 

which  I  le  it  entire; — '*  The  tinic  will  come,"  he  observes, 

**  -    '  r.<n  i>«.  vn  \  mffiint,  when  the  locust  tree  will  l>c  more  conuuon  in 

I  iK  the  o»ik  ;  whtf)  a  rn;iii  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  tisid  anything 

tHi.  <,.,  I,  <  111  the  lUrtkinK  of  silU,  posts,  ^ates,  joists,  feet  for  rick-stands,  Mocks 
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and  axJetrces  for  wheoU,  ho|>-|)olc.s,  pales,  or  for  any  thiiip  where  ilnrv  U 
li^ibility  to  rot.  Thif«  time  will  not  [m  distant,  seeing  (hui  the  IcHii^t  i;nms  mi 
fiist.  Tlie  next  race  of  chihlren  but  one,  that  is  to  my,  iUohv  who  will  htr 
born  00  yesirs  liL-nce,  will  think  that  locust  trees  have  alwa}fi  been  the  most 
numerou's  trees  in  England ;  and  son»c  curious  writer  of  a  century  or  two 
hence  will  tell  hia  readeri^  that,  wonderful  us  it  may  seem,  '  the  locust  was 
hardly  know^l  in  England  until  about  the  year  1823,  when  the  nution  was 
introduced  to  o  knowleil^jie  of  it  by  Williani  Cobbett.*  What  he  will  say  of 
me  besides,  I  do  not  know ;  hut  I  know  that  he  will  sa^'  this  of  mc, 
I  enter  upon  this  account,  therefore,  knowing  that  I  am  wntinij  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries  to  conic/*  {Ibid,^  J  351.)     The  absurdity  of  the  above 

(passage  renders  it  almost  unworthy  of  comment ;  but  wc  may  remark 
that,  even  supposing  all  thnt  C()bbett  says  in  it  of  the  application  of  the 
locust  were  true,  the  u.sci>  which  he  has  enumerated  do  not  amount  to  « 
hundredth  part  of  those  to  which  titnber  is  i)p|j!ieil  in  this  country.  Hence, 
were  hi.i  [iredictions  to  he  verified,  and  were  the  locust  to  become  more  pre- 
valent than  the  oak,   we  should  Gad   its  wood  a  miscruble  subHtitutc,  in  the 

-construction  of  ships  and  houses,  for  that  of  our  ortlinary  tiinlier  trees*. 
Every  cxpcriencL'd  rdanter  or  timber  owner,  both  in  Europe  and  Amcricu, 
hiw  felt  this;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  tree  never  has  been,  and 
jiever  will  be,  exteuMvoly  planted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  full-grown  or  malurctJ  locust 
woody  Olid  of  its  fitness  <br  posts,  trenailR,  &c.j  but  there  is  no  evidence, 

•either  in  Mr.  Cobbetts  Wooiflinah^  or  in  all  that  wns  iirinted  in  Mr.  Wjthers's 
7Veflii*r,  when  he  kindly  lent  us  the  proof  shtrets,  in  April,  IH3G,  that  the 
locust  is  suitalile  for  hop-poles,  either  in  point  of  rapid  prowth,  or  of  durability, 

ft  In  order  to  procure  the  latest  itdbrmation  on  this  subject,  we  wrote  to  three 

(individuals  in  the  centre  of  hop  couutriea,  and  to  the  Eiu-l  of  Radnor,  Robert 
Lich,  Esq.j  Phdip  Junieii  Case,  Esij.,  and  sonic  other'*,  whose  letters  to  Mr. 

^Withers  in  favour  of  the  locuj>t  are  printed  in  his  book.     The  general  result 
the  whole  is,  that  the  locust  has  scarcely  been  tried  for  hop-pole^;  and 
mt,  where  it  has  been  put  to  this  or  analogous  uses,  it  has  failed,     (hi  Lord 
Inor's  estate,  at  C<ile^hill,hisi  bailiff,  the  Daniel  Palmer  so  often  mentioned 

iby  Cobl>ett,  says,  '*  tl>c  acaciiiH  were  lrie<l  here  for  espalier  stakeK,  and  soon 

1  decayed;  none  have  been  npplied  for  ]»oles  or  gate  posts.  Those  planted  on 
light  land  soon  got  Atimtetl,  but  some  of  tho»e  in  deep  land  grew  well.     I  am 

I  of  opinion  they  are  not  good  for  uaicb  until  they  get  of  a  good  size,  ami, 
d' course,  are  full  of  heart,  then  they  will  laat  n  long  time  as  j)ost.s,&c.'*  This, 

ithc  reader  will  recollect,  is  Mr.  Palmer's  opinion,  after  an  ex|iericncc  of  12 
rears;  the  locust  trees  nt  Coleshill  having  been  planted  in   ]S23  and  1824. 
^e  npplied,  for  information  on  the  subject,  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
residing  at  Farnbam,in  the  centre  of  a  hop  country;  and,  through  His  Lord- 

^•hip's  kindncHs,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  states  ihsit 

"ic  Messrs.  Payne  were  the  only  hop-growers,  at  Farnham,  who  plante»l  the 

►cusi  with  a  view  lo  the  production  of  ho(>-p(}les.     That  the  poles  were  n*ji 

it  to  cut  till  the  trees  had  been  planted  7  years;  and  that  they  have  nou 

?n  only  used  2  yeiirs,  so  that  Messrs.  Payne  cannot  speak  us  to  thiir  dura- 

>jlity.     Nlaidstone  (jeing  so  celebrated  for  its  hop  plautationfs,  we  wrote  to 

, Messrs.  Bunyard,  nurserymen  there;  and  from  thcni  we  learn  that  the  locust 

^ie  consideretl  with  then]  too  brittle  for  poles,  and  that  it  has  not  even  been 

ried  near  Maidstone  in  that  capacity,  having  l>een  onfy  used  for  ^supporting 

raspberries.     Mr.  Masters,  the  nurscr)Tnnn,  at  Canterbury,  informs  us  tiiat 

the  locust  was  planted  in  that  neighbourho<jd  by  various  hop-growers;  that 

almost  the  whole  ot^  the  plants  were  eaten  b}  the  rabbits ;  that  sonie  of  the 

,|reea  which  had  escaped  were  tried  jis  poles,  and  not  foiintl  more  durable  than 

l-other  woods;  that  the  stools  did  not  throw  up  shoots  neju*ly  so  well  as  those 
of  other  trees;  and  that  the  locust  is  now  no  longer  thought  of  by  the  hop- 
growers  near  Canterbury.  The  other  letters  which  we  have  received  on  the 
Rubjecl  are  lo  the  same  tjTect ;  though   some  of  the  writers  nrr  still  great 
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admirers  of  C'obbelt*  and  a|ipear  very  reluctant  to  give  any  evidence  that  may 
impugn  hifi  statements.  Most  of  them  will  be  found  included  in  an  article 
entitled,  "  Heaults  of  a  Cor rcnpondence  to  ascertain  the  Durability  of  Locust 
Hop-|>t)le5,"  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine. 

The  locust,  though  it  muy  be  ^rown  as  copse-wood,  for  being  cut  over 
every  5  or  more  years,  or  in  a  close  wood,  (or  being  cut  down  or  rooted 
up,  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years,  for  it«  timber,  can  never  be  grown  for  under* 
growth  under  any  circumstances,  fur  it  will  not  endure  the  shade  and  drip  of 
other  trees.  As  an  oruamentitl  tree,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  park, 
lawn,  or  shrubbery ;  but  not  in  any  quantity,  because  it  i«  not  calculated  to 
produce  effect  In  masses,  but  rather  singly,  m  rows,  or  in  small  groups. 

FoHictii  and  legendary  AUunont.  Perhaps  no  tree  possesses  more  n^atc- 
Hid  19  for  poetry  than  the  locust,  and  yet  haii  been  less  noticed  by  poets.  The 
poetical  ideas  connected  with  it  arise  from  its  being,  when  planted  in  shrub- 
t^erics,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  nightin^rale,  which  probably  chooses  it 
for  budding  its  nest  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  protection  Hflbrded  by 
its  thorns.  (AVy/.  Flor.^  vol.  i.  p.  4t>.}  In  iIa  native  country,  we  arc  totd  that 
the  American  Indians  make  a  declaration  of  love,  by  presenting  a  bruuth  of 
the  locust  tree  in  blossom  to  the  object  of  their  attactmicnt.  {Le  Lattgrtgc  des 
Fhum^  p.  1 1+.)  This  tree  ia  less  injurious  than  any  other  to  plants  growinju; 
tinder  its  drip,  from  a  singularity  in  the  habit  of  its  pinnated  leaves ;  the 
leaflets  of  which  fold  over  each  other  in  wet  weather,  leaving  the  tree  ap- 
rnaretitly  stripped  of  half  itjs  foliage.  The  leaflets  also  fold  up  at  night ;  and 
Fhilips  mentions  an  instance  of  a  child,  who  hati  observed  this  peculiarity 
in  the  tree,  saying  that  *'  it  was  not  bed-time,  for  the  acacia  tree  had  not 
begun  its  prayers.'    (5y/.  Fhr.,  vol  i.  p.  47.) 

Soil  and  SUimtion.  A  sandy  loam,  rich  rather  than  poor,  is  generally 
Bltowed  to  be  the  best  soil  for  the  robinia.  Lord  King  truly  observes  that  it 
requires  a  good  garden  soil  to  attain  any  size ;  though  Mr.  Ulackie  of  Holkham 
fays  that  there  arc  innumerable  locust  trees  growing  at  Holkhaui,  upon  **  infe* 
rior  sandy  soils,  where  other  forest  trees  barely  exist."     He  adds,  however, 

They,  no  doubt,  thrive  best  upon  good  land,  and  so  do  other  trees ;  but  they 

[arc  inestimable  in  the  quality  oi  thriving  where  other  trees  will  not  grow.  * 

^i^Withers't  Treatise  ^  p,  2&.3,  and  :?*i3.)     Their  quality  of  thriving  on  poor  soils 

I  in,  no  doubt,  owing  to  their  power  of  rapidly  abstracting  whatever  nourishment 

l»uch  soils  may  contiuu,  by  their  running  roots  ;  but,  for  the  saiuc  reason,  on 

'«uch  soila,  they  would  soon  become  stunted,  and  good  for  little  as  tiujlH-r  trees. 

The  only  trees  that  will  thrive,  and  ultimately  become  tindter,  on  poor  shallow 

^Boils,  are  the  resiniferou^s  needle-leaved  kinds;  such  as  the  pine,  the  fir,  the 

[cedar,  and  the  larch.  In  rich  soils,  the  plants  will  produce  shoots  0  ft,  or  8  ft. 

jlong,  for  several  years  after  planting;  while  in  wet  or  poor  soils  they  will  not 

iproiluce  slioots  above  a  fourth  of  that  length.     The  situation  ought  to  be  at 

mce  airy  and  sheltered;   as  the  tree  is  not  fitted  for  being  employed  in 

Imposed  places,  or  as  a  screen  lor  protection  c^ainst  wind.      In  geiteral,   it 

looks  huhi  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  or  in  small  groups  in  a  shrubbery,  or  on 

the  nuu-^in  of  a  plantation,  where  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  its  branches 

freely  on  every  side,  and  to  assume  its  own  peculiar  shape ;  feathering,  as 

Ifilpiu  wiys,  to  the  ground. 

Pi'ttpagotioii  and  Cnlttire,  The  lj>cust  may,  with  difficulty ,  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  branches;  but  with  great  facility  by  cuttings  of  live  roots,  and 
also  by  large  trundieons,  and  by  ibuckers,  as  the  latter  are  thrown  out  in  great 
nuinberw,  and  to  a  great  distance  round  the  trees;  but, in  general,  the  simplest 
an«l  best  n^ode  is  by  need,  which  is  procured  in  abundance,  either  from 
America,  or  from  trees  grown  in  England  or  France.  The  seed  is  ripe  in 
<>ctol>er,  and,  being  gathered,  if  not  sown  immediately,  should  be  kept  in 
the  pods  till  the  following  spring.  When  sown  in  the  autumn  or  spring 
it  ciutics  up  the  following  summer;  and  the  plants,  at  the  en<l  of  the  season, 
will  be  fit  cither  for  trannplanting  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  or  into 
tuir^tTy  lines.     The  seed*,  if  exposed  to  ihe  air,  on  wfr  have  already  observedj 
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will  not  retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  more  than  2  years;  but,  if  thejr 
are  kept  in  tlic  pod,  and  buried  to  a  great  de|Jth  in  dry  soil,  tliey  will  remain 
good  for  5  or  6  years,  or  perhaps  longer.  As  se^-tl -bearing  trees  seldom  produce 
two  abundant  eropa  in  siicces,sion,  a  reserve  should  be  kept  from  one  year 
to  another.  It  in  allowed^  both  in  France  and  Britain,  that  the  best  seeds  ore 
those  which  are  obtainexl  from  America.  According  to  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Jownal  dei  FurSis,  M,  Roland,  sen,,  a  distinguished  French  agriculturist,  finds 
that  American  seed  genuinates  best  when  sown  late  in  the  year.  (  Hlthert*s 
'IVeatise^  p.  28<>.)  Cobbctt  rcconmiends  steeping  the  seeds  before  they  nre 
sown,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  and  stirtnng  thent  about  in  it  lor  an 
hour  or  more,  till  they  swell.  Probably,  it  may  l>e  worth  while  to  steep  the 
seed;!,  in  some  cases,  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  especially  if  the  season  ahould  be 
far  advanced ;  but  pouring  water  upon  them  in  a  boiling  state  ou^^jht  to  he 
done  with  great  caution  ;  and  buihng  them,  as  Cohbctt  says  {§  383. )  Judge 
Mitchell,  in  Lonyr  Island,  advised  him  to  do,  is  what  no  rational  nmn  would  ever 
attenipt,  as  even  u  short  continuation  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  212°, 
must,  of  course,  destroy  the  vitiil  principle.  An  experiment,  by  the  author  of 
the  IJoniestir  Gnrdencr^s  Alattuat^  is  related  in  Withers's  Treatise  (p.  3<}8.),  by 
the  results  of  which  it  appears,  that  "  imniersion  in  hot  water  accelerates 
gennination,  but  tends  to  destroy  or  injure  the  seeds."  In  a  future  page  (see 
App.  IL  to  Leguminaceie)  it  will  be  seen,  that  steeping  Australia  aud  Cape 
acacia  seeds  for  24  hours,  in  water  which  had  been  ponred  on  them  in  a  bod- 
ing state,  or  nearly  so,  accelerated  their  i^enninatioti  nearly  2  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  good  free  soil,  rich  ratfier  than  otherwise, 
an  iJich  or  two  apart  every  way*  and  covered  'with  light  soil  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  dccj).  In  fine  season.i,  the  plants  will  be  from  2fi.  to  4ft.  high 
by  the  following  autumn ;  the  largest  ntay  then  be  removed  to  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  and  the  others  transplanted  into  nursery  lines.  In 
regard  to  the  future  removal  of  the  locust,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  will 
transplant  at  almost  any  age,  and  with  fewer  roots  than  almost  any  other 
tree. 

AcddenU  ami  Di$taMe*.  The  liability  of  the  branches  to  be  broken  off  by 
high  winds  has  been  already  mentioned  j  and  also  the  American  insect  wliicli 
perforates  the  wood  of  planted  trees  In  that  country.  (Seep.  618.)  In 
Britain,  the  tree  is  not  particularly  liable  to  l>e  attacked  by  any  insect,  or 
by  any  disease,  either  in  its  foliage  or  in  its  womi ;  though  snails  are  said  to 
devour  the  bark  when  the  tree  is  young,  llares  and  rabbits,  according  to 
Mr.  Blackie  and  others,  in  Mr.  Withcrs's  Treatixc^  also  devour  the  bark 
of  the  locust,  which  they  prefer  to  that  of  any  other  tree  w  hatever ;  and  cattle, 
it  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  browsing  on  its  leaves.  In  a  strong 
clay  or  moist  soil,  the  wood  ot  old  trees  is  often  founcJ  rotten  at  the  heart. 

Staii$tia.  Robfmim  Pieitd- KcAda  in  the  SrighAonrh'wd  qf  Londtmr  At  Syoi>»  SI  ft  hiigh,  di- 
ftmetof|of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  J  it.  4  in.,  aiid  of  thi;  head  57  ft.,  ia  loam  on  KraveL 
At  Han  Houie,  50ft  hts}),  diameeer  of  the  trunk  ntl.  ti  in.,  and  of  the  bend  36ft..  in  light 
loam  on  frrwvei  At  York  Houae^  I'wickenbitm,  50  yeara  plantrd,  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  tlie  ttunk 
Zl^ft ,  and  that  of  th«  hcM  40  ft ,  in  aandy  iotm  on  day.  At  Kenwood,  BU  jr«an  plaated,  45  ft  hi«h. 
dlametrr  of  thp  trunk  3  ft.  Cin.^  and  of  the  hcnd  38  ft.,  in  aandv  gravd,  on  cl«T  and  Rmvcit  At 
Charlton  Housc^  a  number  of  treea,  fhnn  60  ft  to  70ft  high,  wilb  trunJuifk'ilm  i2ft  10 in.  tu  3ft  61n. 
in  diameter. 

RotinU  Pteitd-AHcia  SoutA  of  Lmdofi.  In  Deronihlre,  at  Kenton.  36  yean  planted,  and  70  ft. 
high.  In  Hamphire,  at  Soutlumpton,  .W  yeari planted,  and  70  ft  high;  at  Teatwood,  U  yean 
planted,  and  Snft  high.  In  ttotnerMtiblre,  at  Nclhercombc,  1 1  yean  planted,  and  36  ft.  high,  the 
diaiiieler  ol  the   trunk   in  in.,  and  of  thv  head   IRft     In  Surrey,  at  Banhot    Park,   16  yeara 

Planted,  and  3lJ  ft  high,  the  diameter  uf  the  trunk  IS  in.,  and  of  the  head  IB  ft. ;  at  Clarvmont, 
Oft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the  head  .^ft.  in  Mndy  loam,  on  sand  and 
gravel  :  at  Ockham  Court,  a  tree,  SO  year*  old,  hai  a  trunk  2  ft  8  in.  in  diameter,  at  a  foot  tnan  the 
groum.  In  Sumex,  at  Goodwood,  there  are  numermif  treei,  fhxn  S/ntLto  60ft.  high,  with  tninki 
nrom  IS  in.  toSft  in  diameter  ^  at  Sandon  Place,  9iJ  vean  planted,  and  75  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  .ot  ft.  In  WUtthIre,  at  Wardour  Caatle,  SO  vean  plant{>d, 
and  60  ft.  high,  diameter  ol  the  trunk  i  ft  ula,  and  of  the  head  54  ft,  in  loam,  on  clay,  in  a  shel- 
tered •itURtion;  at  Longford  Cutle,  5(it\.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  ^ft  and  of  the  head  d()  ft., 
in  light  loam  on  gnrel,  in  an  exposed  »ituatkon.  In  Uie  lie  of  Jcr»ey,  In  .'^aunden's  Nunvry,  10  yeari 
planted,  and  M)1i,  high. 

RolHitiA  Pteiiii-AcAcia  XortA  oT  Lcmdtm,  In  I)ei;lfori1shiri>,  at  AiapthiU.' 35  ye«r«  planted,  and 
36  ft  high,  diam.  of  the  trunk  5|  ft.,  and  of  ithe  heart  Hft..  in  loam  on  cravel,  in  ati  of*n  lituation. 
In  WilUhirf.al  Ponthltl,  25  Tcar»  planted,  a«d  VJ  ft.  hieh,  diam.  of  ihe  trunk  9(1,,  and  of  the 
head  33  ft    In  Cheshire,  at  CHalmcindck7,  flift.   high,   diameter  of  the  tnink  5  ft.,  in  loam   on 
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ttnA',  M  Ejton  Hall,  7  vr<»r»  (t)AntAl.  aiwl  ^itL  hifh  In  Durhani,  at  Tiouitutntl,  is  \v»f 
itUnted,  and  .Tift  high.  In  llf'rvfwdoliirv,  at  Eulnor  0»»lli,  V:  >.....  |.1,ii,t,.1,  .,iil  vHi  n 
ItiKh,  in  iin|>rcparpd  totl  on  dry   limMtnnr.    in  Lannuhin*,  nt  F  r, 

and    :;^>ft.  hlth,   in    Inam  on  miuL     In  L«le(!*ter»hirp,  »i    I-:!*  .  .1 

*ail  hf}.:h     !n  Norfolk,  in   MankJiy'i   Kiir*cnr,  Narwicli,  .'yiycur-  r 

9ithi  ■"        :  ■  ■jfthe  h«*d  .Tfia,  in  lljiht  loil  on  Ban"!      in  um  i  l 

IMta"  .,h.  dUiinetCT  of  ttir  trunk  '.' ft  3  in.,  and   uf  the  lifa>  .• 

^4011'  VL-llowiih  clay  :  the  lii>&J  i«  regular,  aud  tho  trunk  >•>  m 

fclWBclii- ■■.  iM.    i.vi^^t  ••<' fhnn  iA)ft,  to  GOA.     In  Iladnonliire,  t'   v<       >       -•  u,,      i„ 

Staflbnuhiro,  «ii  leddccl*?  Pirk,  I»  yean  |>(dititcvl.  and  £3»  ft.  )<i  ^rh.     In 

Soflblk,  at  Great  Uv«ioere,  40  yean  iilantod,  and  ^  rt  blgh.  ii  .  and  irf 

the  head  iiO  ft,  in    loose  |fra«d,   and    in  a  «ituatioo  aomqwhat.  ....  u..^..  ,  ii^ii     tv 

jreara  plantMl,  and  "24  fl.   njg|i :    at   f'inbaraugh  Hall.  7o  ysar*  [jluite^l,  *ulI  .  i 

of  the  Irunh.  S  ft  8  in.,  and  or  the  head  4A IL,  in  light  loam  on  ctay.    In  W.u 

Pupff'i  Nunery,  near  BirnunHham.  10  year*  planted,  and  16  ft.  hlith.    In  Wim-.    i  ..-^ 

£0  Tears  planted,  and  Q)  (l.  high,  diam't'tvr  of  the  tnnik  i  ft.  18  in.,  and  of  lit*.-  ticaa  Miti.,  with 
a  oImf  trunk  or  Oil  ft.  In  Yurkthirp,  at  KnrdUni^ton,  10  ycar»  from  lhp«fVd,  from  'iiiti.  to  2H  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  ttii-  trunk  ft-om  fiin.  to  1  in  ,  and  mf  the  hwui  W  ft. :  4l»n,  nl  ilie  yumi- 
plncr,    trre«,    8  years  from  th«  »eed,  ^3  ft.  high,   diamett-r  of  tlie  trunk   fruio   i  n;    ^  m-I 

nf  the  head  ID  fi      The^e  tree*  were  raiiLcd  by  Mr    (ubtirtt,  in  hit  nuraery   at    Ki  ,| 

wnt  to  Knedlingtnn  at  the  a^e  of  fine  year;  m  that  they  have  attjuni<d  the  large  ^i.  > -d 

jkftur  having  been  mpectiTely  9  yean  aud  7  5«an  planted.  Tliff  ami  in  whlrh  Itiov  ^rovi  t<*  a 
Mndy  loan  on  clay  or  aami,  arKt  It  wu  trenched,  a  abort  time  pnrvioualy  to  their  biAng  plAoted, 
to  ihr  d«.*plh  or  3  ft  (S«e  Gar4.  Mae.,  vol,  %i.  [t.  9.^1  > 

fi,>fHmA  pMHxd.Aeiteiatn  the  Knimrant  qf  Edinhur    '       ■'  '^  [letoun  HoUir    "     '   '     "^      *■  "V,!- 
hoMiie  rutlc.  5U  year*  pjafitcd.  nnd  :;iJ  ft.  hiKh-      >  lOM.  SOyci 

high      At  Cramond  Houte,  «ft.  high,  in  deep  (-  n   tt»e  With.  k 

nearlv  '  <^i-    ir^  .u  ^mr^cr.   .41  Grang*  H<Hi»c,  above  *.t;t,  .„..     ..*  i^waon't  Nur  i. 

and  [  "  The  ^nnt  group  uf  tree*  that  we  knuw  uf,"  !^r  T.  D.    <  <• 

at   S  ,  iial,   nwr  K^inburgh.     One  of  them  meuurea   yft  rouml 

froutii'  :..  into  luo  urf  it  iiiiitu,  which  «n  rwpectlrcly  .ift.  4  bu  -tti  I  .     ^    '-In. 

A  «aconii  itiiv-  ui   the    <i.v  m  .-Hn.  from  the  groimd,  raeaauna  6ft.  5(it.  r»u)itl,   ditd  «ta 

lrmb.«  mt-aiure   n-  in.,  J  ft  ~  in  ,  and    i  ft  1  in. ;  and  «   Ihlrd    acAtiiu  mcjwuroa 

9ln.  (n  girt,  at  .Ift.  .'<  nul."    {/./tMrff-f-'v  <;i/pm,  1.  p.  14i.^ 

2  \\PMtTid.Kciii'ia  Suuih  <!j  EiLnhHrgh.  In  \yrabire,  at  KilkerrBii,  i  it 

i4H«Btter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  Int.,  and  of  the  head  S)  ft. ;  at  Roaulic 

K  Ctl  3  Vn..  and  of  the  head  ".'T  ft.  tr,  light  land   on  twg  earth.    In  > 

fS  Ule,  Wi  year*,  planted,  ,1 1  b,  dtamt-ter  of  ehe  IrunJi  i.' fl  ,  ..ii.t  oi  il-...    l,.-j,,l  4.' fr  , 

-_  ■  aandy  mil  on  a  »tr»tnm  .  In  Ucnfrew»hlrr,  at    Er*kme  Konac,  JOfl.  high,     In 

ItflMlc«htr«,  in  the  GUkgnw    i:  i,  18  yuArs  ptante^l,  and  V'SfU  higl>.     In  TwivildaliO,  at 

Sftwick,  there  if  a  tree  '*  which  mh  n  .ur*  ^  ■  r».  10  in.  in  girt,  at  ;}  ft  from  Ihi"  ground,  and  >•  ft.  d  in. 
rioae  to  the  ground."    i  Lander'*  GUptn,  i.  p.I44w] 

Ftohfm*  Ptrud-AcAcia  yorthof  Eilhtfturak      In  .*beftlei?n»hire,  at  Thalniton,  the  pUnt  produrea 

«hftrii*4ft.  in  length  in  fine  i<>a»u<w;  Ijut  Iney  art  alM>"-<  .i.-..v.  liii.^i  i.>.-i  i,,  w.  i.  r  *.  ^  'i. iv.v 

inches  from  the  grumid.     In   AnKUMhire,  at   Kin  i 

In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  C'/«8rte,  to  yewrit  plAnted, . I 

TO  year*  planted,  «r 

veari^  planted,  ami 

In  Rifsfhirr,  at  Br 

•.'lyeiirMiijiilt^l.    ■ 

grav<  t 

R' 
irnnt 
trunk 
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Fmvir<m*  of  OtiN'm      At  * 
i>     At    Terenure,  'iWl   year- 


rM  n   high,  diAm4<ter  of  the 
■.'5  ft  high,  diameter  of  th* 


'  DubtM     In  King**  Countv,  «t  CharieviJie  Forwt,  35  year*  pbniod 
and  ^^tIT^k  ?ft    6  in.  and  of  the  head  3a  ft    In  Wicklow,  at  SheJit^u 

XHm  !      '      ■     'runk  2  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter. 

R,-:  )t  L>Dwn«hire,  at  ftnllvlrndy.a/i  yMr»  planted,  and  AS  It 

high.  11.  ;  at  Mount  Stewart,  i"*  yeanplanted,  and  40  ft.  high, 

the' » I 

R:  .  in  the  .Tariiin  dea  Plante*,  the  remain*  of  the  parent 

lr.-e  jh,     At   Villors,  9J  yean  pl.inted,  and  fiO  ft.  high.    Al 

Toul.  '"«'^^    and  BUft.  high.    At   Barret.  14  yean  planted, 

■  mA  '^-  Serriiroa,  <%>  yeiira  planted.  BfMl.a)  ft.  high.  .At 

I  Urn*,  iHMid),  nO^eani  planted,  and  60 ft.  high. 

ttot  indM.  At  Ohcnt,  tti  tlt«  Bountc  Garden,  between 

90  n  ;     Al  Hruwcl*,  ui  itie  imrk  jl  Lack^Q,  50  ft  high.    In  the  Boeanle  Garden  al 

Ley>i  M*  of  an  old  tree,  ^i)  ft.  nigh 

A"'  \c^r$a  m  Orrmany.      In  Hanover,  at  Schwobber,  the  remains  of  an   old  tree-. 

which  N.II  U-^n  iSUT^Tf  planted-  In  Saxony,  at  VvifirUtK,  6%  yean  planted,  and  6<>  ft. 'high,  In 
Aiutrla.  at  Vi«nna,  in  the  Unircriltr  Botanic  Garden,  6  yean  planted,  and  IS  ft.  high  :  in  the  park, 
at  Ijixenburir,  16  yean  planted,  and  1H  ft.  high  i  at  Koiwniel,  aOyoart  planted,  and  iilii  ft  high  ;  in 
Itiaciitbal'a  Nunery  9>  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Pruuia.  al  Berlin,  m  the  Botanic  Garden, 
10  yean  plofitedi.  and  1.^'ft.  Itjgbi  at  Sam  Sonci,  50  yean  nUnilecl,  and  oil  ft.  high;  m  the  PISauen 
|riB«l.  40  year*  t»Ui>»H,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Bararia,'  at  Munich,  In  the  Botanic  riardeti,  9»  year* 
planted,  anrt  t    "   '     '■ 

IMtn^A  /  .n  fifH mark,  Sturd^m^  and   Riuaia      At  Droncngaard,  near  Copenhagen, 

40  rear*  pl.>  '>    htgh.     In  Sw<<dt>n,  at   Ltuid,  JO  ft  high,  diamrtcr  of  the  trunk,  IN  in, 

mna  of  the  I..  ^..  .,  ..  In  RuAftia,  at  Slutcow,  the  tree  doc*  not  aitain  any  it«i»idrriit>i<-  .!»••  imt 
it  thrivtH  in  tiir  LrtHHua,  aeeanling  to  L>c«emet,  in  all  its  varit!tie«.     "A  hedge  ofac  i 

upon  the  luurkdAtiona  of  the  Palate  of  Yalomrnik,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mo»<  i 

niBtiner  aa  to  inilicaie  thr  |>t.iiL  o(  the  liuiUlinkt       Thi*  iMlii'f  wn'^  huili  dv   Vi-u-r  h  i>| 

it  a  ihort  dUtatirc  from    ' 
rr«M*rO  hi*  lt«M>ri»   *      / 

fU>Unil,  PirHd.  SiActf  ' 

•«  Bourtligiiy, ami  i»  the  grtMuxl*  of  toii-y  vuia*  ni  tht*  i-nvir'ni  <->r  lU*-  ritj,  troin 
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high,  tn  IxAuliAni),  In  the  palace  gtktdem  nt  Mtni<«,  there  to  *  ik>1>I«  tree,  ottljr  29  fe*n  t>>a<it»^ 
whiclj  U  7''  ft  liiK'n  iliaiijKcir  oftlie  irunit  ;:it.,  ami  of  (he  heiwl  *»«. 

StniMia  nf  Ih^  fririr/iet'—R,  P.mitmit,  In  Eti^  land,  in  Chi'iihif»,  at  Eaton  HaU,  4  fdu*!  filanted 
Slid  til  ft  hiRh.  In  Ireland,  nt  Cullmttrood  NurMry,  ,il»  ycAr*  pLintcd,  and  50  ft,  hlgt)«  dlamrter 
ur  the  trunk  1  ft.,  nud  of  the  head  43  ft 

^.  /*.  umbracut\frra.  In  KngUnd,  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshiiv'*  VilU  at  Chliwick,  are  the  oldeal 
»l>ecimen*  in  the  nciglibourhond  of  London  :  they  are  grafted  ttom  6  ft  to  B  ft  high  on  the  apecie*  j 
and,  after  being  about  15  yntrs  planted,  have  pendulous  parasol^Uke  heada  ft^om  B  It.  to  12  ft.  tn 
diameter,  and  rrom  3  ft.  to  .'y  ft  in  height  ^  a  plant,  in  the  ganlcn  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Xrvflod  wiThlti  1  ft  of  the  nround,  forma  a  buih  10  ft  high,  mmI  li  ft  In  diameter.  In  FrauKe,  p*r- 
tirularly  in  the  ndghboufhwMl  of  *'  f  '*' -f  arc  nuiny  fine  s^fecimen*.  In  Austria,  In  'I"'  '  '"■>  '»r»ity 
Botanic  CSarden  at  Vienna,  a  (il  Lintftl,  i*i«J  (I  hi^h.    We  hnvereceiieii  :  « 

of  many  other  »l>ecimerii  of  Ih  difftrent  parts  of  CJennany  ;  bnt,  as  t'  " 

have  increased  at  atxjut  the  urn >.  ,,      vih,  and  iiune  to  have  attained  a  grcAl'.    :      „.  '.       <<> 

ifti  ft.,  we  consider  it  unncceuiiry  tucuuuitrate  them, 

A.  P.  forfHuta.  In  Enuiland,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  HorticUturol  Society,  10  ye»n  plarned, 
and  15  fU  high  ;  in  the  arhorelum  of  the  Me«<r«,  Lotldigei,  in  IM.AJ,  211  ft  high,  nince  cut  down; 
in  SuKxex,  at  Wcirl  Dean,  8  yeart  planted,  and  17  It.  high;  In  Chenhirc,  at  Eaton  Hall,  13  yeari 
planted,  and  IS  fl.  high;  In  &i«eJi,  at  HtUru!*,  1<J  yearn  pbtntc«J,  and  *JOft.  high;  in  Hertford- 
ihire,  at  Chothunt,  n  year*  pUnteu,  and  l3fl.  hi^h  ;  in  .staironJahire,  at  Alton  Towi>r*,  II)  yean 
nlnnted,  and  Ic^ft.  high;  at  Trenthnm,  (>  yean  planU'd,  and  K  ft.  high-,  in  Sutlhlk,  in  the  bury 
Botanic  Itjirden,  fi  yean  planted,  and  7  ft.  high.  In  the  I»le  of  Jersey,  in  Maunder*'*  Nursery,  10  yeari 
planted,  nnA  I-*  f»  high,  la  France,  al  Vlllcr»,  10  years  pla43ted,  and  IH  ft  high.  In  Aiuuia,  in 
the  I"  '"  unic  (iardcn  at  Vienna,  SO  yean  planfrd,  and  JO  ft  high;    at    Laxenburg,  A) 

SMT-  'Oil  high;  at  Hadendorf^   19  yean  {ttaulcd,  and    lH(t.  high.    In  tUinovcT,  at 

arlj.  )']4intiHi,  and  10  ft,  high. 

R.  J-.  m^,y,i,<<,«-i>jiia.     In  I'iigland,  in  ,the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1894,  10  > can 

Klanted,  aiHJ  VU  K.  high  ;  in  the  arburt'tiim  of  Me*»r».  L(Kldi^p«,  in  IK'iO,  10  year*  [danted.  and  ?7  (t. 
igh  ;  in  Ltoronthire,  at  Kenton,  ^'>  It  high.  In  Scodttnd,  i.n  Huddmgtonahire,  at  Tynlngham. 
m  yean  planted,  and  rb  ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Rouen,  in  the  f3k>tanic  Garden,  10  yeara  planted, «DU 
'25  n.  high.  In  Auxtha,  in  tlH>  Unlveralty  Botiuiic  Owrden  at  Vienna,  35  year*  plAiited,  and  36  ft,  high. 
Ill  Bavaria,  4t  Munich,  in  the  llotanic  Oardet),  it  hM  be«n  IS  year*  pUnt«<l,  but  i«  generally  killed 
b*ck  every  year  to  the  ground. 

fi.  p.  amorfkajhiia.  \n  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  I.«ndon  Horticultural  Society,  In  IS34,  10 
years  planted,  ajid  1?7  ft  high,  and  almut  the  tame  height  in  the  arborttuni  of  the  Me««rt.  Liid- 
dSgej  ;  at  Kenw<K>d,  40  year*  i>lunte<l,  and  ]A  ft  high,  the  di.iiucter  of  thr  trunk  80  In.,  and  of  the 
lieAd  JO  ft ;  tn  Surrey,  at  Bagihoi  Park,  16  yeara  planted,  and  A)  (t  high  ;  in  the  fioldworth  Arbo- 
retUHi,  4  yedm  plantetl,  and  If  ft.  high.  In  Prustia,  at  Sana  !$ou€i,  11  ycara  plauteil,  luid  Jll  It  high  ; 
m  the  Ffauen  Inael,  10  year*  planted,  and  Hi  ft  high. 

/t.  P.  pmch-a.  In  England,  in  the  gardiTi  of  the  London  Horticultural  Soeietr,  10  year*  planted, 
nnil  A)  ft.  high  :  and  there  wa*  one  *till  tOghcr  In  Loddigca't  artmrctuin  in  1830  ;  in  Dcvonahlre, 
al  Endileigh  CotUge,  12  year*  planted,  und  ^  ft  high,  diatneter  of  Iho  trunk,  at  lit.  flrotn  the 
gnound,  Uin.,  and  of  the  head  'iOft 

R.  P.phtdula.  In  Germany,  iu  Aiutrla,  at  BTi]gk  on  the  Leytlia,  15  yean  plunted,  and  IS  ft 
high. 

A.  P.  muMuMua.  In  KngUnd,  In  the  garden  of  the  Ixindon  Hurtiuultural  Society,  in  ISJ4,  10 
ynr*  ptuted,  and  l£  ft  high ;  nnd  about  the  tame  height  in  Loddiges'a  arbcrctum  in  18^ ;  iiv 
SuMCX,  «t  Weft  Dean,  14  year*  pUiitnl.  and  3^  ft  high. 

R.  P.  mttcropkiUa.  In  England,  in  the  ganJeti  of  the  London  HorticuUuritl  Society,  in  1804, 10 
year*  planted,  and  :i"i  ft  high  :  and  it  wo*  about  the  aamc  height  in  the  ajhareluin  of  \fe*«ra.  Lod- 
iltges  in  IS.'30;  in  Sa«»e3i,  at  VVe«t  Dean^  H  yeara  planted,  and  </7  ft  high  ;  in  Sulfblk,  at  Amplon 
Hall,  la  yean  plaiitol,  and  J4  ft.  high  ;  In  Staflbriuhire,  at  Trcotliam,  ti  yean  planted,  and  \5  It 
higli. 

R.  P.  microfthflla.  In  F^gknd,  this  rariety  grows  as  rauidty  u  tlie  a|>eciei  t  and  there  are 
hamlaome  trees  of  it  In  the  garden  of  the  tjondon  Hortlcullural  Society,  upwards  of  J>ft.  high.  In 
Auatrla,  at  Vienna,  In  Rosenthal's  Nursery,  16  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  high;  at  Briick  on  the 
LoTtha,  25  yean  planted,  and  12  ft.  high. 

k.  P.  ^pedibiUM.    In  FnttK^e,  at  ViUers,  10  year*  planted,  and  m  ft  high. 

Cammcn-iaf  Statistics,  In  Lomlon,  plant.s  of  the  .species  are  15*.  a  thousand 
fdr  seedlingB,  and  40^.  a  thousand  for  transplantetl  plants,  from  3  ft.  to  4- ft. 
high  ;  American  seeds,  5*.  per  lb.,  and  European  seed-s,  2s.  [>er  lb.  Plants  of 
the  varieties  .ire  Iff,  6r/.  each,  with  the  exception  of  K.  F.  imihracnHfcra  ;  plants 
of  which,  grafted  standard  high,  are  from  bs.  to  7*,  each.  At  BoIKvyIUt,  trans- 
plnntctl  plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each;  and  of  the  different  varieties, 
from  1  franc  to  2  francf*  each.  R.  P.  p^iuhila,  and  K.  P.  unibraciiinera  are 
2  francs  each.  At  New  York  plant.s  of  the  species  are  from  V^  cents  to 
37|  centfl  each,  according  to  their  size;  antl  of  the  varieties,  from  'St\  cents 
to  50  cents.  Seeds  werc»in  I8*i5,  2  dollars  per  lb.,  probably  on  acconnl  of  the 
great  demand  created  for  them  in  England  hv  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobhctt ; 
at  present  they  are3«.  (Jt/.  per  lb. 

The  clauiiny-AflrArfrf  RobinUi. 

Du  Ham  ,  2.  t  17.  ;  Dec.  Prnd^  «. 


$  2.  It.  [P.]  visco'sA  Vent, 


Engrann^t.     V* 
tindoa  ;  ouryfg 


OH.     Vent    H»n  r«.l».,  t  4.;  Michaux.2.  p.  lilt- 
Don'*  ^!    '      '   ■     '•'•' 

Biii.  XTag.,  .t6i)- 1  R.  montdna  Bartrnm  ;  the  Kose.flowering  Locust 
,  L  i.  1  N.  Hu  Ham.,  iL  t.  17.  i  Curt.  Ikit.  Mag.,  i.  560.,  at  R.  glu, 

:.L-  plate  in  our  iiecond  Voliirae. 


Spec.  Char.^  Sfc. 
crowded*  erect. 


Branches  and  legumes  glandular  and  chininiy.     Racemes 
Brncteas  concave,  deciduous,  each  ending  in  a  lonp  bristle. 


CHAIV  KLI. 


LGGUMINA'CKJK.       ROBJ  N/^. 
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The  3  lower  teeth  of  the  cuU  x  acuiuiuatciL  Uooli> 
crcepm^.  (Dec.  Prorf,,  ii,  p,  sJ62.)  This  kind  of 
robiiib  IS  a  native  of  South  Carolina  witl  licor^ia, 
near  rivers.  It  usuiilly  grows  to  the  height  of 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  and  was  iiUroductd  in  1797.  The 
flowers  are  scentleis,  and  are  generally  of  u  [)u!e 
pink,  mixed  >»ith  white ;  though  there  are  varie- 
ties, or,  perhaps,  only  variations  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  soil,  witli  the  flowers  of  a  pale  purple 
or  violet  colour.  The  hark,  particularly  that  of 
the  young  shoots,  which  is  of  a  dull  red,  h 
covered  with  a  clammy  subi>tance,  which,  when 
touched,  sticks  to  the  fingers.  In  every  other 
respect,  this  tree  strongly  resembles  the  com-  0* 
raon  R  Pseud-zlcacia,  of  which  we  believe  it  to 
l>c  onJv  a  variety  J  though  so  distinct,  from  the  cluruminess  of  Its  bark,  and 
the  colour  and  want  of  scent  in  its  flower*,  that  we  have  kept  it  npart.  The 
clainniy  matter  exuded  from  the  bark  of  tiie  young  shoots  is  said  to  liave 
been  examined  by  Vauquelin,  and  found  to  be  a  new  vegetable  substance, 
lu  England,  we  have  observed  that  this  clamminess  differs  much  in  ditiereiit 
trees,  and  in  some  is  almost  wanting. 

Froperiiet  and  Utet,  ^c,  Thb  tree,  being  of  less  magnitude  and  duration 
than  the  common  locust,  arrives  sooner  at  perfection,  and,  con*jequcntly  comes 
sooner  into  bloom.  It  also  flowers  a  second  time  in  some  seafions,  both  in 
its  native  country  and  in  England.  As  its  flowers  are  large,  and  conspicuous 
from  their  colour,  the  tree  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  ornuiiiental  plant- 
ation. The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  common  locust;  but  the  tree,  even 
when  full  grown,  is  seKbm  found  with  a  trunk  above  10  in.  or  I  ft.  in  di- 
ameter. In  all  other  respects  but  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  tree 
b,  and  may  be,  treated  like  the  common  locust. 

Siadttk*,     In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  no  very  Urge  tr«ei  -,  thup  in  the  Ilcrrli. 
cuKurkl  Society '■  Garden,  and  m  Utearborrtum  of  Uie  MeMrLLaddigei,  being  only  .1]  ^h. 

Hie  r«(«  of  erortli,  in  difl^rent  litiiatinns  amt  circunHtancei,  i«  nearly  the  vane  u  t)  i.|. 

v/clck*,  for  the  firrt  't  or  6  years.     In  Surrey,  «l  Bafshot  Piirk,  SO  veiir*  planted,  it  .  iit 

St.  Anne'i  Hill,  30  yenrt  plantvd,  it  li  LJSf^  '  '  -  •^-  -  -  --  1^'  •  *^-n,  14>yi'jir>«  pijinLxi,  ii  U 
ti\  ft  high  ;  in  Berkthinr.  at  White  Knight  .  h,  the  diameter  or  th« 

trunk  9lti  ,  and  of  the  head  i^fLl  in    Cti*  anted,  it  it  EHft  high  { 

in  Worreater»hire,  at  Crooroe,  30  year*  I'laiKL...  .,  ..  ,  ..  :,.,:..  .,,  ,,-,;., .i„i,  a%  Perth,  In  the  Perth 
Niirvcry,  JS  ycam  planted,  it  ia  JO IV  high,  dianictvr  »t  Uit- trunk  11  m,,  atitj  of  the  head  "iift  In  Ire. 
land,  In  Xhe  Claancvio  Qarden,  SO  yoar»  |»laiited,  and  iM(t  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8 in.,  and  or 
the  head  1«rt. 

Commcrtiai  Statitiict,  Plants,  in  London,  are  from  U.  to  \i.  tirf.,  and 
American  seeds  are  \s.  an  ox. ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  from  1  franc  to  I 
fnmc  60  cents  each  ;  at  New  York,  37^  cents  a  plant, 

t  3.  U.  du'bia  Fquc.     The  doubtful  Robinia,  or  False  Acnvia, 


iieni\ 


I.  S.  i*.  2 


Four,  in  Ocst.  Journ    BoC,  4.  p.  901..  btil  not  of  Foir.  -,  Dei*.  Prod.,  Z.  ».  •Ml-,  Uoii'a 
Mill.,  X.  PL  23S. 

tltimtmiftfiri.      R.  hybrid*  A^iditf. ;  a    ainblgua  Potr.  SUfpi^  4   P.  ($)Q.  i  and,  perha)^w.   R.  erhlnkta 
iiflf.  Dkt.,  No  e  ;  PL  Intermi^dia  Souiangr^Bottim  \n  Amm,  fMori.  rfc  farU.  2.  p.  i:i> 

rurni«hc«1   wiUi  a 

!'r.%cteajk  cottcavc^ 

ifd.      The  pod*, 


p$c.  (*ar-,  4-1-.     SiiiTki  1  \  c-rv  diiirt.      firanchei,  pctlolw,  peduncle*,  and 
few  glanili,  r:i-  I>eat!eu  ovate.     Rwemca  looM  and  1 

cwlucoui,  rtiii  I  inglffiitle.      flower*  iwrvt-acented,  iki 

aeeordiiig  to  Mi  rkir  bn^  with  »hort  prick  lea.  (Den'i  flli" 

Mid  to  l)«  a  hybrid  (jclK-ten  It,  Pieiid. j^cdcia  and  K,  viacbia. 

•  4,  11.  m'spiD-^  Lin. 


'lliia  kind   U 


atiom.     Lin.  Mant..  lul. 
I.,  "i.  p  «38. 

K.  r^te*  y.  Du  n, 

'htepida  Hath. 
Smgnt^ngt,    Mill  1c, «.  Mi.  i  Curt-.Bot  Mag.,  31L 


The  hispid  Robinia,  or  Roie  Acacia, 
Mm.  Ic.  I.  »H.  J  Curl.  Bot  Mag. ,  Dec  Prod,,  2.  p.  262. ,  Doo'a 
n,l.  t-  IS-i    a  moaUiiu  Bartr,  r<]y.,  S.  p  Jjtf ,  >    ^fiicbyiKltneoa 
N.  Du  Hun.,  1. 1.  IS.,  at  R  rba&n  and  our 


Sftec.  Chan,  J^c.  Spines  wanting.  Leaflets  obovate.  Branches  and  legumes 
htif|>id.  Racemes  loose,*  the  3  lower  teeth  of  the  calyx  acuminaleil.  (Dec. 
PriHi./n.\K262.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing,  in  iis  native  country 
(Carolina),  to  the  height  of  6ft.  or  Hft.  according  to  Mamluill,  and  a*  high 

L  c  3 


b'lH 


AUUOUETUM    AND    FRUTlCl-:TUM. 


FAUT  111. 


^tat^: 


H»  iOl'r.  ftccorJiiig  to  other  authors.      It  was         'MV, 
luiTodnccd  into  British    gardens  in   I7'>8,  and 
I)rofUicf8    its    large   and   beatititui   dark   rose- 
coloured  Howers  in  June,  often  continuing  in 
Hower  till  October, 

I  'rn'ittifX. 

•  R,  A.  2  nana  Dec,  Prod,,ii.  p-  262.,  is  a  plant 

hardly  u  foot  high,  which  iN  a  native  of 
pine  wootls  in  t^arolina. 

•  R.  It.  3  rofta  Parsh  has  the   leaflets,  for 

the  most  part,  alternate,  and  the  branches 
brnootbish.  In  its  native  habitat:i«  oit 
the  high  mountainii  of  Virj»iMia  and  <Ja- 
rolina,  Jt  grows,  according  to  Pursh,  to 
a  consiilt'ruble  shnib  ;  whereas  the  spe- 
cies is  a  low  straagling  plant.  (Fi,  Anur,  SepL^  ii.  p,  iSS.) 

•  /?,  A.  4  vmtrophtfUa  Dec,  R.  graudiflora  Hort.^  fij:nred  in  our  Second 

Volume,  has  the  lenHets  large,  and  ovate-roundish ;  and  the  branches 
and  pedunclea  glabrous,  and  without  prickles. 

DeuripUont  ^r.  The  npecies,  and  the  diflTcrent  varieties,  are  shrubs*  or  low 
trees,  with  tortuous  and  very  brittle  branches ;  and  leaves  and  flowers  nearly 
twice  tlie  size  of  those  of  Robinin  P(>eud-y4cacia»  They  form  singularly 
o.nmmental  shriUis  for  gardens  j  but,  as  standards  or  bushes,  they  can  be  only 
planted  witli  safety  in  the  most  sheltered  situations.  A  very  ^ood  niode  is, 
to  train  theui  against  an  cispalier  rail ;  ami,  on  a  lawn,  this  espalier  may  form 
some  kind  of  regular  or  syuunetrical  fiifure :  for  exajufile,  the  ground  plan  di 
of  the  espidier  may  he  the  letters  S  or  X,  or  a  cross,  or  a  star ;  which  last  is, 
perha[)i»,  the  best  form  of  all,  tlie  dilfcrent  ru<lii  of  the  star  diininishing  to  a 
fM>int  at  the  top.  Such  a  star,  in  order  to  produce  an  immediate  effect, 
would  retjuire  to  have  three  plants  placed  close  together  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  branches  should  he  trained  outwards  and  upwards.  R.  h1s]iida 
is  often  grafletl  about  1  IL  above  the  surface  of  the  grotuul ;  and,  when 
the  plant  is  not  trained  to  a  wall,  or  to  some  kind  of  support,  it  is 
almost  certain,  after  it  liaa  grown  2  or  .*i  ytmr?*,  to  l>e  broken  over  at  the  graft, 
A  preferable  mode,  iherctore,  for  dwarfs.,  is  to  graft  tbein  on  the  root,  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  piirchiLsing  plants,  this  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  consequence  of  the  liability  of  thiii  shntb  to  l>e  injured  by 
the  weather,  it  is  comparatively  neglected  in  British  gardens;  but,  wherever  a 
magnificent  display  of  fine  flowers  is  an  object,  it  belter  deserves  a  wall  than 
many  other  specieis ;  and  it  is  worthy  oi  being  associated  there  with  PiptAn- 
thus  nepalensis,  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  otlier  splendid  Legiutiinaceae.  When 
grafted  standard  highland  trained  to  a  wire  parasol-like  frame,  supported  on  a 
rod,  or  post,  ti  ft.  or  H  ft.  high,  few  plants  are  equal  to  it  in  (>oiot  of  brilliunt 
display.  At  While  KnightA,  lher«  is  a  wall  of  fioniie  length  covered  with 
treiiiii-work,  over  which  this  apeciei*  i«  trained ;  and  the  flowers  hanging  down 
from  the  roof  present  a  fine  appciirance  ;  though,  ii»  in  the  case  of  the  covered 
walks  of  laburnum  at  White  knights,  and  at  West  Dean,  the  flowers  are  of 
a  much  paler  hue  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

StitttMtict  In  F.Hiitand,  in  thr  neighbourhood  of  Ixindon.  arc  vartouf  pfinU,  fVtitn  6  A.  to  10  fL 
(ir  \'i  (t.  higli  -,  in  Sumcx,  nt  Kidbrooke,  there  is  one  15  ft.  tiieh  ;  in  Buriiini;haiiishtrc,  *t  T«in|ile 
HrHue,  one,  12  jretw  planteil,  Is  2M  ft  h<ph  ;  in  SufTblk  in  tht  liury  BoUntc  finrdcn,  U  year*  uUnled, 
ADd  13  ft.  hlgli,  Agaiiut  a  wall ;  in  WorcenU'ralilris  at  Crootno,  30  yeAff  pUntod,  15  ft  high  ;  iii  Cum. 
bcrtaod,  at  Vnnmnby  Hall,  Ibf  ft.  hi^h— /ti  Stitfiutui^  at  UaiiibruUe  Puk,  jr.  ft.  hiicbi  irt  Aberdeen- 
•hire,  At  TbalnttoMfit  boucly  ixi»t*.  ovoiii  AKninil  a  wall  ^  in  Argyllshire,  At  HaRoii.  B  rears  planted. 
It  ij9  fL  high  ;  in  rtTlhthirp,  «t  Kinf;»uii»  1  jtitle,  H  year*  ptanUNj,  it  r*  5  (1.  high  ;  in  ForfaxMiirc,  At 
Airier  Cattle,  it  i*  VJ  ft  high,  antaitul  a  wall  — /n  Jrrlaiut,  in  the  Gbunevia  Botanic  Garden,  12  ye«r« 
pUnUKt.  it  it  unly  4  II.  high  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1«  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  !^  ft. ;  in  Ouw*7, 
atCuule,  It  la  T  t\.  high. 

Commtrcial  Statistics,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species, and 
all  the  varieties,  are  1*.  6r/.  each,  except  H.  h.  macrophy'lla,  which  is2jt.  6^. ; 
nt  Bollw viler,  the  species  and  varieties  are  all  1  franc  50  cents  each ;  «t 
New  Yorfe,  plants  of  the  species  arc  37i|  cents  each. 


CilAP*  XLI. 


leguminaVejK.     cjRdfasi^yyi, 
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Genus  Xlll. 


CAHAGA^NA   Lam.    Tiik    C\iiAiiA?«A,  or   Stff£Mi4S    I'tA    Thks, 
Lin*  ^tf't.  Diadelplik  Dec^ndrm. 

tiUnHUatiom.     Lam.  Did,  I.  p.  61K,  and  III..  L  GOT.  t  I,  S. ;  Dm.  Pkwl.  S.  i>,  ii6K  ;  IJciu'*  Mill. .  1 

Swmonn/me.     Hofalnia  hi.  L. 

OerUmtiim.    C^mfiiii  i«  iKc  name  of  C  artmniaccni  among  the  Mdn|{iil  Tartari. 

Detcriptumy  ^c.  Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Sil>cria  and  of  the  East ; 
their  leave-s  abruptly  pinnate,  the  leaflets  imiLTonute,  anJ  the  petioles  cither 
with  a  bristly  or  a  spiny  point ;  their  flowers  axillury,  each  on  a  iliatincl 
pedicel,  usually  several  together,  pale  yellow,  except  iu  C.  jabita,  in  which 
they  are  white  tinged  with  red;  their  slJ[m)es  wsuolly  become  spines,  (Dtv. 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  2(iS.)  They  are  uH  ornamentaJ  or  curious.  Some  ot  them,  being 
natives  or  Siberia,  like  most  other  Siberian  plants,  vegetate  etirly  in  spring ; 
and  their  delicate  pinnated  foliage,  of  a  yellowish  green,  independently 
altogether  of  their  fiowers,  makes  a  fine  appearance  about  the  middle  of 
April ;  or,  in  mild  aeasons,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.  The 
Bowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  aopear  about  the  end  of  April,  in  the 
earliest  Siberian  specie*;  and  those  wliich  flower  latest  are  also  latest  id 
coming  into  leaf.  Thus,  in  a  group  consisting  of  the  liifferent  species  of  this 
genus,  in  the  climate  of  London,  tsonie  plants  may  be  seen^  in  the  month  of 
May,  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers;  and  others  in  which  the  buds  have 
just  bt^n  to  expand.  The  yellow  colour  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
plants  of  this  genus,  even  to  the  roots;  and,  were  it  not  ihat  ihia  colour  is 
vo  abundant  in  common  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tliat  the  caragana  would  afford  a  yellow  dye.  The  larger  sorts  lu^ 
easily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  the  more  curious  by 
grafting  on  C.  arbor^scens.  The  dwarf  and  pendulous-growing  species,  wheli 
grafted  standard  high  on  C.  arborescens,  form  very  singular  trees  ;  and,  though 
such  trees  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  introduction  into  gardens  or 
pleasure-grounds  (for  no  kind  of  impre^^ion  sooner  fatigues  the  mind  than  that 
produced  by  excessive  singularity),  yet  the  occasional  introduction  of  what  is 
singular  or  unique,  among  what  is  natural  or  gejieral,  produces,  by  contrast, 
tt  striking  eflTect ;  interrupts  the  ordinary  train  of  impressions ;  aud  recalls  the 
roiod  of  the  spectator  from  the  beauties  of  nature  to  those  of  art. 

It  1.6*.  aruore'scens  Luffu      The  arborescent   Caragana,  or  Sibt^r'uin 

Pea  'Fret. 


Lam.  Diet 
RobfHMi 


Uict,  1.  a  (i 
a  Caragana 
C«r«»AM«  libtrica  Aogr  i  tanme 
Vr.  rSibiriaehe  ErtNeobuitn,  Ger. ; 


61&  ;  D«!,  ProA,  1  ft  «8.  j  DonV  MIH..  in  S43. 
-•      "      --■     KDuBam.,  S.  t  19.  Pall,  n 


Lin.  S{>..  ir>M.,   N.  Du  Bam.,  S.  t  19-.   Pall.  R  Rom.,  |.  l  4£  ; 
Acaci«  d«  satiric,  BoMale  dc  Sib^rie,  Artm  mux  Pou  Acs  Huawa, 
kr.  i  Curoclioik,  Bma. 
St^rmfimm$.     N.  Du  H«».,S.  i.  la  ;  Patl.  PL  Rom.,  1. 1.  4fi..  middle  fllKur«i  and  our  pUte  of  Uiii 
ifseiaa  in  our  Volume  It 

Spec.  Char.,  «^c.      Leaves    with  4 — 6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  villous  leaflets. 

Petiole    unarmed.     Stipules    spinescent.      Pedicels    in    fascicles.  {DutCa 

Mili.,  it.  p,  3f*3.) 

1  C.  a.  2  mcrmiu  llort.  has  the  branches  without  spines.  There  are 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  yocicty*8  Garden,  aiul  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

DeteriptHmt  ifr.  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  Siberia,  found  in  woods,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  latter  situation,  Pnllas  informs  us,  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  18  (i.  or  more;  but  in  arid  places  it  is  oidy  a  small  shrub;  in 
the  latter  state,  forming,  as  we  think,  the  varieties  C\  (n. )  A/tagantt,  aud  ('.  (a. ) 
microph^lla.  T.  nrborescenK  forms  an  erect  «*litf  tree,  with  numerous  ujiright- 
V  V    |. 
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growing  branches.  The  flowers  are  aKillary,  one  on  a  jietlicel ;  the  pods  are  ob- 
long'taper,and  each  contains  3  or  4  seeds.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  vcrv 
toush ;  yellow  on  the  outside ;  and  within,  wavetl  and  striped  with  red,  and  with 
reddish  brown.  The  bark  is  also  very  tough,  and  it  is  used  a,s  a  substitute  for 
ropes  or  cords,  as  the  twigs  are  for  withs.  The  seeds  are  stated  by  I'allas  to 
be  good  food  for  poultry,  and  the  leaves  excellent  fodder  for  cattle;  they  are 
also  said  to  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter,  like  indigo.  The  species  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1752,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Brilish  collections. 
The  largest  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  8yon,  where  it  is 
18  ft,  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Oljjsnevin  Botanic  Garden,  is  one,  20  years 
planted,  which  is  ^4- ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  Tin.,  luvd  of  the  head,  which  is  roundish  and  compact,  12  it.  ]i) 
British  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  produced 
freely.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  30*.  a  hundred,  or 
If.  each;  at  Boll wy Her,  60  cents  each* 

<••  2.  C  (a.)  Altaga'^sa  Poir.    The  Alta<!una  Camgana,  or  Sihenan  Pea  Ttee. 

HnUification.     Poir.  .Suppl  ,  2.  p.  89.     lice  IVtcl.,  ±  \\  %'H. ;  »ari'»  MllL,  i  p.  iJW 

Sgrnmymet.     Hobintd  .-l/Zfi^iiiin  P&ll  FL  Kchl,  t  4S,  L'Herit.  ^tirp.,  t.7fv  ;  Carai^mn    mtcnif>b:flla 

Lam.  Diei,t  L  p.  615. 
D^rHfation.    AUagana  U  1  he  name  of  the  f  hrub  in  Siberia. 
Sngrmhttct.    PalL  Fl.  Ron.,  t  4\L,  iinilvr  the  name  of  Roblnto  Ailaginn  ;    UHMt.  Stlrp^,  I  7(>  . 

and  oixr/lg.  SOU. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  having  ft  or  8  pairs  of 

flobrous,  obovatc-rouiinJish,  refuse  leaflets. 
*etiole  unarmed.  Stipudes  Hnine.scent.  Pe- 
dicels solitary.  Legiimes  ratlier  compressed. 
(/>o«%  ^^lf/.,i\,  p.  2+a.)  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  arid  plains  in 
Siberia,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  C.  arbo- 
rescens.  It  waa  so  considered  by  Pallas  ;  and 
by  others  it  has  been  confounded  with  C.  tni- 
crophylla,  also,  as  we  think,  only  a  variety.  It 
waii  introduced  into  England  in  l7Hf>,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  British  collections.  It  is 
usually  propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  arbo- 
r^scens.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, 2*.  Gfi.  each  ;  and  at  Bollw)  Her,  I  franc. 

#  3.  C.(a.)  siicropuy'lla   Dec.      The  small-Jeaved  Caragano,  or  Siberian 

Pea  Tree. 

EdeniificiUum.    Dec.  Prod.,  i.  |i.  2fift. ;  Don's  H\\\,.  2.  i>.  H3 

Sfnut^^met.    Bofaf&M>  mkroj^iflla  /»a//.  Fl,  Huu,  t.  12.,  CIS..    Camguna  AUaglma  »ar .  P^ir, 

Supply  &  b,  80. 
Km^irutrng.    Pall  Ft  Bcm^,  t.  3i.,  t  1, 1,  und^r  (he  iinmeof  Rohliniri  mirraphfllA. 

Spec.  ChfiT.^  jJJT.  Leaves  with  6 — 7  pairs  of  hoary  retubc  leaflets.  Petioles 
and  stipules  rather  spinescent  ut  the  apex.  Knot  creeping.  {Don^t  Mt//,, 
ii.  p.  243.)  A  native  of  tsiberia,  imd  foun*l  in  the  desert  of  Baraba,  and 
in  other  arid  placets.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1819,  and  differs 
very  little  from  C.  Aftagann  ;  it,  like  that  plant,  being  doubtless  only  a 
variety  o\'  C.  arborescuns. 

.«  +.  C.  (a)  Redo'wsil/  Dec.     Reilowski's  Caragana,  or  Sil>eTian  Pen  Tree. 

MtmMeuttam.    Dec.  I^«um..  t.  II. ;  Dun'*  Mill ,  9.  p.  94d. 

XHyrugAv-    ^^^-  t^lPini..  t  H-,  t  i5 

S^e.  Char.,  Sre.  Leaves  with  two  pairs  of  ovate,  arute,  smooth  Icadcts. 
Stipules  spinose.  Flowers  yellow,  (Don  it  Mif/.,  ii.  p.  24;i.)  A  shrub, 
of  which  there  are  several  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  of  the  height  of  4  i\.  or  5  ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia ;  and  the 
plant>i  referred  to  were  raised  fronj  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer  oi' 
Pet ersburg,  about  IHifO,  lu  general  appeanince  and  bidiit  of  growth,  it 
rescmblen  (\  A/lngauit,  of  which  it  i».  probabtv  nulv  a  vwriety, 
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Variety, 

■a  C.  ( A.)  R.^prce'cox  Fisch.  only  diflfers  from  C.  Red6w8ki  in  coming  into 
flower  earlier.  The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
was  in  full  leaf,  and  in  flower,  on  April  30.  1836,  when  C,  frutetic^ns 
and  C.  arbor^cens  had  not  a  single  leaf  expanded. 

•  5.  C.  (a.)  arena'kia  Donn  and  Simt,    The  Sand  Caragana. 

Identifleation.    Donn  Hort  Cmt. ;  Simi  Bot  Mag.,  1. 1886. 
Engra9ing$.    Sinu  Bot.  Mag.,  t  i88&  ;  and  our  fig.  a(]9. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src  Leaves  with,  usually,  4  or  more 
pairs  of  obcordate  leaflets.  Pedicels  usually  twin, 
and  shorter  than  the  flowers.  Stipules  subulate. 
Flowers  yellow.  (Don*s  Mill,,  ii.  p.  243.)  A 
low  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia;  introduced 
in  1802;  flowering  in  April  and  May;  and,  as  we 
think,  only  another  variety  of  C.  arbor^scens. 
It  ripens  seeds  in  England,  but  is  generally 
propagated  by  grafting ;  and  the  price,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  C.Altagdna, 

•  6.  C.  frute'scbns  Dec,     The  shrubby  Caragana. 

IdentifietUkm.    Dec.  Prod,  8.  pi  8R8.  j  Don't  Mill.,  8.  p.  843. 

4fM0ivM».    Robliriflftut^aceiii  L<».5!p«r.,  1044.,  PalL  FL  Rou.,t.iS.i    C  dlgiUU   Lam.  DM., 

I.  p.  616. 
Bngnuinff.    Swt  FL-Gafd,  t  227. ;  PalL  FL  Roai.,  t  tiL,  as  Ralbiaia  frut^weiM ;  and  our  fig.  310. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  having  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  which 
approximate  near  the  top  of  the  petiole  :  they  are  obo- 
vate-cuneated.  Stipules  membranous.  Petiole  furnished 
with  a  short  spine  at  the  apex.  Pedicels  solitary,  tmce 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Flowers  yellow,  resupinate. 
Leaves  with  a  yellow  hue.  {DotCi  MUL,  ii.  p.  243.) 

Varieties,  De  CandoUe  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species 
viz.  : 

A  C./.  1  latifolia,  which  has  glabrous  broadly  obovate 
leaflets,  and  is  frequent  in  gardens ;  there  bdng 
a  subvariety,  with  2-flowered  peduncles;  and 
m  C.  f,  2  angtutifdlia,  which  has  glabrous  oblong 
cuneated  leaflets,  and  is  found  near  Odessa 
{Dec,  Prod,,  u.  p.  268.) 

Description,  Sfc,  The  species  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Russia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  and  other  rivers.  In  open  situations,  according  to  Pallas,  it 
does  not  exceed  5  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  woods  and  gardens  it  grows  as  high 
as  9  ft.  or  10  ft.,  flowering  in  May,  along  with  Cytisus  purpureus.  In  British  gar- 
dens, it  is  generally  raised  from  layers,  or  by  grafting,  and  is  frequently  found 
as  high  as  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  b  frequent  in  Euro- 
pean gardens.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2s.  6d.  each ;  at 
BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

■»  7.  C.  (f.)  mo'llis  Bess.     The  soft  Caragana. 

idgnii/leaikm.    Ben.  Enum.  PL  Volh.,  p.  29. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  2i3. 

.^yttawmes.    Robinia  mollis  Meb.  Pi.  Taur.  Suppl.^  477. ;  Robinia  tomentbM  FiscA.  Hort.  Gormk., 

KlS ;  Caragdma  fhit£«:ens  var.  ni6Uis  Dee  Prod.,  2.  p.  268. 
Spec.  Char..  t[c.    Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  oblong,  cuneated,  approximate  leafleU,  near  the  tip  of  the 

petiole,clothedwitfa  soft  hair.     Petiole  ending  in  a  short  nrine.    Pedicels  solitary.  Flowers  yeliow. 

{Dec.  Prod.,  iL  jk  96&)    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Tauria  and  Podolia,  where  it  grows  tu  the  height  ot 


rod.,  iL  pi  968. 
i<t  orSft,  andiHToduces  its  yellow  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
is  not  common  in  collections. 


It  was  introduced  in  1818,  btU 


M  8.  C.  pygm^'a  Dec.     The  pygmy  Caragana. 

Identification.    Dec.  Prod,  3.  p.  268. :  Don's  MiU..  2.  p.  "43. 

^non^mf.     Robln«apynnc\i  Un.  Sp.,  1041,  Paii.  R  Rou.,  I.  t.  45.,  Amm.  Ruth.,  t.  3S. 

Rugravingt.    Pall.  Fl.  Hms.,  I.  t.  43. ;  Amm.  Ruth.,  L  S5.,  as  Robln/a  pygmc^a ;  and  our  fig.  311. 
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SpeL\  Char.t  ^i\     Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  linear,  gla- 

brous^  approxinmte  leaHets  near  the  tip  of  the  •> ' ' 
petiolf,  whicli  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petiok's 
spinescent.  Petlicels  solitary,  aiui  nearly  the 
length  rtC  tJie  calyx.  Calyx  nearly  erjual  at  the 
base.  Leaflets  acute,  crowded,  usually  in  the  axils 
of  trifid  spines.  Flowers  yellow.  {Dec.  Prod,  ii. 
p.  2U8.) 

.■  C  p.  2  ttrenana  Fi&ch.  in   Litt.  has  linear* 

cuneatc  leaflets,  and  pedicels  rather  longer 

than  the  calyic. 

De*cnj}twn^  Sfc.  A  low  shrub,  scarcely  a  span  high,  on  tijc  Altaic  Moirotains, 
but  growing  much  higher  in  favourable  situadoos.  It  has  large  triBd  spines, 
aleiider  leaves,  and  sniali  flowers.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  far  being  ia 
fours,  diaposed  in  the  form  of  a  star,  in  the  axils  of  the  spines.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  fine  yellow^  very  tough,  and  fit  for  being  used  tts  withs.  Pallas 
jsaysj  that,  in  favourable  situations,  thia  shrub  attains  the  height  of  6  ft. ;  but,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  seldom  seen  aliove  4  ft.  hi^jh,  except  when  grafted  n.s  a  stand- 
ard on  C.  arbor^sccns,  when  it  forms  a  small  tree  of  very  singular  appear- 
ance. It  was  cultivated  by  IVIiller  in  1751,  and  is  not  ynfrequent  in  Britiish 
gardens.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  2i.  Gi/.,  or,  grafted  standard  high,  7*.  each ;  and  at 
Bollwyller,  I  franc  50  cent^. 

*  9.  C,  SPINOZA  Dec,     The  spiny  Caragana. 

tdentykutkm,    Dec.  Prod.,  S.  dl  9». ;  Llndl.  Bot  Heg.,  Mm.  -.  Doni  MIIL.  2.  a  9ta. 

S3fn<mitfPU$.    Robfote  tfAnitm  Lin.  Mamt.,  Wj. ;  RobiuM  f^rox  FalL  Ft.  Rot*-,  I.  t  ♦♦.,   /fin.,  t  E  e 

f.  S.  uid  d  I    KotrtlUa  ipllKMfMilnui   laxm.  Xov.  Act   Prt.,  15.  I.  M  t  ♦.  ;  Caragana  fktox  Lam. 

Diet,  t  n  315. 
Engrafiiigi,    LindL  Bol,  lUf.,  t.  10«1.  :  P«n.  Fl-  Ko«».,  1- 1.  44- ;  itin.,  t.  t  e  f  3-  »iwlS„  a«  Rotjlnta 

litox.  I  Liixm.  Nov.  Act  Pet.,  tii  L  J.  f.  4,  m  Rpblnid  ipiiiMfuinu  }  and  our  Jigt.  ^li.  and  JlJ. 

Spec.  Char.,  «5rc.      Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  cuneate- 

linear   glabrous    leaflets.      Stipules  sm^all,  splnose. 

Adult  petioles  pt-rnmnent,  strong,  and  sptnose,  twice 
the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Flowers  solitary, 
almost  sessile,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  Le- 
gume rather  compressed.  {Don's  lifdL^  ii. 
p.  2+3.)  A  spiny  shrub,  abounding  in  gra- 
velly arid  situations  in  Siberia,  and  idso  said 
to  be  plentiful  in  China,  about  Petciii,  where 
branches  of  it  are  stuck  in  clay  upon  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  in  order  that  its  spines  may  pre- 
vent persons  from  getting  over  them.  '{Patl. 
Ft.  BoMi.f  i.  f.  4'4.)  In  British  gardens,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  in  1 755,  this  species 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft- ;  and  flowers  in  April  and  May* 

It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  grafting;  and  plant|,  in  London,  are 

from  Ji.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 


•Jl.i 


al2 


10.    C.    rRAGACANXnoi^DES     Potr 

ifiUle»  FaU.  Nw.  Act  Pet.,  U.  t.  7- 
A*tr.,  115.  t  B& 


Mtm^/ttkm.     Poir  Su[>pL,  2.  n.  W. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.SIS. ;  Doo'i,  Mill,  £.  p.  S44 
ifli. 


The  Goat's-thorn-like  Caragana. 

fill,  2.  p.  S44 

Attr,,  lis.  t  86.  i  RcMlitoma. 


S^fmaiiiffH^*-     liobinia  fragacADl 
SmgravmgM.     Pall.  Nov.  Act.  VvL,  10.  I.  7. ; 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  silky  leaflets, 
ending  in  a  little  spine,  .Stipules  spinesccnt.  Adult  petioles  permanent, 
strong,  and  spinose,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Pedicels  solitary, 
short.  Legume  hoary-villous.  {Doti's  MilL,  ii.  p.  244.)  A  low  spiny 
shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  ainong  granite  rocks.  Intioduced  in  1810,  and 
producing  its  yellow  drooping  flowers  in    April  and  Ma\ .     When  grafted 
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Ktandard  high,  it  Ibnns  a  very  (dngiilar  ol>jcct.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  S?*.  6rf.  each,  or,  grafteU  standarJ  high,  7*.  j  and  at  Bollwyller* 
3  rmncs. 


'S^ 


II.  C.  JUiiA^'TA  Poir.     The  crested  Conigana. 

Poir.  SuppL,  e.  p.  R!». ;  Dec  Pttwl..  «.  &  Sfiy  ;  Don't  Mill,  S>  [k  V«4. 

~       "  "        ^  Hi.  t^.,  £««.  JBbt  C«A„t.3M. 

Lodd.  Hot.   t«U,  !.&«.,«■  RciMnto 


iuppr,  S.  p.  N9. ;  licc  rrort..  K.  p. 
Rflbiniii  jutwU  PaU.  m  ^*c#.  Pet.,  H>  L  G,,  Ar/r. 
9i»i».    P«ll.  in  Act  Pet,  10.  L  6. ;  A«tr„  p,  UX  t  15,  ^ 


Sftcc,  ChoT.y  Sfc.  Leaves  with  4  or  5  j>airs  of  oblon^-tanccolate  lanujtpnoinJ^ 
ctHated  leaflets.  8tipiiles  setaceous.  Petioles  somewhat  spinose ;  adult 
ones  dctlexed,  filifonu,  pernTancnt.  Pedicels  solitary,  very  short*  Legume 
glabrous.  Flowers  few  and  white,  suflTiised  with  red.  {Don**  MULyiu  p,  2H,) 
'A  low  shruh,  seldom  exceeding  18  in.  in  height,  of  a  curi(>u.s  shagjjy  ap- 
'pearance,  occaiiioned  by  the  foot*talks  of  the  leaves  being  bristly  or  thorny, 
•nd  remaining  on  long  after  the  leaflets  have  dropped  off.  It  is  a  native  of 
'  Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikal ;  and  was  introduced  into  England,  by  Mr. 
Busch,  in  1796.  It  produces  it^s  white  flowers,  tinged  witn  red,  in  April 
and  May,  and  is  increasetl  by  grailing  on  Caruj^ana  arborescens.  When 
grafted  standard  high,  it  forms  a  very  aingtilar-looking  object. 

•  12.  C.  grandiflo'ra />rc.     The  great-flowered  Caragana. 

Idmtifieaiion     D*c  Prod.,  2.  p.  'im.  i  Dofi't  Mill  ,  S.  p.  241 
Sgnanymet.     Robinio  grand!  1H>»  Bit^,  Ft.  Taw.,  1.  p.  168. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  with  2  [»airs  of  oblong-cuneated  npproxiniaie  Iciiflets, 
near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
■pinose.  Pedicels  solitary,  almost  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which  is  gibbose 
at  the  base.  Legume  terete,  acute,  brown,  glabrous.  Flowers  1  in.  long, 
yellow.  (Don's  MiU.y  ii.  p.  243.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  iieorgia,  near 
Teflis,  producing  yellow  flowers,  which  are  1  in.  long  in  June  and  July,  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  is  in  the  Horticultural  8ociety's  Garden. 

A  13.  C.  CHAML.i''(iU  Lam.     The  Clianilagu,  or  Cfnnfse  Caragana. 

Um.  Dirt,  1.  !».  fil&_;  l>w  Prnd.,  a  r  SOL ;  Dro"*  MJIL,  S.  p.  843. 


Hun. 
Atb.,  i'.  t.  21. 
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t^ltaivmt.     EobUifd  ChamtAgu  LH^nL  Sttn'-»  > 
SyrSvfngt,    L'H^rit  Stirp.,  t.  77. ;  N.  Du  H*bl 

Sprc.  Char.t  Jf^c.  Leavefi  with  2  pairs 
of  distant,  oval,  or  obovate,  glabrous 
leaflets.  Stipules  spreading,  and,  na 
well  as  the  petioles,  spinose.  Pedicela 
solitary.  Flowers  pendulous,  large, 
and  yellow,  at  length  becoming  red- 
dish. Root  smelling  like  liquorice. 
(Don't  MUl.^  ii.  p.  243.^  A  diffuse 
nooth  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  a  thick 
root  and  branching  stem,  with  grey 
bark.  The  branches  are  alternate; 
at  first  upright,  and  then  decumbent. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance, more  especially  when  just  going 
out  of  flower.  It  was  introduced  in  1773,  and  i.H  no!  uncomn»on  in  col- 
lections. It  is  generally  propagated  by  scfjurating  the  offsets,  or  by  seeds, 
ca  it  may  be  grafted  on  t\  arborescens.  Grafted  on  this  species,  esjjecinlly 
when  the  stock  is  10  ft.  or  lift,  high,  it  forma  a  singuJarly  picturest|ue 
pendulous  tree ;  beautiful  not  only  when  it  i«  in  leajf  or  in  flower,  but 
from  the  graceful  lines  formed  by  its  brunches,  even  in  the  Jnid«t  of  winter, 
when  they  arc  completely  stripped  of  their  leave*.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  I*.  6</.  to  2f.  6rf.  each,  and  grafted  standard  high, 
?f .  6r/. ;  at  BoUwyllcr,  I  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  I  dollar. 
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Genus  XIV. 


PART  II 


IIALIMODE'NDRON  Fisch.    The  Hai.imodendros,  or  SALT  Thre, 
Lin,  Stfut,  Diadelphia  Decamlriu, 

Uatmtatfom-    Fitch,  in  Lltt ;  Dee  Liigum.  M<^in.,  6.  ;  l^od.  ^.  p  2ii!».  i  Don'ii  MiU .,«.  p.  'JH. 
flwimywiy.    Halodendron  Der.  Afifm.  tnetL  in  Soc.  Pkyt.  (h-n.,  March,  1KU4,  but  not  of  Pirtit  Thotwn. 
Dtrir^Uam.    Fom  katimoa,  maritime,  and  i/mrfnm,  a  tree ;  In  refetenee  to  tli«  habttat  of  the  ihruba, 
wbich  grow  In  dry  nokcil  taJt  QeJdi  by  tlie  river  Irtit,  in  Siberia. 

Description^,  Sfc,  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  silky  leav&i,  and  purplish  flowers. 
There  are  only  two  species,  one  of  which  is  probubly  only  a  variety.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  grumng  on  the  common 
Inburnum,  or  on  the  Caragdna  arbor^acens. 


I.  11.  aroe'nteum  Dec. 


The  silvery-^-flffff  Holiinodendron,  or 
Sait  Tree, 


S44 
U  PaU.  n  Hou,,  t.  S6,  \ 


CantgAtta  Arginte* 


SI  J 


\ 


Ifti-Hlificatton.     Dec.  Prod..  2  p.  3W. ;  Han't  Mill.,  2. 
SuHMwmr*,     Il(>blii«t  Halodendron  Lin,  PU.  SmppL,  3 
Lam,  in  Pali.  Iim  td.  Gali.,  App.  li,  ;»»,  t  8d.  C  I. 
£ngraving$.    Pall.  FL  Roaa.,  L  J6. ;  and  our  Jig.  S15. 

Sjmc,   Char.^  Sfc,     Leaves   hoary.      Peduncles  3-flowered.  {D01C4  Alill,^  n, 

p.  244.) 
Varieties,     De  CandoUe  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species. 

•  //.  a.  I   viUgare  Dec,  Prod.,    ii.  p.  209.  —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery, 

Standaril  the  same  length  us  the  keel.  {Sims  Hot.  Mug.y  t.  IUI6.) 

•  //.   «.  2  brathtfshna   Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  269. —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 

Standard  one  half  shorter  than  the  wings  and  keel.  Style  short* 
DeMcriptioHf  ^c.  An  irregular,  nuirh  branched,  rigid 
shrub,  with  a  strigose  grey  bark,  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  whitish  silky  down.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  re- 
sembling those  of  /^6thyrus  tuberosiis,  both  in  colour  and 
size ;  and  they  smell  sweet.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  i«i 
sidiiie  steppes,  near  the  river  Irtis;  and,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  IS  much  frequented  by  insects,  especially  of  the 
genus  Meloe  />.,  many  species  of  which  are  peculiar  to  '^  ^ 
that  region.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1779,  by  ^r^^k^*^M\ 
DnPitcainii  and,  according  to  Mijrtyn's  Mi/kr,  though  'vC^'^5^*'*i.*A  > 
it  tioiu-ished  in  British  gardens,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  fltiwertd 
there,  "  probably  for  want  of  the  saline  principle  in  the  soil."  It  has 
been  argued  by  some,  that  the  haliiiiodendron,  and  other  trees  which  grow 
naturally  in  saline  soils,  should  be  stipplied  with  sea  suit  in  a  state  of  culture : 
but,  though  this  may  be  useful  in  some  ca.ses,  experience  proves  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  in  others;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  success  with  which 
tl»e  species  before  us  is  cultivated  in  Brilisb  gardens.  At  present,  it  flowen*  freelv 
from  May  to  Jul v,  and,  in  moist  seasons,  later;  and>  when  grafted  standard  hign 
on  the  common  laburnum,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  graceiul  drooping  trees  tliat 
can  adorn  a  lawn.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  Haumicrsmith 
Nursery,  as  there  are  of  most  species  of  Caragaua,  and  of  Cabjphaca  wol- 
e&rica.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  \t.  to  2*.  6</.,  grafted  standard 
nigh,  It.  6rf. ;  at  Bollwyllcr,  I  franc  50  cents  ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

•  2.  H,  (a.)  sluvire'soens  Dm.  Thegreenish  Hat'iraodendron,  or  Salt  7>w. 

JdcnUfication.     Doii'a  Mill..  2.  n.  244 

SifHtmifmc:    Robliiia  iriflbra  L'Hirit.  Stt'rp.  Nae.,  IfiS.-,  U.  argenteum  0  lubvlr^tecQi  Dee.  Prcd,^ 

Sficc.  Ouu:,  iSr<',  Leaves  greenish.  The  standard  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  keel.  Pedicels  3-flowered.  {Don't  Mii/.,  ii.  p.  244.)  A  shrub,  like 
the  preceding  one,  of  which  it  is,  without  doubt,  only  a  variety. 
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Genus  XV. 


LaI 


CALCXPHACA  Fisch.   The  Calophaca.   Lin,  Si/tL  Diad^lphia  Dedindria. 

Ideni^catitm.    Fuch.  ined. ;  Dec.  Prod., 2. p.  870. 

DermMom.    From  kaloM,  beauUAil,  and  phaie,  a  lentil «  in  alliuion  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and  to 
Ito  tieing  one  of  the  leguminaceoiu  kind. 

Descrwtion^  ^c.    There  is  only  one  species,  which  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  a 
native  of  Siberia. 

A  1.  C.  wolga'rica  Fitch.    The  Wolga  Calophaca. 


Syno»ume$.  Cftltut  ntgricani  PalL  Ata.,  i  p.  764^  t  O.  g.  f.  Si.  aI  Go/f.  Append.,  Na  S58. 1 1 
Cyusu*  pinnktiu  Pa/f  Fl  Rots.,  1. 1  47. ;  Cftiaua  woig&ricus  Lm.  PU,  SuppL,  327.,  N.  Dm 
t  4S. ;  CblQtea  wolcfrrica  Lam. ;  Adenoc&iput  wolg£nBii  Spreng.  Sust.,  S.  p.  226. 

Engrawimgt.  '  Pall.  Itln.,  a  p.  764.  t  O.  g.  f.  ^,  ed.  GalL,  Append.,  Na  358.,  t  101.  f.  1.,  a« 
nigricans;  PalL  FL  Row., 4.  t  47.,  aa  cytUus  pinnlUiu;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  t  4a,  as  C!ftU 
g&riciu ;  and  our/g.  316. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  6  or  7  pairs,  or- 
bicular, velvety  beneath,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes.  (Don**  MiU.,  ii.  p.  2U.) 

Descriptiott,  Sfc.  A  deciduous  shrub,  found 
in  desert  places  near  the  rivers  Don  and 
Wolga,  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  June,  and  ripening  seeds 
in  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1786 
though,  being  somewhat  difficult  to  propa- 
gate except  by  seeds,  which,  however,  in 
fine  seasons,  it  produces  in  abundance,  it  is 
not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be  in  British 
gardens.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  com- 
mon labiumum,  it  forms  an  object  at  once 
singular,  picturesoue,  and  beautiful,  whether 
when  covered  with  blossoms,  or  with  its  fine 
reddish  pods.  Price,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, 2f.  6</.  each,  and  standard  high,  7*.  6^. 

Genus  XVL 


S^^'*^ 


.316 


a 


C'OLU'TEA  R.  Br.    The  Colutea,  or  Bladdeb  Senna.   Lin.  Syxt. 
Diadelphia  Decandria. 

IdenMcaUom.    R.  Br.  in  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol  4,  p.  325. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  270. ;  Don's  Mill, 2. 

PL  244. 
Derivation.    From  kolouo,  to  amputate.    The  ihruba  are  said  to  die  if  the  branches  are  lopped  off 

"  '     '     U  also  the  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus. 


Description,  Sfc.  Shrubs,  with  impari-pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  disposed 
in  axillary  racemes  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  few  in  a  raceme.  (Drc. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  270.)  The  flowers  are  yellow  in  most  of  the  species,  and  are 
succeeded  by  bkiddery  legumes.  Deciduous  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Nepal.  All  that  have  hitherto 
been  introduced  into  Europe  are  probably  only  varieties  of  one  species. 

M  1.  C.  arborb'scbns  Lin.     The  arborescent  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna, 

Identification.    Lin.  8p.,  1045. j  Dec.  Astr.,  No.  1.;  Dea  Prod.,  £  pi  270. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  245. 

Swnoi^met.    C.  hirs^U  Both.  PL  Germ.,  1.  p.  305. 

Eiigrutiiigt.    S.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1  22. ;  Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  t  81  ;  and  our  Jig.  317. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  elliptical,  retuse.  Peduncles  bearinc;  about  6  yelJow 
flowers.  Callosities  of  the  standard  short.  L^unies  closed.  Wild  in 
hedges  and  thickets  in  southern  and  middle  Europe.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  270) 
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fAur  in, 


A  rapid-growing  jjhrub,  attaining  the  lieigjit  of 
J8  ft,  orll  rt.  in  8  or  lU  years ;  but,  in  British 
gardens,  not  of  long  duration.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  Ituly ;  and  on  Mount  Vesuvius  is 
found  even  on  the  ascent  to  the  crater,  where 
there  arc  scarcely  any  other  plants.  It  prows 
wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  S\*'itzerland,  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  in  France;  vary- 
ing in  magnitude  acconling  to  the  Jioil  and  the 
situation.  It  was  introdnced  in  1.^71 1,  and  pro- 
duces its  yellow  flowers  from  Jtme  to  Auiiust ; 
the  flower*  are  succeeded  l»y  largi;  bladiler-like 
Ic^uies,  which,  as  they  ripen,  become  of  a  red- 
dish colour, and  contain  I  j  or  li^O  seeds.  These 
hladdcns,  when  pressed,  ex[ilodc  with  a  craek-  31 

ling  noise.     On  tlie  C'ojitinent,  the  leaves  have 

been  recommended  as  a  .substitute  for  senna,  and  they  are  also  said  lo 
afTord  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.  The  seeds,  in  doses  ot  a  drachm  or  two, 
are  said  to  excite  vomiting.  In  British  ^-ardeuH,  the  nlant  h  chii^flv  vnlunble 
as  a  bulky  fast-j^rowintr  shrub,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  fit  for  almost 
any  situation.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  9rf.  each;  at  Boll wy Her, 
50  cents  ;  and  in  New  York,  37  J  cents. 

•  8.  C.  (a..)  CRUK'nta  Aii.  The  blooi\y-jron*fTed  Colulea,  or  Oriental  Bfa^dtr 

Senna t 
tdft^ciUkm.    Ait  Hort.  Kcw.,  a  p.56. ;  Dec.  Ai»r„  Ka  1 ;  t'H^rit  Silrp.  Kov.,  i'.  t  4l.  j  lk>M'» 
Mill..  2.  pk  Ml 

PuA.  i  C  iptera  Schmidt  Art.,  L  119.  j  t  hbmiUi 

sUSSwiHifi.    L«n.  Diet*  L  p-  ^'i-  5  »<»-.  OS*,  f  3.  i        ^^  ^ 
N.  Du  HAin.»  1.  t.aii   SchfnWt  Arb..  t  Ily  ; 
Krauwe,  L  KtSw ;  and  <^Tjif(.  318. 

Spec.  Char.,  lStc  Leaflets  obovate,  cmar- 
ginate,  glaucous.  Peduncles  hearing 
4—5  flowers.  Callosities  of  the 
standard  obtuse,  ver^-  small.  Legmncs 
opening  at  the  tip.  Corolla,  in 
colour,  between  red  and  saflTron-eci- 
lottred,  with  a  yellow  .spot  at  the  base 
of  the  standiird.  (Dec  Pmd.^  ii. 
p.  270.)  A  hbrub,  like  the  former, 
but  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  with 
leaflets  more  glaucous,  and  more  re- 
tuse,  A  native  of  the  Archi[ielafiO, 
Georgia,  and  the  Levant.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1731,  and 
produces  its  reddish  copper-coloured 
flowers  in  June  and  .luly.  Plants  are 
common  in  the  nurseries,  and  they 
are  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  plants  of 
the  preceding  s|)ecie8. 

•  S.  C.  (a.)  me^dia  Hl//rf.     The  intermediate  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna, 
MMUMmMm.    yflWL  Enum.,  771. ;  tlec-  Prod.,  fi.  p.  S70.  i  WaU,  Dend.  Brit.,  t  lia  i  Don'*  MblU, 
A^wn*^.    W«u  D«imL  Brti.,  t  I4a 
Spec*  Char.,£rc.  Leaflets obcordate,glaucescent.  Peduncles  usually  6-flowerefl 

Legumes  closed  at  tlic  apex.      Flowers  orange-coloured.  {Don*  Milt.,  ii. 

p,  24^.)     A  shnib,  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  differing  from 

It  chiefly  in  having  omnge-colourcd  flowers.     It  is,  perhaps,  a  hybrid  bev 

twecn  the  two  preceding  sorts* 
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m  4.  C.  (a.)  haLbVpica  Lam,      The  Aleppo  Colutea,  or  B/a{Uier  Snrna^ 

fdeitMeaiMen.    Linn.  Did,  1  p  :^a  ;  lit,  t.  fiS4.  f.  i.  ;  Dec.  Antr,  Va  £.  ;  Don't  MUt.,  «.  it  94& 
%nM«rm^     C  Poc6ckw   Ait  Hurt  Kew..  a  p.  ii.,  Schmidt  Arb,  t  1S9.  j  C.  TiErt*  JtfiW.  IMrt., 

Wo.  S„  t  100.  ;  f,  procAtnljCfii  L'UrriL  Stirp.  AW  .  2.  t  4S. 
Bmgr^Pimgt.    Setunidt  Artx,  L  12!). ;  Mill  Diet.,  No.  S.  t  11)0. ,  I/Hfrit  SUqi  Nov.,  3  L  4S. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src  Leaflets  roundishi}'  elliptical,  very  obtuse,  mucrcmate.  Pe- 
duncles bearing  3  yellow  flowers.  Cftllosities  of  the  stanilani  lengthened, 
asccndinc;.  Legumes  cloaecL  Smaller  than  C\  arborescens.  It  ofleu 
occurs,  m  middle  Europe,  that  plants  of  C.  halepnictt  are  killed  by  the 
winter,  {Dec.  Pnx/.,  ii.  p.  270.)  A  shrub,  growing  lo  the  hciglit  of  6  ft',  and 
closely  resenibling  C.  arborescens,  of  which  it  appears  to  im  h  vuriety.  Price 
the  same  aa  that  of  C.  arborescens. 

•  5.  C.  nepale'nsis  Hooi.     The  Nepal  Colutea,  or  BUulJrr  Semm. 

IJUfnt^ratiM.    Hook.  BoL  Ma%.,  iifSS.  ;  Don'i  MIU.,  £.  p.  £45. 
Ei^THVmg*.     Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  t.  VSi.  ;  utd  awfig.  319. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaflets 

roundish-elliptic,  relusc. 
Racemes  dnwoing,  few- 
flowered,  l^nllosities  of 
standard  papilliform.  Le- 
gumes rather  coriaceoiiK, 
pul>escent.  (Don*4  jV/i//., 
ij.  p.  245.)  A  shrub,  from 
Nepal,  in  1822,  producing 
it«  yellow  Howerfl  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  In 
ltd  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  heijjht  of  10  lit. ;  but  it  is  not  yet  com^ 
mon  in  British  gardens.     PlantB,  in  the  Fulhara  Nur*»ery,  arc  &r.  each. 

Genus  XVJl. 


lU'i 


ASTRAGALUS  Dec. 


Thr   Milk  Vetch 
DecAndria. 

PI.     D«c.   Aitng.,   No,  5.  ed  niaj  |j,  22.  and  t».  79.  i  Prod.*  S.  p.  991 
yfttr&galui  ip.  of  Lin.  and  othert. 


Liu.  Stftt.  Diadelphia 


IdmUfMon.     Dte.   Aitng.,   No.  5,  cd  maj  p.  SS.  and  t>.79.;  Prod.,  S^  [l  991. :   Don't  Mill,  f. 

nVMIMywr. 

Dtrfr4ttkm.  From  at/ra^aiot,  the  f  rrtrbriv ;  the  M<«di  in  thr  Icfuunin  nf «omt  tpcriet  beinfi  ftqueeied 
Into  M  iquarlih  form,  m  u  to  look  Mmvthinif  like  the  jo'tnta  of  the  ttncktwnr :  m^  pcrlia|M,  from 
oMter,  m  atar,  aod  gaia,  milk.     It  ia  aim  Iht.'  name  aivtn  to  •  ahrub  by  Grerk  wrtten.  [Dom't  Mfii-t 


U  A.  TkAOACA'NTHA  L. 


Lin.  Sp.,  VHA.  ;  Poll.    Attr 
t  »  ;  W*U.  Deiul.  Bril.,  M. 
J   msKlltfTitlj  Loir.  Diet.,  1.  p.  380.,   Dee. 

'-'  ■■ .  2  p.  2tia 

*«.  i   l,^  ,  Duh.  Arti..  £  L  100. ; 

V>  -.  i  Wat*.  IXsjd.  Brtt.  t.  84.  ; 

Lw«  .i.-.i.  .    ,    .,   ,    u.tid,  Ai»,  U3U,  t.  KJ4,  i   and  out 

Mm, 

Spec.  Chor.y  ^c.  Peduncles  usually  +-flow- 
cred,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves. 
Calyxes  cylindrical,  with  3  short  blunt  teeth. 
Leaves  with  9 — 11  pairs  of  elliptic  horiry 
leaflets.  (Don**  MilL^ I  p.  266.)  The  How- 
etH  are  purplifih  or  white,  and  arc  disposed 
on  axillary  peduncles,  so  short  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  at  all  consoicuous 
above  the  leaves,     A  low,  prickly,  glaucous 


The  Goat's  Thorn  Milk  Vetch,  or  Great  GoaCs 
Thorn. 
L  4.  r.  1,  8. :  K.  Du  Ham..  2.  t  100. ;  Wood*.  M«|. 
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IMJIT  U 


rthnib,  with  persistent  t^ves,  seldom  exceeding  I  ih  in  height.  Afler  the 
leaflets  drop  off,  the  petioles  become  indurntetl,  ao  as  to  ^ivc  the  plant 
the  appearance  of  being  densely  covered  with  spines.  It  is  a  native  ul' 
Marseilles  and  Niu'bonne,  in  sondy  places,  m  well  as  of  Ckirsica  and 
Mauritania,  and  was  introduced  in  I64^L  It  was  treated  by  Miller  as  a 
distinct  e^nuB,  under  its  old  name  of  y'ra^cantha;  and  he  describes 
four  species  ;  one  of  which  was  a  native  of  Marseilles  and  Italy,  with  lai^e 
white  flowers,  which  appears  to  l>e  Lamarck's  A.  massiliensis ;  a  second,  a 
native  of  Majorca  and  I^iinorca^  and  a  third,  a  native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  also  with  white  (lowers ;  and  a  fouilh,  a  native 
of  Spain,  with  flowers  of  a  dirty  white.  None  of  these,  it  w ouIJ  ap- 
pear, are  the  same  a.^  the  species  now  before  us,  which  has  decidedly 
purplish  flowers.  It  is  stated  in  Thompson's  Uupenso^ory,  and  in 
books  generally,  that  the  Jstr4galus  7Vagacantha  produces  the  guia 
tragacanth ;  but  the  accounts  respecting  the  production  of  the  gum  by 
this  plant  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  credence  to 
them.  Tournefort  says  that  he  examined  the  plants  which  produce  the  gum 
tragacanth  upon  Mount  Ida;  and  from  Ids  rcnmrks  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  ffuin  is  obtained  from  A.  T'ragacantha  and  A.  creticus  (7%.  321,);  which 
last  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  fc>iebuhr,  in  his  yot/agc  de  Cirtf, 

could  not  find  any  proof  that  tlic  A.  creti-  ^Ul  1  -^JlMf^ljf  jb. 

eu8  produced  any  gum.  La  Billardiere, 
who  visited  Mount  Lebanon,  says  that 
the  giun  is  tnere  obtained  from  a  species 
which  he  calls  A.  gunimifer,  and  that  the 
shepherds  go  m  search  of  it  during  nipht, 
or  after  a  lieavy  dew  ;  whereas  Tournctort 

says  that  it  can  only  be  collected  during  yy  jjg  | 

the  great  heats  of  the  day.    On  the  whole,  CW 

the  subject  of  the  gum  apjuars  involved  in  a  degree  of  uiicertaintv  not 
less  than  that  of  the  species.  All  that  we  can  .state  with  certainty  in. 
that  there  is  a  plant  bearing  the  name  of  Jstragalua  VViigacanlha  in  Bnti^-h 
•wardens,  and  that  it  merits  0  place  in  collections,  n^  a  very  curious  little 
shrub.  It  is  generallv  projiagatcd  by  seeds,  which  it  sometimes  ri|)ens  in 
England,  or  by  cuttings.     It  reqiiircsr  a  dry  soil,  and  a  simny  sittiution. 

App.  i.   Other  ligneous  Species  of  Astragalus  in  Cultivation. 

In  our  MoriM  tiritnnnicvi  will  be  funnel  Above  a  doxcD  olher  tpcciea  of 
ilttriinliu,  marked  at  technirntlj  ligneou*  ^  Lut  ihcjr  arc  at  »uch  low 
|rn)wtb,as  to  be  much  more  nt  Tor  cultivating  as  herbaceoiu  ulanti,  thnn 

If 
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M  •hrutw.  ir  we  wcrv 
to  ndniit  thrill,  wt  should 
be  cuniijcll^  in  admit 
th*  common  iiiull  and 
carnal  ion,  and,  indued, 
all     ihtMe      faerbiiciMnu 

Iilantawhich  retain  their 
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leaves  diirinf;  winter.  On 

njckwork  wjme  of  thtin 

may  be  InlnMtticed  ;  and 

smonR    thiiM*    wo    may 

tnention.  a*  to  ti«  iiro- 

cured    Trum    Loddtf^c*'* 

arborrtMm.     \     attainu 

Lo«M    '    ■        '      >  iffdtu* 

L'Hcrit.  Sllrfi,  17a,  with  yellow  flow cr»,  which  U   1  i   Cab.  t,  I^TS.,  and  oatdg.aHL; 

A.  frrri-p/Miu,  with  a  )*uq>lUh  flower,  Hjfurcd  in  Bot  ,  md   our  M.  'Ml  ^  ajid  A,  w»oj. 

titi^nrit  Lara.,  which  is  probably,  at  we  have  already  .luu... ..  T.^,,viv  of  A.  TVagacAntha.  with  *hite 
flowM«  initead  of  purplUh  iinet. 

App.  ii.  Hardy  Species  of  Astragalus  mi  yet  introduced. 


K  tAorifiindr^tm  Rtrhnr^t*  in    FrttnHin'^  J-^urn.  .4ppm>i.,\hlVi,  Plant  tuffhitlcose,  erect.  Lej 
*'*h  5  pair* of  '  (loiiflct*.     Itici'tiics  axillary,  tinwe,  extending  liey 


the  teavcA. 
long  and  yelli  • 
a*  nn  article  m 


Leivn 

ary,  tiKwe,  extending  lieyond 
wliit^!  or  Wni*li.  11)0  keol  ilwUlwUy  bhic-  Ittiut* 
it-rcHl  »\  tlK>  4pf  U14;,  by  the  Cre**  and  Stoi>e  Indiaru, 
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OlCTmcn'*  I^nd,  knd,  CMiMqiiently,  tolerably  hnrdr-     It  aI«o  grows  about  the  height  of  411.,  atMt 
liFoJucet  ita  yellow  Itowcrf  iVom  J  jne  to  Scptrmtwr. 

Botiftr'a  Vent,  U  a  grnu«  of  Nrw  Holland  ahnibi, 
with   ciimprcfiicd  branchw,  tdiitetiiiai  apjiarently 
without  lfavi'4.    B,  enttiia  Sicto.  {Stiff,   Ft.  Auttr  , 
L5I.;    tJic  B.   rufti  of  But   lab,  L  1119.1  pntw*         ■      v       /#      / 
£  n.  htgh,  and  pfoduces   itc   ydluw  dovm   from        I      \       I  ,  i       330 
April  to  June     B.  mieroftk^Ua  Sniilh  (Bo4.  Cnh.,        Ill     //   I 
t.  7i5fi.)  hai  Ihebranchc*  Ipu  comprcued  and  ieaf>, 
and  the  fluwen  with  the  ftandard  yellow,  ami  red  a.t 
the  blue,  ajid  the  kerl  of  a  broifvnt«h  purpk'.     tt 
croira  to  the  height  of  S  ft. 

Goi^k  \oiU^  StIlBh-  [Bot,  Mag.,  t  9.%,  nnd  our 
Jtg.  927.,  tod  HAtlvc  of  Van  Diemen't  Land,  which 
has  txiea  In  ttte  country  iincc  17!l3.  ItgroWitolhe 
height  of  4  ft.,  and  produce*  it«  yellow  nowcr»,  hav. 
itig  the  b««eof  the  »tandard  red,  frora  April  to  July, 
/mrw  There  arc  two  other  »ijccit'«,  G  ipub^srtni  Hot  Mag,, 
JS,U  Wk     L  1310..  and  G.  p0ly$p^nna  Mot,  ttt-p  ,  t  ifJ7. ;  both 

of  which,  being   natirea  of  Vau  Dictnen'c  Land, 
are,  doubtlcaa,  tolerably  hardy. 

Sc6tt\ti  dentMa  R.  Br.  {Bat.  Beg.,  L  13£L,  and  our 
Og  328.)  and  S.  nnguitihlia  BoL  Rug.,  t.  larjfi.,  are  elegant  New  HoJ. 
land  ^hrub^  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and  flowering  from  De- 

T€muii-tfntu%  gla&ca  Sim*  (iStal.  Cnft.,  1 7fi4,.  Bo*.  Heg...  1 759.,  and  our  figt.  329,  330.)  and  T.  re- 
t&ta  K.  fir.  {Bot-.  Mag.,  t.  S33&}  are  elegant  New  Holtand  •hrubc,  Krowing  to  the  height  ofd  ft.,  and 
lowering  (torn  March  to  June.    Hie  dowera  arc  of  a  Hnc  cnuuon  colour. 

Bnfnim  Tkunb,  u  an  African  genus,  of  which  eleven  cpecict,  native*  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  been  dc»cnbed,  and  wveral  h?vve  lieen  intrcKiuced.  The  general  appearance  of  theac  ihrub*  U 
thjit  of  Cftmi*  or  -Tiiirtiuai :  and  they  umalty  grow  to  the  height  of  a  a.  or  4  ft.,  and  produce  their 
yellow  Htm  en  irt  June  and  July.  B,  trifldra  tioL  H«g.,  t.  Sm.,  and  our  Jigt.  331,  SS2.,  will  afflurd  • 
Wr  st>'-<^un«Q  of  the  ti'i  nus.  ,     ..  .    ^ 

f  tfioJa  /)rt-.  if  a  Cape  genui,  of  which  there  are  two  »,.. 

•l>«)Tei  introduced  :  I'.  amptcjicaiUu  Dec    and  r.  |)tT-  /     ^^v. 

/(V/«)«4i  ncc,  the  CrolaCkriaaxnplexicatklUof  Lam.  27k/., 

a  t>,  im. 

Bor^n\»  L.  \»  a  Cape  genua,  of  which  II  ipcrie*  hare 

tMwn  dcKTihcd.  and    nearly  half  aa  nuny  introduced. 

B.  erentita  U  (Bot-  Mag.,  t.  S74l)  growi  to  the  height 

no  1  of  ''  ft-»  ■"id  produce*  its  yellow  lloven,  which  are  let* 

*'-i  '  villtiuc  than  thoae  of  the  other  qi«oiM  of  Ifae  genua.  In 

July  and  AugUfti. 

Achyrtmin  viUiaa  Weodl.  {BoTL  Herrenk,  I  L  !£)  la 
a  New  Holland  ahrub,  growing  to  the  heiKhtof  fift  or 
3  ft,  with  yellow  axillary,  pedicellate  dowera,  which 

aiMiear  In  July  and  August  

hivAria  tph^ma  L.  {Dot.  Mag,  t  |24«.  ^  Bot.  CaA.,    J9^^^        332 
L  frti)  U  A  C-ape  ihrub,  with  ahhunit  leavei,  and  flowers    v  .* 

ditpcMHl  in  apbcrical  headt,  of  a  ye1>awiiih-brn«'n  colour, 

drying  t>Lack.     It  grow*  to  the  height  of  6ft.,  flowering  In  July  and  Auguftj  iilid  it 
a  very  hi>ndM>mc  plant  for  a  onnscrratnry, 

PruMfUysk  D>'c.  ii  n  genu*  nt  C^pc  f  hruba,  of  which  15  ^peciea  are  de»crjbed  In 
Don'it  Miih^,  and  nearly  h.ilf  aa  many  inlrndueed.  The  »pfcie»  have  iiinple,  quite 
entire,  ex *tipulale  leave*,  and  yellow  flowers,  which  Are  rUspoH-d  cither  in  hiaila, 
umbeli,  f.r  jipikea.  P.  rcttUa  Dec.  ( Arf,  Afog ,  1. 1«3.]  growa  to  the  height  of  4  ft., 
and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Cr,T,tal<iria  ia  aiiox  tciuivc  genua,  of  which  no  fewer  than  143  apeclea  ire  deicribcd 
in  Ihin's  SfiUirr  They  are  hcrht,  or  tutuhruba,  with  alniple  or  palm«tf4y  ooow 
pound  leavF*,  and  flower*  usually  of  a  yellow  colour.  They  are  natives  of  Aila,  AfHea,  atld  North 
Americ<i,  chiefly  b"rbaceou»  ,  but  one  or  two  nf  the  €a]ie  kunVntico'i'C  apeciea  may  tw  conaidercri  aa 
half-harJy.  C.  putcht'Ua  Aiidr  (But.  Bcp.,  L  417. ;  Bot.  Stag.,  t.  Ifi'.KJ.)  i*  a  native  n/the  Capeof  Oooii 
Hone,  which  grow*  to  the  heij^ht  of  ,'J  It. and  ririNlure*  it^  large  yclliiw  dowera  in  July  arid  AuguaL 

N^pocah/ptuK  i}fH:<infi,tuii'l'h\inb.  i»  o  imwrth  *)irub,  with  trifuliolatf  Icavn  and  purple  flower*,  a 
native  of  the  Caitc  of  tioinl  Hopu,  introduced  in  IW-l.  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
yibSrgitk  Sprerig.  \t  a  Cap«  genu*,  of  which  .1  apcclea  have  be«i  dncribed.and  two  arc  in  cultiva. 
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A,  Gmai*  Dulbur.  A,  tplindeni  V^^Ittt ,  A.  tndica  Lftttf,,  aiwl  A.  lertctm  L*g.,  wb 
b»ve  not  yet  been  IntnxlucwJ.     ^  v  i  L.  i*  a  procumbent  ipeelci,  ■  naUve  of 

Spain,  Introduced  in  ITiSfi,  but  11  •■d.  loct. 

IIaAc^  L.  It  a  geniu  chiefly  I  er.  >y      ,.- ^  or^ 

baccoui  pl*ut»;  but  there  are  i>i>f  •■r!"«'Mtrulli  •  l4*^lb' 

or  underjhrub*  belonging  to  it  thAl  m«y  bo  con-      _  .  i^^^C^uLi) 

kldcred  half-hardy.    The  •pcclet  aire  mo*tJjp  o*.       '  -  "      "™  "^ 

tive«  of  the  fouln  of  Europe,  the  t.evant,  and 

the  north  of  AWml      jV.  arbdrea  I*  (A'.  D« 

Hiiwiu,4.|t**.,  wid  our  yi^,  3380,  the  lucerne  en 

arbre  of  tho  French,  ii  a  native  uf  Italy,  where 

It  gf owi  to  the  height  of  ri  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  Aoweri 

from  May  to  Kovcmtwr.     It  has  been  know^n  to 

«tand  out  5  or  6  years  \n  dry  border*,  without 

any  protection,  and  to  attain  a  considerable  »iie 

when  trained  a{gain«t  a  wall.     In  the  CbrUca 
Botanic  4taiden  there  U  a  plant  11  ft.  high,  with 

aateme^in.  in  diameter;  Iheftf  b  al<o  oiu 

considerable    aiae    in    the   Kew  Garden ;    .'  ii^'"       i 

there  wai  formerly  a  large  one  trvined  again-     .  Lf  f^ 

wall  In  the  gardena  at  tsyon. 
MttantuMari&rea  Castagne  in  LitL  (Dec.  Prod., 

8.  p.  187.,  Don't  MUL,  2.  p.  177.)  i*  a  thrub,  with 

trifollolate  lea*e»,  and  ittpulM  adhering  to  the  ,    „ ,  j        u.  > 

ijctioie :  cultivated  about  Conitantlnopte.  where  it  a rowi  15  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  3  in.  m  dmroetcr. 
It  w«»  intioducod  into  thi»  counUy  in  the  ycair  IBfti,  and  tnwluce*  it»  white  flower*  "i^ora  Juiy  to 
September  ;  but  It  ii  teldom  to  b«  met  with  in  collectioiM,  It  la,  doubtic**.  a«  liardy  m  Medictge 
arbbrca. 

L^fMiL.  contain!  two  or  three  cpcciea,  toaiewhat  ligneoua,  that  might  deserve 
trial  againit  a  con«enrative  wall.  They  an-  naiivc»  of  the  aouth  ot  Europe, 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  IJ>I)U  cr^Hcut  I*  (Csft 
Icon.,  i.  p,  «.  t  15<v)  !•  a  native  of  Syria,  CandSa,  and  Spain.  U  i«  a  «lender 
shrub,  not  higher  than  I^fL  or  2  ft.  producing  ycliow  tlowen  from  June  to 
Bepteraber.  L  tmthyimde$  Vent  Malm.,  n.  92.  t.  9S.,  i»  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  lloj*.  wiih  yellow  flowers.  L  n/ro^rpiireitr  Dec.  ba«  dark 
purple  flowers,  L  jttcobjr'ti*  L,  {Bat,  Mae.,  t.  79.,  and  our  fig.  S39.)  \»  • 
naliv*  of  the  Capo  De  Verde  Islands,  andhas  been  in  culture  since  1714. 
It  grow*  to  the  heiglit  of  3  ft,  with  a  dark  puri<Jc  corolla,  almost  black,  and  339 
the  stanilard  yellowi»h.  There;  is  a  variety  with  yellow  flowers.  iTiis, 
and  all  the  other  tpccies  of  /Jbtus,  finwer  n  great  part  of  the  year,  and  are, 
consequently,  all  very  do&irabic  for  low  consetrative  walla,  of  from  3  ft.  to 
5  ft.  10  height  L.  .ffrtmacofl/rii  L  aitd  L.  tprctAhiUt  are  splsridld  Tenerifli; 
let,  iutroducfld  hy  V.  JL  \S'el»b,  Esq.,  and  to  he  procured  in  the  Mitford 


i.Bot,  Reg.,9\i.)  Is  a  New  Zealaml  ahrub, 
bluikh  fluwers.     The  leaves,  which  are  trifollolate  I 


CtfrmidMvMa  auttrdiia  R.  Br. 
with  flat  branch  ea, 

or  pinnste,  dro]*  off  soon  after  they  are  expand^d.  This  shrub  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  f\.  or  7  ft.,  flowering  profusely  from  May  to  StTptember.  From  Ita 
native  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  as  hardy  as  Medic^jso  ar- 
bbrea,  and  that  it  would  thrive  equally  wcU  against  a  conservative  walL 

PmrrUta  U  is  a  genus  of  herhaceouii  and  fufflrulicose  species,  6#  of  which 
have  been  describe! :  they  arc  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
North  Amnica  ;  and  some  few  uf  the  ligneous  xpecics  arc  half-hardy. 

P.  bitupmUa  U  {Lam.  JtL,  t.  fil4  £  1.1  is  a  native  of  the  south  ot  Europe,  in  exposed  places,  and 
bd  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green- houses  since  IfiTO.  tt  i*  wnonion  in  tho  rocks  between  Genoaand 
Nice,  where  it  i*  seldom  sten  hinhcr  than  S  ft.  or  3  ft.  j 
but,  ptanteti  out  itithe  o|>on  border,  it  attains  twice  or 
thnee  that  iize.  The  llowcrii  smcH  like  black  currants, 
and  the  leave*  like  bitumen.    P.  ^tarntutiaa  L.  {Bot,  ^mmr\ 

Uaf.,L  9(>0..andour/f^j.  >»<),  J4M.  i*  a  nativeof  Chill ;  wtBlhA  341 

and.  In  gardens  about  London,  it  seems  very  nearly 
hardy.  The  flowers  are  blui«h  purple,  and  the 
wings  and  ked  white.  The  whole  plant,  when  bruited, 
baa  the  smell  of  rue.  In  its  native  country,  the  leave* 
ue  applied  to  heal  wounds,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
roou  yi  tfiven  as  a  purgative.  Then  it  a  plant  of 
this  spcdea  in  the  open  ground.  In  the  Hammersmith 
Nuri«ry.  which  has  ttond  there  several  years,  it  now 
7ft  high,  ai)d  flowers  and  rI[H.>na  seeds  every  year: 
_j..  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  -Society  heis  stood 
a*u  Bgainst  a  w«ll  since  1831,  without  proioition  r  it  grow* 
rapidly,  and  appears  quite  hardy.  P,  pHb^tceruJlalb. 
{Bot.  Jtf(f,  t  yfiH.)  is  a  nativeof  Peru,  with  bright  blue 
flowefi.  P.  plic^a  Delll.  is  a  native  of  l?pper  Egypt  1  and  P.  obtw^fitiia  Dec  it  a  native  of  the  Cmp* 
or  Good  Hope ;  but  neither  has  yet  been  Introduced.  There  are  sotae  other  Ugneout  tpeclet  men- 
tioned In  Don't  Muter  at  not  being  siifHcicntiy  known. 

Indig^ero  L.  U  a  gonut  including  atwve  140  tp^lcs,  among  which  it  I.  tlnet5ri«,  which  producet 
the  common  indigo  of  the  shops.  Some  of  the  specie*  are  ligncouB,  and  native*  of  Aft-ica  o€  A*ia  j 
but,  as  they  arc  generally  of  low  giowlh,  they  are  not  very  desirable  for  planting  out  against  a  Wjw 
wall  /.  demuddda  Jaoq.  {Bot.  CftA.,  1 500.,  and  our  Jig.  Jii  1  has  red  flowers,  itrcakcd  with  dark  liuea. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  £ft.,  and  flowen  ftom  May  till  July. 

L  amx'na  Ait  (aot,  Bt!g.,  t  XOl)  growg  to  the  height  of  3  Ft,  and  has  dark  red  flowera,  which  are 
produced  in  May  and  June    i.  mtrppmrpkrra  Hamllt  \*  a  native  of  Kepal,  introduced  in  18Ifi.     it 

Jrow.^  to  thu  fnighl  of  5  ft.  or6ft.,  and  produces  its  dark  shining  purple  flower*  in  July  and  Auguat 
.  .>  M  {Bot.  Cttb.,  1 149.,  and  nur  Jig.  34,1)  is  a  native  at  New  Holhrnd.     It  grows  to  the 

hi  Kl  ha*  rose-coloured  flower*.    /.  Mvlnilica  Sieb,  \Bot.  Mag  ,  L  3000.\lbe  I.anguUtaof 

B,'/  ,  »  aUo  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  grows  to  the  height  of «  ft.   It  is  a  very  showy 

plant,  jirtxlijiusg  it*  flowers  from  May  to  June.     Various  other  greprnhuusc  sfiecies,  already  Inlro- 
durcd,  will  be  found  enumerated  in  owr  thrtuiBritannictu  ;  and  many,  not  introduced,  aredetcribcd 
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Dtff9»tkm,   Prom  cmwmi,  a  crowtt,  in  refi-retice  to  the  dUpocltioQ  of  the  dowen  In  crownt,  or  unibchi, 
ftt  the  topt  of  the  prduiiclet. 

Deucnptiou,  ^'c.  The  ligneous  species  are  hardy  or  half-hard^',  deciduous 
or  subevergreen,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  or  Asia,  with  impari- 
pinnate  leaves,  and  Hoviers  on  pedicels  disposetl  in  umbels  placed  on  axillary 
rieduncles.  They  are  all  highly  orniuncntul,  and  nmel  of  them  produce  seeds 
in  England,  by  which,  or  by  cuttings,  they  are  easily  propagated. 

*  1.  C.  E'meri's  £,.     The  Scori>Jon  Senna  Coronilla. 

UentifienUon.     r,la  Sp.,  h>¥\.  j  Dec.  Prod ,  S.  p.  309.  ;  Don'i  Mill.,  S.  p.  S7i. 

3fmonMmft,    E'tnenu  mAior  Mili.  Icon.,  1. 132.  f.  I.,  and  K  minor,  f.  2. ;  C  pauclflfen  Lam.  Ft.  Ff. 
ngrawimgt.    Simt  Bot.  M««.,  1 44.5.  i  N.  Du  Uam.. «.  1. 131.  |  MUL  Icon.,  W  132.  ^  and  WitM-  d*7< 

Spec,  Char»,  ^c.     Shrubby,  gla-  ^^ 

brous.  Its  leaves  are  at- 
tended by  minute  sdpuies, 
and  have  5 — 7  obovate  leaf- 
lets. Its  flowers  are  )*ellow,  .  ^jtaij^  ^.^^^^.^^^  _  _ 
disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle.  ;5^3l^  "  *»i  J  ^^S^^^ ) 
The  claws  of  the  petals  are 
thrice  as  long  aa  the  culyx. 
The  legume  is  rather  cylin- 
drical than  compressed,  and 
it*  joints  separate  slowly  and 
unobviously,  bnt  they  i\o  flc-  34 
parate.  It  is  spontaneous  in 
Kedgesand  thickets  of  middle 
and  southern  Europe,  and  of  Tauria.  {Dtc.  Prvd.J],  n.  309.)  Introduced 
in  1596,  and  flowering  from  April  to  June.  Ileiglit  U)  ft.  Before  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  the  corolla  is  partly  red  externally^  mostly  so  towards 
the  tips  of  the  petals;  and  the  niingliug  of  the  yellow  flowers,  with  flower 
buds  more  or  less  rc(U  and  the  ele^mnt  foliage,  render  this  hardy  shrub  a 
very  desirable  one  for  its  beauty.  Perhaps  it  Honrishcs  ntost  in  a  sunny 
sheltered  situation,  and  a  dry  soil.  It  bears  diofjing  pretty  well,  and  would 
form  a  beautiful  hedge.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  9d.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  5UI  cents  ;  and  at  New  Yofk,  37 J  cents. 

•  2.  C,  Ju'ncea  L,     The  TUHhy-branched  Coronilla. 

IdenHfieatfon.    Lin.  Sp.,  1047. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  SOa  ;  Don't  Hill,  S.  p.  774. 

Engrmtdm.    Bot.  Reg.,  t  mn. ;  Lodd.  Hot.  Cat>.,t.  £95. ;  BamL  Icon.,  1 133.  ^  J.  Baub.  Blrt.,  L  pL  S. 
t  383.  ^3.  i  Rtid  our^.  3M. 

Spec.  Chnr.f  i^c.  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Branches  rush^Iike, 
round,  bearing  but  few  leaves;  the  latter  are  attended  by 
minute  stipules,  and  have  3 — 7  leaflets,  that  are  linear  o1i>- 
)ong,  obtuse,  and  mther  fleshy;  the  lowest  leaflets  being 
rather  distant  from  the  base  of  the  petiole.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  5 — 7  in  an  umbel.  The  claws  of  the  petals  are 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  The  legume  is  rather  com- 
prcsseti,  and  its  joints  separate  obviously,  (Dec.  Prod.j  ii. 
p.  309.)  The  whole  plant  is  very  glaucous.  Native  of  the 
Koutli  of  France,  and  introduced  in  J 756.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
.luly.  It  deserves  a  place  in  coUections,  on  account  of  the  singularity  of 
iti  rush-like  slender  branches,  which,  like  those  of  ^partium  jrunccum,'arc 
partly  destitute  of  leaves. 

App.  i.     Half-hari^y  ifgneotis  Species  of  Coroiiiila, 

^^he  hatf.hjirdy  ipcciet  of  Ihii  gcDut  are  eminently  beautiful,  and  tnmf  of  Uirm  hare  bwn 
•ggpvn  tn  live  for  yean  in  the  open  border,  In  a  dry  soil,  in  Uie  neighbourhootl  of  I-,oiidofi.  .\gaini( 
AWall,  they  will  live  with  very  UttJf  ijrotectijm,  producing  Uicir  beautiful  yeltnw  flnwen early  in 
■prlng  (one  apedea,  C  •tipulkrii,  in  .March)  ;  ariKi  continuing  flowering  througliout  the  summer. 
A>  they  |»TOdwce  abiirwlflnce  of  iecdi,  a  utook  of  plants  may  alMayi  be  kepi  in  pot*  or  cold^^pita,  and 
turned  out  into  the  open  borden,  where  they  will  flower  freely  throughout  the  iiimmer ;  ami,  if  they 
fhiMild  ha  tciUed  during  the  vucteedlrig  winter,  the  low  can  lauily  be  supplied. 
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{Ma** 


of  an 


'I  lUly,  «oil  hiu  dcet»  tcIFow  Kuwfrr,  verj  fti^rmnt  *t  night,  whicli 
iitbvr     It  hu  bocf)  in  culUratkin  ainc«  ISt'fv  «i»d  grow*  to  th« 


to  the  hcitftit  of  4  R.    It  wa*  it)tr<H]uc(\li 


C>j*9tm^ii§IU  X>e»ll  ii  a  natlirc  of  Alfiert.  wher«  it  grows 
In  nOQ,  wmI  Sowen  IQ  June  uMl  July. 

t:  jrfriifirt  1^  iBot,  ATdf,,  1 13.,afid  ourjfxr  ^'^^  i  ^«  ^^ 
»T  ^  and  RTOw*  to  tb«  heif  nt  of  «  :  i 

f'  "  djiy-tiriM?,  but  •c«ntl«at  %\  night 

r  I^  Ii  a  nkti  re  of  CaiMliA,  uid  to  hi 

Z  nwttAIAra  Dec  Prod,  I  t>.3i0„  iJ  «  natire  of  Spain,  with  pale  yelktw  ftowen,  und  It,  perhap*, 
)r  a  raiictjr  of  aoine  of  the  other  tpecie*. 


nf  Ifiini-f.  itttatit  Njifb«M»ne,     tt  *a*  Uu 
'  yt^tlow  Rowert,  iriiirh  Arc 

'( i  "  a  VFI7  douttlAjl  pUnt. " 


App.  L    Hardy  sujfniticose  Species  of  Wedysdrecc. 

WH^tanim/ri$ticAnm  U  (f?**^/.  SiA,,  4,  t  22.)  I*  ui  err«  plant,  with  lomewhAt  ihnihb)'  branche*. 
wrf  hamlMMne  whrn  in  nowrr,  and  extrcniely  ufefut  in  Ihr  dnrrt*  of  Sitwria,  tn  Axitif  the  ■aniL 
}U  h«a  bccil  in  cullivtliuti  •jncv  I7l>^.  and  giowt  to  the  livight  of  3  It  or  « it 


App.  IL  Half-hard  If  ligneous  Species  of  \lcdt/sdr€€C. 


The  iialf.hardy  *pecic«  of 
Ibli*  tribe  arc  riumprous;  but, 
«i  tno4t  of  thrm  will  live  in  a 
ealri.pU,  or  eri'n  in  the  open 
Karden,  in  the  warmrtt  putt 
of  Ihi-  KJiith  of  Engtanrt,  we 
cotikidcr  it  adviaabic  to  nntic« 
•t  leant  one  i^|ieclc»  of  each 
gentu. 

HipfacripiM  halnirtcts  Jacq. 
Sat.   Mag.t  t  4/7  ,  and   uur 
,  3W 
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Ml, 
Itior-" 


A  r»«tive  <yf 
renernJ  ap- 
',t    It  ha* 

tou..-  „    .  l.ou«t^,  and 

i>  May  lo  July, 

irtcaii  pIsritB,  »ome  of  which  are  shmbbjr ;  Hie  AppearNnce 
niita  i  Hitd  they  arc  all  of  remjirJtaWy  ewy  cultura. 
A.  tuuiitah^Ua  Hoolt.  lite/  Cah.,  t  W»I.,  and  our         Q 
JifM.  AM,  :5>4,J  ii  «  dichotomouA  plant,  rc*cml>linflr  '■' 

Airae^  a  native  of  Vaip»rai»o,  iutroducnl  in  I77«i,       

^te  hMdy,  and  llowclr^ng  throughout  the  luni-  |  jQ^        3£4 

,f   ffliwfM*  Hook,  {Bat.  Reg^  17«0.,  and  our 

---   t  native  of  Vwparaiio.  where  it 

!i  I  of  S  ft,  with  ufwkgbl  branches, 
iv  clad  with  hoary,  pinnate,  Tcry 
•iii^r  iraip.^     n  wat  introduced  in  1H3S,  and  ia 
flMfly  hardy. 

i#.  Mta&ao  OtlL  «t  Hcok.  [5»K.  W.  C^rrf..  £d  aer. 
I.93DL,  and  our/b-  ^^A  ■'  "  native  of  Chill,  with 
elMMIty  kavea  and  •hooU  ,  introduced  in  l^i34« 
Mid  proAudnt  It*  yellow  fluuen  in  Augmt     It 


hanly  u 

«tood  "  ' 

A.  vv 

natltf 
ltd:  an*l 


littr  \ 
U  a  nat 
IJ 


a  very  nanaaomc  thrub, 
with  elegant  leavM,  having  to 
14  fuim  of  crenat«l  leofleta 
l»rii  mi'-fopfi^  ilj..  nr  more  soj  for  a  plant  1 
i-ipnture,  and  atta* 
r.Sdwr.  t  «?2,  I 
i.g  in  lh02     H»M« 
j,u.  ^re  adorned  «.:'' 

•  k  I'  i)«cle«of  wh 

irt  , ,,  .  row»  to  a  tr*i' 

►or.  u  a  yrtt^wcj^x  genu*,  oi  which  •ereia*  •) 
half'hartty 


'i  u|.r<Kt't 


iwth, 


i/^flP 


(irjery.  King**  Road,  haa 

■ 'inort- 

irtiy.  dirnlnuttTe  •hrnb,  a 
.  ric!i  yellow,  itreakcd  wilh 
rv  ri.iir»- 
c%.  Don,  //cd^aaruia  arbflreum 

•  t^  native*  of  Kepal,  and  mav  pro. 


Th«  only  llgnrou*  «|«rica  whtrti  «•  nlrrady  Introdurvd  !•  O.  rWibiwiM 

X  X  4 
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O,  Doa,  //edf unim  rettcum  tfamilt.,  which  i«  •  thntb  growing  to  the  hvlfht 
witli  Urg«  pluoAtc  leave*,  atid  leaflirti  nwrly  2  in,  long.  4tMl  hitlf  an  toeb 


oTatt 
broul 
Dic^ruut  4kgtim  Dec,  Aed^wnjin  6l*iiarn  Lottr.,  26mio  <'kff»ni  Prr*. 


Ii  an 


emt  thrub,  firawing  to  the  height  of  3(1.,  with  trirolioUte  leave* ;  a  itattve  of 

China,  near  Canton^     It  vai  introclueed  in  1S19,  and  produce*  tta  yellow  llowen 

In  July  and  AujtilcL  ^         ^.  -A 

Tavrmii-n  Dec.   ia  a  geniu  of  >   \      ^      >. 

shrutML  natlTea  of  Tenia  and  Ara. 

bU,  with    ilmple  and   tnfoliobtc 

l««ve«,  and  rcwe-colournt  or  yellow 

flowcra.   T.n»inmHlArial>ec,il^g. 

mm,  7.    t  .-ii\  Hedftnnim  Oil. 

vfcrj  Sjireng.,  prcxiucpt  it*  roae-co 

loured  flower*  in  June  and  July.  It 

wa*  introduced  in  }f^i\  aitd  grow* 

)o  the  hd^ht  of  2  ft. 

Lfspeiiix:i  ^t^ckJ^.  if  a  genu*  of 

plant*,  chiefly  native*  of  Siberia 
and  of  North  America,  Aeverai  of  which  are  *uflVutica*e{  tnit  none  of  Ihem  have  been  Introduced 
except  X.  fnttiscnu  Pera.  [Jac.  /'wu,  3.  80.)»  which  U  a  native  of  CAfoIiaa,  where  it  grow*  Sit 
or  3n.  high,  and  produce*  its  purphsh  aowen  in  July  and  Augukt. 

Flrmlt^^  tcmiaiAia  \iox\x  €or.,  a  LiA^.,  1*  a  deciduou* 
•hnib,  a  native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1H05.  It  grow*  J  fr.  or 
4  ft  high,  and  produce*  it*  pale  red  flower*  in  July  ami  August, 
E'Armu  eritiea  L,,  ^nliij^lli*  erotica  Lam-^  {Bet.  Maff.t 
t  lOQS.)  I*  a  fhrub,  a  native  of  Candia,  with  large  reddish  or 
purple  flower*,  having  the  cLaniairerou*  tube  dcgantlv  itrlated, 
which  woa  introduced  in  1737.  It  grow*  to  the  neight  of  S  ft, 
■tkt  flower*  in  June  and  July. 
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Alhigi  Maurdrum  Toum.,  f/ctl:f*aruin  Af/ii)gi  L.,  JtkHgi 
EDannffera  DcV*.,  fhibni*  fjiinbsa  HoJtu-lt/.,  Mdnna  hebrdica  D. 
Dtm,  {Prod.  Fl  Neft^  247.;    Ramv.  /tin.,  1.  p.  !>t,  icon  I  it  a 


h 


native  of  the  de*erti  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Me»o|>otamio,  and  other 
enatcrn  countrie*.  It  waa  introduced  in  IT  IK  but  i*  aeldoni  tnct 
with  in  ijTcen-houaca.  In  Ita  native  country,  it  grow*  S  ft.  or 
^tt.  high,  and  produce*  It*  purptl*h  flowers,  which  arc  red- 
difh  olmut  their  edgea,  in  July  ami  Atigtut.  The  manna  of  the 
Jew*  if  generally  conaidercd  to  have  been  produced  from  thi» 
plant ;  and  the  Arabian*  have  a  tradition,  that  it  fell  from  the 
cloud*  upon  it,  to  feed  the  Uraelile*  in  the  de«ert  llii*.  how- 
ever,  )»  contrary  to  what  i*  recorded  in  the  Scriptures;  vix. 
that  the  mintculou*  manna  appearetl  only  on  the  rock«,  and 
on  the  aand,  and  hence  the  *urprUeof  the  hraciite*,  who  would  not  have  been  a*toni«hed  if  xhtj 
had  accn  ainall  portion*  of  it  on  the  plants  ^  but  who,  finding  it  in  lurh  iinmenie  quAniitie*  on  the 
ground,  where  they  had  never  »ccn  it  before,  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  Ihe  wme  thing,  and  ex* 
ctalmed  In  Hebrew^'SWa*  ?*'  that  i*to  cay  \N  hat  i«  it?  whence,  nowibly,  Ihc  name.  The  inanua  pro- 
duced toy  the  alhagi  i*  a  natural  exudatioti  fromUie  leavn  and  branche*,  whieh  takn  place  only  In 
very  hot  weather.  At  flrtt,  it  re*einble*  drop*  of  honey:  but  it  granulates  with  the  atmoaphere 
into  particle*  of  different  *ixe*,  but  *eldom  larger  than  a  curiander  cccil,  ll  U  collected  by  the 
native*,  more  capeclally  about  Taunu,  where  the*hrub  grow*  plenlifully  ;  but  it  I*  not  known  in 
Ihl*  country  «•  an  article  of  foreign  commerce ;  tlie  manua  of  the  driiggi»ts  beioe  the  concrcie  juice 
oftlle  O'rnus  europ*e*'aL.  The  AlkAgi  Maurbnitn  ougdt  to  b«  in  all  cxtentivc  coilectionji,  ojs  a  plant 
of  bittorioal  intereaL  A.  cameldrum,  a  bcrtMiCeou*  i|>ccte«,  introduced  in  lKt6,  prMluce*  a  similar 
eotndAtioo,  which  i»  called  Caapian  maniuu  The  plant  i*  a  nati>'c  of  the  dntcrui  of  TarUry  and 
Stteria,  where  It  fortn*  •  fbod  for  caineUi  whence  it*  name,  {BtunffU  OuthntB^  i  p.  di%i.) 

CUanthus puniccut  Soland.,  the  Don/a  puniceaof  G,  and  D,  Don»  {^Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1775.,  and    our   ^g.  ,358.)   is  a  New 

Zealand   shrub,  introcluced   in  1832,  or  JriBL.        ^  358 

eariier.  It  was  orii^inally  discovered  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  1769, 
but  was  not  noticed  in  nny  scientific  work 
till  a  description  of  it  was  published  in 
Don*9  Miller ^  in  1832.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  grown  in  England  by  Wnj.  Le- 
veson  Gower,  Esq.,  in  his  garden  at  Titsey 
Place,  near  Godstonc,  where  it  flowered 
in  the  summer  of  1634.  It  was  figured 
in  the  Bot.  Reg,,  in  Jul^v,  1835;  and  in 
the  Hort.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  i.  t.  22,, 
in  the  .same  year.  The  seeds  were  sent 
home  by  the  missionaries  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  called  kowain-^utukaka, 
or  the  parrot's  bill  j  and  where  "it  m  said 
to  grow  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree,  though  the  speciTiiens  in  Britain  apiiear 
quite  fuffrutioose,  and  have  not  reached  a  greater  height  than  4-11.    "  From 
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the  trbls  that  have  been  made  of  the  proper  mode  of  managing  it,  both 
by  Mr.  Oower  and  the  Rev,  John  ColeraaHf  by  whom  it  waa  given  to 
ibe  former  gentleman,  it  wouid  appear  that  it  succeeds  l)e5t  when  treated  as  a 
hardy  plant,  and  turned  out  into  a  peat  border;  for  in  such  a  situation  it  has 
now  l>een  two  years  in  Mr.  Gowcr's  garden,  and  the  plnnts  continue  to  look 
very  healthy,  with  a  profusion  of  blosaomii  forming  for  next  year.  Kept  in  the 
green-house,  it  waii  sickly,  and  did  not  flower  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gowcr's 
gardener ;  but  Mr.  Coleman  succeeded  in  blossoming  it  in  a  large  pot  in  a  green- 
house,  and  in  inducing  it  to  ripen  its  pods.  Considering  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  is,  in  some  places,  so  much  like  that  of  England,  that  some  species, 
such  as  Edwdrd^ia  micropliylla,  will  bear  the  rigour  of  our  winters,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  may  also  prove  a  hardy  plant:  if  so,  its  extraordinary 
b«iuty  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  that  has  been  introducea 
of  late  years;  and,  even  if  it  should  be  no  hardier  than  Sutherl&ndia  fnites- 
cens,  it  will  still  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  welcome  of  all  the 
modem  additions  to  our  flower-gardens."  {IIorL  Trrrnt.^  2d  ser.  i.  p*521,) 


Sect.  IV.    Pha8eo^le;e. 
Genus  XIX. 


WISTA  R/v*  Nutt.    The  Wistaria. 


Lin.  Syxt^  Diadelphia  Decandrin. 

Don*!  Mill.,  2,  p.  tH&. 


Ideniificaiiim.  Vutr.  Ocn  Amer,  2- •n  \\'  :  liw.  Prod,  S.  p.  389. ; 
JliijMfciml.    Glycine  «p.  f..,  Tbyrx  KraCnhia /(<0'il 

nerlKtlkm.     N«mpd  lf»  honoiir  of  t  .  late  ProfrMtir  of  Anatomy  in  the  UnivcnUy  of 

¥cnntyWu\\^  {Don't  .\M..n.  p  lirst  characttrlwl  and  naiiw>d  thi*  g*iiu»,  from  the 

American  $]mx\m,  which  he  denominated  W  <q>criA»a  ;  but  which  I>e  CandoUe  ha*  ehAiiRed  to  W. 

fnilewen*.     In  De  CaivdoUe"*  P'rodrotmu,  and  aonie  other  works,  Wistlna  U  enonroutiy  (tieUcd 

Wuttriuj. 

Description,  ^r.  Leaves  irnparl-pinnate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  blue  lilac ;  when  young,  attended  b)'  bractcas,  which  ailer- 
warda  fall  off.  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  390.)  Deciduous  twining  shrubs,  natives 
of  North  America,  and  China ;  of  vigorous  growth,  and  forming,  when  in 
flower,  some  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  British  gardens.  They  are 
quite  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  of 
the  young  shoots,  which  will*  root  at  every  joint  if  laid  down  during'sumracr  as 
they  grow.  They  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  ;  or  by  seeds. 
J  1.  W.  prute'scbns  Dec.     The  shrubby  Wistaria. 

ritmlUkaiiim.    Dec.  Prod..  ^  p.  MO- ;  Don*.  Mill,  S.  p.  3*8. 
AfmoH^mes.      Glfrine  fruU'*cei»  Lin.  %,  liirw  ;    J  ploi 

ftui*wen*    Ph.    Ft,   Am.  Sept.,    ^  p   474  ;    ArumTxnoa 

frulticeni  fVnJt.  Fi.  Car.,  1%  ;  Wi»t4rto  t|»rift»o  \uit 

Gm.  Amer.,1  p.  Hi  i    rhyriUnthui   frutewn*   EUiot 

J<mm.  Acad.  Set.  Philad. ;  Phaieolnlde*  Hort.  Angl,  m.  ; 

the  Kidneybean  Tree. 
Kngraitingt.    BoL  Mag,,  L  ifiai ;  and  ootjfg.  359. 

Sptc.  Char,,  S^c.  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  two  auricles .  Ovary  glabrous.  Flow- 
ers odorous.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  390.)  An 
ele|;ant  deciduous  cHmlier,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  and  the  [Ilinois,  in  boc^' 
places.  Introtiuced  in  1724,  and  flowermg 
from  July  to  September.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  bluish  purple,  and  sweet-scented,  the 
(andard  having  a  greenish  yellow  spot  at 
le  base-    The  plant  is  a  free  grower ;  and, 
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in  3  or  4>  years„  if  planted  in  good  soil,  and  in  a  favouratile  exposure  it  will 
attain  the  height  of  SO  ft*  or  30  ft.  It  is  reailily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  root  and  by  lavers.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  fid.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyiler,  I  franc  15  cents;  and  at  New  York  37^  cents. 

^  2.  W.  chin'e'nsis  Dec^     The  Chinese  Wistaria. 

IdmtificAtiot.    Dec  I*rod.,  S.  \i.  390. :  Don'i  MIH.,  S.  p.  518. 

Nv"  •"v'"-'^     Gl«clnp  chiii^tit  ^na  fhl  Mag.,  t.  i!a»  ;  Q.  »tnenfi»  Krr  Sot.  Reg.,  1 650. ;  Wiatkria 

>  LcMjdnn  G«rd.  Mag.,  rol.  IL  n.  4SSL.  toI.  %i.  p.  111.,  and  in  Hart.  BrO. 
I  swt  Bht.  FL-GunL,  L  fill. ;    Bot  Umjl.  U  9(IK3.  i    Ik4.  Reg.,  L  SSa  i  Lodd.  Bo4.  CaU, 

.  .t.  Bf  ajr.,  ml.  ii.  p.  122. ;  and  out  Jig.  SbO. 

Spec.  Char.,  cjr.  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
witli  one  auricle.  Ovary  villose.  Flowers 
larger.  (Dec.  Prod.y  \\.  p.  390.)  A  vigoroiis- 
prowiug  deciduous  twiner ;  n  native  of  China, 
introduced  in  1810 ;  flowering  in  British  gar- 
dens in  May  and  June»  and  sometimes  pro- 
ducinj;  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  W^.  fru- 
lescena :  they  arc  dLiposed  in  longer  and 
looser  racemes,  and  are  somewhat  paler  in 
colour.  On  established  plants  they  are  pro- 
<luced  to  great  abundance ;  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  succeeded  by  seed.s  in  England. 
This  plant  may  truly  be  considered  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  our  hardy  deciduous  climb- 
ers^      It  will  grow  wherever  the  common  300 

laburnum  will  flourish  j  but,  as  its  flowers  are  somewhat  more  tender  than 
those  of  that  tree,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  b}  frosts  in  very 
late  springs.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Cofit.  Robert  Wef- 
banke,  in  May,  161(>;  and  in  the  same  month,  but  n  few  days  laicr, 
another  plant  was  introduced  by  Capt.  Richard  Rawes.  Both  were  ob- 
tained from  the  garden  of  C^nsequa,  a  generous,  but  unfortunate,  mer- 
chant of  Canton,  of  whom  a  biograpby  will  be  found  in  the  Gard.  Afng.f 
vol  xi.  p.  111.  One  of  the  imported  plants  in  in  a  pit  in  the  garden  of 
Rook*s  Nest,  near  Godstone  in  Surrey  ;  hut  it  is  small  when  compared 
with  one  raised  from  it,  which  every  one,  who  has  ever  entered  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  May  or  June,  for  some  years  past, 
must  have  been  struck  with  seeing  against  the  wall.  That  plant  has  now 
(March,  1835)  a  stem  the  height  of  the  wall  (!  I  ft.),  from  which  branches 
proceetl  on  one  side  to  the  distance  of  &Oft.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
distance  of  70  ft.  So  vigorous  is  this  plant,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
stippose  it  will  not,  if  allowed,  extend  to  double  or  treble  that  distance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  most  vigorous-growing,  and  abundant- 
flowering  climber  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  which  were  originally  sold  at 
six  guineas,  now  cost,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  I*.  6rf.  to  2s.  6d.  each; 
at  l^llwyller,  they  are  3  francs  ;  and  at  New  York,  3  dollars. 

App.  i.     Ot/ter  Species  of  IVistdn^ 

'■X)  ;  /)f.lich«  Twljntichyut  Tkun.  Ja/k,  28L  ;  Monti  Pfl,  Sfftt.,  K 
n>l»  H'iUd,  ;  D6Vichm  japc'micui  Sfttet!/'.;  Fuitti  Kiemul'.  j  \\»%  the 
in«  of  Hnwtn  »prr  long,  and  the  coroflii  purple  and  wliite  mixed. 
I  Jhi.iijfh  it  W4i  coiiJt^turiHt  by  Mr,  Sweet  thai  the  «hDOU  (hMti 
iiam  Nunery  might  be  of  thl»  spcciw,  becau*e  the  leaire* 
'i|»{KL-r  pjirt  of  the  plAOt,  beinR  h^lnr,  white  the  mthen  wcrv 
.It  unc  fpecie*  had  been  frraftcd  on  another ;  but  it  hu  «lnc» 
ticen  obHrrnd,  that  all  the  rooLihooU  from  vigorout  plant*  have  hsiry  lpav«i.  (»n  the»e  grounrfi  it 
WAi  that  Vi.  floribibnda  «■«  recorded  Into  our  Hortut  Britanntnu  ai  haviii);  lK*eTi  intrculurrd  in 
lavO,  and  deaerlbed  tltere  «•  a  trailer,  with  thooU  10  a.  in  lenKth.  Un  limiUrlv  tlighc  ruundaiioni, 
we  liare  no  doubt,  manf  <pecle«  have  been  recorded  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  tht-  year  IR29,  w« 
tfroOfht  OTtT  wniie  plants,  and  a  lucket  of  »eeds.  IVom  Cfljritruhe,  the  produce  of  a  plant  frirowing  there 
4g*in<t  Uh>  ei%d  ««f  a  hot-houie,  Howcrinft  free!*,  and  producinp  frcdi  nvery  year.  Thi*  plant  hjut 
been  received  by  M.  Hartweg,  the  diret!tor  of  th<.  garden,  ,i      :  ,,  chin^nnii  of  Bot.  Mat.* 

i.  SOBS.,'  ftnd.  a*  when  we  mw  it  in  November,  1S2R,  it  w&t  wm  I  i  appeared  Uj  u*  unrertaln 

wti«tli«r  it  was  corrrctly  named  or  not    Some  of  the  [ilanti  i  ,.  ..  *eed*  which  we  brought 


p.S63.t.lH.fiir.2.:i^ 
ateiaa  tod  leave*  flai 
THti  fpec1e«  haa  not  Ih    . 
the  rtMitx  of  an  lmport<  d  |»l. 
were  quite  dilltrefit  fr4>m 
•mcKrib.     Mr  Sweet  thouglr 


d  n««lo  the  Clapdnn  Nunery,  have  (ince  flowered  ami  n|H-n(-<i  «>rdi  in  the  garden  nf  K.  Ber'- 
Eaq,,  near  Pinoer  \  See  G«rtf.  Mag.,  rot  lii.  p.  Ift.  and  p.  S|5.]  :  but  we  reretved  thi»  in. 
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Crtimatiim  too  Ute  in  the  KUiumn  of  IS3&.  to  tie  able  t»  exAmine  the  ptAnt,  lo  m  to  ilettfrtninc  AQf 
tiling  certkin  re«pectSng  itt  tueclet.  PokIMj,  It  may  be  a  new  «pecie«  ;  hut  nc^  iUU\\  \\  more  pro>- 
bable«  tram  the  leavea  of  a  plant  in  oiir  own  garden,  nUu  raue*!  I^om  the  serrti  we  hroug^ht  ttvm 
Carbrube,  which  hat  not  yd  ftowcred,  that  it  ii  notbinf  mnri'  than  Witts r/d  Initciccrtt 

App.  I.     Sitffittticose  hardy  or  half-hardy  Species  of  VhaseiAeet, 

Lnlnwr  arburetu  Sltn*  i;  Bot  Mag  , 

t  6aL.  and  our  Jig,  ^l.),  (he  tree 

Ittpfloe,  it  wnDenrhat  ihrubbr,  artd.  at 

a  «rarutaftl,will  Rrow  -    -■     ■      ,ht 
361    ^f  *>'»-     •»*  native  m- 

knnwn;  bot  it  hiit  )  <  i- 

tloi»  la  Uritlth  prdn..  ......  >,,...; 

and  it  prottucc*  it*  pale  yellow  rtow-  n  w,^ 

ej-»  ti)  July  and  AiiKii«t\     Tlterj"  it  ""- 

a  farge  |i)aut  of  it,  imined  ■tfaiint  a 

wall,  in  tbe|<3rd(*n  r>f  theL'iii'dnn 

Horticultural  Society  i  but,  thoitgh 

it  ifrnw*  a»  hlk'h  HJ  the  wall,  it  c*nmjt 

l< K  imly  ligneoui;  iiihL 

1  liT  l"1ower»  fragrnuL       .,i^ 

(  VI  Decraui.,  vitlvtiure 

biu<-  iiowrr-i  i  L^o/A'/rofuBrnth.  {B. 

/?*^.,t  Utt'i),  athrubby  CoLironiian 

«peci«t.  With  di^p  blue  ttowen  ;  L. 

lUnrMhaiJAniit  Sivt.  Fl.-GarH.^  tcr, 

t  lfX>  t  *nd  OUT  fig.  36i.  i  L.  camclkmm 

tAtia  Swt.  Fl-tiarcl..  Itt  tcr.  1 1»5, ; 

h.  tfrtilcMkir  Swl.  Ki..Gani  ,  Sil,  tor. 

t  la  ;  /-  puteA/t/uM  Swt.  Fl  -Gard  , 

id.  ««T..  t.  fT7.  ;  are  all  trchnScally 

euntidered  tomewhat    tunVuiicufc, 

and  will  grow  !••  the  height  offrom 

3(1  trt  Gtt  whCTi    trained    a|raintt 
awalLtaftinff*!  or  3  yeart.  If  not  dctroved  during  winter  by  severe  ftott. 
other  Iperi« '»«*f«tw*J  >n  Doo'«  MW<T,  bearing  tba 
not  yet  t»een  introduced. 

App*  11.     Half-hardy  Species  of  PhasedlciS, 

n^^ichot  tiptuvvt  L.  fJwjtA  SpicA  «1.)  1*  a  lljnieout  climber,  with  rnscrolotjred  ffowert.  hnring  a 
IHjrpllth  keel,  which  it  toJtrably  hardy :  it  has  Iwcn  an  inhiibitAot  ot  our  |freen-hou»e«  tlticc  I77i», 
and  flowert  in  July  and  Aujsmt. 

PitcksfrAlziu  trUidmi  Uw  ,  lK»liclnw  lrflobii«  /^ar,  if  a  twhitn^^  thriib,  .i  .uir,,,  ..i  i  i,,,,  ^^,j, 
Cocb^-Chiiu  where  it  it  cultivateil  for  the  lulu-rt  of  itt  root*,  which  arecvlin  \\ 

lootf  aiod  are  iwlctl  »nd  eaten  by  the  native*.  In  the  tjime  Tnanner  at  yam*  ,„,* 

Tbeflowert  are  of  a  brkKhl  purple,  with  a  yrilow  tpot  In  the  centre  of  the  hi  ,         .  .lic« 

hot  ntit  yet  been  inlroducei. 

Motilna  maerocinx*  Wall  ^Ptj^*- 
n«r  ,1  t.  I L  t  ♦T.,  and  out  fiir  3<») 
^  «  •  .<(.,  a  native  of  Nepal, 

<Mt  •  n.    The  flower*  are 

parlv  The  ttandard    (crccn, 

tbe  *wijig5  pun''**,  ■n^  **•«  kcdbrowo. 
The  legumoh  are  eery  targe,  at  are 
tbe  rtcemca  of  Bowe«.    It  hat 


1  here  are  alto  tcvcral 
tame  geiMnml  character,  but  mcwt  of  which  have 


tbe  rtcemca  of  Bowe«.  It  hat  not 
yet  bt*en  Introduced,  but,  when  it  l». 
It  will  probably  be  found  half-lwfdy 
or  hardy. 

Brythrina    Crifto-gii/U   L.    {f!mi/M 
KMt.  iftX.,  K.  p.  S*5.  i    Svrl.  Ft'Gnrd! 
n  ei4.),  the  coral  tree,  »   a  tpJcndid 
piaiit,  a  n-i'  •  >  ■'<^  nmri]^  where  It 
gmwt  to  I  '^     IiiBrl. 

tlsh  itardr  >  at  the  baae 

of  n  W3\\    .  irotection  dur. 

lag  «t  nXutu:  lu  bright  deep  \;  < 

rri  I  torn    May    to  July. 

I.  ,  tho  n  Cri.ta-ailH 

9f  /<  (  ontidercd  by 

jHMi>'  'V  otbert  at  a 

tar  I'  Iti        Tt  rro- 


::.;^^ 


-^mk 


•  de.. 

'i    Lite 

There 

•ra  Mtna  other  j^i  i^fviet, 

rwxyct  tntrcxtuccd,  \%hui)  ^rc  pmtMbly  «<)iuilly  hardy  with  tha  above;  and,  probably, 
toee  aiiceiei  wouki  ttand  out  with  Minie  ifotection. 


St*  Muiiagated   < 
•hocu.  or  diTkiioi . 


S«3 


oftb* 
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Sect*  V.     Cassie*^. 
Gknus  XX. 


GLEDITSCIl/-^  L.    The  Gleditschia. 


Lin.  Sifst.  Polygaraia  Dioe'cia. 

2.  p.«7a  }  Don'i  Mill,  S.  |i.4S(L 


roflpwor  •!  Bertin,  cod  deftnder  of 
i),  Sifstema  Piiutiarum  a  Siamtrntm 


IdtntificatioH.    Lin.  Oen..  115«. ;  Lain.  IlL,  p.  857.  j;  Dec.  Prod., 
fivMRijFMiei.    ^cicia  ip.  Pluk. ;  Fevicr  ;  fV.,  Gledidchie,  G*r. 
iMT^MMoni.    In  honour  of  Gottlieb  Gtfditsck,  at  Letpsic,  once  a  pi 

Lmaffu««falnilSieg««beck  \  viuxhot  of  Stethodtu  FmipmttH  [1753' 

titu  (i764),  and  many  other  smaller  worki. 

Description.  Deciduous  trees.  Branchlets  supra-aTtillary,  and  often  con- 
verted into  branched  spines.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  in  the  same  species 
pinnate,  bipinnatc,  or,  rarely,  by  the  coalition  ot  the  leaflets,  almost  simple. 
Flowers  greenish,  in  spikes.  Among  the  ovaries,  it  often  happens,  especially 
among  those  of  the  terminal  flowers,  that  two  grow  together  by  their  seed- 
bearing  suture,  which  is  rather  villoae.  (Z?rc,  Prorf.,  ii.  p,  470.)  Deciduous 
trees  of  the  1st,  dd,  and  3d  ranks,  natives  of  North  America  or  China,  of 
easy  culture  in  good  free  soil ;  rand^  in  Britain,  generally  propagated  by  imported 
seeds,  or  grafting.  The  species  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion 
in  BrJttHli  gardens  ;  and,  judging  from  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  should 
conjecture  that  there  is,  nrobably,  not  more  than  two  species,  the  American, 
and  the  Chinese ;  possibly  only  one.  The  Chinese  species  is  distinguished 
by  its  trunk  being  more  spiny  than  its  branches. 

S  1 .  G.  TftiACA'^NTiios  Lin.     The  three-thorned  Gleditschia,  or  Honey  Loctut, 

Un.  Sp.,  1509.  ;  Dec  Prod.,  5.  p.  479  ;  Don't  Mill.,  2^  ix  *fi*L 
O.  tri*cdntho8  var.  «t  poIvFp^rina   Mart.  Mi/t, ;    G.  meUloba    If'alt. ;    (I.  «pinr«a  Du 
Bam.i  .^cAci*  tnocinlho*  Kort,-,    .feci*  Mocnckn^  Flvk.  ;  Ftrler  d' Ain^rique,  Fr. ;  Tliorny 
Acacia,  Swi'ct  Ixiciwt,  L^ftiled  StuUi  ;  Caroun  i  Micl,  Camada. 
Sngrett-itigt.     N.  Du  Udtn.,  A.  i-  £5. ;  Michx.  FiL  Arb.,  S.  p,  164.  L  10. ;   Hort  Anc.,  t  STl. ;  Wats. 
Dend  BriL,  LISH.,  Pluk.  JLuit.,.  I.  HBO.  1 2. ;  and  the  platea  of  thia  ipecic*  in  our  Swond  Volume. 

Spec.  C/iar.j  ^c.  Spines  simple  or  trifid  ;  stout,  at  the  very  base  compressed, 
in  the  upper  part  cylindrical,  but  tapered.  Leaflets  finear-oblon^.  Le- 
gumes flattish,  rather  crooked,  many-seeded,  and  more  than  ten  times  as 
long  as  broad,  {l}cc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  47  9?)  A  tree  of  from  50  ft.  to  ftO  ft.  higli, 
a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Introduced  in  1700  j  flowering  in  June 
and  July, 

I  G.  i.  2  inermis  Dec,  G.  lae'vis  Hort.,  (Dec.  Leg.  Man.^  2.  t.  22.  fig,  109  ; 
Catesh.  Carol.,  I.  t.  43.;  Piuk.  Mm.,  t.  123. fig.  3.;  and  the  plates  of 
this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  the  stem  and  branches  not 
spiny,  or  but  very  sparingly  so. 
Detcripthn.  The  three-thorned  gleditschia,  or  honey  locust,  in  favourable 
Situations  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft,,  with  a 
trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter;  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.  In  Britain,  there  are  specimens  of  about  70  ft.  in  height.  The 
bark  oi  the  trunk  and  branches  is  of  a  grey  colour;  and  of  the  shoots  and 
•ipines,  when  young,  of  a  purplish  brown.  When  the  tree  attains  some  age, 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  detacn<^  itself  laterally^  in  plates  of  3  in.  or  4 in.  in 
width,  and  2  or  3  lineA  in  thickness.  The  trunk  ancl  brunches,  when  the  tree 
is  young,  are  covered  with  large  jjrickles,  which,  though  tJiey  are  not  ligneous, 
become  hard,  and  remain  on  lor  several  years,  and  offer  a  formidable  de- 
[fence.  These  prickles  are  not  only  produced  by  the  young  wood,  but  occa- 
^sionully  protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk,  even  when  the  tree  is  of  con- 
sidcrabie  bulk  and  age.  In  general,  the  trunk  presents  a  twisted  appearance, 
and  the  branches  proceed  from  it  rather  horizontally  than  in  an  upright 
direction.     The  pinnated  foliBge  is  particularly  elegant,  and  of  an  agreeabia 
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light  Bhiniog  green  :  it  appears  lute  in  spring,  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofLunJon  sometimes  not  being  fully  dothctl  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June; 
and  it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  drop  oii*,  early  in  aututpu.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous;  the  male  flowers  beuig  in  the  form  of  catkin-like  racemes 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  le&ves.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  moft 
of  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  produce  only  male  flowers; 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  plant  of  this  species  having  produced  seeds  in 
England,  except  those  mentioned  by  Milk-r,  which,  however,  did  not  ripen; 
though  we  have  seen  trees  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  bearing  their  long  crooked 
legumes,  and  retaining  them  even  after  the  leaves  had  dropped.  These 
crooked  pendulous  pods  are  from  1^  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  they  contain  hard,  smooth,  brown  se^s,  enveloped  in  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which,  for  about  a  mouth  arter  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  is  very  sweet, 
but  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  becomes  extremely  sour.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  this  tree,  for  the  first  15  cr  20  years,  is  generally  about  the  average  of  a 
foot  a  year;  but  in  favourable  situations  it  will  grow  at  double  that  rate.  In 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs,  Loddige:^,  plants  10  years  planted  were,  in  1&35,  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft. 
in  height. 

Gcofp-nphif,  The  sweet  locust  does  not  appear  to  have  a  very  exteasive 
range  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanics ;  and  it  is  scarcely  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  unless  it  be  in  Limestone  Valley,  where  the  soil  is  generally 
rich,  and  the  situation  not  exposed.  In  the  fertile  bottoms  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Mississipjii,  in  the  Illinois,  and 
still  more  in  the  Houthem  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  abundant 
in  fertile  soils.  It  is  generally  tbund  growing  with  Jitglans  nigra  and  Carya 
smiamosa,  (.^"Imus  rubra,  i^xinus  quadrangulata,  IU>b{nia  PseQd-.'fcacia, 
Neghndo  /raxinifolium,  aiid  Gynm6cladus  canadensis.  It  is  never  found  but 
in  good  soil ;  and  its  presence,  Mlchaux  observes,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  tlie 
greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

JTutory.  The  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  by  Bishop  Compton, 
in  1700;  and  Miller  informs  us,  that  it  producetl  pods  in  the  Palace  Garden 
at  Fulhara,  in  the  year  1728,  tliat  came  to  their  hill  size;  but  the  seeds  did 
not  ripen.  In  Murtyn's  Miller^  only  one  species  is  described,  O.  triadinthos; 
G.  raonosperma  and  G.  horrida  being  miule  varieties  of  it,  and  G.  polyspemm 
the  normal  form  of  the  species.  G.  trinc&nthos  was  known  in  France  m  the 
time  of  Du  Himel,  who  recommends  it  as  an  omajnontal  tree,  but  liable  to 
have  its  branches  broken  by  the  wind,  more  especially  when  the  ttix  becomes 
forked  at  the  summit,  and  two  branches  of  equal  size  spread  out  on  each 
side.  In  England,  it  was  never  recommended  to  be  planted  with  any  other 
view  than  as  an  ornamental  tree,  till  Cobbett  became  a  nurseryman,  and 
suggested  its  use  as  a  hed^e  plant.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  bos  ever 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  m  England  ;  but  Maneiti  informs  us  (Gard^  ^<*g't 
vol.  xi.  p.  043, )  that  it  was  used  for  hedges  in  Lombardy,  but,  like  the  robinia, 
when  tned  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  soon  given  up.  (See  p.  620.) 

Prnperiiet  ami  Ut<ra.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  dry,  weighs  at  the  rate 
vt  b"i  lb.  the  cubic  foot :  it  is  very  hard,  and  splits  with  great  facility,  resem- 
bling in  this  and  other  respects  the  wood  o(  the  robiiiia ;  but  its  grain  is 
coarser,  and  its  pores  more  open.  The  tree  is  most  abundant  in  Kentucky; 
and  there  only  the  wood  is  employed  for  any  useful  purpose,  though  even 
there  it  is  but  little  esteemed.  It  is  used  neither  by  the  builder,  nor  the 
wheelwright,  but  is  sometimes  employed  by  farmers  for  fences,  when  they 
cannot  procure  any  more  durable  kind  q^  wood.  Michaux  says  that  the  only 
useful  purpose  for  which  he  thinks  the  tree  is  fit,  is  for  making  hedges;  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  has  not  succeeded  as  a  hedge  plant  in  Europe. 
A  sugar  has  |j^»en  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  the  pods,  and  a  beer  made  by 
fermenting  it  while  frejih ;  but  this  practice  is  by  no  means  general,  even  In 
America,  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  Europe.     In  Britain,  this  species,  and  all 
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the  others  of  the  genus,  can  on\y  be  considered  as  ornamental  trees ;  but  in 
that  character  they  hold  the  first  rank  ;  their  delicate  acacia-like  foliui^e,  and 
tlie  singulariy  varied,  graceful,  ami  picturesque  forms  assumed  by  the  tree, 
more  especially  when  young  or  rniddJe-aged,  together  with  the  singular  fea- 
ture aiforded  by  its  spines,  will  always  recomniend  it  in  oniainental  plant* 
ations. 

Soil  and  SUuatknit  Propagation^  ^c.     It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  free  soil,  and 

ji  situation  not  exposed  to  high  winds;  the  climate  ought,  also,  to  be  some- 

[(frhat  favourable,  otherwise  the  wood  will  not  ripen;  and  it  requires  the 

'diraate  of  the  south  of  England,  or  the  summers  of  France,  to  ripen  the 

iieedB.     The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seeds  imported  from  America, 

w  from  the  south  of  France,  or  Itaiv  ;  for,  though  seed  pods  are  seldom 

^■een  hanging  from  the  trees  in  the  ncighbomrhooJ  of  London,  or  even  in  the 

laouth  of  England,  thev  are  produced  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  France, 

^even  in  the  neighbourfiood  of  Paris ;  and  seeds  are  ripened  in  fine  seasons 

in  Austria.     Cobbett  directs  the  seeds  to  be  prepared  for  sowing  by  soaking 

tiiera  for  12  hours,  as  directed  for  those  of  the  robinia.  (See  p.  624.)    The 

Laeeds,  he  says,  when  soaked  and  sown  in  March,  will  come  up  in  a  fortnight. 

They  are  best  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  reiiiain  when  quite 

ryoung;  as  they  itiakc  hut  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these  take,  for  the  ntost 

hipart,  a  descending  direction.     The  variety  G.  t.  inermis  can  only  be  insured 

ttby  grafting  on  the  species.  In  general,  however,  abundance  of  plants  without 

'spines  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings  of  G.  triacanthos. 

'  Slatutia.  GieititscklH  trktcinthos  in  the  Eatiroiu  qf  iMndan.  At  Syon  Iherc  li  *  tiw  J7  ft  high, 
id1  Amctcr  of  tht  trunk  l  n ,  and  t.r  the  homd  63  A,  i  *«*  ih«  p»*le  of  thi*  tree  In  Vol.  1 1.  \n  ihe  girdca 
or  J/S'ichoti,  t'l^q.,  irhe  (  hanrcllor'i.  Queen  Sttrcet,)  H*ininer«DiiUi,  ihera  if  a  trKolthii  ifw^ic* 
47  a  High,  with  \  trunk  14  in,  in  itiameter.   At  Puner's  Croa,  it  ti  40  rt  high  ,  at  Ham  Route,  3lji  ft 

,^igh.     At  Ren  wood,  JN  yi-nri  iil.iiitc»1.  It  ii  44  ft  highs  in  the  Mite  End  NutMTjr.  Jbit.  high. 

GMtltcAUk  Iriacdntfuu  SuvtA  qf  Landan.     Ii»  Ounetkhlrc,  at  Mdbury  Park,  fi5y«»r«  plaiittHl,  and 

r#6ft  high,  the  dliirortcfr  of  the  trunlc  lOini.    tn  Surrer,  at  liidy  TankervlUe't,  at  walttm  un  Xlhiune*, 
eo  vojM  i)tui]ted.,  and  65  ft  high,  the  diaiaeler  of  the  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  lirad  60ft. 

■ :  [riacdnthat  Sorth  ii/  London,  In  Moninouthshirr,  at  Tredegar  Hoiue, 50  y can  planted, 
a  Iv     In  Oxf^inithlre,  in  the  Os.frird  BotAnk  Garden,  40  yean  jjbnlcd,  and  'JbiL  high, 

II  r  of  the  trunk  1 1  in.,  and  of  the  in  ad  'K)  ft    In  SulTulk,  at  Am|»ton  Hall,  15  yean  ulanted, 

ami  .'ir  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey.  5  yean  planted,  and  ISft.  high.  In  Wor. 
Cntenhire,  at  Crootne,  3(>  yean  plante<l»  and  40  (t  high.  In  Yorkahiic,  at  Orlmitone,  SSIt  high. 
At  KnctUingion,  10  ycsar*  (ntm  the  •eed,  J.IIL  high. 

>      GUdHMfhxa  triociluUhog  in  Scotiand.     In  BtTwlekshiro,  at  the  Hinwl,  f>  yean  planted.and  8  ft  high. 

'iln  Haddingtonihtre.  at  Tyningham,  Ifi  yean  nUuted,  and  ;Hrt  high.     In  Rou^fhlre,  at  nratiaii 

i' £ait)c,  0}  fl.  high.     In  Renfrfrw»hire,  in  the  Guugow  Botanic  Garden,  the  tree  i«  iiL&med  agaiiitt  • 
Van,  but  U  generally  klRcd  down  lo  tne  gtutind  every  year.    In  SuUierlandahire,  at  Duurubin  Ca*lle, 

)<6  y«uri  planted,  10*  fl,  high 
.     GtediUck\h^  triacanthoa  im    IrtiamL     A I 

iTerenure,  I'lvran  planted,  %dA  \^ifl.  high.  In  Cullenswood  N  uriery,  sO  yoan  plan' 
■In  Dnwn,        '  -  .-    -  ,      _     . 


At  C'ynrou  Grove,  IS  yean  planted,  and  9)  a  hiuh. 
,  Mvran  planted,  ana  lUtl.  High.  In  Cullenswood  Nunery,  SUyoari 
at  Moira,  near  Belfait,55tl.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.  3  in. 


GUttttttrhin  friardnthiu  in  Forrign  Countrin.     In  France,  at  Parit,  in  the  Jur, 

jeart  planted,  and  8«.i  ft  high,  and  thediamKer  of  iJie  trunk  Sft  ;  in  thu  IJkitjiiii.  ■. .      .^.;, 

BTI  yearf  planted,  and  70 ft  high;  at  CoJombier,  near  Metx,  70 years  planted,  and  j^tii.  Iiigli,  wiili  a 
«l(nar  trunk  of  *J  ft ;  at  Nantet,  In  the  nur»ery  of  M.  l»e  Ncrrlere»,  40  yenn  planted,  and  o(j  ft  high. 
Jn  Saxony,  at  Worlilz,  4<i'  year*  platitM,  and  40ft  high.  In  Aiutria,  near  Vienna,  at  l^xen. 
IWjrB,  «*  yeart  planted,  *nd  i^ft  high  ;  at  RrOcK  on  the  I^ytha,  4S  yean  planted,  and  47  ft.  high. 
•In  FrU4*i^,  at  Sans  Suuc-i,  4^  vear*  planted,  and  f/Nj  ft,  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  no. 
iMiiic  ti»rUtn,  i'4year»  pbntLiI,  and  :jOft  high  In  ra>,tl,  at  Wllhelmaboe,  12  year*  ptanieil,  and 
Aft  high.     In  Denmark,  at   Drotiingaard,  44>  ^  i,  and  Id  ft  high.     In  Sweden,  at  Lnud, 

ISA.  high.    In  RuMia,  in  the  Criiuea,  the  tn-v  i  n  isjrr.and  again  in  IH^i  and  18211,  fnoB 

which  young  pl^nt*  liBve  liwn  raised,    {M^m 


Italv,  in  Ijatr.^--'--     •  *'  '  i  veait  planteo,  anu  y  ii   hiL'h. 

■   In  El    ■  ■ 


.  Itar.  dc  la  Itutt.  Mirid.,  I.  p.  ¥>.)    lu 
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ngljnd,  in  the  environ*  of  London,  at  Syon,  7*  ft  high,  dl. 
rifthe  head  71  f^. :  »ce  the  plate  of  thi»  nohle  tree  in  our  i^!Tond 
volume.  Ill  ;,.*uw..,..,..^,  „.  t lirshunr,  fi  years  Hanled,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Warwick»hire,  at 
Wintley  Ahbey,  d  yean  planted,  ami  14  ft  high.  In  France,  at  Martefontaine,4«fl.  high;  and  in  the 
>V)ulon  Botanic  Gdrdcti,  2A  yean  planted,  and  ,^»  ft,  high.  In  Sanony,  at  Woriita,  35  year*  planted, 
lUid  do  ft,  high.  In  Auktria,  at  LaxcnkurK,  near  Vienna,  ]f>  year*  planted,  and  50ft  high  ;  at  BrdcJi 
tin  the  Lerlha,  40  yean  iiUnted,  and  45  (t  high.  In  Hatvover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  GOttingen. 
fo  yean  planted,  and  90  ft  high. 

Commercial  Staihitics.  One  year's  .seedling  plants  of  the  Kpccles,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  10*,  perl'oOO,:  trees  Oft.  high,  from  2j.  to  '2s,  Git,  each; 
and  seeils  are  4*.  per  pocket;  and  plants  of  tJ,  t.  tntTmis  are  2«.  Or/,  each* 
At  BoUwyllcr,  plants  of  the  species  arc  1  franc  each  ;  and  of  G.  t.  inemiis, 
J  franc  50  cents.  At  New  York,  plants  of  I  he  s|>ecie9  are  from  i5  cents  to 
50  cents  each,  and  of  tfie  variety,  O.  t.  in^nnis,  50  cents;  and  seeds  of  the 
fpecies  are  I  doJlar  per  lb. 
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LE6UMINA'C££.      GLEDI'TSCH/j*. 


ess 


1  2,  O.  (t.)    afOMOSPB'RMA 


IVtUt.     The  one^eedeU  Glcditschia»  or  Water 
Locuii. 

t    W»lt.  C*r.,  SSt ;  Dec.  Pnjd.»  ft  p  479.  ?  IlonV  MiO.,  «.  p.  4€«. 
G.  c*roli«6iuli  Lam.  Did.,  •L^A&ki  O.  »qiUtlCa  itanh, ;  G.  ttiAcftntha  G.rrt.  FmeL, 


LD  which  tt)a|niit«  Sower,  the  pod,  and  lh«  j 


a.  P  14R 

Sugravtngt.     MilL  Icxtn.,  &  ;  umI  our  ^.  AH. 
of  the  natural  liar.  ~  • 

Spec.  Char,,  Sft\  Spines  slender,  not  rarely  trifiJ,  few.  Leaflets  ovate-oblong, 
acute.  Legumes  flattlah,  roundish,  I -seeded.  (/>f. /'rorf,,  ii.  p.  4-79.)  A 
deciduous  tree  ol'the  largest  size,  a  nutive  of  moist  woods  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  afed  the  Illinois.  Introduced  in  1723,  iind  fIowcrii»g  in  Jane 
July. 

Descripihn.  This  tree,  according 
to  Micbaux,  is  very  distinct  from 
G.  triacanthoa  in  the  form  of  its 
fruits  J  which,  instead  of  iKnng  long 
Kiliques,  arc  flat  round  pods,  con« 
taining  only  a  single  seed  in  each. 
In  other  respects,  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  honey  locu-it,  from  which, 
in  England^  where  neither  of  them 
ripens  seeds,  we  consider  it  uhnost 
impossible  to  distinguish  it.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  GO  ft.  or  80  ft.;  and 
thci)ark»  though  smooth  when  the 
tree  'ta  young,  yet  cracks  and  scales 
oflT  when  the  tree  grows  old,  as  in 
G.  irittcanthos.  The  leaves,  Michaux 
says,  differ  from  those  of  G.  triacanthos,  in  being  a  little  pmaller  in  all  their 
proportions.  The  branches  are  armed  with  thorns,  which  are  also  less 
numerous,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  G.  triacanthos. 

Geography,  Htsiory,  ^c.  G.  monosp^rma  is  found  but  sparingly  in  North 
America.  Whole  days  may  be  passecl  in  going  through  a  country  abounding 
with  the  common  species,  without  seeing  a  single  plant  of  G,  monospernia. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  and  in  East  Florida ;  and 
always  in  rich  moist  soil  j  or  in  swamps  which  border  rivers,  and  are  occa- 
tionallv  overflowed  by  them.  In  such  soils,  it  is  found  growing  among 
Taxoduim  distichum,  Nyssa  ^andidentuta,  ^rcer  rubrum,  ^iuercus  lyrAta, 
Pl&nero  crenata,  Juglans  cinerea,  and  other  .species  requiring  deep,  rich, 
moist  soil.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723,  by  Mark  Catesby, 
■nd  treated  in  all  respects  like  G.  triac/Litthos ;  of  which  it  has,  till  lately,  been 
considered  only  a  variety.  It  is  raised  in  the  nyrstries  from  imported  seed ; 
hut  whether  the  plants  really  turn  out  perfectly  distinct,  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  their  fruit,  is  uncertain ;  from  their  not  having  yet,  as  far  as  we 
know,  fruited  in  England.  We  think  it  probable  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
fruit  will  be  reproduced  from  seed  in  most  cases;  and  we  shouJd  not  be 
tuorc  surprised  at  its  doing  so,  than  at  particular  varieties  of  pears  and 
apples  coming  true  from  seed.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  seeds 
in  France,  where  it  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  niore  liable 
lo  injury  from  frost  than  G,  triacanthos. 

SfatMici-  The  largcat  tree  in  tbp  neJEhboiifhcKid  of  LoikloD  bearlDg  thli  name  it  at  .Stod,  whero  it 
it  fOMt  high,  (tiamvtpr  of  thp  trunk  8 ft.,  and  of  the  h^Ail  ¥1  ft.  j  and  at  Ounnenbtiry  l'»rk  thcrr  ii 
■  tree  riXl  nifh.  In  Franctr,  near  Farf«,  at  Sc^aun.,  541  R.  hi|;h,  In  AufiUI*.  »t  Vicuna.,  in  the  Bi*- 
tanir  (Jarden,  !^  yein  planted,  atitl  X  fL  h{gh  ;  at  f^xenbiirg,  Iri'  yean  planti^d.  atui  '^i(l.  high. 
Maitovcr,  in  thr  Bvlanic  (iardcn  at  Gf}X%ing«n,  ift  yean  planu-d,  arid  .«)  fL  high. 
In  the  fjondan  nur«crte«,S4.  a  quart,  and  oiplan 
00  cenu  «ch. 


Price  of  pcxU. 
pUnla  from  2i.  lo  is.  6if.  each  ;  at  New  Yurk.  plaiiU  an; 


t  3.  G.  (t.)  BBAriiYCA'apA  Ptirth. 


Jthmtt/kaUon,  Pwr»l»  V\  Am*T  Se|>t..  1.  p.  ?21.  j  Orr,  1V»1., 
%Mii^HW>B.  G.  tri«c*ntho*  /9  Mtetit  Ft  Dor.  Am,^,  £  p  iL^.? 
Amp.  Cl^..4r.     Sf line*  thick,  ihort,  not  rarely  thrcr  |ri«rtluf 

eUlonit.  •Iwt.    A  .- 

I'hi*  lort,  we  are  i 


The  short-fruited  Gleditschia. 
P  471*  ;  t>.>n'»  MiD.a.p  l«8. 


f  .eafletc  nhldtij^,  olituve.  Ix^umn 
nativ{>  of  the  AHrghany^Mnimintu*,  unit  of  Virj^ma.  i/Vc  Frott ,  11  p  479.) 
Inclined  to  agree  wkth  Mtcbaiix  In  ihtnklnff  nnly  R  variety  vf  C.  trlACAiifhtM. 
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I  4.  G.  sine'msis  Lam,     The  Chinese  Gledituchia. 

LwTL  Diet,  2.  p.  <!£&  i  Dpt,  Prod.,  S.  v-  *"n-  J  Don'*  Mill.,  8.  p.  488. 

JbdrriO*  K'tf/il  SfK,  4.  p,  lOi*.  ;  Tv*ivT  de  U  Chine,  Fr. 

Wk,  hfgurn.  Mdm.,  1. 1 1. ;  and  tht<  plait'  ofthit  ipecic*  in  our  Second  Volume. 

I  Spec.  Ch^r.f  ^c.  Spines  stout,  conical ;  those  on  the  branches  simple  or 
branched;  those ^d  the  stibi  grouped  and  branched.  The  leaflets  ovate- 
ellipticd,  obtuse.  Legumes  compressed  Jong.  A  native  of  China.  The 
opines  in  ttiis  species  are  axillary,  not  distant  from  the  axil-  (Dec  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  479.)  A  deciduous  tree,  very  distinct»  according  to  Desfontaines,  from 
the  American  species.  The  spines,  which  are  very  strong  and  branchy,  are 
more  abundant  on  the  trunk  than  on  the  branches,  and  are  frequently 
found  in  bundles.  The  leaves  are  bipinnaie,  and  the  leaflets  arc  eHiptic 
obtuse,  notched  on  the  edges,  smooth,  shining,  and  much  larger  thaii 
those  of  any  other  species.  (Detf.  Arit.j  ii.  p.  21S.)  The  pods  are  rarely 
above  6  in.  long.  The  tree  stands  the  cohl  better  than  the  honey  locust, 
and  ha^  ripened  its  fruit  in  Paris,  in  the  Jurdin  des  Plantes,  and  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  Cels.  (Diet,  des  Eaujcct  de^  Forctg^  vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  The  rate 
of  growth,  judging  from  young  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  O.  triacanthos.  A  full-grown  tree  of  this  species  in 
the  grounds  at  Syon,  under  thenarne  of  It.  horrida,  54ft.  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  54- ft.,  is  figured  in  our  8econd  Volume.  It 
is  of  less  height,  and  with  a  more  spreading  head,  than  the  American  spe- 
cies in  the  same  pleasure-grounds.  It  was  introduced  in  1774,  a|jd  is 
generally  propagated,  in  the  British  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the  common 
species. 
Futtetitu, 

11  G.  s,2  mcnnis  N.  Du  Ham.,  G.  jap6nica  Lodd,  Caf.^  G.  jav^nica  Lam., 
(sec  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume  J  only  differs  from 
G,  sinensis  in  being  without  spines,  and  being  a  less  vigorous- 
growing  tree.     It  seems  a  very  desirable  variety  for  small  gardens. 
It  G.  J.  3  m/ijor  Hort.,  G.  horrida  m^jor  Lodd.  Cat.,  seems  scarcely  to 

difler  from  the  species. 
i  G.  $.  4-  nana  Hort.,  G.  h.  nana  in  Hori.  Soc.  Gard.y  (see  the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  is  a  tree  of  somewhat  lower  growth 
than  the  species,  but  scarcely,  as  it  appears  to  us,  worth  keeping 
distinct. 
5  Cr»  *,  3  purpurea  Hort.,  G.  h*  purpiirca  Lodd,  Cat.,  (see  our  plate  in 
Vol.  IF.,)  is  a  small  tree  of  compact  upright  growth,  very  suitable  for 
gardens  of  limited  extent. 
Other  VftricHt'i  of  G.  sinctmis.     In  Lodd]ges*s  arboretum  there  is  a  plant 
larked  G.  fA/«/'«jiV  (Potts),  which  was  imported  from  China  by  the  London 
LHortieultural   Society.     It  is,  at  present,  a  low  bush,  and  may,  perhaps, 
prove  something  di.Htinct.     There  were  also,  in   1835,  in  the  Horticultural 
oociet3'*s  Garden,  some  plants  without  names,  apparently  belonging  to  this 
species ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  genus  is  in  great  confusion,  and 
nothing  perfectly  s^atisfactory  can  be  stated  respecting  it. 

Staiiititt.  The  Larrevt  tree  of  thisi  rpeci«  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ii  that  at  Sjon,  54  ft.  hiffh, 
ItefitrL"  noticed ;  in  tiie  Mill-  Einl  Niir»or>'  U  one  47  11  hiRh.  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  a  in.,  and  at  the 
in  Dot 

,  I4year<  piaiueii,  ana  «^'  ti  ni|i^n-,  in  ^titjnirr,  nt 
in  Berkihtre,  at  White  Knij^liU,  ^4  year*  planted 


?.  (t.  hijri;  i 

r"ii  llatl,  13  year*  planted 
aod  12  ft.  h 
'in  Botanic 


and  23  ft.  high. 


nd  ^>a.  hi^h  ;  in  Suflblk.  at  Amp 
n  Scotland,  In  LawRon'i  Nursery,  at  ELlinburgh,  1(1 


-.  ploiited,  aod  12  ft  high  ;  In  the  Perth  Nursery,  £5  jreart  planted,  and  7|  ft,  hl|h      In  IrcUnd, 
lotanic  Garden  *r  Dublin,  Sfiycari  planted,  and  12fl.  high.     In  hraiu-c,  In  Tarb, 
f«  Flontes  40  fl.  high  ;  at  Scrridrcn,  In  the  fTOUttd<  of  M.  ViTmoriii,  20 


fears  {jlan  ted, 
n  Saxony, at 


luiiicp,  iu  ••.  '•igo  ,  at  ScrridrcD,  in  the  fTOUttd<  of  M.  .  ......^^.m.,  < 

the  Botanic  Garden  at  'I'oulon,  5<)  jeara  planted,  and  36  A  tiigtiL 
\N    i  .'jiirt  nlanted,  and  [XitL  high  ;  in  Auitria,  at  Vienjia,  in  Ro«enthal't  Nunery,  t?  yean 

pUui4ii|,  d4iil^ft.  nigh.     In  Hriiula^  at  Sans  Souci,  10  yean  planted,  and  Itift.  high.     In  UajDOver, 
in  the  Botanie  Garden  at  Cilttingeti,  25  years  planted,  and  JUn.  high. 

It  5.  G.  (s.)  macraca'ntoa  Detf.    The  long-spined  Gleditsehia. 

Id^mSificadoH.  Dat  Arb.,  i  p-  S4<1 ;  Don'*  Min.,S,  p.  4S». 
iifmmtfMft,  G  (kto%  Baudr.;  Fcvier  i|  gTMiet  E'rln#t,  Ft. 
Hitgtaxtfig.    The  |ili*t«  of  (hi»  »(«eeie«  in  otir  Secorid  Volume. 
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Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Prickles  lirongf  branchy,  numerous.  Leaflets  lanceolate, 
eomewhat  ngid,  notched,  dentated.  Pods  eloneated.  (^Detf,  Arb.^  \\.  p,  S'-k).) 
A  deciduous  tree  with  a  prickly  trunk ;  the  prickles  axillary,  large ;  and  the 
leaflets  also  large.  It  is  said  by  Baudrillart  to  be  a  native  of  China  {Diet 
dct  Eaujc  et  dct  Forctt^  vol.  Li.  p.  150.);  but  when  it  was  intrmiuced  is 
uncertain.  The  leaves  are  twice  winged;  the  leaflets  coriaceous,  dark 
green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  suriace.  The  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  extremely  short  hairs,  and  arc  of  a  pur|)lish  brown  colour.  On  ihc 
whole,  it  beards  a  close  resemblaDce  to  O.  sinensis,  of  which  it  is,  probably, 
only  a  variety.  It  is  very  hardy ;  and  Desfontaines  says  that  it  fruits  freely 
in  France.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn  ;  and  the  pods  are  long,  pendu- 
lous, swelled,  and  rather  cylindrical.  They  are  mied  with  a  sharp  acrid 
pulp,  somewhat  reseuiblins  that  of  tamarinds,  but  the  emanations  from 
which,  when  inhaled,  occasion  Sfneczing. 

Staiutict.  The  lanett  tree  In  Uie  npigliboiirhocxl  of  London  (s  that  at  Sjron,  flgurtd  In  our  Second 
Volume  :  it  i*  57  it.  high,  diain^lcr  of  the  trunk  SiV,  and  of  the  hciul  63ft.  In  Ewex,  at  AuiUey 
Knd,  it  a  tnx^  &)  ywt  planted,  which  is  3li  fL  high  ;  and  in  llertfordfhirc,  at  CbeahunI,  one  7  vcart 
ptioted  U  IB  n.  btffa.  la  IrtlMKL  at  Tercaure,  U  a  tree  IS  jear*  ptanted,  and  U  ft.  bigb.  PlarXa. 
In  Cb«  Ldodon  Dtimriei,  an  3a.  &£  Mcb  f  and  at  Ne«  Yodc.  1  dolter. 

5  0.  O.  (s.)  PE^ROX  Deff.    The  ferocious.f>fM^/n/  Gleditschia. 

Umt^kMm    Dctr.  Arti ,  £.  p.  S47. 4  Don'*  MiU.  fl.  p.  4fi& 

Spec.  Char.f  4*c.  Prickles  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  trifid.  Lcsiflets 
lanceolate,  notched.  {Dei/.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  i!47,)  A  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
thickly  beset  with  strong  branchy  prickles,  and  which  is  supposed  to  grow 
from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height;  but  of  which  the  native  country,  and  year  of 
introduction  into  Britain,  are  unknown.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  tk)cicty*s  Garden,  and  those  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  we  should  say  it  was  only  a  variety  of  O.  sinensis;  though  Des* 
fontaincs  states  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  to  be  somewhat  different. 
It  has  not  yet  itowered  in  Europe.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost 
2i.  Gd.  each. 

t  7.  Q.  ca'spica  Dta/.    The  Caspian  Gledit^cbia. 

Uent0ealkfm.    Dtaf.  Arb..  8.  p.  S«7. »  Dao'i  MUL,  iL  p^  ACS. 
Sifnmtifme,    Q.  caspUna  Boic. 

S^tec,  Char.,  ^-c.  Prickles  slender,  trifid,  compressed.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, obtuse.  (Dcsf.  -4r/j'.,ii.  p.  247.)  A  native  of  Persia,  and  fotmd  also  n«ar 
the  Cu-spian  Sea.  Nothing  js  known  of  its  flowers  and  fruit;  but  it  strongly 
resembles  G.  sinensis  (of  which  it  is,  probably,  only  a  variety)  in  its  leaves, 
general  appearance,  and  habit.  It  was  introduced  into  England  m  182^^; 
and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges*s  arboretum  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
high.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  species;  and  plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  are  from  If.  Qd.  to  2$.  Gd,  each. 

It  O.  e,i  iubmreMcetiM  Hort.,  Pevier  verditre,  Fr.,  is  mentioned   in    the 
Btm  Jardhui'r  for  1830,  as  it  variety  of  this  fl[>ecies. 

App.  i.     Ot/wr  Sorts  of  GlediHchxtx, 

fttetj  modiftcAtlcKi  of  IKi!  tpcriei  of  thu  frct)U«  U  <o  IntcmtJng,  both  in  point  ttt  thft  clp|nnce  of  !*• 
ftfl^jiff .  nntf  thf  ♦Inftiit.ifiiy  tif  \u  prirKIra,  tbut  iif  w  rnrirUrt  Knvf  been  eagerly  ioUKht  alter  by  cul- 

f      ■   ■         -  i  •'  —    j.^rtlmlart)'  \  "  -  -        .. 

I  neveral  tidti 

.:  aftil  iinTna( 

t— -u    w    ,.,...,.,.- n.vr..,  o.  BhquI,  BiiiJ 

afi>  plant*  tnarked  G^  afvAttca^  which   are 

•vid4!ntly   fJ.  fifo»,  G.  chmima  (already  ij 

llMMiKh,  froin  a  rareful  rumination  of -til  \\\. 

Ia*t  luinrorr,  wc  are  of  opinion  that  t! 

Ichc*.  yrl  we  rtrongly  fluprore  of  k«-; 

■nd  ctlert  in  •cericry,  they  are  alt^wtr : 

t*n  be  more  diatiiict  than  U.  trijichnthni  ;uuJ  Ci.  l  iutrnnia,  bblh  in  thrir  winter  a'lid  in  their  lunimrr 

ilAtf.  «•  may  be  •een  b»  the  plalci  «o  wir  ?4ccond  Votumc}'  ii.  indica  I'er*.  ia  a  bengal  f|icci«J,  itnt 

'  intfoduced,  and  protiabfy  tend«r. 

Y  Y 


this  dt^irt*.  trtim  thr  tcitditK-y  offcedlinK 

ij'.of  Mrhkhit  i«  diHuull  to  My  anything 

t;ir  plant*.     In  the  Horticultural  iSocirty'i 

,    and    in    Menn.  Lotldigm's  arboretum 

witne  aa  O.  mcinotptrma,  O.  ormtt^^, 

'id  aome  younc  i>lanU  without  naioea 

..:.i  ^;vn\ix  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 

UMtre  than  two  diftlnci  apedra  ia  Britiih  nur^ 

>rietie*  diatinct ;  bccauae,  in  itoint  orornaiTicni 

tile  aa  aprciea.     what  two  aitrciea,  for  exjniple. 


CYMNO'CLADUS  Lam 


The  U%'MNocLADi:8. 
Decindria. 


itentUkmtitm.    Laiq.  Diet,  t  fi  7^. :  IH.  L  821 ;  Dec  PraL,  ^  p.  479 

Uarimtfim,  Frwa gwmmtu,  naJtcd, and  Modor,  abnoGh ;  Avqi  the  naked  afipewaiioa  of 

during  wlDter,  when  tbejr  weoSt  unlcu  perbaiM  «t  (be  poicti  of  the  •hooti^  toUUj  devoid  of  boda. 

DeacriptioH,    There  is  only  one  specie,  a  deciduous  tree,  with  upright 
branches,  and  inconspicuoutt  budjs. 

G.  CANADB^NSIS   Lam 


fMooMM    LuB.DfeL.1. 

4a  {  Don<«Min,S.}4 
luiluitdli 


The  Canada  Oymnocladus,  or  Kentucktf 
Co  fee  Tree. 
73a,  and  Ui,  t.  BW  i  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Aioer.,  &  p,  9*1. ;  Dec  Prod.,  1. 


%iMMHinef.  (iuilundlna  dicnca  Un,  5p.,M6L;  IlypaanUl«^ta  dia<ca  Vakl  Symb.,  1.  pi  31,.  X>ttM 
Jrfc,  Lt  103.,  Nicter  Tree,  Stump 'I"r«,  Umked  Statct  i  Bondluc,  Chiquier,  f  r  j  Chicot^  CV 
neditm  ;  ConadUchcr  SchuMerbaum,  Ger. 

Bngravmf.     Reich.  MAg..  t.  40. .  Dub.  Arb..  1. 109.  j  and  our  i>latca  ot  thu  Ircv  iu  Vol  11. 

Sjtec,  Char.,  ^c.  A  deciduous  tree,  with  branches  blunt  at  the  tip,  bipinnate 
leaTes,  flowers  in  racemes,  and  whitish  petals.  The  leaf  has  4 — 7  pinna; ; 
the  lower  of  which  consist  each  of  but  a  sinele  leaflet,  the  rest  each 
of  6—8  pairs  of  leaflets.  (^Dec,  Prod.,  ii,  p.  4«0.)  A  native  of  Canada, 
introduced  in  1748;  growing,  in  England,  to  the  height  of  30  fit,  or  40  ft.; 
and  flowering  in  August. 

Deicription,  In  its  native  country,  this  tree  grows  lo  the  height  of  50  ft. 
or  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  12  in.  to  ISiji.  in  diameter.  The  branches  have 
almost  fdways  an  upright  direction ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  head,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  remarkable,  from  being  fastigiutc,  and  from  the  points  of 
the  branches  being  few,  luid  thick  and  blunt,  as  compared  with  those  of  almost 
every  other  tree.  They  are  also  wholly  without  the  appearance  of  budsj 
and  thiji  latter  circumstance,  connected  with  the  former,  gives  the  tree,  during 
winter,  the  appearance  of  being  dead ;  and  hence  the  Canadian  name  ot'  chicot, 
or  stumj>  tree.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  extremely  rough,  and  detaches 
itself,  after  a  certMn  age,  in  small,  hard,  transverse  slips,  rolled  backwards  at 
ihc  end,  and  proiectin;Lf  sufliciently  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  every  other,  even 
at  a  distance.  When  the  tree  is  clothed  with  Ica-ves,  the  hetid  forms  a  dense 
mass,  roundish  or  oval.  The  leaves,  on  young  thriving  tree5,  are  3  ft.  long, 
and  20  in.  wide ;  but,  on  trees  nearly  full  grown,  they  are  not  half  that  size. 
The  leaflets  are  of  ii  dull  bluish  green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are 
somewhat  of  a  violet  colour.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  spikes  of  2  in.  or  more 
in  length :  they  uppear  from  May  to  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  cimeter- 
fthaped  pods,  5  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  al>out  2  in.  or  more  in  breadth.  The 
roots  of  the  tree  are  few,  thick,  and  directed  downwards,  as  the  branches  are 
upwardti,  rather  than  horizontally. 

Geographjj/.  The  g^'mnocladus  grows  in  Upper  Canuda,  beyond  Montreal, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie;  but  it  is  only  sparingly  found 
in  liieae  places,  which  are  its  northern  limits.  It  is  abundant  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  in  the  tracts  which  border  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers, 
between  lat.  35°  and  +0*^  N.  It  is  there  found  along  \^ith  Juglans  nigra, 
Ulmua  rubra,  Liriodendron  Tuliplfera,  FrAxinus  quadrangulata,tileditschifl 
triacauthos,  and  more  especially  wjtJi  Celtis  occidentalia.  It  \s  never  found 
but  on  the  very  riclieiJt  soils. 

Ifutlorif,  This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1748,  and  was  cidti- 
vated  by*  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  VVhitton,  where  it  is  believed  the 
original  tree  still  exists.  Being  very  hardy,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  during  summer,  it  has  found  its  way  into  most  collections  in 
England,  and  is  also  cultivuied  in  France  and  the  south  of  Germany. 
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Prtifurtk*  and  Ute$>  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact;  it  is  nlio 
strong  and  tough,  and  of  a  fine  rose  colour.  In  Ainerica,  it  lit  used  both  in 
cabinet-making  and  curf>entry,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the  robinia,  it  ha«  the 
remarkable  property  of  rapidly  converting  its  sap-wood  into  heart-wood ;  so 
that  a  trunk  6  in.  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  six  lines  of  sap-wood,  and 
may,  consequently,  be  almost  entirely  employed  for  useful  purposen.  The 
Beeils  were,  at  one  time,  roasted  and  ground  aa  a  substitute  tor  coffee  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  in  this  way  has  been  long  since  dis- 
continued. The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  thia 
genus  is  nearly  allied),  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  slightly  aperient.  The 
live  bark  h  extremely  bitter ;  so  that  a  morsel,  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
tuuiise,  chewed  for  some  time,  causes  a  violent  irritation  in  the  throat.  In 
Britain,  the  only  use  of  the  tree  is  for  omumental  purpoiscs ;  and,  considered 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  beauty,  no  collection  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Sni/^  SUuation,  Propagaiiont  ^c.  A  rich,  deep,  free  soil  is  essential  to  the 
thriving  of  this  tree;  and  such  a  soil  is  never  met  with  naturally  in  exposed 
situations.  The  tree  is  generally  propagated  bv  imported  seeds ;  but  it  will 
grow  freely  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  care  bemg  taken  in  planting  to  keep 
that  end  upwards  which  is  naturally  so, 

SfatUtici.  Gj/mm^tadut  cauad^ntit  in  Engltmd.  In  the  eoviroiit  of  London,  at  WblUoo,  97  jvmn 
planted,  and  flOft  high  \  at  Syon,  ^ft  hiflh.  diameter  of  the  tnink  1^  in.  and  of  the  head  i^ft.  (tee 
our  j>Utc  ofthu  tiw  in  VoL  II.) :  In  the  Mite  EInd  Nurtery 


nwood,  ^  jrean  planted,  and 
and  son.  hiph.  in  Surnry, 


SOIt  hl^h.— v!w>tt/A  of  Lorutan.  In  ILcnt,  at  Cobham  HrH, 
at  «H.  /inne'f  HID,  :30  yumn  planted,  and  *5  ft.  h\gh;  at 
trunk   ttJih.,  and  oT  the  head  SSa  j  *t  Walton,  ¥t  ytare  (.laium.  ait.l 

trunk  lHir»  ,  arid  of  th«  head  ^n.  •,  at  Farnham  Castie,4iS  yean pUri ted,  and'Jjft.  high,  the  dlametei* 
In  Chwhi  "  -  - 


It  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
50  rL  high,  diameter  of  the 


iitlbc  trunk  13in.,  {q  poor  aoit  on  chalk.—.Vi}r/A  q/* 


lire,  at  Klumcl  Park,  5  ycar» 


planted,  and  5  (L  high.  In  Hcrtfordthire,  at  Oiethunt,  7  rv»n  planted,  and  1^"  (t  high.  In  Oxford, 
•hlrtf  itt  tfa«  Oxford  Ektianic  Garden,  4()  ye»n  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  the  diajniicr  uf  the  trunk  1  ft. 
V  in.,  and  of  the  head  U  it  In  WorGatenliirc,  at  Croome,  40  jcan  planted,  and  ai  iX.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  18in.„  and  of  the  bead  SiitL 

OftmnActadus  canad*n»iM  in  Sct/ttand.     In  the  Etllnbiirgh  Botanic  Garden,  15ft.  high  ;  In  Law^ 
ttm^  Nurncry,  IQ  year*  planted,  and  6 ft.  high  :  in  the  Glojigow  Botanic   Garden,  IS  yeart  planted, 
*  Uft.  high  ;   in  the  F'trth  Nunery,  12ft  high. 


rUind.   In  the  Glunevin  Botanic  Garden,  96  year*  planted,  and  114  (t 

and  of  the  hvjid  7  ft ;  at  Te?«aux«,  SO  yeww  plaiited,  ahd  15  ft.  high  j 

year*  plan  ItHi,  and  ]&  ft.  high. 

i  are  ten  CoiaUrift.     In  Fractce,  at  t  '      ''"■  Jardin  dct  Plantea,  GO 

he  dutmeter  of  the  trunk  ^  tti.,  ^  4  40  ft, ;  at  SCifaux,  IB 

-'>  tl)c  Uotanic  Ga/dcn  at  Toulon, ictl,  aiwISAft.  high;  to 

Iff  Si  year*  planted,  and  0^  h'ghj,  ai  Loii/uiDier,  near  Mctt,  60  yean 
In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  \5  years  planted, and 30 ft.  high.     In  PruMui,  at 
JO  yeart  planted,  and  JO  ft.  high  ;  in  the   Ptkuen  Insel,  H  yean  planted,  and 
SfLhigh.     In   Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gtir'  "  •         - 

Italy,  at  Monsa,  Sd  yean  plantitl,  and  10 ft.  high. 


Gymti6cla4H* 
high,  diameter  u  I 
in  llic  Cullenf  wiM  ' 

Gjf»m'*ctitdu$  1  , 
yean  jilanted,  aji<i 

Sean  plantcdl  aix. 
lie  Botanic  Garde 
plaoted,  and  65 ft^  high. 
Berlin,  at  Sana  Souci, 


itittingen,  25  yean  planted,  and  dU  ft.  high.   In 


ComnurrciaJ  StatiMtict.     Pbnts  in  the  London  nurseries  are  2/.  6dL  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Genus  XXll. 


C'E'HCIS  L.     Th£  Judas  Tree.    Lin.  Sj^it.  Decandriu  Monog^nta. 

tdfHiiflcatioH.     Llo.  Gen.,  No.  510.  *  Lam-  1U-.  t  328.  i  G«rt.  Fruct,,  t.  !♦♦.  i  Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  S1&  j 

iXin'.  MaL,2.p.4fi3. 
Symmffmet.     >^Uqu4rtruni  Tourn.  Irui.,  t.411  ^  Marnck  Afet*  ;  Oainler  Fr.;  Judaatumm,  Ger. 
Dcrim/fOH.     t'looi  kerkig,  a  itiuUIecock,  the  name  given  by  'fhciDtihnutua  to  tbii  tree. 

Dt-srrijttwu,  Sfc.  Leaves  simple,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  many-nenred, 
entire,  protruded  after  the  flowers ;  these  borne  in  groups,  each  on  a  pediccJ 
proceeding  directly  from  the  trunk  or  bruiichc!*.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.^ 
Deciduous  trees  ot^  the  third  rank,  or  slirubs,  natives  of  Europe,  or  Kortn 
America. 

t  \.  C.  •S^iLiuuA^STRVM  L.     The  ciimimm  Judas  Tree. 

Lin.  Sp,  S54. 1  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  B\K  ;  IH.ii'i  Mill,  !?.  p.  VTx 
^iliquiialTum  orUicuUtum  MaencA  Meift.  ;  LoveTreej  Oatuler  cutnmun.  Arbrede  Jud^fe. 
Fr,  ;  AiImjI  d'  Atnor,  A'/miil  ;  Juda4k«uin,  C*t. 
ewftPtmtx    N.  I>u  Ham.,  t.  7  i  Hot  Mag  ,  I.  lim  i  Mill,  lam ,  CS9.  i  aMi  the  pUleaof  tliU  iiwit* 
10  V©l  11. 
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iS^jfc.  Chetr.t  Sfc.  Leaves  very  obtuse,  and  wholly  glabrous.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe^  in  simny  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Flowers  of 
a  deep  rose  colour  j  in  a  variation,  white.  {Dvc.  Prod./n.  p.  518.)  A 
detiduous  tree,  a  nutive  of  the  south  of  Europe,  introduced  in  1596. 
Height  from  iJU  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Varietk*, 

m  C.  S.  9  parviftorvm  Dec. — A  shctib;  ita  branches  spotted  with  white; 
its  flowers  smaller  bv  half  tlran  those  of  the  species*     A  native  of 
Bokhara.  {Drc.  Prod.^W.  p.  5lft.) 
It  C.  S.  3Jldre  a/Ak/w.— Flowers  whitish.     There  is  a  plant  of  this  in  the 

London  Hortiailtural  Socicty^s  Gardcii. 
i  C.  8.  +  rosea. — A  seedling,  raised  from  foreign  seeds,  which  has  flowered 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew;  has  numerous  flowers,  which  arc 
brighter,  and  a  shade  darker,  than  those  of  the  species ;  and  thev 
also  ^pear  about  a  fortnight  later ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth 
noticing  as  a  variety. 

Descriptumt  ^-c.  The  coomion  Judas  tree,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  forms  a 
handsome  low  tree,  with  a  flat  spreading  head,  in  the  form  of"  a  parasol ; 
and  it  is  a  singularly  beautiful  object  in  spring,  especially  when  it  is  covered 
with  its  numerous  bright  purplish  pink  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves, 
in  May,  and  are  produced  not  only  from  the  young  wood,  but  from  wood  of 
C  or  8  yearsi'  growth,  and  even  from  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  round  and 
heart-shaped,  and  are  not  liahle  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  Hat,  thin,  brown  pods,  nearly  6  inches  in  length,  which  remain  on 
the  tree  all  the  year,  and  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance  in  the  winter 
season.  In  utoisi  seasons,  the  tree  oflen  flowers  a  second  time  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  tree  generally  flowers  freely ;  but  the 
pods  are  not  produced  io  abundance,  unless  the  tree  is  planted  against  a  wall; 
and  only  sparingly,  and  in  the  finest  seasons,  on  standard  trees.  The  rate  of 
growth  IS  about  1*8  in.  a  year,  for  the  first  ten  years, 

Geograpfit/  and  History,  The  Judus  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  about  Rome ;  in  (Greece,  in  Japan,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  more  especially  in  Judea.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard 
in  1596,  who  has  given  a  good  figure  of  it,  and  says,  "The  Frcnclimcn  call  it 

Eiier,  as  though  they  should  ^ay,  vaginula,  or  a  little  sheath :  most  of  the 
iards  name  italgorovo  loco ;  that  is,  Siliqua  s^lvestris  futui  (wild  or  fool- 
>d)  J  others,  arbol  d*  amor,  for  the  braveness'  sake.  It  may  be  called,  in 
English,  Judas  tree  j  for  it  is  thought  to  be  that  on  which  Judas  hanged  hiai- 
scli,  and  not  upon  the  elder  tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said."  {Ju/ms.  Ger.^  14^8,) 
From  the  tree  being  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  received  in  abun- 
dance from  the  Continent,  it  has  become  very  gen erid  in  English  gardens ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  a  standard,  and,  to  the  north,  planted 
against  a  walJ,  The  French  plant  it  against  walls,  and  also  cover  arbours 
with  it;  and,  formerly,  it  used  to  be  clipped  into  bulls,  and  other  geometrical 
figures,  in  British  gardens. 

Prvpcrtks  and  Utcs,  The  wood  b  verj'  hardi,  and  agreeably  vdned,  or 
rather  blotched  or  waved,  with  black,  green,  and  yellow  spots,  on  a  grey 
ground.  It  takes  a  beautifiil  polish,  ojid  weighs  nearly  48  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  are  mixed  with  salads,  or 
fried  with  batter,  as  fritters  ;  and  the  flower  buds  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  In 
British  gardens,  the  tree  is  planted  as  one  of  ornament ;  and,  as  it  grows 
about  the  same  height,  and  flowers  about  the  same  time,  as  the  laburnum, 
the  Guelder  rose,  and  the  hawthorn,  it  enters  into  beautiful  combination 
with  these  and  other  trees.  The  foliage  is  hartlly  less  beautiful  and  re- 
markable than  the  flowers ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  piile  bluish  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  a  sea-green  underneath,  and  of  a  cordate  uniform 
shape,  apparently  consisnting  of  two  leaflets  joined  together  ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  others,  brings  the  gcDus  in  close  alliance  with 
that  of  Bauhfni^. 
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SoU,  SUuatMn^  ^c.  Like  most  of  the  Lc^mtn^eeec*  this  tree  prefers  a  deep, 
free,  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor ;  and  it  will  only  thrive,  and  beconie  a 
handsome  tree,  in  sheltered  situations.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  it 
requires  to  be  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  few  ornamental  trees  better  deserve 
fluch  a  situation.  The  species  it  pronagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by 
grafting.  The  needs  are  sown  on  neat  early  in  spring,  and  come  up  the 
nune  season ;  and  the  plants  will  produce  Howers  in  three  or  four  \eurh- 

Siaiitlia.     CtreiB  ^ItqmiMtntin  im  the  Enm'mm  <^  Limdon.     At  Synn,  ^lA.  hiffh,  d  r  of 

the  trunk  U  in.j  and  of  the  hp«l  J^  ft.  j  at  FiilhHin  Peilarp,  }»  ycsn  f>laiJt«!d,  aticT  iL  .li- 

aiBctcr  of  Itie  trunk  17  in-jiiirtof  the  hn4  25ft ;  «t  Purser'*  Cruw,  In  thi«  Mile  Iji 
aft  the  KT<Hind<  of  iin  «d]mniniE  villit,  fVora  ■iOtt  todUtthi^hj  at  Kcrnwood,  3S  >'eiirt'  p) 
ttlL  hijili :  In  the  Broraptoa  Ni 


high ;  In  the  Broraptoa  Nurwry,  ■  1 


— ... .  ™j, ,...nliM    and 

Cre«.  fl  ft.  Iii^b  ;  in  the  wboretain  At  Kew,  25  It 


VJfOt  Sil^djtrvn  South  qC  Londtm,  tn  Hini|i«hirr,  at  I^gh  Park^  7  ?^an  planbed,  and  10  ft. 
h)f  b.  In  WUlAhine,  at  Longftrrd  Cattle,  30  ft  high,  the  dlataeter  of  the  trUDik  12  in.  and  of  the  head 
90  ft 

€/rri»  Silbfudstrutn  SorfJk  of  London.  In  Bedfordihlre.  at  AmpthUl,  20  yp»r*  plnnt^,  sod  15  ft. 
high.  It)  Bcrk*hirr,  »l  White  Knighti,  2.5  yean  jilanted,  and  flJit  hich.  In  Oxforrt^hire,  in  the 
Rotatilr  flarden  At  Oxford,  IG  jrear*  r*iantcdj  and  IHft.  hish.  In  Suflbik,  at  .\ni|>(on  Hall,  10  yean 
plantc<cl,  and  li  ft  high.  In  Warwickihire,  at  Whitley  AbL>er.  18  jcnrs  planK^vl.  .ind  13  ft  high.  In 
Worrcitenhtre,  at  Croome,  40  jean  planted,  and  JO  ft  high,  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the 
head  iHft 

Ct'rcit  Sittifudstntm  m  ScoUvud.    The  tree  ii  gener^lf  fdanted  agmlnat  a  vail,  and  m\M  cover  about 


Garden.     lu  BerwickAbire,  at  the  Hind,  a  lUmUnl  tree,  7  jean  planted,  ii  fi|  ft.  high 
at  'rhairutoo,  the  tree  make*  ihoota  apwanlf  of  S  ft  long  erer jr  year   ' 


deemhii 


in  Aber. 
but  they  are  generally 


the  Mine'f  tiaee  u  a  peach  tree  in  10  or  IS  yean.    There  la  a  ffne  apecimen  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
hi  ~ 

il4rCf  At    I  iiaBUBfci.aU(  |.lffC  vacr^i  aiani««pai  aBiicrv«ai  ui'wi  na%«v  «v«    *  »■»   nviig  v  wi  jf    ja^aai    |   irwa.    a-iav  jr  aaa  vj   HfC^iicri  ajky 

kilted  back  to  the  itutnp  erery  winter  {  at  Gordon  Cattle,  8  yean  ptanted,  it  ti  9  ft.  high  againrt  a 
wall 

C^rru  SyfflymdjBffww  In  Irrtamt.    At  t>ub4in,  in  the  fflamerlrT  Botanic  Garden,  25  year*  planted,  it 
l«  Un.  high  ;  at  Tcrenure,  10  yeim  planted,  it  is  ton.  high;  at  CuUeiuwood  Nunery,  Si)  yean 

Slanted,  it  is  3)  ft.  high.     At  CMtt««on,  It  \»  15  ft.  high.     In  Con  naught,  »t  Coole,  10  ft  high.     In 
llgo,  at  Makree  Ca»tle,  it  I*  13  ft  high,  againat  a  wall  j  the  brancbw  extending  o»er  a  ttKwse  45  ft.  i»i 


Slign,  at 
width. 


C/rcif  Siii,jydMn/m  in  Foreign  Couniriet,  In  France,,  at  Pari*,  \n  the  Jarriln  dca  Flanten,  fiO  yean 
pUnted,  It  i«  10  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  ii  29in.,  and  of  the  head  4')  ft  ;  at  Srcaua,  30 
ye«n  planted,  it  ia  40  ft  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  5i1  yean  planlnl,  It  ii  .^5  ft  high  ; 
at  Nantei.inthenurHrryofM.  DeNeTTi<>re«,.'if)yean  planted, it  ift  lUftniffh.  Tn  Saxony,  at  Wnrlita, 
£5  yean  pbinted,  and  10  fl.  high  ;  the  tree  retiutrinz  protection  during  winli.T.  In  .\u6tria,  at  Vienna, 
in  the  Univeraity  Botanic  Garden,  9  yean  planted,  and  l<i  ft  hij;h.  In  Prussia,  at  li^rlin,  in  the 
Pbuen  Inael,  9  yean  planted,  and  C  n.  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  f'Cittiiigen,  W 
yean  planted,  and  18  h.  high.     In  Italy,  at  Mofiia,  40  yean  planted,  and  S6ft  high. 

Conmerciai  SitUittict,  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  from  U.  6rf.  to  2*.  5rf» 
each ;  and  seeds  It.  6f/.  an  ounce :  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc,  and  the  white- 
6owcTed  variety  2  franca :  at  New  York,  the  spccieti  is  37|  cents. 

¥  t.  C  canaub'nsis  L.    The  Canada  Judas  Tree. 


Don'*  Mill.,  SL  p.  4^ 

Bird  Tree,  Amcr. :  Galnler  de  Canada,  Bmi. 


fttmti/lartion.    Lin.  Sp.. £^34. ;  Dec.  Prod..  S^  p.  5ie 
SjfUfin^meM.    Siliqu&atrumcordktum  M4enc*  MetA. ;  r 

ton  rouge,  f  r. 
Mi^nmng,     Mill  Icon.,  t  2. »  and  ottr  plalv  in  Vol   1 1. 

J^c*  Char.f  4'^.     Leaves  acuminate,  villose  beneath  at  the  axils  of  the  veins 
As  compared  with  C  5ili<|0& strum,  its  flowers  arc  of  a  paler  rose  colour 
the   legume  is  on   a  longer  pedicel,  and  tipped  with  a  longer  style*     A 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  margins  or  rivers,  from  Camula  to  Vir- 
ipnia.  (Dec.  PrwLf  ii.  p.  518.) 

FariHie*, 

^  C*  e.  2pub^iceru  Ph. — Leaves  pubescent  on  tlie  under  surface.  (Dec) 
J  C.  c,  3,  Forcwnn's  new  variettf^  is   mentioned  in  Prince's  Cotahgut, 
pubKiiht'd  in  New  York,  in  1*829. 

,  Ikicription^  SfC,  Thia  tree  bears  a  g«icral  rescnihlance  to  the  precethng 
ies;  but  it  is  more  slender  and  smaller  in  nil  its  parts;  and  it  seldom 
ler  than  20  h.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  T.  .^iliqu antrum  by  its 
i«j[?  heart-shaped  and  pointed ;  they  are  also  much  thinner,  more 
I,  and  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  generally  produced  in 
smaller  numbers  than  in  the  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
frpm  Canada  to  Virpnia,  along  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  the  flowers  arc  there 
iMd  by  the  French  Canadians  in  salads  and  pickles,  and  the  young  branches 
to  dye  wool  of  a  nankeen  colour.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  other 
spActea.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1730;  but  it  has  never 
ween  much  cultivated  ;  though,  in  France  and  (rermany,  it  is  considcretl  to  be 
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more  hardy  than  the  European  specicB.  In  Bntitin,  it  is  propfl^tetl  by  irri' 
ported  seeds,  and  is  considered  more  tender  than  C.  <5iliqu6strum  ;  but  it  would 
probably  be  rendered  more  hardy  by  being  grafted  on  that  species, 

St^$ete$,  In  the  cDTircin*  oT  London,  it  U  *Hdotn  found  higher  than  10  ft.  or  ISfL  ;  «nd  then  It 
ba*  taore  tli«  character  of  *  liiuh  thui  of  a  tree;  but  on  the  Cotttinent  ihett  *re  f«i»e  tood  tpeci. 
Vivni.  In  France,  at  ParU,  in  the  Jardin  det  PUiiuh,  lA  ypan  filantMl,  it  i*  36  ft-  high,  the  diameter 
ef  the  trunk,  10  in.,  and  of  the  hnd  90  ft  ^  in  the  Rue  Grenelle,  in  ParU,  in  the  garileti  of  the  hnuMt 
Ko.  ISS,,  u  we  are  Inrormed  hj  Mr.  BUikie.  there  ii  a  tree  441  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  i|  ft  iti  diameter. 
In  SaxooT,  at  Worliti,  SS^ean  planted,  it  it  10  ft  high.  In  Au«tria,  at  Vienna^  in  the  Unlrenity 
Botanic  OonlcD,  9  yeson  ptanted,  It  u  16  ft.  hi^h.  In  luly,  at  Motiia,  34  T«nr»  lOanlcd,  it  \%  13  (t  high. 

Cimmertiai  Siatiitics,    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  \t.  6</.  each,  and 
;seeds  It.  Qd.  per  ounce;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  I  fmnc  each  ;  and  at  New 
York,  the  plants  of  the  species  are  from  2a  to  37  J  cents  each,  and  of  "  Fore- 
mjui's  new  variety,"  37  cents  each. 


App.  I.     Half-hardif  Species  of  the  Tribe  Cassieit, 

Ctuaipini*  Ait.  it  a  genui  of  beautiful  Aowerinf:  trees  and  f  hrttiM,  rnort  of  the  vperie*  of  which  are 
lUtlvet  of  Ironical  couiitriri,  and  which,  in  England,  are  generally  kept  in  ♦tovex  ;  l>ut  there  kt  otJc 
|n«ck«,  a  LebbektfUej  I>ec.,  a  native  of  Chinaj  which,  if  once  introduced,  would  probably  be  a  votu, 
able  iddltioa  to  a  conaervatlve  wall 

CMia  piria  L'HArit.  [Doti't  Mill,  SL  p.  435.)  1«  a  «hr%ib,  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  with  iitifiari.pin. 
1iat«  teavea :  am)  flower*,  at  first  white,  but,  aa  they  Ciide,  becomliig  roae-coloured.  It  wa<  tntrodtu'ei.l 
lid  IT77.  and  might  be  tried  again»t  a  wall, 

Zwoc«ijn»ia  C^o.  U  a  Chilian  genua,  of  which  the  fpecle*  are  prolbabljr  haU>hardy,  Z.  punett'iia  Cav. 
leoa,  &.  p.  S.  1 403.,  has  abruptly  pinnate  tcavea,  atid  saffVoixolourad  Aowera.  It  growi  to  the  height 
otitt  orSft 
t>ra<Aaia  StUqmo  L.  (&«r.  Rfp.  .L  5i71.,  and  our.^.  3f)5,  .^Si)  U  a  verr  lotemtlng  tree,  a  native  of 
the  »outh  of  Europe,  particularly  Spain  ;  U  is  alw  found  in  Mnu- 
_  _  _  __     ■— ,  ritonia  and  the  Levant    The  Icarea  are  abruptly  pinnatei  the 

905  .v^ik^  ^a        lealleu  (nrai,  obCuae,  flat,  cwriaceouo,  and  of  a  thloing  jLirk 

green.  The  flower*  arc  polygainoui  or  dicrcioua,  and  without 
petala  The  tree  grow*  to  the  height  of  from  30  It  to  50  a  Id 
theaouth  of  Eurono,  when  the  fruit  it  tier- 
fectly  ripe,  the  pulp  contained  in  the  podi  it 
eaten  by  men,  the  necdi  by  horvet,  and  the  300 
hu»ki  by  «wlne ;  hence,  probably,  the  po- 
pular Enghih  nameof  tow'a  bread  When 
unripe,  the  fruit  it  cnniidervd  very  unwhote. 
tome,  and  even  dnngerout^  to  the  cattle  that 
feed  on  it     llic  Egyptians  make  a  kind  of 

CWKl  %^V^91^^.  honey  of  the  pulp,  which  tervea  the  Arab* 

mJ    ^^ij^VH^^  liutead  of  nignr  \  they  alto  roake  a  nrctcrve 

V'W^^IV  '^'  ^**  made  with  tamarinda  of  the  podt. 

JgrnJ^^^W  which  it  a  gentle  lai^atirc.   Thia  fhiit  wat 

f^W^tKmk  /%/%  anciently  tuppotcd  U»  tw  what  St.  John  fed 
^lir  \H  f^  \  on  In  the  wiUemcta  j  hence  lu  name  of  St. 
JT  ^1  ■  Johnt  bread ;  the  oeeda  being  laid  to  be 
fc  I      /fl    meant  by    the  word  trao^ted  "  locutUj" 

••  \^Jm    and  the  pulp  by  Uie  term  "  wild  honer," 

»  ^^Pl  TTie  hu»U  are  thought  to  hare  been  the  dry 
and  wretched  food  that  th<»  Prodigal  Son  waa 
driven  to  long  for,  in  the  loat  ttage  of  hit  miaery  ar)d  «tarvation.  The  plant  hat  been  in  Britith 
grt«1t-}K»utet  tlnce  MuOi  and  the  male  plant,  h*i  flowered  every  autumn,  for  many  yean  pott,  in 
VM  mi*  JBAd  Nursery.  ITilt  tree  will  very  nearly  Hand  the  open  air  in  U»c  vicinity  of  ParU  ;  and, 
if  ptantad  agalnat  a  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  l^ndon,  it  would  probably  ttand  with  very  little 
praCMtion.  lu  fine  large  coriaceom  dark  green  foliage  ought  to  be  a  ttrong  Indueernent  for  every 
one  who  hna  an  opportunltr  to  give  it  a  trial.  At  a  fruit  tree,  it  may  merit  Introduction  into  Auitra- 
Ua,  for  which  fiurpoae  the  *eedi  can  be  readily  procured  f^om  Spain.  It  it  remarked  in  the  iVoMvmw 
Dtt  Hamei,  tp.  155-,  thar^  when  the  ripe  (Vuit  hat  been  eaten  by  o^en  ot  rauloi,  the  tecdt  which 


have  patted  through  them  without  digettion  vegetate  much  sooner  than  whenlhcy  are_  town  In  the 

lutural  manner.    The  tree  it  of  tlow  growt" 

attach  tfaenuelvei  to  firmly  to  the  toll,  that,  in  Spain,  even  in  the  inott 


tree  it  of  tlow  growth,  and  the  wood  It  extremely  hard  and  durable.    lU  roott 


cxpoaed  tituatioot,  in  the  gullict  of  mounUini  fbr  example,  the  tree  hat 
iMWbeen  known  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  to  at  lo  bo  torn  up  by 
Ibe  roou,  though  large  branchet  have  t>ccii  broken  ofl'  it  by  itonna. 

Caitaium^rmtifH  auslrUJi' Ciinn\iigh:tm  ^Hryok.  SoL  Mur.,  I.  p. 941.  t  51. 
and  t  BS>)  m  a  Kew  HutLiml  tree,  Kr»«'ii>g  to  the  height  of  4U It  or  60ft., 
the  kguoiea  of  which  are  pnxlucul  frum  two  yean'  ohl  wood  i  add  they 
contain  teed*  at  large  as  Sitoniiili  ohetinutj,  which  are  eaten  roMted  by 
the  native*  about  Biptany  Bay.  At  one  of  the  few  New  Holland  tree* 
which  produce  edible  fruit,  it  ii  higtily  iiUoretting,  and  well  deaerret  a 
ftlaceagaintt  the  contervative  wall,  adjoining  Ceratonia. 

Cdaiia  L.  tl  a  genu*  coni)*tinff  chiefly  of  tropical  thnibt  or  herbt,  with 
•bntptly  pinnate  leave*,  nod  veliow  flower*,  mott  of  which  r*x)uire  to  be 
kctil  In   the  ttovc;  but  C   Ai  rr  W:«  na  Sw/.  I,  Ff    Aiutt.,   t    ;  ■ ,   jsnl  ..(,r 
llg.  307.)  aitd  r  auttrAli,  Hook,   (Bot.  MtU-,  t.«R7ft,  and 
are  nativet  of  New  Holland,  growing  to  toe  height  of  S  O 
producing  their  flne  thowy  yellow  btflttoim  fhim  June  to  A>  . 
tcnna  of  itie  druggftta  It  i>rudur«d  ft^om  the  leave*  of  two  ipccici  of  Uiitgebut,  C  laboeoIkU  Nttd  C 
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It  will  frmvr  In  n  warm  litanttaa  In  the  open  border,  and  require*  only  •  •llgfat  protcctloo  during  the 
ttiwt  -•.,  .     ,         ■  ,1    r. 

A'  '1 U  l«  a  vcrj  cxltHUivc  g«nu<  of  •hrub«  or  tree*,  with  beautiful  Tollagc  «nd  Bower*, 

•nd  "I  r.'nl  to  the  Brili»h  ^rd<>ner,  b«vau*c,  \n  mild  winter*,  they  arc  found  to  live  in  t>i» 

0|X!n  .Ki,  a,.  ^taiiiJariU,  attain  a.  iToetAxke  size  (n  ?  or  "l  year*,  auil  Rower  lyroniwlr,  rcry  «ir1]r  In 
the  ipnii^.     Itieyarcali  of  caty  prtrpiagatiiinj  either  by  cutiiogn  or  from  »ced«,  either  importfMi  or 

troducwl  in  thli  country  ;  and  their  growth  la  jmi  rapid,  that  plant*  'i  jrcari  establi^ticKl  have  bcvn 
nuwn  lo  make  ihnot*  Ifi  It  long  in  one  wason.  In  dry  uinily  ftoilf,  and  In  kheltfred  Ritiiation«.  the 
graiatrr  nutriber  of  the  rporJcn  nf  ^cllria  mlRht  be  grown  toi^elher  a*  a  wood  or  thicket,  by  which 
iMSMWthe  plants  would  protiH-t  one  another;  and  though  their  tap»  minht  be  annually  killed  down 
jbrfilt  tir.irt.  bj  the  fVo»l,  yc-t,  the  de&tl  portiooa  being  ctit  oFannuatly  in  May,  the  [daiiu  would  grow 
■gain  with  viifour.  An  Auatrallan  foreat  might  not  be  realUed  In  thi*  way  in  England,  but  «oaH>  at. 
Iitfion  iniichl  be  created  to  an  Auttrallan  coppice  wood.  The  genu*  AducAiL,  which,  sf  G.  Don  <>biM.>rvc*, 
i«  a  rtrry  iMilymort^hou*  one,  and  may  pntbnbly  hercAfter  he  separated  Into  several  genera,  when  the 
apeeiet  are  more  per^tlr  known.  It  divided  into  numerou*  tectloti*,  (torn  which  wt  (hall  adect  a 
few  qjcciea,  and  roTor  th«  rwder  roc  the  reat  to  our  Hortut  Bttiamnifw, 


I.  PhtfUodlneie. 


StcL  Ckar.  t.jMvci  of  two  form*:  tboae  In  •eedlinft  P^nnd  arc  blplnnate;  but  in  adult  plant*  the 
leaflet*  aro  abortive,  and  there  only  remains  the  dilated  petiole,  whicb  la  called  a  phyllodlum. 
The  (peciea  ar»  lOMtly  native*  of  New  Holland.  f^Don't  Midi,  il  p.  401.) 

A,  CapiidtO'.     Fhw€r$  coiiected  inlo  globular  Head*  ;  Ilt'od*  solitary  on 
the  PeHuncfex. 


a.  StipuJvf  acvJeatc, 

A.  itlita  R.  Br.  {Bat.  Rr0.,$*?6..  and  ourj?^.  371-2  ^*™  blfartouily  winged  ;  dilated  petiole  dc. 
eurreni,  l-nenred,  ending  m  a  jpiiw  at  the  apeK.  Head*  of  flowers  aulltary,  or  in  pairs.  A  native  of 
New  Holland,  on  the  weitcra  coaat.  Introduced  In  1803,  and  flowering  (torn  April  Jo  July.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  r]  ft.  or  10  ft. 

A.  arm<>/<i  R.  Br.  {Bol.  Uttg.,  1653.,  and  our  At-  STt)  hw  tho  phyllodia.  or  dilated  petiole*,  ob- 
\ 
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llQuely  oTdte.oblong ;  the  head*  of  flower*  *nlitxry,  and  the  legume*  rclrety.  ITli*  Is  a  well-known 
inhabitant  of  our  grecn.houae*,  In  whieh  it  flowers  from  April  to  Jnnc,  and  IVequotitly  ripen*  M.>edB 
It  is  a  native  of  the  aouthem  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  was  introduced  in  IWia.  It  grows  to 
the  height  fjf  8  ft.  or  1011  in  tiru,  and  in  h  cold-pit,  or  against  a  waU  :  It  require*  only  lo  have  Die 
iyo«l  exciudetl.  There  is  a  plant  10  ft  high,  againit  a  wall,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Cantcti;  and 
there  is  one  atCulfliellt,  in  Hamp*hire,  which  haittooil 
against  I  wall  with  a  north  aspect  »ii«»  1832.  pro- 
tected with  a  mat  during  f^o»lv  "weather  ;  and  flower-  'JBi/  „_ 
Ing  freely  in  February,  March,  and  April.  In  the  3«Sa  oHi 
Upway  Nurtery,  near  Pnrcheitcr,  plaTito  hftve  stcio*! 
In  the  open  twrcler  fur  &  year*,  and  h:»ire  riponec!  aeeds, 
which  have  dr'ipiHHl.  ami  proJaced  youn«  plants.  Al 
Airthrey  Cattle,  Stirliiitjifiire,  a  iilanl  of  A.  arm  Ala 
■tood  out  ngain«l  a  wnfl,  without  the  *lighte«t  jirotec. 
tion,  during  the  winten  of  Itt^  and  1804;  and,  In 
1635,  wa*  4  ft  high 

A.jwRiWrtMA  \ViUd„  Mimh«a  iiini|>«rinii  F^t,  fit., 
M.  i*llclf6lia  «>»«//.,  A.  vertirillftu  S/rh.  {liof.  Cah» 
t  3!*.,  and  our  Jif.  .'i73.>  il  a  native  of  the  cuttcrn  coast 
of  New  Holland'  which  wiu  introduced  in  17^4  atid 
grows  Ui  the  hcit;t)t  uf  K  ft.  or  10  ft  It  flower*  from  Mai 
ripen*  »eciL 


to  July ;  MUt  MiiMUn»ea,  In  Ano  i 


b.  Stipule*  not  nculealCf  and  either  very  smalt  or  vmnting, 

A.  4f|f«Jo  Ker  i  /(rV.  Rrg,  t  ffW.\  A  nnwtrtla  LorfA  ijht  Cab.,  t»  fi3i.,  and  our/^,  SJ\,  T,h.\  ha* 
til*  dltatad  petioles  linear.,  and  the  braivches  diflUsHy  procumbent  It  i*  a  nAtirn  of  New  South  Wule*, 
on  the  '^'■f''  M  -..'<  .I'.j  ;  1. 1.  .i,*f.ui.  .rvj  in  I&18;  and  flowers  from  Afirll  it)  June. 

A.  ^  '   Wnjf.,  t  IWl.,  and  our  figt.  37r»,  J77.,  is  an  uprighUgfowlng 

shrill'.  Ilollnnd,  flowering  from  February  to  May.  It  waa  introduced 
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A,  laurifhtia  WItli).  yhahiU  .Vopv  Cat,  j^  fi&  L6K.V,  MlmiViJi  liinpnHfTilu  f..,  hiu  thMlilatcd  iictioln 
obliquelv  oiraic-ublmiK.  It  it  a  native  or  Ihe  FrlriHlly  Uliiula  and  the  Vcw  Mehridct,  a*  welt  a<  of 
New  CuktloitiM,  wiuTe  il  roriiM  » tree  froni  fiO  ft  to  2u  (l  in  IicHkHl  U  wju  iivtroduceil  tn  ITT5 ;  but, 
lltmtgh  ■  ruMi  dMintilc  tpwcici  for  •  conMrvatini  wall,  U  i»  nol  comiuon  In  catkeCiijm. 

B.  CnpUfitcfraeentitttv.  Flower*  eoUecied  in  globose  Heads ;  the  Heads  dirjioxtd 
m  Jiarcmf4  along  the  tui^my  Peduncle*.  Stipu/rt  of  all  the  Sj)ecu^  murtt; 
oitoleiet  or,  when  pretent^  net  aculeate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  +04',) 


A.  imaamAMMlo^  R-  Br.  {But  .Vs/r ,  t  1G6&. 
Ag».  STB,  379.}  hu  the  dilated  poLioIr  luioto. 
Uit«.oblang,  nther  fklcfttt,  obliue,  quiftn  ««. 
tlrp,  and  many -nerved.  iW  flomn  m  Crw, 
Ami  «lj«po*ed  «•  in  the  flgurs.  TbU  ta  •  mrtire 
of  N'ew  Holland,  utid  nko  of  Van  Dirincn'a 
LamI  ^  and,  in  mild  wintiin,  It  will  ^irotr  in  tho 
open  »ir.  in  fhe  noijjhbourhood  of  LAtidcm, 
la  a  ftandird,  attaJninR  the  height  of  10ft.  nt 
l3fL,  after  being  2  or^  year*  planted  out  A 
fitic  tree  r»f  thin  »p«:iM  MOfid  out  (Jbrce  winter*,  i^^ 
VTO  'HW*^         'n  *^h*i  frarden  sfthe  Horilcultural  Society,  ai  a  Oi,    ,  ,,.„,_ 

<»♦"      -.^JiK*  «ji»d»rd,  but  WM  killed,  or  newly  to,  by  ttw  li'/   !|iffiYllf  379 

•erere  fW^t  Af  January,  IMS.     A  fkluit  a^ort 
Ihe  wall  In  the  jame  garden,  which  had  Mood! 
out  tlnce  1A31,  with  no  oiber  protectUm  than  a  (>rojiectlng  rainng,  wm  ainD  Biteh  injured  at  the  winie 
time.     Had  there  been  a  protection  In  front,  and  bad  the  aUndafd  been  covered  with  a  mat^  twth 
would  hare  escaped  unin}ur«d     In  the  Kotwlch  Nursery,  thii  acacia  atandf  the  winter. 

A.  krtrraph^Ua  Willd.,  MimbrthetcrophJIla  iMtn. 
Dilated  petinlet,  linear,  attenuated  ml  bulb  endi, 
rather  fakale,  loany.nerred ;  thcrc  are  alta,  wiioc, 
tiroei»  Mpinnat*  teavea  at  the  lopa  of  the  branchn. 
Head!  or  lowcrt  dlapaaed  in  a  kind  of  raecive  ;  3—4 
heads  to  each  raetme     Introduced,  in  \><^\,  and» 


protMbly,  tcAenbly  hardy }  aa,  in  the  garden  of  the 
palace  at  Caaerta,  near  Kaplas,  It  wm  fiO  ft.  high  in 
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A.   vayrti/bUa  \VlIld., 

MUndfla  myrtif^na  Sm,. 

A.  laritA  Lodd.  {Bat  JV., 

flOS.  and  our  J^.   3m.) 

b  a  handM>nie  mui  very 

Itardy  ipteit*,  which  has 

been  in  the  country  tinoe 

1789,  and  growa  io  tht 

hciglMof6ft.  orSft 
A.  tuariolfm  WitM., 

theMiTn?'i»•u*v^^llleT^«of  ^.. 

imM  iLaHd.  B,jt.  Ce&.,  '^'^ 

73a,  and  Oiir  fig.  3Hl^, 

baathe     dilated  petiol(>« 
tat>rrinc  a  little  at  the  base,  sctiIc.  mucronulate.  l-nerv^nl,  quite  entire ;  the  headi  of  Bowers 
e    and  the  leiititnei  gUueoui  from  grey  pow«ier.    The  flower*  ftie  fragmnl,  and  appear  tttm 
TTtU  ipecies  was  introduced  in  11^0,  and  growi  to  tbc  height  of  B  ft.  or  lUR. 


3fHl 


Fkbtuafr  to  June. 


SpicatfB.    Flowert  dapo9cd  in  c^lindntal  Spike*.      SHpult-M  usnal/v  tmnfittg, 
or,  w/im  prescntt  s^nallandnoi  aculeate,  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  406.) 

A.OaAyiifrwtte(K  (Jto/.  Miu,,i.lS3R.},A.  faxlftlia  Lodi.  (Ret.  C^.t  1285..  attd  our/lgr  382. *5), 
hi  mfftinttT  ir^"*—  i  thedtlalcdpelidesacaltertd.or  Miii«what  vertidllatc^Unceolnteliitear.  and 
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ending  In  a  punnenl  prtint  1'  i« 
»n»liveof  New  South  Wales,  aiid 
grows  to  ihf  hcrifrhtof  10  ft,  flow- 
«ilBg  from  April  lo  July. 

A.vcrtieimuaV> iihl  [Bor.Mag., 
no.,  iind  our  Jifi.  1H4.)  hai  the 
dilated  petlnlet  linear,  Ami  diiposed 
TertlcilCitdy,  U  li  a  wHUknowii  384 
•peciet,  e»»iW  rerogniicd  by  the 
ffg^re,  •  natire  of  Van  Diemeii'j 
LAndiVhkh  hai  been  In  cultivation 
in  England  iince  1780,  flowering 
from  >rarrh  till  May,  and  ooca- 
■iouahy  ripening  »cctl«,  even  In 
tbe  open  air.  A  plnnt  of  thii 
tpecici  ill  th*  Horticultural  So- 
ctetj'i  Garden  «tood  out  ^m  a. 
■tandard,  with  vcrv  little  protec. 
tloo.  from  lai?  til)  ^lanuary,  ISSif^  { 
when  it  woi  killed,  €t  much   in> 

iured,  by  the  »e»ere  frnrt.    It  had, 
lowever,  no  protection.    One  in 
the  aanie  garden,  asa'mftthc  wall, 
wai  alM  much  injured ;  but  it  hnd  no  protertion  in  ftaoL    A.  if.  3  UUifiHa  Dec.  has  «tood  out 
■galnit  ■  wall  in  tbe  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  dBce  183L 

2,  Conjughto-jtinndffe. 
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one  pair  of  piEMim,  csach  pinna  bearing  few  or  man*  palrt  of  leaflet*, 
^blagc  of  apcciea,  the  moat  part  of 


Sict.  Char,      Leavoa  with 
Tbit  i*  an  artificial  aection,  cothpoacd  dr  a  hcterogehcoua 
which  are  not  well  known.  {Don't  Mill.,  \l  p.  ¥M.) 

A,  gtmmUftra  WlUdl.  has  the  piiinw  bearing  6  pairs 
of  liocar  obtuae  leaflets.  H  it  a  native  of  the  north 
of  AfHea,  near  Mo^dor,  where  U  fonns  a  ii-ce  of  the 
middle  siiCj,  and  yield*  the  gum  Arabic,  in  common 
with  seTeral  other  «|»ci«.  ft  was  introduced  in  Iftan, 
A.  eoronU/a-jCfiia  Dcxf.  is  a  tree  from  the  Mine  coun- 
try, Introducnl  in  IS  17. 

A.  pulekiUa  R  Br.  {Bni.  Cab.,  t.  £12.  and  nur 
fig9.  3R5,38R)  lia  smrwth  shrub,  with  the  plnnic  twar, 

ing  5 7  pain  of  nbtong-obovate  obtuse   leaflet*,  and 

having  ita  headi  of  flowers  solitary.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mew  Hulland  ;  was  introduced  in  IS03;  and  grows  to 
tlie  height  of  5  ft  or  6  It 

A.  dttinen*  Burch.  {Don't  Wll.%  p.  408,)  and  A. 
viridirAmit  Burrh.  [ilnd.)  arc  native*  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  have  been  some  years  in  British 
grcen-hotisco.  l*bey  both  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
a  ft  to  6  IL,and  continue  flowering  fVom  April  to  Julj. 

3.  Spicifliira. 

Bed.  Ckar.    Lcavei  bipinnate,  with  few  or  manr  naira  of  pinnie,  eacb  pinna  bearing  tnanr  pair 
of  leafleto.    Flowers  dicposed  in  spikes.  (J!><>ii'#  JWWf,,  iL  p.  4()9.) 

A.   Unarmed  TVerj  or  Shrubt. 
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A.  lophantha  Willd.,  Mimdsa  elegans  Bot.  Rcp.^  {Bat.  S'  'S 
Cab^  t.  716.,  and  our  jfg,  387.),  is  a  species  in  very  gene-     '^ 
ral  cultivation.     It  will  grow  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft,     +\  i 
in  l2  or  3  years  from  the  seed,  flowering  the  first  year.    It         "^ 
was  introduced  i«i  1H03,  from  New  Holland;  and  its  fine    -^b^i 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  fragrant,  are  pro- 
duced from  May  to  July.     There  is  a  plant  of  it  against 
the  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden,  10  ft.  or 
12ft.  high;  one  at  Abhotshnry  Cattle, Dorsetshire, grow- 
ing as  a  standard  in  the  o[>en  air,  without  the  slightest 
protection,   which  is  40  ft.  high,  and   ripens  its  seeds 
freely ;  and  one  in  the  groimtls  of  E.  Pendarvis,  Esq., 
at  Pendorvcs,  Cornwall,  which  is  20  ft.  high. 

B.  Prickly  or  spiny  TVees  or  Shrubt. 

A.  eiitrtt  WilW.,  MimbitA  i-ttrtn  7T*w»»A.,  has  leaves  with  5—10  pairs  of  pinn«,  each  pinna  bearing 
'    "  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  introduced  in 

Egytifian  thorn,  has  straight  rtlpular  prickles, 
bearing 


i»  a  native  of  the  Capo 


flft— S(j  pairs  of  ianceolAti^  i-^- 
1800 ;  and  forms  a  tree  fr. 
A.   HiAida  Delil.  [ft    7  ,  the 

and  leavca  with  3— 4  pair.   ..   ^ ...,  ^...i.  (anna    bearing  J)k— 10  pairs  of  oblong.Uuear  glaucous 

\mAtta.    It  ia  a  natlva  ot  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  growa  to  the  height  of  ST)  ft 
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4.  Gfobi/lihte 

\seci.  Char,    nowew  c«II«-t«l  into  glotoote  head*  m  the  topi  of  the  p«luncj«.    U-nve*  bi^nnaje. 
f     wtth  few  or  ra*ijy  pain  of  jjinnjc,  each  pinn»  Inuring  few  or  m«ny  pain  of  ImflcU.  ll>.'»  *  yiHI. , 
li.  p.  4U) 


Siawcns  20,  or  morr . 
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A.  Pricklei  ttiputar  and  straight.     Leguours  unarmed. 

A.  fametiana  WiiUI.,  Mimosa  fiirnesiano  L.,  Mi- 
mosa icorpioides  Forsk.,  Oazia,  Ital^  (A'.  /)«  ///?w., 
S.  t.  28.,  anclour^.  388.)  is  a  charming  sliruh  or  low 
tree,  a  native  of  St,  Domintro,  but  in  cultivation  in 
Uie  south  of  Europe,  and  north  of  Africa,  in  {gardens, 
since  the  year  161 1 ;  when,  according  to  D«  Hamd, 
the  first  plant  'was  raised  from  seeds,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Villa  Famese,  at  Rome.  It  ^rows  in  the 
open  air  in  the  south  of  France,  8pam,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  where  it  is  highly  valued  for  the  beauty 
And  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1556,  and  cultivated  in  green-houses  ; 
but,  since  the  great  influx  of  New  Holland  acacias,  it 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  In  the  year  1819, 
we  saw  it  *m  the  open  ground  in  several  Italian  gardens. 

B.  Prickle*  Mlipuiar^  in  Pain^  wtmllt^  aUo  peliaiar,  and  along  the  Ribt  of  the 
Legume*      Stamen*  I0» 

A.  Cavhtia.  Hook.,  M|ib.Sm  CivhiiVi  MolL,  i>  *  true,  jjrowing  to  the  height  of  20  ft  In  the  woodi  of 
Chili.    The  flowcn  we  *«i7  fhigranl,  uvi  the  wood  t*  coiiildered  lo  mak*  liic  be»t  charcoAl. 

C.   Unarmed.    Anfhcrt  tviaot/i.    Stigma  iimplc, 

\r   :^ii .^    «r.^wl[ng  ta  the  height  ui  ;         ,        I  pro. 
iicyeilowpolyaijdroku  ^ou4.-if  inim  M*}* 
'If  whole  punt  bccomri  bltck  wh«i 
ihf-  .  ,  i'*?  the  apccific  niinii!. 

A.  ttfig'>*ii  Link,  A.  ctlidta  JK.  Br..  hMtheflrneral 
apfVArarvre  of  the  preceding  if^ertM,  but  flowrn 
IktMn  March  to  July. 

A-  (flatica  Wilia.,  MiTn^M  jiLadca  L,,  [MiU  Icon., 
4.  t^  la  s  native  of  CAroUna.  with  white  drcan. 
droni  floven,  which  are  produced  in  June  and  Jtil^. 
It  waa  introduced  in  lOK),  aod  growi  to  the  ht^ight 
of  ii;  ft. 

A,  LOTiVrfttna  D.  Dm  [Bot.  Hee  ,  t  79r\  •'htrh 
haa  purple  Bower*  ;  A.  rfwro/or  \villi1:.    ^V" 
I.  iTsa.}.  which  has  yellow  liow&r* ;  atnl 


A.  tOrrieaiu  K.  Br,  Mlmr.«i 
{Bui  Slig  t-  JlSa.  aod  ouryijfj 
of  the  uuth-weil  cohM  of  New  M 


'.  antl  A  fw^H-riM  K.  Br.  (Bn't  .1/. 

bo«h  which  h**e  »l»o  yellow   flowirrt,  an    ..,  -,...^.,v.- 

rlea    The  l««t  three  arc  froin  New  lloliaxid.  wnl 
Ant  ftom  Moxicci 
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A.  Julibrlssin  If'iVW.,  Mimosa  JuUbtitsin  Scop.  Del.,  i.  t.  8.,  Mimosa 
Brb<!>rea  Fonk.  and  our  J^.  391.;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  growing  to 
the  height  of  30  ft.  or  -M)  ft.,  which  might  almost  have  been  included  iimoug 
our  hardy  >*pccie«  ;  but  ihoTigh,  in  the  neit^hbourhood  of  London,  it  will  grow 
against  a  wall  without  any  protection,  and  flower  in  fine  seasons,  yet  it  w  ill 
scarcely  live  in  the  open  garden  as  a  standard.  According  to  Dii  Hamel,  it 
is  a  native  of  Persia  and  China,  and  of  various  coiuitries  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  also  cullivatcd  in  gardens,  for  its  large  leaves,  and  its  very  large 
fragrant  flowers,  which,  like  those  of  the  A.  farncsii\na,  are  tlistingnished 
by  their  numerous  purple  stamens ;  each  of  the  flowers  appearing,  from  the 
length  o(  the  sitamens,  to  terminate  in  a  little  bundle  of  silken  threwls,  about 
an  inch  lonjj ;  whence  the  Persian  name  of  Ghulihrichim  (Jn!ibrijtjsi»\  tliat 
is,  silk  rose;  from  which  is  derived  its  English  name  of  the  silk  tree.  Dr. 
Walsh  informs  uh  that  the  Turks  are  particularly  lond  of  this  tree,  and  that 
'is  to  be  found  in  al!  the  gardens  of  the  Bosphorus.     A  tree  in  the  garden 
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of  the  British  palace  at  Constantinople  bai 
a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  foliage,  he 
«M«,  is  bighlf  stiaceptible  of  the  vnnations 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  affortls  a  thick 
shade  on  a  bright  day;  but,  when  it 
threatens  rain,  or  when  a  cloud  obscures 
the  sun,  the  leaflets  immediately  close 
their  tower  surfaces  together  till  the  sun 
a^iain  appears.  This  beautiful  phenome- 
non takes  place,  also,  with  all  the  New 
Holland  species  in  which  the  leaves  are 
not  caducous,  and  more  particularly  with 
A,  d^&lb^ta.  A.  Ju/U/ri*$in  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1743,  and  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  large 
speciraea  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew,  which  flowers  frequently  in  Au- 
gust. There  is  one  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  which  also  flowers.  One  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  the  Bristol  Nur- 
sery, there  is  one  against  a  house,  20  ft.  hi^^h,  which  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  every  year.  In  the  English  garden  at  Caserta,  near  Naples, 
there  is  a  tree  which  was  upwards  of  40  ft.  high  in  January,  1835;  ami,  at 
llonsa,  there  is  one,  24  years  planted,  which  is  also  40  ft.  high. 


A.  dfcArrnt  WilM.,  Mlmf.*4  decdrrcni  iVn*.  JJ/fl/-.  t  6t,  hu  leavM  with  9—11  pAlrt  of  pinn», 
Mch  piniu  beiring  30-40  |Mir*  of  narrow,  llineAr,  duunt  leaScU.  It  wa*  introduced  tnm  New 
Holland  in  1790.  and  Bower*  from  Mny  to  July,     It  hiowi  to  the  height  of  90  ft-       ,  ^    .    ^     ^  ._ 

A.  motHtsima  Wjlld,,  A.  d«riirTcn«  »ar.  J  m611U  IM.  Ree.,  t  371,,  A,  iu6llli  Sny,  [Fl.  Jiutr  ,  t  11, 
nndour  ffir*..iW.39a) ;  cloiely  rewmblwi  A.  dec&rreni.  andappear*  to  uiooly  a  variety  ofthat  iiwciw 
fi  ...  ir.r.,r.i»Mu«  In  iRin.  <rm»a  in  tha  heivht  ot  OOtLi.  ancl  nroducet  ttt  TeOott  Sowenln  Juir  and 


A.  deoibaia  Link  Enum.,  ii,  p.  445. 
^  ♦      {Don'it  AM.t  ii.  p.  420.,  and  the  plate 

392      4  JRHit*  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume) 

is  the  ..^.affi^uis  of  many  British  nur- 
seiies,  and  the  black  wattle  mimosa 
of  Van  Dicmen*s  Land.  The  origin 
of  the  epecific  name  aflinis  is  thus 
given  by  Dr.  Neill,  in  Gartt  Mag., 
vol.  xi.  p.  432. :  —  **  A,  affi^nis  seems 
to  be  a  variety  of  A.  molHssima  U'U/d. 
which  variety  Link  regarded  as  a' 
species,  and  called  A,  dealbitta,  but 
which  De  Candolle,  in  his  Prodromux^  marks  as  *  Priori  {A,  moUfssimse)  nimis 
affirm  C  meaning  that,  thowflh  he  had  followed  Link  in  calling  it  a  specien, 
he  considered  it  too  nearly  nyicd  lo  A.  moUiasima  to  be  so  in  reality  :  from 
which,  apparently,  some  person  fancied  the  word  affinis  to  be  a  specific  name, 
and  miopted  it  accordingly.**  A,  dcalblkta  has  the  leaves  with  15  pairs  of  pinnae, 
and  the  flowers  in  lateral  racemes.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  the 
genus,  and  also  one  of  the  most  rapid  growth.  It  has  been  tried  in  the  open 
air,  OS  a  standard,  in  various  parts  of  Britain;  and  has  stood  out  for  several  win- 
ters, and,  in  some  places,  grown  to  tlie  heij^ht  of  30  ft.  There  are  three  or  four 
trees  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  some 
of  which  are  upwards  of  20  ft.  high;  and  none  of  thera  have  been  killed  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  January^  1836,  Some  trees  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden  have 
stood  out  uninjured  since  1828.  In  the  Norwich  Nurscr}',  a  tree,  in  Noveuilier, 
1BIJ4,  was  16  ft.  high;  the  trunk  5  in.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
b^sd  12ft.  It  grows  in  a  light  loam,  with  a  ^andy  .Hiibsoil,  and  in  a  northern 
exposure.  It  had  attained  that  height  in  4  years  after  being  planted  out ;  and 
it  flowers  profusely  in  April,  and  sometimes  ripens  8cc<ls.  This  tree  was  unin- 
jured by  the  winter  of  1835-6 ;  another  tree  of  the  same  species,  and  of  nearly 
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the  SBTDC  height,  which  stood  in  a  very  exposed  fiituation,  lost  a  great  part  of 
itJ*  foliage,  but  waa  not  otherwise  injured,  and  in  March  was,  as  usual,  covered 
with  flower  buds.  In  Soinersttshire,  at  BtauohaiDp  Parsonage,  in  March,  1835, 
B  tree,  between  16  ft.  and  17  ft.  in  heigftt,  with  a  trunk  4  in.  in  diameter,  was 
at  that  time  covered  with  golden  blossoms.  This  plant  had  only  been  planted 
out  two  years;  when  plantetl,  it  was  turned  out  of  a  smalr  pot,  and  was 
placed  in  a  border  of  peat  earth,  where  it  grew  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  the  first 
tumuier,  and  showed  blossoms  the  following  autumn.  (See  Gard,  Mft^.^ 
vol.  xi.  p.  2o0.)  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  there  iij 
ft  fine  specimen,  aa  a  standard,  which  waa  iGft.  high,  and  covered  with 
blossoms,  in  April,  1635.  In  the  Caledonian  Horttcultiu*al  Society's  Garden, 
there  was,  at  tne  same  time,  one  between  12  ft.  and  14ft.  high  ;  and  in  Dr. 
NeilPs  garden,  at  Canonmills,  several  trees,  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  were  at  that  time  ^0  ft.  high,  and  which  had  not 
fulfered  froni  the  frost,  though  the  themioraeter  hod  been  as  low  aa  25^  Falir. 
At  Dundee,  in  Mr.  Urqubart's  nursery,  there  was  also  a  fine  specimen  u( 
this  tree.  A  number  of  other  specimens,  standing  in  the  open  air,  are 
recorded  in  vols.  x.  and  xi,  of  the  Gardener^*  Magazine,  The  tree  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  acacias ;  its  light  delicate  foliage,  of  a 
pale  glaucous  green,  consisting  of  beautifully  formed  and  gracefid  bij>innate 
leaves ;  the  fine  bloom  which  covers  its  brunches,  and,  in  young  trees,  even 
the  stem ;  and  its  numerous  heads  of  bright  yellow  fnigrant  flowers,  which 
resemble  Boldcn  balls,  and  which  expand  precisely  at  the  season  (February 
and  March)  when  flowers  are  most  desirable,  because  they  are  most  rare, 
render  this  tree  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  pleasure-grounds.  Tlicre  is 
one  remarkable  peculLvity  belonging  to  this  tree,  which  deserves  pellicular 
notice.  While  the  delicate  foliage  is  not  materially  injured  by  th^bid  of 
a  British  winter,  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  liable  to  split,  or  become  cracked, 
during  severe  frosts,  especially  for  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  ;  and  then 
disease  and  death  are  extremely  apt  to  ensue.  The  preventive  is  sxnfple, 
■comisting  merely  in  tying  some  straw  round  tlie  stem  at  the  end  of  Noveml»er, 
©r  in  encasing  it  m  the  manner  recommended  for  Ma^oli/7  grandiflora  (p.  ?66.), 
and  removing  the  covering  when  the  severity  of  winter  is  passed.  (Di\  Scill^ 
in  Gurd,  Mag,,  vol,  xi.  p.  432.)  As  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Neill's 
suggestions,  we  may  refer  to  a  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
it  15  put  in  practice.  A  plant  of  A.  dealbata,  in  a  pot,  and  about  6  in.  high, 
was,  in  May,  1 834,  turneJ  out  into  the  opeo  ^den ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son it  had  (iroduced  a  main  stem  upwards  ot  1 1  ft.  in  height,  with  numerous 
long  lateral  shooLs.  It  was  protected  about  half  way  up  the  stem  with  spruce 
fir  branches  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and,  though  the  severe  frost  of  the 
Sth  of  January,  1835,  killed  the  mmn  stem  down  to  the  protected  part,  yet 
It  pushed  out  again  in  the  March  following.  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  .\i.  p.  933.)' 

A.miUit  W»lt  {PI  Rar,  Jiiat.,  «.  p  7iv.  1 177.)  TTiU  it  ■  tree  which,  from  the  d»cri|>tion 
ifl«|  HgiuTtL  toraM  to  bear  a  coiwtdenilile  roacwlilarice  to  the  three  preoedkng  lortt  ^  but  tbc 
llCAd*  of  the  Sowerii  are  in  flisr- '  '  '■■■  '  -!:  ^)i(iunrlei  tlUixwed  kn  conrtnlM  at  the  toM  ol  the 
branchta ;  the  lltammta  are  vcrv  ^nuiildpHout  at  the  ba»e.    The  whole  plant  It  cov<*rr<S 

Vlth  h.-iirii  III  every  parL    II  I*  a  i  I,  where  it  k«  grown  in  ipirdciu,  ami  altakai  the  height 

«r  il>  n.  nt  jli n.  h  it  imK  jH  m;:.  ...^  ^  . ,  jui,  if  U  eliuuld  pruw  to  be  a»  hanly  as  A.  tlcuiUUa,  to 
«htrh  it  apiicttra  doaely  relatal,  it  »ill  be  a  mott  dcalrablc  ipocka.  (See  Uie  li»t  of  Hliaalayan  L<i. 
guaaiikeee  lUiely  to  ataiwl  tbc  open  air  la  Brit^B,  ia  p,  17i.> 

App.  II.     Remaih  on  cuUivating  the  kalf-hardif  Legttmindcea 
in  Britiah  Gardens. 


Some  valuable  hmts  for  raising  the  leguminous  plants  of  Austrnlia  and 
tlie  Cape  of  tioo«l  Hope  from  seeds,  and  for  acclimatising  them  in  British 
gardens,  are  given  in  the  Gardrncr*i  Alagazint^  voL  viti,  p.  5.  These  remarks 
arc  by  Mr.  J.  Bowie,  n  collector  at  the  Cape;  at  once  a  scientific  botanist, 
and  an  excellent  practical  gardener ;  and  we  consider  them  of  great  value. 
rJka  wc  have  here  given  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  half-hardy 
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Le^ininuces,  we  think  a  aummary  of  these  hints  on  their  culture  will 
be  mteresting  to  our  readers,  Mr.  Bowie  took  seeds  of  various  species  of 
the  Australiun  vk^ciaj  with  him  from  EngJand  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  sowed  theui  tJiere  immediately  on  his  arrivuL  Many  of  them  fuiled;  but 
several  cajiie  up,  after  having  been  three  years  in  the  ground.  iSeeds,  also,  of 
^cilcia  tongiiblm,  saved  at  the  Cape,  and  sown  ten  days  uf\^  gathering,  showed 
the  same  tardineas  in  vegetating.  In  both  crises,  the  ground  was  duly  kept 
moist  by  watering  and  shading,  and  no  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow.  After 
Viirious  experiments,  Mr.  Bowie  found  that  nearly  all  of  tlie  Cape  and  Aus- 
traliiui  Leguuiijiacea?  "thrive  better  by  having  water  heated  to  WO'^,  or  even 
$!\'i°  Fahr.  poiu^ed  over  them,  leaving  them  to  steep,  and  the  water  to  tool 
for  24  hours."  Where  there  is  a  numerous  collection,  and  the  quantity  of 
aec^la  of  each  kind  ore  few,  he  adnses  leaving  them  in  their  reetpective  papers, 
and  steeping  the  packets.  The  soil  he  recommends  for  leguminous  seeds  in 
ffeneral  is,  one  i»art  sandy  loam,  and  three  parts  thoroughly  decayed  leaves. 
The  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  in  pots  of  medium  size,  so  as  to  niaintain  a  more 
equal  degree  of  moisture  than  can  be  obtained  in  pots  either  very  large  or 
very  small ;  equable  moisture  being  essentially  necessary  to  the  health  and 
germination  of  all  seeds,  but  more  especially  to  those  of  seeds  which  lie  a  long 
time  in  the  soil.  The  spring  h  the  best  season  for  sowing;  because  steeped 
seeds  will  come  up  the  same  season,  if  the  pots  are  placed  m  a  hot-bed.  The 
plants  should  be  transplanted  while  in  a  growing  state,  allotting  to  each 
species  the  peculiar  soil  required  for  it,  as  for  as  the  requisite  information  for 
that  purpose  has  been  procured  from  the  collector,  or  other  sources.  What- 
ever soil  may  be  required  for  the  plants,  Mr.  Bowie  very  properly  remarks, 
care  naust  be  taken  not  to  pulverise  it  too  finely  in  sifting;  for  the  taproot, 
in  its  Acent,  if  tt  meets  with  any  obstruction  to  its  perpcndicuUir  direction, 
receives  an  ii)i[mlse  approaching  to  animal  instinct;  and,  rounding  the  impe- 
diment, forms  much  sooner  tho.se  lateral  fibres  and  roots,  which  are  to  become 
the  organs  of  nourishment  for  the  future  tree,&c.  This  will  not  be  generally 
the  case  with  plants  placed  in  earth  sifted  as  fine  as  snufi';  the  taproot  W'tlt 
then  descend  without  forming  any  lateral  fibres  ;  and  the  plant,  circumserihed 
in  its  organs  of  nourisliment,  will  soon  display  its  state  of  health,  by  the  sickly 
hue  of  tne  leaves,  which  will  prematurely  fall  oifj  and,  upon  examination,  the 
root  will  be  found  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  condensed  ceaieut,  which  all 
the  efforts  of  nature  cannot  penetrate  with  fibrous  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  established  in  the  pots,  they  roust  be  re- 
moved froui  the  frames,  and  plunged  in  prepared  beds  of  decayed  bark,  formed 
at  or  under  the  level  of  the  natural  ground ;  and  occasionally  supplied  with 
water,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August ;  when  they  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  taproot  cut  off,  if  it  should  hai-e  passed  the  aperture  at  the  lx)ttom 
of  the  pot.  They  may  remain  above  ground  until  housed  for  winter;  during 
which  season  us  much  air,  and  as  little  fire  beat,  as  possible,  should  be  given 
to  them.  In  a  general  collection,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  every  species  ks 
proper  atniosphericid  temperature ;  but  long  confincid  air,  and  damp,  are  as 
injurious  to  vegetable,  as  lliey  are  to  anitiial,  life.  There  are,  generally,  some 
bright  days  occurrin«  during  the  winter  season  in  Britain  :  those  opportunities 
should  be  embraced  to  purify  the  houses,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and 
sashes,  and  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  in  the  morning,  as  often  as  may  be  judged 
necessary. 

There  arc  few  Cape  plants  but  what  will  resist  the  effects  of  some  degrees 
of  frost:  the  Plectranthus  fruticosus,  n  native  of  the  Cape  forests,  is  the  most 
suseeptible  of  injury  from  coUl  ;  and,  if  properly  placed  in  the  house,  proves 
a  warning  thermometer  against  direct  injury,  as  it  is  the  first  to  suffer,  and, 
conseqtiently,  show,  the  increasing  harm. 

Of  the  South  African  Le^uminacea?,  the  following  genera  form  striking  and 
beautiful  ornaments  in  their  nsitive  wiids,particuUirly  to  those  who  are  charmed 
with  the  outward  appearance  and  various  colours  of  flowers ;  and,  although 
the  nature  of  the  soil  where  they  are  generally  found  in  greatest  numbers 
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be  variable^  a  umdy  loam,  with  decayed  leaves^  is  the  mo&t  genial  to  the 
growth  of  most  species  of  Cape  Leguminaceee,  and  may,  therefore,  be  ustid  id 
general  collections. 

OrophalobiuriJ,  SchuUrt,  Sfrphora  sylvatica,  Cyci<ipia,  Sarcophy^nm,  Bor- 
boniu,  CrotalaiJa^  t'ytisus,  Jnthyllts,  Sutherlandia,  Indigofera,  and  yfsp41a^ 
thus,  gciierally  indicate  the  existence  of  a  red  sandy  loam. 

/fcacia,  Virgflia,  Loddig^ia,  Viborgi^r,  liafbia,  rsoralea,  Ondnis,  and  Cy- 
Hata,  thrive  with  great  luxuriance  on  the  margins  of  streunis,  in  alluvial  and 
vegetable  soils ;  but  many  species  of  the  same,  and  of  other  generu^  vary 
from  tiic  general  rulejj,  and  arc  found,  either  in  pure  sand,  or  in  sttflT  clay, 
exposed,  through  great  part  of  the  year,  to  excessive  heat  and  drought,  or  but 
slightly  sheltered  and  nurtured  by  the  niountaini;  but  deriving  much  of  their 
subsiiitence  from  the  dewy  clouds  which  those  heights,  as  the  clouds  pass  over 
them,  arrest  and  condense.  So  readily  do  South  African  plants  appear  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  soils  and  situations,  that  it  is  difficult  positively 
to  recommend  any  particular  compost  for  them  in  garden  culture.  Practical 
experience  must  alone  decide  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Bowie  recommends  the  forming  of  portable  houses  for  the  reception  of 
L^uniinhce^  which  would  amply  repay  the  amateur  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, by  the  splendour  which  plants  having  a  sufficiency  of  room  would  exhibit, 
lie  therefore  advises  planting  in  beds  of  prepared  suit,  formed  in  such 
structures  as  fancy  might  detcnnine,  or  circumstances  permit,  masses  of  Cape 
and  Australian  Lcguminucea',  arranging  them  so  that  every  plant  might  receive 
an  e<|ual  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  through  the  day ;  placing  the  taller  in  tlie 
centre,  and  gradually  diminishing  the  lines  to  the  edge,  where  the  minor  kinds 
would  form  the  border,  and  would  not  exceed  the  height  of  many  species  of 
Uic  mosses. 

If  young  plants  (say  of  3  years  old)  are  intended  for  the  above  description 
of  houses,  they  should  be  brought  as  early  as  possible  to  a  fit  state,  by  giving 
them  larger  pots  than  they  would  have  allowed  to  them,  were  they  intended 
for  the  stage  or  shelf  of  a  green-house.  As  young  plants  will  be  small.  Id 
proportion  to  the  space  they  arc  hereafter  to  fill,  severid  of  the  species  may 
be  plunged  over  the  rim  of  the  {iots,  and  niarked  for  future  removal.  This 
will,  without  derangin";  the  plan,  allow  sufficient  room  for  those  which  remain  i 
those  to  be  removetl,  having;  a  ball  o'(  earth  attached  to  them,  will  be  fit  spe- 
cimens to  try  in  the  open  air. 

For  this  trial  in  the  open  air,  Mr.  Bowie  recommends  a  northeni  exposure 
for  planting,  rather  than  a  southcni  one  ;  as  in  the  latter  situation,  aiter  severe 
frosts,  a  sudden  thaw  does  most  mischief,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  the  real 
cause  of  d^th  to  the  plants.  If  large  plants,  thus  exposed,  appear  killed  by 
cold,  too  much  haste  must  not  be  exercised  in  removing  the  roots ;  but  the 
plants  must  be  cut  down ;  and  the  stem  and  the  stool  left  in  the  ground  for  one 
or  two  years.  When  old  plants  are  intended  for  the  portable  house,  or  for  a 
conservatory,  they  should  be  headed  down  to  a  convenient  height,  allowing 
sufficient  room  for  their  heads  to  foriri  free  of  the  roof;  and,  as  the  various 
species  of  8ch6t»ri  flower  occasionally  on  the  old  wood,  and  the  others  at  the 
extremities  of  the  young  spring  ancf  summer  shoots,  these  habits  should  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  borne  in  mind,  at  all  seasons. 

Many  persons  regret  the  loss  of  old  established  plants;  and,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  preserve  them  in  a  confined  space,  permit  injuries  to  be  inflicted  u(K>n  them, 
by  injurious  pruning,  which  eventually  rentier  ihcm  unsightly  and  disagreeable 
objectji  for  a  house.  They  are  then  condemned,  and,  in  the  autumn,  are  left 
out,  and  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  season ;  and  no  opportunity  is  thus 
given  them  to  recover.  Early  in  the  spring  the^e  plants  should  be  selected, 
and  planted  out  in  sheltered  situations  of  the  shrubbery.  If  this  were  done, 
they  would,  at  least,  have  a  chance  of  existence ;  and,  if  they  should  then 
die,  their  loss  would  not  be  so  apparent.  It  has  become  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  Europe  to  plant  exotic  stirubn  in  front  of  the  stoves  and  green-houses: 
but  this  is  oflen  done  iiidiscriminatety,  nnd  without  rcHecting  on  what  vritl 
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trrobsbly  be  their  uhimate  height,  or  whether  they  can  be  kept  within  bounds 
by  pruning,  without  injury  or  total  prevention  of  flowering.  This  point  re>- 
quires  consideration »  or  the  plants  arc  likelv  to  become  nuisances. 

Omphal6biua),  Virgiliii^sJp^ora,  several  Worulece  and  rytisi.fonn  a  distinct 
Stem;  Schotio,  Ind^tSfera,  Psoralea,  /Ispalathus,  PodalvTifl,  Liparia,  and 
Borbdnia,  as  well  as  Cyclopia,  Sarcophyllum,  and  Rafaia,  form  branching 
ahrubs  from  the  collar.  In  the  three  last-mentioned  genera,  this  habit  should 
be  encouTBged  as  much  as  possible,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground ; 
i*^hich  occaaons  the  Larger  growth  of  the  collar:  and,  in  old  ^>lttnts,  the  ajj- 
pearance  of  nakedness  would  be  but  temporarv ;  while  the  quick  growth  of 
numerous  shoots  would  soon  form  them  into  Jense  busties,  and  stronger  and 
more  characteristic  masses  of  flowers,  Omphalobhim  and  Schotra  are  of  slow 
growth :  planting  them  under  the  shade  of  others  will  draw  them  up  to  a  re- 
<quisite  height  without  injury. 

Mr.  Bowie  gives  the  following  list  of  the  average  height  which  several 
■pedes  attain  in  their  native  halntations^  as  a  guide  to  tiie  cultivator  in 
planting :  — 


Virgfli/K  intrima  and  cap^nsis 
If  VirgUw  is  deeply  in- 
jured in  the  old  wood, 
a  gum  exudes,  which  is 
used  as  gum  Arabic. 

Omphal6biun] 

Sophora  sylv6tica 

Psoralea  pinndta 


rt 

Indig6fera  cytisoJdes  -  -  8 
PodaIjria«t)TaLif6lia  -      9 

.Isinilathus  -        6  in.  to  4 

Ilarnr/7 (annual  growth)  ^fi,  to  3 
Sarcophylluin  (annual  growth)  1 
Liphria  sphae'rica    -        •  3 

.^ctkcia  capcnsis,  or  nildtica  20 
jJcacia  cidra       -        -        -     12 


Cyclopia '         -  4  rt.  to  10    0 

The  btter  thrives  best  by  being  cut  down,  and  confined  as  o  shrub  to  6  ft. 
They  both  yield  the  gum  Arabic. 

Erythrina  cafra  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  flowers  at  the  height  of 
15  ft.  Erythrina  nuna^  introduced  by  Mr,  Bowie  into  England  in  1823, 
flowers  at  2  ft. ;  and  may  be  considered  as  half-shrubby,  as  it  scarcely  ever 
attains  a  permanent  stem  :  it  ia  a  dettlrable  plant. 

A  portable  house,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  Leguminaceic  during  win- 
ter, may  be  made  in  various  forms,  at  very  little  expense.  Two  parallel  walls, 
6  ft.  or  B  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  apart,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
will  leave  a  apace  between,  which  may  be  covered  every  autumn  with  tem- 
porary rafters,  on  which  may  be  placed  the  sashes  of  hot-beds  not  in  use,  alter* 
nating  with  boards.  If  moisture  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  by  drain- 
age, and  by  covering  with  boards  or  with  gliiss,  or  even  by  thatching  the  soil 
during  heavy  rains  in  autumn,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
there  will  be  no  tlifRculty  in  keeping  the  plants  alive ;  and  when  they  are  cut 
in,  in  spring,  they  will  push  vigorously,  and  soon  have  a  clothed  appearance. 
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TuK  term  7fosacea;  has  been  applied  to  this  order,  because  all  the  species 
belonging  to  it  agree  more  or  less  with  the  genus  //osa,  in  essential  cmurac- 
ters.     It  includes  many  genera  belonging  to  the  Ltnnxan  daas  Icos^mlria. 

Dutiwtivc  Cfuimcicnilic*.  Mowers  regular.  Calyx,  in  most  cases,  with 
5  lobes,  the  odd  one  posterior  to  the  axis  of  inrforracence.  I*etal»  and 
stamens  arising  from   the  calyx.      Stauiens,  for  the  most  part,  uuicerous. 
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Ovaries  many,  several,  or  solitary ;  cacli  of  one  eell  thut  includes,  in  most 
cases,  1  ovule;  in  some,  I  to  many  ovnlea.  Style  latcnil  or  terminal.  Leaves 
alternftte,  in  nearly  all  Atifinlatn ;  pinnntely  divided^  or  simple.  (^JDee^  end 
Lindley,)     Fruit,  in  many  of  the  genera,  edible. 

Description^  tf-c.  The  ligneouB  species  which  constitute  this  order  include 
the  finest  flowering  shnih  in  the  world,  the  rose ;  and  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce the  most  useful  and  agreeable  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  viz,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  a|>ricot,  the  peach,  and  the  nec- 
tarine. The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
all  producing  flowers  more  or  less  showy;  and  the  greater  number  fruits 
which  are  edible.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia;  but 
several  of  them  are  also  found  in  North  America,  and  some  in  South 
America,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  fruit-bearing  species,  and  the  rose, 
have  followed  man  from  the  earliest  period  of  civilisation,  and  are,  perhatts, 
better  known  to  mankind  in  general  than  any  other  ligneous  plants.  The 
medical  properties  of  several  of  the  species  are  remarkable,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  yielding  the  prussic  acid  ;  while  others  produce  a  gum  nearly 
allied  to  the  gum  Arabic,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  a(Enity  between  this 
order  and  Leguniinacea^.  The  bark  of  some  species,  as  of  Cerasus  virginiuna, 
is  used,  in  North  America,  as  a  febrifuge ;  and  that  of  otliers,  sw  the  capollin 
cherry  (C'erasus  CapoUin),  for  tanning,  in  Mexico.  The  leaves  of  C'ratie*gus 
<'^X)acanlha,  Prunus  Hpiu^a,C'eni5US  sylvestris,  and  7^6sa  rubiginosa  have  bceo 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  or  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
spiriBas  are  said  to  be  at  once  astringent  and  emetic.  There  are  two  charac- 
teristics of  this  order,  with  reference  to  its  cultivation,  which  are  of  great 
tm[K>rtance  to  the  gardener :  the  first  is,  the  liability  of  almost  all  the  species 
to  sport,  and  produce  varieties  dirtering,  in  many  cases,  more  from  one 
another,  than  they  differ  from  other  species ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  are 
remarkably  subject  to  the  attacks  of  nisects  and  diseases.  In  point  of  culti- 
vation, they  almost  all  require  a  free  soil,  not  overcharged  with  moisture,  and 
rich  rather  than  poor ;  and,  while  all  the  species  are  increased  by  seeds, 
which,  for  the  most  port  are  produced  freely  in  Britain,  almost  uJl  the  varieties 
are  best  increased  by  grafting  or  budding ;  and  not,  as  in  some  other  ordem, 
with  equal  ease  by  cuttings  or  layer*. 

Arrangrmml  of  the  Genvra,  The  ligneous  genera  are  included  by  De 
Candolle  in  five  tribes  ;  and  the  following  iU'e  their  names  and  distinctions;  the 
latter  derived  mainly  from  DecandoUe's  Protfrvmia,  but  partly  from  personal 
observation,  and  Lnulley's  Introd.  to  Kat.  St/st. :  — 

Sect.  1.    Auygda^em:  Jut*. 
Sect.  Char,    Fruit  a  drupe;  the  nut  2-ovuled,  1 — 2-seeded.  Style  terminal. 
Calyx  deciduous.     Leaves  feather-nerved,  undi>'ided,  serrate,  with  the 
lower  serratures  or  the  petioles  glanded.     Stipules  not  attached  to  the 
petiole.     Kernel  containing  more  or  less  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

^Mv'oDALt7S  Toum.  Covering  of  the  nut  not  very  fleshy  or  juicy,  its 
surface  downy  ;  nut  even,  or  perforated  with  little  holes.  Young  Wves 
folded  flatwise.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  twin,  protruded 
before  the  leaves. 

/Vr»»ca  Tourn,  Covering  of  the  nut  very  fleshy  and  juicy,  its  surface 
downy  or  smooth ;  nut  with  wrinkled  furrows.  The  characters  of  the 
other  parts  described  under  /Im^^gdalus  are  the  same  in  Persica. 

yfRKEsrACA  Tonm.  Covering  of  the  nut  fleshy,  juicy,  its  surface  downy; 
nut  obtuse  at  one  end,  acute  at  the  other,  furrowe<l  at  both  lateral  edges, 
in  the  other  parts  even.  Young  leaves  with  their  edges  rolled  inwards. 
Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  a  few  Kigether,  protruded  before  the 
leaves. 

PRf'KUs  Towm.  Drupe  ovate,  or  oblong;  covering  of  the  nut  fleshy, 
juicy,  its  surface  glabrous,  and  covered  with  a  grey  bloom ;  nut  compressed, 
acute  at  lujth  endft,  indistinctly  furrowed  at  the  edges,  in  the  other  purrs 
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even.  Young  leaves  with  the  edges  rolled  inwards.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
in  groups  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  or  after  the  leaves* 
Ce'rasus  Jfuu,  Drupe  globose,  or  with  a  hollow  at  its  base;  nut  subglobosc, 
even,  its  covering  neshj',  juicy,  and  with  a  surface  glabrous,  and  not  covered 
with  0  grey  bloom.  Young  leaves  folded  Hatwise.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
either  in  groupa  resembling  unibels,  and  produced  before  the  leaves,  or  in 
rncemes  terruinal  to  the  shoots,  protruded  along  with  them. 

Sect.  II.     SptVLXz'^x  JJtc. 

Sect.  Char,  Fruit  of  5,  or  fewer,  capsular  carpels,  which  are  distinct 
from  the  calyx  (which  is  persistent  in  5pira.'^a,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  other 
genera)^  and,  in  most  cases,  from  each  other;  each  contains  1 — 6  seeds, 
(Lindlctf.)     Style  terminal. 

Pu'rsha*  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  obovate,  obtuse.  Petals  and  stamens 
arising  from  the  calyx.  SStamens  about  20.  Carpels  1 — 2,  ovate-oblong, 
tapered  into  the  short  style,  fjubescent;  each  includes  I  ovule  inserted 
into  its  base,  and  opens  by  a  longitudinal  clefl. 

}Lz*¥.RiA  Dec.  LoIm^  of  calyx  ovate,  3  obtuse,  and  8  with  a  callous  point. 
Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels 
6— H^  distinct,  glabrous,  terminated  by  a  slender  style,  globose ;  each  in- 
cludcis  1  ovule,  which  adheres  to  its  side. 

^PiRt^A  L.  Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  a  torus,  to  which  the  calyx 
adheres.  Stamens  10 — 50.  Car|jels  1  to  several,  di-stinct;  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  connate  at  the  base ;  ending  in  short  tips ;  sessile,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
stipitate ;  each  includes  2 — G  seeds,  affixed  to  the  inner  suture. 

Sect.  III.     Potexti'lle-€  Jw«.     (Synon.  Dryadrae  >Vn/.) 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  carpels  j  their  integuments  dry  or 
succulent;  the  carpels  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from  the  calyx, 
which  is  persistent,  and  surrounds  them,  and,  in  many,  is  subtended 
by  as  many  bmctetia  as  it  has  lobes;  the  bracteas  iUternate  with  the 
lobes.  Style  proceeding  from  a  little  below  the  lip  of  the  carpel. 
Leaves,  in  most  cases,  pinnately  divided.  Stipules  attached  to  the 
petiole. 

i?o''BUs  L.     Integuments  of  carpels  juicy. 

Potenti'lla  NestL    Integuments  ol  carpels  dry. 

Sect.  IV.     J?o'sEiE  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  hip;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  fleshy,  of 
a  pitcher  shape,  contracted  at  the  mouth ;  and  including  an  aggregation 
of  carpels  attached  to  its  inner  face.  Style  proceeding  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  carpel. 

/?o'8A   Tonm.      Leaf  inipari-pinnate.       Sdipulea  attached   to  the  petiole. 

Prickles  simple. 
Lo^WB.4  Lindl.     Leaf  simple.     Stipules  none.     Prickles  usually  compound* 

Sect.  V,     Po*ME.«  Lindl, 

Sect.  Char,  Fruit  a  pome ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  become 
very  fleshy,  and  including,  aiid  connate  with,  the  carf>els.  Carpels  nor- 
majfly  5,  wnth  gristly  or  bony  walls,  including  1 — d  seeds  ;  in  Cyd6nia, 
several.  Hubit,  spiny  or  not ;  leaves,  in  most  cases,  undivided,  in  some 
pinnate.     Stipules  not  connate  with  the  petiole. 

Crat^^gus  LindL  Fruit  ovate,  not  spreadingly  open  at  the  top.  Carpels 
I — 5  prismatic  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  I  seed.  Spiny  shrubs 
or  low  trees.  Leaves  angled  or  toothed  ;  in  most  cases,  deciduous.  Flowers 
in  terminal  corymbs. 
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PiiorrMA  Lindi,  Carpels  2 ;  when  in  the  state  of  ovary,  villose.  Petals 
reflexed.  Shrubs,  or  low  trees.  Evergreen.  Flowers  in  terminul  pa- 
nicles. Leaves  simple,  leathery,  sawed  or  entire.  In  P.  integrifolia,  the 
ovaries  are  3,  and  each  includes  2  ovules. 

COTONBA''5TER  Medtk,  Carpels  g — 3 ;  in  the  state  of  ovary  enclosing  2 
ovules.  Shrubs  or  low  tree^g  Leaves  simple,  entire,  woolly  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  spreading  corymbs. 

Amkla'schirr  Medik.  Charies  •>,  each  divided  by  a  partition,  so  that  there 
are  10  cells ;  ovules,  1  in  each  cell  Ripe  pome  including  3 — 5  carpels. 
Petals  lanceolate.  Small  trees.  Leaves  simple,  serrate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  in  racemes. 

Jlfs'sFiLus  JJndl.  Fruit  top-«haped,  spreadingly  open  at  the  top.  Carpels 
2 — 5  compressed  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Small 
trees,  spiny  or  not.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrulate,  deciduous.  Flowers 
lar^ge,  sumessile,  aubsolitary. 

Pf  ^Hus  Lindl.  Oirpels  5,  or  2 — 5.  Seeds  2  in  each  carpel.  Trees  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  spreading  ter- 
minal cymes  or  corymbs. 

Cyno'^tk  TourtL     Carpels  5,  each  including  many  seeds.     Low  trees. 


Sect.  I.    .^YODA^LE^    JtiSS, 


JMY'GDALUS  Tbttrir. 


Genus  I. 

aan 

The  ALMorfD  Tree. 
Monogyuia. 


Lin.  S^tt.     Icos&ndria 


Jdcmlt/lcaiim.    Toum.  Irut,  t  402. ;  Dec  F1  Fr.,  4.  p.  im.  i  Prod,  S.p.3a0.i  Don'*  MUl.  S.  pL  482. 

AtfiMMfmrA     AiD]rgdal6pbora  Sect,  ;  Anundier,  Fr.  $  Maadcltiauin,  (irr. 

Dfrn>tttum.     From  autiuM,  to  laccratCi  in  rcferpnccto  the  lluured  ahHI  of  the  nut.     Mirtintiu  tiu. 

pectd  th«t  it  comet  from  »  Hebrew  word  which  ilgniaea  vlgiluit  -,  becauic  liu  early  flowen  announce 

the  return  of  fpring. 

Detcnptinn,  Sfc.  Deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia ;  also  of  Russia,  and  tlie 
Levant.  The  fruit-bearing  species  arc  cultivated  in  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  and  ore  propuguted  chiefly  by  grafting  ;  and 
the  others  by  grafting,  layers,  or  suckers,  The  almond  wa^;  included  by 
Linnsus  in  the  same  genus  with  the  peach,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  the  parent, 
M  trees  have  been  found  witli  almonds  in  a  state  of  transition  to  peadies. 
They  have  been  separated  into  two  genera,  on  account  of  certain  technical  dis- 
tinctions in  the  fruit,  which  will  probably  be  rejected,  when,  in  consequence 
of  extended  experience,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  physiology,  a  more  en- 
Jarged  view  shall  be  taken  of  the  subject  of  estsSlishing  genera  and  species. 
*  1.  ^.  na'^na  L.     The  dwarf,  (tr  thrubh^^  Almond. 

Lin.  M*rit.,  366  ;  Dec  Prod.  <L  p  .SJU  ;  Don'*  Mill ,  2.  p.4St. 
Prilniu  in^nnU  QmeL  ;  A.  nlJia  tv.  m  vulgArij  Drc. ;  Amandicr  tuio  Fr. :  2wercbew 
Ger. 

?  Fltik.  Aim.,  t.  IL  r  3L  i  Bot.  Mig.,  I.  161.  ;  N.  Du  H«m,.  4  t  30  i  «»d  omjigi.  3M,ao§. 

^pec,  Char.t  ^c.     Leaves  oblong* lin^r,  tapered  at  the  base,  serrated,  glabrous ; 
flowers  solitary,  rose-ootoured ;   calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped ;  fruit  of 
the  mme  shane  as  that  of  A.  commi)ni.s,  but  much  Ainuller.     Frequent  in 
Caimuck,  and  about  Odessa.  {Dec.  Prod.^  u.  p.  530.) 
Tanet'tet, 

h.  H   \   Kf<^>,:,c,f  Tkx.    J   Ro'rsicft  Iket/:  ^rA-.S  p.  221.     Tlkt  Georgian  dwtTj  Almond.  ^ 
I  m  having  the  )ot>c<  of  the  »ty&  iBnceoTsle,  and  u  long  M  it« 

r .  ivntckte  at  the  hate,  beinK  •rjarrcly  »o  there,  and  not  protrudfd. 

A      I  M  ha«  iieen  cultivated  iti  the  ncnfri-a  Botaiiii;  (iariien. 
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A  A,U.SemmmitlrO»er,  J  campittru  Rfwr  EmtHm.,jL*fi.  So.  l42S  ;  A,  B«Mrr»>iM  Srhaa 
in  QU.  Ibft  rr»db*.,  iSllt  The  Fi*td  Umarf  Mmtomd-  —  hf»Tt»  broadnr.  Lo«w«  of 
tlw  ealfs.  aa  loog  m  the  lute.  PMaU  nvrowrr.  1otig«f .  «n(l  white.  Stylm  toRMBniue  «t 
the  hue.  The  form  ol  the  nat,  aeconUnc  lu  3eMcr.  it  Tjmou«.  Supuoicd  to  be  •  n«U  ve 
of  the  Mith  nr  PodolU.  (/>«:.  >ratf.,  ti  p.  5.)) ) 

•  A.  (n.  «]  /M-dM  Pall  ,  rV  Adary-lesTRl  thmtff  Jlmnmd  (FalL  Ron,  1  p  tX  L  7.  i  JTjiMfA  /V. 
Gr^e^  L  477.  :  Z>(mi*4  3//iU.,  S.  p.  4BR.  ^  hai  ctorate  leaves,  rkithed  with  tomciiturn  briMttth  i 
and  thebrancnn  »tr  wrarwhat  tfiinL  It  i«  a  native  of  («uca«u*  and  the  Levant,  between 
SoifTna  and  Buna  ;  and  pnidiMSM  ite  red  llMin  In  Mairh  and  AmiI  ;  but  weitave  never 
■een  it  in  Brilith  canlem.  OtttdOHtadC  ooMidered  U  to  be  a  variety  of  A.  Dta«.  which, 
we  think,  if  extremcif  prafaaUeL 

m  A,  [?  m.  5;  tibiric*  Lodtl  Cat,  tkr  Siierinn  Atmtmd^  ii  eaUnt  In  ■Dme  BritUh  boUnial  col. 
lectkKU,  whefe  ii  it  an  uprlgnt  «hrub,  about  4  (l.  hifb,  with  win4-ltk«  (hnota,  rltithed 
with  em,  loQC,  willow.liie,  f1o»y.  »tTrale  iciava  ;  on  account  of  which,  awl  its  nprif  ht 
habit  of  growth,  tlie  latter  being  different  fh>m  that  of  aJ]  the  other  tpceiet  and  rarictica 
of  almond,  it  u  raltubte  in  every  collection  where  « arietj  of  character  ii  deurod. 

The  plant  which  \&  usuaUy  called  the  dwarf  doubte-blossoined  ftlaiond, 
in  Britirih  gardens,  is  C^^rasus  japonica  flare  pleno,  or,  as  it  is  frequently' 
named  in  the  nurseries,  Jm^^ilaJus  pumila. 

DeacrijHion,  Src.      All   the  different  forms  of  the  dwarf  almond  are  low 
ahrulie,  seldom  exceeding  2  (u  or  3  ft.  in  heif^ht.     The  leaves  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  o?  some  of  the 
species  of  willow,  but  are  of  a   darker 
and  more  shining  green,  at  least  in  the 
original  species.      The  stems  are  not 
of  long  duration  ;  but  the  plant  throws 
2^,    up  abundance  of  travelling  suckers,  by 
which    it    is  continued    naturftlly,  and 
1  ,  J  also  propagated.    It  is  common  through 

all  tlie  plains  of  Russia,  from  53^  N*. 
lat.  to  the  sooth  of  the  empire.  The 
species  is  common  in  British  gardens, 
and  is  propagated  by  suckers.  It  was 
introduL'ed  in  1683;  and  produces  it  "^^^ 
piuk  flowers  in  March  and  April.  It  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  the  gracefulness  of  the  hlender 
twigs, on  which  its  ilower.s  are  produced  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  of  its 
easy  culture  in  any  dry  soil.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  A.  commiinis,  but  is 
much  smaller. 

I  2.  A,  cowMU^Nis  L.     The  common  Almond  Tree. 

idemtiflemlttm.    Lin.  Sa,  677.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  5^%  ;  Don't  Mill..  S.  p.  iffi. 
Mwgrm^ii^i,    N.  Da  Ham.,  4  t.  ;ffl. ;  and  ttie  |4aLe  of  thit  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  CJtar.^  Sec  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate.  Flowers  solitary. 
Calyx  of  a  bell-shape.  Fruit  compressed,  and  rather  e^-ahaped.  {Dec* 
PrcuL^n.  p.  330.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  and,  as  Royle  observes:, 
also  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia-  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.  or  30  ft.;  and  wa«  cultivated  in  Britain,  in  1638.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it  in  cultivation  on  the  Continent,  for  their  fruit ;  and  two  or 
three  in  this  country,  partly  for  the  same  purpose,  but  chiefly  for  their 
flowers.  The  common  almond,  in  a  wild  state,  is  found  sometimes  with 
the  kernels  bitter,  and  at  other  times  with  them  sweet ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Quercus  hispanica,  which,  in  Spain,  generally  bears  sweet  and 
edible  acorns,  sometimes  produces  only  such  as  are  bitter.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  the  case  of  the  almond,  in.stead  of  ^ving  one  form  us  the  species* 
we  have  followed  Dc  Candolle,  and  described  both  the  bitter  and  the 
Sweet  almond  separately,  either  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  species, 
and  clashed  Llicra  with  the  varieties. 
Varietkt. 

1  A.  c  1  tam^m  Dee.    Tkt  M^f/j^.keroeled  nHnimM  Almond  Trte. 

Idrmii/lcatkm.     Dec.  Fl  Fr..  ♦.  nt  486.  ;  Du  Ham.,  ed.  2.  pi  1 14. ;  Dec.  Prod,  S-  p.  53a 
Sifmmyme*.     Amandler  amer,  Fr. ;  gvmelne  Mandclbauin,  Ger. 

De»tTij>iiam,  ift.  FlftWeri  large  Petali  p.ile  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  rwe  colour  at  the 
bate,  Siytw  nearl)r  m  lonjzu  the  *t«mc'o».  nnd  toinentow  in  the  tower  fwrt.  S*'ed*  bitter. 
There  arc  two  form*  of  thp  bitter  almond  ,  one  with  a  hard  shelf,  atnl  ihc  other  with  a 
brittle  one.      lite  tr#*  la  ctjltirnted:  in  the  aouth  of  Frsnce,  in  Aiutria.  in  Tfaly,  In 
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,  Jkc,  fur  iu  rruit,  which  I*  prrfrrmi  for  •0(n«  r»urp<MC«  In  aiMlktne  and  In  donm. 


•  >n<)U^r  Aim  >iuU  ;,  wluci),  |>t.rt].i(»,  ni.iy  U:  drcDuiiU-d  for  Iruip  tlic 
pruMir  acid,  whirh  im  known  tu  Atxiutid  taotv  iu  btlt«r  nUootiidU 


V  At  c  $  diUcit  Dec     The  tt0tft,\Lcrat\9d  commom  Atmomt  Trte, 

IdntificuUon,     D*f   FU  Ft.,  4.  n  486. ;  I»rwl.,  2,  p  5dU  ;  Lam,  I II  t  4^  f.  S. 
Sunafwrn^t.     Amaiidirr  A  tietiu  FruiU,  Amande  doucB)  Fr. ;  »UMe  Maudel,  (ier. 
£tigr«tiimf.    Lttn.  Ill .  t  fJil  f  i. 

Uracrtpfion,  .<r  I  i-is.*  i>ri<v.-:rr<i:ii  M.^wen  nrotruded  Mrlicr  rhan  the  WvM. 
Stytiii  mucli  I"  iipressod,  acuminate.     Shell  hard. 

KtTtid  kwcct  f  r^  a*  the  prwttding  sort,  and  k«- 

ft«raJly  pro|>k^   :  i  nttcr  almoml,  or  anjr  rtronK-grow 

iDf  tvedlLug  alraoudi.  in  onlcr  tu  maJ«.c  (ure  ul  lliu  Ttuit  being:  fwecU 

)   A,  r.  3>t»rr  pMno  Baimu  Cat  hai  doubl«  Sowcn. 

f  A-c,  ^fbitit  mrtefiiii  Baum.  Cat  ha«  varieta.ted  leavea. 

Y  A.  C  S/l^fig&itSet.     Thf  bfiltfe-tbcVied  common  Alfifitd  Tret. 

IdemHfinttif*     Serinire  In  !>«•.  rrod.,  S  p.  m 

S^*mgmc*,     A.  ttisih*  HeU.,  1.  v^^*)  ;   ArnandivrdH  Dame*  .V.  Du  Ham.,  4  ii  lU.. 

^Vnte'/f  J«rrf.  IVMJlr.,  p.7  i    Coquc  mulltf,  Ainandier  &  Coque  tmdrc,  />■. ;  Aoeltan, 

i'rovenoe. 
EngraviHg.     Noiictte  Jard.  Fruit ,  p.  7.  1 3.  K  i. 

Drtcriptkm.  j|r.  Flowwn  pmtruded  at  the  tame  time  «  the  )eavc»,  and  of  a  |>atr  foto 
colour.  Pet*]*  broader,  and  deeHy  emarginalc  Leave*  iburter :  the  neilolc*  thick. 
l>>uit  actiiniDale ;  ah  ell  toA  i  kernel  •wectrfla>oureil.  Cultivated  for  ita  Rulta  tike  the 
(irecciling  *ortt 

€.  a  mncrocArpa  S«r.     The  langJntiUd  cvmnuM  Mmtomd  Trie. 

Idenii/lcatktH.    Sninge  In  Dec  Prod  ,  2.  n.  5Jl, 

SffKOnvrnft     Amandier  i  gnw  Fruiu N,  Dm  Horn,,  4.  [k  112.,  Noi$ftte  Jord.  Fntii,^  P-  7  ; 

Ainandier  j^ftaiw,  Amandier  dea  llamea,  Amandier  Pi«tachc,  Fr. 
Emgropinf.    NoUeUe  Jaid  Pnilt ,  p.  7.  t.  5. 

Dtteripiion,  ffc.    Learcs  broader,  acuminate,  marcely  Rrey.     Fedunclei  ahurt,  turgid. 

Flmrera  of  a  very  pair  rote  colour.  larKe,  protruded  before  the  learea.     Petal*  btundljr 

obcontate,  waved.    Fruit  larRO,  umbitlci+c  «t  the  bn-sf,  jcuminate  at  the  tip;  «hell  hard. 

T"  —ubvarietict,  "  3tler,calJcd,corDmonly»  in  France, 

ine;  and  ati.  iiJler,  called  thcrt-  amaiidier  pi»- 

'  r-ne»»  or  both  I  r  L  inarkably  deliciito,  and  &r«  prt^- 

t'  '  '       Till-  tt^'ut^rv  vt  tin*  viirii'ty  iiiv  aiwayft  produced  earlier  than  thoae 

e  kernclii  of  the  fruit  are  always  tweet     In  Bntuh  gardent,  the  J, 

I  1  iieJi  ihr  \mT^e»t  flowtfn  Of  any  of  the  vaiietiet ;  and,  a<  nmic  of 

,...,..  f..,  >i...,T  fruit,  thi*  kim!    - '-  '-r  fhcmott  detirabte,  on 

r  its  flowers,  vfiltetUghtly  tinged 

rapid  grow'  nvore (aatigiate  i 

iRonthccoi 


1  A. 


account  ol  tti 
with  pink. 


tbf  »pecie»;  ai:-  -.  . ,_^_:l.:  _,  ^     :ur»g  on  thecouu.^..    ,      .^:!,  or  any  ftre-gniwinf 

variety  of  plum.      Ibere  arvtkic  ^pcciiucn*  tntbo  garden  uf  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Prfcv  of  dwarf  plonta,  U.  6(1  each  i  ttandard  high. 


and  in  the  Hanunemnlth  Mureory 
2s.  dd 


A.  c  7  peri/cvlAM  Ser.     TIU  /><faeV/iike4eaved  oowmm 
Idcntyieaikm.    Seringc  in  l>ec.  Prod.,  fi.  p.  5Sl. 
Avnmiinnr.     Antandier.pecher  N.Du  rtirw»-,4.  p,  114. 
JbtgrQtmg.    Noitctte  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7.  t  3,  f.  1. 


Almond  Tree. 


,p7. 


Naurtte  Jard.  fruit., 
unng.  Noitette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7.  t  5, 
Detcrijdion,  tfC-  I^icavc*  timilar  to  thctte  of  the  peach  tree.  Fruit  ovate,  olitutc  \  Ita 
huak  ftlSghlly  tuceulent ;  theshell  of  a  yellowuh  dark  colour,  and  the  kernel  tweet.fla- 
vourod.  Du  Haroel  hat  alatcd  thai  lu  fraltt  vary  upon  the  tame  branch,  from  ovate, 
obtutc,  with  the  ^utk  rather  flr*hr,  to  nvarr,  rnniprr»<f«d.  ariimiriJitr,  .ind  the  huak  dry. 
Cultiv..t  ■'    '      ■■  '    •     •      ■  V  -        :  :■•        ■    ..irdeii*.     THc 

tabtrr.  .  thU  variety, 

havm^  (Killen  of  the 

pialtrh,     -iiri..n     |.i..u.ii.,i     .itmii.iui,      f.-w.^      null.         .-Kl       iuili       4  r  Ultj.  ,  in.    ^k  i.  ^  Mid    E,    t(f 

Hard,  edit  !«»<•.  p.  'J^i.) 
tUl^fr  y,trit{Ut     Thf  almoiul.  r<:»ni|der^  a«  a  fruit  true,  h*»  given  rite  to  aonjc  other 
VWlaCleti  whkh  wiH  be  found  treated  of  at  leitgth  in  Kretich  work*  on  gardening,  In  the  ATov' 
mHM  Iht  Uanut,  anti  the  S'oMixeau  Ctturt  d'A^ricniturc. 

General  Drtcriplkm,  Hutorif^  Sfc.  In  British  gardens,  the  common  ahiiorvil, 
gra(^(*tl  on  the  j>lutn,  slancJartl  high,  foritis  a  tree  of  ^Ot't.  or  30  ft.  in  heifjht, 
^'tth  n  >v|>rcatliti^  heiid,  thin  of  branches ;  and  it  is  commonly  one  of  the  first 
hardy  trees  wliich  db<|>);t)s  its  hlos.soniH.  These gc^ne rally  expand,  in  Britain,  in 
March,  but  In  mild  .sicaAons  even  in  February.  At  Smyrna,  they  appear  in  tiie 
beginning  of  February;  in  Germany,  in  the  latter  part  of  Apnl;  and  at 
('hriHtianiu,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  be^^inning  of  June,  (DcCs  Phj/s.  Vcg.^u. 
j». 717.)  The  hloi»&oini»  are  of  a  pale  ro«e  colour;  and  it  has  been  observed, 
ihat,  ihotij^h  spring  froRis  often  destroy  the  germi*  of  the  fruit,  they  do  not  in«> 
jure  the  beauty  of  the  flowcrg,  but  even  increase  their  brilliancy.     An  avenue 
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of  almond  trees,  quite  white  with  frost  in  the  evening,  will  be  of  a  brilliant 
rose  colour  the  following  morning,  and  will  often  retain  its  beauty  for  more 
than  a  month,  the  flowers  never  falling  off  till  the  tree  ia  covered  with  verdure. 
Almond  trees  are,  indeed,  seldom  good  bearers :  even  in  France,  where  the 
fruit  in  cultivated  aa  an  article  of  commerce,  the  tree  is  considered,  on  an 
average,  only  to  bear  a  crop  once  in  five  ^ears.  From  the  head  of  the 
tree  being  open,  the  shoots  are  clothed  with  leaves  and  blossom  buds  to 
a  great  length ;  so  that,  when  the  latter  expand,  the  branches  seem  wholly 
covered  with  them ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  found  in  trees  having  close 
dense  heads,  such  as  the  common  hawthorn.  The  almond,  as  a  stan- 
dard, is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  British  shrubberies  and 
plantations  in  spring;  though  it  is  neither  a  handsomely  shaped  tree,  nor 
one  of  long  duration.  Contemporary  blossoming  trees  are,  the  apricot,  the 
sloe,  the  myrobalan  plum,  and  the  Cerasus  Pseudo-Cdrasua.  The  blossoms 
of  eJl  these  trees  come  out  before  the  leaves  i  and  hence  they  produce  the 
best  effect  when  planted  among  evergreens.  The  chief  distinction  betweeo 
the  almond  and  the  peach  and  nectarine  is  in  the  fruit ;  the  former  having 
the  stone  covered  with  a  coriaceous  dry  hairy  covering,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  enveloped  in  a  rich  juicy  glabrous  one.  The  almond  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  also  the  variety  of  it  which  he  calls  Tuberea;  and  which,  as  before 
observed  (p.  075.),  Mr.  Knight  considers  to  be  the  sM'oilen,or  peach,  almond 
(A.  c. /Jersicoides  Ser.),  having  raised  a  similar  variety  from  fecundating  the 
blofiKora  of  an  ahnond  with  tlie  pollen  from  a  blossom  of  the  peach,  which  pro- 
duced tolerably  good  fruit.  This,  and  other  experiments,  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,  that  the  almond  and  the  peach  are  only  one  species.  The  almond  tree 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of  Canaan  ,*  and  by  the 
earlier  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  Turner,  and  also  Gerard,  have 
treated  of  this  tree ;  and  the  tatter  says  that,  though  it  is  a  tree  of  hot  regions, 
yet  we  have  them  in  our  London  gardens  and  orchards  in  great  plenty,  flower- 
ing betimes  with  the  peach,  and  ripening  their  fruit  in  August.  The  tree,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  is  in  very  general  cultivation  in  England,  chiefly  for 
its  flowers  j  and  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and* part 
of  Asia,  for  its  fruit.  Royle  mentions  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  India; 
but  that  it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  that  country. 

Propertit*  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  almond  is  hard,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  especially  for  veneering ;  and  it  is  em- 
ployed to  make  handles  for  caqjenters'  and  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  said  to  form  an  excellent  nourishment  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  fatten  the 
former  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  must  always  be  mixed  with  other  provender. 
The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
the  cherry  and  the  gum  Arabic,  though  it  is  not  so  easily  dissolved  in  water  as 
the  last-mentioned  kind.  An  oil  is  obtained,  both  from  bitter  and  sweet  al- 
monds, by  maceration  and  expression;  that  is,  by  forming  a  paste  of  the  kernels, 
putting  it  in  a  bng,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press.  A  liquid 
IS  also  distilled  from  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  which,  from  the  Quantity 
of  prussic  acid  which  it  contains,  is  found  to  be  poisonous  to  nniiimls.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  oil,  by  distillation,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  virulent  poisons  known.  Almond  oil  is  supposed  to  blunt  acri- 
monious humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids;  hence  its  use  internally, 
as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  pains  of  the  chest, and  inflammations;  and  externally, 
intensions  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts.  On  triturating  almonds  w  ith  water, 
the  oil  and  water  unite  together  by  the  mediation  of  the  albuminous  matter 
of  the  kernel,  and  fomi  a  bland  milky  liquor,  called  an  emulsion,  which  may 
be  given  freely  in  inflammatory  disorders.  The  sweet  almonds,  alone,  are  em- 
ployed in  making  emulisions,  as  the  bitter  almonds  impart  their  peculiiu-  taste. 
Several  unetuou.s  and  resinous  substances,  that  of  themselves  will  not  com- 
bine w^th  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  easily  mixed  into  the 
form  of  an  emulsion  ;  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  is  a  R'mgulnr  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond  should 
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differ  so  essentially  in  their  chcmicat  eompositions ;  the  keruei  of  the  bitter 
almund  containing  the  deleterious  principle  of  prussic  acid,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  keniel  of  the  sweet  almond,  although  found  in  its  bark^  leaves, 
and  flowers.  The  existence  of  hydrocvanicj or  prussic,  acid,  as  a  vegetable 
principle,  was  discovered  in  1802,  by  Bohm,  in  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  was  also  discovered  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  by 
Schroder,  in  the  same  year;  in  peach  blossoms  and  leavers,  by  Vauqueliii ;  in 
kir^chewasser,  by  Von  Ittner ;  and  in  the  bark  of  the  bird  cherry ,  by  John. 
In  ull  thciie,  and  many  similar  substances,  the  acid  is  modified  by  its  combioQ* 
(ion  with  volatile  oil.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  recently  been  much  used  in 
pulmonary  inflanmiation,  asthmas,  sympathetic  coughs,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London  from  cyanuret  of  mercury,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  water.  Dr,  Duncan,  however,  prefers  the  distilled  water 
of  bitter  almonds,  or  laurel  water,  in  these  diseases,  as  bcin^  more  manage- 
able, and  less  liable  to  decomposition.  Bitter  almonds  consist  of  100  parts 
of  fixed  oil,  54-  of  albumen,  24  o(  liquid  sugar,  (>  of  gum,  3  of  fibre,  4  of 
pellicles.  5  of  water,  and  4  of  acetic  acid,  out  of  ?00  parts.  (Sttpheruoti't 
and  ChurchilCi  Med.  Bot.,  anil  Don's  AM,) 

In  duitirtfiv  etonnmtj,  gweet  almonds,  and  also  the  common  sort,  are  brought 
to  the  dessert  iii  the  husk,  green,  or  imperfectly  ripe;  and  also  in  a  ripe  state, 
with  or  without  the  hu&k;  thert*  is  also  a  preserve  made  of  green  almonda. 
Ailer  they  are  ripe,  they  arc  frequently  brought  to  table  without  the  shell, and 
sometimes  blanched ;  that  is,  deprived  of  the  thick  wrinkled  skin  which  en- 
velopes the  kernel,  by  putting  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  scalding-hot  water. 
The  kernels  are  much  used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  perfumery,  on  ac- 
count of  their  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  are  employed,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  for  giving  a  flavour  to  gin,  whisky,  and 
other  spirits.  In  nursery  gardening  in  France,  the  ahnond  is  much  used  as 
a  stock  for  grafting  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  Almond  stocks,  however,  are 
far  inferior  to  plum  stocks  in  point  ot  hardiness,  durability,  and  facility  of 
transplantation.  Almonds  fonn  an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  The  VaJeii- 
cia  almond  is  sweet,  large,  flat,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  compressed  in 
the  middle.  The  Italian  almonds  arc  not  so  jiwcet,  smaller,  and  less  depressed 
in  tiie  midille.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and  arc  the  best 
sweet  almonds  brought  to  England.  The  bitter  almonds  come  chiefly  from 
Mogador.  (Tkom.  DU/k)  The  British  revenue,  from  the  tax  on  Jordan 
jilmonds,  according  to  M'Culloch,  was,  in  1832,  upwards  of  5000/. ;  the  duty 
l)eing  -y.  \5i.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  Jordan  almonds,  in  London,  in  1833,  was 
from  7A#.  to  lOOi.  per  cwt.;  Barbary  bitter  almonds,  3U.  per  cwt. ;  Valencia 
sweet  almonds,  from  lit.  to  Tot.  per  cwt.  (WCull,  Ihct.) 

lUtloncaiy  PoelicaJ^  and  MyiAo/ogu'ai  Alhuion*.  The  beauty  of  the  almond 
tree,  its  flowering  at  a  period  when  most  other  trees  appear  scarcely  to  have 
escaped  from  the  icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  extraordinary  profusion  of  its 
flowers,  ha^  e  combined  to  render  this  tree,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  favourite 
of  the  poets.  The  first  mention  of  the  almond  is  found  in  Holy  Writ,  when 
Moses,  to  ascertain  from  which  of  the  twelve  trilies  to  choose  the  high  priest, 
put  twelve  rods  into  the  tabernacle,  and  found,  the  following  day,  the  almond 
rod,  which  represented  the  tribe  of  Levi,  covctchJ  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Virgil,  in  the  Gt'orgic*,  welcomes  it,  when  flowering  profusely,  as  the  sign  of 
n  fruitful  sea-Hon.  Spenser,  in  his  Fatric  Qnecne^  compares  the  no<lding 
plumes  of  Prince  Arthur's  helmet  to  an  almond  tree, 

"  WUh  blonrnnn  htAsv  txnleckcd  dflintilic  j 

Whcwe  tvmler  l«K"k»  ilo  trrmblt"  evf rjr  oiw', 

Al  vviT^  ItlUc  bit'Mlh  Lhitt  iiiidiT  Hcftv'ii  IfblQirn," 

Many  modern  f>oets  have  also  noticed  tlic  almond  tree;  but,  perhaps,  ihr 
beautiful  of  ull  the  allusions  to  it  is  that  by  Moore :  — 


--•"  '  •- -I  •  — -  hour, 


irf  flowrr. 
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Tlie  following  is  the  origin  assii^oed  by  Grecian  inytliology  to  this  tree.  De- 
|]io|)hoon,  son  of  ThoseiiSj  returning  from  Troy,  was  cast  by  a  tempest  on  the 
cotifit  of  Thracc-,  where  he  wiw  most  hospilubly  received  by  the  beautiful  queen 
of  the  country,  Phyllis.  He  won  her  heart,  and  beciime  her  hnslmnd;  but  scarcely 
were  they  united,  when  the  death  of  his  father  recalled  Dentophoon  to  Athens  j 
and  he  left  Phyllis,  promising  to  return  to  her  in  a  month.  When  the  given 
time  had  expired,  the  unfortunate  queen  wandered  daily  on  the  sea  shore, 
looking  in  vain  for  her  Demophoon;  and  when,  at  last,  winter  came,  and  still 
he  returned  not,  after  gazing  for  some  time  on  the  sea,  in  an  agony  of  despair^ 
she  fell  dead  on  the  shore,  and  was  changed  by  the  pitying  gods  into  an 
almond  tree.  Demophoon  shortly  after  returned;  and, being  told  what  had 
occurred,  flew  to  the  tree,  and  claapeil  it  in  his  arms,  when  the  strong  at- 
tachment of  Phyllis,  unable  even  then  to  restrain  itself,  caused  the  tree, 
though  bare  of  leaves,  to  burst  forth  into  blossoms. 

&«/,  Situation^  <jf*f.  Any  free  soil,  that  it  is  not  too  moist,  will  suit  all  the 
varieties  of  the  common  almond  when  grafted  on  plum  stocks ;  but,  when  not 
graited^  or  when  the  stock  is  the  common  or  any  strong-growing  seetlUng 
almond,  the  phmts  wit!  not  be  of  long  duration,  unless  the  Noil  is  dry,  sandy, 
or  calcareous,  and  of  some  depth.  The  situation  should  besiheltered,  because 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  Plants,  in  Britain, 
are  seldom  raised  from  nuts»  but  are  ahiiost  always  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding.  In  France,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.t»77,),  the  almond 
is  much  ^wn  by  nurseryjiien,  as  a  stock  for  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  The 
bitter  variety  used  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  Vitry  nurseries 
near  Paris,  where  the  peach  is  extensively  propagated,  a  vigorous-growing 
variety  of  the  sweet  almond  is  chiefly  used  as  a  stock.  The  kernels  are  sown 
in  rows,  in  the  month  of  March;  they  are  budded  the  following  August,  and 
in  the  October  of  the  second  year  they  make  fine  showy  plants,  (S*ee  Gard. 
Afag.f  vol.  lii.  p.  227.)  Tlic  great  advantage  of  these  stocits  to  the  nurserymen 
is,  that,  as  they  may  be  budtled  the  very  first  y^  of  their  growth,  on  the 

r  where  they  are  sown,  a  grafted  tree  nmy  be  obtninc<l  with  tlieui  at 
least  possible  expense.  As  the  ulmond^  however,  sends  down  a  taproot 
upwsirds  of  2  ft.  long  the  first  season*  it  has  been  found  that  such  a  tree,  when 
taken  up  for  sale,  has  few  fibres,  and,  consequently,  little  chance  of  growing. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  germinating  the  nuts  m  boxes  of  earth 
before  sowing  thcin,  and  pmching  oft'  tlie  point  of  the  nulicle  when  about  an 
inch  in  length  ;  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  numerous  horizontal  roots  :  a 
very  ingenious  practice,  which  might  be  applied  with  advantage  in  many  simi- 
lar cases.  This  mode  of  germinating  the  nuts  has  another  advantage;  that 
of  making  sure  of  having  plants  the  first  season  after  planting,  as,  when  it 
is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  two  years.  In  planting  the 
seed,  care  must  be  taken  always  to  keep  the  sharp  end  of  the  seed  down- 
wards, otherwise  the  germination  will  be  stayed,  and  also  wetikened.  Plania 
will  grow  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  nigh  the  first  year.  The  tree  bears  chieWy  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  or  on  spurs  of  older  wood.     It  requires  but  little 

firuning,  except  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  fruit  of  a  large  size,  or  to  pro- 
ong  the  duration  of  the  tree. 

Si,Ui$tif*.    There  ate  ftbiindancp  of  large  ipeciinni*  of  Xhe  common  almond  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  London  ;  loine  at  Syon,  and  at  Pi(r»er'i  Crofft,  arc  upwsidf  of  30  A.  high>  In  Uie  F^lham  Nurvery. 

10  yenn  planUtl,  Uivrc  i»  a  tree  t  jfl.  high.     In  Uortetanire,  at  Hdbury  Park,  15  year*  planled,  there 

U  niu'  T»  n  ')tt,'^,  with  a  tnink  P  in,  in  diameter,  and  a  head  SS  ft.  in  diameter.     In  HertTordahire,  at 

i  '  L  It  ij  £ri  ft  high.     In  Rutlandihire,  at  BelTuir  CmUc,  18  years  nlanted,  it 

ter»hirc,  at  Croonmc,  25  years  itlantcd,  it  it  2.'j  ft  high.      In    Yorkshire. 

intorl,  ittsVyift    hiph      In  Scodjnd    at  E^linburtfh,  in  the  Horticultural 

,....   ...    i.«    k,  .».        ^„  Huddinfffr-  '- -        -^   rrninphara,  36  year* 

I  .1  C««tle,  K;  i.  it  it  H  ft  high.     In 

1^  to  be  met  v.  -    to  4()ft.  hjgn  i  and 

II  >u.  j.t„i    s,  .t,|i  higher. —  .<•  c. 

in-'fc,  I.l  year* 

n   high.  —A 

!  _    ,  ,      ,        L. ,  !'_,  high  ;  and  in 

««r*  plautiKli  It  t*  ii  it  liiili. 
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Commrrdal  Statistics.  Standards  of  die  coromoD  almond,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  Is.  6d.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
J,  c.  macrodtrpa,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  is.  6d.  a  plant. 

m  3.  A,  oRiENTA^Lis  Ait.    The  Eastern  Almond  Tree. 

IdentificaUim.    Ait.  Hon  Kew.,  ed.  L,  L  fk  leSL,  ed.  SL,  UL  pu  1S6. ;   Dec  Prod.,  %.  ^SSO-i  Doa'k 

Mill.  S.  PL  482. 
Sumomfmea.    A.  arg^^a  Lam.  Diet,  1.  p.  103.,  N.  Dm  Ram.,  Z.  pi  115. 
Engravhtg.    Lodd.  BoL  Cat..  L  1157. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Imperfectly  evergreen.  Branches  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  silvery  tomentum ;  petiole  of  the  leaf  short,  the  disk  lanceolate  and 
entire.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  and  rather  longer  than  those  of  A.  nana. 
Calyx  cylindricallv  bell-shaped.  Fruit  tipped  with  a  point.  {Dec.  ProtL^u. 
p.  530.)  A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  ^wins  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.; 
and,  according  to  Bosc,  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant ;  introduced  in  1756,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  is 
very  striking,  from  the  hoary,  or  rather  silvery,  appearance  of  its  leaves ; 
and  it  makes  a  handsome  plaint  when  budded  standard  high  on  the  common 
almond  or  the  plum.  Specimens  so  budded  may  be  seen  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery.  It  flowers  less  freelpr  than  the  preceding  sort ;  but  deserves 
a  place  in  collections  on  account  of  its  fine  silvery  foliage. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Kmygdalits. 

We  have  HtUe  doubt  In  our  own  mind,  that  all  the  fbregoingwrts,  except  the  laM,  bekmc  to  il.  n4na 
and  A.  coramiinis ;  and  that  the  ahnond,  the  peach,  and  the  nectarine  are  aa  much  modlficatlonB  of 
one  •pecica.  •»  the  diflbrent  varletlaa  of  cabbagea  are  of  the  wild  plant,  iihUuca  oletAcea.  We  admit 
the  oonvenlenee,  however,  oTgiTing  the  aocts  diflkrent  names,  and  keeping  them  distinct }  and  we 
have  acooRllngl7 done  aa    1% tbekinda  we  have  already  enumerated  we  may  add  aome  others. 


which,  whether  they  are  varictka  or  species,  we  are  unable  to  determine ;  but  we  see  nothing  in  the 
specific  character  to  render  It  Impossible  that  they  may  be  only  varietiea ;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
dlAnnt  modifications  which  the  tree  undcTgoes,  under  theditftrent  circumstances  of  climate  and 
culture  to  which  it  has  been  sut^ected.  we  Indttne,  w»  usual,  to  the  tide  of  timplification. 

9k  A.  TnmrmeJiirAX  Bote  Is  said  lo  be  fbund  in  AsU  Minor,  Fenia,  and  the  adjoining  countries. 
Rosier,  and  other  French  anthois,  caosider  It  as  the  original  type  of  the  common  species ;  but  Boac. 
who  cultivated  it  in  Carolina,  say*  he  considers  it  as  a  distinct  species,  because  the  extremities  of  Its 
shoots  were  not  thorny,  as  those  of  the  common  almond  are  in  a  perfectly  wild  state  ;  and  because  it 
only  grows  to  3  ft  or  4  ft  in  hcigbt  (BMc,  ra  S.  Cottn  compttt  tTAgriemUmrt,  art  Amandier.) 

$  A.  cockimckimimis  Lour.  FL  Cochin.,  p.  3ia  Native  of  Cochin-China.  in  woods.  Corolla  white. 
Kernel  like  the  cwnmon  almond  in  form  and  smelL  Tree  ttom  JO  ft  to  40  ft.  high.  {Dim'$  HOL,  11. 
pi  493.) 

A  A.  micnrnkitla  H.  R  et  KunUi,  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  &  pi  243l  t.  56*.  Native  of  Mexico,  bitwe— 
Pachucha  and  Moran,  on  arid  hills,  at  the  height  of  3900  ft  Flowers  small,  pink.  Shrub.  3  ft.  bicfa. 
(Don's  Miit.,  ii  p.  498.)  ^^ 

Genus  II. 

fj 

PE'RSICA  Toum.    The  Peach  Tree.  Lin.  St^st.  IcosAndria  Monogynia. 

IdnUificaUtm.    Toum.  Inst,  t  400. ;  MilL  Diet ;  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4«7. ;  Don't  .Mill.,  2.  p.  48.3. 
S^mmifme*.    >«nitgdalus  spL  of  Lm.  and  Juu. ;  TrichocArpus  }ieck.  Elent,  No.  718. ;  Pteher,  /V.  j 


DeriwatUm.     So  named  ttaax  the  peach  coming  originally  from  3^^ 


Description^  S^c.  The  species  are  well-known  fruit 
trees,  in  cultivation  in  gardens  throughout  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world :  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air ; 
but  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  only  against  a  wall,  or  under 
glass.  The  species  have  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties as  those  of  ilmi'gdalus,  but  in  a  slighter 
d^ree.  The  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  by  some 
botanists  made  distinct  species ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  being  only  varieties  of  one  kind, Ji .* 1*"^ 
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which  kind  is  itself  nothing  more  than  an  improved  or  deshy  almottd ;  the 
almond  being  to  the  peach  and  nectarine  what  the  crab  is  to  the  apple,  and 
the  sloe  to  the  plimi.  To  prove  that  the  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  essen- 
tially the  same  Hpeciea,  wc  may  mention  thai  fruits  of  both  have  been  found  on 
the  same  branch ;  and  a  fruit  has  been  even  discovered  with  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  nectarine  on  one  side,  and  the  downy  skin  of  the  peach  on  the  other 
Bide.    (See  Gard.  Mng,,  vol,  i.  p.  471.,  vol  iv,  p.  53„  and  our  ^.  396.) 

t   I,  P.  vuLGA^Ris  Ari/f.     The  common  Peach  Tree. 

Jiimtyication,    M»IL  DicL,  No.  J  ;  Dec  KL  Fr.,  4.  pt  487.  i  Prod.,  «-  p.  531, ;  Don't  Mill.,  S.  p.  M3. 
'  ■■        "'  '        "      —      *  -.        -    p  9fl.  W1_2LK  And  28— «.,  Xo*. 


VWf'Jdrtf.  Fnat,  So.  1— Ifi.  8*-;J5 


„  677  ,  taw.  Diet , 
w  durMeuAe,  jPr.  j  l»flr«;h*,  Get- 


Sftgraningt.     N.  Du  Hun.,  I.  2 — 8.  -,  NoU.  J&nL  Fruit  Icon. ;  and  the  piste  ofthit  tre*  In  our  Second 
Volume, 


^ 


t  P.  r.  I,  the  freestone  common  Peachy  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  parting 
from  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).    Peche,  Fr. 

5  P.  V.  2,  the  clingstone  mmmun  Peachy  has  the  flesh  of  tlie  fruit  ad- 
hering to  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).    Pavie,  Fr. 

?  P.  r.  SJIorc  vlcno  Hort.     The  dottblf-Jiowcring  common  Peach. 

•  P.  V.  4  alba  Lindl.     The   iMi^f-flowering  common   Peach,  Bol.  Reg., 

t.  1586.  —  "  The  white-blossomed  .<J97 

peach  is  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub, 
with  the  Imbit  of  an  almond.  Its 
fruit  has  little  merit."  {Lindleif.) 
The  floweri)  of  this  variety  being 
produced  as  early  as  those  of  the 
common  peach,  their  diiferent  co- 
lour will  contribute  to  the  variety 
of  the  shrubbery, 
^  P.  P.  5/o/i«  t-ancg^tit  Hort.  The 
variegaiid-leaved  Peach  Tree. 

•  P.  p  6  compn-ssa  Hort.,Mc  flat  Peach 

of  China,  (How.  Tram\  iv.  t.  19. 
and  our  ,fe.  397.)  i.s  chiefly  remark- 
able for  tne  form  of  it.«»  fruit,  and 

for  being  nearly  evergreen  in  its  leaves.  In  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's iTordcn,  ai^ainst  a  wall,  it  keeps  growing  throughout  the 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  not  too  severe.  (Encyc.  uf  Gard.^ 
ed.  1835,  p.  908.) 

1  2.  P.  (v.)  ue'vis  Dec.     The  siiiooth^*i««^(i  Peach,  or  Keciarine  Tree, 

l^eiUiflcati^.     Dec.  FL  Fr  .  4.  p.  487. 

Sutumumrt.    Jm^irdaliu  P6nivs  iMm.  Did.,  1   p.  lOa  Na  Sl^?7. ;  A.  />enica  NecUrina  Ait.  Hort. 

Knor  «*-  ^  »ol.  1  p.  l<Mj  N»u.  JanI,  FmU,  p,  m—fXy.  No.  t7-&.  4  Ptehc  line,  BrufDoa.  Fr. 
F.ngravingM.     Noit.  J«rd.  FniiL,  t  Sa  f.  fi,  3.,  t.  !?1.  f.  3.  4. 

Varkiiex.     There  are  two  forms  of  this  kind,  — 

I  P.  (».)  L  \^  the  freestone  Nectarine^  with  the  fruit  parting  from  the  nut. 

Peche  lisse,  Fr, 
\  V.  (v.)  /.  2,  the  chngxtone  Keciarine ^  with   the  flesh  adhering  to  the 

nut.     Brugnon,  Fr. 

Description^  ^c.  The  different  varieties  of  peach  and  nectarine,  when  treate<I 
us  standard  trees  in  the  open  garden,  assume  the  general  fonn  and  character  of 
the  almond;  but,  as  they  are  more  delicate,  in  conBequence  of  being  farther  re- 
moved from  their  aboriginal  state,  thev  are  of  slower  growth,  form  trees  of  Ies3 
size,  and  are  of  shorter  <liiration.  llie  nectarine,  as  a  standard  in  the  open 
garden*  forms  a  smaller  and  more  delicate  tree  than  the  peach ;  and  the  doublc- 
Howered  peach  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  most  of  the  single-flowered 
varieties. 

Grogrnphtf,  Hitlort/^  ^e.  The  peach  is  generally  con.sidered  to  be  a  native 
of  Persia,  in  which  country  it  i.^  ioinnion,  both  wil<l  and   in  a  state  of  culti- 
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vatioD }  and  where,  aecording  to  Royle,  both  the  free  and  cUnostone  varieties 
are  known ;  the  former  being  called  kuiloo,  and  the  tatter  kardee.  The  tree 
is  found  wild  in  different  pans  of  the  HimalavTus,  at  elevations  of  5000  ft.  and 
6000  ft.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee  by 
the  natives  (P^rsica  maligna  Rot/le),  which,  though  small,  is  juicy  and  very 
aweet.  The  ntictarinc  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is 
called  shuftaloo,  and  tnoondla  (smooth) aroo  (peach),  though  it  doeij  not  per- 
fectly ripen  its  fniit,  nor  is  it  known  whence  it  was  introduced,  though, 
probably,  from  CaubuJ.  {Royle  lilnst.,  p.  204.)  The  Romans  received  the 
peach  from  Persia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  a  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Columella }  and  several  sorts  are  described  by  Pliny. 
It  was  in  cultivation  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century; 
but,  in  all  probability,  was  first  introduced  when  the  Romans  had  possession 
of  the  country.  It  is  now  in  general  cultivation  as  a  fruit  tree,  against  walls, 
in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe ;  as  a  standard  tree,  m  fields  and  gardens, 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  various  countries  of  the 
Bast,  including  Persia,  India,  and  China.  It  was  carried  to  North  America 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  probably  at  tlic  end  of  the  16th,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  17th,  century;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  there,  in  extensive 
plantations,  for  the  dLitillacion  of  peach  brandy,  and  for  fattening  hogs.  These 
plantations  grow  with  such  luxuriai.ce,  that  the  orchards  almost  resemble 
forests.  The  nuts  are  sot^Ti,  and  no  other  care  is  bestowed  on  the  plants 
than  that  of  removing  the  larger  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.  In  four  years 
they  commence  bearing,  and  continue  to  grow  and  to  produce  fruit  for  20  or 
30  years.  In  South  America,  the  peach  has  been  generally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  Hir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Rottgh  Notct^  mentions  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  among  the  com  fields  of  Mendoza. 

Proprrtiet  and  Vxet,  The  fruit-bearing  varieties  are  cultivated  entirely 
for  tlieir  fruit ;  and  those  with  double  flowers,  and  variegated  leaves,  as  or- 
namental objects  in  shrubberies  For  this  last  purpose,  what  has  been 
stated  relatively  to  the  almond  will  apply  to  the  peach  and  nectarine ;  and 
for  their  ctdture  as  fruit  trees,  we  refer  to  our  Encifclopa:dia  of  Gardenittg. 
Me^licinally,  and  in  domestic  economy,  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers  may  be 
substituted"  for  those  of  the  almond.  From  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  the 
colour  called  rose  pink  is  procured.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  only  va- 
rieties worth  cultivating  are,  the  Tunbridge  peach,  which  will  grow  well  aa 
a  standard ;  the  double-flowered  peach,  which  is  extremely  ornamental,  and 
croups  well  with  the  double-flowered  cherry  and  phim  ;  and  the  variegated- 
leaved.     The  price  of  plaais  is  the  same  as  for  the  almond. 

Genus  III. 


i^RMENfACA  Tourn.    TiiE  Apricot.    Liu,  Sy»t,  Icos&ndria  Monog^nia. 

tdgmMcaiim.    Tourn.  litM.,  L  ^OfL  }  Juml  Oen.,  Ml.  i  Dec  Fl.  Pi.,  4.  p.  4&IS. ;  Prod^  £.  p.  &11. ;  tXm'i 

Mill.  3.  p.  4Et5. 
9fmmffm€a.  ^r^nun  «p.  of  Um,  dad  othen ;  Abncottrr,  Fr 


The  genu*  it  named  Armeniick,  frota  the  »j>rVctjt  l 


Armmia.    Tho 


MNUM'  £n^i«l>  nani«  wu  oriifin«ll]r  prrcociA,  tnan  ttie  Ar  n  utu-e  UieTuKJiti 

MOOctM,  or  klbioooco  ;  and  tbc  Englitn,  abricot,  or  uprlcock,  evfiitij/illy  turnii»lcd  Into  apricot. 
Somt  penocM  derive  th«  aunv  rrooi  jmroov,  from  thia  fruit  ripening  •ootivt  than  nuMt  uthcra. 

Description,  Jjrc  A  fruit  tree,  in  general  cultivation  throughout  the  temper- 
ate fegions  of  the  globe,  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  almond,  peach, 
and  nectarine,  by  lU  heart-shaped,  smooth,  .-ihining  loivcs,  and  white  flowers. 
There  are  several  wild  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  different  shades  of  pink, 
chiefly  cultivated  as  ornamental.  The  great  beauty  of  both  the  wild  and  the 
cultivated  sorts  of  apricot  ia,  that  they  come  into  bloom  in  Britain  before  al- 
most every  other  tree;  the  Siberian  apricot  flowering  a  fortnight,  or  more, 
before  the  common  sloe  or  almond. 
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t  I.  A,  vtLOA*»ts  Ltfm.     The  common  Apricoi  Tree. 

td.-nliJi^ttttoH     IJini   Dk«  .  1.  p.  S.  i  Per,  ProA,  2.  p.  &R  ;  Doft'»  Mill.  i.  pi  W& 
StmumiiMi.     /•rOnu«  ^Imirtilaca  /.fw,  Sp,,  ffjy.  ..  . 

J?n^r<iWwi;j.     S.  Du  Ham  ,  I.  t  *9,  j  and  the  plate  in  oat  Secood  Volutne. 

S]ux\  Cfiftr.j  .3JT.     Flowers  sessile.     Leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate.     A  native 

of  Arnienitt-  (Dci\  Prod.^  ii.  p.  o32.) 
t'fzrk'luA,     There  are  two  forms  of  this  kind  of  apricot,  dther  of  which  may 
be  considered  «8  tlie  species;  and  two  varieties  :  — 

If  A.  i\  1  ovnltfylia  Ser.   The  ovol-ifavcd  common  Apricot  Tret,  —  Leaves 
oval,  fruit  small.  {Nvi*.  Jntd.  Fruit,  t.  I.  f.  t.,  t.  2.  f.  1,2.;  Lou.  m 
jV.  Du  Ham.,  5.  t.  50.  f  6. ;  and  our /S^?-  398.)  Synon)'me8  :  Abricot 
Ani^'oumois,  A,  precoce,  A  blanc,  />. 
Y  A,v,2  curtiifotui  Ser.  The  herirf-sfttipcd^ettt'ed  cimmon  Apricot  Tree, — 
Leaves  heart -shapMl,  broad.  Fruit  larger.  ( Xois,Jard.  Fruit.,  t.  1.  f.  3., 
t.  2.  f.  3. ;  Lour/,  ht  X.  Un  ihtuu,  h.  p.  167.  t.  49. ;  and  our^.  399.) 
t  A.  V.  3  /<»/«*  t^rteftfiti*  Hon.      The  lariegatcd-tcavcd  common  Apricot. 
Tf  A.  v.^Jinrcpihto  Hort    The  dvubic^ioitomed  commun  Apricot. -^GroS' 
sier  stiVH  that  the  Chinese  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  double- 
bios.some<l  apricots,  which  they  plant  on  little  niounts, 
Deuriptiou,  ,!fc.     A  tree,  growing  rapidly  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
^^ith  a  handsome,  spreading,  somewhat  orbieulate  head,  and  branches  fur- 


;iOy 


nished  with  numerous  399 

buds,  and  clothed 
w  ith  large,  heart-shap- 
ed, smooth,  shining 
leaves.  The  flowers 
ore  white, and,appear- 
ing  before  the  leaves, 
generally  in  March, 
are  verj'  ornamental 
at  that  season,  when 
few  trees  are  in  flower 
except    the    almond 

and  the  sloe.    It  i.-*  a  native  of  Armenia,  Cumcusus, 
the  Himalayas,  China,  and  Jiipan,  where  it  forms 
a  large   spreading    tree        Both   in    Caucasus   and  China,  it   is    more  i'rC' 

auetit  on  moimtains  than  on  plains,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its  great  har- 
iness ;  thuugh  in  Ent^lmid  it  selilom  ripcna  it  fruit  except  w  hen  trained 
ji^aiuht  a  wall.  The  tree  wns  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Pliny  and  Diijscoridcs ;  and,  though  the  first  notice  of  its  being  in  England 
is  in  Turner's  Herhal,  printed  in  loG2,  yet  there  tan  be  no  iloubt  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  llonmn  generals.  It  is  now  in  as  universal  cultivation  for  a 
fruit  tree  as  the  peach  ;  and  it  is  better  deservini;  of  a  place  in  the  shmbbery 
than  thttt  tree,  on  account  of  its  more  vigorous  growth,  jmd  its  much  hand- 
somer general  shape,  independently  of  its  more  beautiful  Icuves.  Vcrj'  few 
trees  attain  the  aupearancc  of  maturity  so  soon  as  the  apricot ;  a  standard 
U)  or  W  years  [>!anted,  in  pood  loumy  rich  soil,  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.^  with  a  head  2j  ft.  in  diameter,  presenting  ail  the  uppearance  of  a  tree 
of  20  or  30  years'  growth,  or  of  a  tree  arrived  at  matiirity.  Hence  the 
value  of  this  tree  in  planting  small  places,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  appear 
rge  and  old.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  most  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
eatcd  as  standards,  and  to  different  kinds  of  Crataegus,  and  all  the  wild 
verietie^  of  the  rosaceous  fruit  trees.  The  grounds  of  a  small  viUn,  planted 
ith  such  trees  alone,  would  assume  quite  a  ditferent  character  from  tho.sc 
ill  which  such  trees  were  interniixed  with  rapid-growing  sorts.  In  the  former 
Cn^e,  there  would  l>e  unity  of  expression  ;  in  the  latter,  nothing,  viewed  as  a 
"hole,  but  disconlance  tif  parts,  however  much  beauty  there  might  be  in  the 
trees  taken  individually.  Proofs  of  the  i-apid  growth  of  the  apricot  may  be 
■eeo  in  the  standard  apricot  trec.t  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
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Garden.  The  best  variety  for  producinn;  fruit »  aa  a  «itandtirtK  is  the  Brvdu 
apricot.  ( Enri/c.  of  Gard,^  ed.  1836,  p.  918.)  It  is  also  a  vcrv  handsomcv 
growing  plant,  and  its  blossom  buds,  liefore  they  are  expanded,  are  of  a  mont 
beautiful  and  brilliant  scarlet-  There  is  a  blotched- leaved  variety  of  this  kind 
of  apricot.     Price  of  plants  the  same  as  of  those  of  the  iilmond* 

I  2.  A,  OASVCA'aPA  Prr*.     The  thick-fruited  Apricot  Tree. 


Pert.  Syn..  2.  p.  3&  I  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  p.  5J2.  \  I)on'»  Mill,.  8.  p.  iff! 
JtwMHMWm.     A,  atra(>uq>ur»  LoU.  in  S.  liv   Httm-,  5.  p  1~£. .   /'nViiit  daiyciruii  Khrk. 

p.  gilL  1  ^   ifriDcntMA  n^f  n  Drnf.  Cat.,  Cd  2  p.  iDO. ,  the  black  Apri^ut 
£»tnniHgM,    N   Du  H«m.,  5,  t  51.  f,  1. ;  Lodd  Hot  i  aU-.  t  12541,  -,  untl  Mic  Hg*.  100,  ilil 

Spfc.  Char,,  Sfc.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly 


Brttr,  fi 


serrate^  Petioles  glanded.  Flowers  upon  thrcHd- 
ahaped  pedicels.  In  the  How- 


401 


by  netting. 


eris  of  0  plant  in  the  Geneva 
Botanic  Garden,  the  calyx 
was  purple, and  6-lobed j  the  / ^\ 
petals  were  6 ;  and  the  sta-  (  -  ^* 
mens  24.  Native  country  not 
known.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p. 
352.)  A  tree  with  a  twisted 

trunk,  resembling  the  common  apricot,  but  amallcr. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  April.  It  nierits 
cultivation  for  its  flowers,  which  are  fjenerally  white, 
but  which,  in  thi.s  ctmntry,  from  the  earlinej^s  of  their 
appearance, are  not  often  succeeded  by  fruit,  unless  the 
tree  is  planted  apain.st  a  wall,  when  it  can  be  protectcil 
Trees  of  this  kind  are  particularly  desirable  as  standards  among 


evergreens,  planted  on  warm  sandy  declivities  ^g 

facing  the  south.  They  are  also  very  desirable 
in  the  composition  of  spring^flowering  hedges* 

I'aricly. 

\  K,d.^  [wrticifiilia  Lois,  f  *V.  Du  Ham,^ 
5.  p.  172.  t.  52.  f  I. ;  and  our /^f.  402.) 
Abricot  noir  a  Feuilles  de  Pecher, 
Fr.  The  Pmrh-icmwd  thirk-fntitrd 
Apricot,  —  Leaver  ovate  and  short, 
or  lanceolate,  with  small  lobes.  Flesh 
of  the  fruit  red,  varieu^otcd  with  pale 
yellow.  In  Don's  JMiUer,  this  kind  is 
made  a  «pecie8.  In  the  Xouveau  Du 
Hrtmel^  it  is  stated  to  be  a  very  slight 
variety,  which  can  only  be  continued 
by  budding, 

J  3.  A,  (v.)  siBi^RicA  Pers.     Tlie  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 

Id^ntiMmtkM.  Pen.  Srn.,  il.  p  Jd  ;  Dm?.  EVod.,  ^  pu  S5tJL »  Don'i  MllL,  i\  p.-l£«. 
SngrawmgM.  Aniio«nn:Mlrp  Ruth.,  272. 1  Sl^  j  Pall.  FL  Roml,  I.  L  &  ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol.  II, 
Sper.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  ovate  acuminate,  of  the  form  of  those  of  the 
beech.  The  petioles  long  ttiid  glamiless.  Fruit  small,  A  native  of  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  Peraoon  has  stated 
(5yn.,  ii,  p.30.)  that  it  varies  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  {Drc.  Prod,^ 
ii.  p.  532.)  A  tree,  having  the  general  ap|)eaniDce  of  the  common  apricot, 
but  smaller  in  its  parts.  According  to  Palla.s,  it  i.s  chiefly  found  in  the 
Rusfiian  empire,  on  the  mountains  of  Dahurta,  growing  upon  the  face  of 
perpendicular  rocks  ex|>osed  to  the  .sun.  These  low  trees,  in  such  sitiia* 
tions,  do  not  attain  a  greater  heigh^t  than  that  of  a  man  ;  but  thev  have 
trunks  the  thickness  of  the  wrist,  a  rough  and  black  hark,  and  Imrdf  wood. 
Tlie  Siberian  apricot  flowers  in  May,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Tlhotio* 
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d^ndron  dat^ricum ;  growing;  on  the  south  sides  of  the  mountaiuB,  while  the 
latter  grows  on  the  north  sides.  When  both  these  plants  are  in  flower, 
PalJas  observes,  the  north  sides  of  the  mountains  appear  of  a  jpurnte 
colour,  and  the  south  of  u  rose  colour.  (FL  Hou,^  i,  p.  13.)  In  British 
gardens,  the  Siberian  apricot  forms  a  tree  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the 
common  apricot,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
from  which  our  figure  was  token,  and  which,  in  1935,  had  attained  the 
height  of  12  ft,  in  10  years.  It  ia  propagated  by  budding  on  the  pluni; 
and  plants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries  at  the  usual  price  of 
worked  trees ;  viz.  U.  &d,  for  dw^rfts,  and  2/.  6r/.  for  standards. 

It  4.  A.  (v.)  BRiGANTi^ACA  Pert,    TTie  Brianyon  Apricot  Tree. 

Mentifieatim.    Pen.  Stvl,  S.  a  «l :  Dec  Prod. ,  £  {l  £dS. ;  Doo'i  M ill ,  t  \x  U16. 
Pthwxt  biigBnfi»c»  rill.  Dattph.,  3.  p.  335.,  Dec.    ~' 


/v.,'  Ko.  J7S9.,  LoiM.  ii*  X.  D«  Ham.,  5.  p.  1S& 
Entraoigi.    N.  Du  Haul,  5.  t  59. ;  and  our^.  403. 

Spec.  Char^  Sfc,  Leaves  nearly  h^rt-shaped,  tooth  ctl 
with  numerous  sharp  subiuibricate  tectli.  Flowers 
in  groups,  almost  sessile,  scarcely  protruded  before 
the  leaves.  {Drc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  532.)  A  native  of 
Dauphine,  which  Serin^  suggests  to  l>c  the  same 
as  .'I.  sibirica,  and  which,  very  probably,  is  only 
another  variety  of  the  common  apricot.  It  grows 
on|y  in  one  locality  in  France,  and  in  another  in 
Piedmont,  where  an  oil  called,  commonly,  in 
France,  huille  de  marmotte,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  expressed  from  tbe  seeds.  In  British  gar- 
dens, into  which  it  was  introduced  in  1819,  it 
growB  to  the  height  of  14  ft,  or  15  ft.  in  10  or 
IS  years,  flowering  in  March  and  April. 

Gen IS  IV. 


\± 


lyLAjLjLj 


PRU'NUS  7'oum.    Thk  Plum.     Lin.  S^sl.  Icos&ndria  Monogynin. 

JdtiUificalioH.    Toum.  liuL,  L  3S8.  i  JuAi.  Geo.,  Ml. ;  Dec  R  Pr.,  4^  p  ifd, ;  Prod.,  ii  p. SJi. ;  tNm*l 

MliL,2.p.49a 
AMMNym^A    Prun«'iphora  Neek. 


So.  TISL ;  Pr&aut  to.  of  Lin.  and  other*, 
itic  origid  ;  the  witd  pljiiit,  accord  ingto  ( 
in  Atla^    The  Ureek  name  fat  the  plum  ii  protme  :  tt  occun  in  Thrapl>rwtu«. 


Slid  to  l»e  •  woftd  of  AiUtic  i 


It,  *ccofdinato  Galen,  being  called 


DescrijTtiou,  ij-c.  The  species  are  chiefly  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
many  of  them  spiny  in  a  wild  state ;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America;  and  generally  thriving  best  on  calcareous  soils.  Most  of  them  bear 
edible  Ihiits  ;  and  all  of  them  Imvc  showy  blossoms.  In  British  gardens,  thev 
are  chiefly  propagated  by  grafting,  but  some  of  them  by  layers;  and  thev  wiU 

jw  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  free,  and  not  overcharged  with  mutsture. 

»e  epidermis  of  the  bark  of  the  plum,  as  well  as  that  of  mc  cherry^  and  per- 

"Ijaps  tnat  of  some  of  the  other  genera  of  ylray^daleae,  is  readily  divisible  trans- 

versely,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  divided  in  this  manner  into  rings  on  the 

tree.     Upwards  of  30  species  arc  enumerated  in  our  Hortut  Britanniew  ;  but 

we  question  much  if  one  half  of  them  arc  not  mere  varieties.     The  prices  of 

most  of  the  kinds,  in  British  nurseries,  are  from  I/,  to  1<.  in/,  for  dwarfs, 

and  29.  6d.  for  standards;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  for  dwarfs,  and  2  francs  for 

standards;    and  at   New   York,  37 J  cents   for  dwarfs,  and  50  cents  for 

standards. 

5  I.  P.  5PiNn''sA  L.     The  spiny  Plum  Tree,  or  cvrnmon  Sloe  Thorn, 

Mdenmeatiom.    Un.  S|x  iSl ;  Bnith'i  Enf.  no^^  2  p  3SJ. :  l>«c  Prod.,  S.  p^  .'92. ;  Don't  MU).,  8 

gfwywCT     P.  rrlv6itrli  AwA.  His/.,  p.  *0i. ;  ftap  5yi» ,,  p.  W8. ,  Blackthorn;  Pmnlrr  ^incus. 
PmmUlrr,  E'pkne  nolrr,  ot  Mfrr.du.Bot«,  Fr.  ;   Schlradom,  or  arhlen  PA«urn»  (irr 
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^uro^ngu    VaJjI  F1,  Don ,  t  SSfiL :  and  our  plAtr  in  Vol.  II. 

Drri^iiun.  The  rume  of  Mercdti-Bniji  i?  .ippfir-d  tn  thp  *lnr  thorn  tti  Fnuicc,  In  the  Detghbourfaooil 
oir  MtMiUirgu,  bccAuic  It  Ku  bt><  <  (AbtUhCKl  an  the  uiarKlns  of 

woo(b»  ita  underground  khttoi.',  ctietn,  I)m1  a  constant  trn- 

dcnry  to  Fk tend  th«  wood  ovc:  h  >prteU)rs  of  lani)«  ddjotrnng 

flU—li^  where  the  doe  thorn  (Dnn(.M  itu-  LKtununry,  mki  ■»>•[  tukc  tiiL-  |,<roc;iution  of  »to|»|iiii[p  the  pro. 
fl«U  of  %U  r«Nrti,  Iheie  would,  la  ■  «hort  time,  ipreadi  over  Uicir  proiierty  :  and  the  f  uckerk  which 
Bfowe  from  ihcniT  by  affbrdliig  j>rotertiop  to  the  mtdt  of  tiimber  ire«  (.which  wi»gld  bv  dfiMj»ited 
amone  thetn  by  the  wii>d.  or  by  bird*),  would  ultinulcly.  and  at  no  great  dlManci'  of  hhh-,  <mu»« 
the  wDole  to  be  covo-ed  with  roretta.  (.V  Du  Ham.)  We  hare  otwervod  the  tame  thijtg  lo  tokt 
place  tn  Englaad,  and  have  referred  to  one  pailiculaj  ca<e  in  our  £ncyc.  o/Agr,,  ed.  ^.  ^  4578. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  obovate,  elliptical,  or  ovate ; 
downy  beneath,  doubly  and  sharply  toothed.  Flowers  produced  before  the 
leaves  or  with  them,  white, and  svolitary.  Ctdyx  caiiipanulate;  with  lobes  blunt, 
and  longer  than  the  tube.  Fruit  globose;  the  flesh  austere.  (Dtc  Prod., 
ii.  p.  532.)  A  low  tree  or  shrub,  a  native  of  Eurojie  and  Asia.  tiJerioge, 
in  Dec.  Prod,^  has  described  the  following  forms  of  this  species; — 

1  P.  **  I  wdgaria  Ser.   P,  spinosa  Lou.    {N.  Du  Ham.^h  p.  185.  t.  54-. 

f.  1.)     The  common  She  Thorn, —  Leaves  obo vat e-el I iptical.    Fruit 

dark  purple.     This  tnay  be  considered  as  the  nonimt  form  of  the 

species. 

rV,  4.2  foim  variegatu  Ser.  7%e  variegated-itaved  Sloe  Th(mt.  ~  This 

has  been  found  wild ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty. 
X  P.  «.  3  microcurpa  Walk. (^Ext,  Cent,,  I.  No. +5.)  The  tmaH-frnked  Sloe 
Thorn.  —  Leaves  elliptic,  narrow,  bluntish.     Fruit  smnller  than  that 
of  the  species. 
1  P.  «.  4   ntacroi^rpa  Wallr.  {Ejes.  Cent.,  1.  No.  4s5.)    The  /arge-Jritifed 
Sloe  Thorn.  —  Leaves  obovate,  bhintirih.      Fruit  large,  dark  purple. 
This  has  been  found  wild  in  Germany ;  but  Seringe  doubts  whether 
it  be  not  identical  wnth  P.  doracstica  Julian^/,  or  with  P.  insititia. 
It   P.  *.  5  oiuita  Ser.  (Bhckw.  Herb.,  t.  494.)     The  ovaie^leAred  She 

Thorn.  —  Leaves  ovate,  roundish. 
?  P.  *.  ijjftore  pl^Ho.     The  douhtc'^fiowered  Sloe  Thorn.  —  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  said  to  be  in  cultivation,  and  highly  prized,  in 
China  and  Japan ;  and  found,  some  years  ago,  at  Tarascon.      The 
flowera  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  such  Sundance  as  to  entirely 
cover  the  branches.     There  are  fine  s|>ccimens  of  the  double-blos- 
somed sloe,  in  the  Hammersmitli  Nursery,  from  10  W,  to  lift,  high  ; 
but  they  do  not  blossom  there  so  freely  as  they  are  said  to  do  in 
Japan.   This  kind  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  :  but  the  other  va- 
rieties differ  so  slightly  from  each  other,  that  they  appear  to  us  quite 
unworthy  of  Iwing  kept  distinct;  and  we  should  not  have  noticcii 
thetn,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  such  a  work  us  De  Candolle's 
Prmlromui. 
Detcriptum.     The  sloe,  or  blackthorn,  is  much  more  frequently  seen  as  a 
large  spiny  shrub,  than  as  a  tree ;  but,  when  the  suckers  are  remove*!  from  it, 
and  all  the  strcugtii  of  the  plant  is  allowed  to  go  into  one  stem,  it  forms  a 
small  scrubby  tree  of  the  most  characteristic  kind.     The  stems  of  the  sloe 
differ  from  those  of  the  hawthorn,  in  growine;  to  tlie  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  b<s 
fore  they  branch  off.  The  bark  is  black,  whence  the  name  of  black  thorn  ;  and 
the  leaves  are  dark  green.    The  roots  arc  creeping,  and,  in  every  soil  and  situ- 
ation, throw  up  numerous  suckers;  so  much  so,  that  a  single  plant,  in  a  fuvour> 
able  soil,  woiud  cover  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  very  few  \,eii\'&.     In  hedges,  in 
Britain,  it  is  seldom  seen  ttbove  2011.  in  height ;  but  in  woods  and  in  parks, 
us  single  trees,  we  have  seai  it  Above  aoft.  high:  for  example,  in  Eastweli 
Park,  in  Kent.     The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  contain  from  20  to  30  fila- 
ments, with  orange-coloured  anthers.     The  style  is  generally  only  one ;  but 
there  are  sometimes  two.     The  drupe,  which  is  black,  exhibits  a  beautifnl 
blue  exudation,  or  bloom,  when  ripe;  which,  as  in  case  of  all  bloom,  whether 
on  fruit  or  young  shoots,  is  ea>»ily  removed  by  handling. 

Geography,  Huton/^  d^r.  The  blackthorn  is  found,  generally  throughout 
Europe,  in  dcdges  and  copses  in  fertile  as  well  as  in  the  most  barren  sods.  It 
\a,  a  natire  of  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  the  Imnks  of  the  Wolgn, 
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but  h  wanting  in  Siberia.  According  to  Pdlfts,  it  loves  a  wet,  nitrous,  and 
salt  9otl,  ifowmng  about  tlie  end  of  April.  It  is  not  a  native  of  North 
America,  but  has  been  introduce*!  there;  and,  according  to  Pursli,  is  now 
<iften  found  in  hedges,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia.  In  Europe,  it  ceases  to 
appear  about  I'psal,  in  Sweden;  and,  in  Britain,  it  ends  in  Wales,  with  ITlex 
europa'^^a;  but,  enduring  a  moister  climate,  it  is  found  in  highland  valleys, 
where  the  furze  does  not  grow.  (HWion  )  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  noticed  hy  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  it  has  a  place  in  all 
general  works  on  plants,  from  the  time  of  Fuchsius  to  the  present  day.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  is  the  parent  of  the  btiUace  plum  (f.  insititiu);  and, 
according  to  others,  of  P.  doinestica  and  all  its  rarieties:  with  whicli  last 
opinion  we  coincide. 

Propertiet^  Uses^  Spc,  The  wood  is  hard,  and  in  colour  resembles  that  of 
the  peach,  though  without  its  beautv  :  it  takes  a  fine  nolish ;  but  it  is  so  apt 
to  crack,  that  httle  use  can  l>e  maife  o(  it,  except  for  Imndles  for  tools,  teeth 
for  hay-rakes,  swingles  for  flails,  and  walking-sticks.  The  wood  weighs,  when 
dry,  nearly  62  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  branches,  from  being  less  spreading 
than  those  of  the  conmion  hawthorn,  make  better  dead  hedges  than  those 
of  that  species ;  onti,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  forming  guards  to  the  stems  of  trees  planted  in  grass  fields  or  in  parks, 
to  protect  them  from  cattle.  They  arc  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  in 
France.  They  are  also  usett  as  a  substitute  for  stones  and  tiles  in  draining ;  and, 
formed  into  faggotss,  they  are  sold  for  heating  bakers*  ovens,  and  for  burning 
lime  or  chalk,  in  kilns,  «Scc.  The  living  plant  cannot  be  recommended  for  hetlges, 
on  account  of  the  raml)ling  habit  ol  its  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  they 
throw  up  ;  and  because  it  is  apt  to  get  naked  below,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
shoots  to  grow  upright  and  witliout  branches.  These  upright  shoots  make 
excellent  walking-sticks,  which,  accordingly,  throughout  Europe,  arc  more  fre- 
quently taken  from  this  tree  than  from  any  other.  They  arc  furnished  with 
sharp  thoruH,  which  produce  numerous  thickly  set  knots.  "  The  bark  "  as 
Cobhett  observes  in  hh  Woodlands^  **  which  is  precisely  of  the  colour  of  the 
horricchcstnut  fruit,  and  as  smooth  and  bright,  needs  no  polish ;  and,  orna- 
mented by  the  nunierous  knots,  the  stick  is  the  very  prettiest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." <  iVood/amU,  §  il  L)  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  dried,  arc  considered  to  form 
the  best  substitute  for  Chinese  tea  which  has  yet  been  tried  in  Europe;  and 
they  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article.  They 
possess  a  portion  of  that  pectdiar  aromatic  flavour  which  exists  in  5^ira?*a 
Ulmiuia  L*  (the  meadow  sweet),  Guulthcna  procumbens,  and  some  other 
plants,  and  which  resembles  the  more  delicate  perfume  of  green  tea.  Cattle  of 
every  kind,  and  more  especially  sheep  and  goats,  are  fond  of  the  leave*  of  the 
sloe  thora,  both  in  a  green  and  in  a  dried  state.  Br.  Withering  remarks 
that  a  wound  from  the  thorns  of  the  sloe  is  much  more  difficult  to  heal 
than  one  from  the  spines  of  the  common  hawthorn  |  whence  he  concludes 
that  there  is  something  [KMSonous  in  the  Ibrtncr.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe  is  so 
harshly  sharp  and  austere  as  not  to  be  stable  tilt  it  is  mellowed  by  frost. 
Its  juice  is  extremely  viscid  ;  so  that  the  fniit  requires  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  in  order  to  admit  of  expression.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  said  to 
enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  port  wine ;  and, 
when  pro|>erly  fermented,  it  makes  a  wtne  strongly  resembling  new  port.  In 
France,  a  drink  is  made  by  icrmcnting  the  fruit  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water:  it  is  acid  and  a-^tringent,  more  especially  if  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe.  The  habitual  use  of  this  drink  is  said  to  cause  ob- 
structions ill  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  France,  the  unripe  fruit  is  pickled  in 
salt  and  vinegar,  as  a  substitute  for  olives  ;  and,  in  Germany  and  Russia,  the 
fruit  is  crushed,  and  fermented  with  water,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  In 
Dauphitie,  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  ii»ed  for  colouring  wine.  Letters 
marked  on  linen  or  woollen  with  this  juice  will  not  wash  out.  Medicinally,  the 
bark  is  considered  a  febrifuge;  and  the  leaves  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  astnn. 
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gent.  The  flowers,  with  their  calyxes,  are  moderately  purgative.  The  fruit 
has  been  considered  b  styptic  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  unripe  fruit,  and  thickened  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  forms 
the  German  acacia  of  the  dru^'ists,  which  was  fonnerly  sold  under  the  name 
of  Egyptian  acacia;  and  which,  Gerard  says,  it  may  be  very  well  used  hi  tlie 
stead  of,  as  an  astringent  in  hfemorrhagca.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe,  thouph 
so  astringent  when  first  ripe,  ceases  to  be  so,  and  becomes  laxative,  when  it  is 
on  the  point  of  beginning  to  decay.  In  domestic  economy,  a  very  good  pre- 
serve is  mai:Ie  of  it.  The  bark  has  been  used  in  tanning  leather;  a  decoction 
of  it  in  alkali  dye^s  yellow ;  and  in  sulphate  of  iron  it  forms  a  beautiful  black 
ink.  In  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  valuable  use  of  the  sloe  thorn 
is  for  forming  a  protecting  margin  to  ornamental  plantations  in  parks,  along 
with  the  U'lex  euronte'a.  (iSeep,573.)  A  picturesque  group  of  three  or  four 
trees,  and  one  sloe  tnorn  planted  in  the  same  hole  with  one  of  the  trees,  will, 
in  a  few  years,  give  the  whole  group  a  wild  character,  by  the  suckers  that  the 
sloe  will  throw  up,  and  form  an  irregular,  ijn(>en'iou8,  and'  natural-looking  mass. 
As  riowering  the  first  of  all  the  phmi  tribe,  the  sloe  is  a  most  desirable  plant 
in  abrubberies,  more  especially  the  double  variety ;  and,  where  it  abounds  in 
thin  woods,  in  which  alone  it  will  thrive,  its  stems  and  brunches  aflbrd  the 
cheapest  and  best  protection  to  newly  plantetl  single  trees.  For  this  purpose, 
ihe  lower  ends  of  the  thorn  should  be  msertcd  in  the  soil,  close  by  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  the  upper  parts  tied  close  round  the  stem,  by  two  or  more 
willow  withs,  at  '2  ft.  or  3  It.  apart.  No  single  tree  fence  is  less  unsightly, 
because  none  is  leas  obtrusive.  The  fruit  and  blosuoms  of  the  sloe  have 
furnished  nmuerous  poetical  allusions  for  British  song-writers ;  and  there  are 
but  few  [Ktpular  ballads  in  the  £ngli,«ih  language  that  do  not  contain  some 
reference  to  this  plant.  The  sloe  prefers  a  strong  calcareous  loom.  It  may 
be  propagated  freely  by  suckers,  or  by  seeds:  the  latter  should  be  gathered  in 
October,  when  the  fruit  is  dead  ripe,  mixed  with  sand,  end  turned  over  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and,  being  sown  in  February,  they 
will  come  up  in  the  month  of  May.  The  remaining  treatment  is  mere  routine. 

If  2.  P.  trfsiTi^TiA  L.    Tlie  engrafted  Plum  Tree,  or  BuUace  Plum. 

Lin.  S|L,6aa;  Dec  Prod..  S  p.5Ji  ;  Don'i  Mill. S.  pi 49H. 
P.  aylvistrb  [ircVox  Altior  Timim. ',  P.  •yl?L'«trit  vai^fM  Ba$t  j   Prunier  aurftge,  Pr. ; 
Pflaume,  Gtr. 

Eng.  But,  t.  Ml,  ;  Uaync  Abbiid.,  t  63.  ;  aad  our  pl«tc  In  Vol.  II. 

Sp^e»  Char.y  Sfc.     Branches  becoming  spiny.    Flowers  in  pairs.    Leaves  ovate 

or  lanceolate ;  villose  beneath,  not  flat.     Fruit  roundish.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 

p.  532.)     Found  wild  in  England,  (iennany,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 

also  in   Barbary.     Scringe  suggests  that  this   species  may  be   a  variety 

oi  P,  spinosa;  and,  as  we  are  of  the  suuie  opinion,  we  shall  pass  it  over, 

only  observing,  that  ita  fruit,  which  is  globular,  and  usually  black,  is  soine- 

tifues  yellowish,  or  waxy,  with  a  red  tint,  and  sometimes  red ;  it  is  also  so 

much  less  austere  than  the  aloe,  as  to  make  excellent  pies  and  puddings, 

and  a  very  goo<l  preserve.     Plants  arc  to  be  procured  in  the  nureeriea. 

The  fruit  of  this  plum  is  known,  in  Dauphine,  under  the  name  of  alfatons; 

and  in  Provence  they  are  called  prunes  sibarelles,  because  it  is  imposaible 

to  whistle  after  having  eaten  them,  from  their  sourness.     The  wood,  tJie 

branches,  the  fniit,  and  the  entire  plant  are  used,  throughout  France,  for  the 

uune  purposes  as  that  of  the  sloe. 

X  P.  i.  I  fructu  nigro  Hort.     The  hlark^ruitedy  or  common,  Butlacc. 
X   P.  i.  2  fn'wtu  Ihfni-^tbo  Wort,     The  yettonUh.whitr.fnutrd  BxiW^v, 
*   P.  f.  SJrnclu  ruhro  Hort.     The  red-fnaieti  Bui  lace. 
¥   P.  J.  \  fiijre  pit  no   Hort,,  the  tlouMe^^wrred  Bullace,  is  mentioned 
by  Descemct  in  Mrm.  de  In  /?»«««♦  MMditrntiUi  1.  p.  6.3. 

If  3.  P,  r>oMiv'^tirA  L.    The  domestic  cu/Htvtted  Plum  Tree. 

yj4fni0emtto».     Lin  Sp.,  raa  ;  Dcr.  Prod..  8.  f^  i^n. .  Don't  Mill  2.  p  \» 

P.  Mtlra  Pitch*  ftiKl  Rof,  Pnnnicr  doinntl<]i(e,  fr  ,  fPinplne  Pflaume,  (Vr. 
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Spec,  Cfuir.t  SfC,  Branches  spineless.  Flowers  mostly  Bolitary.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate-ovntCf  concave  on  the  surface,  not  flat.  Spontaneous  in  elevated 
places  of  the  more  soutlvern  purts  of  Europe.  {Dec,  Prod.,  u.  p,  533.)  In 
EnclanJ,  f^mnd  sometimes  in  hedges,  hut  never  truly  wilil.  A  tree,  from 
15  ft.  to  1:10  ft.  in  height,  restemhliiig  the  touitiioii  sloe,  but  lai'ger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  without  thorns.  There  are  numerous  varieties  and  subvarieties  ; 
but,  as  they  belong  more  to  pomology  than  to  arboriculture,  we  shall  litre 
only  notice  those  that  have  some  pretensions  to  distinctness  in  an  orna- 
mental point  of  view. 

Tf  P.  d.  2  Jitre  pfhio  Won.  7^c  tfotMc-lf/rufgovted  /*/mim.— The  flowers 
are  large  and  handsome;  hut,  if  the  plants  are  not  carefully  supplied 
with  abundance  of  nourishuient,  they  very  readily  degenerate  into 
seiuiJoublc,  or  single  onea. 
If  P.  d>  3  fhim  rarirf^alis  Hort.  The  vfiricgated-ieaved  Plum. —  There 
are  few  of  the  variegnted-leaved  /fosaceae  of  any  beauty ;  and  this 
plant  forms  no  cxceptiun  to  the  general  remark. 
%  P.  d,  4  mjfrolfdlum  I*in.  Sp.,  680.  /*.  MjTcibalan  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  11 1 . 
t.  2.  f.  1 5. ;  P.  miroWilana  Lois. ;  P.  cerastforu  Kfirfi,  Bcitr.y  4.  p.  17.; 
Primier  myrobalan,  or  t!erisette.  Ft.;  Kirschpflaume,  Ger.  The 
M^robalan^  or  Cherry,  Plum,  (See  our  plate  in  V^ol.  II.)  —  Sepals 
narrow.  Fruit  globose,  depressed  at  the  base ;  umbilicus  depressed ; 
nut  with  a  small  [loint.  {Dtc  Pnui.,  ii.  p.  533.)  This  sort  welJ  deserves 
culture  as  an  ornamental  tree,  on  account  of  its  very  early  flow- 
ering. In  England,  it  seldom  produces  fruit,  as  tlio  blossoms, 
being  more  tender  than  those  of  the  sloe,  and  appeariufj  earlier 
than  those  of  the  fruit-bearing  varieties,  are  generally  iiijured  by 
the  frost.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North  Ameri- 
ca; but,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  only  found  in  that  country  near 
houses. 
If  P.  ^.  5  m,  Jnltts  variegdHM  N,  Du  Ham.     The  variegaled^eavrd  M^rO' 

balarif  or  Cherry,  P/um. 
ItV'.d.Oiirmemoides  Ser,      The  Aprieot-iike  P/«»j,  or  Drap  d'Or. —  The 
leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  /frmcniaca  brignntiuca. 
Dctcnptiotiy  History^  See     The  mjrobahui  plum  tree  afipcars  to   be   the 
first  remove  from  /^unus  insitftia;  and  the  upricot-like  pUun  ftcems  interme- 
diate between  the  wild  plum  and  the  wild  apricot.     The  varieties  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  have,  in  pencrul,  much  larger  leaves,  and  stronger  young  shoots, 
than  the  other  sorts ;  they  flower  later,  their  blossoins  are  lar;;er,  and  their 
fruit,  uarticularly  such  sorts  an  the  magnum  Ixmuin  and  the  diamond  plum, 
several  times  as  larije;  the  latter  bein^  upwards  of  'i^iii.  long.     These  fruit- 
bearing  varieties  are  in  universal  cultivation  in  temperate  climates ;  and  ft»r 
every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  them,  as  such,  we  refer  to  our  Encycto* 
pofdm  of  Gardening,  edit.  \S35fi>.  920.     Those  varieties  which  deserve  cul- 
ture as  ornamental  trees  are  considered,  by  Mr.  Thoinjison  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  to  he,  the  red  mugnuni  bonum,  which  has  a  fastigiate 
habit  of  growth  ;  the  Washington,  which  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  with  a 
pyramidal  head,  and  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit  of  excellent  (juulity;  and  the 
wheat  plum,  which  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  its  bright 
fiery  red-coloured  fruit.     The  wond  of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  close»  coui- 
pttct,  beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.     It  weighs,  when  dry, 
53  lb.  14 oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.     Its  colour  is  brought  out  by  wajshing  it  with 
hrors-wnter,  and  it  is  preserved  by  the  application  of  wax  as  a  varnish.     In 
*^anv.  It  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers  and  turners,  and 
•nent  makers.     The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle;  but  both 
are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  more 
>»•*  hatching  of  the  eggs  which  had  been  clepositcd 
*ing  the  preceding  season, 
"»  of  the  fruit  in  domestic  economy,  in  Britain, 
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placed  in  an  oven,  from  which  the  bread  has  been  just  drawn.  The  door  of 
the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are  stopped  round  it  with  clay,  or  dry 
grass.  An  hour  ofterwurdfi,  the  pliimH  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  agniu 
Bhut,  vith  a  cup  of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.  When  the  wuter  is  so 
warm  a^  jusit  to  he  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again  placed  in 
the  oven,  luid  left  there  fur  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  operation  is  finished, 
and  they  are  put  loosely  into  smitlU  long,  and  rather  deep  l)0\es,  for  sale. 
The  common  sort«  are  gathered  by  shaking  the  trees  ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for 
making  French  plum»,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the  risin|t  of 
the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  tiie  stalk  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  without 
touchinE  the  fruit ;  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed  of  vine  leaves  in  a  ba^ket.  When 
the  bufikets  are  filled,  without  the  plujns  touching  each  other,  they  are  re* 
niovetl  to  the  fruit-rooni,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air;  after  which  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for  the  others ; 
and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on  tlie  fruit,  even  when  quite  drv- 

ZueUcheti  Wasse-r  and  R tiki.  Both  these  liquors  closely  resemble  kirscn- 
wasiier;  and  the  former  is  prepart-tl  in  the  siime  manner.  Ilaki  is  made  in 
Hun<;:ary,  by  fermenting  apples  j^^round  or  crushed  with  bruised  plums,  and 
distilling  the  liquor.  The  spirit  produced  is  said  to  be  very  agreoible  to  the 
taiite,  and,  thous^h  not  quite  so  stroup,  much  more  wholesome  than  bnindv. 
In  the  south  of  Fraijce^  an  excellent  .spirit  is  obtained  from  the  bruised  pulp 
and  kernels  of  plums,  fermented  with  honey  and  flour,  by  distillation  in  the 
usual  manner. 

iSoi/,  Sittiafiorit  Profyagation^  Src  The  plum  prefers  a  free  loamy  soil,  some- 
what cuIcareouH,  and  a  .situation  open  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  omamental 
and  fruit-bearing  kinds  arc  almost  invariably  propagated  l>y  grafting  or  budding  ; 
and  this  is  generally  performed  on  stocks  of  the  muscle,  St.  Julicn,  or  any  of 
the  free-growiiig-plunts  j  or  on  the  Mirabelle  plum,  when  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  form  dwarfs.  The  stocks  may  cither  be  raised  from  seeds,  treated  as 
recommended  for  those  of  the  sloe^^  or  from  layers.  Plants  are  obtained,  by 
the  latter  mode,  in  a  very  isimplc  and  expeditious  nmnner.  The  shoots  of  the 
preceding  year,  which  have  risen  from  the  stools,  are  pegged  down  to  the 
ground  <|uite  flat,  aiuJ  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  soil.  The  entire 
shoot  being  thus  covered  and  kept  n»oist,  there  is  ^m  equal  stimulus  applied 
to  all  the  buds  on  it ;  C4ich  of  which  produces  a  vertical  shoot,  a  foot  or  two 
in  length,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  season  ;  and  each  of  these  shoots,  when 
taken  off"  in  the  November  following,  is  found  to  have  abundance  of  roots. 
The  branches  which  were  laid  down  to  produce  these  shoots  are  then  cut 
off* close  to  the  stool ;  and  the  shoots  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  stool, 
during  summer^  arc,  during  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  laid  down  iu  their  turn, 
&8  above  described.  This  is  the  practice  iu  the  Ooldworth  and  other  nur- 
tenes,  where  stocks  are  raised  in  immense  quantities  to  supply  the  general 
demand  of  the  trade. 


Hi  4,  P.  ca'ndicans  Balb,     The  whhmh-leavcd  Plum  Tree. 

404  JdiiUification.      Ball)  Cnt,  Tnur  ,  !KI3.  p.  fflJ.  ;  1-  \K\\\A   Enum.  Siirpl. 

Dec.    PfoiL,  a.  |i.  r».U.i  non'»  Mill.,«.  p.  *«». 
Engraving,     Our  Jlfrt.  ¥>^.  Mi'j. 


p.  »i 


f^ 


Spec.  Ckar.f  tS-c.  Branches  pubescent. 
Flowers  2  or  3  together,  upon  short 
pubescent  jjetlnncles.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped.        Leaves    broadly    ovate, 

^  whitish  beneath.  vStipules  of  the 
length  of  the  petiole,  very  narrow, 
and  cut  m  a  toothed  manner.  {Dvc. 
Pmd.f  ti.  p.  532.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  bft. ;  in- 
troduced in  18!?0,  and  producing?  its  white  flowers  in  April, 
h  is  not  linown  of  what  countTV  it  is  a  native. 
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ii  5.  p.  CocoMJ*LLA  Tenore.     The  Coconjilla  Pbm  Tree. 

tdnU^aiti(m^    Tenon  Prod  SuppL.  «.  tx  OT. ;  C«L,  lgl»,  fn  46. ;  Doc  VmA  .  S.  pi  Aii  i  Don'*  Mill, , 

Spec.  Chttr.f  ^c.  Flowers  upon  short  pctluncles,  in  pairs.  Leaves  obovntej 
crenulate,  glabrous  on  ImkIi  surfaces ;  the  crenaturea  glantfed.  Fruit  ovute^ 
obJong,with  a  small  point,  yellow,?  bitter  or?  acid.  {Dec,  Prn4./\\.\\.5^'A.) 
A  shrub,  a  native  ot  Calabria,  in  hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.  or  3ft.,  and  produces  its  white  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  in 
18^4.  The  bark  is  febrifugal,  and,  in  Calabria,  is  considered  to  be  a  spe- 
cific for  the  cure  of  the  pestilential  fevers  common  in  thut  country. 

•  (i.  P,  MARiViMA  WangrnhritH,     The»ea-side-/wA«Ai/;>tg  Plum  Tree. 

ItkHtuhMHm.  Wntigenh.  Atncr,  lUi.  according  eo  WllUi.  Enuin..  p.  519. ;  Purtli  FL  Amer.  SrtJt, 
1   p.  .MS.  J  Dec.  Prod.,  i'.  p.  53S. ;  Dtm't  Mill.,  &  p  «9. 

Spec.  Chfsr.^  41c'  Leaves  lauceolate-ovate,  serrate.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Fruit 
small,  round,  sweet,  dark  bUie.  (Dtc.  Prod.^xi.  p. 533.^  A  shrub,  a  native 
of  North  America,  Jn  sandy  sods,  on  the  aea  coaai,  from  New  Jersey  to 
Carolina,  where  it  growh  to  the  height  of  6  ft-  or  8ft.  Introduced  in  JH18, 
and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April  tind  May.  In  its  native  country, 
the.5e  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^g,  dark  purple,  and, 
according  to  Purah,  very  ^ood  to  eat.  There  are  plants  in  some  of  the 
principal  European  nurseries;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  auy  of  them  having 
yet  ripened  fruit,  P.acuminiita  Micfue,  (FL  Bor.  Anitr.,  p.  2Si.)  h  thought 
by  Pursh  to  be  identical  with  this  species, 

m  7.  P.  pube'scexs  Poir.     The  pubeacent-leat^rd  Plum  Tree. 

tiitmi0eatimi,     Potr  Su|jpi.,  ♦,  p.  r*4.,  Hul  of  Punh  .  Uet    Prod.,  2.  p,  .5:53  ;  Dorri  MUl,,  S.  p.  W9. 

S/ffr.  Chnr,^  Sec.  Leaves  with  short  jmbcscent  petioles,  and  disks  that  ;ire 
slightly  pubescent,  ovate,  thickish,  rounded,  or  shortl)  acuminate  and  lui- 
equftlly  toothed.  Flowers  mostly  solitiu"y  and  nearly  sesaile.  Fruit  oval. 
{Dec.  Profi.,iL  p.  533.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  ^  ft.  or  3  ft ,  and 
producing  its  white  flowers  in  IVLiy.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
since  IB  18;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

•  H.  ^  F.  divarica'ta  Led.      The  divaricate  (?  -branched)  Plum  Tree. 

r^mt0catkm.    LmIcU  Ind.  Hort.  Dorp.,  Suppl.  ISdi,  p.  6. ;  Dec  PwL,  U.  p.  .^3*. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  |j.  AH. 

Spfc.  Char^t  ^i\  Branches  spineless.  Leaves  with  gUindless  petioles,  and 
disks  oblong*cllipticid,  tapered  to  both  ends,  concave  above,  serrate,  gla-- 
brous,  with  the  midrib  bearded  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  verj'  numerous. 
Calyx  reflexed.  Fruit  ellmtical, yellow.  {Dtc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  534. )  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  b  ft.  or  10  H.  on  CaucasuF^,  and  producing  its 
numerous  white  flowers  in  April.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
unee  1820 ;  but  it  ib  not  common  in  collectiooa. 

App,  i.    Ol/ier  ^j)ecUs  qfPrttnus, 

p.  tnn-t(Kiitpti  Mcj-CT  ( t'irg  Pfi  ,  p  l<v;. ;  Don't  MtU,,  t  p.  oi^  ]  li  described  m  on  uoarmrd  •hrub. 
with  l<M»vi'*  Klahrnui,  conduijlicnc,  ov-tte-clHpHc,  ilisfply  •rrnitcd,  and  with  Mnwcri  in  unibeti}  th« 
«lri»r^'-    ■  '  "  -  ■'••'  -'  '  '1?      It  i«  m  dative  uf  Laucuiu,  an  Muum  Bcchvamiak  ;  but  hwiiot  jtbI  twrQ 

F  I  i-  Jitp.,9Al,  uiid  Uon'M  MttL,  4  n.  4y«.,t  Kiu  the  braitcliet  uttamutd,  sml  the 

ptdi.i  '  -IY4  .  If  I'  >t^.,\v  .imr  irrr  iri<*l,  vuluu*  abuvr,  ntid^  as  well  ju  (he  piftiotr*,  to. 

nm>t  r upe  Uiv  «i«e  uf  a  piv.  A  tlirub,  frotu  6lt  to  b  a. 

H.  i>   '•"^1       I  «'iv<<^  iMon^t  Muminatod, furnifhcil 

Willi'  '•  ll«l*.>raKic£c«.     Krukt  round . 
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ouneWei  to  cxHuider  M  dUtioct  ipedcf .  Numerout  ai  arc  the  cultlvaicd  fVuiUbearing  varlrtiea  at 
Che  eoraraon  plum,  \l  \a  clear  that  Ihej  might  be  tncrcawd  ad  itUfnUvm  ;  and  it  is  aUo  highly  pro. 
tMble^  that  numerous  varietiea,  with  rruitt  totally  difTcTrnt  from  tho»c  of  the  oheinol  tpcctes,  might 
be  procurctl  l)>  cultivating  the  North  Amerlcjin  «ipectei,  P.  marlcima  ind  P.  (niWweni ;  if,  indeed, 
these  are  anything  more  cban  varietica  of  P.  <lom6>tir.a.  There  arc  two  forma,  which  CTery  deacrip- 
tion  of  tree  »eeRM  capable  itfagottint  Into,  which  nre  yvi  wanting  in  tlic  genua  /'rJinua,  «•  «t  prevent 
limited  ;  the  one  ii  with  bnodiet  pendent,  and  the  other  with  itraiichct  erect  and  faatigi^tc  lltere 
eati  tie  no  doubt  but  that  an  endJeaa  number  of  hybrida,  varying  in  thtrir  Icavea.  bloaoma,  and  f^uit^ 
might  be  produced  txy  fecundating  the  blouucnt  of  the  plum  with  the  pollen  of  the  olmoiid,  the  |jeach, 
the  apricot,  and  Ibe  cherry  ;  and,  though  >omc  may  be  ditpnted  to  utign  little  value  to  Ihc^c  kinda 
of  piix>ductiODa,  yet  it  mu«t  not  t>e  forguttfti  that  almost  all  the  cultivated  planu  of  moi^t  value  to 
JM41  have  tx*u  produced  by  »ocae  kind  of  artificial  proccvt.  KKpcrltnent*  of  thia  kind,  therefore, 
OUKht  never  to  be  diacounced.  What  culture  hJM  done  we  luiow  ;  but  what  it  iB»y  yet  accooipllBll 
to  couojalcd  m  the  woaUt  «r  time. 


Genus  V. 


iJQnHU'^ 


CE'RASUS  JatM.    The  Cherry.    Lin.  S^mL  Icos&ntlriu  Mooogynia. 

iHentiflctUkm,    Ju«.  Gen.,  S40, ;  l>ec,  ¥1  Fr.«  4.  p.  47>J  ;  Prod.,  S.  p.  53£.  i  Iloii**  kflll   £.  a  SiH. 
ariMNWiWA     Ccnuiu  and  Lauroceraiiui  Toum. ;  Pruam  *p.  Lm. ;  Ccrltier^  Fr, ;  Kirsche,  U/'r. 
XMrfwvUoM.     Pram  Cermsu§,  the  ancient  iiiuue  ufa  tuwrv  of  iVmtua  in  Asia^  whcuce  the  cullivated 
dicrry  wai  flrtt  brought  to  Rome,  by  Luculluj,  a  Uomoji  Uoneral,  68  •  €. 

DescnpHoUf  Sfc.  Trees  and  shrubs,  almost  all  tleciduoiis,  with  smooth  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  white  tSowers;  and,  "jcnerallv,  with  light-coloure«J  bark ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Aiumctu  i^oiiie  of  them  are  cultivated 
for  their  fruit,  and  the  others  as  ornauiciital.  In  British  niirscTiLS,  they  are 
generally  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  Cerivsus  sylvestris :  they 
%s  ill  grow  in  any  conuiion  soil  tliat  is  tolcrubly  dry;  ami  the  price  in  European 
and  American  nurseries  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  of  common 
frtiit  trees.  There  is  much  confiision  in  all  the  species,  more  particuUu'ly  as 
ri^ards  thoac  which  are  natives  of  North  America ;  and  which,  as  Dr.  Hooker 
judiciously  ob&ervea,  can  only  be  "  removed  by  carefully  studying  the  plants 
m  a  living  state,  both  during  the  season  of  the  blossom  and  that  of  the  fruit." 
{Fl.  Bor.  Amer.jl  p.  167.) 


§  u  Cerasdphora  Dec.      llie  Chei-yy-bearing  Kinds, 

Sect.  Char.     Flowers  produced  from  buda  upon  shoots  not  oi  the  same  ycair ; 
aodfin  many  instances,  disposed  umbellately.     Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  cuUivtUedfor  their  FruU, 

The  Cherriei  cultivated  in  Gardefu,  according  to  Linneeus  (L.  Pat.  in  Sp.  PI,, 
and  L.  FU.  in  Mant.)  and  almost  all  botanists  to  the  time  of  De  CandoUe, 
have  been  referred  to  J\unu5  iivium  L.  and  /Yunus  C  eras  us  L.  (both,  in 
our  opinion,  only  varied  forms  of  one  species)  ;  the  fonner  being  the  mcri.sicr  of 
the  French,  and  corresponding  with  the  small  wild  black  bitter  cherry  of  the 
English  (the  C.  sylvestris  of  Ray) ;  and  the  latter  the  cerisicr  of  the  French, 
and  corrcsponditvff  with  the  comtuon  red  sour  cherry  of  the  English  (the  C\ 
vulgaris  of  Miller).  To  these  two  sjiecics  De  Cundolle,  in  the  /'Vorr  Frar^aiAr^ 
has  added  two  others :  Cerasus  Julian/?,  which  he  considers  as  inchuling  the  iiui- 
gniers ;  and  tYrasus  dufacina,  under  which  he  includes  the  bigarre«us,  or  hard 
cherries.  Under  each  of  these  four  species,  Sersngcin  De  Candolle's  Pro^ 
rfrom i«,  has  arranged  a  number  of  varieties,  with  definitions  to  each  group; 
but,  as  neither  the  spedes  nor  the  groups  apneur  to  us  distinct,  we  have 
adopted  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  article  on  Tcmsusin  tlw  No^ivean 
Du  Umnd^  as  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory ;  and  have  referred  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  to  the  same  species  as  Linnaeus ;  substituting  for  /Yi'jnus 
avium  L.,  Tcrasus  sylv^atris,  the  synon.  of  Ray ;  and  for  Pninus  Tcrasus  Z,., 
^  erasus  vulgaris,  already  used  to  designate  the  same  species  in  Mill.  Z>/r/.,  and 
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by  Loiselctu"  in  the  iVbutvau  Du  Hanwt.  We  shall  slightly  notice  the  groupu 
included  in  tiie  Xouveau  Du  Namely  under  each  species  *  tve  shall  afterwards 
give  a  list  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr-  Thompson  of  tiic  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  of  the  kinds  of  bath  species  which  he  thinks  rnoKt 
deservingof  culture  as  ornamental  trees;  and  our  description,  history,  &c,,  will 
comprehend  both  species,  and  the  races  and  varieties  belonging  to  them. 
The  arrangement  of  the  varieties,  and  general  culture  of  the  cherry  in  the 
kitchen^gardeu  and  orchard,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  Ennfcioptcdia  of 
Gardening;  and,  in  a  more  condensed  forua,  in  our  Suburbttn  Gardener. 

1  \.  C.  sylve'stbis  Bauh.  and  Ratf,    The  wild  btack-fruiicd  Cherry  Tree. 

tiUntifieaUon,    Bauh,  Hi«t,  1.  L 2.  a «S(). ;  ftav  H\*t. ,\^'^  \  Pert.  8yn. 2.  n,  I'i. 

SffmawfmeM  and  Garden  Names.  C.  Xviuin  "'  ■  "  '  "  .  Dee.  Ft.  A'r.,  Na  378(1,  Dec.  PrpiL^ 
a  It.  Si; ,  Lo%$.  in  .V  Du  Ham,,  5,  |Ji  10.,  /  ,  C  nijfra  .Vi//.  Diet.,  No-S.,  not  of 

Alt,    Gtr.  Em.,  15(i5. ;  Prinitt  fcriuiu  Li  a  vir.  ■  and  ^,  H'lV/rf.  Bitum.,«il  & 

SaOSk ;  P,  nSgricani,  and  P.  rftrla  Ehr.  Beih  ,  ,    ,.  i  ^^ .,  i. ,  ,  .  ■edJi,  BiKHrroiu,  Ctifone,  Coitwtit  Siniill 
(uck,  Black  HLYtfordchire,  Block  Heart,  BiacJk  MaxAtrU,  UieMcrrjr  Trecorthe  1  hi  iilihi  |H«niHt. 
the  Merne«  Id  Suffuik  -,  M^Micr,  Mcri»e  groMc  noirc^  Cuignier,  Bigarreaullcr,  Hcaamlir,  V^.  j 
SOxM.'  Kirfche,  Oer. 
DerwrHioH    lliit  chcrr;  l*  called  Corooe,  or  CorooD,  Id  tome  part* of  England,  from  coram,  a  craw,  In 
refL^rcncc  to  liU  blacknmt.    M«rry  Treeand  Merrlct  are  evidently  corniptlont  of  the  word  ML^rUler  ; 


•Dd  M^micr  i*  uid  to  be  derived  trom  the  wordi  mmire,  bitter,  and  ceriac,  cbnry.  Bigarrcau  ii 
derived  ttom  bigarr^c  MFty-colourcd,  became  the  cherrtei  known  by  thli  name  arc  gcncTally  of  two 
eoiloun,  yallotr  and  red ;  aad  Heuimler  ia  ttom  the  French  word  keaume,  a  helmet,  from  the 
•hape  of  the  ft'UlL 

Spec.  C/iar.,  ^l^c.  firanchcn  vigorous  and  divaricate;  the  buds  from  winch  the 
fruits  arc  prwluced,  oblong-acute.  Flowers  in  umbel-like  groups,  sessile, 
not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  somewhat  pen- 
dent, slightly  pubescent  on  the  utider  side,  and  furnished  with  two  glands  at 
the  base.  {Def.  Prod.^  and  Nnupcnu  Du  HaineL)  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
a  very  deep  dark  red,  or  black ;  the  flesh  is  of  the  sanie  colour,  small  in 
quantity,  austere  and  bitter  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  insipid  when 
Uie  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe.  The  nut  is  oval  or  ovate,  like  the  fruit,  firmly 
adhering  to  the  flesh,  and  very  large  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
The  juice  is  mostly  coloured;  and  the  skin  does  not  separate  from  the 
flesh.  A  tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  found  in  woods  and  hedges ;  very  dwarf 
in  unfavourable  soils  and  climates,  but  growing  to  the  height  of  4n  ft.  or 
50  ft.,  or  uf)wards,  in  dry  fertile  soils.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Ann), 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  or  July,  Under  this  species  are  included,  in 
the  Xouvcau  Du  Hamely  the  following  races  or  groups  :  — 

1.  Meruiers,  or  Merries,  with  black  or  yellow  fruit. 

:i,  Crui^ik-r/tf  or  Geam  (C.  Juliann  Dec.),  with  red  or  black  fruit,  early  or 
late,  and  including  the  tobacco-leaved  guignier,  or  gcan,  of  4  to  the  pound 
(the  ('.  decuinana  of  Delauny). 
JJ.  Ihaiimicrt^  t/ic  Ihhtct-thnptd  Cherrict,  (C,  JultJinrt  var.  heauimana  Dec.) 

somewhat  resembling  tJie  bigarreau,  but  with  less  firm  flesh. 
Variety  of  tkU  race  UMedJor  omamcnlaf  purposet, 

Y  C.  i.  duracina  2  flore  idam  Hort.,  the  donblf-flnwered  wild  fdack 
Cherry  ;  Mtirisier  a  Flcurs  doubles, or  Merisicr  Renunculier,  Fr.;  is  a 
very  beautiful  variety,  known,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society^  as  the  double  Frcncli  white.  The  tree  there,  in 
1835,  was  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  after  fiaving  been  H)  years  planted. 
Bignrrratitiers,  the  Bigwrenu^  or  hard-Jle*hed  Cherrk^i  (C.  dur6cina  Dec) 
witli  white,  fl<^h-coloured,  and  black  fruit,  generally  heart-shaped. 


C.  Vt.'LGA^RIS 
n»-*      N.,    1    ;    V 


MiiL    The  common  Cherry  Tree. 


n"d,,V?,  J.  5.K,   Dui 
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of  Fnac«  where  the  variety  it  tuppoaeil  to  hare  been  originated.      Griottier  ii  Mid  to  be  de- 
rived from  aigrtnt,  tourneM,  or  iharpneu,  and  applied  to  thii  cherry  from  the  acidity  of  Us  fruit 

Spec,  Char.^  Sfc.  Tree  small,  branches  spreading.  Flowers  in  subsessile 
umbels,  not  numerous.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrous.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  C.  sylvestris.  The  fruit  is  round,  melting, 
full  of  a  watery  sap,  more  or  less  flavoured,  and  almost  always  sensibly 
acid.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  commonly  red,  but,  in  the  numerous  varieties 
in  cultivation,  passing  into  all  the  shades  between  that  colour  and  dark 
purple  or  black.  The  akin  of  all  the  varieties  of  C.  vulgaris  separates 
easdy  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  stone;  while,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  C.  sylvi^stris,  the  j»kin  is  more  or  less  adhering  to  the 
flesh,  and  the  flesh  to  the  stone,  {Xouvcatt  Du  Homely  v.  p.  18.)  This  spe- 
cies forms  a  tree  of  less  magnitude  than  that  of  C,  sylvestris;  it  is  never 
found  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Europe,  and  the  aboriginal  form  is  unknown. 
There  ore  numerous  cultivated  varieties,  which  are  classed  by  Loiseicur, 
in  the  Nouvcau  Du  Ifamel,  iu  three  groups,  including  in  the  first  of  these 
the  four  following  varieties,  which  we  particularise  on  accotmt  of  th«ir 
being  purely  ornamental. 

yarieties, 

3t    C.  V.  2Jiore  semipleno  Hort.      Tlte  ietnitlotUtlr  connitun  Cherry. 

*  C.  t!,^]fidre  pleno  Hort.  TVtc  doublr,Jlou*cred  common  Cherrif, — All  the 
stamens  of  this  variety  are  changetl  into  petals;  and  the  pistillum 
into  small  green  leaves,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  tlower.  The 
flower  is  smaller  and  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  double  m^'risier; 
but,  as  the  tree  docs  not  grow  so  high,  and  as  it  can  be  e^rown  as  a 
shrub,  it  is  suitable  for  planting  in  situations  where  the  other  cannot 
be  introduced.  It  is  commonly  grafted  on  the  jPrunus  MahaUb. 
The  flower  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  on  account 
of  its  central  green  leaves  illustrating  Goethe's  doctrine  of  vegetable 
metamomhoses.  (See  LindL  htfrod,  to  Bot.^  p.  143.) 

If  C.  p.  4  prrn'rifldra  Horl.  The  Pfarh-itletsomf'dnmtmon  CAtrrry.  —  The  ftowcM  am  double, 
and  rote.coloured.  Thit  variety  wu  known  to  Bauhin  and  (o  Tournerort,  but  U  at 
present  rare  in  gardcni-     We  have  OPt  iocn  it. 

If  C,  I'.   5  Jolivt  variegdtit  Hort.       The  variegated-leaved  common  Cherry. 

Tfte  JruU-hearmg  varietkut  are  arranged  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hanieij 
under  the  following  heads :  — 

I.  Flesh  whitish,  and  more  or  less  add;  including  the  Montmorency 
cherry, 

si.  Flesh  whitish,  and  only  very  slightly  acid;  itieludlng  the  English 
duke  cherries. 

3.  Flesh  red,  including  the  griottiers,  or  morelloa, 

T%e  folio whifi  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  with  a 
view  of  exemplifying  the  different  forms  which  the  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  cherries  assume,  as  standard  trees:  — 

Tlie  Bigarreau  is  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large  pale  green 
leaves,  and  stout  divergent  branches. 

Buttner^s  Yellow  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  like  the  preceding,  but 
with  golden-coloured  fruit. 

The  Kentish  Cherry  is  a  round-headed  tree,  with  slender  shoots,  some- 
what pendulous. 

The  May  Duke  is  a  middle-sbcd  or  low  tree,  with  an  erect  fastigiate 
head. 

The  Morello  is  n  low  tree,  vrith  a  spreading  head,  somewhat  pen- 
dulous ;  most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fmit ;  the  latter  rijicning  very 
late,  and,  from  not  being  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  birds  as  luost  other 
sortR,  hanging  an  the  trees  a  long  time. 

DUJitheim  is  a  dwarf  weeping  tree,  a  great  bearer. 
General  Dexrriptittn,     The  cherry  trees  in  cultivation,  whether  rn  woods  or 
gardeni,  may,  in  point  of  general  appearance,  be  incbidcd  in  three  forms ; 
large  trees  with  stout  branches,  and  snoots  proceeding  from  the  main  stem 
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hborizontAlly,  or  «iHi;1>tly  inclining  upwards,  &nJ,  when  )!oung  and  without  their 
^lenvcs,  bearing  a  distant  reseniblance  to  gigantic  candehibras,  such  as  the 
geana,  and  many  of  the  heart  cherries;  tasti^'iatc  trc^s  of  a  smaller  size, 
inch  as  the  dukes ;  and  small  trees  with  weak  wood,  and  branches  divergent 
and  drooping,  such  as  the  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries,  and  the  niorellos. 
Tlie  leaves  vary  so  much  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
chiiracterise  the  sorts  by  them ;  but,  in  general,  those  of  the  large  trees  arc 
Ihrgest.  and  the  lightest  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  slender-branched  trees 
the  smallest,  and  the  darkest  in  colour;  the  flowers  are  also  largest  on  the 
large  trees.  The  fruits  of  ull  the  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kentish 
Bud  the  morello  cherries, are  eagerly  devoured  by  birds,  from  the  stones  drojv 

Eed  by  which  in  the  woods,  all  the  varieties  consiidered  aa  wild  have,  pro- 
ably,' arisen.  The  distinction  of  two  species,  or  races,  is  of  very  little  use. 
■with  reference  to  cherries  as  fruit-bearing  plants;  but,  us  the  wild  sort  is  very 
distinct,  when  found  in  its  native  habitats,  from  the  cherry  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, it  seems  worth  while  to  kerp  them  apart,  with  a  view  to  arboriculture' 
iind  ornamental  planting.  For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  kept  Ccrasus  sem- 
perHorens,  C.  Pseudo-terasus,  C\  serrulata,  C.  /jersicifolia,  and  C.  t'hama?- 
c^rasuM  apart,  though  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties  of  the  same  species  as  the  fruit -hearing  cherries.  The  wild  cherry  is 
much  more  common,  Ba  a  timber  tree,  in  Scotland,  and  in  France  and  <icr- 
n»any,  than  it  is  in  England.  In  Scotland  and  France,  there  are  two  sorts 
planted  for  their  timber,  the  red-fruited  and  the  blatk-fruited ;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  red-fruited  variety  has  larger  icavea,  which  are  paler, 
and  more  deeply  serrated  than  the  blaclt-firuitcd  variety,  and  that  it  grows 
more  rapidly  and  viporously.  Cook  mentions  that  he  measured  a  wild  cherry 
tree  in  Cashiobury  Wood,  that  was  85  ft.  5  in.  high  (  Fort$(  Twrs,  &c,,  3d.  edit., 
17;J4,p.  92.);  and  the  Rev.  Dr.Walker  describes  one  at  the  Holm,  in  Ualloway, 
as  being  50  ft.  high,  in  1763,  In  conseouence  of  its  rapid  crowth,  the  rcil- 
fruitcd  variety  ought  to  be  preferred  where  the  object  is  limber,  or  where 
stocks  are  to  be  grown  for  fruit  trees  of  large  size.  As  a  coppice-wood  tree, 
the  stools  push  ireely  and  rapidly  ;  and,  as  a  timber  tree,  it  will  attain  its  hilf 
slee,  in  ordinary  situations,  in  50  years  ;  after  which  it  should  he  cut  down. 
Its  rate  of  growth,  in  the  first  10  years,  will  average,  in  ordinary  etrcum- 
stances,  18  in.  a  year. 

Geography,  The  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  Ls  indigenous  in  France  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  including  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  (Jrecce,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean islands.  It  is  also  found  in  Russia,  a-s  far  north  as  55"  or  5<)''. 
J*.  Iut« ;  and  it  ri{K!n8  fruit  in  Norway  and  Bast  Bothnia,  as  far  as  tiS'^  n.  lat., 
thoufih  it  is  not  indigenous.  It  is  found  in  the  north  lyf  Africa,  nnd  in  the 
north  aud  east  of  Asia.  In  Englund,  it  is  met  with  in  woods  and  hedges.  It 
grows  on  motmtains  to  the  height  of  IfKlHJ  ft.  in  the  north  of  England ;  and 
a  dwarf  variety  abounds  at  Barandam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleaford,  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Scotlanil  and  Ireland;  and  there 
is  a  dwarf  variety  indigenous  to  Ross-shire. 

Histoty,  All  the  ancient  authors  who  speak  of  the  cherry  agree  in  assign- 
ing to  that  tree  an  Asiatic  origin*  Pliny  states  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Itidy 
till  after  the  victory  which  Lueullus  obtained  over  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus,  68  B.  c.  Some  modern  authors,  however,  have  doubted  lhij<,  and 
atnong  these  are  Ray,  Linnicua,  and  the  Abbt*  Rosier.  According  to  Rosier, 
Lueullus  brought  into  Italy  only  two  su|>erior  varieties  o{  cherry ;  the  spe- 
cies which  were  the  origin  of  all  those  now  in  cultivation  being,  before  his 
time,  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  forests  of  France,  though  their  fruit  was 
neplected  by  the  Romans,  Loiseleur,  in  the  Nottvcau  Du  liamel^  combats 
this  opinion;  stating  that,  though  the  wild  cherry  is  undoubtedly  indigenous 
to  France,  yet  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  Italy  ;  and  that  even 
in  Prance,  only  the  C,  eylvcstris,  or  merisier,  is  found  in  the  forests;  while  the 
C»  vulgkris,  or  cerisicr,  is  never  found  in  an  apparentiv  wild  state  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  except  near  human  habitations,     throat  this  Loiseleur 
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concludes  that,  ihoiigh  the  m^risicr  existed  iu  France,  it  had  proboLiI^  never 
uttructed  llie  notice  of  the  tultivatctl  Romans,  as,  even  if  tbey  had  discovered 
ihu  tree,  they  would  have  set  little  vahic  on  its  bitter,  austere,  and  nearly  juice- 
less  fruit ;  and  that,  when  Lucul his  brought  either  C.  vulgiiris,  or  sonic  improved 
vmety  ol'  it,  from  the  country  near  Cerasua,  they  considered  the  fruit  as  new. 
At  all  events,  it  does  not  a|>pear  to  have  been  cultivated  before  the  time  of 
Lucullus,  tliough  afterwards  it  made  such  rapid  [iroijrcss,  that  Pliny,  in  his 
Xaluinl  lliituiy^  tells  us,  **  In  26  years  after  Lucullus  planted  the  cherry 
tree  in  Italy,  other  landa  hod  cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain,  beyond  the 
ocean."  It  is  curious,  that,  in  Pliny's  enumeration  of  the  sorts  of  cherry  cul- 
tivated in  his  time  (a,  d.  70),  he  mentions  C.  durdcina,  and  C.  Juliana,  both 
varieties  of  C.  8ylve:itri*.  The  former,  he  says,  are  much  esteemed ;  and  "  the 
Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant  taste,  but  are  so  tender,  that  they  must  be 
eaten  where  they  are  gathered,  as  they  will  not  endure  carTiai»e."  Pliny 
cnumenites  six  other  kinds,  among  which  was  one  with  quite  black  fruit,  which 
was  called  Actia;  and  another  with  very  red  fruit,  which  was  called  Apronia. 
As  Pliny  wrote  above  100  yc*ars  after  the  time  of  Lucullus,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  cherries  he  mentions  were  introduced  by 
that  general,  or  originated  by  culture  in  Italy,  &c.  At  idl  events,  the  tree 
appears  to  have  rapidly  become  a  universal  favourite,  and  to  have  spread 
throughout  all  the  llonian  dominions.  At  present,  it  is  extensively  cultivated, 
as  a  fruit  tree,  throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe ;  but  it  does  not 
thrive  in  tropical  climates,  and  even  attains  a  larger  size  in  tlie  middle  and 
north  of  Europe  than  it  does  in  the  south. 

In  Britain,  the  tentiraony  of  most  authors  confirms  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  the  tree,  or,  at  least,  the  cultivated  cherry,  was  introduced  by  the  Romans ; 
and  tradition  says  that  the  first  cherry  orchards  were  planted  in  Kent ;  n 
circumstance  which  seems  confirmed  by  the  celebrity  which  has  been  long 
maintained  by  that  county  for  its  cherries.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
cherries  uUroduced  by  the  Romanh  wtTe  lost  during  the  period  that  the 
country  wits  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  till  they  were  reintroduced 
by  Richard  Harris,  gardener  tn  Henry  VIIL,  who  brought  them  from  Flan- 
ders, and  planted  theni  at  Sittiniibounie,  in  Kent.  The  incorrectness  of  this 
story  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact  that  Lydgnte,  who  wrote  in  1+15  (during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.),  Kpeaks  of  cherries  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Lon- 
don  market,  tkrard,  in  his  /Itrf/aJ^  published  in  lo97,  figures  a  double  and 
seuiidouble  variety  of  cherry  ;  and,  of  the  fruit-bearing  kinds,  says  that  there 
were  numerous  varieties.  Among  others,  he  particularly  mentions  the  black 
wild  cherry,  the  fruit  of  which  was  unwholesome,  and  had  "  an  harsh  and 
unpleiU5aut  taste;"  and  **  the  Flanders,  or  Kentish,  cherries,"  of  which  he 
says,  that,  when  they  tu-e  thoroughly  ripe,  they  "  have  a  belter  juice,  but  w  atery, 
cold,  and  nioiHt."  Gerard  also  speaks  of  the  raorello,  or  morel,  which  he 
calls  a  French  cherry.  In  the  survey  and  valuation,  made  in  I6ii>,  of  the  manor 
and  mansion  belonging  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L,  at  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey,  previously  to  its  sale  during  the  Coinmonweidth,  it  appears 
that  there  were  upwards  of  ;?00  cherry  trees  in  the  gardens.  (Archa-u/ogia^ 
vol.  X.  p.  399.)  From  this  period  to  tlie  present  day,  cherries  have  been  in 
great  request,  both  as  shnibbcrv  and  orchard  trees. 

In  France,  the  cherry  is  highly  prized,  as  supplying  food  to  the  poor;  and  a 
law  was  passed,  so  long  ago  as  I6«9,  commanding  the  preservation  of  all 
cherry  trees  in  the  royal  forests.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
forests  became  so  full  of  fruit  trees,  that  there  was  no  longer  room  lor  the 
tinderwood;  when,  as  usual,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  all  the  fruit  frees 
.were  cut  down,  except  8uch  )oung  ones  as  were  included  among  the  nuntber 
of  standard  saplings  required  by  the  law  to  be  left  to  secure  a  supply  of  iimtver. 
This  measure,  Bosc  remarks,  was  a  ^reat  calamity  for  the  poor,  who,  during 
several  months  of  the  yciU",  live<J,  either  directly  or  indirocll},  on  the  produce 
of  the  merisier.  boup  nnide  t*f  tlie  fruit,  with  a  Utile  bread,  and  »  little  butter, 
vas  the  roannon  nonrishment  of  the  woodcultcrs  und  the   chiinoal-lutrni  ts 
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of  the  forest  during  the  winter.  At  present,  he  says  (writing  in  1819),  thi.' 
fruit  is  wanting,  uud  they  have  nothing'  to  supply  its  phice.  The  few  cherries 
which  they  can  gather  front  the  remaining  trees  wrc  euten  on  tlic  6pot,  or  sold 
to  itmke  liqueurs. 

Fntjtrrtiet  and  Lhet,  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  it*  a  favourite  with  almost 
every  body,  and  ejipecially  with  children.  The  hurd-fle&hed  kimis  are  coti- 
■idered  ratlier  indigestihle  when  eaten  in  large  quiintilics ;  but  the  soft-lleshed 
sort£i,  »uch  as  the  inoreilus,  are  esteemed  so  wholesome  astu  be  given  in  fevers, 
where  there  U  a  tendency  to  putridity.  In  France,  the  frait»  more  espe- 
cially of  the  soft-flesbed  kinds,  ia  dried  by  exposing  it  on  boards  to  the  sun, 
or  in  an  oven  moderately  heated.  It  to  also  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
ill  Germany  and  in  Kussia.  Ripe  cherries  ju-e  used  fur  making  cherry 
brandy ;  and  preserves,  muruialades,  lozenges,  and  various  other  kinds  of  con- 
fectionery, are  nianufactured  from  them.  An  oil  is  drawn  from  the  kernels, 
which  is  occasionally  ased  for  emulsions,  and  to  mix  in  creams,  su<i;ar-plunis, 
&c.,  to  give  the  flavour  of  bitter  almouda.  The  distillers  of  liaueura  make 
use  of  ripe  cherries  :  the  spirit  known  as  kirschcwasser  is  distilled  from 
after  fermentation;  and  both  a  wine  and  a  vinegar  are  made  by  bruising 
the  fruit  and  the  kerncl5,  and  lUlowiiig  the  mass  to  undertjo  the  vinous  fer* 
mentation.  The  ratafia  of  Grenoble  is  a  celebrated  liqueur,  which  in  made 
from  u  large  black  gean ;  from  which,  uUo,  the  best  kirschewusser  is  made. 
Vinegar  is  also  made  from  cherries. 

KirMc/tivasser.  The  method  of  making  this  celebrated  spirit  is,  to  take  bruised 
cherries,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  tile  kernels  have  also  been  broken,  and 
to  let  them  remain  in  a  mass  till  the  vinoas  fermentation  is  fairly  established ; 
after  which  the  process  of  distillation  is  commenced,  and  continued  as  long 
as  the  liijuor  comes  over  clear;  or  till  about  a  pint  of  liquor  has  been  obtainetl 
from  every  20  pints  of  fermented  pulp.  The  kirschwaaser  comes  from  the 
still  as  clear  as  the  purest  water;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not  receive 
any  tinge  which  would  lessen  its  value,  it  is  idways  kept  in  utone  vessels  or 
bottles.  More  detailed  methods  of  making  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gar- 
dener^M  iMagashie^yol/iv,  p.  179, ;  and  in  the  same  work,  vol.  viii.  j>.  iHisf.  The 
best  kirschwasscr  is  made  in  Alsace  in  France,  in  Wirtcmberg  in  Itermtuty, 
and  at  Berne  and  Basle  in  Switzerland.  Any  cherry  will  produce  it,  but, 
as  before  observed,  the  wild  black  gean  is  greatly  preferred. 

Maroichino  is  also  made  from  the  chct  ry,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
kirschwasscr.  The  kind  of  cherry  preferred  for  this  purpose  ts  a  smalt 
acid  fruit,  called  raarasca,  which  abounds  in  the  north  of  lta\}\  at  Trieste, 
and  in  Dalmatia.  That  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  is  consideretl  the  best.  Alt  the 
fruit  employed  in  making  the  Dalmatian  mamschino  is  ctdtivateil  within  2i\ 
miles  of  this  city,  at  the  fool  of  the  mountJiin  Clyssa,  between  Sfialatro  and 
Aluiissu,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  preparation  of  this  liqueur  and  kirschwasscr  consists  in  mixing 
the  masjj  of  bruised  cherries  with  honey;  and  honey  or  fine  sugar  is  added  to 
the  spirit  after  it  is  distilled.  The  genuine  maraschino  is  as  difficult  to  be 
met  with  as  genuine  Tokay ;  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  sold  as  such, 
being  nothing  more  than  kirschwusser  mixed  with  water  and  honey,  or  water 
and  sugar.  The  marasca  cherry  has  been  cultivated  in  France  with  a  view 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  liqueur  in  that  country ;  and  it  has  l»een  said  ihat 
it  may  be  made  just  as  good  from  the  common  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  also 
«ud,  that,  in  Dalmatia,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  arc  made  use  of  in  order  to  give 
the  peculiar  uroma  which  b  so  much  esteemed  in  the  muraschino;  and  that 
this  perfume  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  desired,  by  muting  the  leaves  of 
Ccrasus  Muhalcb^  the  perfume<l  cherry,  with  the  fruit  of  the  iiuu-asca,  or  even 
the  .  -can,  before  distillation. 

^:  .  the  fruit  of  the  cherry,  more  especially'  of  the  so(\-f1cshcd 

variriu  s,  ih  >>iud  to  lie  cephalic  and  aperient.  A  water  dislilletl  from  the  fruit, 
without  fermenting  it,  and  wliiih,  consequently, contwina  nt»  spirit,  is  euqtloyed 
aa  aiitiitpatimoihc;  and  a  ptixu)   from  dried  Lhcrries  boilctt  in  wnter  i.i  verv 
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useful  in  catarrlis.      An  inriision  of  the  fruit  in  water  is  said  to  be  very 
diuretic,  and  to  have  been  applied  with  .success  in  the  drops}'. 

The  gum  is  said  to  Imve  the  same  properties  as  gum  Arabic,  though  it 
diffprs  from  it,  in  not  dissolving  readily  in  water.     According  to  Hasselqui 
a  hundred  men  were  kept  alive  during  a  siege,  for  nearly  two  months,  without  1 
any  other  sustenance  than  a  Utile  o(  tWiA  gum  taken  occasionally  into  th< 
mouth,  and  sulfered  to  remain  there  till  it  was  dissolved. 

The  hark  of  the  cherry  is  compotied  of  four  layers,  of  which  the  outer  tlu'efr'J 
J*rc  formed  of  spiral  fibres,  in  a  transverse  direction ;  while  the  fourth  is  com— 
Iposed  of  longitudinal  fibres.     The  first  and  the  second  of  these  layers  are 
'  nurd  and  coriaceous  j  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  spongy.     The  two  last- 
are  Haid  to  afford  a  fine  yeliow  dye,  and,  in  medicine,  to  serve  as  a  substitut4 
for  the  cinchona. 

Thcteavf's  are  said  to  be  greedily  eaten  by  animals  of  every  description;  und,^ 
they  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  thej  are  used,  tike  those  of  the  peach,  for 
•'flavouring  Uciucnrs,  custards,  &c. 

Tfw  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  (C'.  syl vestris)  in  firni,  strong,  close-drained,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour.  It  weighs,  when  green,  61  lb.  13  02.  per  cubic  foot;  and 
when  dry,  .541b.  L>oz. ;  aad  it  loses  in  ihe  process  of  drying  about  a  16th 

fart  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish. 
t  is  much  houijht  alter  by  cabinetmakers,  turners,  and  musical  instrument 
milkers,  more  particularly  in  France,  where  mahogany  is  nuich  less  coraiuon 
than  in  Britain.  In  order  to  bring  out  its  colour,  and  increase  its  depth  of 
tone,  it  b  steeped  from  2-fc  to  36  hours  in  litnt-water,  and  polished  inmie* 
'diately  after  being  taken  out.  This  process  prevents  the  colour  from  failing 
fhen  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sunj  atidthe  wood,  when  so  treated,  may 
tfeadily  be  mistaken  for  the  commoner  kinds  of  umho-^aDy.  In  some  parts  4>f  1 
"'ranee,  where  the  tree  alxjunds  in  the  forests,  it  is  used  for  common  carpen-» 
'try  purposes  ;  and  in  others,  casks  for  wine  are  uuule  of  it,  which  are  said  to- 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine  kept  in  them.  Where  the  tree  is  treated  as 
coppice,  it  is  found  to  throw  up  strong  straight  shoots,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
make  excellent  lio|vpoIcs,  props  for  vines,  and  hoops  for  ca^iks.  As  fire- 
wood, like  that  of  many  otiicr  fruit  trees,  it  will  burn  well  as  soon  as  it  is  cut 
down  ;  but,  if  it  is  kept  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  usetl  as  fuel,  it  will, 
v^hcn  laid  on  the  fire,  consume  away  like  tinder^  without  pro<lucing  either 
flame  or  heat. 

At  a  trce^  the  wild  cherry  ia  not  only  valuable  for  its  timber,  but  for  the 
food  which  it  supplies  to  birds,  by  increasing  the  number  of  which,  the  insects 
which  attack  trees  of  every  kind  are  materially  ke[jt  under.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  cherry  trees  are  generally  encouraged  in  the  forests  of  France  and 
Belginin:  an  additional  reason,  in  Britain,  is  the  nourishiuent  which  they 
alibrd  to  singing  birds,  particularly  to  the  blackbird  and  tbrusli.  In  all  orna^ 
mental  plantations,  cherry  trees  are  dc.*iiralile  on  this  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  most  seasons.  The  morello  and  the  Kentish  cherries 
are  desirable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fruit;  which,  being  produced 
in  immense  quantities,  and  not  being  eaten  by  birds,  reniains  on  the  tree  tiU 
winter,  and  has  an  effect  which  is  singularly  rich  and  ornamental.  On  the 
Continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and  Switzeriand,  the  cherry  is 
nuirh  uscmI  »»  a  road-side  tree ;  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  (icr- 
III  ■  lie  and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.     In  some  countries,  the 

t>  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.     In 

M<)r:i\iu,  cii.  folia  irom  Brunn  to  Olmutz  passes  through  such  an  avenue,  ex- 
of  <^i\ty  uiile^  in  length;  luid,  in  the  autumn  o^  1828,  as  we 
'       '■    '^  ■  -vH<r',  vol.  iv.,  we  travelled  for  several  days 
nuc  of  cherry  trees,  Crom  Strasburg  by  a 
.    .  avenues,  in  Germany,  are  planted  by  the 
-^»  not  only  for  shading  the  traveller,  but 
ly  obtain  refreshment  on  hisjoiirnrv.     All 
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persona  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cherries,  on  condition  of  not  injuring  the 
trees;  hut  the  main  crop  of  tlie  cherries,  when  ripe,  is  Gathered  by  the  respective 
proprietors  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows :  and,  when  these  are  anxious  to 
preserve  tiie  fruit  of  any  particular  tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed ;  that  is,  a 
wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  titc  branches,  as  vines 
by  the  road  sides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant  here  and  there  with  u  mivture  of  lime  and  water,  which 
marks  tiie  leases  with  conspicuous  white  blotches.  Every  one  who  has 
travellled  on  the  Continent,  in  the  fruit  season,  must  have  observed  the  respect 
that  is  paid  to  these  appropriating  marks  ;  and  there  is  soniething  highly 
gratifying  in  this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  oi  the 
(liferent  countrieSj  in  causing  tlie  trees  to  be  plantetK  It  would  indeed  be 
lamentable,  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  return. 

Tir  double-fiiytvcred  varittu's  are  splendid  garden  ornaments;  more  parti- 
cularly the  double  French^  which  appears  to  grow  to  a  tinjber  size,  and  pro- 
duces blossoms  almotit  as  large  as  roses.  The  pendulous  shoots  and  blossoms 
of  the  common  double  cherry  are  aLso  eminently  l)cautiful;  and  no  lawn  ought 
to  be  without  a  tree  of  each  sort.  They  are  adjiitrable  trees  for  grouping  with 
the  almond,  the  double-blossomed  peach,  the  Chinese  and  other  crab  trees, 
and  the  scarlet  hawthorn. 

The  penduhm-branchetl  Cherries  (of  which  there  is  one  variety,  Allcard*s 
morello,  that  attains  a  con5itlcral>lc  iiize,  and  bears  excellent  fruit,  which, 
from  its  agreeable  acidity,  makes  a  moit  delicious  jam),  exclusive  of  C\  sem- 
pcrflorens  and  C\  rhamsecerasus,  which  are  pendulous  when  grafted  Mandard 
high,  are  most  ornamental  tree?,  planted  singly. 

Pocticai  and  ics^ctularif  AUuiiom.  The  cherry  has  always  l>een  a  favourite 
tree  with  poets ;  the  bnUiant  re<i  of  the  fruit,  the  whiteness  and  profusion  of 
the  blossoms,  und  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  aHbrding  abundant  similes  : 
but  the  instances  where  they  occur  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known, 
to  be  suitable  for  quotatiun.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Ely,  when  the  cherries 
are  ripe,  numbers  of  people  repair,  on  what  they  call  Cherry  Sunday,  to  the 
cherry  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  where,  on  the  payment  of  *6rf,  each, 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  as  many  cherries  as  they  choose.  A  similar  fete  is 
held  ot  Montmorency.  A  festival  is  also  celebrated  annually  at  Hamburg, 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Cherries,  during  which  troops  of  children  parade 
the  street  with  green  boughs,  ornamented  with  cherries.  The  original  of 
this  fete  is  said  to  be  as  follows:  — In  l-tiJ^,  when  the  citv  of  Hamburg 
was  besieged  by  the  Hussites,  one  of  the  citizens  named  VVoIf  proposed 
that  all  the  children  in  the  city,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
should  lie  clad  in  mourning,  and  sent  as  suppliants  to  the  enemy.  Pro- 
copius  Nasus,  chief  of  the  Hussites,  was  so  much  moved  by  this  spectacle, 
that  he  not  only  nromised  to  spare  the  city,  but  re^»aleil  the  young  suppliants 
with  cherries  and  other  fruits;  and  the  children  returned  crowned  with  leaves, 
shouting  **  Victory  !*',  and  holding  bougtis  laden  w  ith  cherries  in  their  hands. 

.Mm/  and  Situalvm.  The  cherry  will  grow  in  any  soil  not  too  wet,  or  not 
entirely  a  strong  clay^  It  will  thrive  better  than  most  otiiers  in  dry,  calca- 
reous, and  sandy  soils;  attaining,  even  on  chalk,  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
over  it,  a  very  large  size.  In  the  District  of  Marne,  in  France,  the  road-side 
trees  are  generally  cherries;  many  of  which  hove  trunks  from  t  \\.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Du  Hamel  found  cherry  trees  succeed 
on  poor  sandy  soils,  where  other  trees  had  altogether  failed.  Dr.  Walker 
mentions  that  the  cherry  tree  always  decays  whenever  its  roots  extend  to 
water.  The  cherry  tree  will  grow  on  mountains  and  other  elevations,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed  from  its  flourishing  in  high  northern  latitudes;  but  it  docs 
not  attain  a  timber*like  si;&e,  except  in  plains,  or  on  low  hills.  It  sUmds 
lew  ill  need  of  shelter  than  any  other  fruit-bearing  tree  whatever,  and  may 
~^~  be  employed  on  the  ujargins  of  orcliards,  ami  for  surrounding  kitchen- 
ifc,  to  form  a  screen  against  high  winds.      Dr,  Withering  observes  that 
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it  thrives  best  wUen  untuixed  witli  other  trees;  that  it  bears  pruning,  aiul 
suffers  the  grwis  to  grow  miJcr  it^  (Hot,  Arrminem.^  voJ.ii.  p. 4.56,) 

Projiagation  and  Culture.  The  common  wild  cherrj'  ( C,  sylvcstris),  when 
grown  for  stocks  for  gmfting  on,  or  for  plonting  out  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber,  is  almost  always  raised  from  seed  ;  hut^  as  the  roots  throw 
up  suckers  in  great  abujulance,  these  suckers  might  be  used  as  plants;  or 
cuttings  of  the  roots  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose;  or  stools  might 
be  formed,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  plum.  (See  p.  ono.)  When  plants 
are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
cither  sown  immediately  with  tlie  flesh  on,  incurring  the  risk  of  their  l>eing 
eaten  by  birds  or  vcnuin,  especially  nuce,  during  the  uutiimn  and  winter;  or, 
what  is  preferable,  they  may  be  mixed  with  fonr  tlineR  their  bulk  of  .sand,  and 
kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  benig  turned  over  frequently,  till  the  January  or  Fe- 
bniary  following.  They  may  then  be  sown  in  beds,  and  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  light  mould.  Great  care  must  he  taken  that  the 
seeds  do  not  sprout  while  in  the  heap;  because,  unlike  the  horscchestjuit, 
the  acorn,  and  sonje  other  fruits,  the  cherry  exfmoda  its  cotyledons  at  the 
same  time  that  it  protrutles  its  radicle;  and  when  both  are  developed  before 
sowing,  the  probability  is,  that  the  germinated  see<b  will  not  hve;  t>ecause 
the  cotyledons,  in  sa>^ing,  are  unavoidably  covered  with  soil,  whereas  nature 
intended  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  light.  The  strongest  plants,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season,  will  be  iHin.  or  more  in  height,  aud  may  be  drawn  out 
trova.  among  the  others,  and  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ;  and,  after  they 
have  stood  there  a  year,  they  may  be  grafted  or  budded. 

Pruning  the  Chcrri/  T^er^  whether  in  a  young  or  old  state,  ought  always  to 
be  performed  in  the  month  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and  at  no 
other  season ;  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience^  more  especially  by 
Mr.  Sang,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  record  the  fact,  that,  wlien 
pruned  in  the  summer  season,  the  trees  are  not  liable  to  gum.  Whenjiruned 
in  the  winter  season,  or  when  a  large  branch  is  cut  off  any  tree,  or  when  the 
bark  is  injuretl,  a  flow  of  gum  is  almost  the  certain  consetjuence,  and  this  is 
almost  as  certainly  the  commencement  of  the  decay  of  the  tree. 

Acc'uienls  and  Dueases,  The  cherry  is  not  particularly  liable  to  have  it.s 
branches  broken  by  high  winds  or  snow  storms  ;  but,  as  a  fruit  tree,  \Xs 
branches  are  frequently  broken  by  carelessness  in  those  who  gather  the  fruit. 
The  principal  disease  is  the  flowing  of  the  gum,  which,  when  once  it  has  com- 
mcncetl,  whether  naturally,  or  from  an  accidental  wound,  generally  continues 

the  tree  dies:  this  it  does  by  degrees,  one  bmnch  or  limb  at  a  tune,  its 
'decay  being  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  The 
thrush  and  the  blackbird,  it  is  well  known,  icfid  on  cherries;  and  the  wood- 
pecker (f  lens  viridis  L.)  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  picking  holes  in 
the  cherry  tree,  in  search  of  the  larvae  of  insects.  These  holes,  by  adnutting 
water,  accelerate  the  decay  of  thf  heart- wood  of  tlie  tree;  bnt  it  is  a  mistake  to 
iuppose,  as  many  tlo,  that  the  decay  originates  with  the  woodpecker,  who 
gets  the  credit  of  nndting  the  holes  out  of  sheer  niischief,  or  for  amusement ; 
the  truth  being,  that  decay  has  commenced,  mid  that  be  is  only  in  search  of 
his  food,  which  consists  of  the  larvze  which  have  already  begun  to  eat  the 
wood  of  the  tree. 


The  lnTgeit  jmcciincn  of  C^ra*ii«  rfXrkAtii  th«t  we  h;»ve  ho4rd  of  Id  tti«  nrigttbourhond 
trcmhtf  ofUic  CoUWdid  HUU,onan  c»riitc  of  I  he  Earlof  Marrrtwby,  R5fl.  high,  and  the  r 
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Of  3  ft  in  dtarnflcr. 


iironuint,  where  il  i*  on  ft.  high. 
"      of  Han 
n  SiilUtlk,  at  Withermarih  (Jrecn, 


In  GlfJUC**ler«hiro,  nn  Ihe  norTfu-rn  i'\- 


gtrt  of  \ht  imnk.  At  t^'  n.  from  the  grountt,  in  f)ft.  ;  luid  the  iliatiM 
iDUth,  i#  74  a.,  And  rrr>in  ca«t  to  west,  t9^ft.  In  Scotlnnd,  at  Hopctoa 
thf  trunk  :3  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  hcAil  4()  A.,  In  black  «and  on  gravel  In 


the  groat  cherry  tree  ""  l«  1 
iliatneter  of  the  hoAcl.  : 
ptoo  Houcc.  7011,  II. 
'    Slirllngirtilri',  nt   \ 
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West  incan,  iJfJfi.   higli ;  and  \\i  Bannorkbum  Wood,  iiift   hlf?h.      In  «''--l  •    

Dollar  Inttittitioii,  1'.'  vcars  jtbiilcxl,  it  is  '/iA.  \i\^\\.     \n  FtTlhthire,  at  I 
\i  i*  ,J5  ft.  high.  —  C  *ylv-'»lriiii  flftre  jilt^nn,  in  Uiulnomhire,  at  Mftetlatiph  < 
[•  trunk  15 in.  in  dianictcT.,  anii  a  hcnd  thr  ilLanictcr  ul  which  i»  J;5  ft.     In  hu-.i^..,.,...,  .,.   .  ^  ,,  .-  .  > 
Tark,  thi«  v.uiety,  t-lyenn  pluiitt^,  je  17 fL  high     In  2»crrtland,  in  AngUMhirv,  at  kiniiaird  «  n>tlr,  a 
doubifsdnweruig  cherry,  I9tj  ycarvoWJ.  ii  &l»n.  hi^hj  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  i*  l<)in,,arHl  irf  tiw 
bead  m  ft. 
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Commercial  Stal'utics.  Seedlings  for  stocks,  fit  for  iransplanting,  are  in. 
per  IfW;  nod  grafted  and  budded  plants,  dwarfs^  from  1*.  to  I*.  »w/.  each;  and 
iitandiirds  frotn  ts.  to  2/,  6f/.  each.  The  French  white  is  2*.  G//.  for  ilwarl's, 
and  DJi,  for  stanriards.  At  Bollwyllcr,  the  double-flowered  viirictiea  are  HO 
cents  each,  and  the  fruit  trees  from  50  cents  to  2  francs  each. 


B.    SperifM  rtdttoatetl  at  ornamental  or  curiom  7Vr(r«  or  Shrultt, 
i  3.  C,  (v.)  sbmpkrflo'bkms  Drc.    The  ever-flowering  Cherry  Tree. 

/»wlH<fliiin     l>ec  FL  Fr.,  i.  p.  4H1.,  ami  PnxL.  ^.  p.  5^. ;  Duii'i  Mill,  S.  p.  U 
%pM|m.    Ptiintu  cemperflbn-iii  Khrh,  Drilr.,  7.  p.  IJ'l;   P.  »trr6(iiiia  /fo/A  Cn/o/.,  1.  p.HHi   the 
'WtEpng  ChMTT,  tlie  AllMtnU  Chviry ;  ITcriBe  dc  la  f  oumaltil^  C<Ti»e  de  St  Mjirtin,  C«Tl*e  Urtli  vr, 

F.MgratiiAgi^     N.  Ou  Ham.,  p.  30.  No.  18.  L  A.  £  A  ;  And  the  pUtc  in  our  SccoDil  Volume. 

Spec.  CAar,,  tfr.  Branches  drooping.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated.  Flowers  pro- 
truded late  in  the  season,  axillary,  solitary.  Calj^x  serrated.  Fruit  globose 
and  reii.  Its  native  country  not  known.  (Dec,  Pnni.^  \\.  p.  537.)  An 
omunientu!  tree,  usually  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  wild  cherry, 
or  geau  ;  Rowing  rapidly  for  8  or  10  years,  and  forming  a  round  hcjid,  8  tl. 
or  10  ft.  high,  and  I  Oft.  or  1 2  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  extremities  of  thi- 
branches  trooping  to  the  ground ;  and  flowering  and  fruiting  almost  the 
whole  summer.  It  forms  a  truly  desiralde  small  single  tree  for  a  lawn.  A 
specimen  in  the  Jardiu  des  Plaotes  at  Paris,  50  years  planted,  is  27  ft.  hii;h. 

t  +.  C.  SERRULATA  G,  DoH.    The  serrulated-Zlcawf/  Cherry  Tree. 

lOemtiflmttoL    Hon,  Brit,  p,  *m. ;  Tkm't  Mill.  1  p.  514. 
%iiM^lMm.    Pti\im»  MrrruUilA  LtntU.  Hori.  Tram.,  7.  p.  'iSfi.  ; 

Rngra^iH^.    Out  fig.  40& 

Sprc.  Char.  St*".  Leaves  obovate,  acuminated, 
setaceously  serrulated,  quite  glabrous.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Flowers  in  fascicles.  {Don't 
AfiU.,  ii.  p.  514.)  The  flowers  are  white, 
slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  double,  tliough 
not  so  much  so  as  the  double  Frencli, 
(p.  (J93.)  The  tree  is  a  native  of  China,  much 
resembling  the  common  cherry  tree,  but 
not  of  such  vigorous  growth ;  and  only  the 
double-flowered  variety  of  it  has  been  yet 
introduced.  It  was  brought  to  England  in 
1822,  and  is  .singularly  ornamental,  flowering 
in  April,  There  are  several  trees  of  it  in  the 
London  Horticultural  .Socicty'-sCJarden,  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  ;  but  it  will  probably  grow 
much  higher. 


the  double  Cttin«««  Cherry  i  Yung.To. 
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t  5.  C.  Pseu^do-Ce'rasus  Lind/.     The  False  Cherry  Tree. 

Hart.  Brll..  No.  ISfifii  •  Don't  Mill.,  B.  p.  514. 
PrOnui   PteMo  Citaimt  Lindl.  Hott  TraMt..  6.  p.  yo. :  P.  paiilcul^(«  Krr  Jlot.  li< 
aoa.  tiut  not  of  Tltunb. 
Emgmtngt.    Bo4.  Rog.,  L  900.  \  mnA  our  fig.  407. 

Spec,  Char,^  Sff.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminate,  flat,  serrated. 
Flowers  racemose*  Brooches  and  peduncles  pubescent. 
Fruit  small,  pale  red,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour,  with 
a  small  smooth  stone.  (Uon't  AftU.^W.  p.  5H.)  A  low 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  called  by  the  sanve 
name  a»  i'.  serrulutu.  It  was  introduced  inlHIO,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10 tl.  The  flowers  are 
produced  l>cfore  thohc  of  any  of  the  other  cherries,  and 
generally  about  the  end  of  March,  or  the  Ix-ginning  ol 
April.  The  tree  is  rciiddy  kno\^n  iVuin  the  otiicr  clierrv 
trees,  even  when  without  its  leaves,  b)  its  rough  gihl«»nH 
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Spfc.  Char.,  tfc.  Leaves  ovate- Unceolate,  acuminate,  unoauallr  lerrate,  ^aLroua,  with  two  glanda 
upon  the  petiole.  Flowen  nurneroua,  upon  slender  peaunclea,  and  disposed  umbeilately.  Pre- 
sumed to  be  a  native  of  America,  as^it  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  ttxna  that  country  bjr  Michaux 


{Dtc.  Prod.t  ii.  p.  SH.)    A  rapidly  growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  the  common  wild  cherry, 

_  m  close  a  resemblance  to  it  in  almost  every  respect,  uiat  it  is  probably  only  a  variety 

of  it    There  are  trees  of  this  kind  of  cherry  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  of  a  pyramidal 


form,  with  a  reddish  l>rown  smooth  liark,  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  C.  Makdlebt  and  flniit 
about  the  sise  of  peas.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  harder  and  redder  than  that  of  the  common  wild 
cherry.     According  to  Sweet,  it  was  introduced  into  Elngland  in  1818 ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

I  9.  C.  borba'lis  Michx.     The  North  American  Cherry  Tree. 

IdentyicatioiL    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Araer.,  1.  p.  286. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  32.  No.  22. :  Dec.  Prod. 

2.  ^  &38.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  pi  513. 
Sj^mmjfmes.    Prilnus  boreklu  Potr.  Diet.,  5.  p.  674. ;  the  Northern  Choke  Cherry,  Amer. 
Engravings.    Michx.  Arh.  Amer.,  3.  t.  8.  ;  and  axxtflg.  410. 

Spec.  Char^  S^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate, 
membranaceous,  glabrous,  denticulate  and 
almost  in  an  eroded  manner :  they  resemble 
those  of  the  common  almond  tree,  but  have 
the  serratures  indexed,  protuberant,  and  tipped 
with  minute  glandulous  mucros.  Flowers  on 
longish  pedicels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  co- 
rymbose manner.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small ; 
its  flesh  red.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii,  p.  538.)  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  trunk  6 in.  or  Bin.  in  diameter;  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica; and  introduced  into  England  in  1822. 
According  to  Michaux,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
southern  states ;  but  was  principally  observed 
by  him  in  the  district  of  Maine  and  the  state 
of  Vermont,  where  it  is  called  the  small  cherry,  and  the  red  cherry.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  July.  Michaux  states  that  this  cherry  in 
remarkable  for  springing  up  spontaneously  in  all  places  which  have  been 
anciently  cultivated,  and  even  on  those  parts  of  forests  which  have  been 
burned,  cither  extensively  by  accident,  or  merely  where  a  fire  has  been 
lighted  by  a  passing  stranger.  In  this  respect,  he  says  that  it  resembles  the 
paper  birch,  which  has  the  same  pcculianty.  Of  all  the  cherries  of  North 
America,  he  observes,  the  C.  borculis  is  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy with  the  cultivated  cherry  of  Europe ;  and  hence  he  considers  it  the 
best  American  stock  for  the  European  cherry.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely  hard  and  fine-grained  ;  but 
the  cherries,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth,  and 
hence  called  choke  cherries.  From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  arboretum,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C. 
sylvestris, 

-*  10.  C.  pi'mila  Michx.    The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

Meniification.   Michx.  Fl  Bor.  Amor.,  2.  p.  286. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  31. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p  537.  j 

Don*!  Mill.,'-',  p.  £»13. 
Synonymes.    PrOnus  pQmila  Lin.  Mant..  73.;  Pur$h  Fl.  Amer.  ^lept.,  1.  p.23L;   Ct^rasus  gla6ca 

Mu-nch  Meth.,  672.  ;  Kagouminicr,  or  Ncga,  or  Menel  du  Canada,  Fr. 
F.ngraving.     Mill.  Icon.,  t.  80.  t  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  upright,  glabrous, 
indistinctly  serrulated,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon  peduncles,  dis- 
posed  rather  umbellately.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black. 
(Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  337.)  A  low  somewhat  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  low  grounds  and  swamps. 
Introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  May,  which  are  succeeded  by  red  and  very  acid  fruit.  It 
forms  a  curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high,  and  is 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  dwarf  sorts,  when  so  grafted.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  C.  depr^ssa.  It  has  been  compared.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  in  its  general  habit,  to  j4m^gdalus  nkna;  and  such  a 
ooniparison  is  equally  applicable  to  C.  depressa.  (Fi.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  167.) 
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joints,  at  which  it  reiidily  strikes  root ;  and  is,  consequently,  very  «wily 
propagated.  It  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Knight,  as  a  fruit  tree;  und  he  fitn\» 
that  it  forces  in  pots  better  than  any  other  variety.  In  the  year  \b2i, 
a  plant  in  a  pot,  in  the  peach-house  oi'  the  LonJun  HorticuJtural  fc»*ieiety*8 
Garden  at  Chiswickj  produced  a  crop  of  fruit,  which  ripened  witliin  50 
days  from   the  time  the  blossoms  of»ened.      Mr.  Knight   trietl  some  ex- 

Eenments  with  this  tree,  in  his  hot-houses  at  Downton  C4jstle ;  where 
e  found  that,  in  a  hot  moist  climate,  it  put  out  very  numerous  roots 
from  the  baacs  of  its  young  branches;  ai^l  that  it  mij^ht  be  very  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  these  branches.  (See  Hart,  Trum,^  vol.  vii., 
or  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  iii.  p.  182.)  The  tree  is  a  destrable  one  for  small  gar- 
dens, on  account  of  its  very  early  flowering ;  and  should  be  grouped  along 
with  //rraenlaca  sibirica,  which  Howcrs  a  little  before  it,  being  the  earliest 
of  the  apricots  and  plums. 

•  6.  C.  Cham.f.ce'hasits  Low.     The  Ground  Cherry  Tree,  or  Siberian 

Chcrrif. 

Idmt^katkm.    LoU.  tn  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  flg,  j  D«C  Hrwl, «.  p,  &17  i  Dob'i  Mllt^  1  a  513. 
S^moiwnft.      C-  IntermMift   Lou.  tn  A*.  Du  Ham.,  a  p.  ;J(). ;    Prfinui  inCermMU  roir.  D^et ,  5. 

p,  6*4.  i  I'.  rruticb»«  i\j//  ,  a(■(^arclillK  tu  Bt<*fr  ;  LVtajius  paraiU  C  SauA,,  according  to  Palf.  Ft, 

BoMt-  i  Ch*m»ierjKuii  frutic^ta  I't^rt.  %«,,  t,'.  i».  .>♦. 
Sngramngt.     N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p  !^.  t  5.  I  A  ;  Hayne  Aljbild.,  t  6t. ;  and  our  Jtg.  AOS. 

SjMfc.  Char,^  Syc.      Leaves    ovateoblong,  glabrous, 
glossy,  crenate,  bluntisb,  rather  coriuccous,scarccly 
glanded.     Flowers  in  uuibels,  which  are  usually 
on  peduncles,  but  .short  ones.     Pedicels  of  the 
frtiit  longer  than  the  leaves.    Fruit  round,  reddish 
puqile,   very   acid.    (Dec,  Prod.^  ii.  p.  .^37.)      A 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  aft.  or  4  ft.,  a  nntive         "* 
of  Siberia  and  Germany,  introduced  in  15B7,and     ^^ 
producin^iT  itswIiitcHowers  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in  Augutst.  It  forms  a  neat  little  narrow-leaved 
bush,  whicn,  when  grafted  standanl  high,  becomes 
Q  small  round-headed  tree,  with  drooping  branches,    ( 
at  once   curious   and  ornamental.      It  does  not 
grow  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  (.'.  aem- 
peHI6rens;  and,  like  U,  it  flowers  and  fruits  during         v,__ 
great  part  of  the  summer. 

Jk  7.  C.  PROsTftATA  Ser.     The  prostrate  Cherry  Tree. 

ttfeiiH/icatiom.    Seridjfe  in  D*c;  Prod,,  £.  p.  £3K  ;  Doii'i  Mill.,  P.  p.  51+ 
a^mmftfiri,     /•rvinu*  prwtlrAta  Lab.  PL  Spr.  Dec.,  \.  p.  \%,  Luis  \n  .V.  Du  Ham 
dttliu  Iii4cjnx  PiiU,  Ft.  Raa,,  1.  p.  13..  Bocording  to  totfltrur 

EngntMtngt,    N   Du  Ham,,  5,  t,  .^S,  f.  «.;  F«1L  Ft  Bml,  1. 1. 7..  according  to  Loiwleur 
t,  1.16. ;  •ijd  our  Jig.  i<J9. 


I 


r  w- .r  p  18?.j  Amf§. 

Primut  inc&iiM  S/eviH  in  .Wfn.  Ao&l 

Bot  Maf., 


Spec.  Chtr,^  ^c.  Decumbent. 
Leaves  ovate,  serrately  cut, 
glatidless,  tomcntose,  and 
hoary  beneath.  Flowers 
mostly  solitary,  nearly  ses- 
sile. Calyx  tuhular.  Petals 
ovate,  retuse,  rosc-coloure*!. 
Fruit  ovate,  red;  fluvsh  tJiiii. 
( Drt\  Prod.,  ii.  p.  o'3H. )  A 
prostrate  shrub,  a  native  oi' 

the  inountains  of  t'ondia,  of  '^^^^\^        +f>9 

Mount  Lebanon,  and  of  Si- 
beria.    It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  produces  its  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  April  and  May.     There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges*s  arboretum. 

If  8.  r.  FERSiciFo'LiA  Lnijt.     The  Peach-trce-leaved  Cherry  Tree. 

JdmtifUatifin.     LnU.  In  S.  l>u  Ham,,  5.  p.  ;>. ;   Dec.  Proil .  2.  y  f^TT. ;  Don'«  Mill.,  4  p,  511 
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Spfc.  Ckar.,  tfc.  Leavea  ovato>Unce(dat«.  acuminate,  uncaually  wrrate.  glabrout,  with  two  glands 
upon  the  petiole  Flowen  nuineroiu,  upun  slender  peduncle*,  and  ditpoaed  umbellately.  Pre. 
aumcd  to  M  a  natire  of  America, aait  was  raised  from  seeds  sent  nrom  that  country  bjr  Michauz. 
{,Dee.  Prod.j  U.  p.  5.77.)  A  rapidly  growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  the  common  wild  cherry, 
and  beariiif  so  eloae  a  resemolanee  to  it  in  almost  every  respect,  that  It  is  probably  only  a  Tariety 
of  it  There  are  trees  of  this  kind  of  «berry  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  of  a  pyramldu 
form,  with  a  reddish  brown  smooth  bark,  flowers  about  the  siae  of  those  of  C.  Mahdleb^  and  fhiit 
about  the  siie  of  peas.  The  wood  is  said  to  t>e  harder  and  redder  than  that  of  the  common  wild 
chary.    According  to  Sweet,  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  1818 ;  but  we  have  never  seen  It 

1  9.  C.  borea'lis  Mickx.    The  North  Avicrican  Cherry  Tree. 

Itknt^fieatioH.  Nichx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SR6. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  SS.  No.  S2. :  Dec.  Pfod. 
-       —      Don's  MUl,  2.  pt  513. 

Prhnus  bore&lu  Pair.  Diet.,  5.  p.  674. ;  the  Northern  Choke  Cherry,  Amgr. 


S.  p.  538. ;  Don's  MUL,  2.  pi  513. 
!kHum§fme$.  Prhnus  bore&lis  Pair. 
Engravhtfp.    Michx.  Artx  Amer.,  a  t  8.'  ^  and  our^;.  410. 


Spec.  Char^^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate, 
membranaceous,  glabrous,  denticulate  and 
almost  in  an  eroded  manner :  they  resemble 
those  of  the  common  almond  tree,  but  have 
the  8erratiu*e8  inflexed,  protuberant,  and  tipped 
with  minute  glandulous  mucros.  Flowers  on 
longisb  pedicels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  co- 
rymbose manner.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small ; 
its  flesh  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  trunk  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter ;  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica; and  introduced  into  England  in  1822. 
According  to  Michaux,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
southern  states ;  but  was  principally  observed 
by  him  in  the  dbtrict  of  Maine  and  the  state 
of  Vermont,  where  it  is  called  the  small  cherry,  and  the  red  cherry.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  July.  Michaux  states  that  this  cherry  iH 
remarkable  for  springing  up  spontaneously  in  all  places  which  have  been 
anciently  cultivated,  and  even  on  those  parts  of  forests  which  have  been 
burned,  either  extensively  by  accident,  or  merely  where  a  fire  has  been 
lighted  by  a  passing  stranger.  In  this  respect,  he  says  that  it  resembles  the 
paper  birch,  which  has  the  same  peculianty.  Of  all  the  cherries  of  North 
America,  he  observes,  the  C.  boretilis  is  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy with  the  cultivated  cherry  of  Europe  ;  and  hence  he  considers  it  the 
best  American  stock  for  the  European  cherry.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely  hard  and  fine-grained  ;  but 
the  cherries,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth,  and 
hence  called  choke  cherries.  From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  arboretum,  we  .should  conclude  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C. 
sylvestris. 

-*  10.  C.  pu'mila  Mirfix.     The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

fdfHtifieation.   Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  286. ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  31. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p  537.  ; 

Don's  Mill..  S.  p.  6ia 
Synongmes.    PrOnus  pilmila  Lin.  Mant,  73.;  Purth  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  I.  p.2SL;   C^rasus  glafica 

Mamch  Metk..  672. ;  Ragouminier,  or  Nega,  or  Menel  du  Canada,  Fr. 
Engramng.    MilL  Icon.,  t  80.  £  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  upright,  glabrous, 
indistinctly  serrulated,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon  peduncles,  dis- 
posed rather  umbellately.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii,  p.  537.)  A  low  somewhat  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  low  grounds  and  swamps. 
Introduced  in  1756.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  May,  which  are  succeeded  by  red  and  very  acid  fruit.  It 
forms  a  curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high,  and  is 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  dwarf  sorts,  when  so  grafted.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  C.  depr^ssa.  It  has  been  compared.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  in  its  general  habit,  to  i4mygdalus  nkna ;  and  such  a 
comparison  is  equally  applicable  to  C.  depressa.  (Fi.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  167.) 
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PART  III 


Ji  II.  C*.  dbprb'ssa  Ph.    The  depressed,  or  prostrate  ^  Cherry  Tree. 

tdtntiflealtoiL    Punh  FL  Amer.  S<;pt.,  1.  p  S3&. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S,  p.  5S.  i  Hook.  F1.  Bar.  A»«r.,  I 

jt.m.\  nnn*<  Mill..  &  ».  5U. 
S^nanymtt.    C.  (fbTiiiln.  Miek*.  Ft.  Bar.  Amer.,  I  p.  S86.,  nol  PrQnui  pamiU  L, ;  P.  Suiquch&nc, 

tViitd.  Ennm,5lL\) ,  Afinm..  ed.  S.  p.  S86. 

Spec.  Char.f  Jjf^c.  Branches  angled,  depressed,  prostrate.  Leaves  cuneate- 
tanceolate,  sparingly  serrate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
grouped  sessile  unabels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  ovate.  {Dec,  Prod,^  li. 
p*  538.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Ciumda  to 
Virginia,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  spreads  its  branches 
very  much,  and  does  not  rise  above  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  fruit  is 
black,  small,  and  agreeably  tastetl ;  and,  in  America,  is  called  the  sand 
cherry.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  180,>,  and  distinguished  at  sight  from  all 
the  other  species,not  less  by  its  prostrate  habit,  than  by  its  glaucous  leaves, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  tn  shape  to  those  of  JtnVgdalus  nana;  and, 
according  to  Sir  W,  J.  Hooker,  to  those  of  C.  pumiia;  with  whom,  judging 
from  the  plants  under  these  names  in  the  London  gardens,  we  a^ree  in 
thinking  the  species  identioid,  notwithstanding  the  different  descn[ition9 
given  to  the  two  kinds  by  botanists. 

■  12.  C  pvgmjk'a  Lou.    The  pygmy  Cherry  Tree. 

Ment^catkm,    Loi»  In  N.  Du  Hum  ,  5.  p.  *2.  and  i\. ;  Det'Prod., «.  p.  538. ;  Don**  Mifl.,  2,  p.  SJS. 
Sfnonyme,     FxiXnM*  pygmca  IVUld.  Sp.,  ±  p.  Wi.,  Fmth  Fl.  Amer.  Scpi.,  L  p.  2Jt. 

Spec.  C/tar.,  J^iu  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  but  tapered  to  the  base,  and  rather 
acute  at  the  tip,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  with  2 
glands  at  the  base.  Flowers  of  the  size  of  those  of  P,  spin^sa,  dis- 
posed in  sessile  umbels,  a  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  black,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  pen,  a  little  succulent.  (Dec.  PrmL,  ii.  p.oSS.)  A  shnib,  al»out  4- ft, 
or  5  ft,  high,  a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
introduced  in  1823.     It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  fruit  is  very  indifferent. 


Tbe  black  Cherry  Tree. 

[I17.  i  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer., 


b) 


5   13.  r.  ni'gua  Lois, 

tdemificafion    Loli  tn  N  Du  Hjitn.,  &  pL  93.  Na  Si.  ^  Sim»  Hot  Mig.,  ( 

I.  p  lff7.  \  Dec.  Prnd..  2.  p.  .'>^»,  ;  Don't  Mril.  8.  p.  511 
^nonffmft.     ^rOnui  tUgrA  AU.    H<frt  Kew.,  fid  ed.  3.  p.  19S.,  Pmrtk  Fl  Amer.  Sept., 

•merlcftfi*  DariinjHattio  Amtr.  L^,  S.  H.  qf  Sftr  1  art. 
Wm§mirtnat.    Bgt.  Muff.,  t  U17. :  and  our  Jlgt.  411.  Wi. 

Spec,  ChoT.^  S^c.  Leaf  with  2 
glands  upon  the  petiole,  and 
the  disk  ovate-acuminate.  Flow- 
ers in  sessile  umbels,  few  in 
an  umbel.  Calyx  purple;  its 
lobes  obtuse,  and  their  margins 
glanded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  .538.) 
A  tali  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  and  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains  ;  introduced 
in  1773.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May;  and  its  flowers,  from  the  purplish  tinge  o(  the  anthers,  have  a  very 
pleasing  aj^pcarancc.  The  fruit,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  pro- 
duced in  England,  is  described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  as  being  as  large  as  a 
moderate-fliied  cherry,  and,  apparently,  red.  The  leaves,  the  wood,  and 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  as  seen  in  the  gardens  about  London,  arc 
much  more  those  of  a  plum,  than  those  of  a  cherry.  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  producing  its  blossoms  later  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon  plum,  but,  like  it,  before  ihe  appearance  of  the  leaves.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in  other  gardens  near  London, 
which  flower  every  year. 

*  H.  C.  hvemVlis  Michx.     The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 

IJmtfJleatioii.    Lo\*.  In  N,  Du  Ham.  &  p.  tM. ;   Dee.  Prod.,  S.  |i  S38.  ^  Hook,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer  .  \, 

pi  ISS.  i  Don-i  Mill..?,  ix  514 
i^MHiwu-f.    P.  hrenuiii  Michx  Ft.  Bor.  Amer,  I  pJiM.,    Pmr$ii  Fl  Amer.  Sepl.tl.p^  SSI.,    Mtttot 

CiitU,  I  p  54«.  i  the  black  Choke  Cherry. 
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SpfC.  Char.,  He.     Leave*  ovatf.lwictMiUtr,  aruiniuBte,  uncounlly  fi-rralf.  i(l«Lit»i»,  with  iwo  «l«ih(i 
ii|Ktn  tlip  firtiolc.      Flowprk  ntmieriuu,  u|hjii  •l«Hli'r  peouiiclcK  «ikI  du>po«^-'I  Vrt- 

•timed  tolw  ■  native  of  Amprica,»  i(  va*  raided  from  wvtls  ccnl  frtfin  tinat  •  ii^><\ 

i/Vr.  /'rnrf.,  ii,  p.  5.n.,l     A  raiiitJiy  growing  tr«?,  »M»*ning  the  hciaht  of  tlic  .i  lurr). 

aM4  tM!«rmg  to  dote  c  reiembUncc  t»j  U  In  alirnut  c»cry  re«pect,  that  it  H  pnL.bjblv  ..hl,^  .i  \,irit'l* 
uf  it  There  are  tm^  of  thU  kind  of  cherry  in  the  Jardin  det  Plantc*  at  Pari*,  of  a  pyrjuitiJni 
furra,  with  ■  rvddUh  brown  imooth  bark,  Bower*  about  the  t'ae  of  thost>  of  C  3f<iAil/(!Vi,  uod  iruit 
the  «lxc  or  pcM.  The  wood  in  Mid  to  l>r  harder  and  redder  thnn  that  of  the  common  wild 
Acconilug  10  Sweet,  it  wot  introduced  iuto  Efifilaod  in  IHII:^ ;  but  we  have  ncrer  even  )L 

t  9,  Coorka'lis  Afit/is.     The  North  Ainerivau  Cherry  Tree. 

'Mrnt^flrattfM.     Nkhx.  Fl  Bor  Araer,,  1.  p.  fiSa  ;  Lota  in  N   Du  Ham.,  il  p.  :£.  No.  SS.  j  Oce  Prml 

SL  p.  Sm  ;  Don'k  Mill.,  2  p.  u^\ 
fynm^pux.    i'rtnu*  bor»li«  Pair.  Dtet^  5.  p.  074, ;  the  Jforthem  ChnJie  CheiTy,  Amgr. 
Mngrawtngjt.     Mlchx.  Art).  Atner.,  S  t.  S.  ;  and  n^tflg,  410. 

Spec.  Vhar^^Sfr.  Leaves  oval-oMotip,  acuminate, 
menibranaceom,  gjabrons,  <leiiliculate  and 
almost  in  an  eroded  munncr  :  ihey  resemble 
those  of  the  common  itlniond  tree,  but  have 
the  tscrratiires  inflexed,  protuberant,  and  ti|ipc<! 
vrith  minute  glandulouii  mucros.  Flowerii  on 
longish  peiHcels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  co- 
rymbose manner.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  snudi  J  "^^f/to  '♦lO 
its  flesh  red.  {Dec,  Prod.,  u.  p.  538.)  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  fl.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  trunk  Gin.  or  8 in.  in  diameter;  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica; and  introduce<l  into  England  in  1822. 
According  to  Michaux,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
southern  states;  but  was  principally  observed 
by  him  in  the  district  of  Maine  and  the  state 
of  V'crmont,  where  it  is  called  the  small  cherry,  and  the  red  cherry.  It  Howcr- 
in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  July.  Michaux  states  that  this  cherry  i^ 
remarkable  for  spriiiginu  up  spontaneously  in  all  places  which  have  iK-eu 
anciently  cultivated,  and  even  on  those  part«  o(  forests  which  have  been 
burned^  cither  extensively  by  accident,  or  merely  where  a  fire  has  been 
lighted  by  a  passing  stranger.  In  tliis  respect,  he  .says  that  it  resembles  tire 
paper  birch,  which  has  the  same  peculiarity-  Of  all  the  cherries  of  North 
America,  he  obser>es,  the  C\  boreiilis  is  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy with  the  cultivated  cherry  of  Europe ;  and  hence  he  considers  it  ihr 
best  American  stock  for  the  Eiuopean  cherry.  Pursh  describes  it  a.s  ;i 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely  hard  and  fine-grained  ;  but 
the  cherri^,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth,  and 
hence  called  choke  cherries.  From  the  appearance  of  tlie  trees  in  Me.«?srs 
Loddiges^B  arboretum,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C 
aylvestris. 

-*  10.  C.  pl-'mila  Mirhx,    The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

tdt^ntificntHM,  Micbx.  Fl  Bor.  Amvt.,  8,  |j.  SSfl  ;  Lola,  La  N,  Dm  Htm., 5,  p  SJ, ;  Dec  Pt«d,.  2,  p  5.7? 

ikin«  Mill.!i  p.  Jli 
Si^tuiMgirtet     l*riln%a  i>{itt\il»  Lm.  Uant..  1&  ;  Punk  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  I.  p. 231.  ;   CVnaua  gi»<>*' 

Jtf<i'»«-A  yfrtk.,  iT,2. ;  Bafoumirtter.  or  Nega,  nr  Menel  du  Caii*da,  Ft. 
llHgttn^mg.     Mill.  Icon..  L  80.  C  il 

Kpcc.  CAar^f  ^c.  Branches  twiggy-  Leaves  obovate-tjblong,  upright,  glabrou», 
indistu»ctlv  serrulated,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon  peduncles,  dis- 
posed  rather  umbdiately.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black. 
(Dec.  Prod,/u.]i.5ti1.)  A  low  somewhat  prucuml>ent  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  low  grounds  mid  swantps 
Introtluced  in  1766.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  oroducc^ 
it*  flowers  in  May,  whicli  are  succeeded  by  red  and  very  acid  ft-uil.  It 
formn  a  curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high,  and  i^ 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  dwarf  noits,  when  so  grafted.  Sir  W.  J.  Hookt-r 
su8|>ect»  this  to  I*  the  same  as  C.  tleprl-ssa.  It  ha^  been  compared.  Sir  M  . 
J.  Hooker  observes,  in  itx  general  habit,  to  ilmygdalu.s  nJuia;  and  such  n 
compnriMin  is  erfunlly  applirnhJe  to  C.  depre^sB.  (Fi,  Hm .  /tmrr,,  i.  p,  107,  > 
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-t  II.  C.  o£PRb''ssa  pa.    The  depressed,  or  proMtrate,  Lhtny  Tree. 

tdenttjlcatiotk     Punh  FL  Amrr.  Sppl,  1.  p.  S3&. ;  Dec  Prod.«  8.  p.  5SB. ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amar.,  I. 

|iL  168.  i  r^n't  MU).,  £  p.  514. 
JlwMcwMws.     C.  ptimilA,  meA*.  Pi.  Bor.  Amrr.,  I.  p.  SH6.,  not  PrOout  pitmllA  L.  ;  J".  Suiquch&ikc. 

mUd.  Emum.,  iiy.,  BatntM.,  ed.  S^  p.  S86. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  ungled,  depressed,  prostrate.  Leaves  cuneate- 
lanceolate,  sparingly  serrate,  glabrous,  glaucous  Ijeneath,  Flowers  in 
grouped  sessile  umbels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii, 
n.  538.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Atnerica^  from  Canoda  to 
Virginia,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  spreads  its  branches 
very  much,  and  does  not  rise  above  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  fruit  is 
block,  small,  and  agreeably  lasted  j  and^  in  America,  is  called  the  sand 
cherry.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1805,  and  distinguished  at  sight  from  all 
the  other  species,  not  less  by  its  prostrate  habit*  than  by  its  glaucous  leaves, 
which  bear  some  resemhlance  in  shape  to  those  of  Jm ygdalus  nana ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  those  of  C  pumila;  with  whom,  judging 
from  the  plants  under  these  names  in  the  London  gardens,  we  agree  in 
thinking  the  species  identical,  notwithstanding  the  different  descriptioiia 
given  to  the  two  kinds  by  botanists. 

•  12.  C.  py«mj;'a  L<hs.    The  pygmy  Cherry  Tree, 

Uent^ltmitm.    Loii.  in  N.  Du  Hutl,  5.  jv  dS.  anil  SL  ;  D«e.  Prod.,  fi.  p.  5%. ;  Den'i  Mm.,  2.  p.  51 3 
Si/wmtfmt:,    Praniu  pygtnc'a  ttlUd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  9<Jd.,  funk  FL  Amer.  Sept.^  I.  p.  £31. 

Spec.  Char.t  ^f*-  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  but  tapered  to  the  base,  and  rather 
acute  at  the  tip,  sharph'  serrated*  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  with  2 
glands  at  the  bnse.  Flowers  of  the  size  of  those  of  P.  spinosa,  dis- 
posed in  sessile  uml)cls,  a  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  black,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  pen,  a  little  succulent.  (Dec.  Prwi.^  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  al)out  4- ft. 
or  5  ft,  high,  a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vii^nia, 
introduced  in  1823.     It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  fruit  is  very  indifferent. 

$   13.  C  NIGRA  Low.     The  black  Cherry  Tree. 

IdeniiAeatiOH.   LoU.  In  N,  Du  H*tb.,  5.  p.  S?.  No.  SS. :  Simi  Bot  Mag.,  t.  Wll.v  Hook.  PI.  Bor.  Amrr., 

1.  p;  IffT.  {  Dpe  Prttl..  t  p.  538.  J  Don'*  Mill.,  S  p.  511 
llimMymn.     Pranu*  nlgri  Ait.    Hort.  Kau.,  2tl  ed  ,1  p.  19S.. 

Atncrifftn«  DartingianXn  Amer.  Lttr.  X.  H.  qf  Nem  York. 
Kngro0iftgt,    Bot  Mag.,  L  1 117. ,  and  our  Jlgg.  +11,  Mi.  4  ]  2 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Lenf  with  2 
glands  upon  the  petiole,  and 
the  disk  ovate-acuminate.  Flow- 
era  in  sessile  umbels,  few  in 
an  umhel.  Calyx  purple;  its 
lobes  obtuse,  and  their  margins 
glaiidcd.  (Dec.  Prod./]\.  p.  3.'i8.) 
A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Canada,  and  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains  ;  introduced 
in  1773.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May;  and  its  flowers^  from  the  purplish  tinge  of  the  anthers,  have  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  fruit,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  h.\s  not  been  pro- 
duced in  England,  is  described  by  Sir  \\.  3.  Hooker  as  being  as  large  as  a 
moderate-sixed  cherry,  and,  apparently,  red.  The  leaves,  the  wood,  and 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  as  seen  in  the  gardens  about  London,  are 
much  more  those  of  a  plum,  than  those  of  a  cherry.  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  producing  its  blossoms  later  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon plum,  but,  like  n,  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in  other  gardens  near  London, 
which  flower  every  year. 

A  14.  C.  HYFAiALis  Aficfix.     The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 

tdfuHficaHoH.    Loif.  in  N.  Du  Ham ,  5.  p.  I9i. ;   Utc  Prort.,  fi.  |\  iSSa  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bot.  Amer  .  1- 

p.  I«.  ;  Doii'»MJII.,2.p,  514 
%^inniftnr*     F.  hfctniti*  Mfchr.  Fl.  Bor.  An 

C*roL.  1,  p.  4481.  ;  the  bluclt  Choke  Cherry 


Puftk  Fk  Amer.  Sept,  I.  pi  331. ;  P. 
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Spec.  Char.^  Sfc,  Leaves  oblong-oval,  or  oval,  abruptly  acuminate.  Flowers 
glabrous,  diiposed  umbeilately.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate.  Fruit 
nearly  ovate,  and  blackish.  {Dec,  Prod.^  ii.  p.  o.'^S  )  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  ft,  or  ^fL,  oru  the  western  mountaiJis  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina. The  fruit  is  small,  hlack,  and  extremely  astringent^  but  L*atal>le  m 
winter.  It  is  commonly  calletl  by  the  inhabitants  the  black  choke  cherry^ 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1805,  but  is  not  common  in  collections. 
Sir  W.J.  Hooker  says  that  this  species  is  unknown  to  him,  and  that  Dr. 
Darlington  thinks  the  P.  hyemaiis  of  Elliot  is  the  P,  nigra  of  authors, 
and  hi8  /*.  aracricana :  auch  is  the  state  of  confusion  which  exists  among 
the  species  of  this  genuj^.  In  all  probability,  if  all  the  alleged  species  were 
grown  in  the  same  garden,  not  above  half  of  them  would  be  found  distinct. 

•  15.  C.  chiVasa  Michx.     The  Chicasaw  Cherry  Tree. 

f^rmJiflcatiim      Mtrhx.  FI.  Bnr,  Amer,,  1.  p.  »4 1    LoU  In  S.  tht  Htm.,  5.  p.  1«3. ;  I>«,  Prod.,  i 

p.  5.«.  i  iXm**  .Mill,  i  p.  /it*. 
%wo«yMrj.     Pri^nu*  ch(ca«i  Purth  Ft.  Anur  Srpt,  I.  pi  33SL  ;  J»  iniiUtin  IVatt,  OtroL  ;  ChtcBiaw 

Pluro,  \n  Corolrmn, 

Spec.  Char.^  4-r.  Branches  glabrous,  becoming  rather  spiny.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  acute,  or  acuminate.  Flowers  upon  ver\'  short  peduncles,  and  mostly 
in  pairs.  Cakx  glabrous,  its  lobes  very  short.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  firaall, 
Tellow.  (Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May;  and  the  flowers 
are  succeeded  bv  a  small,  yellow,  agreeably  tasted  fruit.  According  to 
Michaux,  it  was  introduced  into  the  cultivated  parts  of  North  America  by 
the  Chicasaw  Indiana ;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Chicasaw  plum. 
Pursh  observes  that,  as  it  generally  occurs  where  ancient  Indian  camps 
have  been  formed,  Michaux's  conjecture  may  be  correct.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1806,  and  plants  of  it  are  in  Loddiges^s  arboretum. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  ob.wrve8  that  a  plant  which  he  received  under  I  hi* 
name  appeare<l  to  him  identical  with  C  borealis. 

•  16.  C.  pubb'scens  Ser.     The  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 

Ijap.538.;l 
PriknuB  putitMxnt  Pk.  FI.  Amrr.  fitpt.,  I.  p.  .}3I. ;  P  iphKracArpa  Mich*.  Ft.  Bar  Amtr  , 


tdfl»t0eatiam.    Serinfe  in  Dec  ^wl^  2.  p.  538. ;  Don'*  MHl.,  S._p.  514 
p  ^i^..  notof  SwarU. 


Sj/tunt^meu 


Spec.  ChaT.,^c.  Young  branches  pubescent.  Leaves  with  the  di^k  shortly  oval, 
aerrulatni,  and  usually  %vith  ^  glands  at  its  base.  Flowers  in  sessile  umbels, 
few  in  an  umbel ;  pedicels  and  calyxes  pubescent.  Fruit  upon  a  short  pedi- 
cel, globose,  brownish  purple,  austere.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  538.)  A  low  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Ixyrders  of  hikes.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  o\'  any  other  American  species  ;  and  they  are 
succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  brownish  purple,  very  astringent.  It  wa>*  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1620,  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arb<> 
ret>im.  • 


*   17.  C.  pknnsvlva'mca  Ltm,    The  Pennsylvanian  Cherry  Tree. 


Lol«.  in  N.  Du  H»m  ,  ft.  |i  9. ;  Dec.  Prod  ,  4.  p.  53«>. ;  Don'i  MllL,  2.  p.  SI*. 
Pnlnu*  iwnnajplvbuicA  L.  Fit.  Suppt.,  p'SSS.,  Part*,  FI.  Amrr.  M.,  I.  «,  33). 
■lea  Wtad.Baum.  eiht  IBll.p.  310.  ;  P  lancco(ftl<  mtM.  ^M.,  p.  9«(K 

Viim.  Abb.,  p.  S4tt.  I.  3  r  s. 


Sprc.  Ckar.f  Ac     I>«tc«  with  t«rngtAnd«  iit  the  biuie  of  thr  dull,  which  U  ohlonir.iAnrmUtc,  ani. 


mln«t«.  an<i 
«h«ra«(f>r 
EntUn4  I 

th..i. 


Flow#r»  iiitpo»p<l  In  grmi|)Hl  tcaitle  umbel*,  whirh  hjivr  ..-,mrthir>({  of  the 

{)<c.  Prod.,  II    p.  S/IM)     A  iirttive  of  North  Am.  i  iim  Nmw 

waodi  ami  ptniitalicmt.     According  to  I'unli  tilc«  thcr 

riiit  ii  i mall,  but  agrfrable  to  r«L     .Sir  W.  J.  1  ,,a  «ort  m 

1frrA.r.,  In  whirh   he  may  probably  bi?  cur r »:•••»       >.>  i    mivr,  iiowcvor, 

->^"aukc  the  whole  gcntu  apfiran  in  a  ^tale  of  confuiion,  hut  bccatt»ti>, 

1  to  have  heen  introduced  in  177i.  *e  hare  never  •een  the  plmit  ii» 

>i<.»<iMiiiUy,  fed  unabl«  to  give  any  decided  opinion  nM^^Nx'ting  it 


A  18.  C  japo'nica  Low. 

I>nti  tn  V  Du  Ham-,  3 


St/m^fffmiu      Priinit*  japcmica  TAaaV 

l'fr$.  *:«•*.,  i  p.  is. 
Kmtrmmtmgi.    Sot.  Rag.,  I,  Ifl^l  .  nud  niir/Tr*  41.1.  «14 

3  n  If 


The  Japan  Cherry  Tree. 

Dwi*»  MHU,  «.  p.  51*. 

and  U»dl.  tn  Bot   Hfg,,  L  1601. 


J«p.,  p.  801 


F.  llnftn. 
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PART  III 


Spec.  Char.,  jfr.    Leaves  ovAte,  aemniaslcd.  gU- 
brnu«,  ihining.     Peduncle*    voUtary.     Lobes 
nfciilrK  tborter  than  the  tut*.  {Don't  MM., 
ii.  p.  AHO     A  ihrub,  •omrwliat  trnder,  grow, 
ing  3  fl.  or  4  0.  hi^h,  wirh  nunicr«u»,  f  lender,   . , . 
puri^lifh   or    tirowiiUh  te^   t>viR*.  which  arc    V^ 
covered  with   i  profuoifin  of  |i.ilo  blush-cp-     ■ 
loured  (lowf  re,  from  v   r -i    •     >^«  ty.     It  wu 
iHlfCMluccd  frura  Chi'!  ..r  earlier, 

by   John    lUcr...    K.  ;  .  t  1801.) 

The  tigure  in  Ihi?  Bm '..^.,:rr  i«i  from 

A  plant  ubich  wu  grown  iii  a  Kft^n-houiie; 
and  oiin  i«  from  one  which  flowered  in  (he 
open  ganleii,  which  will  Account  for  the  dif. 
ference  in  their  a[i(>eArance. 


4U 


i  J  u,c.ui..L-,  <„       ^.„r,„. .....H  /jV   Mfl«/..Ti.    Bat,   Af»r.  t  S17<i,  nnd  of 

- ;  and  our  ^v.  415,  and  4l4i.  -i-  Flowert  temi- 

I  1-.. .MLS  often  confounded  4-16 

t^cEvdivf  uifditr  \\\K  iidihr  ui  .<<  (joiMiU  j  the  one  U  that  uomp 
de»rriU.M.  which  may  he  knnwn  at  any  oeauin  by  the  pur. 
pliah  or  brovrniftli   red  cohtur  itf  the  Imrk  of  iti  young 

th(><)lt ;,  and.  In  fuiiimer,  by  iCi  |;Ubroiu>, 
*4  I  \  finely  lerrat^  IfOTet*  which  have  a  rwl» 

dii»h  tinge  on  their  niarinn«,  and  on  the 

midntx.       The  other,  C.    »in6n»i»    dc- 

ocribed  below,   the  f  rilnu*  japonica  of 

Ker,  and  of  the  HAmniersmlth  and  other 

nurterlM,  may  \\e  known  in  the  winter 

ceaton  by  the   tiBht   green    or   grcyt<ii 

colour  nf  the  bark  of  tl»  young  khoot«  j 

by  id  larger,  p«ler.ook>ur«d,  and  com. 

]>atatively    rugo»e    leave*,    doubly    or 

eo«r«ely  oerrated  ;  and  byita  more  com- 

pad  habit  cX  growth.     The  flower*  »f 

this  sort  ore  abo  on  longer  petlunclet, 

reeembhng   thove  of   a  cherry ;    while 
thoocof  C  jap6nica  ntaltiplei,  the  v^tn^gdaUit  puinila,  or  double  dwarf  nimrmii  m  *hr 
nurterica,  have  much  ihorler  peduiirle*.  and  arc  Kiniftime«  ncLtrlv  »e<'  ■* 

plant  more  the  Bjipforance  of  a  PrOnuf  than  that  of  a  ri^raaui     The  r 
tlpJca  hat  been  in  culUvatiou  in  Briltah  gardeni,  under  the  name  of  Am'^ ,  ,, 

alnce  the  days  of  Bithop  Compton;  and,  though  it  i«  stated  in  books  to  havf  U.'tH  in- 
troduced (Vom  Africa,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  lieing  of  Asiatic  origin.  The 
great  confuaion  which  exists  reapertini;  Ihi^i  t^^l3  plants,  in  Imtanical  works,  has  in- 
duced us  to  examine,  with  particular  :i!'  ilairts  of  them  that  are  in  the  Hor* 
I  tlcultural  SoclctvU  Oanrlen,  and  in  the  i  i  Nursery.  In  the  former  garden, 
there  is  nt  this  nine  '.Tunc  10th,  1ST7'  '  if.i  in  M?  >i:ip!c  ^ritp,  hut  not  in 
its  double  state  i  Ihi  iinqiic»- 
tioiublythcC  *n\\  '  '  '  '  In  the 
llatniDfrsinith  N'ui.  .  m..  i,  :  ,  ,  <  \,  there 
called  wlmfgdalua  pnunla,  or  (uf  iii^lhiIl-  ilw.ifi  olunmd,  pntumn  HI  jiji.niiM  nur»pry 
HriM^  with  tome  dosent  of  ptonta  or  C  sinensis,  there  called  Trdnus  Japontca,  or  the 
double  Chin««e  oJmondL  Wc  have  considered  it  necessary  to  be  Ihui  parUcuIar,  to 
Jnsti/y  u*  for  having  deviated  from  the  Aj£.  Maf,.  and  Bat.  Tlfg.  . 

ii  19.  C.  sine'nsis  G'.  Dim.    The  Chinese  Cherry. 

idmt&leation.    Don's  ^filL,  S- p-  51*. 

AuncM^Mv.    /'r^tnus  ja|)6nica  Ker  in  Bof.  BfMt  t.  S7- 

Sngrftffi»e*-    Dot  Reg,  t.  a7. ;  and  nur  Jig.  417. 

Sjtfr.  Char.,  S(C.     I^eiwes  ovate-lanccnlate,  doubly  tfpatod, 

wrinkled  from  veins  benealh.    Pt-dunclcs  sutwaggreffate, 

(DiMi'i  jWi//.,  ii-  p.  51+, l     There  is  no  single  state  ofthi* 

spcckcs  in  Kritairt.  but  there  is  a  ptorH  of  the  double  va- 
riety againi^t  n.  ^r\ll  sn  ttir  llnrtirultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, nnni^  t1i»ro  t)l»*riOj  and,  as 

noticed  iJi  re  are  many  plant* 

in  the   M  r   the   n^me  of  P 

jap&nica,  '  '       "   'My  or- 

namenUI  vs  to 

Ibaheiglit  i  wit)i 

ftowen.  wit.v..  „,,(.^M.  ....... i>  !mc  ,,m.  I  con- 

tinue throughout  JUay.     1  he  {tlant  more 

trndn-  than  C.  i  multiplex,  which  j"  >  gar> 

dens  hf  a  hanly  l»order  shrub;  and,  i  .  .,  i         i  ivimr. 

able  situations,  it  require*  to  l>e  ptanu-d  jtg^ib^ki  a  wall. 

Flowers  semi-double,  with  the  petali  red  on  the  upper 

dde,  and  white  mi  the  under.     Though    this  and  the 

preceding  snrt  are  quite  distinct,  there   Is  nothing   In 

that  distinctness,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  determine  that 

they  arc  not  varieties  of  the  umc  species.    Plant*,  in  thc« 

London  nurseries,  of  this  and  the  prtccding  wort,  are 

ta.  M.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  I  fra-ir.    C  Jaiiunicx,  in  its 

•ingla  otMe,  haa  scarcwly  yet  been  propagatt>d  for  sale. 
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•  S?0.  C.  JALi'ciNA   G.I)on.     The  Nrillow-Zrororf  Cherr}  Tree, 

.     Don '•  Mill,  S,  p. 514. 
Prtinui  folldna  f.fndt.  in  0iDr<.  TVoM.  j  Chliif.Cb».Lee»orTUiig-Chob-I^r,  CMiHtt*. 

Spre,  Char,,  ^c.  Flowers  usuttUy  solitan',  shorter  timn  the  leaves.  Leuvea 
obovate»  ticuininute<J,  glandulurly  serrated,  giobrous.  Sti]>uleii  subuiatet 
glandular,  length  of  the  pcdole.  Petiole  ^landless,  {Don't  AftU.y  ii,  p.  514.) 
A  shriih,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  a  native  of  China,  intro- 
duced in  1822.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  nnd  the  fruit  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  myrobulan  phuti.  According  to  G.  Don,  it  is  neatly 
allied  to  C.glaoduldsa,  mentioned  below. 

C  Spccict  belonging  to  the  preceding  Subdivision  (B.),  mtt  yet  introduced. 

t  C.  Ph6shia  Ifomlft,  {D,  Don  FL  AV/?.,  p.  239,),  Priinus  cerasoldes 
D,  Ddn  (/^od.  FL  AVyj.,  p.  289. ;  Dtyn't  MilL,  h.  p.  503.),  is  a  native  of  Ne- 
pal, where  it  is  called  phosbiu,  with  flowers  of  a  pule  rose  colour.  It  is  a 
tree,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

*  C.  Piiddura  Ruxb.  ( IVai/.  PI.  Rar.  A*iat.,  ii.  p.  37. 1. 143.)  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  fruit  like  that  of  a  common  cherry.  Its  wood  is  considered  very 
useful.  It  flowers  in  October  and  November;  and,  in  its  native  country, 
where  it  is  called  puddum,  it  is  very  abundant. 

A  C  glandulota^  n  C.  dxpetOy  and  ft  C.  »«nia  Lots.,  are  Japan  shrubs,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  described  by  Thunberg ;  and,  after  him,  by  Loiscleur, 
in  the  Noui^au  Dn  Uamel ;  and  in  Don*s  Miil.,  ii.  p.  513. 

Js  C.  hiimiiis  Moris.  {Etcnch.  Sard.^  p.  17.)  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
habit  of  C.  prostruta,  but  diHers  from  it  in  having  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
hottry,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  would  be  a  desirable  introduction. 


$  ii.    ^ddi  viH  Ser,     The  true  Bird  Cherrif  Kinds  of  Qerasits, 

>f  the  same  year's 
Leaves  deciduous. 


Sect.  Char.    Flowers  produced  ufjon  the  Bhoots  of  the  same  year's  growth 
as  the  flowem ;  the  latter  disposed  racemosely. 


I  :  Dec  n.  Pt..  i.  p.  4Sa  i  Prod.,  S  p  aJa. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  y.  514. 
L  Sp.<  ^l^i  Jbci]   PI.  Auttr. ;  Roltde  StLnte  Lucfc,  or  Pmnier  oclo. 
.  f/rr. 
ui.;  J*cg.  Fl.  Auttr.,  t.  287. ;  utd  tho  plate  of  ihU  cpecin  In  our 


A.  Specie/  of  Bird  Cherrif  Trees  already  in  Cultivation  in  Briiain* 
t  21.  C.  M.tUA'LBB  Mill   The  Mahaleb,  or  perfumed^  Cherry  Tree. 

rtot,  Ff   ;   MjiIi.1 

JtamrnPiHgM.    N.  ini  tt*m, 
jpiborul  Volume. 

9j^.  C/ntr.,  ^c.  Leaves  cordately  ovate,  denticulate,  glandedj  curved. 
Flowers  in  leafy  subcorymbose  racemes.  Fruit  black,  between  ovate  and 
round.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  539.  and  E.  of  PI.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the 
njiddle  and  south  v\'^  Europe,  where  it  ^rows  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft. 
to  20  rt,  and  upward.%  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1714. 
Vafiettei.   Besides  one  with  variegated  leaves,  there  arc: — 

Tt  C.  M.  2  fritctu  flavo  Hort.  has  yellow  fruit.     There  is  a  plant  of  thii 

variety  in  tiie  garden  of  the  London  Horticuhural  Society. 
t  C.  M.  3  laitfiliutn  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 
tscription.  A  handsome  small  tree,  with  a  white  burk,  and  numerous 
iches.  The  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  apricot,  but 
of  a  puler  green.  The  fruit  in  the  species  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
wild  cherry,  black,  and  very  bitter  to  the  taste;  but  greedily  eaten  by  thrushes 
and  bUickbirds.  Gerard  describes  the  fruit  as  being  as  hard  us  a  bead  of 
coral,  and  shining.  The  wood,  the  leaver*,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  arc 
powerfully  scented ;  the  flowers  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  supportable  in  a 
room.  The  tree,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  seldom  found  above  IHft.  or  20ft, 
high  ;  but,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
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tdft,  or  30  ft. ;  ttverag;)ng  u  rate  of  growth  trotu  I  i'l,  tu  lb  in.  unnuaUy  for  tha 
first  10  years. 

Geography t  HiMtorif^  Sfc  It  18  found  wild  in  the  tiiiddle  and  south  of 
France,  the  south  of  Germany,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  in  (Jriin  Tartary ;  and 
it  was  found  by  Pallas  in  abundance  on  Mount  Caucasuh,  v%here  it  diflered 
from  the  European  variety  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  coming  out  together, 
and  in  the  leaves  being  more  cordate  and  aeuniiimtc.  The  tree  is  very  general 
in  Fitmce,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts.  It  is  very  comuioa  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ste.  Lucie,  whence  its  name  of  bois  de  Ste.  Lucie. 
Trees  of  it  are  tiometimcs  found,  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  trunks  4ft.  in 
circumference.  The  tree  is  very  geuerully  cultivated  in  England,  as  an  orna- 
Jiiental  plant.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  but  was  known  long  before,  from 
the  circumstance,  as  Gerard  informs  us,  of  "  the  cunning  French  perfumers 
making  bracelets,  chains,  and  such  like  trifling  toys,  of  the  fruit,  which  they 
nend  into  England,  smeared  ovtr  with  some  old  sweet  compound  or  other, 
and  here  sell  unto  our  curious  old  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  for  rare  and  stnmge 
pome-umbers  [scented  balls],  for  great  sums  of  money."  (»/ti// «*««'#  Gerard.) 

Properties  nvd  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  miahaleb  is  hard,  brown,  veined, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Its  smell  is  less  powerful,  and  more  agree- 
able, when  it  is  dry,  than  when  the  sap  is  in  it.  In  a  dry  state  it  weighs  59  lb. 
4  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought  alter  by  cabinetuiakers, 
on  account  of  its  fragrance,  hardness,  and  the  fine  polish  which  it  receives ; 
and  it  is  sold  by  them  green,  in  thin  veneers,  because  in  that  state  it  does  not 
crackj  or,  at  least,  the  slits,  or  chinks,  are  less  perceptible.  In  the  Vosges,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Lucie,  a  great  deal  of  this  wood  is 
sold  to  ttirners,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  and  snuffU>oxes« 
In  Lorraine,  ihe  wood  of  the  maiialeb  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the 
C.  /^adus;  and  the  latter,  also  a  handsome  wood,  is  often  sold  for  the  former. 
The  leaves  are  powerfully  fragrant,  more  particularly  when  dried :  they  are 
greedily  eaten  by  cattle  ami  sheep,  and  they  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  gtt4ne. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  employed  by  perfumers  to  scent  soap.  The  wood 
is  highly  prized  as  fuel,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  which  it  sends  forth  when 
burning;  on  which  account  it  was  planted,  vn  many  parts  of  France,  by  the 
ancient  nobility,  as  undergrowth.  It  was  also,  for  the  same  reason,  planted 
us  hedges.  One  of  the  principiU  uses  in  which  the  plant  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  France  is,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  different  kinds  of  fruit- 
bearing  cherries ;  for  which  it  has  the  advantages  of  growing  on  a  very  poor 
soil;  of  coming  into  sap  15  days  later  than  the  common  wild  cherry,  by 
which  means  the  grafting  season  is  prolonged ;  and,  lastly,  of  dwarfing  the 
plants  grafted  on  it.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  partly  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  principally  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
dwarf  species  of  a  genus  which  will  unite  to  a  tall  robust-growing  species, 
the  mahaleb,  when  grafted  on  the  common  wild  cherry  (C  sylvestris),  grows 
to  a  larger  tree  than  when  on  its  own  root.^. 

Soit^  Situation^  4"c,  The  mahaleb  will  grow  in  any  poor  soil  that  is  dry, 
even  in  the  most  arid  sands  and  naked  chalks ;  and,  as  it  forms  a  low  bushy 
tree  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  wind,  it  may  be  planted  in  an  exposed 
situation.  \VTicn  young  plants  are  to  l>e  raised  from  seed,  the  fruit  is  sown 
as  soon  aii  ripe,  or  preserved  among  sand  till  the  following  spring,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  cherry,  (Sec  p.  700.)  ^^eedling  plants  generally  grow 
1  ft.  in  length  the  first  year,  and  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  the  second  year.  The 
tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  layers,  by  slips  from  the  stool,  taken  off'  with 
a  few  roots  attached,  and  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  from  the  roots. 

SMittiet.  There  aretrpM  of  C«ruu»  MakdJeh  >l  Syoi>,  *nd  M>me  other  plurt'*  in  ihe  no^bbour. 
hood  or  Lon<lon,  upwAnU  of  iflift  hkgh.  In  Ireland,  at  Kilkejinv,  kit  VVoodttdck  P&rk,  Iberc  If  one 
tfitl.  high,  with  Ji  trtink  I  ft.  4  In.  in  diameter.  In  France,  at  Pari*,  in  Ute  Jardln  dn  Planlei,  a 
tree,  40  jrean  pJanted,  ia  4(1  ft.  high,  the  diameter  r>r  tht  trunk  17  m,,  and  of  the  head  iSIL  4  ai 
Avranchei,  In  the  Botanic  Garden.  30  yean  planted.  It  it25(L  hlfh.  In  th«  Londnn  nurBerien.afrd' 
}in«,  from  I  ft.  to£fi  high,  are  )^.  per  hundred  ;  and  lanre  planti,  from  U  to  |ji.  rirf,  each.  At 
Bullwylkr  they  are  60  rent*  each. 


CHAP.  X1,J/. 


ROBAXEJE.       CiC  HAS  US. 


Tfid 


It  « 

tdm^atiom,     Dec.  Kl,  Fr 
Bird  Cherry 


r.  Parous  -Dec. 

4  p,»0.  i 


The  Bird  Cherry  Tre«. 


PhmL.  &  p  5.9X  :  Don't  Mill  »  $.  p.  $15. 
Pnlnuii  Pitaat  th*.  Sp,,  CJl ,    Hook.  Bril   Flora,  p.  i9U., 


^NM/4  £iv  flora,  1.  p.  SM. ; 

-..-  .w J.  Fowl  Chtmr  ;  Hag.lwrry,   &^3/.  ;  CrrUitr  k  (]^4^^^>«,   M<>riiiFr  k   Grappn,  Liu. 

tier.Putier,  ur  l\itlrt,  fiiiix  Bok*  dt>See.  Liicte.  /"r.  ;  llny-liirr.  Swe^Uth  ;  Tnubcden  Klncbv,  ffrf . 
£j^rraNivr>'     ^ng'  ^t,  t  13&}. ;  vid  the  t>Ute  ol  this  ipenv*  in  uur  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolute,  somewhat  nfuminate,  thin,  serru- 
late, with  the  teeth  rather  spreading.  Iliiccmes  long,  leafy.  Fruit  round, 
bitter.  Wild,  on  hills  and  in  hedges^  in  Europe.  (Z)cc.  Prml.,,  ii,  p.  539.) 
A  low  tree,  indij^enous  in  most  ports  of  central  Europe,  and  as  far  north 
as  Lapland.  Scringe,  in  Dec*  Prod,,  ha»  characterised  four  forms  o(  this 
species,  aa  follows :  — 

1  C.  P.  I  vuigarv  Ser.  C.  Padus  Drc,  (FL  Fr.,  iv.  p.  580.)  and  Ltm, 
{2V,  Du  Ham,,  s,  t.  1.)  —  This  kind  has  large  flowers  loosely  disposed 
upon  loni;  pedicels,  and  black  fruit. 
Tt  C.  P.  ^parvijidra  Ser.  ((Ed.  F/.  Dan.,  t.  203.)— This  has  smaller 
flowers,  upon  shorter  pedicels,  which  are  disposed  mure  densely ; 
and  black  fruit. 
C\  P.  3  rubra  Ser.  — This  has  red  fruit.  It  is  the  C.  Padus  fructu 
rubro  of  Dec.  and  of  Loiseleur,  in  the  |>lace3  cited  nbove;  and, 
according  to  Mt.  Hort,  Kew,,  2d  ed.  p.  299.,  it  is  the  /'runus  rubra 
of  WilUL  Arb.,  237.  t.  +.  f  2. 
C.  P.  4  bravteota  Ser,  —  This  has  very  numerous  flowers,  and  their 
pedicels  are  attended  by  long  bracteas.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  distinguished  by  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  by  which  the  latter  are  bent  down,  both  when  in  blossom 
and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree  a  pendulou)> 
uppenrance. 

Dcicnptiuti.  In  a  wild  state,  the  bird  cherry  formi  o  small  tree,  or  large 
bush,  of  10 fl.  or  12ft.  in  height;  but,  in  good  soil,  and  trained  to  a  single 
stem,  it  will  attain  to  double  that  height,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  upwards  ol  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  spreading,  and  coverct!  with  a  purplish 
bark,  snotted  with  white.  The  leaves  are  finely  serrated,  smooth,  and  some- 
what glaucous ;  and  tlieir  sccnl,  when  bruised,  resembles  that  of  rue.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  in  copious,  long,  drooping  clusters,  making  nn 
eli^nt  appearance  in  spring,  but  scarcely  lasting  u  fortnight.  The  fruit  is 
■mall,  black,  austere,  und  bitter,  with  a  large  corrugated  nut.  "  Birds  of 
several  kinds  soon  devour  this  fruit,  which  is  nauseous,  and  nrobably  dan* 
geroiui  to  mankind ;  though,  perha^)s,  like  that  of  the  cherry  laurel,  not  of 
so  deadly  a  quality  as  the  essential  oil  or  distilled  water  of  the  leaves.'* 
{Ens.  Flora,  ii.  p.  354.)  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  attaining  the 
height  of  10  fl.  or  12  ft.  in  5  or  6  years ;  and,  us  it  has  a  loose  head,  and  beursi 
[jruning,  it  allows  the  grass  to  grow  under  it. 

Gfograpkj/,  Ifufory,  ifc.  The  bird  cherry  is  found  wild  in  woodi  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north-west  of  Asia.  It  grows  on  Mount  Cauca^ 
sus,  in  Russia,  in  Sil>eriaas  iar  as  lat.  62°  n.,  in  Lapland  as  far  as  lat.  70°  tt., 
and  in  Kamtschatko.  It  h  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in 
many  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  north  of  England,  according 
to  Winch,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  1600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  common  as  an  undergrowth,  in  native  woods,  more  particulRrly 
in  tolerably  dry  soils.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  (see  p.  17.);  and  seems 
to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Matthiolus  on  the  Continent,  and  by  Gerard  in 
Britain.  Gerard  says  that,  in  his  time,  it  grew  wild  in  the  woods  of  Kent, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  stock  to  graft  cherries  on,  more  particularly  the 
Flanders  cherry.     In  Lancashire,  he  says,  it  was  found  in  almost  every  hedge. 

Propertki  taut  LV*.  The  wood  is  hard  and  3'e]lowi8h,  and,  in  a  green  state, 
it  bos  a  disagreeable  bitter  odour  and  taste  ;  whence  the  French  name  puHet, 
from  pur-r.  It  is  much  sought  after  in  France  by  the  cabinetmakers  and 
turners,  who  increase  the  beauty  of  its  veining  by  sawing  out  the  boards  dia* 
gonally,  that  is,  obliquely  across  the  trunk,  instead  of  pMratlel  with  its  length. 
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The  fruit,  though  nttuaeous  to  the  tnstc  when  eatcni  fresh  fiitm  the  tree,  givei* 
an  ttgreeabic  flavour  to  brandy;  mal  is  sometimes  added  to  home-made  wines. 
In  Sweden  tuul  Lnpland,  and  also  in  .some  parts  of  Husbia,  the  bruised  fruit  ii* 
Icrmented,  and  a  powerful  s[nrit  distilled  from  it.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
bark  is  considered  by  the  FinUitidersasantLsyphilitic.  Sheep,  goats,  and  swine 
cat  the  leaves:  cows  are  fond  of  them,  but  horses  refuse  them.  (Lm.)  In 
Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the  Cerasuifii  Ptidus  is  an  an  ornamental  tree ;  and 
few  make  a  finer  appearance  than  it  does,  either  when  in  flower,  in  April  and 
May  ;  or  in  August,  when  covered  with  its  pendent  racemes  of  black  fruit.  It 
conies  into  flower  a  little  before  the  ornamental  crab  tree^,  and  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Morbus  aucuparia  and  the  Jeer  /^latanoides. 

5oi/,  SUufition^  Propngation^  ^c.  The  bird  cherry  prefers  a  dry  soil ;  but  it 
will  not  thrive  on  such  poor  ground  as  the  pcrfumetl  cherry.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  situation  ;  hut,  to  attain  a  tunber-iike  size,  it  requires  the  shelter 
cither  of  a  favourable  lociility,  or  of  adjoining  trees.  The  species  is  propfi^ 
jcated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  those  of  C.  XInftaLb, 
The  red-fruited  variety,  which  is  properly  a  race,  will  frequently  come  true 
from  seed;  as,  doubtless,  will  the  early-flowering  and  late-flowering  varieties, 
which  may  be  observed  in  copse  woods  where  this  tree  abounds.  C.  P. 
bracteosa  Scr,^  which  is  n  very  remarkable  variety,  and  one  which  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection,  both  on  account  of  its  hu"ge  racemes  of  flowers  (Utd 
its  fruit,  will  moAt  certainly  be  continued  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Accident*  and  Diseatii.  The  leaves  of  the  bird  cherry  seem  to  be  more, 
relished  by  the  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butterflies,  than  those  of  other 
species  of  the  genus.  This  nmy  be  observed  where  plant-s  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  they  may  fircquently  be  seen,  in  the  beginning  of 
.June,  ulmost  entirely  denuded  of  leaves,  while  other  species  of  C'erasus  around 
them  have  their  leaves  uninjured.  In  Belgium,  where  the  tree  is  particularly 
abundant  in^  the  natural  woods,  and  where  the  caterpUlars  are  collected  at 
Fcertain  seasons,  in  conformity  w-ith  the  provinciid  laws  established  for  the 
preservation  of  forests,  this  tree  is  idways  found  much  inore  mjiired  by  them 
fithan  any  other.  Hence,  a  writer  in  a  lliavarian  agricultural  journid  recoui' 
binends  jilanting  in  orchards  one  bird  cherry  in  every  Hciuare  of  I  GO  or  "i^M) 
2  Is  ;  to  which  tree,  he  siivs,  all  the  moths  and  butlerHies  will  be  attracte<l, 
\tnd  on  which  they  will  deposit  their  eggs.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
'Cherry,  he  says,  will  soon  become  hideous,  but  the  fruit  trees  will  be  safe. 
|(  8ee  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  i.  p.  8 1 . ) 

Statt-f/ict,    Hie  Urgwt  bird  cherry  irt'c  thul  wc  know  of  in  the  iit-i^hlxmrh'XHl  of  lyoodoii  u  »l 

FBvon,  where  it  >«  J6fL  high,  with  a  trunk  11  in,  i n  diameter.     In  t.hc»hlro»  at  VJktun  HaJt,  14  jfan 

, Ipuintcd,  it  ij  17n.  hi|[b.     In  Durham,  at  SouUiend,  it)  yean  L>Uulcd,  tt  t^  i"^  ft  high      In  Worc«(eir« 

[«hirc,  at  Crtmcnc,  iO  year*  plantnl,  it  u  ^  ft,  high.     In  ScotJjind,  in  Uie  Glasgow  Botanic  Gonleu, 

|15  rear*  pUnted,  it  U  &  ft.  bi^h  ;  In  Banflkbire,  »t  Cordon  Caatle,  it  i»  lU  ft.  hiKh  \  in  Clarkmannan. 

>ire,  til  the  garden  of  th«  Dollar  iDttituUoo,  It  yeiirt  planted,  it  ix  15  ft.  high  ;  in  Pirihthire,  at 

'ayinouth,  J8  year*  planted,  it  it  m  ft  hiffh.    The  llev.  lit,  WalVtr  metitioiii,  in  bit  Etawt  on  A'u- 

iiHraJ  tjittory,  two  baB-berricn  growinu  toffether  in  the  partvrr*  below  th<^  tt^rroct'  at  Driiitnlunri((,  in 

plMithidale.  in  )773,    Tney  w«rc  then  about  7u  yean  old, about  40  ft^  blgh,  and  the  trunk  of  thclarg»t 

ineaiiurod  8  ft.  In  Gircutafcrencc.     The  tree*  were  at  timt  lime  vigorous  ^  but,  on  our  tendiuB  to  en- 

rjuirc^  after  them  lo  lR5i,  we  found  they  no  lonrer  uiMed.  and  that  the  time  when  they  fell,  or  wen 

cut  down,  wu  unknown.     In  Forfarthirc,  at  Kinnordy,  tncre  a»  *oine. large  aperimeoa. 

t  23.  C\  virginia'wa  Michjc,     The  Virginian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

hlaUifUatitm.     Michx.  FL  Bor  Amer  ,  1.  p.  1*5,  ;  I>ec.  Prgd.,  2.  p.  53fX  ;  Hook    FL  Bor,    Amer.,  1. 

p  \m.  i  Don**  Mill,  2.  p  M3. 
SynoHymei.     /*tuhu»  rubra  Ait.  Hort.  Kew  ,  1st  e(L,  £  p.  Ifii,  HV/W-  AM„   ffSl  t  5,  C  Ij  P.  argdU 
B^flou)  in  Lltt.  ;  Ceri*ier  de  Virginie,  Fr. :   Virginilche  Klr»che,  Ger. ;  Wild  Cherry  Tree.  Ahkt- 
\^MnKraving».  Willd.  AbU,  2J&  t.  5.  f.  1.  j  Michx.  Fl.  ArU  Amer.,  S.  t  SJk  ;  oMtJig.  41«.  i  and  the  pUte 
ol  ihu  *pecie*  in  our  Secotid  Volume. 

'^S/nr.  C/mn,  t^c.     Leaves  oblong,  acuininate,  doubly  toothed,  Kinooth ;   the 

Krtiole  beaniiji^  about  4  glands.     RaceiueH  straight,  petals  round.  Fridt  red. 
ifferent  froin  the  /'nmus  virf^iniana  of  Miller,  which  is  C.  (v.)  serotina* 
(Drc.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  j3J).)    A  tree,  attaining  a  large  size  in  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Canada,     Introduced  into  Britain  in  17ir4,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
,    June. 

lftf»vripttuHf4^r.  Thia  tree,  which  is  seldom  found,  in  England,  higher  thnii 
3iM't.  or  40  ft.,  grows,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohit>,  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  of 
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100  111.,  vvitli  H  trunk  of  'Ml.  or  it't.  in  diameter,  rising  struiglit  and  erect  to 
^ihc  Ueh^Ui  of  25  it,  or  neurlv  30  ft.     It  varies  much  in  diau:  in  difiertmt  di- 
lates and  soila :  uccurdinK  to  Dr,  Richardson, 

being  only  about  "iii  (t,  high  on  the  Handy  plaing 

of  the  Suskittthawun  ;  and,  on  the  Ort'ttt  Stave 

Lake,  in  lat,  62°,  seldom  exceeding  the  height 

of  5  ft.     The  bark  is  so  peculiar,  th.it  the  tree 

can  b«  known  by  it,  even  when  without  its 
llenves,  or  when  its  branches  are  too  far  above 
fthe  eye  for  the  leaves  to  be  examined  indivi- 

luHlly.  The  general  surface  of  the  biirk  i.s 
[amooth  ;  but  it  is  blacki$;h  and  rough,  and  de- 

ttichen  itself  in  narrow  semicirculur  plates,  which 

mre  hard  and  thick,  and  adhere  a  time  to  the       ^%  ^yj    r  rjj ^ .,^ 

t<runk  l*efore  dropping  off.    The  leaves  are  5  in.       Sf^api''  y»  ~  >w      ^^^lyLiJ^f 

or  <i  in.  in  lenj»th,  oval,  acuminate,  very  much       ~>tOjJ       •        m    VM/h  / 

pointed,  and  of  a  Ixsmtiful,  smooth,  shining 

frcen,  with  small  reddish  glands  at  the  base, 
t  has  been  remarked,  in  America,  that  the 
tle-aves  are  more  subject  to  be  eaten  by  eaterpillarH  than  those  of  any 
other  tree.  It  appears  that  Ltnnasus  considered  the  P.  virgtniana  as  a 
variety  of  the  coninvon  bird  cherry  j  and  Seringc,  in  De  Candolle's  Prodro- 
mut,  also  exjiresses  a  doubt  whether  it  may  not  l>e  a  vturicty  of  that  specieH. 
To  tliose  who  have  seen  the  two  trees  known  by  these  names  in  the  London 
gardens  growing  together,  there  can  be  so  little  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  we 
sre  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  frunxis  virginiana  of  Linnarus,  and  C. 
virginiiinu  of  Dc  C*andolle,  nnist  be  a  diiferent  plant  from  the  C  virginiiina  of 
British  gardens.  The  two  species  are  easily  dtstinguishet!,  in  all  their  stages, 
by  their  wood,  which  is  much  darker,  and  more  robust,  in  C.  /'adus,  than  in 
C.  virginiana ;  by  their  leaves,  which  are  rough,  thick,  and  not  shining  in  the 
former;  while  in  the  latter  they  are  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.  The  leaves 
of  r.  virginilktia  remain  on  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  till  springy 
retaining  their  colour  till  they  dropoff;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  as 
tub-evergreen  ;  while  those  of  C.  Puilua  become  yellow  in  Augnsi,  aliout  the 
time  the  fruit  ripens,  and  soon  afterwards  drop  off.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  is  of 
opinion  that  M»chuux  has  confounded  C  virginiana  with  C.  serotina;  but, 
us  we  believe  them  to  he  both  the  same,  this  is  to  us  u  mutter  of  little  conse- 
quence. If  they  are  not  distinct  species,  they  are,  at  all  events,  very  distinct 
races. 

Geti^rapht/y  Ifhttnt/^  i^r.  In  the  Atlantic  states  of  America,  as  well  a»  in 
those  of  the  west,  this  cherry  is  more  or  less  abundant,  as  the  soil  and  climate 
urc  nu>re  or  less  favourable  to  its  growth  ;  to  which  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat  in  the  seasons* and  id'  dryness  and  humidity  in  the  soil,  are  alike  unfa- 
vourable. It  alKJunds  in  the  Illinois,  in  liienessce,  and  in  Upper  Canada;  but 
is  nowhere  more  profusely  multiplied,  nor  mure  fully  developed,  than  beyond 
the  mountains  in  tlie  states  of  Ohio,  Kcntuiky,  and  Teune«isee.  In  the  stale 
of  Maine,  whore  the  winter  is  long  and  intense,  it  luu"dly  exceeds  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  Win.  to  12 in.  in  diametKr.  In  the  southern  and  miiritime 
parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  where  the  summer  is  intensely  hot, 
and  where  the  soil  is  generally  arid  anti  landy,  it  is  rarely  seen ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  the  ground  is  too  wet,  its  dimensions  arc  stinted  r  but 
in  the  upper  parts  of  these  states,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  soil 
more  fertile,  it  is  sufficiently  common,  though  less  multiplied  there  than  in 
Virginia  imd  Pennsylvania.  VVhcre\'cr  it  abounds,  it  is  found  associated  with 
<J!uercu«  macrocarpa,  ./Uglans  ni|(ra,  (ricdftschtrf  triacfinthos,  C/'Imus  riibm, 
and  tiyninocladns  canntlensis;  forming  immense  masses  of  forest,  which  it 
jwlorns  by  its  beautiful  flowers  in  May,  and  which  it  contributes  to  stock  with 
birds,  by  the  great  nourishment  which  it  uffimls  to  them  with  its  fruits  in 
AugUAt,  September,  and  f)clolK.r.  The  Virginian  binl  cherry  Bi)(>ears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  North  American  !f«is  briuight  to  Englaml;  the 
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species,  or  its  variety  C.  (v.)  aerotina,  having  been  cultivated  by  Parkiason 
in  1629,  under  the  name  ol"  the  Virginian  cherry  bay.  The  species  is  now 
very  general  in  BritLsh  collections ;  and  in  some  places  in  Surrey,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey  and  at  Deepdene,  it  appears  as  if 
naturalised;  plant.*)  ^pringinc  up  abundantly  in  the  woods  and  in  the  wastes, 
from  nuts  dropped  by  the  birds. 

Properties  and  Utei.  The  wood  of  the  Virginian  bird  cherr)'  is  of  a  l%bt 
red  lint»  which  deepensi  with  age.  It  is  compact,  fine-grained,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  polish  ;  it  in  also  not  liable  to  warp  when  pertectiy  seasoneiL  In 
America,  it  is  extensively  used  by  cabinetmakers  for  eyery  species  of  furni- 
ture; and,  when  chosen  near  the  ramification  of  the  tnink»  it  rivals  mahogany 
in  beauty.  The  wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  black  walnut,  the  dun 
colour  of  which,  in  time,  becomes  nearly  black-  On  the  i>anks  of  the  Ohio^ 
it  is  employed  in  ship4milding ;  and  the  French  of  Illhiois  use  it  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels.  The  fruit  is  employed  to  make  a  cordial,  by  infusion  in  rumor 
brandy,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar.  The  bark  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  its  taste  being  strong,  penetrating,  and  not  disagreeable.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  useful  tonic,  and  appears  to  possess,  in  some  de^ee,  narcotic 
and  antispasmodic  properties.  The  latter  quality  is  strongest  m  the  recent 
state  of  the  bark,  and  in  the  distilled  water.  (Aftchatur,  iii.  p.  155.)  In 
Europe,  C  virginiana  is  planted  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and,  as  such, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection ;  and  it  should  be  planted  in  every 
shrubbery  or  wood  where  it  is  desirable  to  attract  frugivorous  singing  birds. 
For  soil,  situation,  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  see  C  /'lidus. 

&tatiMtict. 
ere  i«  1 1 
Grovp,  aiitl  Sr  Anni*'*  Hill. 


Tlie  lorgnt  tree*  in  the  neif  hbourhood  of  1 
e  an 
It  y  c 
of  Dvvonthirv'a  ground*  At  Ch il»w(ck  ,  where,  o/ler  beiiifc  B  yean  pUtttedl,  U  hna  attniticd  th«  heijjhf 


there  i«  i  trt-c  upwarrti  of  30  ft-  high 

llic  handkomeit 


ifiilxiurncxMl  or  umaan  arp  in  the  mrborrtum  at  Kcw,  vihtitt 

Tber«  are,  «Jk>,  Urjte  tre«9  at  Nyon.  «t  Drfrpdenc.  At  T.yne 

oung  trie«  of  thii  kha]  th«l  we  know  it  \u  die  Duk* 


oTSS  ft-,  fonainff  j.  tinifularly  riclf  and  gracetUI  tree.  iSee  the  ttati«lic»  of  C.  ^v.)  tcnkluN-)  The  prica 
or*eedllii(o,  in  tbe  London  nuraene».  it  JUj.  per  tiuiidreil.  and  of  large  plants  U.  G.^.  each;  at  Bull- 
WfUer,  levdliniii  are  15  franc*  a  hundred,  and  large  plant*  i  Cr%nc  each. 

1  24.  C.  (v.)  sero'tina  Lou.     The  late^u'fr/«^,  or  American^  Bird 
Cherry  Tree. 

Idtntificatim.     LoU.  in  R  Ou  Ham^  &  p.  3.  i  Ike  Prod  .  3.  ^  5«a  ;  Don'*  MUL  S.  pi  515. 
itonomrmfi.     /'rattu*  ier<ltLna  H'itid.  Aha.,  td^. ;  P.  virginiliia  MilL  Did.,  No.  2. 
£lgra»int(t.     VVilld.  Abb.,  ^;i.  L  5.{.±  ;  Wata.  Dend  firit,  t.  4^. ;  and  MrjSf(.  419. 

Spec.  Cftar.^  Src  Leaves  ovate-lanoeolate,  rather  coriaceous,  glossy,  serrated ; 
the  teeth  imbricate,  very  numerous,  and  the  lowest  ones  indistinctlj" 
glandcd;  midrili  downy  at  its  base.  Floral  leaves  n.irrowed  at  the  base.' 
Racemes  loose.  Fruit'  black.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  introduced  in  1629. 

Variety. 

i  C.  *.  2  rettua  Ser  —  Leaves  ohovate,  round,  very  obtuse,  almost  retuse, 

slightly  vUlose  beneath  ;  ukidrib  hairy  above  and  below.     A  native 

of  South  America.  {Dec.  P/w/.,  ii.  p.  540.) 
De$criplion^^c.  This  sort  so  closely  resem- 
bles C.  virginiana,  that  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  being  one  and  the  same  .s[>ecie.s. 
!!^if  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  :  "  That  Michaux 
and  others  have  confounded  the  C.  scroiiua  and 
the  C.  virginiinn  is  auite  certain  ;  but  it  is  still 
with  me  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  how  far  the 
two  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  a**  s|)ecies.  The 
serraturcs  and  tufts  of  hair  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  arc,  undoubtedly,  variable ;  and 
we  know  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  foliage  of  our  own  r<£rasus  i^adus; 
a  species  so  nearly  alhed  to  this,  that  Seringe 
(in  De  (.^andolle's  Prodromm)  seems  to  doubt 
if  it  be  really  distinct."  (Fi.  Bor.  Amer.^  u 
p.  170.)     By  comparing  the  trees  in  the  Lon- 
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dun  UorticullurHl  Society'!!  Uurden^  iti  lAnlJiges's  urburetum,  and  at  Syon, 
yte  think  it  will  be  Jifficutt  to  discover  anything  like  a  specific  distinction,  or 
i4(vcn  sufficient  to  constitute  u  raci*. 

Slutiatkt.    Under  ib#  nume  tA  C-  MTfitioii,  we  )i4ve  r«c«ivcd  tb«  diittetiflovMOf  cevery  tree*.  wMcb 
m*  Crtr»»lil»r  *>  thCkM*  of  C'  urgmidnji ;  k>ut  w«  h«.we  pUccd  lb«ni  undrr  tbb  hewd,  in  cof)fonnil]r  with 

t»  • '^ '—■■■f"-    I..  <..rr--    ^'  Hiiftliot  park.  40  jrrartpttii>t^,4n<l:3SfL  biffb.  In  BufklDgbamtbif e. 

CI  it,  urid  JO  A.  ntgb.     In  Ilcnrordaliirc,  .it  (.Jhethunt,  6  yeAr*ld«nt«4l, 

It  Grimitotit.-,  IJ  years  jilunlcul,  .-vnd  ^tt.  higb.      In  ScotMiMl,  In 

....„ .._.  ^^ ,-   ..,:  , lu>eanptMited,and12U/l  high.  In  Fratice,  At  Barm,  l;9yrara  planted, 

JMlL  liiglt.     In  bwit4f-il«[iil,  in  the  UuUiiic  Gardua  mt  GiMitna,  S5ft  bigb,  vith  •  trunk  9^  In 
|,Ja  dijiiBrtcr.    Price  ■■  in  (.'.  TirgmUktiik 

i  23.  C.  (v.)  Capo'lus  Dec.     The  Capollin  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 


,S.  j».  5.W.  ,  Don'*  Milt.  2.  p  51.tl 
iil^a  >7or(i  McJttc.ic.  ahJ  .US^  : 


Ileru.  Mcx.  Icon  ,  ^;  andour/fjr-  ^^ 


MngT'^  <ii.  iDtfd.  i  PI.  Me%.  Icon.  Iiied. 

Sprr.  C'Afl;".,  i^f,  Leavtii  lanceolate, 
serrated,  and  glabrous,  rescinbliiig 
in  form,  and  nearly  in  size,  those  of 
ShViTL  fragilis.  Hacetncs  lateral  and 
terininaL  Fruit  globose,  reseinblinKi 
in  form  and  colour,  that  of  i\  syl- 
vestns,  A  native  of  Mexico,  in  tem- 
perate and  cold  places,  (Dec.  Prod,, 
li.  p.  539.)  Sennge  doubts,  whether 
the  raceniCK  are  not  slightly  com- 
pound. Those  produced  on  a  plant 
bearing  the  name  of  this  species,  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Itardenf  are  not.  Its  leaves,  aljjo, 
are  much  too  broad  and  elliptical 
to  resemble  those  of  S,  fragilis  ;  but 
ibe  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
whole  tree,  bear  bo  much  resem- 
blanee  to  C\  virginitina,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  variety 
of  that  species,  but  of  larger  and 
more  luxuiiant  growtlh  There  are  plants  in  the  London  Horticultural 
8ocicty*8  Garden,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Hamniersmith  Nur- 
•cry,  which  come  into  leaf,  Hower,  and  drop  their  leaves,  at  the  same  time 
u  C.  virginiana ;  but  a  vigorous  tree,  iigainst  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  flowers  and  fruits  freely,  retains  its  leaves  nearly  all 
the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  it  receives  from  the  wall.  This 
▼ariety  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820,  by  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society;  and  it  certainly  deserves  culture  with  C.  virginiana,  in 
preference  to  C.  ser^tina,  on  account  of  its  greater  distinctness.  The  baik 
IS  sttid  to  be  employed,  in  Mexico,  as  a  febrifuge. 

5  26.  C,  (v.)  CANADENSIS  Loif.     The  Canadiun  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

UuUifkntiM.     Unt^  In  N   Du  Hain . .?.  p.  ;i  i  Dw.  F 

Mutrawimt.    Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  VBfL  t.  4 

Cil«r,.^c.     Le«Te«  ^l«iKil*mi  th«  dUk  brwMllT  laJMwIat*,  upered  ioio  the  penole,jwnrjkM 


J !.  p.  a5y. ;  Don't  WWl,  ti  ii.  i515. 
Purtk  FL  Atner  Sk-pL,  1.  p.  m 


«.     A  n.T 
•tnnitly  lutpect  ihi*  to  be  nothing 


downir,  and  Rrcra  upon  both  lUi 

Mf».  '  I  ftnuitly  lutpect  ihi*  ti 

■JMl  In  iHsa'*  MUier,  it  Is  rhafactcrised  ai 

bi!l|(htorSOIl  ur  3i:»n 

la  May  and  June. 


and  ai  havlri|(  bLti>  .... 
We  bave  never  leen  the  pUot. 


Dee  PraiL,  ii.  p.  .'-39)  Pur»h 
iilift  "  In  Ihr  Xouvrau  f)u  ftamei, 
ul  in  the  lallrr  j«  gTovtUig  tu  the 
Jl),  and  ^ruduckng  Iti  wbito  tlow«r» 


27.  C.  nepale'nsis  Scr.    The  Nepal  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 


Serince  tn  Dtc  Prod.,  2.  p  344^1, .  Don'a  Mill,  £  |v.  it.5- 
Slpee.  Ckar.,  *r.     L«v««  retcmWir.u  •»  form  th^.r  «f  S;ilix  iniiriin    Imn 
rate,  inth  Munt  t**th,  gUbrni  i 
ll«rt*r  o<  tbtm  hairy,     F(>duii< 
.\  native  of  NepikI,    TVf  Pr"<l  , 
hafatM«ii  'latrmtucfd  in  tl>?>,   but  tvc  La^e  JMsrut  i^c-cu  a  plant  uf  (L 


i«nr<'.>l.i!r.  ar»ifrsiiiA*r. 
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B.  Spev'tet  of  Bird  Cherry  Tree*  which  have  not  yet  hee»  introduced* 

If  C.  panicitlata  Lois.  (.V.  Du  Ham,^  v.  p.  7.),  P.  paniculatft  Thunb.^  not 
or  But.  Reg.,  is  -saitl  to  be  a  Japan  tree,  resembling  C.  Afahdleli,  but  diffenng 
in  having  larger  am!  more  spretidiiig  punicles,  firniiller  flowers,  and  longer 
leaves^  which  arc  attenuated  at  the  base,  nnd  acutely  serrated. 

It  C,acuvunala  Walh  {PI.  Uar.  Asiat.,  ii.  p.  78.  t.  181.)  is  a  Nepftl  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  i\.  or  30  ft.,  with  the  flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
and  noddini;,  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

t  C.  uwllu  Dougl.  {Hook.  Ft,  Bar.  Amcr,,  p.  169.)  is  a  tree,  from  1211.  to 
2i  ft.  in  hei«i;ht,  with  the  racemes  o(  flowers  short,  and  pubescentiv  toincntose. 
Tiie  leaveii  ohovate^blong,  crenated,  and  pubescent  beneath ;  and  the  fruit 
ovate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-weat  coast  of  North  America,  on  suhalpine 
hills,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  also  near  its  mouth.  It 
resembles  f.  pub^scens  (see  p.  703. )  in  habit;  and  haa,  like  it,  the  young 
shoots  dark  brown  and  downy. 

ik  C  cmnr^innla  Dougl.  {Ilnok.  Ft.  Bar.  Amer.^  [>.  169.)  is  a  fihrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  (i  ft.  or  fct  ft,,  with  its  flowers  in  corymbose  raccmcn ;  oval, 
serrulated,  glabrous  leaves ;  and  globose  fruit,  astringent  to  the  taste.  The 
leuvea  are  2  in.  longi  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  wood  red,  with  white 
spots.  It  is  found  wild  about  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  river,  especially 
about  the  Kettle  Falls. 

1  C.  capricida  G.  Don.  TTie  Goai-ki/fing  Bird  Cherry.  /*runuB  capricMa  HW/., 
P.  undulata  Hatnili.  in  D.  Dwit  Prod.  Nepal.,  p.239. ;  C.  undulata  Dec. 
Prod.y  ii,  p*  540.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  quite 
entire,  with  undulately  curled  margins.  Petioles  gtanduloiis.  Racemes  either 
solitary  or  aggregate  by  threes,  many-flowered,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the 
leiivcs.  {Don*!  AliU.^ii,  p.  51.5.)  A  huudsome  showy  tree,  probably  evergreen, 
n  native  of  Nepal,  at  Norainhetty ,-  where  the  leaves  are  iound  to  contain  eo 
hirge  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid  a.s  to  kill  the  goats  which  browse  upon  them, 
lloyle  seems  to  consider  V.  undulata  and  C.  ca[)rieida  as  distinct  species;  und 
he  observes  that  these,  and  "  C.  cornuta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  mon- 
strosity, arc  handsome  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  jnountains,  and  worthy 
of  introduction  into  England."  (  Boy  fc's  I/hut.,  p.  20.'i.) 

¥  C  eUipti/-a  Lois.  (^V.  Ihi  Ham,,  v.  p.  4.),  Primus  clliplica  77jw«A,,  is 
described  in  the  Flora  Japonica,  p.  1 01).,  as  a  tree,  with  elliptic,  serrated,  veiny, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  drupes  about  the  size  of  a  small  grape. 

5  ill.    Laurocerasi*     The  Laurel^Chen-y  Trees. 

JSecL  C/iftr.    Evergreen.    Flowers  in  racemes, 

f  28.  C.  lusita'mca  Loit,    Tlie  Portugal  Lanrcl  Cherry,  or  cvminon 
Portugal  Laurel. 

iJKtdiflrathfn.     Lo»».  Hi  N.  Du  fLtm,  .\  p.S  ;  Dec.  Prod,  2  p.  &44X  ;  I>.ii'»  Mill.,  fi.  p^  516. 
Sa/umtvm/s.     /•n^nui  Juiitidicji  Li*.  Up,,  (wB.  j  the  Cherry  D*y  ;  C*rU>cr  LkUfier  du  Portugal  Fr.  i 

Awrciro,  Pirrtuetfte. 
Mmgraetn^i.     ^f  Ht  Ic,  Ul.  t  IftJ.  f.  1. ;  D.ll.  Elth.,  lOi  I.  laJL  t  193.  j  ouf^.  421. ;  and  the  plate  of 

die  fpectca  Ui  our  Second  Volume, 

Sfifcc.  Chnr.yScc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  Aerrate» 
plandless.  Racemes  upright,  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves.  {Dec,  Pntd.^ 
li.  p.  540.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  introduced  in  I(i48,  the  native  country 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Portugal,  or  the  Azores. 

Variety. 

1  C.  /.  2  HJxa  Scr.  Pri^nus  Hiu-fi  Broussonet,  according  to  fFi/ld.  Enum.^ 

L517,i  P.  multi^landulosa  Cav.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Xat.,  1801,  3.  p.  59. — 
javes  larger,  with,  according  to  Willdcnow,  their  lowest  teeth 
glandcd.  Racenics  elongate.  Flowers  raorc  loosely  di^tposed. 
8oontaneous  in  the  islands  of  Tenerifle,  Grand  Canary,  and  Palma. 
Mr.  P.  B,  Webb  informs  us  that  thi.s  tree,  in  its  native  localities, 
.Tltains  the  height  of  60  W.  or  70  ft.  It  is  niucb  to  be  regretted  that 
ii  has  not  yet  been  inlroduced  into  Britain. 
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Description.     The  Portugal  laurel  has 

an  erect  stem,  regularly  branched  on  every  i    k.  t  'i  • 

side ;  seldom  exceeding  20  ft.  in  height ; 

but  in  favourable  situations,  when  pruned 

to  B  single  stem,  attaining  the  height  of 

30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  or  upwards.  It  is  generally. 

however^  seen  as  an  immense  bush.  The 

bark  of  the  trunk  is  white  or  greyish,  and 

that  of  the  youngf  branches  of  a  shining 

irplish  black.    The  leaves  are  of  a  lucid 

reen,  and  the  flowers,  which  appear  in 

fuxjc,  and  are  in  long  bunches,  are  suc- 

Eceded  by  oval  berries  of  a  dark  purple 

rhen  rii>e.     The  tree  grows  freely  in  any 

nl  that  is  very  dry  and  poor,  or  very 

ret.    It  flowers  and  ripens  its  seeds  freely 

the  neighbourhtwod   of  London,  but 

rely  in  the   neighliourhood  of  Paris, 

[Where  it  requires  protection  during  winter.     It  is  not  of  rapid  growth,  seldom 
mking  shoots  more  than  Din.  or  10 in.  in  length;  but,  when  planted  in  good 
soil,  and  trained  to  a  single  KtemfplaiitH,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London* 

[%ill  reach  the  height  of  fmm  1:?  ft.  to  15  ft»  in  10  years. 

Grofj;rapht/,  Hislory^Sfc.  The  Portugal  laurel  was  received  from  Portugal  about 

il648,  the  date  of  its  culture  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.    According  to  the 

\J[ew  Catalogue^  it  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Madeira  ;  and  accordini;  to  the 

|JV'c»«rcrtH  Du  //owiW,  of  Portugal  and  Pennsylvania.  That  it  is  not  a  native 
>f  Pennsylvania  appears  certain,  from  its  not  being  included  in  any  of  the 

[different  American  Horas  that  have  been  published.  P,  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  informs 
us  that,  in  18-^7,  he  found  the  conuuon  Portugal  laurel,  on  the  JSerra  <le 
Gerez,  in  Portugal,  growing  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  forming 

I A  small  tree,  from  1 3  ft.  to  20  ft.  high:  the  hixa  he  found  growing  alonjj 
%fcith  it,  and  fonuing  a  tree  from  60  ft,  to  70  ft.  high.  The  Portugal  laurel 
soon    became  a  favourite  in  Britain;   and,  indeed,  during  the  first  half  of 

kthe  IBth  century,  this  plant,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  holly  were  almost 

^thc  only  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  procurable  in    British  nurseries;    in  con- 

I  sequence  of  which  tliey  were  planted  every  where.     In  the  neighbourhood 

tof  Paris,  the  Portugal  laurel  is  rather  tender,  seldom  ripening  its  fruit, 
iind  frequently  having  its  young  shoots  killetl   back   by  the  frost ;   and  in 

'Germany  it  is  almost  every  where  a  green-house  shrub.     The  original  free, 

i|n  the  Oxford  Botanic  tirarden,  perhaps    the  first  of  the  species  that   was 

fiplanted  in  Britain  (unless  there  was  one  also  in  the  Eltham  Botanic  tJarden, 
iiroro  which  the  plant  wua  figured  in  the  HoHtu  Ellhaviemu)^  was  cut  down 
•bout  1820.  It  was  about  2oft.  or  30  ft.  high  ;  and  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  was  nearly  2  ft.  in  diameter. 

Propertitt  and  Utt^t^  Suily  <Srt\  In  Britain,  it  is  generally  planted  solely  as 
an  ornamental  evergreen;  but  sometimes  hedges  are  formed  of  it  in  nursery- 
grounds  and  flower  gardens.  The  l>erries  arc  greeflily  eaten  by  bird>«.  and,  as 
well  an  those  af  the  common  laurel,  form  a  favourite  food  for  plicasanis. 
What  rentiers  the  tree  particularly  valuable.  Miller  observes,  is  its  being  **  so 

"Very  h/u-dy  as  to  ikty  the  severest  cold  of  this  country ;  for,  in  the  hard  frost 
of  I7-H>,  when  almost    every  other  evergreen  tree  and  hhrub  was  severely 

.pinched,  the  Portugal  laurels  retained  their  verdure^  and  sevine<i  to  have  felt 

<x^o  injury."  {Dirt,,  tith  edit.  p.  5.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 
aeeds,  wliich,  before  and  after  sowing,  are  treated  like  those  ol  the  common 
wild  cherry  (C.  sylveslris),  or  those  of  the  bird  cherry  (C.  Padus), 

HtaMttirt     \n  thr  tiHffhhiTttrtifWKl  nf  Ixjndon,  it  "^rrm.  thfnc  srr  «(»i-rra<  rrrfuF-il  laiiwU,  If  ft. 
«i.  ■     •,        ■  ■      I,    •        ■  ■■                             i.k«  IS  in.  kn  ^f  '      "               ■     -   r-.     ■-    ■     r '         ,■•■'■     -- 
y                                                                                       \  ;   fcrtit   \hv  I 
V                                                                       ,  with  A  trill, 
in-   ..<Tiiiu  fiiriiT,   tdcrc    II  .\   ircf,  i«r    ijiliicr   ItuWl,  Mrfii>  m  ,   wii.-it    «•»-  »rw    ii    ni  'in-    jm. m  .r<     i-    '», 
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WM  cortttA  with  fruit,  pmcDtlog  one  biniii«|>bcrical  mast  of  ffiikei.  In  1S35,  thb  nuu  meMurfd 
SOtl.  high,  and  SI  fl.  in  tilatnet«r.  In  Hanimhirc,  at  Almrord,  X  yean  iilantc^d,  it  ti  17  11  lu^hi 
at  Leigh  Park.  7  year*  plnnled.  it  U  13 ft  higfi.  In  H^rofordfhire,  at  Stokt  Edith  Park,  it  ii 
soft  high,  wUh  a  trunk  ^i(^  <oi  4Um«tcr.  »tid  the  diAmetcr  of  Ote  head  48 ft  In  Lanca-hirc, 
ft(  Utham  Houtc,  60  y«ars  planted,  it  u  ]9(t.  hk|b,  dUnjcierof  the  head  iK>fi  In  D*rby»fiire,  at 
I'fxton  ifjill,  80  y**n  pUntrd,  it  i<  17  A.  high,  with  a  h«ad  ]ii  ft.  in  dlamHcr  In  Oxfordahin*,  at 
BliMtheim,  it  U  17  ft-  hkfth,  with  a  head  100 It  in  diameter.  In  Staflbrdihire,  at  ^andw.»lt  Park,  Oi)  f\. 
high,  ^•■"*  '*'-'  H,,T.^^--.,>r  ..f  t>.^.  Ht-!nt  S^'ft.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Horntjy  Culle,  fiO  yean«  planted,  22  H. 
high,  il  .'>4  Et  ;  at  faiinon  Hall,  iSlfl.  hiph,  and  the  diamHer  of  the  head 

83  ft.  igh,  at  rio<f{)rd  Houie,  d'l' yean  |>laiit«l,  it  i*  jUll  high,  diameter 

ofthel<u.._.  :.._,.!.  I   .  .it  Bruceficld,:X)' It.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  £1  ft,  and  of  the  head 

&tft  ;  at  Ui><etle«  H  (i  iugii,  diameter  of  the  trunk  i  a,,  and  of  the  head  35  fi.  In  Bi>rwick«hire.  at 
the  Hirtel,  SOjean  plantedj  and  17  A.  high.  In  RcnfrewthI re,  at  Er«kine  House,  'A)  ti.  high.  In 
AnguHhire,  at  KJnnaird  Ca*tle,  31)  year*  planted,  and  25  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  if?  in.,  and  of 
Ihe  heod  ;ifift, ;  at  Old  Motitro»e,  ffi  year*  planted,  and  A5  fL  high.  In  Batilfkhire,  at  (ionlon  (  fl*ilc, 
♦5fl,  hush,  diameter  of  the  trunks  It  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.  In  Ciackmaonanthtre,  at  the  l).>l|.ir 
Inttitution,  IS  yean  planted,  and  l^ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  A  in,,  and  of  the  head  In  rl. 
In  FIfeahire,  at  Dytatt  House,  Hfl.  high,  with  a  hetniipherical  head  25  fL  in  diameter;  at  l^rgo 
iloute,  a  tree  with  a  head4UfL  in  diameter  ;  at  Raith,  4  treei,  3&  yeart  planted,  were  mcuured  by 
Mr.  Sang  in  II^IP,  and  the  girt  woa  found  to  vary  from  J  ft.  10  in.,  tn  5  ft  Sin.,  at  the  (urlace  of  the 

I  round.  [Plant.  KtiL,  p.  55M.1  In  Perthfhire,  at  TayiDouth,  100  yran  planted,  and  Wft  high,  the 
iameter  of  the  trunk  '2j  ft,  and  of  the  head  GOft  In  StirLinnhlre.  at  Airthric  Ca*tle,  3h  yeara 
filanted,  and  Mfl.  high,  diometer  of  the  tnmk  2rt  .  and  of  the  head  1511  ;  at  West  E'lean,  £4  veare 
Diantcd,  and  vf  ft  high;  ot  Santhie.  25  It-  high  "-  '-^-•t-r  of  the  trunk  I  tt.,  and  of  thchcad*?<i  ft 
In  Ireland,  at  Kilkenny,  m  WoorUtock  Park,  :.xJ.  and  31  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  thf 

trunk  3ft.  10  in,,  and  of  the  head  .iH  ft.     In  W -.  ton  Abbey,  40  yean  planted,  and   i.^  ft. 

high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2^  ft.,  and.!  :,. j  P.     In  .\ntrlm,  at  A))triin  CtUtle,  \M 

yre4iri  plante<f,  IS  ft  high,  the  dinroetcr  of  the  trunk  .i  IV  7  in.,  and  <if  the  head  :kift,  In  Fermanagh, 
it  Florence  Court,  4<»  yeari  planted,  and  ,iS  It.  hiJth,  diaiortiT  of  the  trunk  J  ft.,  and  of  the  head  iS  ft. 
In  Loutl],  at  Oriel  Temple,  50  yearj  planted,  and  35  fl.  high,  the  diaraeter  of  ihe  trunk  2  ft,  and  of 
Cli«  head  SSfl. 

Comma'dBt  Stathiict.  SectJHng  plants.  In  the  London  nurseries,  arc  5i.  per 
100;  transplanted  plants,  a  foot  hi^h,  20*.  per  100;  and  berries  14«,  per 
bushel :  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  reqiiire.s  protection  during  winter,  plants  are 
I  franc  50  cents  each;  and  at  New  York,  wJiere  it  is  also  tender,  plants  are 
]  dollar  each. 

•  29.  C.  Lauroce'rasus  Loi$,    The  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common  Lauref. 

Jdentifieatiom.    Loii  in  N.  Du  Ham .  5,  p.  fi. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  en  5*1. ,  Don'i  Mill.,  2,  p.  516. 
BJfHonjfma.    Prbmii  Lauroe^raauf  Ukl  Sp.,  (TtK. ;  Cherry  Ray,  Cherry  L^urd  ;  Lauricr  au  L«it. 

I^urier  Ceriaier,  Lauricr  Araaiidler,  fr.  i  Kirvche  Lorbeer,6W. 
Kngrafingn.    Blockw.  Herti.,  L  51S.i  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1.  p.  346.  1. 133. ;  and  our  fig.  4SS, 

Spec.  Cfiar.,  Src  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate- lanceolate,  remotely 
serrate,  bearinj^  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  ^—4  glands.  liacemcs 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Fniit  ovate-acute.  Brought  frotii  Trebisond,  in 
Asia  Minor,  into  Europe,  in  137G.  (Drc.  Prod^yi].  p.544>.) 

rurirliei. 

•  C.  L.  ^  vartegiita  Hort. — Leaves  variegated  with  either  white  or  yellow. 

•  C.  T..  3  angustififtia  Hort.,  with  leavcft  about  a  third  part  oFthe  width  of 
those  of  the  species,  and  n  4-22 
more  dwarf-growing  plant.    A 
very   distinct    variety,   which 
seldom,  if  ever,  flowers.     In 
some   nurseries,  it   is   called            ^  V^ 
Hartdgiw  cape n sis,  though  this          ^^\^    ''^ 
latter   is    a    totally   different 
plant. (See  p. +9.5.  and  p.^04-.) 

Descriptum,  The  common  laurel, 
though  it  will  grow  as  high  a.s  the  Por- 
tugal laurel,  is,  in  its  habit,  decidedly 
B  shrub.  It  is  known  at  once  from 
all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  by 
the  largenes.s  of  its  smooth,  yellowislij?^ 
green,  shining  leaves,  which  in  colour  jC* 
resemble  those  of  the  common  orange ;  '  'flkj 

and  in  both  colour  and  mag:nilude,  and 
somewhat,  also,  in  form,  those  o(  the 
brood-leaved  variety  of  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora.  The  young  shoots,  and  petioles 
of  the  leav^,  are  of  a  pale  green,  which 
ta  not  the  case  with  the  young  shoots 
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of  BQj  Other  apeciea  uf  the  genus.  The  growth  of  the  comraon  laurel  is  mpiil 
for  an  evergreen,  being  at  the  rate  of  frotTi  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year ;  but,  as  the 
shoots  extend  in  length,  they  do  not  increase  proportionately  in  thickne^>&,  and 
hence  they  recline ;  so  thai  plants  with  branches  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  length, 
though  gigantic  in  size,  still  retain  the  character  of  prostrate  shrubs.  In 
England  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  Not- 
withstanding the  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  this  plant  in  ordinary  seasons, 
It  suflPcrs  a  great  deal  more  from  very  severe  h'osts  than  the  Portugal 
laurel,  and  is  soiDetimes  killed  down  to  the  ground,  which  the  latter  never  is 
in  England. 

Geo^phy,  H'utorjjf,  Sfc.  The  common  laurel  is  found  wild  in  woody  and 
lubalptne  regions  in  Caucasus,  on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where,  according  to  I^allas,  it  forms  a  targe  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  in 
April.  It  was  first  received  by  Clusius,  at  the  bt^'inning  of  the  year  1570, 
from  David  Ungnad  (then  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Con- 
stantinople), with  some  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs  ;  which  all  perished  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  carelessness  of  those  who  brought  thent, 
except  this  plant  and  a  horsechcstnut.  It  was  sent  by  xhm  name  ol  Tnihison 
curmasi,  or  the  date,  or  plum,  of  Trebisond,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Black  8ea.  Clusius  relates  that  the  plant  of  laurel  was  utmost  dead  when 
it  arrived  ;  but  he  put  it  into  a  stove  exactly  as  it  came,  in  the  same  tub,  and 
with  the  same  earth.  In  the  April  foUowmg  he  took  it  out,  cut  off'  all  the 
dead  and  withered  branches,  and  set  it  in  a  shady  place.  In  the  autumn  it 
began  to  push  from  the  root ;  he  then  removed  the  living  part  into  another 
tub»  and  took  great  care  of  it.  When  it  was  advanced  in  growth,  he  laid 
down  the  branches,  which  took  root,  and  he  distributed  the  plants  which  he 
thus  raised  among  his  friends  and  men  of  eminence.  Such  was  the  origin, 
in  Europe,  of  a  shrub  now  become  so  common  every  where.  Clusius's  plant 
died  witliout  flowering;  but  another,  which  he  gave  to  Aicholtz,  flowered  in 
May,  1583;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  flowerwl  with  Joachim  Came- 
rarlus,  at  Nuremberg.  Parkinson,  in  his  /'arot/ww*,  published  in  1629,  says 
he  hfld  a  plant  of  the  bay  cherry,  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  friendly  gift  of  Master 
James  Cole,  a  merchant  of  London,  then  lately  deceased;  a  great  lover  of  all 
rarities,  who  hat!  it  growing  with  him  at  his  country-house  in  Highgate,  where 
it  had  flowered  divers  times,  and  borne  ripe  fruit  oJso.  He  describes  Master 
Cole's  "as  a  fair  tree,"  which  he  defended  from  the  bitterness  of  the  weather 
by  casting  a  blanket  over  the  top  thereof  every  year,  thereby  the  better  to  pre- 
serve it-  In  the  first  edition  of  Gerard's  Ift-rbn/,  published  in  1597,  the  laurel  is 
not  mentioned  ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  Johnson's  enlarged  edition,  published 
in  1 633,  It  is  said  that  the  cherry  bay  *'  is  now  got  into  many  of  our  choice  Eng- 
lish gardens,  where  it  is  well  respected  for  the  beauty  of  the  leaues,  and  their 
lasting,  or  continuall,  greennesse."  Evelyn,  in  the  1st  edition  of  his  Sj/ha^ 
published  in  1664,  says  that  "  this  rare  tree  was  first  brought  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  in  1614,  by  the  Counte-ss  of  Arundel,  wife  to  that  illustrious  patron 
of  arts  and  antiquities,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,"  to  whom  this 
country  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Arundelian  marble*.  Evelyn 
adds  that  he  cannot  easily  assent  to  this  tradition,  though  he  had  it  from 
"  a  noble  lord ;"  thinking  it  "  more  likely  that  it  came  from  some  colder 
clime."  By  the Hlstort/  of  the  Arundel  Fannii/^'it  appears  that  the  Countess  of 
Arundel  set  out  to  Italy  in  1614,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her  two 
sons  to  England ;  and,  as  there  are  an  immense  number  of  very  old  laurels  at 
Wardour  Castle,  the  present  seat  of  the  family,  it  is  probable  that  the  irn- 
dition  is  correct ;  though  the  plant  may  also  have  been  introduced  by  some 
other  person.  Ray,  in  16^8,  relates  that  it  was  first  brought  from  Tre- 
bisond to  Constantmoplc  ;  thence  to  Itaiy,  France,  Germany,  and  to  England, 
where  it  was  very  common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies  ;  that  it  increased, 
fiowered,  and  fniite<l  very  well;  was  very  patient  of  cold,  and  braved  our 
winters,  e\'en  in  exposed  situations;  "that  it  roots  easily,  (;rowB  quick,  and 
in  a  short  time  becomen  a  tree  of  tolerable  sise;  but  that  it  is  not  fitted 
for  topiary  work,  on  account  of  its  thick  and  woody  branches,"  ice.  (ffut,. 
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p.  1550.)  Miller,  in  175:i,  says,  "  lu  warmer  countries,  this  tree  will  ijrow 
to  n  large  size ;  so  tJiat  in  some  parts  of  Italy  there  arc  large  wotnts  of  thcin  ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them  prow  to  so  larjje  stems  in  England ;  for, 
should  these  trees  be  pruned  up^  in  order  to  form  them  into  stems,  the  frost 
would  then  hecomc  nnjch  more  hurtful  to  them  than  in  the  manner  they 
usually  grow,  with  their  branches  close  to  the  ground :  however,  if  these 
trees  are  planted  pretty  close  together,  in  large  thickets,  and  permitted  to 
grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  other  from  the  frost,  and  they  will  grow  to 
a  considerable  heitjht;  an  instance  of  which  is  now  in  that  noble  plantation  of 
evergreen  trees  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  hill  entirety  covered  with  laurels ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  plantations  there  are  a  great  number  of  these  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  evergreen  trees,  where  they  are  already  grown  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  make  a  noble  appearance/'  (Dirt.,  6th  edit.,  art.  Pa^ 
dus.)  Bradley  mentions  that  the  common  laurel  was  grafketl  on  the  cherry,  and 
On  the  plum,  in  Mr.  Whitmill's  garden  at  Hoxton ;  and  this  practice  is  fre- 
quent among  the  Parisian  gardeners  ;  but  the  plants,  especially  when  grafted 
standard  high,  nevir  live  more  than  a  year  or  two.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  three  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  constitute  the  principal  evei^rcens  of 
the  London  gardens,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  garden,  large  or 
small,  w^ithout  exceplion,  viz.  the  holly,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  Portu- 
gal laurel,  are  found  to  be  rather  delicate  in  the  neigh l>ourhood  of  Paris  ;  and 
hence  the  suburban  gardens  of  that  city  are  totally  destitute  of  broad-leaved 
evergreens, and  have  a  naked  and  cold  appearance  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  particularly  and  strikingly  impleasant  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  clothed 
and  cheerful  aspect  of  our  English  gardens  at  that  season.  The  same  olv 
serrations  will  apply  to  the  gardens  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium ;  in 
which  latter  country,  though  holly  hedges  have  been  formed  in  pome  places, 
yet,  in  severe  winters,  they  are  liable,  in  common  with  laurels  and  all  our  other 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  to  be  killed  down  to  the  ground.  (Lcs  Ap,rcvien*  de 
ia  Campagne,  &c.,  p.  205.) 

Propertkf  and  Utvs.  In  Britain,  the  common  laurel  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  our  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  it  is  also  used  for  covering 
walls,  and  for  hedges,  to  aflbrd  shelter  j  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  extensively 
tised  in  the  market-gardens  about  Isleworlh.  Evelyn  mentions  a  fine  hedge, 
planted  akemately  with  the  variegated  ami  the  common  laurel,  and  trained 
so  as  to  have  a  chequered  appearance,  white  and  green  ;  which,  accordiJig  to 
the  taste  of  his  time,  was  reckoned  to  have  a  splendid  effect,  though  tlic 
variegation  of  this  shrub  is  very  irregular,  not  constant,  and  attended,  in 
general,  by  mutilated  leaves.  He  also  says  it  may  be  trained  so  as  to  rescni- 
hle  the  most  beautiful  headed  orange  tree  in  shape  and  verdwe,  and  prognos- 
ticates that,  in  time,  it  may  caudate  some  of  our  lofty  timber  trees,  and  be 
proper  for  walks  and  avenues,  t'ook,  also,  says  that  it  is  "  u  glorious  tree 
for  standards;"  but  we  need  only  refer  to  what  Miller  says  on  the  subject  (see 
above),  to  show  that  these  two  authors  were  mistaken.  The  most  generfd 
use  of  the  common  laurel,  at  present,  is  as  an  undergrowth  in  ornamental 
woods ;  and  for  this  purjwse  it  is  employed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  <  Uure- 
mont,  at  Bagshot  Park,  at  Stotu"head,  at  Wordour  Castle,  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
and  at  a  number  of  other  places.  At  Claremont,  the  laurels  are  mixed  with 
holly  and  box  trees,  which  arc  allowed  to  grow  up  as  standards,  while  the 
laurels  are  kept  low.  The  effect  of  this,  more  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
is  deh'ghtful,  particularly  on  the  sunny  sides  o\  the  wooded  banks.  It  is 
CMlf  while  walking  through  these  woods,  to  mistake  midwinter  for  early 
Spnng.  In  thewooils  at  Stourhead,the  laurel  undergrowths  are  unmixed  with 
any  other  tree  or  shrub,  except  large  beech  trees  ;  and  the  eflisct  of  a  mass 
of  shining  evergreens  beneath  these  lofty  beeches,  though  powerful,  is  yet 
extremely  monotonous.  At  \Vai"dour  (Ji»stle,the  laurels  grow  among  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  trees  and  shrubs:  they  arc  cut  down  periodically;  and  they  arc 
found  to  make  excHlent  fuel  and  lipnce-wond.     Laurel  lenves  have  a  bitter 
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taste,  Bnd  the  peculiar  flavour  of  prussic  add,  which  is  common  to  bitter 
almonds,  and  to  the  kernels  generally  of  the  ,4mygdaleac.  The  flowers  have 
a  similar  flavour;  and  the  powdered  leaves  excite  sneezing.  The  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  flavour,  are  used  in  a  green  state  in  custards,  puddings, 
blancmange,  and  other  culinary  and  confectionery  articles,  hut  always  in  vary 
small  quantities.  The  dLstilled  water  from  these  leaves  is  a  virulent  poison ; 
and  the  case  of  Sir  Thcodoijins  Boughton,  who  was  poiiioncd  by  it  in  1780, 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  Donaklson,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder, 
is  well  known-  t)n  brutes  the  effect  of  laurel  water  is  almost  instantaneous. 
The  case  of  Sir  Thcodoaus  Boughton,  which  was  the  subject  of  universal 
conversation  at  the  time  it  occurred, Professor  Burnet  obscr\e.s,  '*haa  rendered 
the  poisonous  properties  of  laurel  water  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  the  fear 
it  excited  has  unnecessarily  extended  the  evil  character  of  the  leaves  to  the 
fruit,  which  h  harmless,  and,  although  not  pleasant,  is  in  some  places  made 
into  puddings."  Fortunately,  the  poison  of  the  laurel,  and  of  all  the  Amyg* 
dale^e,  being  prussic  acid,  the  smell  of  that  article  is  now  so  well  known, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  disguised,  that  few  persons  making  use  of  it  for 
illegal  purposes  can  hope  to  escape  detection.  In  France,  the  laurel  ia 
frequently  planted  in  tubs,  and  trained  in  imitation  of  orange  trees ;  and  in 
London,  the  commencement  of  the  oninge  season  is  announced  at  some  of 
the  shops  dealing  in  that  fruit,  by  a  branch  of  laurel  being  affixed  to  the  door, 
stuck  all  over  with  oranges,  to  imitate  an  orange  tree  covered  witli  ripe 
fruit. 

Si)Uf  Situation^  ^c.  Anv  soil  tolerably  dry  will  suit  the  common  laurel ;  but, 
to  thrive,  it  requires  a  siicltered  situation,  and  a  deep  free  soil.  It  thrives 
better  as  an  undergrowth  than,  nerhans,  any  other  ligneous  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  box  and  the  holly.  When  treated  in  this  manner,  it  requires 
to  be  cut  down  occasionally,  or  to  have  its  branches  peggeil  down  to  the 
ground,  in  order  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  young  shoots  from  them  ; 
otherwise  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  naked  below.  As  it  ripens  seeds 
almost  every  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  readily  be  pro- 
pagated by  them ;  but  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most  common,  mode  is,  by 
cuttings  of  the  summer's  shoots,  taken  off  in  autumn,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  last  j'ear's  wood,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border.  These 
will  root  the  following  spring,  and  make  good  plants  by  next  autumn.  It  is 
also  propa^ted  by  layers ;  and,  in  the  French  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the 
common  wild  cherry;  but  such  plants,  unless  the  graft  is  made  on  the  root, 
arc  of  verv  short  duration.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attem[)t  has  been 
made  to  fertilise  flowers  of  this  species  with  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  or 
of  the  Carolina  bird  cherry,  though,  perhaps,  something  worth  the  trouble 
might  be  obtained  by  so  doing. 
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30.  C.  carolinia'na  Michx. 

Horn.    Michx,  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1,  p.  SB 


The  Carolina  Bird  Cherry  Tree, 
i  Loi*.  in  N.  Da  Ham.,  5.y  5.;  Don't  Mill. 


Synoft^mes,    Prilnu*  c»roUnikn»  AM-  HoH.  Knu.,  4.  p.  163.  •,  P.  Mmpenlfcnt  WiUd.  Sm^m. ;  /Htdu* 

Mratini^tw  »fm.  Diet,,  No,  &  ;  Wild  Onngc.  Amer, 
Engrawtitfit,    MIchx.  Arb.  <l'Ain*r.,  a  t  7. ;  mnd  omfig.  ^BSl 

Spec,  Char,y  S^c  Evergreen.  Leaves,  with  the  petiole  short ;  and  the  disk 
hinceolate-oblonfij  niucronote,  even,  rather  conaceousi,  mostly  entire. 
Flowers  densely  disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  that  are  shorter  than  tlie 
leaves.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  tiuicronate.  {Dec  Prod.^  ii.  p. 540.)  An 
evergreen  tree,  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Caro- 
lina to  Florida :  introduced  in  1759,  and  forming  rather  a  tender  evergreen 
shrub  in  Britisb  gardens. 

Dctcriptiott,  4'c*.     In  its  native  country,  tliia  423 

tree,  according  to  Michaux,  grows  lo  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  ramifies  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground,  forming  a 
tufted  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
dun  colour,  and  is  commonly  without  crack.s. 
The  teavea  are  smooth,  shining  on  their  «|i|)er 
surfaces,  and  about  3  in.  long.  The  Uowers, 
which  open  in  May,  are  white  and  numerous, 
being  arranged  in  little  bunches  I  in,  or  H  Jn. 
long,  which  spring  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
The  fruit  is  small,  oval»  and  nearly  black  : 
it  consists  of  a  soft  stone,  siurrounded  by  a 
small  quantity  of  green  pulpy  substiince, 
which  IS  not  eatable.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year, 
so  that  the  tree  is  at  the  same  time  laden 
with  fruit  and  flowers.  These  flowers,  Mi- 
chaux remarks,  are,  of  all  others  which  he 
has  observed  in  Carolina  and  tieorgia,  the 
most  sought  after  by  bees.  The  tree,  he 
adds^  may  he  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  vegetable  productions  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  generally  selected  by  the  inhabitants 
to  plant  near  their  houses,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  it  grows 
witn  rapidity^  and  affords  an  irapcnetmhle  shade.  Pursh  describes  it  as  n 
handsome  evergreen  shrub,  resembling  C.  lusitanica;  but  he  sa}TS  nothing  of 
the  flowers,  which,  from  the  figure  in  Micliaux,  from  which  ours  was  copied, 
appear  to  be  almost  without  petals. 

Geograpftif^  Hijitort^,  ^c.  This  tree  is  found  in  the  Bahama  Islands,*  and 
in  North  America  it  appenrs  to  be  confinetJ  to  the  islands  which  are  on  the 
coast  of  the  two  Carohnas,  Georgiii,  iind  the  two  Floridas.  On  the  mainland 
it  is  seldom  found  growing  wild,  even  at  8  or  10  miles'  distance  from  the  .sea. 
It  was  first  mailc  known  to  Europeans  by  Catesby ;  and  the  seeds  were  sent 
to  Miller  in  175H,  under  the  name  of  bastard  mahogany.  Seeds  of  it  are 
frequently  imported  from  America,  and  abundance  of  young  plants  reared ; 
but,  as  thty  are  rather  tender,  and,  north  of  London,  would  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  they  arc  ver^'  seldom  seen  in  British  gardens.  The  largest 
plant  which  we  know  of  is  m  Hampshire,  at  Swallowfield,  where,  in  1833, 
It  formed  a  bush  10  ft.  high,  with  a  head  about  12  ft.  in  diameter,  flowering 
snd  fruiting  occasionally. 

Properties  ami  Uses.  The  wood  is  rose-coloured,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain  ; 
but,  even  in  America,  it  is  too  scarce  to  be  applied  to  useful  purposes ;  the 
tree  being  there,  as  here,  considered  entirely  as  one  of  ornament.  The  bark 
of  the  roots  smells  strongly  of  prussic  acid ;  and  from  it,  Michaux  observes, 
H  fragrant  spirituoim  liquor  may  l>e  obtained. 
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SoUf  StuoHon,  ^c.  A  deep,  free,  dry  soil,  ond  a  Rheltered  situation,  ftrc 
essential  to  this  species;  whicn^  north  of  London,  as  already  observed^  will 
l»e  safest  placed  against  a  wall,  ot^  probablv,  grafted  on  the  Portugal  laurel. 
In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  troni  seeds;  and  plants,  of  Mrhlch 
there  are  now  (1836)  abundance  in  the  Fulham,  Epsom,  and  Milford  Nur- 
ierieB,  are  U.  6d.  each. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  ofCerasus. 

In  De  Candotle'i  Prodrotmu^  and  in  Don^i  MUkr,  two  Wat  IndUii,  «nd  fbur  South  Aaeriean, 
■  are  dcMTiibcd ;  but  oul)  two  of  thctelC  tphftrocArpa  Lou.^  P.  >phrroc&rn«  Swartz,  Don's 
U.  p.  .5l4>.  i  and  C,  oceidimtAlii  Lmt.,  nod  Don**  MiU.,  \\.  p.  516.,  P.  occtdentAliB  Swartx)  hava 


They  are  both  coruideTvd  bot.hou*c  iiIddU,  tnit  latght,  probably,  be 


IlitroilucMl  into  Britain, 

laliMtL  Uafinetque,  umtcr  thf  article  />ri^nuh  in  hi*  Medicai  Fiora,  vol.  It  p.  4Sa./**yt  that  h« 
II  prepuvd  a  raooognpli  of  40  wild  Amerirat)  spe<^«»  of  /*iiu>ui^  undrr  which  genui,  with  Lin. 
'B*iu,  he  inclitdta  both  pliftiu  and  cherriM ;  omjr  S5  of  which,  be  My*,  are  described  by  autbori  : 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  work  of  thia  dMcriptlon  Hm  bwa  pubUalicdL 


Sect  11.     Sfiume'm, 
Genus  VL 


PUIISH/jI  Dec.     The  Pimsttu.     Lm,  5yj/.  Icoaandrk  Monogynia. 

idm^^flc^am.  Dec.  in  Tnuw,  of  Da  Soc,  IS.  fn  157.  j  Prod^  2.  in  6*1. ;  LiiMll  in  Brtt  Rej,.  t  ]i4&  j 
[km*a  MUL,  2-  p.  517. 

JhrwH^fWK.    Tlg<iffa  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  33L,  tint  of  Aublet 

Drrimiion,  Frederick  PttrnAtlni  chararterisMl  the  only  known  ipcrie«  in  hli  Flora  Ameriem  Sip- 
itmtruniatit^  and  named  it  T^fidrta  tridcatikta.  The  generic  name,  bowcrer,  having  b«tn  pnoccU' 
pied  by  Aublet,  De  Candolle  haa  natited  the  pment  genus  after  Pur»h  hitnaclf. 

A  L  P.  TJHOEftTA^A  Dec.    The  3-toothed-/eatvrf  Purshia. 

JlAntffifafllloik    Oee^  In  Un.  Trani..  R  f,  157  i  Prod.,  S.  p^  541. 

mmomgme,    IWbrea  trideutiU  Ph,  Fl.  Amrr.  Sept.,  1  p.  i!.  L  1&,  not  of  Auhlet 

MmgrawMgM.    Ph.  FL  Am.  Sept,  t  15. ;  Bol.  Reg  ,  L  lild  ;  and  oUr;f|ff.  iM,  ifiS. 

Deirripiionf  4"^.     A  spreading  subdecumbent  shrub,  scarcely  exceeding  2  ft. 
in  height,  with  numerous  branches,  small  whitiRh  leaves,  and  rather  many 
424  small  yellow  flowers,  which  begin  to  ^ 

expand  aljout  the  middle  of  May, 
and  thence  continue,  successively, 
into  June.  The  leaves  arc  ^ouped, 
wedge-shapeti,  and  ending  in  2 — 3 
teeth  that  arc  large  for  the  size  of 
the  leaf,  villose  above,  but  covered 
beneath  with  a  white  tomentmn. 
Buds  scaly.  Stipules  none.,  or  mi- 
nute, (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p-  54 K,  and 
amplified  from  observation.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  pasture*  by  the  river  Columbia.  It  was  almost  the  only  shrub  to  be  seen 
through  an  immense  tract  of  barren  sandy  soil,  from  the  head  source  of 
[the  Missouri,  to  the  Falls  on  the  Columma^  and  from  SB"  to  48""  n.  lat. 
lj(DtmgtiUy  in  Hoo^.  Bor.  Am^.)  It  was  introduced  in  1826.  There  are 
Iplants  of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
rftbout  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year,  They  require  a  dry 
'it  soil;  and  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
Plantt,  in  the  London  nurseries,  not  being  much  asked  for,  ore  2*.  6d, 
[CKh. 
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Genus  Vli 


KE'RRTA  Dec.    Thk  Kerria.     Lin.  S^»L  lcos4ndm  Polygynia. 

t^ent^cation.    Dec-  in  Tnin*.  of  Lin  Soc.,  1SL  p  I5i3.  ;  Prod.,  8.  p^  541.  j  Don'i  MlU,,  2.  p.  517 

Sj/nomi/mta.     Atiltut  L.,  Conhorwt  Tkunb.,  Spirar'A  Can^t, 

DermmlioH.    Named  in  honour  of  1f\  Ker^  a  collector  of  plnnU  for  the  Kew  GardeiM. 

•  I.  K.  japo'nica  Dec.     The  Japan  Rerria. 

lientifictakm.     Dec.  In  Tran*.  of  LId.  Soc.,  li.  p.  ]5fi. ;  Prod  2.  p.  r>41. 

l^fnomifmei.     Aubu»  Joponicua  Liu,   Manl.t  £4>fj. ;  Oircbonii  Ja(i<Wiicut  Thunh.  Fi.  Jap.t  2S7..   Sot, 

Sep.^  t.  587. t   Hot.  itag.,  t  I29C  ;    5pire  a  Japi'jmca  Camb.  Ann.  ScH  Nat.,  I,  p.  3m. ;  Sfilrie  du 

Japan,  ». 
Engraaing9,    BoL  Rep.,  t  587. ;  BoL  Mag.,  t  ISS6.  i  and  our  Jig  4S6. 

Descnptinn^  ^-c,     A  shnil\  a  native  426 

of  Japan,  introduced  in  1700,  and  tor 
a  long  time  treated  as  a  stove,  and 
afterwards  as  a  green-house,  plunt ; 
but  it  has  been  ultiniatcly  found  quite 
hardy.  It  has  soft^  and  not  very  per- 
sistent, wood,  clothed  with  a  smooth 
greeoiBh  barkj  twig-like  branches; 
leaves  that  arc  ovate-lanceolate^,  and 
serrated  with  large  and  unequal  teeth, 
featlier-veined,  and  concave  on  the 
upper  surface ;  stipules  that  are  linear- 
subulate  j  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
single-flowered  state  of  tiiis  species 
has  only  lately  been  introduced  j  and 
it  flowere<l,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1836.  The  double-flowered  variety  has  become  so  common  as  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  even  of  labourers'  cottages.  It  is  a  moat  ornamental 
and  beautiful  shmb,  from  its  very  numerous,  lurgc,  golden,  siib-globular  blos- 
soms, which  begin  to  appear  in  February  or  March,  and,  in  tolerably  moist 
soil,  and  a  warm  situation,  continue  to  be  produced  for  several  months.  It  is 
generally  planted  a^inst  a  wall,  more  especially  north  of  London.  It  is 
easily  and  rapidly  propagated  by  its  sprouting  suckers.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  5Cl«.  per  ICK);  at  Botlwyllcr,  it  is  10  francs  per  ICk);  and  at 
New  York,  50  cents  each. 

•  Genus  VI  1L 


□GQ 


^f PIRi^'A  L.     The  SpiRiEA.     Lin,  St/st.  Icos&ndria  Di-Pentagf  nia. 

IdentMcotim.  Lin.  Oen..  Na  fi,10  ;  0»rtn,  Fruct.,  L  p.  X51  t  69.  ;  D«c.  Prod,  2.  p  S4\  ;  Don'* 
MllY,  %  p.  517. 

Sjfiw^fmn.  S^TK^  cp.  Cambatcdea  Mon-  Spir.  in  Ann.  Sei.  NaL,  \.  p.  SS7-  i  Spiri^e,  Pr.  ;  Spier, 
■caude.  Get. 

DeritMHcm.  From  tpeira^  a  cord,  in  reference  to  tbe  luppotcd  flexibility  of  the  brancbe*  of  Mine 
ofUi«  cpcoiea;  or,  according  to  tome,  from  tpeirao,  to  vrrcaili ;  in  allusion  to  the  6tnm  of  th« 
Bowers  to  tie  twisted  Into  gnrLinda.  Sprrron  is  Pllny't  name  for  a  plant  the  bloasoms  of 
which  were  uaed,  in  hit  tlino,  for  inakinK  garlands  ;  but  that  plant  ii  thoujrht  bjr  sotne  to  have  tfe«n 
th«  ribCtmum  Lant&iu. 

DeMcriptiony  Sec  Low  deciduous  shrubs,  with  conspicuous  flowers  of  con- 
siderable elegance  and  beauty.  They  are  all  readily  propagated  by  suckers, 
which,  in  general,  they  produce  in  abundance.  They  will  grow  in  any  common 
soil ;  and  the  price  ol*  most  of  the  sorts,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  I*, 
to  1*,  6rf.  each,  or  from  jO*.  to  75f.  per  hundred  ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  dO  cents 
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to  t  franc  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  Trom  25  cents  to  50  cents  each.     Seeds  of 
•one  or  two  of  the  species  may  be  procured,  in  London,  at  Od.  per  packet, 

}  i.  Phj/soc^rpos  Camb. 

Hertraikm.    From  pkuaa,  KbUdiJer,  and  tutrrot,  »  fruit;  In  reference  i  -  tru  uiuiidery  ecrpcii. 

Sect.  Char.  Ovaries  connected  at  the  base.  Tortiii  lining  the  calvcine  lube. 
Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membranous.  Ovula  'i — 3,  fixed  to  the  semini- 
feroiis  mardn  of  the  carpel,  ovoid,  at  first  horizontu),  but  at  length  sna- 

Cded,   Fmwers  hermaphrodite,  disposed  in  umbels.    Pediccbi  1 -flowered. 
Lves  toothed,  or  somewhat  lobed,  usually  stipuUtc.     {Don**  ATUt.^  it. 
p,  517.) 

M  1.  1^.  OPULIFO^'LIA  L.     The  Guelder- Rose-leaved  Spirsea,  or  Virginian 
Guelder  Rose, 


t4nU^laition.     Lin.  Sto, 


7DSL  i  Cunb.  Moo.  ^  LoU.  in  N,  Du 


Gl»6K/  Dm.  Prod,  S. MS. ; 


XtigratuHe 


Kine  ftArk,  Anter. 


tigratuHgs.     N.  Du  Ham.,  6.  t  14  ^  and  ourjlga.  4i!77,  4S8. 


J^c.  Char.y  Src      Leaves  lobed,  or  3-lobed,  and  partaking  of 
an  ovate  figure,  doubly  serrated,  petioled,  and  many  of  thcni 
Btipuled.       Flowers    white,    nunie- 


428 


45^7 


vA., 


rous,  disposed  in  !^talked  hemisphe- 
rical corymbs;  the  pedicel  of  each 
flower  slender  and  glabrous.  Sepals 
spreading.  Torus  wholly  connate 
with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Ovaries 
connate  with  each  other  at  the  base. 
Ovules  in  each  2 — 3,  aflixed  to  the 
margin,  egg-shnpeii,  at  first  horizon- 
tal, at  length  the  one  pendulous,  the  rest  ascending. 
Carpels  bladdery,  rather  membranaceous,  large  and 
diverging.  Seeds  obovatc,  glossy,  and  yellow.  (Dec. 
Prud.f  ii.  p.  54:^.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  found  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  particularly  among  the  mountains,  where  tt  h  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Nine  Bark.  It  was  introduced  by  Bishop  Compton,  in  1090 ; 
and,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  It.,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  from  its  abundance  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  produceci  in  corymbs,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Guelder  rose;  and  from  the  numerous  inflated  redditih  capsules  which 
succeed  ilie  flowers.  The  leaves,  which  are  lobed  and  veined,  die  ofl^  of 
a  purplish  red  mixed  with  yellow.  In  British  nurseries,  the  plant  is  gene- 
rally prop^tcd  by  division  of  the  root ;  but  sometimes  by  layers,  or  by 
cuttings  ot  the  young  wood  put,  in  autumn,  in  a  shady  border,  in  a 
sandy  soil* 


iMUa  ScT.  ha*  the  pcdunrlw  and  colyi  tomcnlow.  {Dec  IVodL,  IL  f.  6tSL} 
;  the  Grand  Raplda  of  the  CulumbLa  hvnr. 


»!■ 


2.  S.  capita'ta  Ph. 

Ph.  Fl.  Abct.  ScpL,  L  |i,  Mfi:  j 
&  0puIirWla  var.  Hook. 


The  capitate-cor/yniA^rf  Spinea. 

Camb.  Monog.  i  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  MS. }  Doi>'«  MiU., 


IL  p.  SVL)     Accordinic  u-  .,..^^».  ,...,.-.  ,^,. ........ — .  ».«^  . — ^,,,.  .«...,  , 

knio  fiiiuin  in  1827.    It  ba»  while  Auwcn,  atid  haa  |>roilucod  tbein  her*  In  Jutx;  and  ittij.    W* 
have  not  nxti  the  (lUtit 

tt  3.  S.  uuno'gyna  Torrey.    The  monogynous  Spireea. 

A  •brub  trowtnc  tu  the  height  of  3  ft  or  f  n.  on  the  Ri>ckT  MounMliu    [Don't  Mill,  IL  ^  5101)  No 
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§  ii.  Cham(£  d)-yo7i  Ser. 


DeriuaUom,    From  CMtm^'drjft,  the  name  of  the  gcrnuuider ;  rrom  ■  iltniUrity  in  the  fium  of  the 

Sect.  Chtsr.  Ovaries  distiiiet.  Torus  with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  but  with  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inftated.  Flowers  each 
upon  a  distinct  [j«dicel,  and  disipoised  in  umbels  or  corymbs.  Leaves  entire, 
or  toothed,  without  stipules.  {Dec.  Pt^od.,  ii.  p.  542.) 

•  4.  5.  CHAMJEDRiFO^LiA  L.     Thc  GeTHiander-Ieavcd  Spiraea. 

Idamflcaaim.    Lin.  Sp..  701.  i  Cunb.  Moaog. ;  Deix  PnxL,  8L  p.  5i£  i  Don'a  MiiL.  2.  p,  £18. 

Symm^me.    S.  cantoni^nii*  IJomr. 

&grm»h»g$.    Patt.  FL  Rou.«  L  1&  ;  and  our  Jfjr  4S9. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^v.  Leaves  ovate,  cut  at  the  lip  in  a  serrated  manner,  glabrous. 
Flowers  upon  long  slender  pedicels,  in  hemispherical  corymbs.  Sepals  veiny, 
reflexed.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  542.) 
Vanctict,  Seringe  enumerates  the  first  four  of  the  following  forms  of  this 
species ;  to  which,  we  think,  might  be  added  S.  ulmifSha,  S.  flexuom, 
S.  trataegifdlia,  S.  Aetulaefolia^  and,  perhaps,  some  others. 

s    8.  c.   1   vulgaris  Cainb.  Monog.  —  Leaves  with  the  disks  broad  and 
glabrous ;  the  petioles  ciliated. 

•  S.  c.  2  vddia  Ph.  Fl.  Auicr,  Sept.,  i.  p.  342.,  Cainb.  Monog.  —  Leaves 

smaller,  slightly  villose  upon  both  surfaces.    Flowers  smaller.    Wild 
in  Canada,  and  upon  the  rocks  of  Dahuria. 

•  S.  c.  3  oblongijolm  Camb.  Monog. ;  S.  ob]o)igif«ilia  Waldit.  ct  Kit.  PI. 

Hung.t  iii.  p.  261.  t.  235.,  and  in  Hort.  ifnV.  —  Leaves  narrower,  and 
less  serrated. 

•  S.  c.  4  tubracemosa  Ser. —  Flowers  distantly  disposed  along  a  length- 

ened rachis. 
A  S.  c.  5  rncMfl  Hort.  (  ?  S,  incisa  IVtunh,)  has  bce«  raised  from  seed» 

received  from  Gennany  througii  Mr.  liunnemaii ;  and  it  appears  to 

be  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 
DetcrtptioTif  ^c.     A  shrub,  varying  in  height  from  489 

2  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  more ;  a  native  of  Siberia,  Kamt- 
schatka,  Dahuriu,  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
and  also  of  China  and  Japan.  It  Is  common  through- 
out thc  whole  of  Siberia,  Dahuria,  and  Kamtschacka; 
and,  in  the  latter  country,  the  leaves  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea;  and  the  shoots,  when  straight,  are 
bored  for  tobacco-pipes.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1789,  under  diflferent  names;  and  its 
nuincrouja  varieties  have,  we  believe,  given  rise 
to  several  supposed  spc>cics.  In  its  wild  state,  it 
variea  exceedingly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  entire 
plant,  in  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  its  leaves,  and 
in  their  being  more  or  less  cut  or  serrated,  and  more 
or  less  smooth,  or  pubescent.  In  British  gardens,  it  is 
a  very  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  producing  its  corymbs 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  tolerably  large,  iu  June 
and  July ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  capsules,  the 
seeds  enclosed  in  which  are  grey  and  small,  resembling  sawdust.  In  Martyn's 
Afdirr  it  is  stated^  that  this  shrub  makes  beautiful  garden  hedges,  being 
entirely  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  June.  Though  the  seeds  ripen  in 
England,  plants  can  seldom  be  raised  Irom  them ;  and,  as  tliis  species  does 
not  produce  suckers  freely,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

A  5.  S.  (c.)  D^LMiFO*LiA  Sccp.     The  Elm-leaved  Spinca. 

Soon.  FL  Cani.,  cA.  3.  ▼.  1.  n.  340. ;  Camb.  Moncw. :  Lou.  in  N.  Du  Mam.,  6.  p.  4.  j 
L  p.  54S. ;  Don'*  .MUL,  Z  bVk 

UndL  In  Bal,  Bq(.^ 

I,..!..,  .^.  ...  ..  1.  w  <A  ,  x-..  M^n  >..in.,  &  L  13. ;  Jacq. 

Bet  R<w.,  L  1SS2.  i  Bot  Cab.,  lOiS. ;  and  our/«.  iX, 


£mgrw>tngt. 


aa  S.  eiiainnl 


Mia; 
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SjiccCht^^fS^c.  Leuvea  ovate-lancco- 

Ittte,  acute,  flat,  shaqjly  serrated, 
dilated.  Flowers  teniiinal,  in 
rather  hemispherical  corymba. 
Sepals  reflexed.  A  native  of 
Carinthia  and  Siberia.  {Dec, 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  3+2.)  Introduced  in 
1790,  and  producing  its  white 
flowera  in  June  and  July.  Height 
from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  species  of  this 
section.  Seringe  aaks  if  it  is  not 
a  variety  of  S.  chanifcdrifiilia  L. ; 
and  Dr.  Lindley  (BoL  Beg.,  t. 
829.)  appears  to  consider  it  as  identical  with  that  species 


(c.)  u.  SpkfUdHtka  Set.— In  tbU  miety  a  whorl  of  diftinct  leave*,  that  an?  petiolcd,  Ian. 

"  Mi-ratwd,  flocutiici  the  place  of  the  lefftU,    -  ' 

these  traniformed  '  Petobood  ■laowna  ore  cither  oot  jimciiC,  or  d^onned.    SerlnRe 
oftpean  tu 


ceolat«.  iind  thorply  MTrat«d,  nocutiia  the  place  of  the  lefAU,  and  i«  deMrribvd  bi  being 
ne<L     Petob  ood  alaawna  ore  cither  oot  pmcuC.  or  deformed.    Serlnve 
Oftpean  tu  thiuk  the  S.  foiibn  Pvir.  Diet.,  7.  p.  3Si.,  !•  UtcDUcal  with  tliU,  [Dec.  Frod, 


•  6.  S,  (C.)  PLBXUo'sA  Fitch.     The  ^exib\e-hranchcd  Spirwi, 

IdetUifkatioii.    Titth.  in  UtL  j  Comb.  Monog. ;  Dec.   Prod.,  £.  pi  542. ;  Don'l  MliL.  S.  pi  518. 
SMHNqyvK.     S  alptnn.  Hort.  Par.,  accordinf  to  Camti.  aDd  Fioch.  lo  lilt. 
Emgrmmii^    VmvaU.  Maaog,  Sfiir.  in  Aim.  Sd.  Nat.  1. 1  36. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous ;  from  the  tip  to  the  middle 
dentately  serrate.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  It.s  native  country  is  not  stated. 
Seringe  enquires  if  it  is  not  a  variety  of  5.  zdmilolia.  {Dec.  Froii,^  ii, 
p.  542.)  Introduced  in  1820  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  G  ft. ; 
and  producing  it«  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden^  and  at  Messrs.  Loddigeia's. 

•  7,  S,  {c)  crat^gifo'lia  Lk.    The  Crataegus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Mn^lfra/ioM.    Lk.  Enum.,  S,  p.  V).  -,  Dec  Ptod.,  S.  p  54&  ;  Don't  Mill,.  8,  p.  516. 

9pee.  dor.,  Ac.    Leavci  i>b  -e ;  In  the  terminal  ]«irt  doubly  »erratc  ;  glabroua,  rcticulrte 

on  tb«  UDoinr  nirflMa     I  dispoMsd  in  U'rminal  coinTv.'und  coryniba,  who«e  compoiite 

parti  arc  nthcr  cuFritatc.  uted  of  what  country  thi»  kind  ia  a  native  {Due.   Prvd.^   iL 

p.  £46)  Introduced  In  l■^;.^  aiM  producing  tta  while  flowert  in  June  and  July.  It  growt  to  the 
nclgbl  of  from  4  ft  to  6  ft.    There  ia  a  plant  In  the  Horticultural  Society'*  OordeiL 

•  8,  S.  (c.)  jtktul^fo'lia  Patl.     The  Birch-leaved  Spinea. 

tdent^flcatwn.    PolL  FL  Rcu.,  1.  p.  75.  t  UL  j  Catnb.  Mudok.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  pi  3M. ;  Don'a  Mia* 

S.p.£19. 
Elfwomvmet.    f  S.  corjmbdM  Ritf.  In  Den.  Jmtm.  BeL,  4w  p.  9GE).  i  f  S.  cnkm^OiOm  Lk.  Emim.,  8. 

SmgriUfingt.    Poll.  Fl  Roea.,  1. 1.  la 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous;  the  petiole  very 
short.  Flowers  in  fastigiate  panicles.  Carpels  5,  upright,  glabrous.  A 
native  of  Siberia.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  544.)  Said,  also,  to  be  found  in 
North  America,  on  the  Blue  Mountams,  and  in  \'Brious  other  places  on  the 
western  coast.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.)  It  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1812,  and  produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

M  9.  S.  CA^NA  WakUt.  et  ICii.     The  hoary-ieaved  Spirsa. 

WaUat  et  Kit  PL  Rm.  Hun«.,  S,  p.£^  L227.;  CauUn  Mtmog.;   Dec.  Prod,,  8. 


UfMleatiim.  WaUat  et  Kit 
I  pTSmL  i  DoD'i  Hill.,  SL  a  51& 
JMmgrmimt;    WoldJt  et  Kit  Fl 


PI.  Ror.  Hung..!  t  £37. 

\8rtrc.  Char.,  Jfr     I>taf  ovate,  of  about  the  iiie  of  that  of  Silix  r^pen*  or  S.  arg^ntea,  acute,  perfect! » 
entire,  of  tUghUT  toothed,  boariljr  villode.  Corymb*  tpintrwhat  rmCCmoM':  the  Uterol  onea  pctiunrled. 


uf  few  floweri,  and  lax.     iepait  apreoinng     Style*  thif  k.     C«rpcU  divergent,  rathtr  vlllo«c.     A 
nMive  of  the  (teep and  high  mcka  of  Croatia,  i/Xr.    I^rnd.,  ii.  b  MiS,)     Introdured  in  18S5i  i 
10  grow  to  the  height  of  9  ft,  oAd  to  flower  in  June  and  Julf.     Wc  have  not  aceii  the  pUol 


m  10.  S.  TRILOBA "^TA  L.    The  3-lobed-/r>i7t>rrf  Spirsea. 

ilit^mi^fieaiiim.    Un.  Mant,  l'44  i  Comti   Mou<«  ;  I>ec  Prod  ,  2.  pi  543. 
^MomigML    8.  trilote  DcW*  UM,  S.  n  HS. 
\thtntHigg.    P«IL  Rom..  1. 1  17.  -,  Wato.  Dend.  Bnt.,  I,  *».,  u  S.  tfiloba ,  mud  oui  Jf§.  iSl 
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Spec,  Char.^  Jjrc.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  crenftted,  gla- 
brous, reticulatcly  veined.  Flowers  in  uiubel-fiJie 
corymbs.  i!lepft!s  ascending.  Carpels  glabrous.  A 
native  of  the  uJps  of  Altai.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.) 
Introducetl  in  I&OI ;  growing  to  the  height  of  I  ft,  or 
2  ft. ;  and  producing  its  abundant  flowers  in  May. 
This  species  la  very  handsome,  with  branches  spread- 
ing honxontally,  and  bearing,  in  the  flowering  season, 
numefous  compact  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers ; 
which,  combined  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the 
plant,  and  its  glaticous  leaves,  rounded  in  their  out- 
line, and  yet  lobed,  render  the  species  a  very  inte- 
resting and  ornamental  one. 

•  11.  S.  ALPi^NA  Ptf//.     The  Siderian  oAp'ine  Spirxa. 

IdentificnOon.    PalL  FL  Roml,  L  p.  (S.  t.  90.,  according  to  Cainh  Moi»ri«. ;    Dec,  ProdL,  JL  p  54a , 

UoD'a  MUL.  S,  IX  518. 
Ei^rra9ingt.     9aW.  FL  Bom.,  1.  t  fiO.  ;  and  our  fig,  43S. 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.     Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ses- 
sile, serrulated,  glabrous ;  the  mitlrib  pionatelv 

branched.    Flowers  in  terminal,  stalked,  and, 

in  many  in.stanccs,  leafless,  corymbs.     SepaU 

ascending.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii,  p.  543.)    A  native 

of  the  wooded  alps  of  Siberia ;   introiJuced 

in  1B06 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft, 

to  6  ft.  J  and  flowering  in  June.     Its  flowers 

are  white. 

Remark,  A  kind  of  5^irarHi  is  extant,  in  some 
English  collections,  under  the  name  of  i'.aJpina; 
which  must  be  very  distinct  from  the  above,  as 
it  has  its  flowers  in  lateral  umbels,  in  the  mode 
of  S,  Aypericilblia,  to  which,  in  its  leal^  it  also 

assimilates.  It  does  not  resemble  that  species  in  being  of  uuright  growth; 
nor  is  it  so  tall ;  but  it  is  dwarfer,  and  sprcadingly  branched.  Its  flowers 
are  produced  in  April,  almost  before  the  leaves,  and  perhaps  earlier  than 
those  of  any  other  kind  of  Apira;'a  in  British  collections:  they  are  not  white, 
as  those  ot  j5.  AyperJcifolia,  but  of  a  yellowisjh  or  greenish  white.  Plants  of 
this  kind  were  raised  from  exotic  seeds,  in  the  Cambridge  Botauic  Garden, 
before  182^.^  J.  D. 

»  12.  S.  htpericifo'lia  Dec.    The  Hj^Hiricura-leaved  Spinea. 

IdfnmciHion.    Dec.  R  Fr„  5,  p.  «5, ;  iTod.,  2,  p,  5*3,  j  Don**  Mill,  S.  pt  Sia 
Svnonifrn^t.    ifyp^ricum  txiitex  Hurt,  j  Italmn  Mny, 
MHgraving.    Out  fig.  -kl3. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  3 — 4-nen'ed, 
entire  or  toothedi  glabrous,  slightly  downy;  primary 
veins  pinnately  branched.  Flowers  in  either  peduncled 
corymbs,  or  sessile  umbels.  Pedicels  glabrous,  or  slightly 
downy.  Sepals  ascending.  A  native  of  Europe  and 
America.  A  species  that  presents  diversified  a[«pear- 
ances.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  5+3,)  Supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  native  of  Canada  j  but  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  that,  like 
most  of  the  species  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Old  World. 

Varietit't.     Scringe  has  characterised  6  forms  of  this  species,  which   he 
describes  as  follows  : — 

•  S.  h.  I  uralvnru  Ser.   5.  crenata  Lni.,  Fisch.  in  Litt.,  and  Dow**  MUi., 

ii.  p.  519.;  S,  Aypcricifdlia  Camb.  Afimog. —  Branches  rigid,  thickish. 
Leaves  ovate-rounded ;  the  whole  margin  crenated.  A  native  of  the 
Ural  Mountains. 

•  8*  b.  2  Phtkenetikna  Ser.  S.  Aypericifdlia  Lin,  ^.,  701.,  and  Don*s  MM., 
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ii.  p.  519. ;  S,  h,  var.  ^3,  Dec.  Ft.  Fr.^  v. , 

p.  645.,  P/id\   /%/.,  t.  :^I8.   f.  5.— 

Leaves     perfectly    entire,     glabrous. 

Flowers  in  sessile  corymbs.     A  native       '^M|£r%flP"^^^  fl 

of  C^inada, 
I  S.  h.  3  acuta  8er.     S.  acutiiblia  IVi/ld. 

Enum.,    540.,      Camb.   Afonog.,     and 

Didn't   AM.,  ii.  p.  519. ;   5.  sil^frica 

Hifrt.  Par.y  according  to  Camb.  Afo- 

nog. ;   S.  ambigua  FafL^  and  our  ^g. 

434.  —  Leaves  spathulate,    elongate, 

acute,  perfectly  entire,  or,  nirely,  3 — 5- 

toothed,   rather    glabrous.      Flowers 

in  sessile  corymbs. 
I   S.  h.  4  crendta  Ser.     S.  obovata   WahUt,  ct  Kit.  ?  in   Witid,  Enunt,, 

541.,   Camb.  Alonog,,    B&rr.  Icon.  Rar,^  n. 

1376.  t.  564.;   A\  Aypericifolia  y,  Dec.  FL  ^ 

Fr.,  V.  p.  645.;    5.'crenata  Lbi.  Sp.,  701..  ^  ^^ 

Canib.  Afouog.,   and  Don't  ATtU.^  ii.  p.  519. 

and  our  ,/£■/».  435.  —  Leaves  obovute. 
i  S.  h.  5  tavrdii'ica  Ser«  S,  savranica  Bcucr  in 

Litt.,  and  Don's  A/i/A,  ii.  p.  51 9. ;  S.  crenata 

PatL  FL  Rot*.,  I  p.  .15.  t.  19.  j  S.  Ayperici- 

folia  var.  j3  longifoha  Led.  FL  Ross.  Alt.  ///., 

t.  429. ;  and  our  Jig.  436.  —  All  parts  pubes- 
cent.   Leaves  entire,  or,  at  the  tip,  toothed. 

Flowers  minute,  disposed  in  dense  tennintd 

corymbs.     It  is  wild  about  Barnaoul,  and  in  Podolia. 
i  S.  h.  6  ^ejuwriana  Ser.    S.  crenlita  Bfuer,  in   Litt. ;  S.  savranica  ft 

Besserii^  Don'it  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.,  Lodd.  Bot. 

Cab.,t.  1 252. — All  parts  rather  glabrous.  Leaves 

mostly  entire.     Flowers  disposed  in  rather  lax 

tenninal  corymbs.     A   native  of  Podolia  and 

Caucasus. 
Descrijition^  ^c.  S.  Aypericifdlia  has  small  hard  stems, 
with  numerous  side  branches,  clothed  with  a  dark,  green 
bark,  and  with  numeroun  wedge-shaped  leaves,  like  those 
of  St.  John's  wort,  with  glands  in  their  substance,  which 
give  them  the  appesunnce  of  being  punctured  on  the 
surface ;  whence  the  name.  The  Howers  are  white,  in 
small  sessile  umbels,  resembling  those  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  but  smaller ;  and  whence,  probably,  and  from 
its  being  common  in  Italy,  and  flowering  very  early  in 
the  spring,  the  name  which  it  once  bore  in  the  London 
gardens,  of  Italian  May.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance; 
and,  when  the  shrub  is  allowed  space  to  expand  on  every  side,  it  forms  a 
very  beautiful  bush  in  the  Huwering  season.  In  England,  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated by  Parkinson  In  1G40 ;  and  tlmt  author  and  >llllcr  sav  that  it 
came  originally  from  North  America :  but  8ir  James  Edwiird  Smith  thinks 
It  more  likely  to  be  a  native  of  Italv,  as  he  found  the  hedges  full  of  it 
between  Temi  and  Folitino.  I>r.  Hoolcer,  also,  thinks  it  most  likely  to  be  a 
European  species;  though  Pursh  appears  to  have  found  it  in  a  living  state  in 
dry  fcwamps  in  Canada  and  New  York.  It  forms  handsome  garden  hedges, 
&nd  will  bear  the  shears,  which  were  formerly  applied  to  it,  to  shape  it  into 
artificial  forms,  when  topiary  work  was  fashionable  in  garden  scenery.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  detaching  its  suckers. 

*  13.  S,  («.)  niALiCTRoroBs  PntL    The  Meadow-Rue-Zr-fftTt/  Spinca. 

T4tnl0kat4m.    Prtl.  Fl.  R«i,,  1   p  "H  .  «»d  p  7«  ;  D«-  Trod  .  a  p  SW. ,  Don*.  MUl »  2.  p.  5l« 
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aumm^me.    S. aaMileg,\tbM*  FatL  Am.,  i.  Ap^lU.  Na  94w 
EngravtMgt.     Pail.  FL  Rom.,  1,  t  ItL  ;  and  oat  fig.  4J7. 

Spec.  Char.t  ^c.  Leaves  obovate^  obtuiie,  indistinctly 
3-lobed,  inconspicuously  3-nerved,  glaucous  beneath. 
Floweni  in  lateral  sessile  umbels.  A  native  of  the 
alps  of  Balmria,  (I>fr.  Pn>d,^  ii.  p.  543.)  De  Can- 
Jolle  asks  whether  this  may  not  be  a  variety  of  5. 
Aypericifolia ;  which,  we  think,  it  most  probably  is. 
In  Martyn'a  il/i//<-r,  it  is  said  to  he  uii  inttrniediate 
species  between  S,  crenita  and  A",  triloba,  Pallas 
says  that  it  iii  found  in  Dahnria,  along  wiili  S.  cluiniaE- 
drifolia  and  <S'.  alpJna  (No,  11.  p.  726.  fig.  432.). 
The  name  signifies  that  a  leaf  of  this  species  of 
iS'pira'^  resemblea  a  leaflet  of  some  kind  of  Thallc- 
trum. 

•  14.  5.  pikowie'nsis  Baser.    The  Pikow  SpifEEa. 

IdeniillciaUm.     B««<r  Enum.  PL  Pod,  p  46.  No.  1*28.  ;   Drc.   Prod.j  iL  p  »i5.  i    DiWi  MUi,  9, 

p.  519. 
Sft^t.  Char.,  i[c.    Leaver  with  three  prtaunr  feiiUL  aud  ternt^  at  the  tip,  cunvatclanceolatc,  ot*- 

tuM.',  rarely  pointed.    P'towerv  io  peduoded  corymb*,  {Dec  Prod.t  ii  pi  £43,}     It  it  a  native  about 

Ptkow.  in  Podoil*  i  and  is  uid  to  grow  ttmo  S  ft  to  4  fL  In  height,    tt  produce*  lU  white  flowers  lu 

June  and  July,  and  was  lutrodue«d  In '^ 


18(77.  but  we  have  never  aecrv  it 


A  ib.  S.  CEANOTHiFo^LiA  Horri.     The  Ceanoth US-leaved  Spirsea« 

Utetd^kation.    Horn.  HorL  H*rn.,  2.  p.  4»;.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  5H. 

Bpee-  Oior.,  !(C.  Leare*  ovate,  rounded  at  the  lM«e,  aerrated  frooi  thtt  middle  to  the  tip  with  «harp 
unnjual  teeth.  Flrtwer»  in  indiftiiictty  |K-ilunclctl  terminal  corymba.  (Dec.  Piw/.,  li.  p.  544 1  A 
■hrub,  the  native  country  of  which  if  unlinown,  which  l«  taid  to  grow  tu  the  height  ut'  Jn.  or 
4n.«  to  have  been  intruduced  in  182J,  and  to  produce  ita  white  flowers  lu  June  aud  July.  Wc 
have  not  seen  the  plant 

*  16.  S.  CORY  M  bo's  A  R<if.     The  corymho^G-^owerimg  Spirsa. 

tdentifieahtm.   Rafln.  Precis  dea  IMcouvertes  SomioltMiques,  ou  Zoologiquc*  ct  daa 

Botaniques  (Palerme,  1614),  p.  36.;  and  In  Desv.  Jounu  Bol,  1814,  p.  168, ; 
Lodd.  Bolt  Cah.,  t  iSTl. ;  l5cc.  Prod,  t.  p.  544. 

Sttgrmlmgt.    Lod.  BoL  Cab.,  L  £71.  -,  and  our  j%.  438. 

Spec,  Char.t  Sfc,  Leaves  oval-oblong,  unct|uu!ly  serratetl, 
glabrous,  green  above,  hoary  below.  Flowers  trig>'nous, 
disposed  in  tenninal  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
native  of  Virginia;  introduced  in  1819;  growing  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.;  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  on  account  of  its  large  '^^^ 
corymbs  of  white  flowers,  and  its  distinctness  in  external 
character. 
Variety. 

M  S.  c.  2  sordrUiy  S.  sororia  Pennt/  in  Hort.  Brit.^  is  a 

smaller  plant,  and  Howers  rather  later  than  tiie  species.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Kpsoni  Nursery,  from  North  America, in  1829. 
It  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  2  ft. ;  and  its     j.^q  — 

white  riowera  ollten  remuin  on  till  October. 


m  17,  5,  ;*,4cciMiro^LiA  D.  Dun 
leaved  S 


The  Vaccinium- 

Dec  Prod.,  t.  p.  ZWki,  j 


pirsa. 

Hon.  Prod.   n.  Sep.,  I.  n,  S^T. 
"bL,  t  1401 ;  and  oixt/(g.  43SL 

I'nriLjht.      Branchlets  hmry.     Leaves 

!  lit  the  ti[),  glabrous,  glaucous 

!  I"ivvtr>  white,  disposed  in  ter- 

,  {Dec.  Prod., 

i.tceii  in  1820; 

:  2  li.  of  3  (i.f  and  producing 

and  Augiiat. 
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7«9 


»^5» 


4^'     9Cciiks  erect. 


Ok.  rmt,,  s.  |L  14 


under  SBi&ce.  Flowcnpre 
tfid  Iftxlv  dupoaed.  Lobe 
flexed.  (Dec.  FrwL,  a.  pwS 
NegMd;  roembl 


^10 


dTJ 


kct    miai    I 


rfl 


.  >»•> 


reiceace;  tbe  §owtn  oi  S. 

prodDced  in  a  ipikcd 

ft^Datoacorfmb.  h«MiaiTodoeedia  ISait, 

and  growl  to  tbe  be%fat  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.t 

productng  its  beaotifid  foiecoloared  Aowcn 

in  Mmj  and  Juoe.     TIub  ipedes  mm  bwdj, 

and  as  easOjr 

mon  shrub,  5. 

des,  it  emits,  hoa  oDder  tbeMifl,  rooci»g~  ■■f  wHi,  or  mMken,  arlndi,  wbeti 

tbdr  teares  begin  to  tumnSktm,  at  the  end  of  their  •eaaoo  of  growth,  tnajr 

be  detadied,  aod  planted  aepantd^,  a«  tfiatioct  pbrnts;  and  it  is,  sit  the 

Bame  timt,  one  of  the  most  bcantiral  of  the  gcsoa.    Ho  gBden,  however 

annall,  ou^  lo  be  without  it.    Flants  are  U.  each. 


f  iiL  Spirdria  Ser. 

Sect,  Ckar,  Ovaries  distinct.  Toms  with  its  bsae  coonaie  with  the  tube  of 
the  a^yx ;  iu  tip  aepantte.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Inflorescence  a  panicle. 
Leaita  serrate,  -mAouit  idpoles.  (Dee.  Prod.,  u.  p,  544.) 

•  19.  S.  SMiJCt90\tA  L.    Tbe  Willow4eaved  Spirsa. 

.%iiiii#i— I     SBtow'aMscl  Hurt;  BridnMrt,  QMn««)r«ad^variL 

Spee.  Ckar.^  ^c.  SCem  aod  pedondea  glabrous.  Leaves  bnceolste,  serrated, 
and,  more  or  less,  doubly  bo;  glabrous.  Lobes  of  the  calyr  triangular, 
mm^sugf.  Carpds  dabrous.  (Dec,  Pnd.,  n.  p.  544^^  A  native  of 
eibena,  TWtary,  and  Bohemia ;  aJso  of  Canada,  and,  perhaps,  of  Britain. 

fmetiei.     Serine  has  characterised  four  forms  of  this  spedea,  as  follows : — 

•  S.  s.  I  dnmm  Ait.  Hon.  Kew.,  ed.  iiL  p.  £54.,  Camb.  Monog.,  Eng. 

Bot^  1 1408.,  and  our ^.443. — Leaves  hmceolate.  Panicles  consists 
iag  oi  raceiDes  niore  or  leas  spicated.  Petals  of  a  flesh  ooknir. 
Bark  of  the  branches  yelk>wi»h.  This  ia,  by  the  reference  to  Eng, 
StA.  cited,  the  form  which  is  found  wild  in  Britaio  :  whether  it  be 
indigenoui)  or  not,  botanists  are  not  sgreed.  Professor  Henslow 
las  referreti  it  (Caial.  of  Brit,  FUmU)  to  his  class  **  Possibly  intro- 
duced bv  the  Agency  of  Man." 
«  8.  s.  9  Jjp^iDrw  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  L  p.  36.  t.  22.,  Camb.  Monoe. ;  5. 
alp^stris  J>9ff*«  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.  —  A  small  shrub.  Leaves  shorter 
than  those  of  S.  t.  c4mea.    Branches  very  short. 

•  S.  ».  3  pameulata  WiUd.  Sp.,  ii.  p,  1055.,  Ait.  Hurt.  Kew.,  ed.  2.  iii. 
p.  254.  S,  iiha  Bhrh.  Brtlr,^  nl  p.  137.  — Leaves  orate^blong. 
Petals  white.  Boffc  of  the  branches  red.  It  is  Ukdy  that  this  is 
aUo  the  S.  41ba  of  AftHer,  of  iVaU.  Dcnd.  Brit.,  u  133..  and  of 
MuJiUnhergM  CataUieug  t^  North  Amgwiean  Ptantt. 

•  8,  t.  4  hiifiim  WUId.  8p.,  ii.  p.  1055.      S.  obovata  Rm/.  in  ytt.. 
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not  of  Wald«t.  et  Kit.,  according  to  Willd.  Enum,^54\.;  $.  car- 
pinifolia  IVUld.  Enum,,  p,  5+0.,  and  iJon't  J/i//.,  ii.  p.  520.,  IVais. 
Dend.  Btit.^l.m.;  and aur/g.  441,— Leaves ovute-oblong*  Petal* 
white.     Bark  of  branches  rather  reddish. 


442 


441 


»  S.  s.  5  grandiflom.  S.  grandifl ora  Lorfrf,5of.  Cab.,  t.  1&88.,  and  our 
Jig.  442.,  hu5  its  pink  flowers  nearly  twice  b&  larye  as  those  of  the 
species  ;  and  is  a  very  ornamental  free-growing  shrub»  It  was  raised 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  seeds  sent  to  thein  from  Kamtschatka, 
in  I82G,  by  M.  Busch.  ^ 

Deicription,  Sfc.   S.  ^aliclBlia,  according  to  Pallas,  grows  as  443 

lliigh  aa  (i  ft.,  in  favourable  situations,  in  Hiissin  ajid  Siberia; 
>lhjt  in  England  it  is  seldom  found  higher  than  4  ft.  It 
sends  up  numerous  straight  rod-like  stems,  and  these  and 
the  laterdl  branches  teniiinate  in  large,  conical,  spiked 
panicles,  oi  pale  red,  or  flesh-coloured,  flowers.  In  deep 
moist  soils,  a  sucker  wilt  attain  the  height  of  4  (it.  in  one 
season,  and  flower.  These  suckers  arc  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  shrub  in  a  vigorous 
state,  they  ought  to  be  cut  down  when  they  have  floweretl 
two  years,  in  the  same  manner  us  is  practised  with  raspberries  ; 
and  the  entire  plant  ought  also  to  be  taken  up  every  three 
or  four  yeuirs,  and  separated;  otherwise  the  old  shoots  are 
apt  to  die,  and  rentier  the  bush  unsightly.  It  has  been  in 
cukiviition  in  England  since  1065;  but  whether  it  was  in- 
troduced from  some  other  country,  or  from  localities  where  ' 
it  is  said  to  be  found  wild,  is  uncertain.  According  to  Dr. 
Hooker  and  G.  Don,  it  is  wild  in  several  parts  of  i?cotland. 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  believes  tt  to  be  wild  at  Ilalod,  in  Cardigan- 
shire; the  situation  in  which  it  grows  there  being 'perfectly  like  its  native 
iramps  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  garden  shrubs 
and  is,  also,  very  beautiful,  from  its  long  spjcate  ^lanieles  full 
of  light  feathery  looking  flowers.  It  will  grow  with  more  or 
less  luxuriance,   according  to  Uie  degree  of  richness,   and  aw     444 

moisture  of  the  soil. 

•  20.  S»  TOMENTo'sA  L.    The  downy  Spireea. 

UmmoBiiim,    iJn.  Sp.,70Kj  C«nil»,  Monog.  ;   Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  544;  Don'» 

Min,,  2-  p.  SSn. 
Engravings.  Ptuk.  Phjt..  t.  321.  f.  5. ;  Schmidt  Art}.,  1.  t  SI. ;  and  our^.  iH, 

Spec.  C/iar.f  ^c.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  this  phmt  are  more 
or  less  clothed  with  tomentum,  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  roost  so.  The  tomentum  upon  the  stem  and  pe- 
duncles, and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  the  latter  partly  doubly 
so.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangidar  and  deflexed.  Carpels 
divaricate.  A  native  of  Canada,  and  of  mountainous 
situations  in  the  west  of  North  America.  (i>tt\  Prod.,  ii. 


CHAP.  XLH 
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p.  .'j+4.)  This  species,  in  its  mode  of  w^wth^  resembles  S,  jralicilbliu,  but 
differs  from  it  m  having  rather  smaller  and  more  dceplv  serrated  leaves, 
which  ore  very  tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  gf 
a  deeper  re<l.  Notwithstanding  these  differences,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  only  a  variety  (thougli  we  allow  it  to  be  a  tolerably  iliatinct 
one)  of  tS'.  lalicilolia.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  may  be 
well  to  plant  it  in  heath  mould. 


44.5 


•  20.  iSi.  LjEVICaVa  L.     The  sniooth-Zfrtpec/  Spirxa. 

JUMil|flmM<M.     Lla  Mjint  ,  €44  ;  Camh.  Monnfl. ;  I>cc.  Prod..  SL  p.  544  ;  Donii  Mill.  9.  n.  /ild. 
J^aomriMrji     S.  aUalcrntti  Lojm.  Nor.  AcL  Prtrop.,  15.  p.  &35.  L  V9.  f.  2.  ;  S.  ailAw*  PulL  FL  RoMt., 

1.  p.?7l 
EngrtiPingM.     Nov.  Act.  Petrop.,  L  '£9.  t.  i.  i   Pdl.  Fl.  Rom.,  1.  L  23. ;  and  ow/fg.  44.0. 

Spec.  Char^^c.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  perfectly  smooth, 
entire,  sessile,  tipped  with  a  small  mucro.  Branchlcts  of 
the  panicle  cylindrical.  Bracteas  linear,  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular,  ascending. 
(Dec.  Prod,y  ii,  p.  544.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  it  grows  in  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
more  lofty  of  the  Altaian  Mountains.  The  leaves  arc 
g;entlv  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as  tea:  and 
the  shoots,  which  arc  long,  tough,  very  straight,  and  of  a 

ner  thickness,  are  used  by  the  Cossacks  for  ramrods, 
e  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  the  cotoneaster. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  those  of  most  other  plants  of  the  genus.  It  was 
introduced  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Solandcr;  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  handsome  species,  with  a  habit  exceedingly  dissimilar  to  that 
of  8pir»Rs  in  general. 

•  22.  S.  jmiMVO^hik  Smiih.     The  \Vliite>Beam>tree-leaved  Splrxa< 

tdmiificntkm.    Smith,  In  Rcei't  Cyclop.,  voL  33. ;  Bot  Reg .  t  136^  ;  Dec  Pnd.,  8.  pi  544. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  i  p.  52a 
Engf avhtifi.     Bot  Hcg.,  t.  13fi5.  ;  And  mitjigt.  446,  447. 

Spec.  C/iar.f  ^e.     Leaves  elliptical,  oblong,  more  or  less  lobed,  toothetl,  pale, 
villose  beneath.     Panicle  villosc.    (Dt^c  Prod.^  ii.  p.  544.^     A  native  of 
North  America,  principally  on  the  norin-   jlK 
west  coast;  introduced  in  1827,  by  the  un-   St/i^* 
fortunate  Dougla??  (see  p.  I2<^.);  and  pro-  \ 
ducing  its  numerous  white  flowers  in  June 
and  July,     It  forms  a  free-growing  dense 
bush,  prolific  both  in  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and,  as  the  latter  itpfiear  at  a  season  when 
the  flowering  of  shrubs  is  comparatively 
rare,  it  is  justly  considered  as  a  most  valu- 
able  addition    to    British    gardens.     It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  free  soil, 
and  is  easily  propagated  either  by  division    ^j- 
446  or  by  seeds,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance. 


5  iv.  Sorbdria  Ser. 

Stei.  Char.     Leaves  pinnate,  resembling,  as  the  name  implies,  those  of  the 
tnomitain  ash,  or  other  species  of  /*> rus  belonging  to  the  section  Morbus. 

a  23.  S.  soRBiFo'LiA  L.    The  Sorbus-leaved  Spirtea. 

tdmuaHeaUem.    Lin.  S*...  liH.  -,  Cmh^u  Nfnt.oii 
SifmoiHfmet.     S  pinti&u  Mnmtfi 

pL  ST.  83.,  TDPntioni  tht»  «pc-.> 
£m[ntK^i,    Qmvl.  FL  Siti,  8  ) 

LU9i.  ADd  L  t4. ;  ftnd  mrjlg.  44s 


T>rr   Prod   2.  p.  545- 
'  Midkfi,  \n  nit  JntroductHiH  to  the  Xittvrat  %xCmi, 

which  he  thcrr  uamc*  McMsoniStiit. 
.at  Bauin..  1.  t.  Vi.  ;  KntiM,  t.  '>4.  ,  Pall.  Ft  RoM., 
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Spec.  Char,^  ^c.     Leaves  stipuled,  pinnate  ;  the  leaflets  ^ssUe,  opposite, 

lanceolate,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated.     Inftoresccnce  a  thyrsc-hke  panicle. 

Toms  wholly  connate  with  the  tube  of  the  cal^x.     Ovaries  connate,  5,     A 

native  of  Siberia,  in  moist  places.  (Her.  Prod.^  \u  p.  545.) 

Vni-ietif* 

m.  S.  ».  2  alpina  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  34.  and  8!>.  t.  23.,  Carab.  Monog. 
S.  grandiflOkra  Hort.  Brit.^  No.  29267.,  and  .SVrr/*<  Hort.  Brit., 
p.  194.;  S,  Pallasa  Don's  Mill.,  ii.p.  520.  — Snlfruticose.  Flowers 
twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  species,  and  disposed  in  corymbs. 
Leaves  smaller,  and  scrrately  incised.  A  native  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  of  Kanilschatka.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii,  p.  543.)  This  is  the  S. 
grandifltira  of  Sweet's  Hart.  BrU.^  and  our  Hort.  Brit.^  and  is 
very  different  from  S.  9,  grandiflora,  the  S\  grandiflora  of  Lodd., 
described  before,  among  the  varieties  of  R,  jralicifidia,  p.  730. 
Detcripivon^  Src     S.  «orbif6lia  is  a  branchy  448 

shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  fl.  or  8  ft., 

with  a  round,   hrown-colourcd,  wart)    stem  j 

the  wood  of  which  h  brittle,  and  hollow  within, 

with  a  soft  fermginouH  pith.     The  letivea  are 

thin  in  texture,  and  bright  green  on  both  sides. 

The  flowers  arc  in  terminating  panicles,  sinull 

anil  white :  they  are  odorous,  but  not  agree- 
ably so.     According  to  Pallas:,  it  is  «  native 

of  eastern   Siberia,  in   boggy  woods  and  wet 

mountains,  where  it  grows  along  with  ^'.«alici- 

folia,  and  attains  the  height  of  G  ft.  ;  but,  in 
Focky  situations,  it  does  not  rise  above 
in  height,  and  ik  L-Jiibherbaceons,      It  was 
'irultivated  by  Milter  in  J759,  and  deserves  a 

place  in  every  collection,  from  its  marked  character,  and  from  the  b^uity  both 

of  its  foliage  and  its  flowers.     It  throws  up  abundance  of  suckers,  by  which  it 

is  easily  propagatetl. 

A  pp.  i.    Species  or  Varieties  of  Spiraea  not  yet  introduced, 

A  Sl  Slkmn  G.  Dom,  S.  rhamcdrirblia  ^ap^nica  Btttme  Bjfdr.t  1114,  U  a  native  of  Java  and 
Japan,  vlth  white  Bowen,  and  U,  probably,  nothtn^:  but  a  variety  of  S.  cbamcdrirblia,  it  being  con. 
■idered  auch  hr  the  dlacoverer,  BIutop,  though  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  tpecin  bv  d.  Don. 

•  &  lanceolata  Poir.  {Don't  MiU  ,  ti.  p,  olH.i  ia  a  naUire  of  the  Mauritiui  and  Cbini,  with  leaves 
1lk«  ttiCMC  of  S.  ta\M(bl\ji,  and  whitp  flowen. 

ilSb  arg^Mtea  Mutin  hiu  the  wholt*  plant  clothed  with  Mky  lilvery  down.    It  ic  a  native  of  New 
Omadaj  and.  if  introducod,  would  urubayy  be  round,  at  tint,  rather  tender;  but.  if  our  conjtfdure, 
'  aa  to  (be  OOdflitu lion  uf  truly  luilufal  genera  be  correct,  it  will  be  found  capablo  of  being  aecli* 
natlaod. 

m  S  T%wi64rgM  BlUMf,  and  Don's  MilL^  2,  pi  3U»-,  i«  a  native  of  Java  and  Japan,  with  Ilnear- 
tanceolate  leaves,  and  white  dowcri. 

S&  mageildnica  Poir,  and  Don'*  Mill,  ^.  p.  519.,  hai  lanceolate  learet,  and  whitv  fionren;  and, 
tteinc  •  native  of  the  StraiU  of  MaippUnn,  will,  doubtleaa,  be  found  quite  hardy. 
^  m\.iaaAmkia  Slcti.  fx  Bhime,  and  Dun'i  Mill. ,8.  (t  519.,  ii  ukl  to  rcaemble  the  preceding  fpcrica. 
A  a  MeiniHi\  Hook.  FL  3f>r.  Amer ,  p.  17&.  and  Dm't  MUL,  S.  p.  ^S).,  ii  thu>  deacnbed  :  — 
[Brandkei  pubeaccnt  at  the  apex.  SenaSi  reflexed.  Leave*  elliptic  Panicle  crowded  with  ro«e. 
eoloured  llower\     It  would  be  a  desiraJ>lc  introduction,  and  will,  doubtless,  aoon  tie  procured. 

il  a  Uo^gf^rtt  ttM*.  Ft,  Bor.  Am^.,  p.  172..  and  Don's  MUL,  ±  p.  BID.  Trom  Dr.  Hooker's 
desctipticm  of  tbiasort,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  tame,  ornearJy  so,  &»  lh<^  preceding;.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  nortti. west  cotwt  of  America,  about  the  Columbia  and  the  Straits  of  Kuca;*  where  it 
,  la  aaid  to  grow  (o  the  height  of  4  ft  or  bfL 

\  tt  S.  camsa  I'hunb.,  S.  ex)>4nsa  IVaU.,  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  and  Mid  to  diflbr  froni 
8.  MhcifblU  in  the  leaves  being  nearly  sUlked.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and  has  showy  red 
■era, 

&  tu^ruUictfu  Poir.  has  teMiie  bluish.coioured  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  and,  being  a  native  of 
India,  would  probably  prove  only  half-hardy  in  British  gardens. 

•  8.  diMioiar  Fursh  Ft  Amex.  .Sept,  I-  p.  ^42.,  U  described  by  that  botanist  from  spwlmena 
which  be  saw  in  a  hertiariuni.     It  it  aaid  to  be  found  00  tlie  Uaitks  of  Uie  Kooakoosky  ;  to  have  dla- 


coloured  leaves ;  and  Co  grow  to  the  beighi  of  about  5  n. 
Altnoat  all  the  known  speciet  of  5pine^a  being 


quite  hardy,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  very  free 
.  it  is  much  to  tic  dealred  'that  a  part  or  all  of  ibe  above  sptdes  rould  be  procured.  We 
Tccanupeod  the  subject  to  those  who  have  flrlenda  and  correvpondciita  In  the  countries  where  theae 
i^tecUalare  Uidigenous. 


CHAP.  XIJI. 


IIOSA  cEjE.     nu  bus. 
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Sect.  III.    Potenti'lle^ 


Genus  IX. 
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i?U'BUS  L.     The  BtiAMDLS.     Lin.  Syst.  Icos4ndria  Polygynia. 

tifk-aikm.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  .%4>  :  Drc.  Prod.,  S.  p.  55&  ;  Don*!  MIIL,  «,  n  SSft, 
^M^t.     Iloncc,  FYambcHilipr,  Fr. ;  Himbeerr,  Brombpcntrauch.  Grr. 
»<<"*».     From  rub,  rril  In  Celtic  ;  in  rcftrrroce  to  the  colour  of  the  fhiil  In  xraic  of  the  ipcclen. 

Description.  Deciduous  suhligneous  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  prostrate ; 
with  jjrickly  stems,  and  digitate,  pinimtc,  or  lobed»  letives;  but  a  few  of  them 
growing  upright.  The  fruit  of  all  of  them  is  etlible.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
R,  fruticosus,  may  be  considered  as  sub-evcrgrecn,  as  they  retain  the  greater 
part  of  their  leaves  in  a  green  state  through  the  winter.  All  the  kinds 
popularly  called  brambles  may  be  considered  as  gigantic  strawberry  plants. 
The  following  excellent  techniail  description  is  from  Dr.  Hooker's  Brituh 
Flora ;  and,  though  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  British  species,  yet,  as  in 
these  are  included  the  raspberry,  or  upright-growing  species,  as  well  as  the 
cofDTDon  brambles,  it  ajjplics  equally  well  to  the  whole  genus. 

**  Shnth-like  plants,  or  herbs^  with  perennial  rooU,  The  herbaceous  species 
offer  nothing  very  peculiar.  In  some  species  of  the  shndis  the  stem  itt 
upright,  or  merely  curved  at  the  top  ;  but,  in  the  greater  number,  it  is  either 
prostrate,  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  asaurgent,  arched,  and  decurved  ; 
^m\  the  ends  of  the  shoot,  and  ol  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce  any,  unices 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  the  ground,  take  root  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  slioot  is  partially  destroyed,  the  part 
next  to  the  original  root  surviving,  to  produce  flowering  branches  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  usually  dying  after  the  fruit  has  been  perfected ;  young 
shoots,  meanwhile^  springing  up  by  its  side.  The  rooted  ends  also  become  dis- 
tinct plants,  at  various  distances  from  the  parent  root ;  often  many  yards. 
This  mode  of  growth  adds  much  to  the  difficulties  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
species ;  since  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  leafy  shoot,  and  the  floriferous 
stem  formed  in  the  second  year  from  its  remains,  is  necessarj'.  The  best 
characters  are  found  in  the  figure,  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  ol  the  former. 
The  kavei  in  all  the  British  species  of  this  division  are,  occasionally  at  least, 
quinate;  and,  with  one  exception,  digitate,  or  somewhat  pedate,  from  a  partial 
junction  of  the  stalks  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets;  the  margins  serrated, 
for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregularly;  the  prickles  on  the  letd'-stalks  more 
curved  than  those  on  tlie  stem.  In  some  species  the  tnjloreitcenccxii  ren)arkuble ; 
but,  in  general,  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as  to  afford  no  good  distinction.  Nor 
can  the  arms  of  the  calyx,  nor  the  form  of  its  segments,  be  def)ended  on.  The 
petit/*  in  all  are  delicate  and  crumpled,  nntl,  in  several  species,  very  consideruhle 
m  size  and  width.  There  arc  some  diflcrences  in  the  fruity  but  they  are 
rarely  diicrimioative.  In  examining  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central 
leaflet  is  to  be  regarded  :  the  lateral  ones  are  always  smaller,  and  of  a  nar- 
rower proportion.  In  several  species,  the  leaves  occasionally  survive  a  mild 
winter,  and  are  found  the  next  season  subtending  flowering  branches.  The 
leaver  of  these  branches  are  of  less  determinate  %urc;  the  number  of  thdr 
leafieU  is  reduced  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied in  the  upper  part  of  the  panicle  by,  first  trifid,  and  then  simple,  bractrat, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  ttipalet.  These  last  are  usually  long  and 
narrow,  entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  and  jaggetl,  and  issue  from  the  petiole, 
for  the  most  part  a  little  alx>ve  its  base.  They  afford  no  distinguishing  cha- 
racters. No  less  than  48  .>iuppnsed  species  of  the  genus  are  described  and 
figured  in  the  elaborate  Hubt  Gentmuiri  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbcck. 
(i^orrc^in  Hook.  Br.  FL,p.  2+3.) 
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The  number  of  spectea  of  /ifubus  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  Inst 
edition  of  his  Etif^/ith  Botani/,  published  in  1824,  as  natives  of  England,  ure 
1+:  Dr,  Hooker,  in  his  Bniish  Flora^  pubiished  in  1831,  euuinLTates  13; 
and  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Strnopm  of  the  Bniish  Flora,  2d  edit.,  published  in 
1635,  2]  ;  which,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  too,  or  possibly  to  2,  exclusive  of 
the  herbaceous  species.  In  our  liorius  BrUannktis^  QH  species  are  enumerated, 
as  ha>nng  been  introduced  into  Britain;  and  in  Dons  MUler,  1+7,  as  the  total 
number  described  by  botanists. 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Limlley  has  made  on  this  subject  appear  to  us 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  genus 
^ubus,  but  to  all  genera  that  contain  numerous  species.  Following  out  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  elaborate  mono[»raph  of  Weihe  and  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Briiish  Flora,  advanced  the 
number  of  British  species  to  23;  "certainly »"  he  observes,  "not  from  any 
expectation  that  such  species  were  either  genuine,  or  likely  to  prove  perraa- 
nent,  hut  with  a  view  of  following  out  the  recognised  principles  of  distinc- 
tion, and  showing  whither  they  must  inevitably  lejid."  In  the  second  edition, 
be  observes  :  **  This  proceeding  has  not  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those 
Iroai  whom  1  most  expected  applause  : . it  has  had  one  good  efiect  how- 
ever;  ....  it  has  led  me  to  consider  the  subject  very  carefully,  and  to  examine 
with  more  attention  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  wbieh  the  modem  and 
recofTHUted  species  of  /ifiibus  have  been  established  ;  I  have  also  had  six  years 
oi  additional  experience ;  and  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  with  which  I  first  started  ;  namely,  that  we  have 
to  choose  between  considering  R.  suber^ctus,  R.  fruticosus,  R,  corylifolius, 
and  /f.  ca?''sius,  the  only  genuine  species;  or  adopting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
characters  oi  the  learned  German  botanists,  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck, 
who  have  so  much  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elabtiration  of  the  genus, 
So  clear  is  mv  opinion  upon  this  point,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prove 

I  the  four  species  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  be  themselves  physiologically  dis- 

'tinct,  1  should  at  once  have  reduced  all  the  others  to  their  oriitinal  species ; 
but,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain  whether  i?.  fruticosus,  R,  r'oryli- 
folius,  and  R,  cai'sius  are  not  as  much  varieties  of  each  other  as  those  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reject,  I  have  thoLight  it  better  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  until  some  proo/* shall  have  been  obtained  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Accordingly,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  I  have  taken  R.  fruticosus,  R. 
corylifolius,  /?.  ctE^'sius,  and  R,  subereetus  as  heads  of  sections ;  and  I  have 
assigned  to  them  characters  which  may  be  considered  either  as  sectional  or 

i>Hpecific,  according  as  the  evidence  may  ultimately  preponderate.  1  have  also 
arranged  as  species  under  them  those  forms  which  are  the  best  marked,  and 

^the  most  certainly  distinguishable.  This  will  bring  the  genus  iifubus  somewhat 
into  the  situation  of  /^osa ;  in  which,  I  fesir,  we  nuist  be  sati<ified  w ith  leaving 
it  for  the  present."  (Lind,  St/uop.  Brit.  Fi.,  'id  etiition,  p.  92.)  It  appears  to 
tks  highly  probable,  that  the  four  Ibrras  mentioned  above  are  only  varieties  of 
the  same  species  ;  and  this  would  reduce  the  ligneous  British  rubuses  to  the 
raspberry  and  the  bnuuble.     The  species  exclusively  North  American,  as  far 

'is  we  have  observed  then^  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  include 

'four  with  the  habit  of  raspberry,  and  three  w  ith  the  habit  of  the  bramble ; 
but  the  latter  three,  R.  flagellaris,  R,  inermis,  and  R,  setosus,  are  probably 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species.     The  Nepal  rubuses,  as  far  ns  they  have 

I  been   hitherto  introduced,  are  all  brambles;  but  there  is  one,  /?.  c6ncolor, 

which,  Mr.  Royle  observes,  is  found  on  lofty  mountains,  and  coraes  near  to 

the  raspberry.     R,  micranthus  is,  perhaps,  the  only  distinct  species  of  Nepal 

"  ramble  that  has  been  introduced  ;  »oiiie  plants,  raised  from   Nepal  seeijs, 

rhich  may  be  observed  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of 

►the  Horticultural  Society,  being  evidently  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  the 

>British  bramble.  The  course  which  we  have  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
igneous  species  of  this  genus  is,  to  give,  first,  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  all 

jlhe  ligneous  species  or  varieties,  indigenous  or  introduced,  elaborated  from 
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De  Candolle's  Frodromus,  Don**  MUlcr,  and  LintUey's  SynoptU ;  wid,  next,  a 
sclccteil  list  of  all  those  Hjiecies  mid  varieties^  with  rcfcreDCCM  to  the  [*Oigei 
where  they  have  been  tlestrilietl  niid  figured  in  the  preceding  deacriptioni*.  In 
giving  these  de<»crij)tions,  those  ciortn  which  we  consider  to  he  only  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  tond  of  multiplying  botanical  distinctiun&  will  be  found  in 
suialtcr  ty(>e,  and  may  be  passed  over  by  those  who  do  not  wi^h  to  troiibio 
themaelvcs  with  minute  differences. 

The  propagation  of  tJic  shrubby,  or  raspberry-like,  species  of  i?ubus  is 
effected  by  stickers  or  (feeds ;  that  of  the  bramble  division  of  the  genus  by 
pegging  down  the  points  of  the  8hoot«  to  the  soil,  when  ihey  will  root,  and 
throw  out  other  snoots,  which  may  a^^n  be  pegged  down  ;  mo  that  plants 
are  procured  from  brambles  much  in  the  jsame  way  aa  from  strawberries. 

Most  of  the  raspberry  kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  ornamentid  brandiles,  arc 
procurable,  in  British  nurseries,  at  U.  fl</.  a  plant;  at  Boilwyller,  for  from 
1  franc  to  1|  franca  ;  and,  at  New  York,  for  from  37  J  cents  to  30  cents.  The 
fruit-bevbg  ntspberricH,  m  the  London  nurseries,  at  4f/.  each. 

{  i.  Leaves  pinnatCy  qfS — 7  Iseq/lets, 

m   I.  li.  srBBRB'cTUs  AmtcTt.     Thc  sub-erect  Bramble. 
Ultt(fli  nii"^      A  ...iMrt,  In  Unn-  Soc, ;  !>«.  Prod  .  4.  p,  t^, ;  Don'*  MUL.  «.  jp.  Sd-I, ;  Smith  Eng. 

Rom. 
tjMmif'  in  bU  Syn.  q/*  tkf  BriL  FJarn^  h«»  fflircn  tho  fbtlowiriB  -.  —  /{.  r>M*4'n*|t  tfitti  ;  H. 

ftldkt"  ^    Mt  of  Sttitpl,  tn  EHg  BoL^  \.  f7U ,  wbidb  ia  a  unaller  form  or  R,  AtllnU  W.  ^  X  i 

Emgrawiitgt.     Enff.  Dot.,  t.257^  ;  EL  of  GtiriL,  18S&,  (!(.  4SIS. 

Spec.  Cfiftr,,  Jjrc.  Stem  erect.  Leaf  of  never  more  than  5  leaflets,  digitate, 
'  occa^sionally  pinnate,  thin,  jihining,  and  plaited.  Fluwers  in  simple 
corymlxKse  racemes.  Prickles  weak.  U  found  in  Britain,  in  moist  woods, 
ami  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  chicHy  in  the  northern  counties.  {Lindlty^  St/HojM, 
of  Ute  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  92.)  This  is  "  the  most  fretjuent  species,  if 
stjccjcs  it  be,  in  the  upland  aumc."  (H'tt/nm,  in  Outl.  Gro(^.  Duir.,  p,  137.) 
The  stems  are  biennial,  and  Hower  the  .second  year,  like  [hose  of  the  common 
raspberry,  afterwarthi  d^-inc  off*.  They  grow  nearly  upright,  without  any 
support,  and  arc  between  3  it.  and  4  ft.  high.  The  fruit  consists  of  rather 
a  sniali  number  of  dark  r*^t\,  or  bkK>d-coloured.  aggregate  groins,  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid,  with  some  flavour  oi  the  raspberry ;  whence  it  lias  been 
recommended  by  some  aa  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  cultivatioD< 

-»  2.  R.  affi'nis  Wvikc  «f  Xee*.     Thc  related  Bramble. 

rdnUiflrttfkm.     Wcihc  and  Sen't  Hubl  OertnMici,  p.  22  t  3  an<1  3d, ;  Dec  Prod..  2.  Uk  5flU.  t  Llndl. 

S,iiyp«  Br,  n..  Sd  cd.  p,  9£.  93. 
Sfnami/m**-     Llndlry  iiientioiit  th«  foJIowiug  -  —  R.  cothntu  Dec  ;  it  TiMtdoi  Smtik  la  £nr.  Fkrr.f 

tMutfft  in  Syn,  Br.  Ft.,  vd.  1. ;  A.  pUrfttut  BotTfr  In  Emg,  But.  .Vwiup/  .  I.  V7I4 
m^pmnga.    Weibe«fi4  Neex'*  R,  C.  t  X  und  3^  ;  Kt\g,  Boc  Supt)t  ,  t  -T^l* 
Sfits.  C9l«r.,  4c.    S**nj  ■rch**!^,  Anitlcd,  prickly  wilh  »Jpii)g  rwurvcd  ym':  '      '.  , 

3-^  in  •  \tm.ftOVAU!  nrltli  A  hcaft.thapvii  ha*c,  cui>t  i(lAU>.  «hurii|y  »errat 
U>e  1*1*.  h«vin|r  dowuy  topicntutu  b«ii^A(t).     rlnwi'r*  h' 

i  nmoMV     SrpAla  ovate.^cuininatc,  ^xt(^^1Al)v  itAkc^l,   r<  •!■  ^<•>       *  ,<r|N  >•  i)rK>', 
liVe.  Pt^d^i.  p./JtiU.)     A  native  of  Germany,  tAttt  (t(  luvrr^'O  liUU  or  !V}»iit{<ctlcr,  *b«l 
BiU*tD,  In  boCTT  pl*cei ;  and  flawm  in  Julf  and  AuguiL  [Lin4iA-y,  '*jfm.>f>».  Br.  ft,) 

^  tt. «.  <  hraetfAnu  Set,  B,  a,  >.  vai  i,  Wtike  «Mi  N^it*  BmU  Qtrm^  L  ^  U—  Rraottia 
T«7  fartMd,  undivided. 

Jt  3.  R.  fiSais  LimU,    The  deft  Bramble. 

tdnUifietMam.    Undl  Synoin.  Brit  Mwit.  «t  Hp,  W. 

Sunom^mr,     /t,  fii»tigi*liu  Undl  in  '      '  rftit.  Ftoru,  ed,  1  ,  rtol  of  WVlho  ik  Nms*. 


pecCkar.,^.  Su-m  orchr.1.  r< 
mwnbn^rKKi*  th«n  ih»wc  «f  rt.  njt 
I     -  -  ro  ^.  ■fflnn  fV.  4 

r,  Bflthtrj  an  hi  H.  i<' 
I  .  "  ii  one  aent  lo  tli* 

*#,«-7u   i,r,/.  M,  ed.  «.  p.  as.) 

•  4.  R^  micra'ntiius  D,  Don.     The  small-flowered  Bnunbic 

tfam.     Don  PnwL  Jt  Nepal,  p.M*i  n.      -     '    "  "^      •-■         "i  ui. 

A  pauciUbriu  UmdU^  in  Air.  ^ry  , 


•>>lMirig,  fri*i]UCPitl)r  uf  7  IvaAi'l*.  thai  are  murli  lev 

.id(r« 


«l^^i.     Bol  Reg..  L  8H ,  a«  R.  paucillbr u 
•r»le,t  MMMi/lgi.  iSO.  and  4Ma  rtprsMnliuti  i.<v  uu.„^.  -.  .. 


•prlf  Ut  Uir 
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Spec.  Char^  ^r.   Upright,    Stem  round, 
branched^  and  bearing  awI-^haped  inflexed  -i«-^.     VS9        449 

prickleSj  or  straight  prickles^  and  the 
branches  recurved  ones.  Young  branch- 
lets  rather  glaucous  at  the  extremity.  Leaf 
pinnate,  of  5—7  leaflets,  that  are  ovate  or 
oblong,  mucronate,  doubly  serrated,  plaited, 
green  and  glossy  above,  wliitishly  tomen- 
lo&c,  or  else  glaucous,  beneath.  Petiole 
and  rachi»  beartug  prickles  here  and  there. 
Petiole  pilose.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, membranaceous.  Flowers  small, 
reddish  purple,  disposed  in  a  corymbose 
panicle.  Petals  clawed,  shorter  than  the 
sepals.  Fruit  black.  Closely  related  to 
the  R.  distans  of  D.  Don.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  557.)  A  gigantic  bramble,  a 
native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1822;  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.. 
and  flowering  from  May  to  August.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
450  A.    i        other  briuiihlcs  in  British  gardens,  by  its        450a 

nearly  erect,  strong,  smootfi,  dark  maho- 
gany-coloured shoots, and  by  its  very  loriL' 
pinnate  leaves.  The  Howers  are  small,  and 
the  petals  are  of  a  bright  reddish  purple, 
HJid  shorter  than  the  sepals.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  blackish  purple,  of  the  middle 
size ;  dcprcssedly  spherical,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
bloonv  The  grains  are  fleshy,  with  a  sweet  subacid 
taste.  Tbia  species  throws  up  suckers  sparingly ;  but  its  magnificent  shoot* 
arch  over  after  they  get  to  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  and  grow  branching  and 
flowering  on  every  side,  till  they  reach  the  ground,  when  their  extrente  points 
strike  root,  and  form  new  plants.  A  plant  b  the  Horticulturtd  Society's  Gar- 
den, in  1834,  was  JO  ft.  high,  with  shoots  nearly  iO  ft.  long. 

•  5.  R.  Di'sTANs  D.  Don.     The  6'istitnt-ieafiefed  Bramble, 

Idtnt0emtiom     Don  Prod,  IT.  N'cwil.  p.  256. ;  Dec  Prod,  2.  ji.  557,  i  Don'i  Mill,  S.  pi  &301 
Sj^mm^mt.    S.  piiinhtui  £).  Uan  fi.  frvd.  FL  Nepal,  p.  i!S4, 

Sfce.  Chmr.,  Ac     Stemi  round,  bearing  ftout,  comprmed.  recurred  pricklet    Leavcf  pinnate,  nv 
thi         -   -      ■  -  -  -  .    . 


>ing 


of  th^  heinp  pluit.  ljC4flcts  UnceoUite,  ocuU'iy  M^rratea,  aisuui,  ifniin*  inmen. 
toaebenrath,  and  having  nuinurou*  nervei.  Stipules  Jimsir,  At  the  tip  kUbipathuUte.  Kactine* 
corjrmtxMC.  Pedunrlet  •TkorL  Scpali  tooientciM',  r>iriite,  Htmc-what  acuminate,  aa  long  ai  tho  peCala. 
iCarpeU  davny.  {Due.  Proet.,i.p.B!ji.)  A  nativ«  or  Kepal,  introduced  ia  I81JI,  growing  to  the 
ta«iglit  of  6  ft  or  8  ft,  and    flowering  in  June  And  July.     We  have  never  Ken  the  pUot 

•  6.  R.  STRiGO*sLs  Mtcftjt.     The  strigose  Bramble. 
Identification.     MIohx.  FL  Bar.  Amer..  1,  p.  297.:   Pur«h  FL  Amer.  Sept.  L  p.54G. :  Dec  Prod.,  8. 

pLfiST.i  DMi'.llil],«.n531.  •       •  '  t-.      I  . 

ai/mmtpme.    A  peno«ylir*nlcu»  Poir.  Diet.,  R  p.  Sifi. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  If/:.  Strni  round,  very  hifpld.  Leaves  ptnnately  cut }  thoae  of  Cnv  barren  branrhe*  of 
5  tobea,  those  of  the  ferlile  ones  of  ^  Lobee  oral,  unequally  sertalM,  otituae  at  the  base,  tteneath 
llneated,  and  hoanly  tomentose;  the  odd  one,  in  rnatt  lnsUnc«4,  almost  heart-shaped.    Flowers 

ilyx  hi 


about  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Peduitele  and  calyx  hi«pid.  Petals  wtait«, 
?  ionger  than  the  calyx.  (Dee.  Pred.,  J.  p.  557,  55.ii)  A  notive  of 
North  America,  aa  mountwiia  tnaa  Caaada  to  Viririnia  ;  DowerinK 
in  June  and  July. 

y  agreeal 
Garden,  to  which  the  name 

but.  It  b( 
the  same  spocies. 


451 


I'irjrini*  ;  flowering 

Aocordlngto  Pursb,  it  ii  anupri((E]t*hrub,  with 

fruit  rery  agreeable  to  eat    There  li  a  plant  .in  the  Horticultural 

lety's  Garden,  to  which  the  name  of  /I.  [lentuvlvAnicui  is  at» 

tiixl :  but,  it  being  in  a  weak  state,  we  are  not  cmaiii  that  It  ii 


■  7.  R.  occidef#ta'lis  L.     The  Western,  or  Ameri- 
can ^  Bramble, 

licntifieatiam.    Ua  Sp.,  706.;  Dee  PrtKL,  8.  p.Sffi. ;  Don's  Mill,  S. 

p.  &I1. 
Synamifmet.    It.  virflniknut/7or^. ;  R  ids'us  frhctu  nigro  DiU. 
Engmvinipi.    Sloanc  Janu,  t  i'ii  f.  1. 1  DHL  Hort  EIL.  1 447.  1 319. ; 

^iec.  Char^  4^.    The  whole  plant  is  pretty  glabrous- 
Stems  round    and    whitish.       Prickles  recurred* 
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Leaves  of  the  huren  brnnchca  pinnate ;  of  the  fertile  branches,  trifoliolttte. 
Leaflets  ovate,  incisely  sciratetl,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules  very 
narrow,  and  bristle-like.  Flowers  in  umbels.  Peduncle  prickled.  Sejwls 
lanceolate-linear,  tomentosc,  longer  than  the  petals,  which  are  oljovatcly 
wedge-shaped,  two-lobed,  and  spreading.  Fruit  black,  acid,  of  the  form  of 
that  of 7?.  idfc'us.  Caq^els  numerous,  rather  glabrous;  becoming,  by  dry- 
i^gt  •digged,  with  Httle  hollows.  (Dec,  Prod,^  li.  p.  558.)  A  native  of  Ca- 
nada and  the  West  Indies;  introduced  in  169G;  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  4  ft.  to  6  h. 

8.  R.  a'sper  D.  Don,     The  tOM^-hranchleted  and  peHolfd  Bramble, 
Don  Prod.  FL  Ncpai,  p.  S34. ;  Dec.  Prod.»  2.  p.  S5&  ;  Doo'*  Mtll ,  a  pu  591. 
tc     Leave*  planjitc  ;   leallcU  7,  cJIi|jticaI,  uruinlnatc,  tharply  termtc,  green,  pikwp 
Pptioln  and  braachleU  brariog  pricklet  and  filandpd  biittlM.      Stipules  InnrwlNtv, 


Our. 
bfneath. 


pintefL     Flowm  terminal,  alxtut  3  together  {Dix.  JProd^i.  \>.[>5&.)     A  native  of  Niipal.  hlIiI  to 
be  introduced  ia  USl,  and  tu  grow  trom  4  ft.  to  (i  It  high  ;  but  we  bare  uot  iccii  the  plant 

■  9.  B.  iDJE^vs  L,    The  Mount  Ida  B.^mble,  or  common  Raspberry* 

U     Un.  Sp.,  70R  ;  Dm.  Prod.,  S.  p.  S5R. 
...^     K. /tttm&tfsidnui  Lam.  FL  Fr.  J.  p  135. j  FramboUier,  Fr.  j  gemeine  Bromheere,  Ger. 
Rjtplt  if  called  in  Grecke  Batos  ituu  i  lu  fUtin,  HuAhm  Id^a.  of  the  mouiitaine  Ida,  on 
.     wtileh  it  groweth:  in  Engliah,  ILupiift,  Framboise,  and  HmJn.berry."  [JoknM.  Ger.  p.  1)274} 
\MiHramngi.    Eng.  BoL,  t  *H*S.  {  and  out  Jig.  43H 

\SjKe.  CkaT\,  4"c.  Villose.  Stem  round,  bearing  slender  recurved  prickles. 
Leaves  pinnate ;  those  of  the  fertile  stems  of  3  leaflets,  those  of  the 
sterile  stems  of  5,  rather  palmatcly  disposed.  LeaHets  ovate,  inci.sely 
serrated,  whitely  tomcntosc  beneath.  Stipules  very  narrow  and  bristIe>Uke. 
Flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  SejMils  ovate-lanceolate,  wliitely  tonien- 
tose,  ending  in  a  point.  Petals  obovate-wedge-shaped,  entire,  conniving, 
shorter  than  the  calyx.  Carpels  numerous,  tomentose.  {Dec  Prod.y  ii. 
p.  558.)  A  shnih,  with  biennial  stems,  a  native  of  Europe,  and,  probably, 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Varktiei,     There  are  varieties  with  red  fruit,  yellow  fruit,  and  white  fruit. 
(i>fr.  Prod^  ii.  p.  558.)     There  is  a  variety  which  bears  twice  in  the  year. 
m  R.  i.  2  micropk^ilus  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  256.  —  Leaves  all  of  3  leaflets. 
Stem  suffiniticosc;  dwarfer  and  more  bushy  than  the  species.  {Dec, 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  558.) 
Dejiertption,  ^c.     The  common 
raspberry  has  a  creeping  root,  with 
biennial   stems,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  ^^j 

8 innate  leaves,  and  small  white  gy| 
owers.  The  fruit  of  the  species, 
I  III  a  wild  state,  is  crimson,  and  con* 
msts  of  numerous  juicy  grains,  be- 
iet  with  the  permanent  styles; 
and  highly  fragrant,  witfj  u  very 
deliciously  sweet,  and  yet  slightly 
•cid,  flavour,  when  eaten.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,    from    Norway 

and  Sweden  to  S()uin  and  Greece,  Sfiy      itTfPllfl^        "^5? 

in  woods.  It  is  found  in  Asia,  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  in  other  jjlnces;  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and, 
According  to  Pursh,  in  America,  in  hedgerows,  from  Canada  to  Pennsyl- 
iirania,  though  it  has  been  probably  introduced  into  that  country.  It  is  found 
io  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  agricultural  and  subidpine 
regions,  m  woods,  and  in  moist  wattes.  Improved  varieties  of  it  have  lon^ 
^bc«n  in  cultivation  in  gardens,  for  the  fruit,  wliich  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
ful  to  the  piUate  in  itself,  and  is  used  in  numerous  culinary  and  con- 
donery  articleJJ,  as  well  as  in  liqueurs^  In  France,  raspberries  are  very 
cencmlly  eaten  at  table,  mixed  with  strawberries.  A  very  refreshing  summei' 
orink  is  made  of  them,  by  simply  bruising  them  in  water,  and  adding  sugar.  They 
into  the  composition  of  different  jellies,  jams,  ices,  syrups,  and  ratafias ; 
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and  they  ftrc  pl-cstTVCtI,  eitlicr  alone,  or  along  vfuIi  currants.  Infusetl  in 
spirit,  tliey  eoinniunicate  a  most  delicious  perfume  to  it.  Fcrnjcnted,  cititer 
alone,  or  mixed  with  currants  or  cherries,  they  make  a  very  strong  and 
agreeable  wine;  from  which  u  very  powerful  spirit  can  be  distilled.  Rasp- 
berry wine  was  formerly  much  in  use  in  Poland ;  the  fruit  being  there  abim- 
dant  in  the  woods.  In  Kus^iia,  a  mixture  of  raspl»erriej>  and  honey  with 
water,  fermeuted,  makes  a  delicious  hydi^oiMel.  Ruspbcrries  ju-c  also  dried  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Hii.s[>l)erry  vinegar  is  well  known  both  in  France  and 
England  ;  und,  iiidepcndeatly  of  its  a{,Teeablencss  when  mixed  witli  water,  as 
a  sunimcr  drink,  it  h  excellent  as  a  febrifuge.  In  England,  raspberries  arc 
principally  iiscd  for  making  raspberry  jam  and  raspbirrry  vinegar;  and  far  inea 
and  puddings,  in  connbination  with  currants  and  cherries.  They  are  excellent 
eaten  with  milk  or  creanij,  with  the  a<ldition  of  sugar,  when  fresh;  and  are 
ciLsily  preserved  in  jars  or  bottle.«,  entire,  with  or  without  sugar,  for  winter 
use.  They  are  reckoned  very  wholesome,  and  children  are  selilom,  if  ever, 
injured  by  eating  them.  The  roota  of  the  rasplierry  plant  are  in  demand  by 
some  French  cooks ;  but  we  are  uncertain  to  what  u$e  they  ore  applied ; 
probably  in  the  dressing  of  game. 

The  Varipiiei  cii/tivatcd  in  Biituh  gardcttt  are  numerous  :  twenty-one  of  the 
l>est,  with  their  synonymes,  are  cliaracteriscd  in  the  London  HorticuHurul 
Society's  Cufahguc  of  FrvUa  for  1831 ;  among  which,  those  diifering* most  in 
general  appearance,  and,  consequently,  nnost  suitable  for  being  planttnl  in  an 
arboretum,  are,  the  red  Antweqi,  the  yellow  Antwerp,  the  smooth  cane  (a 
I ar^^e-g rowing  ami  very  distinct  variet},  which  Miller  considered  as  a  spe* 
cjcs),  and  the  old  white,  or  perpetual-bearing. 

Prnjmgntion  and  Cnlture,  The  raspberry  requires  a  vegetable  soil,  rather 
moist,  soft,  and  not  very  deep;  because  most  of  the  roots,  like' those  of  all 
other  plants  that  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  keep  neju*  the  surface;  and 
the  situation  should  be  shaded,  rather  than  (idly  exposed  to  the  meridi:m  Kun. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  almost  always  found  more  or  less  shaded  by  trees,  but  not 
under  their  drip;  and  in  woods,  the  situation  of  which  is  rather  low  and  moist, 
than  hilly  and  rocky  or  dry.  The  root  belongs  to  that  description  which  is  called 
rravellinii ;  that  is,  the  suckers  extend  themselves  all  round  the  central  plunl, 
so  an  every  year  to  conic  up  in  fresh  soil.  Hence,  as  Miller  obsen'es,  ti  ras[>- 
bcrry  plantation  requires  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  years.  The  rasp- 
berry, for  this  reason >  has  been  considered  as  a  got>d  example  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  excretion  of  plants,  first  broached  by  Bru^mans ;  afterwards  explaincil 
in  detail  by  De  Caadolle,  in  the  P/n/stohgie  Vegctale,  vol.  i.  p.  5?19.,  and  suL>- 
setjuently  elucidated,  by  various  experiments,  by  M.  Macaire.  (See  Suppl, 
Etuyc.  Agri.,  p.  1301.)  This  doctrine,  which,  in  Britain,  seems  to  have  been 
first  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Sheriff  of  Muni;os  WV-lls,  and  Mr.  Towers,  the  author 
of  the  Domestic  GtirticHvr^t  Manual^  is  supposed  to  account  scientifically  for 
the  effect  of  naked  fallows  on  soils ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  exj>eriments 
have  not  yet  been  made,  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  secure  foundation. 
(See  Gat-d.  Mag.^  xii.  p.  299.;  and  Phil.  Maf>.,  3d  scr,,  vol.  viii.)  It  \b  certain, 
however,  that  the  raspberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  continually  changing  its  situa- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  state  of  culture,  that  it  ret^uires  to  be  frequently  taken  up, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  The  seeds  ot  the  raspberry  are  said  to  retain 
the  vital  principle  for  a  very  long  period;  ami  a  plant,  now  (1836)  in  the 
IJorticulturaJ  J^ociety's  gartlcn,  was  raised  troni  seeds  found  iu  a  Uurow, 
or  tunudus,  in  Wiltshire,  opened  in  1835;  which,  unless  we  can  suppo.se  the 
seeds  to  have  been  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  tumulus  by  insects 
or  vermin,  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries. 


$  ii.  Leaves  digitate,  qfS — 5  Leaflets, 
Jt  10.  R.  laciNiA^TtJs  W.    The  CMi-teavtd  Bramble. 

J.li-ntifktihtm.    WUld,  Hoit  Berol.,  u  82,  and  t.  82. ;  Def  Prod,,  4  p.  558. :  l>on'»  Mill..  2.  |ii  533, 
Kttgraf'img*     WIU<1.  tlort  Uenjl,  t  SHI. ;  Wat*.  Dend.  Hri(.,  I.  m. ;  and  out  Jig.  46J. 
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i^c.  Char,f^c,  Stem  rather  ruiirul,  btsii'ing  «toiit 
recurved  prickles,  comjiressed  at  the  base.  Leuf- 
Icts  li — 5,  pijinalely  cut,  sharplj,  ticrrate,  a  little 
downy  Iwiieath.  Fluwera  in  loose  piuiuleH, 
white  or  rose-coloured.  Sepaify  lanceolate,  laify 
ut  the  tip,  tomeiitoRc,  prickleiJ,  reHexed.  Petulh 
vieilge-^jfiapetl,  3-lobed  at  the  tip.  Carpels, 
roundish,  Jark-coloured.  {Dec.  Prud./xx,  p. 558.) 
The  ap|jeirance  of  this  nlant  is  that  o(  the 
common  hramtle,  except  m  the  leaflets,  w  hich, 
I'rom  their  heiiic  deeply  cut^  are  strikingly  dif* 
ferent.  \Vliere  t!  was  first  found  is  unknown ; 
hut  it  is,  \n  all  probnhillty,  only  a  variety  of  the 
conunun  hrmnhle,  analogous  to  the  cut^leaveil 
variety  ol"  the  elder  (*Sauibuciis  ni,Ljra  laiiaiutu). 
Plant's  maybe  obtained  at  the  principal  nurseries. 

Jt  \\.  R.  cx^sivs  L.     TI)e  grey  Brnitibte,  or  Dewberry, 

NenlifleatioH.     Lin.  Sii.,  70^. ;  Dee.  Prad.  «.  p.  598.;   t>jn>  Mill  ,$  \\  Sill. 

EngtaviHgt.     N.  Du  ttftui.,  i  t  S2, ;  Hayne  Abbild.  L  llU  i  Ka^  lk»*  ,t  WO.  j  «iiJ  04ir^g.  i!!-!. 

Sjwc.  C/tar.f  <^c.  8teni  trailing,  round,  in 
n»any  instuJices  suffused  with  a  grey 
blooni,  bearing  slender  and  a  little  re- 
curved prickles.  Leufletii  3  in  a  leaf,  ovate, 
doubly  serruted  or  crenated,  glabrous,  or 
obscurely  ciliated.  Panicle  almost  simple. 
Sepals  ovate-ueuininate.  PetaU  white. 
Fruit  sweet.  Carpels  large,  few,  greyish. 
(Dev.  PfW.,  ii.  p.  5o8.) 
yarirt'u'M, 

-*  K.  r.  2  urtHiMA  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  286.; 
R.  [iseiido-oe'sius  H'ciJic,  iiecoril- 
ing  to  Ern.  Meyer  in  Litt.  —  Leiif- 
\vts  toinetitose  beneath.  Brunches 
pubenitous. 
j»  It,  c.  '6  gmndijiitrm  Scr.  —  Pubc8ecnt» 

Petals  and  sefials  long. 
Ji  U. c. \ pnrfijhlwt Wall r, Sclied., p, 228; 
and  our  Jig.  i.'i.j.  —  Stem  ascending, 
purplifth,  ullinialely  naked.    Leaves  small,  inciscly  lobedL 
I— 3-flowered,     A  native  of  herbuge-covered  hills. 
Jt  II.  c.  5/6Jm  varit'gatU  Ilort.  has  variegated  leaves* 
Dctcripihnt  Jjrc,      A    low,  weakly,  hUagglin^,  prostrate  fdant,  having  the 
Howcrt*  with  bhish-cotonrc«l  pet**ls,  tmd  the  fruit  Huiall,  with  few  grain.s ;  but 

these  large,  juicy,  black,  with  a  fine  glaucous 
bloom*  ami  very  agreeabl>  ncid.  It  iw  a  na- 
tive o(  Europe,  and  the  north-eant  of  Asia, 
in  woods  and  hedges.  By  some  it  has  been 
pro|io!Jed  to  be  cultivated  on  account  of  itn 
\  Iruit.  (See  Emyy.  vf  Ourd.f  cd.  lH'60t  p, 
D+0.)  This  Hpccies,  or  nice,  varies  excee*!- 
inglv  in  diHerent  situation'?;  whence  have 
ari-ven  the  follow* ing  varieties  (12 — ir>,),  of 
more  markeil  character  than  those  alrejitly 
given,  and  which  arc  considered  by  some  as 
cs  ;  in  which  form  they  arc  a*  ftdlows :  — 

^  12.  n.  m'KTf  s  11'.  Jt  K.    The  huiry  Bramble. 

ItimtifictUiim.     Watdil.   <  lliiiig.,  «.  p.  I.'pU.  t  141. 

Vr.  \n  lit      " 
.  X  I',  .-kiy. 


; 
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PeduncU 


455 


SjfiumffmcM.     It,  viH/wni 


Wiiidrt.  umI  Kit-  J'liiiil  liAt   Hums,,  ^  1^  1-JU.  L  iii. 
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SfiK.  alar,,  0e.  Stein  wmk,  routtdUh,  bc»rln|t  tlcnder,  ver;  acute,  and  rsther  rrcutred,  prickle*  i 
•nd,  tm  wdl  m  the  peduncle*  ami  pHtole*,  i^UkMe,  and  blmid  with  ^Uiidfd  bAirt.  Leolleu  S, 
rarely /j,  ovate,  doubly  »errjite«],  villose,  tliinniah.     Flowen  in  looK  \Mn\c\et.     Sepals  lonoeolate. 


rarely 

acuminate     A 
HortUt  BritnnnicHS^ 
IS^mopM.  Brit.  Fhrn.  ed.  t 
■pproachinK  R.  Ko'hien, 


IMiiicle*.     Sepals  I 

{t^c.  PtthL,  it.  p.  ^iOl)     According  io  our 

l>ut^  according  to  Dr.  Lindley 

,  it  i<  a  native  of  Britain,  and  u  **  a  f  trbng  glondular  itate  of  R.  cs'iiut, 

which  he  rcpreientji  ••  one  of  that  group  ot  fomu  which  be  hai  aioo. 


native  ol  moitt  woodi  of  Hungary, 

thi«   was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1816 


dated  with  K,  roryhrblius  aa  the  type. 

01  13.  R,  Sprengk^l//  Weihe.     Sprengel's  Bramble. 

Weihe,  according  to  Link  Enum.,  ±  p,  63.,  oiid  Sprcng.  Sy»t.,  a  p.  5S3. ;  Doo'i  Mill , 

JS.  tU15hu  fi  vulplniu  Ser.  In  Dec.  Frod., 


IdentUkmHom. 

Sfmoit0mut.    R.  rulplnm  I}etf.  Cat  Hart.  Par.,  p.  903. : 

8.p.  5Sk 

Emgrvwiiig.    CEd.  Fl  Dan.,  L  1165. 
SpfC  Char.,  4>c.      Thit,  at  compared  with   R.  hfrtua   Wsldgt.  *  li/t.,  hai  Ita  item,  petiole,  and 

peduncle  very  Anely  rilloui,  and  only  very  liightiy  hiipid  with  glaiided  bairt.     Leaves  rather  gla. 

broua.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  pi  'iG^)  Thi*,  acconJing  to  our  Hort.  Bnl.^  it  a  native  of  Germany,  and  wa« 

tntroduced  into  Britain  in  1S23;  it  baa  ptiik  Uowen. 

jfc  14".  R.  duheto'ruh  Weihe  ^  Nees,     The  Bramble  of  the  Thickets. 

Id<fntiflcation  Weihe  and  Ncct,  on  the  authority  of  Lindley't  Synoua.  of  the  BriL  Flora,  ed.^  p.  94. ; 
Hurt.  Brit,  No.28a3a  i  Don't  UiU,  !>!.  p.  5dJ. 

Sp«€.  Char.,  l^c.  Urancha  with  scarcely  any  briBtl««.  Stem  leavea  with  &  leaflets.  Flowen  In  a 
leafy  •tragglmg  panirlc  S^ntanroun  in  Britain  in  hedges  and  dry  dUehci.  In  affinity  it  is  nearly 
hair-way  between  /{.  cie'Mua,  and  R.  corylifliliui.  {LiTuHty,  iu  Synapg.  qf  Brit,  Flora,  ed.  i.  p.9i.) 

-*  15.  ii.  FOUOLo'sus  Don.     The  leaflety  Bramble. 

Jd^nt^fleatkm.    Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep  ,  p  25a  ;  Dec,  Prod.,  2.  p.  5fl9.  >  Dou**  MIU.,  2.  p.  533. 

Sjfmu^me.    R.  mlcroph^Iluf  Don  Prod,  Ft.  .Vrp.,  p,  2^H. 

Spec  Ckor.,  4c.  8t«a  procumbent,  bearing  recurved  prickles.  Lcafleta  3—5,  cuneate-obovate,  Mf. 
rated,  whitdv  toiiQeilto*e  beneath.  Flowi-ra  3  upcm  a  ptnlunde.  Calyx  without  prickles,  denMy 
tonteiitQae     Bractea*  tmall,  simiilc     Petiole*  and  peduncle*  tomentose,  prickled.  yDcc.  Prwt ,  if. 

S.  569  )     A  native  of  Sepal,  with  prorurabent  iU-m».  inlroduced  in  181B,  aod  flowering  in  Juueand 
uly.     It  li  said  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  ft.  jwrvin^liuf  ;  and.  from  the  appearance  of  a  plant  in 
the  Chelae*  Botanic  Garden,  we  should  consider  it  only  a  variety  o(  R.  ca^'^ius. 

-*  10.  R.  FLAGELLA^Ris  IVtUd.     The  Rod-like,  or  Runner,  Bramble. 

Itimli/hvtitm,    WUId.  Euum.,  S*a  ;  Dec,  Prod,  2.  p.  559. ,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1,  p.  3*1 1  Don's 

MUt,  a  pv  &W. 
Spfc.   Cfiftr  ,  ,S'-.     Stein  rr.umt,  procumbent,  bciiring  acattcrcd,  short,  hooked,  prickles,    BraticHe* 
roi:-  ^'lalwoui,  utunjusliy  serrated  i  Ihc  middle  one  ovate,  wedg«-ihaped  at 

It^  ..hajieil.    Nervciyftlowifh.  (Dn-, /'njrf.ll.  P..W9.)    A  tiativcof  North 

A<ii  ;<.'iiu,  common  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  Avide  and  saiidy  woods; 

api'arLiith  oiil)  .4  tttrii^i)  f<i  H.  CK''siua.     it  was  introduced  lo  1789,  tod  towers  in  June  and  July. 
yartetff, 

-t  R.  /.  2  inermit  Ser. ,  R.  Inirmi*  m/4d,  ^ntttn., p,  «R,- acoordiog  to  Link's  K»ttm.,l  p  R2.  — 
Steni  whitish^  and,  as  well  as  llic  peduncles,  devoid  of  prickles.  Leaflets  toinentuae 
beneath.  {Dec.  Prod.,  '±  p.i59.) 

-*  17.  R,  corylifo'liis  Smith.     The  Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 

Ujkaifim.    Smith  Fl.  Brit,  p.  543. ;  iiinilh  in  Eng.  Br>t.,  L  «S7.  i  Don's  Mill,  1  p.  SS3. 
mjfiwt.    R.  vulgiiris  iVeihe  ^  Nert,  according  to  Llndley»  Sfnuptu  qf  BriL  Flora,  ed.  &.  p.  M.  ; 
'R.  nemurbius  Uej/m,  according  tu  Sprcogel  and  Goldhach. 
BngrtivtHgt.     £(ig.  BoL,  t  h'il.  ^  and  iMtJig.  457. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  angled,  bearing  straightish  nrtckles.  Leaflets  3 — 5, 
cordate-ovate,  firm,  doubly  serrated,  pilost:  betie;im.  Panicle  nearly  sim- 
ple. Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate-aciuntnate,  tiltimately  rcflexed.  Car[>eU 
purpliiih-blue,  and  large.  (Dae.  I'rvd,,  ii.  p,  539.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
especially  of  the  Butit hern  part.  Frequent  in  Britain,  in  hedgea  and  thickets, 
flowering  in  July. 
Vimeiie-H, 

-*  R,  c,  2  mnia  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  231 . —  Leaflets  all  similar  in  form,  round- 
ish heart-shaped,  whitishly  lonientosc  upon  both  surfaces, 
^  R.  c,  3  glfmduf<*sus  Wallr.  ScKed.,  [>,  ^31. ; 
R.  glundulcVsus    Sim'fig.f  according  to 
Wallr.;  and  our  Jig.  4a(>. —  totems,  pe* 
tioles,  and  peduncles  glandulous. 
Description,  Sfc.      The    stems   are  long    ivnd 
trailing,  sometimes  arching,  glaucous  and   pur- 
plish in  the  aun,  and  green  in  the  shade  :  they 
are  brittle  and  full  of  pith.     The  flowers  are 
large  and  white,  and  appear  earlier  than  tho:se 
of  most  of  the  British  species.     The   berry  is 
Inrge,  airreeably  acid,  of  larger  and  fewer  gntins 
than  ill  R.  fruticosus,  and  of  a  browner  black :  thev 
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are  ripened  before  those  of  R.  fruticdsus  and  ^^^         457 

its  allies.  The  young  shoots  of  the  current 
l^ear  sometiines  take  root  at  the  extremity  j 
and  country  nurses  and  quacks  formerly  ui^ed 
to  pretend  to  cure  children  of  the  hooping* 
cough,  by  drawing  them  through  the  arch  thus 
formed  by  the  stem.  {Eng.  Bot.^  ii.  p.  409.) 

According  to   Dr.  Ltndley»  the  following 
Britiiih   kinds  of  i^Qbujj    may  be  associated 
with  R,  rorylifbliu^  Smithy  either  on  related 
species^  or  as  varieties :  — 
K.  macroplttfUua  Weihe  &  Nees,  JPng.  Bot. 

Suppt,^  t'2625.     The  large-Jeaved  Bramble. 
R.  carpi ni/af hit  Weihe  &  Nees.     The  Hom- 

6cam-leavcd  Bravtbte. 
R.  fiuco-utcr  Weihe  &  Nees.     The  hrowrdih- 

hhck  Bramble. 
R.  AVA/cri  Wcihc  3f  Nec»;   Eng.  Boi.  Stippl., 

t.  2605.;    R.  patlidus    Weihe  ^  A>«,  ac- 
cording to  hnuilcyt  Syn,  KtHihr's  Bramble. 
R.  glandtJhtru  Smitn.     The  glandulown-brhllt^d  Bramble. 
R.  rudi*  Weihe  &  Nees;  R.  echinutus  o(  ed.  K  of  Lindl,  Synopt,,  and  our 

U.  B.,  No,  28335.     The  rough  Bramble, 
R.  dittersijhlitit  Lindl.  S}iiops.»  cd.  1.;  R.  diveraifolius   W^e,   Hoti.  Brit., 

No.  88330.     The  ditertc-lcavcd  Bramble. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  given  brief  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  these  kinds  in 
hb   Synoptit  of  Ike  British   F/ora^   ed.  2. ;  to  which  work,  und  to  our  Hortus 
BrOannicuiy  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  particulars  respecting  them. 
A  18.  R,  (c.)  AGRE'sris  H'aldtt.  4Kii.     The  Field  Bramble. 

JOemMaealkim.    Waldil.  and  Kit  Pbuii.  Bar.  HunK.,&  11.297.  LSOL)  Dea  Prad.,  SL  ikfiSa. ;  Ooo'i 

Amgrawmg.    Wal4«t  tnd  Kit  Plant  Ror.  Hun^..  &  t  S68. 

Sfec,  C4ar,,4c-.  Stem*  tumruticoAc,  procumbent*  indUtinctljr  angled,  w'tth  (tnlgbt,  briftle-nila 
pfteklc*.  LetSeU  5—5.  roundUh.  iobtd  in  «  d*tit«t«d  manner,  un<H|ual]y  lerratcd,  balnr  *ib*yf» 
tomentott  beneath.  Calyx  wbitfiy  lomentoie  and  hifmd,  with  tt*»d«a  hairt.  (Dee,  Prod,,  It 
ft  559.)    A  native  of  long  ncfikected  flekU  of  Hungary  and  TrAOifyhraJiiiL    ^cflng«  a«lu  vheliier  it 


19.  R.  specta'bilis  Ph.     The  Bhowy-^owered  Bramble. 


Mem$ifiattkm,     Ph.  FI  Amrr. 


Sppt, 


fi.  348.1  1&  ;  Dec.  Prod..S.  {k  559. ;  Don't  M'iB.,9.  p.S33L 


4^8 


Smemifmtt.    R.  riUf^Hui  WiUd.  F/«r6.,  acmrdlng  to  Sicvrn. 

Emgrawimgu    Ph.  Fl  Atner.  .Sept,  I.  Ki. ;  BoL  Keg  .  L  1421 ;  BoC  Cab.,  t  \WL\  veAmsM-  ^^ 

^^r.  Char.^  4t.    Stem  not  bearing  prickles,  glabrous.     Leaf 

of  three  leaflets,  that  are  ovate,  acute,  doubly  and  unequally 

serrated,  downy  beneath.     Flowers  of 

an  ^reeable  purplish  colour,  produced 

singly  on  tenninal  peduncles.     Sepals 

obiongr     rather     abruptly    acuminate, 

shorter  tlian  the  petals.  {Dec,  Prod.^xx, 

p.  559^)     An  elegant  shrubby  bramble, 

growing  to  the  height  of  4ft.  or  5  ft.» 

with     subflexuofie,      round,      smooth 

branches,  and  large   dark-puqile  odo- 

ril'truus  flowers,  which  appear  tn  April  and  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  large 

dark-yelJow  fruit,  of  an  acid  and  somewhat  astringent  tuste,  which  make  ex* 

:llcnt  turt-s.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colura- 

und  was  introduced  In  1827  by  Mr.  Douglas.     It  merits  a  place  in 

collection,  both  as  a  flowering  shrub,  and  for  its  fruit. 

^  20.  R.  t'LHiro'Lius  Schnti.     The  £hn-leaved  Bramble. 

»,     Schc>tt  kn  liia,  I81B.  fiwc  j.  t»  »31. ;  LL  Eoum.»  SL  p.  61,  .  Dec  Frnd.,  S.  |i  560.  i 

CAdr..  t^c.     Kcm  dccumtipnt.  vvnr  priirktr,  Trutncent     Branrbn  v(^t  red.      ty«i»fl*U  3—5, 

■1,  rather  hcart-«h ••;-'♦     ■  '"  -  •■'    '-'r  i-neiiatrd.  torn..."--  u  ...>#th,  wttr»out  prIeklM. 

nr>w<T»  uf  abcautiO''  •   pk  fiGAj     A  ratt&r,  on  th*  DMUa- 

tatii*  i  laid  to  have  b"  'I'^iwcrftfran  '  tbcr 
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Jt  «l.  R.  LiSKJA'xu^  8cr.     Link's  Bramble. 

St'f.  hi  Dec.  ProcL,  a.  p.  500. ;  Doo'i  MltL,  2.  p.  5«. 
It  ifmicuMiit  ScAh'cAt.,  seconding  W  Lk.  £m$tH,,  £.  p.  6L  ftnd  TYaH,  JIm,,  9,  p.  Al,  not 


Lea6et»  3— S,  unequA),  ovale  acumJnttc,  vprrated,  lorocntoie  aiHl 


Spec.  Clmr.,  ^c.    SU«in  prickly. 
hoarr  bieneatlu     FItJWer*  Uoublf,  in  *  panldft  iJ)tc,  Prikl.^  U.  p,  5a»,)     It  it  uid  to  havi»  Infii 
Introduced  in  1091,  «nd  to  prmtMOC  douLtle  white  0owcr>  in  June  and  July  ;  but  it  i«  nal  statnt  u< 
what  country  it  ij  a  native;  and.  whether  it  be  anv  thin|;  more  than  a  doublcttowcrcri  varic^ 
of  the  oomznoiii  brnmble  wr  have  no  meaiii  of  a«cmahikng,  never  having  aecn  tbr  plant 


ib» 


^ 


•^  2*2.  R,  PHUTico'^sus  L,     The  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Btnckheny^ 

JUfiiUificattoH.    Lin.  Spi,  7f77. ;  Welh^  and  Net*  Rubk  Gcmutoid.  |(.  £5. »  Dec  Prod.,  i).  p.  SSt. 

Oon'»MilL,2.  p,  S3*. 
mmmtf/wf*.    R,  diicolor  and  Jt  abr6p(iu,  in  r./W/.  %K()}u.  <>f  BrU-  Flora,  «d.  1. 
Eitgraiij*gf.     Eiig,  But,  t  715, ;  and  our^.  459. 

»^y>cr.  CAfir,,  ^fc.    Stem  erect  [and  iifterwnrds  de- 
ciirveiij,  6-antjled,  rather  tomentose,  hearing 
recurved  prickles.     Leaflets  3 — 6,  ovute-ob- 
long,  acuiu,  glahroiis,  beriiath  greyly  tomen- 
tose, each  on  a  secondary  petiole.     Panicle 
dccompountl,  niUTOw,  straight.   Flowers  rose- 
coloured  or  white.     Sepals  rertexed,  almost 
without  prickles.     Fruit  of  a  pnrpli.sh  black,  \^ 
(JM\  Prod.y  li.  p.  500.)    A  native  o(^  Europe, 
in  hedges,  thickets,  and  woodB.     In  Britain  ^;- 
abounding  in  the  agricukurul  zone,  and  toler- 
ably frequent  in  the  upland  2one ;  with,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Winch,  a  limit  similar  to  that  ^  '    "^—-^ 
of  Z7Mex  enropie^a, 

Jfc  R.  /.  S  pomponiiis  5fr.    iif.  fruticosus  S  Weifie  ^  Nt€s,(JigA0O.)  — 

Flowers  semiiloublc  or  double.    Leaves  pale  green  ;  leaflets  obovate. 

Cultivated  in  gjifdens.   This  variety  may  he  consitlcred  as  higldy  orna- 
mental, froui  the  larj^e  size,  and  numerous  petals,  of  its  Auvvlts,  uud 

i'roui  its  very  vigorous  ijrowth.     Though  it  will  thrive  at  the  roots 

of  trees,  and  in  places  where  other  ornamental  plants  will  hardly 

grow,  yet  it  produces  iiiost  effect 

when  it  is  truinetl  agiiinst  a  wall  ; 

and  it  is  thus  treated  in  some  of  the 

principal  gardens  o(  Europe.     One 

of   the  finest  speciuicns   we  have 

ever  seen  of   the  douhle-flowering 

bnimhle  was  in  the  botanic  garden 

at  Pisa,  in  1ft  1 9,  where  it  was  trained 

against  a  wall,  and  covered   with  a 

profusion    of   large    double    white 

flowers,    tinged  with  yjink,     Pbnta 

in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li,  6^. 

each ;  and  at  Bollw)iler  1  franc. 
-*  R.  y!  3  laiirims  Ilort.  is  a  vigorous- 
growing  plant,  which  produces  by 

far  the  best  fruit  of  any  variety  of 

brattible.     There  are  plants  in  the 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  ^^^ 

^   \\.  J\  \  JTorejhico  ptaio  Bauru.  Cat.,  ihe  double  pink-Jioii^ered  Jiramh/e, 

is  marked  in  the  BoUtrulier  Catalogue  at  3  francs  a  plant  {   but  we 

have  not  seen  it  in  British  gardens. 
-*  R,  /.  b  foltis  varkgdtii,  tfic  variegatcd-kaved  Bramble,  is  not  liable  to 

the  objections  made  to  most  variegated  plants,  it  not  having  a  dis*- 

ease<l  appearance. 
^  R,  /  6  Uticitctirpus  Ser.  —  Friut  white.  (IJer.  Prod,^  ii,  p.  561.) 
J[  R.  yi  7  inSrmu  Scr.  —  Stem  without  prickles,  {Dec,  I.  c.) 
-*  R./.  8  dalmaUcu4  Tratt.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  33.  —  Panicle  very  large,  supradc- 
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compoundt  spreading.  Flowers  large,  of  a  full  rose  colour,  Cn- 
iyKVs  without  prickles.  Peduocles  mostly  w>,  Leuves  whitdy 
tomcntose  beneath.  A  native  of  Dalmatia,  tu  hedges,  according 
to  Portenschla^. 

ji  R./.  9  t<)ticolor  Wullr.  Sched.,  p. ^33. —  Leaves  downy  beneatli,  both 
aurfuces  of  one  colour.     A  native  of  Germany. 

-*  R.  /•  10  f^landtirissm  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  *^33.  —  8tcnt8,  petioles,  and 
pt'Uuncles  glabrous.     A  native  of  Germany. 

The  two  fftHewIng  llnd*  of  ligneous  rubtuM^  found  ytWA  in  Britain.  Dr.  Lindlcy  tuptxMci 
{S^opt,  v/  Bnt,  Flora,  eA.S.)  to  be  clowljr  alJicd  lo  A  fniOc^ut  L.,  or,  t«rbitr«.  v«rieti«  of  it 
.Jc  a.  if.  Ilj  Tkamnifmnu  Wcllie  &  Nee*.    H.  cordifiJiu*.  in  LittdL  S^opt.  «/  Br.  Ft.,  «L  ). : 
and,  it  ii  mcwt  likdjr,  Ji.  cordifbUui  IVfiAf,  ft,  B»  Na  U527.     7V  Buckthorm-itraKd 


-*  B.  {/,  Ifi;  Lrucdttnckyt  SchL 
'■    "■      "      .        I  till 


I>r.  Lindl' 


'7 


hju  iciven  dl«tinctivL*  rh.i 


i  BtamtA€. 

'I  of  thece  kimli. 

i'll. 
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V>eijie,  art-  ri'^ii^uTi-d,  jmi  (iarti<iiiar»  fjinirii  ui  uicui.  In 
U.  K  i  and  alt  of  thmn,  rxcqd  the  lut,  arc  described  In 
Dec  ^fotLj  iL  j  but,  ju  we  •unio«e  many  of  them  to  bo 
aalj  niadined  ronui  of  Ji.  frutic^Mui,  wt:  jduill  omit  their 
■cri|yttoai.  Mo«t  o(  them  nrv  native*  of  UtTinany  ;  but 
b6rrMttf»  Ji  nitidu».  And  A.  riuliKi&tiu  urc  a1m>  fouttd 
Wild  In  Britain. 

JJetcription,  Src.  The  steras  of  thia  species, 
according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  truly  Bhrubby, 
of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  strongly  angular,  with 
intermediate  furrows,  many  feel  in  length,  tough 
and  woodv,  biennial^  if  not  perennial,  flowering 
the  second  year;  branched  and  leafy.  The  bar- 
ren stems  arc  smooth,  arched,  and  sometimes  taking  root  at  their  extremities ; 
the  blossom-bearing  stemj»  are  erect,  and  slightly  downy  at  the  upper  part.  The 
leaves  are  firm  and  durat)lc,  and  almost  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  erect 
and  handsome,  and  the  petals  of  a  delicate  pink  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  white  in 
Britain,  though  the  authors  of  the  Bubi  Gemwmci  describe  them  as  generally 
white.  The  berry  is  nearly  globular,  and  is  coniposcd  of  very  numerous 
purplish  black,  smooth,  juicy  grains,  of  a  &weet  but  mawkish  flavour,  ripen- 
ing late  in  autumn.  The  ordinary  season  of  ripening  is  early  in  September ; 
but  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  has  remarked  that  the  season  of  1799  was  so  unfavour- 
able, that  scarcely  any  bramble-berries,  or  blackberries,  aa  they  are  commonly 
ciillcd,  were  to  be  found  ripe  in  October.  This  species  is  considered  as  being 
more  common  than  any  of  the  other  brambles,  and  also  as  attaining  a  greater 
sire.  It  is  this  tJort  which  occur?  most  frequently  in  Engliiih  hedjjes ;  and  it 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  H,  C.  Watson  (Ou///n«,  ^r.,  p.  137.),  that 
brambles  are  more  abundant,  and  much  finer,  in  the  hedges  in  England,  than 
they  are  in  Scotland ;  and  that  in  the  Highlands  they  form  only  a  secondary 
feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  vegetation.  The  cause  why  the  bmmbles  are 
BO  much  finer  m  England  than  they  arc  in  Scotland  is  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  English  climate,  but  partly  to  the  hedges  in  Scot- 
lund  being  formed  solely  of  the  hawthorn,  anu  kept  within  much  less  bounds 
than  they  are  in  Englarul.  The  bramble  is  never  planted  in  Scxjtland,  luid  is 
f>nly  occasionally  found  in  hedges,  in  consetjuencc  of  having  been  tiiown  there 
by  birds.  It  is  alwa}a  found  to  prosper  best  on  a  soil  somewhat  dry  and 
gravelly ;  and,  accordingly,  Swiizcr,  when  t>peidving  of  choosing  a  soil  and 
situation  for  a  vineyard,  recommends  looking  out  for  one  where  the  bramble 
is  abundant  and  vigorous. 

Propcitiei  and  Usct.  The  fruits,  in  some  partB  of  England,  ore  called 
buntblekites;  and  in  others  scaldberries,  from  their  supposed  ({ualitv  of  giving 
sculd  heads  to  children.  They  arc  considered  astringent;  but  have  been  eaten 
by  children,  in  every  country  where  they  grow  wild,  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 
They  have  also  been  usetl,  both  in  France  and  England,  to  jiroduce  a  sub- 
acid drink;  an  inferior  description  of  wine;  and,  by  fermentation  and  distil- 
latioo,  a  strong  spirit.     In  England,  they  are  sometimes  made  into  tarts  ;  but 
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for  this  purpose  thev  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  dead  ripe;  becaiue, 
if  left  too  long  on  the  bush,  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a  musty  flavour.  They 
are  also  used  for  making  a  rob,  or  jam,  which  is  considered  good  for  sore 
ihrofttA.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  they  are  called  ptiirei  tauvaget 
(wilil  mulberries),  they  are  used  for  colouring  wine;  and  the  red  muscat  of 
Toulon  is  so  coloured.  The  juice,  mixed  with  raisrn  wine  before  it  has  fer- 
mented, will  give  it  both  the  colour  and  flavoiu-  of  chiret.  Many  medical 
properties  were  formerly  attributed  to  thia  plant.  In  French  Guiana,  the 
fruit  is  gathered  and  given  to  swine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
fc-eding  silkworms,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  mullwirry.  They  are 
much  more  astringent  than  the  ^uit ;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  in  the  time 
of  Gerard,  was  in  repute  as  a  gargle.  The  green  twigs  have  been  used  in 
dyeing  woollen,  silk,  and  mohair,  black.  The  common  bramble  has  fre- 
quently been  used  for  raising  live  hedges  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  (sec  Martynt 
milled i  and  Young's  Annaft,  vol. ii.  p.34iJ.),'  but  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  great  space  which  it  occupies.  On  drift 
sands,  the  bramble  may  be  sown  or  planted,  with  a  view  to  fixmg  the  soil, and 
as  a  preparation  for  forest  trees.  The  shoots  of  Ji.  frnticosus,  and  of  all 
the  strong-growing  vjuietics  of  bramble,  are  used  by  thatchcrs  for  binding  on 
their  thatch  ;  and  the  smaller  shoots  by  the  makers  of  straw  beehives  and 
straw  seed-baskets,  for  sowing  the  ditferent  layers  of  straw  rope  together.  For 
the  latter  puriJose,  the  shoots  arc  ilrawn  through  a  cleft  stick,  as  well  to  bruise 
them,  and  thus  render  them  less  liable  to  break  when  bent,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  their  prickles.  Where  R.  car^siua  aboundR,  its  shoots  are  preferred 
hy  the  makers  of  beehives,  as  being  smaller  and  tougher ;  and  those  of  Ii,  cory- 
iifolius  by  the  thatdiers,  as  having  fewer  prickles.  In  landscape-gardening, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  wild  nature,  the  common  bramble  forms  an 
.admirable  plant ;  and,  soon  alter  the  publication  of  Price's  Etsoyt  on  the  Picm 
iuretquCf  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  at  a  few  places,  and,  among  others,  at 
b>t.  Mary's  Isle;  but  tlicrc  the  contrast  between  wildness  and  high  cultivadon 
was  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  effect  produced  of  lasting  interest. 
In  consequence  of  feeling  this,  the  brambles  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  been  gradually  being  removed.     Thickets  of  brambles,  in  some  of  the 

EubUc  squares  in  London,  or  in  Hyde  Piu*k,  or  Kensington  Gardens,  would 
ave  the  full  cflect  of  strongly  contnisted  character;  but  thev  could  never  be 
considered  as  producing  scenery  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ardstical. 

-»  23.  Ii.  sa'nctus  Schreb,     The  holy  Bramble. 
idmtification.    Scbreb.  Dee.,  p.  15.  L  8.  j  De«f.  Cor..  &a  t.  61.  j  Dtt  Piod.,  8.  p.  561. ;  Don't  MllL, 
*L  p.  333. 
r  JtvMOiwmc     R.  0btuijf74ius  IViUd.  Knum-  Syppi.,  38..  iiccozding  to  Lmt.  Enum.,  8.  p.  61. 
iPyiMffwyf.     SchrdiL  D«c.  t  B. ;  D«r.  Cor  .  90.  L  6J. 

'^pK  dar.,  ^.  sutm  fruteiccfit,  liidUfmcUy  angled,  downy,  prickly  wlUi  recunrrd  pricklfs  L«af 
UKklljr  of  3  Ir&fleUi,  rarely  undiividcnL  IjL-ABtff  ovate,  ubtuM;,  Mrratf-d.  toniviitcM  benoath. 
t^ower*  mosily  terminal,  fn  a  turt  of  panicle.  Sepals  ovaU*,  touientuav,  rc^excd,  ihort,  (Dtt^, 
Prod  ,  ii.  p.  ^il.)     A  native  of  the  bIa*U  ^ut  why  calltHl  faticlut  do«  iiul  aptwAr     It  i*  a  ■IragKling 

EiYMtntc  plant,  producing  pitik  flowcra  jq  June  and  July,  aiul  aiiid  to  liavc  been  in  culUvntion  tiac9 
aS3  ;  but  we  have  not  teen  it. 

■  24-.  R.  cane'scexs  Dec.     The  grey  Bramble. 

fJdenij^atiOH.    Dec.  CaL  Hort.  Monap.,  p.  1  Ja  ;  Fl  Fr.,  5.  p.  545. ;  Prod,  2.  p^  661. ;  Doa^  MUL,  £ 

1  t^c.  CMar.t  ^.  Stem  ahrubby,  tall.  Petiole*  and  ^>«Iunr!c^  tomentoie  and  |>rirk]y.  LeafleU  5  orS, 
oborate.oblonjR,  toothed  with  a  few  large  teeth,  whitj»h  and  velvet)  u{ion  iKith  uxrtajcr*.  Flowera 
inpanicleiw  C«lyx  tomeiitoae,  (Dec  Pto<{.,  ii,  p.  5f>JI.?  A  native  of  the  A I  pt  oT  Piedmont,  near 
Vliuidlo,  with  white  flowcr«  ;  t4i4l  to  have  been  introduced  in  1H2U ;  but  we  liare  not  iccn  tlic  plant 

-*  25.  R.  SKTo'sus  Big.     The  bristly-jt/r/wwirrf  Brmnble. 
.    Bigelow  In  LUt. ;  Dec.  Prod,,  2.  p.  563. ;  Don'«  Mill,  i.  p..''>3t». 
^^.  w-.. .,  S(e,    Stem  very  hispid.     Brancbei  briatlr  at  the  tip.    Leaves  compoaed  of  a  long  petiole 
and  S  loaileU,  that  are  obovate.wedge-atuiped,  aernted,  and  glabroua.     Stipule*  tpathidatHinmr. 
[I    Flowera  upon  miform  peduuclcs,  and  in  racemca.    Scpida  knceuUte,  totnentoae,  brUUj.     Prialt 
•   obovatB-wedge^aped,  fonger  than  the  aepak.  (i><%;. /'rod.,  It  p.  563.}     A  native  of  North  Aicenca, 
|l   uoiar  MonUeal,  which  we  have  not  aoen. 

Jt  26.  R,  ARGU^TUs  LA\     The  sharp-ioothed-lenjfeted  Bramble, 
lirnt^cation.    Lk.  Enum.,  8.  p.  60. ;  Dec  Prod..  «.  p  5fi3  ;  Dorrs  Mill.,  2.  p.  fiJ7. 
Spfr.  Char.,  ifc.    Stem  rruteacent,  prickly  and  hairy.     PrirkJc*  »traightt«h,  smaH.     Ix'afln*  S— 5, 
oblong,  ocumuiate,  rather  taporod  «t  the  ba«e,  doubly  and  aliarply  senate,  downy  beneath.    Ftoweta 


CHAP.  xLii. 


iiosa'ccjg.     jiu'bus. 
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iu  a  pAAicIc    Corolla  whit*.   PcUU  tapeml  at  tb«  baat.  {Dee.  Prod.t  iL  p,  663.)  A  native  of  North 
America  ;  tald  tu  bav«  he&t  [otroduccd  in  IIHA. 

jk  ju  27.  R,  cu N EI Fo'' Litis  PA.     The  wedge-Bhaped-leofleted  Bramble. 

MtmMcatfan.     Ph.  Ft  Aaxttr.  Si-pt,  I.  p.  sn.  i  D«^  P»ocL,  2.  p.  56a  ;  Don't  Mill,,  2.  p. 537. 

^ynoMyme.    A  panrifWiu*  ffail.  >7.  Cwr  urf.,  !«.,  Tratt.  /tot. 3.  p.  i9. 

Spec  Char. ti(c.  Iiupeiffctljr  ev«?f:gTecn,  EtranchM,  peliol«*,  and  pcdiirtcleii  tom«n(o«CL  PrickJearc- 
curved,  tcattrrcd.  LeaAetf  cuneAte^ovali^,  In  the  tenniiuU  portion  toolhed,  un«}uan>  plicate,  and 
loinentote  tMmeatb.  Flowen  upod  diYaricatc  nearly  naked  l)ediccl^  and  dhuMed  in  terminal 
paniclcf.  {D<c.  Frod.^  il  p.5G3.^  According  to  Fur»h,  thii  [■  "a  itrajurling  briar,  vith  a  grey 
•apcct ;  the berrUs  banl  and  dry,  and  the  Itovrera white"  It  ii  found  in  aandy  Oeldi atid  vrowlt  in 
Now  Jenej  aod  Carolina,  and  wa«  in  cultivation  in  Britain  iu  1811. 

jk  2B.  R.  Bi'spiDus  L.     The  hhs^id-^temmed  Bramble, 

idemtffkm^on,    Lin.  Su.,70ft  j  Dec  Prod,,  S.  p.  56L ;  Doo'i  Mill.,  i  p.53^  its 

Sgmmmmet.    R,  tririkli*  MkJu.  FL  Bor.  Amcr.,  ft.  9^6.,   R.  procCimbeua 

MtM.  i  R.  dacell^ru  H'Uid.,  according  to  Spreng.  Sjyai,  £.  p.  53U. 
EngrmingB.    Hajme  AbbiUL,  L  71.  i  and  ma  fig.  461. 
Spfc.Vkar.,^.    Stem  pTDCumbent,  round,  vCTy  hkfiild,  bearing  tcattered  ^.>^^^^ 

bhiUei  and  recurved  prick  lea.    Leaflcti  jxtj,  wndgcuihaped  at  the  baic,  ^-^ 

unequally  trtothed,  pretty  glabrout  above.  Fluweri  H>Utiry,  upon  longiab 

pcduuclok     PeUU  obovatc     CarpeU  Mack.   {Dec  Prod.,  iL  p.  56*.}     A 

natlTo  of  Canada,  with  procunibetit  >tenii,  floviflug  in  Augutt,  and 

•aid  to  h«v«  been  in  cuULvatioQ  In  Britain  lince  1759. 

?  Jt  29.  /?.  LANUDiNO^sus  Stct'cv.    The  woolly  Bramble. 

IdentiJUaiim.    Stev.   Obt.  ined.  In  11  WiUd. ;   l>ec  ViMd,  il,  p.  5M  i 

Dotj"»  MUl.,  4  p.  538. 
Spc<.  Char.,  I(c.    The  flower^warlntt  *tena  I  ft.  high.    Petiole*  and  pedun* 

ilea  tomentuw.     Pncklef  straight,  few.     LeaBet*  3,  OVitt«,  with  a  heart- 

ihaped  ba»e  aod  acutninatc  extremity,  iharptjr  toothed  with  murrDTiiitc  teeth,  villow  oii  twth 

»uriace«.  panicle*  tcfin I nal,  manji- flowered.  Sepals  upri^jht.  villiMi'  *ithoii^  within  whitely  iunic-n. 

toner,  shortlv  awned,    Bract«a«  awUshaped.  {Ucc.  Prixi ,  il.  p.  St>4^)      A  native  of  Caucasus  and 

Nibcria,  witli  proctrate  stenu  ^  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  IS^ 


Jt  30.  R.  can\de'nsis  L,     The  Canadian  Bninible, 

MhUi/tctitiom.     14a.  Sp.,  707-,  cxcluaire  of  tJjc  synoayme  of  Mill,  Icon,  j  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  53a 
Ij^  Oktir..^.    Stein  pun*!**,  »'mott  gUbrirtiA.     l.>e)ifletf  3— 6,  laitcrrolate,  tharply  ■crrate,  glabrous 
oti  lioth  *ur(^cei,    tftipulc*  llneir.  a  little  prickly.  {Dec.  Ftad.,  il.  p.  561.)    A  nallvc  of  North 
America,  In  rocky  woody  places  from  Canada  to  Virgtala  i  with  pnwtmte  stcau  and  white  flowers  ^ 
Mill  to  have  tiecn  introduced  in  1811. 


j  iii.     Leaves  lobed,  not  pinnate  or  digitate^ 
»  3\.  R.  ODORA^TUS  L.    The  sweet-scented  Bnunble. 

ItlemtifiafUaH.     Lin.  Sp^.  707, ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  n,  566.  i  Don's  MIH,  £  a  5». 

a^nom^me*.    R.  occidwiUili*  tittrt ,  but  not  of  Liu. ;   the  Virginian  Raspberry,  the  Aowerinc  Itaifk. 

bcrrjr. 
St^nutHgt.    BCIU,  Ic,  t.  »3. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  XS. ;  and  out  fig.  W3. 

Sect,  Char,f  ^c.  Stem  upri|;ht.  Petioles,  peiluncles,  aniJ  /r>r.  . 
ciilyxes  bearing  glanded  hairs.  Disks  of  leaves  o-lobcd,  A«i?!L^*i 
iine(]ually  toothed,  IiiHorescence  subcorymbose.  Flowers 
lar{{e,  showy,  red.  Se{jals  ovate,  loiigly  acuminate,  shorttnr 
than  the  petals.  Carpels  numerous,  ovate,  velvety.  Style 
fuiiiiel-«haped.  Fruit  red.  ( Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  566.)  This 
ipcctes  is  allied  by  its  fniit  to  R.  idte^'us.  It  is  a  native 
ot  North  America,  in  woods ;  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  Britain  since  1739.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4-  It.  or 
6  ft. ;  and  ()ro<]uces  its  &howy  purplish  red  tiowers,  in 
abundance,  from  June  to  Septeuiber.  These  are  not  463 
succeeded  by  fruit  in  this  country ;  but  Ftirsh  iiifonc^ 
Us  that,  in  a  wild  state,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  fine  flavour, 
and  a  lur^'c  size.  '*  Cornufus,  who  first  figtired  and  described  this  plant, 
gave  it  tJie  name  of  odoratus,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage.*' 
{Sot.  Mag.^  t.  323.)  It  is  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  on  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

•  32,  R.  wuTKA^NUs  Moc.    The  Nootka  Sound  Bramble* 

Uhmtdleattim.    Moclno  PL  Nutfc. ;  Dec  Prod .  S.  p.  5SS. ;  Dot.  Reg.,  t  IJffl. ;  Don<^  MIU.,  £.  {l  5«a 

afHtH^im.    JL  odorttua  Hort.,  but  not  ot  Lin. 

Si^tmtM.    Mocioo  PL  Kutk  i  Hot  Reg.,  t  UtiS. ;  and  our^.  464. 

Sprc.  Ckar.t  S^c.     Stem  glutinous.  Branches  round,  glabrous,  rufous.    Leaves 

i-lobed,  unequally  tootlied.     Inflorescence  aubcorymbose.     Flowers  about 
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four  ill  u  curyinbt  white.     Sc|>a1£i  ovatei  lonely  acumi-  kl^s.       464 

nate^  glabroiiSj  as  long  as  the  petals.  Allied  to  R. 
otloratus,  but  the  peduncle  anu  calyx  are  ghibroua. 
(Dec.  Pnni.,  n.  p.  566.)  A  native  of  the  north-west 
coa^jt  of  North  America,  from  New  Calirorriia  to 
Nootka  Sound,  and  at  varums  places  between  north 
latitude  43°'  and  65?^,  in  mountains  and  woods.  It 
was  dijicovcred  bv  the  unfortunate  Douglas,  and  intro- 
duced into  Britttin  in  18^6,  It  urows,  in  goinl  »oil«  to 
the  height  of  oft.  or  6  ft.,  and  has  the  general  aspect 
and  appearance  of  li,  odoratu.s,  except  being  of  a 
paler  green.  It  flowers  from  May  to  October,  and 
the  flowers  are  white.  These  are  succeeded  by  iur^e 
red  berries,  which  are  found  to  make  excellent  tarts;  and  the  plant  will 
probably  soon  be  ranked  lis  a  fruit  shrub.  There  arc  fine  (ilants  of  this 
species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  ut  High  Clere;  and  they 
way  be  purcbaved  in  the  London  nurseries  at  fruiu  it.  lid.  to  it.  each. 

App.  i.     Species  and  Varieties  of  Rubus  best  desen)i»g  uf  Ctd- 
tivation  in  British  GardaiSi  as  ornamental  Shnd>s. 


A.  Erect  Ratpherry-Hke  Sorts. 

]L  OQtMaiMti, tie  waltm.  Of  iOmbk,  A«fpb(my,  Ma  7.;  ud  flg.  45L  tn  tii.736. 
It  NWlMiMM,  tie  Soolka  Smmd  RanAerr^  Nn.  Jb.  i  and  flg.  464.  In  u  74& 
It  odarAiKM,  the  tveet^aaiUett,  or  Vtntrnluin,  Rasftberrg,  'No  SI. ;  and  Aft.  4 


Alt.  <Wa  In  p.  745. 
«nd  ag.  45H.  In  |L  741. 

J.  I  and  flg.  4«.  in  p.  737,  T»»e  »J»nct»c#orihb 
•pecie*  which  arc  rooommendcd  are  Uhmc  coumeratcii  in  p.  7i8  ,  ««  \te\ag  moat  tuiubte  for  pIarU 
Inf  bi  an  arborvtuoL 


h.  tpectdbilis^  the  «A(HPV.Jloweml  RoM/tAerrv,  No.  (9. 

IL  iiiit'ut,  the  Mount  faa,  or  comtnoci,  /intpbtrry.  No.  9. ;  and  dg.  492.  in  p.  737, 


B.  Shrubbtf  Brambhs. 

B.  MdcnUm,  Mrmfr.tfmi  SramUe,  Na  I.  p.  7:ii/ 

K.  mterAmtthu.  the  imaU-fiowrrcd.  nr  Niuil.  Bramble,  Ko  4  :  ;iiv 

R  frKiic\>ttUt  the  ihruhtnf  Bra''  nnn  BlacklN'rr' 

Tarii'tie*  rccwrnnjcniUsl  arc,  il  vorwl,  line  il. 

»anrgated-l*«v«»j.  and  W.  f,  t.i  >-i>uul  of  lU  Kir 

R.  oory^pdiMt  the  HaxefJeavai  JSrambic,  Nu.  15. ;  Afid  ^  4^7.  m  ^l 


t  J1  fl.inp.?^ 
n  p.  7*i    tho 
Mibegoil,  the 


Prostrate  Brmnhtct, 

IL  cje'iiuit  thr  (trty  Rramhlf,  or  Dcwbcrrry,  Na  II.  ;  anil  hg.  4Ai  ia  {1.730.    The  variety  nscnm. 

tnvndod,  in  ndiiittoii  tu  the  rpecic*,  it  that  with  varicgatnl  Iravn. 
B.  iMifnituj,  the  cuMcaved  BramtOe,  So.  la  ;  and  Of .  i&I  in  p.  730. 

Remark.  I'hc  yAmU  In  tbc  l4Ut  two  irroum  are  }itopiifatod  by  divlalno  of  the  moU,  or  by  en. 
coura«iriK  On  .-.H>r.  ,.i  the  thoot4  to  root,  like  Ihe  runners  of  ■  ctrawtKrry;  and  the  pJanu  in  the 
first  gruup  h  'he  ront,  or  by  tuckers.     All  ihc  kind*  may  be  proiwiffutcd  by   layt-ra  or 

cuttinK*  of  E  ir'»  wood,  with  the  leave*  on  iti  a  gmwljig  (tale  j  atut  U»c  cuttJiig*  in  miid 

undcragUL^^,  liily. 


Other  Sorts  of  shrubby  Rtibuses, 


Of  (the  147  »i^riCT  dr^rrHK^  \n  Don't  MUler^  about  .«!  are 
'    '   *  in  i"  '  :  nearly  5tt  more  are  herlw- 

CMNIa,  or  gr«'>  iiit».  "iTiere  remain  between 

40*nd5U  tiai,.  i.v  or*pn-iefmit  ijitrodui<«it. 

R.  mncrvfwtiuuy  i>,,u-^.  .-i-.  pn  Hook,  Ft,  Bor.  Amer  ^  p.  178. 
L  5y.,  and  imt  fie  ■Vx't. .  i*  a  native  of  low  wood*  In  the  valley 

of     the     Columbia,     willi  

while  flower*,  anil  the  ce- 


XUI. 


ROBA'CEM,       POTENTl  LLA, 
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I  111  />.  D,yn  Jippeftni  to  be  tfir  nme  apectei 
I'M,  i»  ■  native  oT  Nepal,  with 


ttiM»  or  7\lia  iltin :  A.  eorditT. 
There  i*  a  iiiant  in  the  Hortic^ 

JLaevmmdfut  Smith,  R.  //<: 
leavM  like  tho(>r  of  the  tiirt  F, 

R.  Ti-Jt^'rut  Ker  (flo/    ' 
hut  not  of  Lin.,  i«  a  !ktr:i 
H  m*»  brciupht  !••  rhr  V 
3-A.lohe.l. 
flower  bu>! 

of  the  Mauritius,  imui   fiiiii).i(<. 
hounc. 

R-  r.  ^  rorrwlfrtM  Simt  (fli>t  jVa^,^  t  1783. ;  and  ourj«^.*}7.1,  i?.  fItit'niU 
tivrt,,  a,  t'otriniFr»^tiM  I'oir.,  hiu  double  while  tiuweri.  TnU  beautJAil 
variety  I*  rather  tetidcr  ;  but  a  plant  itood  out  agaiiut  the  wall  in  the  llortl- 
rultural  tkti-iety'i  Garden  lur  two  yeart. 


lid  our^^.  ¥jti,),S,  molucc^m  Ait., 

I  native  otChiuAj  fnm  which  country 

Iv|7      The  leave*  arc  nbl«Of*eortatc, 

'  t'  ftenu  and 

'  t  f  peciea. 

If  a  itatire 

>        j(   i»  iKi  JH  rail)   Kvyi  lU   the  tfr**!!- 


or  pcrtia|M  n  variety 


'^l 
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Genus  X. 


POTENTl'LLA  L.     Tiik  Potentii.la.  or  SnnuBBY  CmQUEioiL. 
Lin.  St^Kt.  Icosandrio  Polygjiiio. 

UtniiflraiKm.    Lin.  Qen.^  Ka8&5. ;  Neati.  Pot  Diaa.,  4ta ;  Lehm.  Pat  Dlaa.«ta ;  Dec  Fro(Lt& 

|k,  571. :  Don't  MilL,  i,p.5«i. 
iMtrivatifM.     FYom  potoM,  fxnrerful ;  In  allusion  to  the  fuppoaod  medlcnial  quaUtlc*  of  ■omc 

«pcrie«. 

Dcscript'ioit,  Sfc.  The  ligneous  species  are  low  shrubs  with  pinnntifid  leaves, 
natives  of  Europe  antl  America,  ami  o^  easy  culture  in  a  dry  soil.  They  fire 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings  ;  and,  except  the  coniiiion  ttpecies,  P.  frtiti- 
cosfti,  are  not  inych  in  cultivation.  Of  the  varieties  of  P,  fruticOsti,  P, f.  tenulloba 
Scr.  [ieeniB  the  most  showy.  Those  who  wish  to  include  as  many  speciea 
ua  they  can  in  iheir  arborelum,  oiuy  siilijoin  to  the  genus  Potcntllfa  the 
genus  t'oiiiarum ;  C,  pairistrc  (P,  C'oiuarum  Stu/i.),  a  well-known  British 
plunt,  having  aomewhut  ligneous  shoots.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  l^ft, 
111  marshy  soiL-s ;  has  very  haml&ome  foliaije,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  dingy 
purjde ;  and  juny  prove  useful  in  particulur  situations  on  the  margins  of 
|>ondfi. 

•  I.  P.  frutico'ba  L.     The  shrubby  Potentilla,  or  Cinquefoi/. 

rdentiflcaum.    lia  Sp„  7»>i^  i  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  57A  ;   Don'i  MUL,  1  p.  500.  j   Ncatl  Pot;   F^hm. 
"    !-  Flora,* 


IVit. ;  Smith't  En, 
EmgrtwiHgjL    Eag.  ] 


Neatl.  Pot,^  tL 


Sper.  Chttr.^  i^c.  Stent  shrubby. 
Leavea  pinnalely  cut,  hairy;  the 
lolics  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
approximate,  of  nearly  the  same 
colour  on  both  surfaces.  Sti- 
pules lanceolate,  membrana- 
ceous, acute.  Inflorescence 
rather    corymbo.*e.       Flowers 

{I'cllow,  Sq>als  pilose,  lanceo- 
ate,  acute,  broad  at  the  base. 
Bracteas  linear-lanceolate,  in- 
distinctly    petioled.       rorolla 


and  aar  Jig.  i6B» 


"N 


4t.y 


■t 


longer  than  the  culyx,  Ueceptaclc  very  hairy.  (Dei:  Ptod.,  ii.  p.  679.)  A 
native  of  England,  (icrmany,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  places.  Found  in 
different  parts  in  Middletan,  Teesdale,  in  England :  and  llock  Forest, 
(*larc,  in  Ireland;  flowering  in  June.  This  species  is  the  only  oneconunon 
in  British  nurseries. 


rurk^trt.  ocrordinic  to  Seringe,  In  Dm.  Ptrint, 

•  jP.  /.  «  dakuncn  See.  V,  Athtuie*  SiHL  Pift.  .i|.  t.  I  . 
tfyui  H  Ukm.  Pftt.,Si—  Oiabniua.     Lottcauf  thv 


I/or/    «fV.  So  vi.tj   ;    l»,   friitS- 
teavts  3^-5.  |iinnatEly  rut    SetNil* 
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•horter  uul  brauler  Uum  the  bracteolec  Spoataneoiw 
la  Dahurim,  and  'mtrMluccd  into  BriCaiD  In  l8Hi  •nd 
pCDducing  its  jrellov  flower*  iii  July. 
Ji  Jf.  /.  3  temUloba  Set.  ?.  fniticbM  a  NcalL  Pot.,  SO. ; 
tekm.  PoL,  SL  ru.  y  ;  P.  floriMtids  Pk.  Ft  Amtr. 
Seat  I.  p. OSS.,  Hart  Brit,  Na  I3S78.,  Wation't  Drnd. 
BrU.,  170.,  P-  tetiuifbli*  Sehteetmi,  BetL  Mag.,  ac 
cording  lo  I^m.  Putt  ^  i  mod  our  Jtg.  ¥^.  —  ^ptdt 
and  \tAi€*  of  the  leavn  narrow,  and  with  a  tligbt 
hafTjr  tillciDCU.  A  natirc  of  North  Amrrica,  found 
in  tww  meadowa,  and  on  th«  bordpn  of  Uk«,  in 
Canada,  and  on  the  niountain«  in  the  Mate*  of  New 
York  and  New  Jeney;  where  it  ii  a  low-^rowing 
•hrub,  not  above  18 in.  high,  it  wu  aJia  foimdbjr  PaL. 
lu  in  Siberia. 

A  8.  P.  GLA'HRA  Loiid.     The  glabrous  Potentilk. 

J^DtiflaHiim.     Lodd.  Bot.  Cob.,  L  914. ;  Dec.  Ptod.,  £,  fx  5M.{  Dod'j 

MdL,  S.  p.  561. 
^mtmrme,    P.  fruticbM  fclba  BtucM,  according  lo  Lodd,  Bot.  Cab. 

t.9U. 
Suffrouings.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t.  914^ ;  and  ottrj%.  «7a 

5p(?r.  CAfltr.,  i^c.  Frutescent.  Branches  pendulous,  pun)le.  Leaves  pinnately 
cutinio  5  entire  lobes,  Flower.s  terriiina!,  white,  of  the  eize  of  those  of  the 
wood  strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca^.  (Dec,  Prod.^  ii.  p.  5^.)  A  beautiful  little 
shi^b,  a  native  of  Siberia;  diUering 
from  P.  frutic6sa  in  being  perfectly  470 
fimooth  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  having 
pendulous  branches  and  undulated 
leaves.  It  thrives  best  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  is  of  slow  ;^!rowth,  and 
diffiicult  to  increase,  except  by  seed.  It  I 
was  sent  by  M.  Busch  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  Messrs.  LoJdiges,  in  1822, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  every  general 
collection. 

M  3.  P.  Saleso^vi/  Steph.     Salesovius's  Potentilla. 

Jdtrm^flratfon.    Stcph./  according  to  \VUkL  Eottin.,  p.  658.  j  NfiU.  Pot.,  31. ;  LetinL  Pot,  35.  t  1.  j 

D«.  Prod.,2L  p.  583. 
EnguuiiMf.    Lehm.  Pot.  35.  L  L 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Habit  resembling  that  of  romarum  palustre.     Stem  suffru- 
ticose.     Leaves  pinnately  cut,  coriaceous.      Lobes  oblong,  acutely  serrate, 

f)ubescent  above  upon  the  veins,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stiiuiles 
anceolate,  very  acute,  entire,  rather  filmy  at  the  edge.  Flowers  large, 
white,  upon  short  peduncles,  and  grou|icd.  Sepals  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
broad,  almost  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are  obovate.  Bracteoles  very 
narrow,  smaller  than  the  sepals.  Receptacle  lanuginosc.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii, 
p.  583.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  in  1823,  and  growing  to  the 
neight  of  1  h.  or  2  ft.;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 


Sect  IV.    RosKX.  Dec* 
Genus  XI. 


[jkl 


asffi 


1?0'8A  7\iurn.     TtiE  Rose  Tree,     Lin.  St/tL  Icosfindria  Polyg^nia, 

UentlfifAtian.  Toum.  Init.,  I.  p.  63&  t  «08.  j  Lin.  0«n.,f531.i  Lam.  HI.,  t  440. ;  Lindl.  Urn.  M«*n.» 
8vo,  IH^J«»i  Pronvillc'i  Nfiinen.  R».i»  .  1818,  Monog.  Hot.,  18!^;  Don'i  MiJL,  •>.  p.  5«t. 

^IftumyrMrf.  RtKHiophora  Srrk.  F.tnn.  ;  Rosier,  Ft.  ^  RoMtutodK,  Ger.i  lUwarbouin,  Dutch  ^  BouOo, 
Uol- ,  Ro*aI,  Span.  ;  unci  HoAinm,  ptntneue^f. 

lOerivaUtm.    From  rhoM,  tc4„  Celtic;  In  reference  to  ths  colour  of  the  dower*  of  moct  of  the  tiiecica. 

Detcription^  Sfc.  Shrubs,  for  the  most  part  deciduous,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  targe,  ahowy,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Americn,  bnt  not  of 
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Aufftralia;  and  they  have  been  in  cultivation  in  the  Old  World,  for  thebeotity 
and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  from  time  iniuienQorial.  As  the  culture  of 
roses  belongs  more  to  floriculture  than  to  ari>oriculturc,  it  will  be  found  given 
at  greater  length  in  our  Enctfcloptedia  of  Gardening,  than  we  should  here  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  entering  into ;  because  the  forcing  of  roses,  for  example, 
cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  arboriculture.  Nevertheless,  we  Ahull, 
after  having  described  the  diflerent  species,  and  described  or  enumerated  their 
principal  lK)tanical  varieties,  treat,  in  a  succinct  manner  on  all  the  points 
which  merit  the  attention  of  either  the  arboriculturist  or  the  florist.  After 
each  species,  therefore,  we  shall  only  touch  on  those  points  of  culture  and 
management  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  reserving  what  is  general  to  all  the  spe- 
cies for  a  concluding  article. 

The  genus  i26sa  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  still  greater  than  that  which 
subsists  among  the  different  kinds  of  if  ubus ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise, 
wiien  we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  are  garden 
productions,  and  that  the  wild  kinds  diflfcr  exceedingly  according  to  soil  and 
situation,  and  have  been  chiefly  described  by  botanist*  from  dried  speci- 
mens. In  general,  if  the  reader  considers  the  plant  at  the  head  of  each  sec- 
tion in  our  arrangement  as  a  species,  and  all  the  others  as  varieties,  or  races; 
or,  perhaps,  an  subspecies,  or  hybrids,  which  have  originated  between  it  and 
some  other  section,  be  will  err  on  the  safe  side.  Nature,  it  is  observed  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  llamel,  "appears  scarcely  to  have  placed  any  limit  between  the 
diifercnt  species  of  the  rose  j  and,  if  it  is  already  very  difficult  to  define  the 
wild  species,  which  have  not  yet  been  modified  by  culture,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  refer  to  their  original  type  the  numerous  varieties  which  culiiire  has 
made  in  the  flowers  of  species  already  so  nearly  resembling  each  other.^* 
(A^,  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.  bb.) 

The  best  scientific  work  on  the  genus  /?6sa  is  conaidwed  to  be  the  Ro*an$n% 
Monographia  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  published  in  1819,  in  which  above 
100  sorts  are  described,  and  some  of  them  figured.  J  CuUcction  of  Roses  from  No- 
iurr^  by  Miss  Lawrence,  contains  figures  of  90  sorts,  and  is  a  valuable  popular 
work.  An  article  on  the  Scotch  roses,  by  Mr.  }!?abine, in  Hort.  Tram.,vo[.  iv., 
contains  a  copious  account  of  the  principal  varieties  which  were  raised,  pre* 
viously  to  the  date  of  the  paper,  from  the  Jiosa  spinosissima.  The  last  British 
popular  work  which  we  shall  mention  on  the  rose  is  the  Xew  Descriptive 
Calalogrte  of  Hoses  cutttvaied  in  the  Sawfyridge worth  S^urseri/  ;  whicli,  for  those 
who  cultivate  the  rose  as  a  florist's  flower,  is  the  best  English  work  extant^ 
(See  a  review  of  it  in  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  x.  p.  509.)  In  France,  the  first  grand 
work  on  roses  was  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Les  Roses^  by  Rcdoute  and  Thory; 
previously  to  which,  in  IbOO,  was  publishetl  VHistoirc  NaturrUe  de  la  Rose,  by 
IjuiUeraeau.  Prodronw  de  la  Alonograp/tk  du  Genre  Rojtier  was  published  by 
Thory  in  1820;  and,  about  the  same  time, a  Nomenihttitre  Ratsomiee^hy  Pron- 
villc}  and  various  nurserymen's  catalogues,  new  editions  of  which,  containing 
numerous  additional  sorts,  are  continuaUy  being  published.  In  the  Bon  Jar- 
dmitr  for  1S36  a  good  selection  of  sorts  is  given,  and  the  names  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  bv  whom  roses  are  cultivated  for  sale  on  the  Continent.  The 
substance  of  all  that  has  l>een  written  on  roses,  as  far  as  respects  describing 
xpeciev  and  varieties,  will  be  found  in  Don's  j1/iV!/<t,  vol.  ii.,  which  includes 
S05  species.  The  arrangement  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lindley's  Rosarum 
MoMograpAin;  and  the  descriptions  are  l:aken  either  from  that  work,  or  from 
De  Caodolle's  Prodromut,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

We  have  adopted  the  arrangement  in  Don's  ATUieTf  with  the  exception  of 
omitting  the  first  section,  Simpliciiolia,  now  made  n  separate  genus  by  Dr. 
Liadley  ;  and  we  have  taken  a  number  of  the  specific  characters  from  that 
work,  translating  the  others  from  De  Candolle's  Prodromm. 

The  best  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of  roses  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  London  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best 

Esicral  collection  of  florist's  roses  is  in  the  Hammersmith   Nursery.     In  the 
orticultural  Society's  Garden  there  is  a  good  selection  of  florist's  roses : 
there  are  aUo  good  collections  in  the  Brenchly  and  Mansfield  Nurseries,  both 
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near  Tunbriilgc  Wells.  The  best  collection  of  roses  id  England  is,  however^ 
iinquestionabh',  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  at  Sawbridgeworth  ;  and  the 
best  in  France,  that  of  the  private  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  This 
jjarden  has  long  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hardv,  who  has  alwa^'s 
been  an  assiduous  collector  of  roses  from  all  countries,  anJ  who  has  raised  a 
great  many  new  sorts  from  seed.  In  this  garden  there  are  some  of,  perha[k% 
the  largest  standard  roses  in  tlie  world,  many  of  which  have  Ftems  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
hi^^h,  and  as  thick  as  a  stout  man's  leg.  (Sec  Gard.  Mag.,  ii.  p.2\5.,  and 
xii.  p.  225.) 

§  i.  Feroces  Lindl.  Mon.,  p.  3. 

Dttvt0tkm*    Ttrtm/eroM^  Aerrc  ;  in  reference  to  the  bninche*  being  thickly  bewt  with  prickk*. 

Sect.  Char.  Branches  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  Fruit  naked.  The 
plants  contained  in  this  section  are  a  truly  natural  group ;  they  arc  low 
shrubs,  losing  tlicir  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and  arc  then  remarkable  for 
their  hoary  branches^  briatlcs,  and  numerous  prickles.  Their  fruit  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  which  separates  them  from  the  next  section,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  downy,     8epals  usually  toothed.  {Don's  AfUL,  ii.  p.  565.) 

m  \,  M^  fb'box  Laim:    The  fiercely-f>fic*/tfrf  Rose. 

Hm^fieatioH.    Latrr.  Bot.,  L  4S. ;  Don't  MIU.,  I  p.  .«& 
^/mmumcM.     R.  kamUcli<icica  RM,  jBh.,  I.  p,  47,  ;  R,  k»m>cbatici 

$'  Whas.  Scr.  in  Ucc.  /'rod.,  i.  p.  A07.  {  R.  eehiniUi  Ihtptmt. 
X^^mwmg*.    Lawr.  Ko*.,  L  Hi. ;   Red.  Rot.,  h  pu  47.  t  15.  j,  ood 

OUT  Jig.  471. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Prickles  all  alike  in  shape,  and 
much  crowded.  Flowers  targe,  red.  Fruit  glo- 
bose, scarlet.  {Don"*  MtU.^  ii.  p.  565.)  A  shrub, 
a  native  of  Caucasus,  introduced  in  17%,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  3h*  or  ^ft,,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  A  singular  shrub,  and  on 
that  account  deserving  a  place  in  collections. 
^aricttf. 

m  R.  /  2  nlU^  LindK  in  Bot.  Reg.^  t.  824,, 
Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  007,  has  shining 
pale  green  glabrous  leaves,  and  f>alc  crimson  flowers, 

■  2.  R.  (p.)  kawtscha'tica  Fcnt.     The  Kamtschatka  Rose. 

Idntiifleatifm,     Vent  Ccl«„  t  (H.  ;  Kon'»  Mill.,  S.  p.  565, 

Snfravmgt.    Vent.  Cd*,,  t.  67. ;  K  Du  Hara.,  rol.  7.  t.  la  f.  S. ;  and  our 

M  478. 
Spec.  Char.,  Jtc.     Phckle*    iarra^atipular,    falcate,   large.     Lravei 
Flowcra  Mnt         "  -      -     . .       .      • 


WM' 


471 


Flowcn  iiofitary.  i1ee|j  red 
Rrox 

pinrr 


"i 


Fniit  '^herical,  icwrlet,  lent  than  that  of  R. 
"}     Native  of    KaniUicbatlia,   in  dry  r 
trowing  tu  the  lieight  of  3(i.  vx  4ft..  and 


i  7 


f?rox,   (A'h'x  ,MiU.,  ii.  p.  S&j.)     Native  of    KaniUichatlia,   in  dry  rocky 
In  ITflli  ijr -  ,. 


Intrixlijrptl 

June  and  July.  From  the  apj>earance  of  the  plant*  bc^rln^ 
the  e?(tentive  collection  in  Meatra.  Loddigoi'f  attiorciltun,  we 
ler  it  to  be  olily  n  variety  Of  /t,  fdrox.     U  Jj,  howerer,  very 


I,  »\id  wtU  deterring  a  place  in  collection*. 


}  ii.   Bracfedt{U, 


478 


Set^.  Char.  Branches  and  fruit  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  This  sec- 
tion is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  hy  the  woolUness  of  the  fruit. 
Leaves  dense,  uauaJly  .shining,  and  prickles  placed  under  the  stipules  in 
pairs.     Sepals  simple,  or  neaiiy  so.  {Donx  SltiL,  ii,  p. 505.) 

•  3.  if,  HRACTEA^TA  IVftidi.     The  /nr^c-bracted  Rose. 

tdentificatton.     Wcntll  Obi.,  50. :    H<irL  Herrenbaua,  faic.  ♦,  p.  7.  L  n,  -,    Red.  Roi..  L  |i  35 ,  ie.  : 

iJndL  Rot.  Man  .  n.  la  ;  Dec  Prod,  iL  p  fiUS.  j  Don't  UilL,  1>.  p.  5(i5. 
Syntm^fmc,     Lord  Nfacartnejr'*  Rote 
EngnmmeM.       Wendl.  Hort.  Ilcrreuhaai.,  biC.  4.  tS.;    Red.  Rot..  I.  p.  3fi.,  Ir.;   VenL  Cela.,  S&  ; 

N.  Du  Hum.,  7.  L  13. ;  and  our  fig.  47i 

Spec.  Cfmr.,  Sfc.  Evergreen.  Brarfches  upright,  tomcntose.  Prickles 
stout,  recurved,  in  many  instances  in  pairs.  Leaflets  5 — f>,  obovate,  sub- 
serralc,  coriaceous,  glosKV,  glabrous.  Stipules  scarcely  attached  to  the 
petiole,   l)ristlc-shapcd,   hut    friujictl.      Flowers   solitary,    terminal,  white. 
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large.     Peduncles  Bod  calyxes  tomentose.    Fruil         m^^  i'S 

globose,  large,  orange  red.  (Dec.  Prod.y  ii.  p.  602.) 
Flowers  showy,  pure  white,  solitary,  nearly  sc»- 
sile.  Fruit  spherical,  orange  red.  Native  of  China 
Introduced  by  Lord  Macartney,  in  1795;  grow- 
ing to  ihe  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.»  and  flowering 
from  June  to  October.  A  very  ornamental  flhrub, 
evergreen,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  nu- 
merous bright  yellow  stamens  and  styles.  It 
flowers  abundantly,  but  is  rather  tender.  It  suc- 
ceeds be»t  when  trained  against  a  wall. 

»  Kb   iwabriea&ttM  LindL    (Hontr.  Momig.,  p 
Bet.  Uifg.,  t  1377.  J—  nranchM  bhitly.     Pr 

■traight     A  native  of  China.  Id  the  t>ro«-ir)ce  o(  Tchetcbtatif,  {_Dee, 
In  the  GoUrctioQ  ot  Meut*.  JLoddigea,  betide*  Jl.  br«cte4u.  there  arc  R,  b.  «^ra,and  R. 
A.  fibrt  pJiito. 

The  small-leafleted  Rose. 


10  :   Shru 

icklrt  •inaller  than  In  the 


■pecin,  and  rather 
Pro4.,  IL  p.  608.) 


4.  R,  (b.)  uicrophy'lla  HoxL 


taentUleation.     Roxb.  FL  lad.  Incd.,  according  (o  LindL  Rocar.  Uoaoa.. 

-      -  -      -    ,'fMill.,"       '  ' 

Hoi- toiig.  bong,  CAineu 


DOD't 


,S.(k56B. 
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p.U  145.  I4fi.  J  Dec,  Prod  ,  «.  p  6lii 
^MMMirMC.  Hoi- toiig.  bong.  Chineu. 
Kngratiugt.    Hoc  Reg.,  t.  "iVX ;  and  ourj%.  47i. 

Spec,  Char.,  (J-c.  Stem  almost  without  prickles.  Leaf- 
lets fjlossy,  sharply  serrated,  veiny  beneath,  with 
densely  netted,  anastomosing  veins.  Stipules  very 
narrow,  unequal.  Flowers  double,  of  a  delicate  rose- 
colour.  Calyx  densely  invested  with  prickles.  Sepals 
short,  broodly  ovate,  echinate,  ending  in  a  point. 
Prickles  havin<;  at  the  base  two  longitudinal  furrows. 
(Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  60*2.)  Flowers  very  liu"ge,  double, 
and  of  a  delicate  blush  colour.  Native  o(  China.  In- 
troduced in  1828,  or  before;  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft.  or  3ft.,  and 
flowering  from  August  to  October.  An  interesting  little  shrub,  but  some- 
what tender,  like  R.  bracteata. 


•  5.  fl.  (b.)  iKvoLurRA^TA  Roxb,     The  mvo\iiCTtd-corymbed  Rose. 

IdaUificatlm.     Roxb.    H.   Ind.    tncd..  aceordinf  to  Lindl. 

Roaar.  9laaog^»  p.  8.  j   Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  6113.  j  Dchi'»  Hill,  2. 

PL  5U& 
i^KOn^ma.    R.  LindlejrdiM  Tratt  Roa,  S.  p.  190.  \  R,  paid*. 

tili  Bmdtian.  {Bam.)   MSS.,  according  to  LindL   Jtoiar. 

Bi^^w^i.    BaL  Reg.,  1 799. ;  and  our^ff,  ilA. 

Spre.  C^ar.,  tfc,  Shootn  long,  tender.  Brauchet  pale  brown, 
totneiitoiie,  •mmely  prickly.  Leaileti  S — 9,  elliptical-tjincco. 
latr,  '  •"  •—  tHTTiosth.  Stipule*  hardly  attached  to  Uio 
ttett  Wi>.mtiged.    Flowcrttennitial,itiottly*Dtl'. 

iarv  itidef  and  catyxet'tofoefitaw  (Da.  PnA. 

II.  p.  —      :jge  Mema  to  conaider  thta  at  a  variety  or 

Jl.  UrifecieCkU.  It  i*  a  natire  of  Nepal  and  China,  iritb 
while  (lovers  in  cofTinbt.  surrounded  by  three  or  f«ir 
anproxlToale  learca.  It  was  introduced  in  1S18;  grow*  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft ;  and  flowen  In  Jtine  and  July. 
PlanU  of  this  kind,  which  i>  very  dLMtinct  both  In  tta 
foliage  and  it*  Aowrn,  are  rare  in  collectiuni.  Beina  tom^ 
what  lender.  It  ii  greatly  improved  in  growth  by  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  on  which  it  make*  a  Qne  a|^i|]carariee. 
On  (he  niae  wall  at  Meuri  Loddigea.  three  year*  ago,  lliere 
wa*  a  plant  of  R  in  volucr&ta,  which  had  attained  the  neighl  ir7  > 

of  Uie  vail  (lift.),   and  which  (lowered  tnagoiflccntl). 

}  iii.    CinnamdmecE  Lindl.  Hos.,  p.  IS. 

Seei.  Char.  Plants  setigerous  or  unarmed,  bractcatc.  Leaflets  lanceolate 
plaudless.  Dibk  thin,  never  thickened.  This  section  is  distinguished  by 
Its  long  lanceolate  leaflets,  without  glands,  upright  shoots,  and  compact 
habit.  Red  flowers,  never  solitary,  except  by  abortion,  and  always  sup^ 
ported  by  bracteas.     Round,  small,  red  truit  (soon  losing  its  long  narrow 
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sepals),  and  with  smail,  smooth,  shining  carpels  The  shoots  are  usually 
sfitigeroiis  next  the  grouiid ;  but  raruly  so  towards  the  apex,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances.  R,  alplna  and  R.  acicularib,  of  the  following  division, 
sometimes  have  bracteu-s ;  but  their  sepals  never  fall  off  till  the  fruit  is 
dccayetl.  Sepals  simple,  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unless  when  mentioned  other- 
wise. {Difn's  AfifJ.,  n.  p.  365.)  Plants  of  most  of  the  species  are  in  culti- 
vation in  British  gardens. 

■  6,  R,  LU^ciDA  Ehrh.     The  shiaing-Zcflrcrf  Kose. 

Elirti.  B«*itr., «.  p,  3^  ;   Ucd.  and  Thar.  Ro*.,  I.  p.  i&  fc  ;  lindl.  Rour.  Moaog.,  jk  17.  i 
,  t  107,  r  a  ;  Dec.  Frt>d.,  £  p.  iVH. ;  Don'i  ftfUl.,  S.  |l  5G3. 

R.  fMbri  lilinda  Rossis.  Ho$.,  L  7.  aadt.^.  f.  1.^   R,  Idcida 'Joo;.  Fragm.,  7L  ;  Ro*r 
Boiler  ii  FeuUlcft  de  Fr^ne,  Fr 
Sngravingt.     Red.  and  Thor.  Ro«l,  L  p,  *5,  ic :  Jacq,  Fngto,,  1 107.  C  a  i   DUL  Elth.,  ttS,  t  MG. 
£  5ia  }  N.  Du  HAm..  »c4.  7. 1,  7. ;  and  our  Jtg.  47& 

Spec.  Ckar.f  4rf .  Prickles  recurved,  or  none.  Leaflets 
5—9,  lanceolate-elliptical,  coriaceous,  bluntly  ser- 
rated, glossy.  Stipules  dilated,  large,  finely  serrated, 
and  extended  as  far  as  to  the  leaflets.  Peduncles 
somewhat  hispid.  Flowers  red,  and  opening  late 
in  the  season.  Sepals  almost  entire,  appetidicled, 
spreading.  Fruit  oblately  globose,  a  little  hispid 
or  glabrous,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  Vi.  p.  t)02.) 
Flowers  red,  overtoppeil  by  the  leaves  and  young 
branches.  Fruit  brignt  red.  A  native  of  North 
Aniericn,  from  New  York  to  Carolina ;  near  Bos- 
ton, in  bogs,  and  on  the  edges  of  marshes,  and  in 
Newfoundland.     Growing  from  the  height  of  4  ft.  ,_ 

to  6  ft,,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August.     A 
handsome  species,  on  account  of  its  shining  foliage,  and  one  which  is  very 
hardy ;  but  the  flowers  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 


*  7.  R.  (l.)  m'tida  IV.    The  g]o8ay-ieaved  Rose. 


Identification.     Willd.  Eiium  ,  ,H4. ;   LliiUI.  JUttAt,   Mo. 

nog.,  p.  13. ;  Dec.  PkkI.,  ^  j..  6U3. ;  Don*«  Mill. «-  p.  565. 
SynonymeM,    R.  KMut^o  rur6«c(<iii  7'Aflry  In  iU4,  Rot.,  1. 

p,  ]i^,  ic;  the  dwarf  Labrador  Itoae. 
Eivravinip.    Lindl.  Hour.  Monoa,,  p.  1$,  t,  £. ;  Iledoutf 

Km.,  1.  pL  103.  Ic.  t  and  our^.i77. 

Sptc.  CAar.t  ftc  Dwarf  and  reddish  in  aapeet  Stem  and 
brancbei  almoit  covered  with  aleDder,  iBtker  eaual 
mkklot.  Leaflets  &—9,  rather  rigid,  taneeo]ate,gl«tf. 
SUpuIci  large,  finely  terrRted,  extending  m  ftr  ••  to  the 
leaileta.  Flowera  rol  Peduncle  briatly.  Sepali  iiprewl> 
ing.  Fruit  bri§tiy,  f  hininK.  and  ic&rlet.  {Dec.  Prod.^  SL 
{t.  003.)  A  «hrub,  a  nat4ve  of  Newfoundland,  twaet 
with  •traijht  red  fpine*.      Fiowen  de^  red.    Fkult 
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depretMdi  •phcrical.  bright  tcarlet  liitnKlucnl  in 
lw7|  growing  to  the  height  of  sa.,  and  lowering 
from  June  to  Auguit  Thi«  is  an  interesting  p|*n^ 
from  ita  dwarf  ftature,  ita  abundant  rtddith  prickles,  \U 
glouy  Icavei,  ita  tlowen,  and  its  fruit  Seringe  Hycmj 
to  think  it  a  variety  of  A  Iticida.  llic  R.  nftida,  which 
fortni  No.  36L  in  LodtL  Cat,  ed.  1SS6,  i«  a  rariety  of  R. 


sl^ 


8.  R.  (l.)  Ra'va  Bote.     The  Tiirni[>/f«i/erf  Rose. 


UtiUifiaition.    Bmc  Diet.  d'Axric ,  according  to  Polr.  Stippl,  4.  p.  7l(X  ;  I.indl.  Rotar.  Monog.,  a  15,  : 

Bed.  and  Thor.  Ro«.,  2.  p.  7.  ic  -,  Dec  Prod.,  9L  p.  ««. ;  Don*a  Mill.  S.  p.  5(i5. 
^mamgmet.    A.  t4rgida  Prrs.  Enck,  S.  p.  4a  ;  A.  ^Vaxintntlta  Dumamt  in  Coutm.  Bot.  Crnti. 
EngnmMft,    Red.  and  Thar.  Ho*.,  S,  p.  7<  ic  ;  and  our  fig.  478. 

Spec.  CAflr.,  ^c.  Taller  than  R.  liicida,  and  spreading.  Branches  without 
prickles.  Leaflets  oblong,  undulate,  shining.  Fruit  hemispherical. 
Closely  allied  to  R.  liicida,  of  which  it  is  very  likely  a  variety,  (Dec.  Prod.^ 
i».  p.  6i)2.)  Petals  always  miiltipUed,  .smaller  than  those  of  R.  lucidw; 
bright  red.  Fruit  deep  red.  Sepuls  compound.  Native  of  North 
America,  in   the  warmer  states ;    growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  (i.  high,   and 
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flowering  from  June  to  August.  This  b 
only  known  in  its  doubli?-flowered  state  in  _,^:^»  cs'^ 
British  gardens.  It  is  a  treely  growing  hurdy  '^^^^^ 
plant,  with  large  double  flowers,  and  ib  de- 
sirable botli  in  liower-gnrdcns  and  shrub- 
beries. It  is  not  of  a  robust  haiitt,  but 
forms  a  bush  al>out  3  ft.,  or  perhups  more, 
in  height.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley>  this 
rose  forms  a  taller  bush  than  Ji.  lucida,  but 
is  of  a  more  stnu;glin|;  habit.  It  is^  he  saiys^ 
"  a  naked  strui^ling  briar,  with  scarcely  a 
?e«tige  of  prickles  on  the  shoots;  its  flowers 
are  on  long  stalks,  the  mouth  of  the  fruit 
is  so  wide,  that  the  fruit  itself  is  nearly 

hemispbericaJ  ;  and  the  sepals  arc  reflex ed."  f  47^ 

(Rot.  Afonog.f^.  Hi,) 

m  9.  JR.  Woo'ds//  Lindl.    Woods's  Rose. 

Idm^/UaHaiu    Llodl  Rot.,  a  il. ;  Don'.  Mill ,  V.  p.  56& 

Sfmmfmt.    J?,  iWamlgra  ^fmr.  A'uwi,  p.  8*. 

Sitgrathg.    LiodL  Bol  Reg.,  1.  TiL 

Spec.  Ckar-,  ^c.  SHiitules  and  *o|j«U  oinnivcnt.  l««flcU  oblung,  obniw,  gllbroiu,  {Dam'$  WlL,  U. 
p.M(i)  A  lov  «hritti,  wUh  dull  dark  bruichM.  tluwen  pTitk.  Fruit  4*U«,  iiAkcd.  There  u 
•  jilani  which  wu  (tatbcral  about  CuiobrfUuid  House  Fort,  which  Mr.  Borrer  iakn  to  br  a  virtety 
or  the  |ire*«iit  spcein,  having  the  Icavet  downy  beueath,  A  natiro  of  North  America,  near  the 
Mistourii,  And  north  of  the  Saakatchawan,  and  aj  far  ai  the  Bear  Ij)3u:  j  growing  U>  the  height  of 
S  rt  or  J  ft.,  and  flowering  flrom  March  tu  June. 

•  10.  B.  FRLTETo^RUM  Bctt.    The  Coppice  Rose. 

Idtn^flcatiim,    Beat.  «x  Sprctig.  Sy<t.,  S.  p.  54&  ;  Dun^i  MilL.  £.  p.  56(>, 

Spte.  Char,,  fc.  Piieklea  almoat  itipular,  *trang,  rofln^fd.  Petioki  unarmed,  ond^  «*  well  as  the 
under  lurnee  of  the  Icavef,  villoua  LcaOeu  elliptic.  Prdunclei  v«Tf  tliort,  giabroui.  Pnilt 
glotNMC,^^l*brout.  IDoi't  Mtti,^  li.  p.  565.)  Native  of  Volhynia.  Introduwd  la  IJfjSi  gfowtng  to 
tM  IkcigQt  of  from  5  ft.  to  6  /I ,  aud  Aowering  in  June  aod  July. 

m  11.  i?.  cAROLi^NA  L'm.     The  Carolina  Rose. 

Uemt^flealtcm,    Lin  Sp..  709  ;  Don't  Mill.,  2.  |i.  5(911 

la-  -a  Ehrh   Bfilr..  ».  p.  i\.  j  A  pennaylTJlnic*  3ikh.  ft.  Bw.  Amcr,,  I   piiftlti. ;  R 

Hii  1   Ho*..  1  p.  !1JL  u  ^'i. ',  H.  carolinlliaa  »gei.  Fi.  Am/.,  I»I. 

tngrarmf-t      ^^^M.  Hut.,  1,  t.  ^  and  t  35. ;  Lindl  Roa.,  t  «. ;  Rotaig.  Roa>..  L  15. 

^MC.  Char.,  %€.  Slipuk*  twnvolutc.  LeaOeti  tanceolale.  Sepali  apreading.  (Don'*  MUL.  ii.  p^  BOo.) 
Bfwithrr  preen,  or  rcddSihhrown  rj-Tn*"*  T-  nr  many. flowered.  Ilowert  crimson.  Petau  con- 
cav<  ■    t      '•      :  '     ;,id.    jSometiUMS  the  ends  of  the  shooU  have  no 

pr<  '  anada  Bi  Tar  ai  the  SAskati-faawan.     Introduced 

mi  :  ,  and  Sowering  La  June  and  July.     As  the  luuot 

oj'  H.  |jaiu'irii  m^HHi*,  n  jiTroirs  ur»l  id  «  iHjr^djr  toil. 

It  12.  R.  LiNDLE^Y/  Spreng.     Lindley's  Carolina  Rose. 

Umtifleaikm.    Sprenff.  Srct ,  ^.  p.  617.  \  Doo%  Min.,  8.  p>  £65. 

a^mtnmmt.    JL  IAxa  /.inV//   Rot.,  I8L  L  3. :   /I,  Carolina  t  AM,  Bart  JCnn,  od.  1.  vol  A.  |k  80). ;  JI. 

aaroUlM  plmuinellifblia  Amir.  Rom.,  with  a  dgurc 
Mngnvingt.     LiiMll.  Ku» ,  la  t  ,}.  ;   Andr.  Uo«. 
JIPM.  CArtr.,  4c.    Dimut-.     Brinchc«  twigt^y,  alinoMt  unartnotl.    Leaflets  oblouf  undulated, £paquet 

gUucpsccnt  iDvn'i  M*U.,  li.  p.  j«ii.)     A  iprcading  «hrub,  with  reddish  brown  branches    Flowen 

rote-cotoureC,  irrowing  ustially  iii  p<iin.    Native  of   North  America.     In  cuUivatlot},  growing 

fh>m  J  ft  to  4  ft  high  ^  atMl  dowering  in  July  ajid  August. 

M  13.  R.  PARTiFLO^HA  Ehr,     The  ainall-flowered,  or  Penns^lvaman,  Rose. 
ronuifkittiffm,    Ehrh.  Beitr.,  4.  p^  !t>l. ;  Du  Roi  tIarU.,  S.  p.  351 ;  Don-i  IIUL.  S.  j  7 » 

p.5rA  *'^ 

S^mmpmeM.     R.  bCimilli  .VariA   ^rfr.,  13& :    A.  cftrottotiiM   iikh.  J%  Ar. 

iftHn'..  1,  ^  $»S.  :  A  Carolina  y  et  *  J<l,  H^rt.  Kf*9^  cd.  8,  vol.  &  |^  SOU  » 

Pmnsytvanlait  Rxmc  /.<iuir  /Icmi.,  t  .1.  ct  L  6r%.  and  of  the  nuiteriei. 
Emgrav^.    Hmlth  Inncct.  OcorK..  1.  p.  «(U  t  £5. 
^jSiSf.  rtrtj .,  .^r      Div-irr    Stipiitfii  1ifiv.ir     !' rirtlc*  liitriilar      T.'Cafleti  lancco. 

bi<  w  weak  i>laht. 

Fl'  ,'   '<i'iCx)     n  U  a 

lui  'ifNfwYiirk 

•mi  i..tr>niiirt,  Hiii'r('  ir  ^-rowi  10  tnc  imgui  *>i  ;  11.,  iioweriiis  iroOl  June  till 

Airguat.    Inlniduced  in  1724. 

^  H.  p.  i  Jti»f  pJitt^  ttcif    Rm..  t   p  T-t  i  and  our  y^.  470l  — Flowers  d 
unrxpamled.     A  neat  htU«  row,  but  not  in  very  general  culttvatton- 
3  R  S 
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mnd  out  fig,  181. 
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«  M.  B.  FRAXiKiFo'LiA  5ur*.     The  Ajh-leaved  Rose. 

Idmt^katiim.    B6rk.  HnlL.SOl. ;  Kcr  Bot.  Be«..  t  i58. ;  Doo'i  MllL, 

Sfftumymrt.     R.  riTginidna  .If*//.  Diet. ,  No.  la  ;  E.  bttnda  at  So/.  J/SA,  ^"^mrj       a  □« 

Jacv   Fro^wi  ,  70.  L  105. ;    R.  corymbbu  Sojc  Dirtf.  ti'Agri.  e*  Detf.  r-v     ^H'       *ov 

til/,  //or/.  Par.,  p.  B7S.  ? ;  S,  *lplna  ^3  -•fiV,  Hor<,  Aw.,  nl.  S.  vol  i 

p.  2fi5.  >  /L  alplna  l«vl»  flfd,  Act.,  1,  p.  37 -j  Lflwr.  Be«.,  t,  75. 
EnrraBingi.     Krr  Hot  Reg.,  L  ifia  ;    Jacq.  Fragm.,  70.  L  105. ;   Rod. 

Rofc.  1.  L  19. ;  Lawr.  Rot,  t  75.  j  and  our^.  480. 

Spe-r.  C/iar.^t  ^c.  Tall,  imiirmed.  Branches  straight* 
glaiicescent.  Leaflets  opaque,  utidiilatecJ,  and  gla^ 
broils.  {Don*it  JM.,  ii.  p.  5(36.)  Branches  dark 
purple,  with  a  pale  blue  bloojii.  Flowers  small, 
reJ,  in  few-flowered  cymes.  Fruit  naked,  small, 
round  or  ovate,  of  a  dull  pale  red.  A  native  of 
Newfoundland,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  i\.  to  6  ft., 
and  flowering  in  Ma^  and  June.  There  are  plants 
of  this  very  distinct  speciea  at  Messr;?.  Loddiges's, 

B  15.  H.ciKWMO^MEA  BesK     The  Cinnainon-*cr»i/«f  Rosc. 

tdent^hatHm.    BwL  Ilort  Eyit.  Vern  Ord.,  &  p.  5.  i  Lin,  Sp..  703. ;  Don'i  M*ll 
^fmOi*!fmft,     B.  foPCund/Mima  J/yncA.  Hau^.,  5.  p.  «7a,   Fi.  Dan.,  L  1211  j 

Sn^flvrngi.     Ltndl.  Rm.  t  5. ;  Red.  Rm.,  t  37.  and  t.51. ;  Fl.  Dan,,  t  l£li. 

Spec.  Chur.,  ^c.  Tall,  cinereous.  Branches  straight. 
Prickles  stipular,  straightish.  Stipules  dilated^  undu- 
lated. Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  wrinkled,  tonientose 
beneath.  {Doit's  MilL^  ii.  p.  566.)  Flowers  solitary, 
or  a — 3  together,  pule  or  bright  red.  Fruit  round, 
naked,  and  crimson.  The  double-flowered  variety  is 
most  common  in  gardens.  A  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  A  yery  desiralile  sort,  on 
account  of  its  fragrance,  which  resembles  that  of  ciu-  i/ 
namon.  There  iis  a  semidouble variety  ;  and  the  single  ■-/'^ 
state  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  R.  majalis  below.  ** 

ii  1«.  R.  maja'lis  Eetz.    The  May  Rose. 

ldtntUU:<ittOH.    Ret*  Obi,  Bet.  3.  p. 5S. ;  Doo'*  Milt,,  ^p,SG^ 

Synmiyttutt,  Riwuuc*  FL  Dan.,  688,1  JV,  apincKtltiiina  Oorter-  Ingr.,  Tfik ;  if.  coUiocob  EktJk. 
BHtr,,  t  p,  71J,  i  R.  cinjiamomca  Bnt.  wt.y  fiSSft, 

Sit^famitff.    n  I>an..  U  tMi  ;,  Eng.  BoL,  t  2JS8, 

tpte,  CMor,,  tfc^  Dwarf,  gref.  Brancba  straight.  ootourtYL  Pnrkin  tr.itterrrt,  nearly  equal 
Siiputea  lllu^ar.  Lcadeta  oblong  flat,  glaurous,  and  toTnciitiuc  twnt^nth  {Dor'j  ShU.,H.  jo.  i6fi.) 
Floweri  uiiiHlly  lolitary,  pole  r«L  Fruit  orange  rcti,  t^thiTical.  and  naked.  Native  of  Sweden 
and  Laplaml ;  and  ot  Dritain,  near  Ponterract,  In  Yorkihire :  growiiic  to  the  hrig^l  of  tram  S  ft 
to  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  yiuj  and  Junr.  Thit  i«  tupixMcd  b;  aoino  to  be  the  single  fUte  of  B.  do- 
namutnea, 

•  17.  R.  DicKsosu''NA  Lindl.     Dickson's  Rose. 

td^mUfictttU'H.    Lindl  Hort.  Trana.,  7.  p.  22*.,  Sri».  Brk,  Fl.,  cd.  S.  p.  9a ;  Dou'*  Mil!.,  5.  p.  i566. 

Spec.  Char.,  4^,  Brand) ei  flexuuus,  »etigCfOU«,  armed  net)  a  few  alcnder,  acatter^  prickle*. 
Lraflcu  folded  together,  uaequaJ,  «rith  cosr*e  double  »err4lur««.  ^puj«,  p«tiolt4,  and  Mrpalt 
eotopound.  Style*  »tretchcd  out,  gUbroiu.  {Doh'i  MUl,  U,  p.  5^.)  Flower*  white.  Native  of 
Irel&ud  i  growing  to  the  height  of  from  5  ft  ta  ij  iL,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

tt  18.  R.  tau'bica  JBieb,    The  Taurian  Rose. 

Uat^fkatton.    Bleb.  FL  Taur.,  1.  p.  SIH. ;  Don'»  Mill,  S.  p.  566. 

Spec  Utar..,  t[C.  Tall,  cinereoiu.  Prickles  »cattcrc(1,  weak.  Bmncbei  itnight.  unarmed  lowanlt 
the  apex.  Leaflets  oblong,  wrinkled,  vjllouit  b(?ne«th.  .Set>«1^  compound,  Stylet  *(r«fcb#d  out, 
flabroui.  \Don'i  Mill.,  iL  n.  add)  Habit  of  R.  cinnatiiOmca.  Flowef*  red.  Native  of  T^uria,  in 
bushy  placet.  Introduc«d  in  1817  i  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  0.  toSfL,  and  Boworing  Id 
June  and  July. 

tt  19.  R.  DAHU^RicA  Pall.     The  Dahurian  Rose. 

tdcniiflcattOH,    PalL  FL  Ros  ,  |i.  61.  ;  lindl,  Roi.,  p.  32, ;  Don'a  Mill,  3.  p.  5e*». 
Spec  Ch,ir.  .<<(!     Tall,  much  branched.    Branchc*  slender,  coloured,     Pricktea  iti 


Htf 

(/> 

in  !■■  '     '  •     ■ 

Hay  and  Jutiif. 


,  ,.^......^„,     X  .  ..ktea  itioular.  spreading, « 

Leafleu  ohiong,  wrinkled,  lomeotoM  beneath,  deeply  MtTated. 
S6&1  llowers  red.  Fruit  ovate,  red.  Native  of  Dahuria  and  Mongol  Tart^rr, 
Inlfoduced  in  W&\,  growiog  to  the  height  of  from  4  11  to  6 1).,  and  ikwcriDg  in 
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§  iv,    Pimpinellijblia  Lindl, 

Sect.  Char.,Sfr,  Plants  bearing  crowded,  n«irly  equal,  prickles,  or  unarmetL 
Bractlet^s,  nirely  hracteate.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong.  Sepals  connireiit, 
permanent.  Disk  almost  wanting.  This  section  is  essentially  different 
from  the  last  in  habit,  but  in  artificial  characters  they  approach  very  nearly. 
It,  however,  may  be  distinguishe^i  by  the  greater  number  of  leaflets ; 
which  vary  froin  7  to  13,  and  even  to  15,  instead  o^  from  5  to  7,  The 
flowers  are  also  universally  without  bracteas  ;  except  in  the  /?.  ulpiutt,  /?♦ 
Sabini,  R.  Donw/ic,  and»  perhaps,  i^.  marginata.  These  having  connivenl 
permanent  sepaU,  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  division ;  nor,oD 
account  of  their  disk,  w  itli  the  following.  There  is  no  instance  of  Ktipnhir 
prickles  in  tlie  present  tribe.  The  sepals  are  entire,  or  nenrly  so,  unlesi 
when  mentioned  otherwise.  (Don's  Afill.,  ii.  p.  567.) 


20.  R,  ALPr.NA  Lin,     The  Alpine  llose. 


Jdtfnt^cetioH.     Ui\.  Sp.,  V\S.  ;  Dotj'»  TWm,,  i  ji.  3^. 

Symanymet.     R.  ru|iv«tri«  Crantx.  Jutlr.,  B3.  ;  fl.  tnonfpellaM  G<}Han  Montp^,  SM. :  H  ttttnnSA  STUi. 

Die*,,  No.  6.  i  R,  hj^Urida  nu,  Dauph,,  3.  p.  554,  j  H-  Ugenftrl*  I7«,  L  c  p,  Ml ;  R.  bHR>ra  A'roJl 

Ft  SU.,^^\^. 
EngmviMgi,     Jaw.  Fl,  Au«tr.,  I,  Sf79,  J  Litidl  Bot  Reg.,  t  474. ;  N.  Du  Htaa.,  7.  t  W  ;  Hajp*  Abw 

Spec.  Ckar^  S^c.  Unarmed.  Fruit  elon- 
gated, pendulous.  Peduncles  hispid. 
{Doll's  Aim.,  ii.  p. 567.)  Flowers  erect, 
blush-coloured,  soUtary.  Fruit  orange 
red,  oblong  or  obovate,  with  long  se- 
pals, generally  pendulous.  Native  of 
the  Alpii  of  Austria,  hills  in  the  south 
of  France,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Dnuphini^, 
Switzerland,  &c.  Introduced  in  ](}83; 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to 
6 1^.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  4^1 

•  It  ''.  t  pifrenaica  LindV  Rc«..  |i  77  ;  ft.  ryrpn^lci  Gmmn  Hi.,  Si.  t  19.  ;    H,  atplnji  Jacq. 

Hurt.  Scketnh.,  4.  |».  ttC  ;  R.  htuplda  Krtyk.  SiU*.^  <l  (v  1^^  /{.  rurbknilB  ViN.  DanpM..  K 
p.  5*50.  J  R.  olp^na  I  W^r  /A  f,  .  r,  i.  n,1fiu  •  R.  hitpida  and  R,  alplna  corooflLU  D^wf 
JtmrH.  Sot.t  \»l:>,  [t  \VJ  |^«  of  (he  calrx  anri  llip  pcdundrji  hliqild. 

S  R.  a.  J  p£ndu£ina   LindL  1  ,   1.  p.  57.  t  17.;    /f.  peutlultna  Ait.   If  art.  Kc    , 

Law.  Rot.^  t  91.  1  R.  a.  I »  n  Dec.  Prtni.,  2-  p.  dli  j  hat  theleallcli  numen  i    , 

an  it  ttenw  pcoduuiuf  and  r()!uu^lL^d 

«  R.  ft.  4  ptmpkte^/blia  DndL  L  c,  VilL  Dauph..  3.  p  5^S-j  R.  glaitduKua  Btti  In  Acf.  Tavr  , 
rw.  pi  laa ;   Jt  pygmir'a  Jiielt.  FL  I'awr.,  L  p.  m  ^  /j.  pjrcniica  j3  SwiiY*  in  Rtm's 

II  ft.  a.  5  lagffKiria  S^r.  in  Det.  Prmt,  Si  p.  611.,  ha«  tb(  M«in  and  Imnchei  gt«Jin>u« :  the 

pMluQctn  hifpid ;  the  neck  of  Uiacaiyc  UperinK ;  the  leafleto  Lmvcolale  or  abloag,  atiil 

doubtjr  and  «harp<)r  «emt«d,    U  U  a  uaivtt  of  Ui*  AIm  and  PyrnieeK 
A  R.  a.  6  torhU^U^  Sor.  L  c.  has  the  peduuctca  *hort  and  hUpUl,  the  cAlj-x  tmootb,  and  th* 

leaaeta  dlttaut 
A  R.  a.7  hiMfudilia  Ser.  L  r,  ,*?    -    '^-'^-'fta  0.rrf<.,   has  the  bnncbM  «nDid  with  ileiKtcr 

ncnrrcd  pricklek,  and  rr. 
mfLa.H  Ur\iu  Scr,  hut  nut  o) 

m<niuri#,  &C.J  /J«//.  /://*  .    ,.     ^., 

«.  VMl|t4n»  Rett.    Rot.,  S.  |>,  lltl-  j    *».iJ 

the  fctvni,  iieduiwlc*,  aikI  caJj^  quUr 

fiuit  olilwH^: 

•  R^  A  9  <  '  r  1  c.  hu  the  item,  &r.,  gtAliroug,  and 
the  !,  ^d. 

fli  R  a.  liJ  '.  a.  hirrtiia  fVrv..  hat  tiie  tiem  iinoolh, 

but  the  |H'itiiiic-)t-4  and  ralyxe*  tivtrt  with  nuriieroui  lung 
y«Uow  briitic*. 

•  R.  fl.  lij;iCa6i^a  liar,  hai  Iho  ilfin  .mi  dnnrlir*  Tnl'HJth, 
the  pedunctet  and  rjilyxc*  \\\-\-  "tiirt* 
globolar.  Thk*  varwtv  wai  fl»-  v.Jf, 
canlna  .itabigua  ;  ami  tlK/re  i-  mMII 
darli  purple  peltoit*  mid  liMneii.  - 

A  R.  «.  IS  nrlieMfffMScr.  U  »  nativin  f>f  tlij««iA.  j<nd  ha«  the 
l«ade<»  larRi^,  apfiroximatc,  aud  sluri'U  and  ttroadly 
boo(h<^  •    •<--  *»>rf,-»  tt'imLaal  one*  reftcUil)4inK  tho-w  of 

•  R  <L  1  nt  the  pcdtmclet  pilaae  4^^ 
mfLa.  Hi\:  .-.x„-„  L^^r.  i  R.  iakrmU  DHomm.  B<m,JanL,  (xm 

yaai,p.  ;i; .  r^iL  rm.  i:  p.gai.  rut  Dtntpk  a.  p.  m,twt  not nf  Ait ;  /t  a  (tbre r*^ 
3  K    3 


/f.  !^a^Knl•l6Hla 

'•   "  ■    ^•"•■■.  hat 
--,  M.,-1  the 
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God^fteg  Cat.  \  ft.  a.  TntiUipl(>%  8^. ;  R.  ratxU  Ttatl.  Xot^  L  p.  13S. ;  It  a  very  band, 
■ome  variety  wilh  double  red  Il»w6n  and  glAUC««cent  Icavei ;  the  atem  ami  br&ndie*  are 
almofct  unarmed  i  the  peduncle*  ar«  Uupid  j  ftoa  the  M>pali  are  dtlaled  at  their  ape*. 

A  21.  /?.  sL  a'vis  IVUtd.    The  sweet  Rose, 

Tttgntifiealt'ou.    Willd.  Enuia  Supt^L,  p.  37. ;   Link.  EminL,  SL  p,  57. ; 

DonV  Mill.,  S.  p  567. 
Emgraiftngt.     Hayne  AbbildL,  t.  40. ;  and  ourj^.  484. 

5||»«r.  Char,  S(c.      Stem  hUpid.     Leave*  glabrou*,  glauceacent  beneath. 
Pedundit  and  petioles  dot  bed  with  glandular  bnstle«.  (DaaU  MUl,  ii. 

f.  5G7.)  Petal*  deep  purple,  dcepiv  S^loUiL  Fruit  nbloag.  ^labcoua. 
ultlrated  in  18IH ;  growiitg  to  the  keiRht  of :]  ft  or  4  ft,  and  Aovctinii 
in  tfune  and  July.  Thii>  virv  di'timt  » -trieiv,  or  [h  rria|)*htMfii»«,  of 
roae  b  probably  at  pre«<  i 

not  be  conrounded  \\  i 
both  deiPcHbed  in  U  / 

obaa,  or  lynonynioi  to  th.-it  apt-cif".     I'lu-  ^vr\nt  /r<va  i^. 
toioch  extreme  variation,  that  It  would  not  »urpri«e  <> 
to  be  tnfbmied  that  A.  lUiiTli!  (fif.  4S4.)  Ii  alio  a  varit  ( 
gfnNM.    It  1«  not  known  of  what  country  R,  jufivli  i*  a  njicm- ;   .ikI 
thla  ctmtmftAOCC  render*  It  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  a  garacii 
productioa 

•  22.  /if.  acicula'ris  LindL     The  ne^dh-jmckkH  Rose. 

UemiMcaMon.     LindL  R«. ,  p.  44. ;  Doii'*  MilL,  "i  p.  !^. 

Stmamme.     R.  alplna  i  aculdita  Ser.  in  Drc.  Prod.,  S.  p.  GIL 

Emgrmmg.    LindL  Ro*.,  1 8. 

JlllMC  Ckar.y  4e.  TalL  Prickle*  acicular,  uneqiuL  Leafleti  fflaucoui,  vrinklfd,  rather  convex. 
Fruit  rather  fla*k.«haped,  drooping.  {Doh'm  ilUi.,  il.  |v  5<i7.)  Flower*  solitary,  paJe  bluah,  frngrant. 
Fruit  obovatc,  naked,  of  a  yellowith  orange  colour.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introducwi  in  ISOa  ; 
gTOwing  to  the  height  of  from  6ft  to  H  ft,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 


•184 


23.  Ii.  llte'scens  Purth. 
Purah.  Fl  Aroer.  Sept,  vol.  2.  p,' 
Mipida  Curt.  Hot.  Mat 


The  yellow  American  Ro8e. 
). ;  Lindl.  Ro*..  p.  47.  j  Don'* 


iS5 


Identjifkotiott. 
mu..  8,  p  S 

fiMMHiynie.     ft.  hdpida  Curt.  Rot.  Mttt.,  t  1^0. 

EmgravHtgi.    LindL  Roa,  t  9  ;  BoC.  Mag.-,  t.  l^o. ;  and  our^n.  465. 

Spec,  Ckar.f  S^c.     Prickles  of  branches  crowded,  unequal,  slen 

der,  reflexed ;   of  the  branchlets,  small  and  nearly  equal. 

Leaflets  flnt,  glabrous,  simply   aernited.    (I)on'x  Mill.^  \i. 

p.  568.)     Flowers  pale  yellow.     Fruit  large,  ovate,  black. 

Native  of  North  America  and  Siberia.    Introduced  in  1780; 

growing  to  thu  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  Howering  in 

May  and  June.    It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  or  prc»bably 

species,  and,  on  that  account^  is  well  deserving  a  place  in 

botanical  collections. 

a  24.  R.  sulphu'rea  Ait.     The  vulp^ut-coloured'JloieKrrd  Rose. 

tdtHtm^dioi^    Alt.  Hort,  Kew^  2,  p  201, ;  LindL  Ro».,  1 77.,  V>m\  Mill .  i?,  p  56«. 

aymmifmit.     Ji  heniiipberica  Herm.  Dit$,  18. ;  R.  glaucoph^IJA  A'ArA,  i2r>/r..  "l  p  (9.  \  Rbsa  Idtca 

06W  ptino  Ritt.  Hut,  1475.  Na  31. ;  R.  Ititea  Rrot  Ft.  i-itt.,  1.  p  .^J7,  j  the  i1r>nh)c  yellow  Ko*e. 
Eitgrtuin^t,    LindL  H<m.,  t  77. ;  Dot.  Reg.,  t  46.  ;  Red-  Ro*.,  1. 13, ;  and  ourj^.  486, 

Spec,  Cfiar.t  ^c.  Stipules  linear,  divaricate, 
dilated  at  the  ape.K.  Leafiets  glaucous,  fiat- 
tJah.  Tube  hetnisplierical,  {Don't  Mdl.^  ii. 
p.  568.)  8tem  prickles  unequal,  scattered. 
Flowers  large,  of  a  fine  tnmsparent  yellow, 
always  double.  Native  of  the  Levant.  In- 
troduced before  1629;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 
This  sort  does  not  fiowcr  freely,  except  in 
open  airy  situations  ;  and,  if  trained  against 
a  wall,  exposed  to  the  north  or  east  rather 
than  to  the  south.  Its  flower  buds  arc  apt 
to  burst  on  one  side  before  they  expand, 
and  consequently  to  become  deformed ;  to 
prevent  this,  the  blossom  buds  shoiiUJ  be 
thinned,  and  care  taken  that  they  have 
abundance  of  light  and  air.  Watering  it 
freely  m  the  flowering  season  is  also  found 
advantageouR ;  and  the  shoots,  in  general. 
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ougitt  not  to  be  shortened.  This  beautiflit  Bpecics  is  Mid  to  flower  freely* 
if  grafted  on  the  musk  cluster  at  6  il.  or  10  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  or  It  will 
do  well  on  the  China  rose.  It  is  grown  in  great  abundaince  in  Italy,  where 
its  flowers  produce  a  magnificent  effect,  from  their  large  size,  doublenesa, 
und  brilliant  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our 
^irdens,  thoush  the  exact  year  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  "  Ludovico 
Berthema  tells  us,  in  1503,  that  he  saw  great  quantities  of  yellow  roses  at 
Calicut,  whence  it  appears  probable,  that  both  the  ningfc  and  double- 
flowered  varieties  were  brought  into  Euro[)e  by  the  Turks;  as  Parkinson 
tells  us,  in  a  work  which  he  dedicated  to  Henrietta,  the  queen  of  our 
unfortunate  Charles  I.,  that  the  double  yellow  rose  *  was  first  procured 
to  be  brought  to  England,  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  merchant  of 
London,  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  from  Constantinople,  which  (as  we 
hear)  was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria,  but  perished  quickly  both  with 
him,  and  with  all  other  to  whom  he  unparted  it ;  yet  afterwards  it  was  sent 
to  Master  John  de  Frangueville,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  a  great  lover 
of  lUl  rose  plants,  as  well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  sprung  the  greatest  store 
that  is  now  flourishing  in  this  kingdom.^  *'  (Syha  Florifera^  ii,  p.  190,) 

.■  25.  R.  sPiNOSi'^siMA  L,     The  moat  spiny,  or  Scotch^  Rose. 

/ifaiK|faulfa».    Ua.  FL  Succ  .  4I&  ;  !H»..  l»l.  -.  Don^  MiU.,  S.  p.  568. 
Engntti^.    Edt  Bot.  t  1B7  -.  HAjrne  Abbiltl..  L  jj. ;  ana  our^.  467. 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c.  Prickles  unequal.  Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  Kimj)ly  serrated. 
(Don**  Afdi.f  ii.  p.  568.)  A  dwarf  compact  l)ush,  with  creeping  suckers. 
Flowers  snmll,  solitary,  white  or  blush-coloured.  Fruit  ovate,  or  nearly 
round,  black  or  dark  purple.  Native  of  Eunippe;  plentiful  in  Britain. 
Slirub,  I  ft.  to  2  ft,  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

FarieHeM.  A  great  many  varieties  have  been  raised 
of  this  rose,  with  flowers  double,  semidouble,  white, 
purple,  red,  and  even  yellow.  The  first  double 
variety  was  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Perth,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Perth  Nur- 
sery, who  raised  a  number  of  others  from  seed. 
Mr.  Austin  of  the  Glasgow  Nursery  also  raised 
upwards  of  50  select  varieties  ;  and,  subsequently, 
the  number  of  these  varieties  for  sale  in  the  nur- 
series has  become  so  great,  and  they  arc  changing  4^7 
their  nanies  so  often,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  a  list  of  them  in  this  work.  Those 
who  wish  to  procure  a  collection  will  succeed  t>eat 
by  procuring  the  latest  descriptive  catalogue  o( 
roses  published  by  nurserymen.  That  of  the 
Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  749.);  and  we  can 
also  recommend  those  of  Woods  of  Maresfield,  and  Hooker  of  Brenchley, 
both  in  Kent ;  and  the  select  lists  of  Mes.srs  Lod<ligcs,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Donald^ 
Messrs.  N\'Tiitley  and  Osborne,  and  Messrs.  Bnchunan  and  Oldroyd. 

■  26.  R.  hibk'rmca  Sftiith.     The  Irish  Rose. 
Smith  in  Engl.  Bdl,  tl9&  :  Dopl  MUL,  S.  p.  500. 


£i|fr«**y.    fing.  Hot ,  t  9 1  ir( 
Sftc.  Ckar,  itc     PrickU 

«eutc,  limply  ■cmtoil. 

Si  well  u  the  pMluh 

ecatife-ooioDrcid.     N»tirpot    inmnii,  m.  irir  iomuui  or    i  nrrv  .utii  i  low 

Afmn  4  ft  to  6ft  In  hfight^  und  lloirering  froni  June  tn  November. 


I     Pmlt 

A  thrub. 


•  27,  R,  oxyaca'ntra  Rieb.     The  sbarp-prickled  Rose. 

rOfnitfUnttam.     Bi«b.  Fl.  Trar.  3.  p.  338L  i  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  fifiSL 
ftpec.  Char.,  ^f.    »tem%  »ery  prickly.     Thcklw  wtacwoiu,  rrrriMcL     ?• 
IjmtLti*  ihai^ily  and  Aiinply  »erra(i>d,  {(''"tToui.     Sepal*  undividrtL 
dutkr  brtctl«*i  when  in  fniil,  rf(l«iied.     PniU  nearly  riolm«e,  glAl" 
FlowfmtvA.  A  aattrr  of  Hibcrta.     A»hrub,fVoin  Sft  toaft  Mfirh,«ia  iMwcnng  mi  j^ 

3  K  4 
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•  S8.  R.  SANGUJSORBiPoYiA  DoHH,    The  Bumet-leaved  Rose. 


Jt  ipinot.  vu.  nucrapfa^b 


identifieation.    Dotm  Hort  C«nL,  cd.  8.  p.  IfiU. ;  Don'i  Mill,  S.  p. 
Sjfnonymes.     if,  ipinMiMinu  w.  i   Mn^iiorbiibllLiL  Z-itti/A  Acv.,p  51, ; 

S^r,  in  Dec.  Prod.,^  p.  609, 
ItjD^f,  Char.,  ^c    T«!L     t^cklw  iM-arly  <>quJiL     LraflcU  9—11,  ©blonff,  glabroui,  ilmply  *erT*ted. 

Fruit  itlotxM«,  deproteti.  dark.  {Dtm't  Mi// ,  II,  p,  i69|i     Plower«  whitt.    Tlili  plant  u  eatliljr  <}i». 

tin^LshHi  from  tno  Liit,  by  the  grcAter  numlier  of  iu  teaflttj,  the  thnrtiiosi  (if  iU  pe<Uiiiclp«,  and 

by  iti  globute  depreued  fruit.    It  U  a  ihrub,  (mm  3ft  to  5  fL  high.  And  flowering  In  Mjy  u>d  Jun& 

29.  R.  GRANDiFLO^BA  LitidL     The  largc^flowered  Rose. 

JUndl.  R(M^  p.  S3. ;  and  Bot  R«g.,  t  %&  $  DoD't  MilL.  S.  «  ,4^< 

^Jhrtm^^me.    B.  pitnp{ne)Uf7>)i«  /&>&  F/.  Taur.,i.  p.  9M. 
f  Xi^yratinv-     Bot.  Rrg.,  t.  8S8.  ^  vid  our^.  4!% 
9pte.  CSkor.,  4-r.     Branches  without  tMl«tl«i.     PrieklM  nearly  equal, 
dliTant      LeaflpLa  flat,   glabrouk,  tiintily  tcrtitM.    (Dim't  MM.,  ft 

fi.6ffH  Flo wt-r*  while.  Fruit  dark.  Native  ot  Siberia.  Introduced 
n  1818  J  BTOwing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft  to  6  ft,  and  iioverinf  In 
May  and  Juna  Of  thi*  rom  Or.  Lindloy  remark*,  that  It  diO^n  rrom 
JL  ipJnotiHtnia,  thou);h  icBreely  »o  much  a»  to  render  it  a  dtttlnct 
cptcie*.  ••  However."  he  »»y*,  "  it  li  too  rcmnrkflble  a  plant  toea- 
eape  notice  >iiii  it  it  shoutd  hereafter  bQ  rettuced  (o  R,  ipinoi(>«ima» 
Uinutttt.n^:  t  vnriety."  ^fl«t  Momtg.,  p.  .S4.)    There  are 

plantu  beat  in  the  coUeclion  of  Me»«n.  Loddigefl,  which 

are  very  <li  ir  appcaranc*!,  and  therefore  it  may  mttXy  be 

reromtncndL-d  to  the  notice  of  the  botanical  cultivator ;  and  wethink  4^30 

thai  eren  our  cngrariiig.itnail  as  it  ii,  will Juiiiry  the  recommendation. 

M  30.  R.  myriaca'ntha  Bee.     The  myriad-pHckled  Rose, 

JdetMflcatioH.    Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  ♦.  p.  43». ;  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  ^ 

P.&6BL 
ANHMyinef.    /t.  panriiblia  PaU.  Rou.,  Si.  ?  :  it.  pro. 

fiitaUta  Birb.  Fl    Taun,   1.   p.  396.7;    A.  aplno. 

•iaima  var.  n  myriacaiiLha  Srr,  in  Dee.  PrtkL,  8. 

p.  ao& 

Xngraringi.    Lind.  Rol,  L  10.  ^  and  our  Jig.  iSSL 
Spec.  Char.,  %c.     Pricklcj  unequal,  larger  one»  dagw 

ger.rortned.  Lcafleu  ^lamltiljir,  glabroua,  orbicuUr. 

VDon't  MilL,  iL  p.  5»5it.)     Flower*  white,     Native  i\r 

Dauphlnfi,  and  near  MontiM?lier.      Inlroclurvd  In 


4^9 


USD:  growing  from  1  ft  Ut  '.'l\,  high,  and  flowcripi}; 
Sn  May  and  June.     A 


r 


lay  ana  June.  AccordinR  to  l>r.  Lindli'y,  thi»  r""^ 
raae  romu  a  diminutive  Ahnib,  with  almoft  cimpli.' 
■nd  erect  thoota,  retemblinK,  ini  many  respect*,  H. 
•plnoaiMiiina  In  a  itunted  «tale  ,  though  the  glundi 
on  It*  leave*  appear  luflicient  to  prevent  the  two 
•ort*  ftxktn  being  mUtaken  for  each  other.  {Rot. 
iftntag,,  P.&3.J  There  are  many  rarictiet  of  R. 
apinoafuima  in  the  collection  of  Kfet«ra  Loddigei. 
but  none  of  them  bearing  thii  name ;  rx>r  ii  it  in  tneir  Cataioguf  «  a  leparate  ipeciea. 

j»  31.  /?.  invoi.u'ta   Smith,     The  involate-petaicd  Rose. 

JdmtUeattm,    Smith  in  Eog.  Bot,  SO68. ;  Don'*  Mill,  ^p.Sm. 

Jmaaynw,    Jl  iu\-ftlU  J>o»n.  Hart.  Cant.,  ed.  S.  p.  I70l 

E^^nmiitg.    Eng.  Bot ,  t  ^168. 

8per,  Char,,  Af.  Prickle*  very  une<;ual,  and  very  much  crowded.  I^eafleta  doubly  icrrated, 
pubetcent  Petab  convolute  Fruit  pnckiy,  (DonU  Milt,,  li.  p,  Si09-)  Potnl*  pnle  rpd,  concave. 
Native  of  the  Hebride*,  in  the  Ltle  of  Arraii  [G,  Don),  and  in  Glen  Lyon.  Shrub.  £lt  to  3fi, 
lilgta,  and  flowermg  in  June. 

A  32.  R.  revk'rsa  Wtddst.  et  Kit,     The  r^exwd-prickled  Rose, 

JdtniifieaUaL    Waldat.  et  Kit  Hung,.  3.  p.  SSS.  -»  Dont  Mill,,  1  p.  MSi 

Engrawtmg.    Waldst  et  Kit.  Hung..  3.  t  £64. 

^cr.  fAor.j  *c.  Prickle*  wtaceouB,  nearly  equal,  rcfleied.  Leave*  doublv  serrated,  pubescent 
Fruit  hltpid.  [Don's  MiU.,\\.  p.  569.}  Howera  cnlitary.  white,  tinged  witn  pink.  Fruit  ovate, 
dark  purple.  Native  of  Hungary,  on  the  mnuntaini  of  Matra,  in  <tony  place*.  Introduoed  In 
V61&  i  ^growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft  to  5  It ,  atid  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

tt  33.  R.  Sabi'n/  Woods.     Sabme'a  Rose. 

7Aii#«battim.    Wood*  in  Lia  Trann,,  1°.  p.  isa.  i  Don'*  MitL,  1  pi  5». 

Engri»(mg,    Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl,  t  £595. 

Spec.  Char,.  ^.  Peduncle*,  calyx,  fhiit,  and  branchc*  briirtly.  Prickle*  vrattered,  mraightish. 
LeafleU  doubly  terrated,  nearly  tmooth,  with  hairy  rlba  Sepal*  pinnate.  (Don's  Mill.,  IL  p,  .TTaj 
Flower  iUlk*  rather  aggregate.  PetaU  fine  r«d.  Frml  ovale,  bright  tcarkt  Native  of  Sctniaud, 
near  Dunkeld  ;  in  England,  in  Cumherlaad,  Northumberland,  aad  Yorkabire.  Shrub,  from  5  ft. 
to  8ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  July. 

•  34.  R.  Bosta'^sa  Woods.     Don's  Rose. 

tdmtificmik^     Wood*  in  Lm.  Tran*..  12.  p.  185. ;  Doa'*  JTill,  Sf.  p,  570. 
SMiim<fmt.    R  SabtQ^  jS  Lindt.  Ro$.,  p^  MH 
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Sptc  Ckar.,  ^     Pcduiiclc*  btik(Al«Mt  tMiftlv,  at  \Kt>)l  u  Ihv  globular  fruit  Bit4  csiji 
and  prickiT,  like  the  downy  jMtlole«.    Lt    '  ' 
itd««.     PeuU  •pre«dliij(.    {Don't  Mill., 
calyx  timple.     NMivc  of  ihc  Hi^hl«od4  <  i 

ruwhire.     Shrub,  4lt.  to  3ft  hifh,  »n(k  a>j».  in.l  jui>       i 

honour  of  Mr.  Don  of  Forfiri  and  Sir  £dwftr^ 
that  thi*  roie  should  afford  s  pcnnAiient  wr. 
lndpfit>gabl«  aj  wrU  ai  arcuratf  of  batanitU,  vs !.,.   .. 
every  dtttieutty  in  iti  iervice.     Hu  infused  the  »atne  ^i 
and  O.  Don,  author  of  Han't  MUJer,  are  well  known 
CTidfiicea  of  bit  knawl^ge,  and  of  bii  powert  of  irutrL^ 


StenrbriiLljf 

(he 
An- 

sN,i  ju,^     .  J  In 

■k«  of  it  ;   •'  itMl, 

if  of  U<  dui '  dmi 

.rM.M.,».    f,jr    It.      ..„,,      r..„..    o.jV*d 

oHi  rtwo  of  vrh<»ni,  I'ror.  Don, 
:il  world],  who  are  now  living 


iJi'tEnR.  /l»2.p.  S7a; 


§  V.    Ceniifolice  Lindl 


Dtn'watton.  From  cmtttm,  ■  hundred,  and/offinn,  ■  iMif ;  became  the  ffwrtea  contained  In  thl* 
Mctton  auree  in  character  with  the  hujidred-Je*ved  roae,  which  la  io  exictuWely  double  u,  to  Meetn 
to  have  a  hundred  petal!. 

Sect.  Cftar,^  S^c,  Shrubs,  alt  bearing  bristles  and  prickles.  Peduncles 
bracteate.  Leaflets  oblong  or  ovate,  wrinkled.  Disk  lliickened,  cloaing 
the  throat.  Sepals  compound.  This  division  comprises  the  portion  oT 
tlie  genus  7?6sa  which  has  most  particular!  v  interested  the  lover  of  flowers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  roses  of  which  there  are  any  records  of 
being  cultivated  belonged  to  this  section ;  but,  to  which  particular  species 
those  of  Cyrcne  or  Mount  Pangsus  are  to  be  referred,  it  is  now  too  late 
Io  enquire.  The  attar  of  roses,  which  is  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
ie  either  obtained  from  rosea  belonging  to  this  division  indiscriminately,  as 
^in  the  mannlactory  at  Florence,  conducted  by  a  convent  of  friars ;  or  from 
^Bome  particular  kind,  as  in  India,  It  appears,  from  specimens  brought  from 
Chizapore  by  Ck)lonel  Hardwickc,  that  R,  damascena  is  there  exclusively 
used  for  obtaining  the  essential  oil.  The  Persians  also  make  use  of  a  sort 
which  Kffimpfer  calls  R.  shirax^nsis  (from  its  growing  about  Sluraz),  in 
preference  to  others  :  this  may  be  either  R.  damascena,  or  R,  gallica,  or  R, 
centifolia,  or  perh;ip8  R.  moschata.  The  species  contained  in  tlie  present 
•ection  are  all  setigerous,  by  wliich  they  are  distinguished  from  the  fol- 
lowing divisions :  their  thickened  disk  and  divided  sepals  separate  them 
'from  the  preceding.  To  the  section  of  Rubiginoss  the  ^landuliferous  sorla 
|iApproach ;  but  the  difference  of  their  glands,  the  size  ot  their  flowers,  and 
their  dissimilar  habit,  prevent  their  being  confounded.  {Don't  AfiU.^  ii. 
p.  571.  adapted.) 

•  35.  R,  damasce'sa  3/i//.     The  Damascus,  or  Darm$k\  Rose. 

"Jkmiyiealkm.     Mill.  Diet.,  No  1->.  s  Don't  Mill.  2.  p.  571. 
9§mm§imt.     R.  bdRica  MUi.  Diet ,  Na  17. »    R.  caleiid&Tum  Mttnck,   Hnwv.   et  Sork.   Holx.,  J90i, 
Jhutg.  Roi.,  L  8.,  and  t  iJ.  ;   B.  hlfera  P(^.  Svppl.  6.  p.  ^d,  Re4.  Roi.,  I.  p.  IU7.  and  p.  ISL  i 
RoMi  quatre Salton*. 
EMgmint$.    Redout  Km.,  1.  L  S(L  ^  and  otxrjig,  liio.  of  R.  d.  coccinea. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.     Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones 
falcate.      Sepals  reflexed.     Fruit  elongated. 

iDon*t  Mill.,  ii.  p.  571.)  Native  of  Syria, 
'lowers  lai^e,  white  or  red,  single  or  dou- 
ble. The  present  species  may  be  distin- 
guished from  R.  centif6tia  by  the  greater 
size  of  the  prickles,  the  greenness  oi  the 
bark,  the  elongated  fruit,  and  the  long  re- 
flexed  sepals.  The  petals  of  this  species, 
and  all  the  varieties  ot  R,  cratifolia,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  species,  are  employed  in- 
discriminately for  the  purpose  of  making 
rose-water.  A  shrub,  growing  from  S?  ft,  to 
8  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  species  is  extremely  beautiful,  from 
the  size  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers. 
Fetrietict.  There  are  nejirly  100  varieties  which  |,f)o 
are  classed  under  this  species ;  but  it  is 
rery  doubtiiil,  whether  many  of  them  are  not  hybrids  between  this  and 
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Other  sorts.  Among  tlie  niunes  of  the  varieties  classed  under  thu  head 
are,  the  monthly  blush  ;  the  blush  damask ;  the  red  and  white  damask ; 
the  red  and  white  monthly;  the  incomparable ;  the  |)erpcfutd,  commonly 
called  Lee's  perpetufll,  and  also  the  cnmson  perpetual,  and  the  rose  du 
roi;  and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  variety  of  the  sneciojs,  the  quatre 
saifions,  of  whicii  there  are  six  or  eight  subvarieties ;  the  ro\a1 ;  and  the 
York  and  Lancaster* 


36.  R.  CENTiPo^LiA  Lin,  The  hundred-petaled,  Prvvcncr^or  Cabbage^  Rose. 

Ht    :    Don'*   ^[id.  i',   5r  571. 


A  vkriaM  tiM  Sohrm.,  t  p  171. 
.,  ^  37.  t  7.,  t»,  77.  t  'iC,  p.  79.  t  27., 


MIL 


/J 
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Ideniificatvm.     Lin.  Sy  . 

Pair.  SuppLt  &  P  t^W_^  , , 

EHgrarimg*-    HoMi^;  i    p.  if5.  L 

t,  ¥).  i  and  iHitflg.  *yi.,  u(  Ihc  iluublt-tluweml  T«Hety. 

Spec.  Char,,  Src     Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones 

falcate.   Iieaflets  ciliated  with  glands.   Flowers 

drooping.      Cal^'xea   elannny.      Fruit    oblong. 

(pon*t  AM./u,  p.  571.)     Native  of   Eastern 

Caueasus,  in  groves.     Flowers  white  or  red ; 

Ningle,   but    most    commonly   double.      This 

species  is  distinguished  from  Ji.  damascena  by 

the  sepals  not  being  reflexed,  and  the  Howers 

having  their  petals  curved  inwards,  so  as,  in 

the  double  state*  to  give  the  flower  the  a(>- 

pearance  of  the  heart  of  a  cabbage ;  whence  the 

name  of  the  cabbage  rose.     Its  fruit  is  eitlier 

oblong  or  roundish,  but  never  elongated.  From 

il.galTica  it  is  distinguished  by  tlie  flowers  being 

drooping,  and  by  the  larger  tiiase  of  the  prickles, 

with  a  more  robust  habit.     A  shrub,  growing 

from  3fL  to  Q(i.  high,  and  flowering  m  June 

and  July. 
Vanities,     Above  100  varieties  are  assigned  to  this  species,  which  ore  claiMed 

in  three  divisions :  — 

•  R.  r.  I  provincuU'u  Mill.;  the  Provence^  or  Cabbage,  Rotes;  among 
which  are  the  royal  and  cal»bage  blush;  the  CArmine ;  the  cluster ;  the 
Duche^sse  d' Angouleme,  a  very  handsome  white  rose ;  the  Provence, 
of  which  there  arc  upwards  ol' twenty  subvarieties ;  the  prolific; 
the  striped  nosegay  ;  and  the  Versailles, 

•  R.  c.  2  mttrtxiia  Mill,^  ihe  Mtixs  Rmcx  ; 
among  wliich  iire  the  comnum  .single  {fg- 
492.),  the  common  double,  the  blush,  the 
dark,  the  striped,  the  white,  and  the  cre.stc<l 
moss  ;  the  last  a  variety  recently  ohtuined 
from  France,  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Glazen- 
wood  Nursery.  (  See  Bot.  Mag.,  t,  3475. ; 
and  Gard,  Mag^  vol.  xiL  p.  182.) 

•  R.  c.  3  pomponia  Der.^  Ow  Pompone  Rmes  ; 
among  which  are  the  well-known  rose  de 
Meaux,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  gardens ; 
the  mossy  de  Meaux,  the  dwarC  and  Bomll 
Provence ;  the  rose  de  Rheims ;  and  the 
common  and  proliferous  pompone. 

A  R.  c.  4  btpintiiitfj  Red.  Ros.,  ij.  p,  4.,  which  has  bipinnate  leaves. 

•  37.  R.  ga'llica  L.     The  French  Rose. 

IdciaifUiition.    Lin  So..  704. :  Dw,  Prod,  ft  p.  603, 

fij^m>H^mei     A  ceitUrtrib  MUL  Dii^t  No  41. ;  A  •ytvbtlc*  Gater.  Momt.tD.9i. 

Fr.,  ^  p  laaj  R.  holo««Hc«a  Bott^.  tU».,  t  18. j  R.  b61^c«  Brot.  FL  Lua., 

BroL,  I-  e  i  Rcwpdc  Prorim,  Fr.  i  Euig  Rose,  Grr. 


}  it  rflibni  Lam.  Pi 
1 .  p.  338. ;;  R  bUndla 


Mkll,  6g.  L  ^l.  f.  1  i    RoMig.  Roc.,  t.  17  22.  25.,  fig. 

-   a,  7.  B.  la  -    -' - 


5fi,  fiS.  3L  3G.  5fL  J9. 
unci  nut  fig.  iSA,  whirl]  it  of  thi^  rarltJtr  called  the  Bltboft  Bu 
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Spec.  Char.,  tff.  Prickles  unequal.  Stipules  narrow,  di\-ariciite  at  the  tip. 
Leaflets  5 — 7,  corinceous,  rigid,  ovate  or  lunceolatc,  deflexed.  Flower 
bud  ovate-globose.     Sepals  s[»readioi;  during  the      _*  'A  493 

le  of  the  flowering.  Fruit  subglobose,  very 
[coriaceous.  Calyx  and  peduncle  more  or  teas 
hJmpid  with  glaoded  hairs,  somewhat  viscose.  A 
Lipecics  allied  to  R.  centifblia  //,,  but  with  round 
[li-uitj  and  very  coriaceous  leaflets,  with  more  nu- 
Imerous  nenes,  that  are  a  little  prominent,  and 
are  anastomosing.  (Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  603.)  Native 
of  middle  Europe  and  Caucasus,  in  hedges.  The 
flower*)  varj'  from  red  to  crimson,  and  from  single 
to  double;  and  there  is  one  variety  with  the 
flowers  double  white.  The  petals  of  some  of^ 
the  varieties  of  this  rose  are  used  in  medicine, 
particularly  that  called  officinal;  which,  though 
not  so  fragrant  as  those  of  the  Dutch  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  also  one  of  the  varieties  of  this 
species,  are  preferred  for  their  beautiful  colour 
and  their  pleasant  astringency.  The  petals  of  R. 
gallica  are  those  which  are  principttlly  used  for 
making  conserve  of  rosea,  and,  when  dried,  for  gargles :  their  odour  is 
increased  by  drving.  They  are  also  used,  in  common  with  those  of  R. 
centifolia,  for  making  rose-water  and  attar  of  roses.  This  rose  was  called 
by  old  writers  the  red  rose,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  assumed 
as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  This,  also,  is  one  of  the  roses 
mentioned  by  Pliny ;  from  which,  he  says,  all  the  others  have  been  derived. 
It  is  oflen  confounded  with  the  damask  rose ;  and  is  the  R6is&  damasc^ua  of 
the  druggists*  shops. 
Farietiet.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  very  numerous ;  some  of  the 
principal  are,  the  cramoisie,  royal  crimson,  black  dama.sk,  Fanny  Bias, 
Flanders,  giant,  gloria  mundi,  grand  monarque,  the  Dutch,  the  blush,  the 
bishop,  and  Singleton's  (J^.  493.),  all  old  favourites  in  our  gardens ;  Malta, 
warbled,  several  subvarieties;  mignonne,.six  or  eight  sorts;  Morocco, negro, 
mottled  black,  Ninon  de  TEncJos,  Normandy;  oflficinal,  or  the  rose  of  the 
iihops,  several  varieties;  purple,  14  sorts;  poppy;  velvet,  several  kinds; 
TMJunculus,  rosa  mundi,  sultana;  and  Tuscany.  The  village  maid,  b 
iBtripod  rose,  introduced  by  Mr.  llogers  of  Southampton,  probably  belongs 
to  this  species.  Besides  these,  and  maiiy  others,  which  are  garden  sorts, 
there  are  the  following  distinct  varieties:  — 

JM  R.  g.  2  puniUtt  Lindl.  Hos.,  p.  68. ;  R.  putnila  Lm.  Sujtpl.,  p.  262., 
Jaca,  Auttr.,  ii.  p.  59.  t.  IJ)B. ;  R,  repens  Afunck.  Hausv.,  t.  p.  281. ; 
R.  hispida  Alimch,,  1.  c;  R,  austriaca  C'raniz  Awttr.^  t.  86.;  /?. 
oUmpica  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  S.  p.  170. ;  with  red  single  flowers, 
and  creeping  roots.  A  native  of  Austria,  Piedmont,  Tauria,  Cau- 
casus, Iberia,  and  aliout  Geneva. 
A  H.  g.  'Sarttina  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  60, ;  R,  arvuia  A'ro*.  SUe*,,  ii.  p.  150.; 
has  the  leaves  naked  on  both  surfaces,  and  is  a  native  of  Silesia. 

•  R.  ^.  4  inapcita  Ser.  Mel.,  i,  p.  8ti.,  the  Vilntarin  Rotc^  has  the  branches 
and  peduncles  hispid  from  prickles;  and  the  calyx  curtrpanukte  and 
glanduliir.     The  flowers  are  double,  and  both  white  and  red. 

•  R.  ^.  5  A'gathik  Red.  et  Thor.  Ros.^  iii.  p.  35.,  with  a  fig. ;  f^e  Agaiha 
Rojte :  haa  the  sepals  more  or  less  pinnate,  and  the  flowers  small 
and  very  double,  with  the  outer  petals  spreading,  but  the  inner  ones 
concave. 

•  R.  ^.  6  iMrrniM  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p,  604.  —  Glabrous.  Branches 
smooth.  Peduncles  hardly  glandular.  Tube  of  the  calyx  bell-shaped  ; 
Flowers  purple  and  doable ;  and  sepals  shortly  and  simpl_y  pinnate. 

A  K.  g.  7  jmnifUia   Ser.   in  Drc.  Prnd.^  ii.  p.  664. ;   R.  parvifolia  EAr. 
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Beitr.,  vi.  p.  97.,  Xerin  Bat,  Reg.,  t.  452.,  DorCi 
MUt.f  u.  p.  d73. ;  R.  burguntliaca  Rojisig.  Ros., 
t.  4. ;  R.  remensis  Desf,  Cat,,  t.  175.,  and  our 
^g.  494.  The  liurgnndi/  Ruse.  —  A  dwarf  com- 
pact shrub,  with  stiff,  ovate,  acute,  and  sharply 
serrated  small  leaflets,  and  vtry  double  purple 
flowers,  which  are  solitary,  and  have  some  re- 
semblance, in  form  and  general  appearance,  to 
the  flower  oi  a  double-riowered  Asiatic  rantin- 
cuUss,  Besides  these  botanical  varieties,  given 
in  Don's  MiUcr^  there  are  19  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamrl, 


494 


«t  38,  Rn  pulcbb'lla  IViild.    The  neat  Rose. 

Jirra^catkm.    Willd.  EnunL,  p.  5i5. ;  Dnn'»  Mill,  2.  p.  573l 

Spfc,  Chir.^  ih\  Ovaries  roundish-oliovate.  Peduncles  and  colyxes  beset 
with  glandular  bristles.  Petiolefi  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence,  unarmed. 
Cauline  prickles  scattered.  (Don's  MULy  ii.  p.  57.3.)  Native  country  un- 
known. Allied  to  R.  turbinata;  but  the  stems  are  much  smaller;  the  flow- 
ers also  smaller;  and  the  form  of  the  ovaries  ia  different.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  rose  de  Meaux  of  the  gardens,  or  some  variety  of  R.  gallica.  It  ia  a 
shrub,  2  h.  high,  and  produces  '\\s  flowers  in  June  and  July.  {Don't  MiU., 
ii.  p.  573.) 

Remark,  Besides  the  above  species  and  varieties,  and  numerous  other 
garden  varieties  arranged  under  tnc  different  heads,  the  names  of  which  we 
have  not  ^jiven,  Don  cnumeraleji  above  700  garden  varieties,  which  he  con- 
siders as  **  belonging  to  some  of  the  species  of  the  present  section."  (See 
Don't  Mdl.,  ii.  p.  573.) 

§  vi.    Villoma:, 

DeriNitkm,    Flrooi  vHfOiUt,  vltlout;  Is  alluiinn  to  the  hAliineM  of  the  rpecici. 

Sect.  Char.  Surculi  erect.  Prickles  straightish.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong, 
with  diverging  serratures.  SepaLs  consiivent,  permanent.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat.  This  division  borders  equiilly  close  upon  those  of 
Cianinae  and  Rubiginbita",  From  both  it  is  disti/ii^uished  by  its  root-suckera 
being  erect  and  stout.  The  most  absolute  marks  of  ditterence,  however, 
between  this  and  Cuninic,  exist  in  the  prickles  of  the  present  section  being 
straight,  and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  iliverging.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
the  case,  the  prickles  of  this  tribe  are  falcate,  the  serratures  become  more 
diverging.  The  permanent  sepals  are  another  character  by  which  this  tribe 
may  be  known  from  Canina;.  Rubigindsie  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  present  section,  on  account  of  the  unequal  hooked  prickles,  and 
glandidar  leaves,  of  the  species.  Roughness  of  fruit,  and  permanence  of 
sepals,  are  conunon  to  both.  (Dcm*s  Mifl.^  ii.  p.  576.) 


R.   TUHBINA^A    Ait. 


R.  fran- 
Mv.,  5.  p.  £4 ;  R,  fk^iincfuil6niia  Rouig. 


HfHtifteatton.      Ait   Hort   K<?w .  ed.   1 

Prod.,  S.  p.  <}0J ;  Don's  Mill.,  V  )i.  576. 
Synonifmn.     R,  camrainuliiU  Ehri.  Britr.,  &  |>.  97 

cofortibna  Muiiek.  liat 

Rot.,  t  11. 
EngraningM.     Jacq.  Schonbr.,  4   t  415.1    Jarq.    Frajnny  71- 

L  U77.  t  SL  i  K«l.  Ho*.,  1,  p.  IS7.}  Ilouig.  Rmu,  t.  11. ;  Law. 

RoL,  t  69. ;  .lad  out  Jig.  \V&. 

Spec,  Char,^  i^r.  Stem  nearly  without  prickles. 
Branches  smooth.  Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-cor- 
date, large,  wrinkled  in  a  bullate  manner,  ser- 
rate, approximate,  a  little  villous  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  clasping  the  stem  or  branch. 
Flowers  disposed  subcorymbosely,  large,  viola- 
ceous red.  Peduncles  wrinkled  and  hispid. 
Calyx  turbinate,  smoothish.  Sepals  undivided. 


The  tiu*binate-ca/yjr«'</,  or  Frankfort,  Rose. 

V.  a.  n  S06.  i   Dec. 


495 
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JDiu,  1<1 


subspnthulate.  {Dec.  Frod.y  ii,  p.  603.)  Flowers  large,  red,  and  loose; 
probttbiy  a  native  of  Ciermany.  Introduced  in  1629;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Vftriflics,     De  Candollc  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species:  the 
latter  of  which  is  most  conTmou  in  British  gardens. 

H  R.  /.  I  franat/urtana  Scr,  /?.  turbinata  Rrd.  et  T/ior.  lios.,u  p.  I5?7. 
ic,  and  ii.  p.  95.  ic,  Lindi.  Hosar.  Monog.^  p.  73  ;  R,  campanulata 
Ehrh,  BeUr.^  vi.  p.  97.;  /?.  francofurtiUia  Gmfi.  FL  Bad.^  ii.  p.  405.; 
R.  francofurt^nsis  Desf,  Cat.,  173.  The  Frankfort  Rote,—  Stem 
nearly  without  prickles,  Petioles  tomentose.  Leuflets  somewhat 
like  the  leaves  of  the  hornheam.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  hbpid^ 
with  glanded  luiirs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  bcniispberically  bell-shaped. 
Petalb  rosy,  tinted  with  purple. 
R.  /.  2  orhettmea  Set,  R,  orbess^nea  Red.  et  Thot.  R&t,^  ii.  p.  21,, 
Lindi.  Rotar.  Monog.^  p.  142.  The  Orbetian  Ro^e, —  Stem  prickly. 
Calyxes  ovatcly  bell-sbaped.  The  peduncles  rather  hispid,  with 
glanded  hairs.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  double.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  rose  for  shrubberic«t,  drc.,  from  its  vigorous  and 
durubic  habit  of  growth,  its  large  size,  and  the  ubniulance  of  its 
large  flowers,  which,  though  not  elegant,  are  showy  ami  ornamental. 
■  40.  if.  riLLo'sA  Lm.     The  villous-^awr</  Rose. 

tin.  Mp.,  7I4. 1  Don**  MiU..  £.  p.  ST6. 

n)6llli  SmUk  in  Eng.  ffoi.,  t  iHdSL  i    S.  UmmttM  fi  UmA.  Jtos.,  F^  77. ;  R.  hf^Cero. 
n'ood$  in  Lin,  Tram,,  19,  p.  19J. ;  JL  puicbM*  troo4$  L  c,  p.  19(5. ;  R.  pomtfcra  Herm. 
J. 
Sngranng,    Cog.  Bot,  t  Si59. 

Spec.  Char.,  4"c,     Leaflets  rounded,  bluntish,  downy  all  over.     Fruit  gtoboser 

rather  depressed,  partly  bristly.     Sepals  slightly  compound.  (Don  t  MHK, 

ii.  p.  57ti.}    Flowers  red  or  pink.    This  is  a  very  variable  plant.    Branches 

without  bristles.     It  is  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges;  in  Britain,  in  bushy 

ither  mountainous   situations,  in   Wales,  Scotland,  and   the   north   of 

England,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  i\.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 

Vanclifn. 

n.  H.  i\  2  reginojia  Lindi.  Ros.,  p.  77.,  has  narrow  leaflets,  and  very 
red  flowers.  It  is  a  dwarf,  grey-looking  shrub,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
R.  V,  3  poirdfrra  Desv.  Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  117.;  i?.  hispida  Pair, 
Enn/c.  Bot.^  No.  1.5. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  577,;  has  tne  ovaries 
and  *  peduncles  hispid,  and  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  white  beneath 
from  tomentum. 

•  41.  /?.  gra'cius  Woodt.    The  slender  Rose. 

UtntiJicAtUm,    Woodj  ia  Un.  IVan* «  1£  p,  im. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  2,  57i>. 

^momytmf.     R.  Till^Ma  Smith  in  £ng.  But.,  t.  083.,  excluding  the  lynonynne  ind  theMtit. 

Sngratnng,    Eng.  BoL,  t />8:i. 

j|mv.  CMar.,  i[t\  Fedutkcle*  utuAltv  in  pairt,  briitljr,  often  brartcate.  BranctiM,  fruiilt  and  cal)>x 
briUly  IjktgcT  pnclcleii  runreu,  Ukually  twin.  LejiflcUi  dniiblv  wmted,  hairy  on  both  ■lde«, 
IDcjH'i  Mm.,  ki.  p.  370  ]  PeUta  tlighttjr  oonrave,  of  ■  (wie  pink.  'Fruit  glnbular.  ScftnetiUof  tb« 
calyx  •imple.     Orowing  to  the  hrlght  of  8  ft  or  10  tt.,  and  dowering  in  July. 

•  42.  R.  TOMBNTo^SA  Smiih.    The  tomentose,  or  u*oa%,  leaved.  Rose. 

Ueiii^fitMthm,    Smith  n  Brit,  "^-     v—  "  ' 
JIMMMMr*.      R.  vill^)«a  Ehrfi 
■low  Bork.  //o/s.,  p.  .W.  ;  / 
Eugnurtnga.     Red.  Ilot.,  £.  p.  u.- i-.  ■-•.■.  ,  .,•', 

S/ier.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less  downy.  Fruit  elliptical, 
hispid.  Sepals  pinnate.  Prickles  slightly  enrved,  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  576.) 
Petals  white  at  the  base.  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  thickets; 
plentiful  in  Britain;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 


r>nr»'i  MiU,,  i.  p^  S7& 
<  ,±^  Ml.,   FL  Dan.,  1 14£B. 


J}.  moJIia- 


VariHt/ 


R.  t.  2  ii^hnu/ruh  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  I.  1896.      R.  fce'tida  BatmH 
Suppl.,  29.,  Red.  Ren.,  t.  p.  131.  —  Leaves  greener  than  those  of 


(tUkm.    DivlM  WeUh  Bot.  i9.,  IXm'i  MilL.  2.  p,57fi. 

A.  fubglrjib^a  Smith  Eng.  H.,  £.  [i.  J»4  ;    il.  toiiicint<>fa  var. 
TVoiM.,  le.  pSOI. 
||RK.  C!*<ir..  ipc.     Pridklo*  cODical,  hooknl,   compnaMd.     LcAJleta  «1)ipUcal,  Mcute,  dtmny  oit  both 

•urfM-M.     fv'— '- ' '■',     Fruit  slobular,  abmut,  rather  briJiUv.  (iicwi'i  A/rf/..  il.  p.57fi.'i     Found 

ntt  King«^  'M«(^  new  l^mbddAa  WelU,  and  on  toe  Dowiu  in  Kent,  in  Cambridge- 

■hire,  and  i  vogletea.    Pcdunclei  from  1—^.  the  tdore  outneruu*  the  fhorier,  bnet 

with  |[LiQdiii      -  I  roit  Uiyc,  «ad  KtotmlM.    A  tbrub,grow1ng  to  the  bcigtit  of  6lt, 


R.  sylve'stris  LmuU, 

p.] 
Wi 


LindL  Syn.  Brit  FL.p.  101.';  Don't  MUL.  2.  p,576. 
itjfnimfme.     H.  tomiMitbu  ftjlv^itrit 
«*PC,  C*ar 
on  both 

tfowcfinx  in  June  and  July 


\ar..  4c.  Stem  erect,  coloured,  iexuoua,  Prldile*  booked, 
th  Mides.  Snab  divergini,  dedduoiM  befbr*  the  firult  i*  ripe 
U.  a  676 )    Native  of  Oidbcdablre.  ia  hrcdiet.    Oroiring  to 


4^.  R.  MO'LLtS  Led, 


IM.  ei  Sirtviig^  SyiL.  S.  p.  fiSJ. ;  Don'i  MU1„ 

A.  Lrdcbouni  Spmi|$.  8yit »  S.  Pl  &S1. 

I^Me.  C!lor.,  4c.   Qvaries  orate,  glancou*. and  prirkly,  a*  will 

■tid  puboKent.  as  weli  a*  the  peiiol««.     LeaAeU  obriui , 

biCM.  (Pw'f  Aftf^i  ii  p.  577)     XaUvo  of  Caucviux.    Inti.. 

of  f^ota  4  ft  tofiit,  and  flowering  In  June  and  July. 


The  toft-leaved  Rose. 

s.  p,  sn. 


•  44>.  /f.  A 'lb  A  Lin.     The  comiium  white  Ro6e. 
Lin.  Sp.,  705. ;  Uwr.  Rot.,  t  «3l  fi«.  S2.  ^. ;  (Ed.  fl  Dm.,  t.  m&  ;  Red.  Bm. 


■nd  p.  17. ;  l^on'*  Mill. 
IL  wit 


«.  p.  577 


witaUulDut  Gat.  Mcmtaub.^  t  9k 
LowT  Ro«.,  t  tfJ  25.  3SL  37  i   CEd.  Fl  Dan^  t  lS15i 
MoDt«ub.»  t.  M.  i  and  our j4|g.  it)6. 

liiS^r.  CAar.,  4*^.  LcaHeU  oblong,  glaucous,  rather  na- 
ked above,  i<inipl>  semited.  Fnckles  straightish  or 
falcate,  blender  or  strong,  without  bristles.  Sepals 
pinnate,  reHexed.  Fruit  unarmed.  (Dons  MiU.^ ii. 
p.  577.)  Native  of  Piedmont,  Cochin-Cbina,  Den- 
mark, France,  and  Saxony .  Flowers  large,  eithcx 
white,  or  of  the  most  delicate  blush  colour,  with  a 
grateful  fragrance.  Fruit  oblong,  scarlet,  or  blood- 
coloured.  A  shrub,  growing  from  \  ft.  to  10  it.  in 
height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varietiei.  The  garden  varieties  are  very  numerous; 
and  some  of  the  muHt  beautiful  are  the  double, 
Bemidouble,  and  single  blush;  tliD  celestial,  a  wdl-kiiown  favourite;  the 
great,  small,  and  cluster  maiden's  blush;  the  double  thornless;  and  the 
double,  semidouble,  and  single  white.  The  rose  blanche  a  coeur  vert,  the 
bouquet  bljuic,  and  the  blanche  de  La  Belgique  ore  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful  French  varieties  of  this  species. 


^^  j  viL  Rubiginbsee  Lindl, 

DctAmAm.    Am  nMnoew,  rurty ;  the  loare*  of  the  ipecioi  being  ujntally  fUmlabed  with  nut. 
cowiiTM  fuUMla  Moeatb. 

Sect,  Char,f4'C.  Prickles  unetpal,  sometimes  bri.Htle-fornicd,  rarely  wanting. 
Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  glandular,  with  diverging  serratures.  SepalB  per- 
manent. Disk  thickened.  Hoot-shoots  arched.  The  numerous  glands  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  will  be  suiicieal  to  |)revcnt  anything  else  being 
referred  to  this  section  ;  and  olthoui^h  R.  toinentosa  hu.H  sometiraes  glandiiltu* 
leaves,  the  ineouality  of  the  (>rickles  of  the  .species  of  Riibiginosie,  and  their 
red  fruity  will  clearly  distinguish  thcin.  {Dtm\K  MUL^  ii.  p.  ij77.)  This  division 
includes  all  the  eglantine,  or  sweet-briar,  rosea. 
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47.  E.  luVea  Dadon,    The  yellow  Eglantine  Rose. 

I  mXL  Diet.,  Ka  IL :  Lawr.  Ro*.,  L  l£;  Cutt  Bot  Mus-,  1 96(  » 

/{.  riv'Udft  Ottml  X>j««..  ISvi  is. 

C&i.  i   RoHig.  Rm, 


8p.  70a,  Rod.  Ro*.,  1.  |L  <i9.  i 
GJ>.  J  R.  cire»  Aouif .  fla*  t  2. 
i   Curt,  Hoc   Mjfr,  I.  36i  i    Red.  Ro»., 


Idtm^fiiMikfi^.     DoiImi.  Pempt,  11 

Don'»  Mill,,  2- n.  ij77. 
StfMonyfwrJ.     H-  Eiiantiria   Lin. 

chJtjruiitiyila  £ArA,  A-J/r.,  i  p. 

{.  i  ;  And  outfit-  ^. 

Spec.  Char^  ^v.    Prickles  straight.    Leaflets  deep  green.  ^^       49-; 

Sepals  nearly  entire,  setigerous.  Petals  flat,  concave. 
Flowers  deep  yellow,  large,  cup,shaped»  solitary.  Fruil 
unknown.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Gennany  and  the  south 
of  France;  introduced  in  I5!>0;  growing  from  3I\.  to 
4r  iL  high,  and  flowering  in  June. 

m  R.  /.  2*uhruhra  Red.  Roa.,iii.  p.  73.,  with  a  fig. — 

Peduncles  rather  hfiipid  and  glandular.  Lcavea 

and   petioles  glabrous.     Stem  prickly  at  the 

base.     Prickles  unequal,  scattered.     Petals  of 

a  lurid  red  above,  and  yellowish  beneutli.     Stigmas  yellow.  {Don*» 

MtU.,  ii.  p.  577.) 
i  R.  /.  3  pttnicea  Lindl.  Roa.,  p.  84.;  R.  pu-         c  ^^         a.      4i>t* 

nicea  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  12.,  Ratsig,  Ro*,, 

t.  5. ;    R*  cinnamoniea  Roth  Ft.  Germ.,  i. 

p.  217.;    R.  \\itea  bkotor  Jacq.   VimJ.,  i. 

t,  L,  Laufr.  Rom.,  t.  6.,    Sims  Bot.  Mag., 

i.  1077.;  R.  Eglanteria  punlcea  Red.  /?(>*.,!. 

p.  71.  t-  24.;  R.  Eglantcria  hicolor  Dec. 

Fl.   Fr.,  w.  p.  437. ;    and  our  ^fig.  498. ; 

hm  the  petals  licaHet  above,  and  yellow 

beneath. 

•  48.  R.  RUBioiNo'sA  Lin.    The  rmty-leaved  Rose,  Sweet  Briar,  vr  EgtatOuis. 


iemtHtaUioH.    I^.  ManL,  tf.  p.  9di,  i  Dec  Plrod.^8.  p.  flOi.;  Don'*  MilL 

ynCMMMTfl.     H.%\iKt\mitiLtgktf.Seak,\.^9Sl^ . 

lin.  8p.,  edit   1.  {».  «9l.  i     A  Agf^Mit  8m9i  FL  Pit.,  fn  475. ;    R.  rtOiigiuAM  parvllU>n 

Emm.,  xaa. 

BoC«  L  len. :  Curt  Ft  Lond.,  1 1 16. ;  Jaoq.  Auatr 
krhkiilir '      " 


'H!E^^,'i  m^UR^'SgtaJiriit  Mill.  DicL,  No, «., 

~       -  .-^-    if^^ 

Uwr.  Bfl^.  t  4L  61. 


L50. 


cEtS.  U)d74  i'Scliku^r  Uandl).,  t  134.  ^  and  but  Jig.  4SS, 

Spec.  Cltar.t  i^c.  Prickles  hooked,  compressed,  with 
smaller  stroighter  ones  bterspersed.  Leaflets 
elliptical,  doubly  Nerrattd,  hairy,  clothed  beneath 
with  rust-coloured  glands,  8epals  pinnate,  and 
bristly,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Fruit  obovate, 
bristly  towards  the  base.  (Uon*s  Mill.,  ii.p.  577.) 
Native  throughout  Europe,  nnd  of  Caucasus.  In 
Britain,  in  bushy  places,  on  a  dry  gruvclly  or  chalky 
soil.  Leaves  sweet-scented  when  bruised.  Flowx>rs 
pink.  Fruit  scarlet,  obovate  or  elliptic.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  in  height,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July. 

Vametitt. 

mVLr.%  raHUnUAna,  Red.  Sot,  S.  p.  !!&.  with  a  Hr.  —  Fruit  ovate  and  hi«pld.   PtIcUm  of  the 

braochc*  «oinewh«t  horismtol    IiOiflei*  nearly  glabrouif  atwre    Flowen  tvbitc 
•  IL  rj_3  rotundtfbiia  LlndL  Bote,  «a.~BnnchM  flBfellifona.     1ie«0etf  roundish  and  *mal1 
ly  jjlobow. 


4»9 


Tubeafthc  calfx  Dearly  si 


,iumI 


"anchM  flagellifo 
^labnyua.  Flowe 


.^  .         _  <T»  ioliUry.    A  native  of  OtTmanr 

A  R.  r.  4  acMJtatUttma  Dup.  Gym.  Ro«i,  J^  ta.  Red.  ct  Thor.  Rot..^  p.  \n.  —  VUmett  uiiially 

KtUtarr,    Prieklaa  stnujriitiah  and  very  numenxUL    Utually  ctitlivat<Nl  in  gan\cn*. 
mKr.S  mtmorAUs  Red.  et  Thoi,  Roa.,  ^  p.  2a,  with  «  fig.  •  La&AcIj  large  and  thiti.    Pridck* 

•tralghliah  and  few.     A  native  of  France 
mVLr-C  u,aI„UALt  LindL  Roa..N7.i  A  tenuigiandufiHa  jVrr.  Fl  Par.,  Ifty,  ;  R.  r.  Egtonnrta 

n\-  I'l  Lm.  TVaiw.:  /t  acmMmlrcnt  A^A  FLOftm.,  I.  p.  Sin  ;  boa  0owit» 

■CI  iclfc    Fruit  ffinboM,  aluMHt  unooih.    Fedunclea  hwpld.    Braochea  very 

prp  ,         lt'«  hwiked. 

tt  B.  r.  7  friilKra  >t:r.  in  thx.  Prffd.  ha>  the  IraflcU  and  prUolea  puberultma. 

•  ft.  r.SfmMrf^/fArw  I.inill.  Rot.  has  lars?  f!owcr»  and  glabraua  purple  Ihilt.     T1»t  IraAfftt 

•f*  Mailjr  naked,  and  iho  pedunriei  glalmiua 

•  H  r.  9  WNV*^  SM*  *im  «f*Ct  «t«Ma,  broad  laafleU,  and  armMauble  iowen. 


7«6 


ARBORETUiM    AND    FRUTICETUM, 


PART  III. 


tkVLr.  ITf  rphtulifdiia  Ser.  In  Dee.  Prod  tut  larf*  pcicklo,  itnight  uid  mmewtul  deSc&ed  i 

\\'.''         '       Het«,  cpinulocebcdeath. 
«  R.  r  i.tndL  Ro«.,  8$.->Branch««  vcTjr  flefxiblr.    LealleCi  nearly  orbicular.    Brae. 


m  a 


Gonien  I'n: 
double.  luv 


LindL  Ro*.,  145.,  i»  a  dwarf  cbrub.  with  briftly  branchw,  roundish  leaA 
r*  of  ft  pale  roa©.«olour. 

of  lli«  b««t  for  ao  arboretum  arc,  the  bluib,  cluiter,  double,  dwarf,  acini- 
,  tree  double,  and  white  K'nililuuble. 


•  49.  R,  sUAVE^OLENS  PuTsh.     Tlie  sweet-scented  Rose,  American  Stoeet 

Briar,  or  JEgiarUine. 

JdaUifiaUiim.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Scvt,  vnJ  1.  n.S4IL:  Don*a  Mill,  S.  |i.578. 
SjfHoy/mta,    R.  rubigiiibu  ain)  Egtnntiria  of  the  Atiutriea* 


iM^  B^fl/n.  Rot.  Anur.  In  Ann.  Pkjfi.,  6. 


0pfc.  Char.,  ^t.  Prickin  icaUerrd.  itmlght  Petioles  beset  with  glandular  brUUcc  LcafleU 
ovate,  wrratcd^  fpuringljr  ylnndulnr  beneath.  Flowm  unially  solitary.  Peduncle*  bractcale. 
Fruit  oMle.  t/)o»i'*  iViU.,  il  p.  578.)  Kalivp  of  North  America.  Leaves  sweet-scented  when 
bruised.  Flowers  pink.  Seftals  entire.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  o/  5  ft  or  6(1.,  and  Bowrr. 
tng  in  June  and  July. 

A  50.  R.  micra'ntiia  Sm,    The  small^flowered  Hose,  or  Sweet  Briar. 

Jdtni^eaHon.    Smith  in  Ens.  Bot.,  t.  £««. ;  X><m**  Mill.,  S.  p.  578. 

S^nanyme.      R.  rubiginCMa  0  ralcrilitlia  tJmtl,  Rof.,  p.  S7.,  witJi  erroneous  tTTlonrines. 

Spec.  Char.,  n^c.  Pricklea  hooked,  «CAttcre<1,  nearly  unifDrm.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated, 
hairy,  glandular  bencMh.  Sepals  pinridto.  Fruit  elliptic,  rather  bristly,  contracted  at  the  tuni' 
iniL  Stem*  itragBlinu,  (DoW*  mil,\\.  p,  .578.5  Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  ihiclieU,  chleily 
in  the  nouth  of  KnsjUrtd.  U-.svj'i  iweet-scenied.  Flowcn  fDUll,  pale  red  A  thruU,  t*om  ♦  it  to 
5  ft  in  height,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 

m  51.  R,  SB'PiUM  TkuiL     The  Hetlge  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Jdemiification.    Thuil.  Fl.  Pnr.  iS&. ;  Borr.  in  Etig.  BoL  Suppl,  t  3651  -,  Dnti's  Mill.,  2.  57a. 

JBMWfiwffifff.  R.  helvetica  ami  R.  n^yrtifdlU  HaU;  R.  c«nlt»#  Dec  fL  Fr.^  ed.  d.^o.9617.j  JL 
agrlntis  Sati  Ft.  Pit,,  1.  p^  471. :  R.  i>U«rrftt«.  R.  nucmcirpt,  and  R.  ttipulirit  Mtr.  Ft.  For., 
m,  ex  Dw.,  f.  15. 

Xngratfing.     Eng.  Bot.  Suppl,  t  G&M. 

Spec.  Char.,  4r.  Fririilcs  dendrr.  Brftochei  Hexuotts.  Leaflets  thlnlng,  acute  ■!  both  ends. 
Flowers  usually  solitary.  Fruit  pollihed.  Sepal*  pinnate,  with  very  narrow  segments.  {Dem't 
MUL.  ii.  p.  578.)  Native  of  Eiirnf*.  in  hedges ;  In  England,  new  Hrldport,  Warwickshire.  Flowers 
■mall,  pli^     A  thrub,  growing  frora  4  ft  to  6  ft  in  height,  and  dowering  in  June  and  July. 

tt  52.  R.  ibe'hica  Slcv.     The  Iberian  Rose. 

limHpcatitfi,    8ter.  in  BieU  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  343. ;  Dt.n**  MilL,  £^  p.  57& 

SpiK.  Char.,  4rr.  Caullne  prickles  scatteretl,  hooked,  (lUatedi  at  the  base  Petioles  glatiduiar  and 
prickly.  Leaflcif  Urocid,  ovate,  glandularly  liiKrriitcd,  apU  tic«et  with  glands  on  both  surfaces. 
Fruit  ovate,  imornh,  or  with  a  few  brutles,  jm  wcli  «*  die  peduncles.  (£>0it'«  MilL,  11.  p.  578.)  Na- 
tive of  Eastern  Ibcna.  about  the  town  of  Kirichinval.  Very  rtearly  allied  to  R  pulverul^nta. 
according  to  Bieijentein.  A  »hnib,  growing  from  4  ft  to  6  R.  in  height,  «Qd  floweritig  in  Jutteand 
July.     Introduced  in  18^ 

J*  53.  R.  GLnTiNO^SA -SniiiJl.     TFic  ckmmy  Rose,  or  .Briar. 

Jd0nt^jiti&n.    Smith.  FL  Gnec  Prod.,  1,  p.  .948. ;  F\.  Grsc.,  I  482. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  2.  p.  57a 
Bfrnni/mtr,    R  rubiKin^^i  erotica  R(d,  Rm.,  1.  p.  9a.  and  p.'123.  t  47. ;  R.  rubiglnbsa  sphKrocfcrpA 

Deiv-  Jovm,  Btit.^  1813,  L  118.,  Cupan.  Pampk,,  cd.Lt.6L 
^Mf.  Ckttr.t  ^c.  BraiKhes  pilose.  Prickles  nutoermm,  falcate.  Leaflets  roundish,  coancly  serrated, 
hotry,  gUuidutar,  and  viscid  or  both  turfaccs.  Fruit  and  i>e(I  uncles  beret  with  it  I  fl'  i>n!it(o».  '.D'/n't 
Mtl.,  \l  ^  SUB,)  Flowers  pale  bluih.  BepaU  sia>innnau\  Pruit  narlet.  N»tive  of  Mount  P»r- 
tiiiasus,  and  of  Sicily  and  tandia,  on  th«?  mountains.  Introduced  in  USUI  ;  growing  to  tlie  ijeight 
of  S ft  or  3ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July 

«  51-,  R.  Klv'kii  Bess,     Kluki's  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar. 

IdtrntUaiHon.     BeM.  Cat  Hort  Crem..  1816,  Sui^L,  4.  p.  19. ;  Bleb.  H.  Taur.  SuppL,  3i5. ;  Dool 

Hill,  9.  PL  £7fl 
SfnonifmM*.    R,  rubiginbaa  Bieb.  Ft.  Tiatrr.,  No.  Ef79.,  exclusive  of  the  lynonymM }   R.  OoribAndA 

Siev,  ;  R.  bali&mea  Bat. 
Spec.  Char.,  S(r.     Caultne  prickles  atronj;,  compressed,  dilated  at  the  Iwse,  recurved.     Pettolei  vll- 

lou*  and  prickly.     Leaflets  tvaM,  elliptic,  acute,  shjryity  biscrTatod,  with  llie  rerraturcs  glandular, 

villous  alKtve.  but  ruity  and  glanduUr  Iwneath.     PeiluuL-les  and  truit  benet  with  glandular  bris-tles. 

{Don't  A/iil.,  iL  p.  37!^.^     Floweii  pink.     Allied  to  //.  rublginhsa,  aceontJug  to  Biclier»ceiu ;  but, 

aeoording  to  BesstT,  to  R  ^.Iba.     Native  of  Tauria.    Introduced  in  181^ {  growing  to  the  height  or 

5  ft  or  Sit,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

*  55.  R.  Mdntezu^m.«  Humb.     Montezuma's  Rose,  or  Briar. 

idai^cation.     Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Red.  Roa.,  1.  p.  55.  :  Don's  Milt,  1  p.  579. 

Eitgrmtfiitg.    Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Red.  Ro«.,  !,  p.  55.  t  i& 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Petioles  armc^d  with  little  hooked  prlaklfs.  BrAOcbes  iinarmed.  Lcs0et*  ovate, 
sharply  MTratCtl,  glabrous.  Flowers  sotitar)-,  terminal.  Tube  of  calyk  elliptic,  and,  a«  well  as  the 
pedunrle*.  glabrous.  ^Doh's  MtU.,  11.  p.  '279.)  Nnlive  of  Mexico,  ofi  the  chj»jii  of  iKjr|>hyrf  moun- 
tains  which  bound  the  valley  of  Mexico  ou  the  north,  at  tlie  elevation  of  HIG  toi»«,  on  die  top 
of  Cerro  Ventoiii,  near  the  mine  of  Saw  Pedro.  Flowers  pale  red.  Sepals  compounil,  dilated  at 
the  end.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4 it  to  6  ft,  ahd  flowthng  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1625. 
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§  viii.  Cantna  Lindl. 


DentaiUm.  From  canintu,  belonging  to  a  dog ;  because  R.  canlna  Is  commonly  called  the  dog  rose. 
The  name  is  applied  to  this  section,  because  all  the  species  contained  in  it  agree  Id  character  with 
Acanlna. 

Seci,  Char,,  Sfc.  Prickles  equal,  hooked.  Leaflets  ovate,  glandless  or  glan- 
dular, with  the  serratures  conniving.  Sepals  deciduous.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat.     Larger  suckers  arched.  (Don*s  MM,,  ii.  p.  579.) 

tt  56.  R.  CAUCA^sBA  PaU.    The  Caucasian  Dog  Rose. 


LindL  Roa.,  pl  97. ;  Don's  MilL,S. 
351.  P 


Idtntmcatkm.    Fall  Ross.,  t.  It 

P.OT9. 
^mtmyme.    R.  leuc&ntha  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur. 
EngravingM.    Lind.  Ros.,  t  U.;  and  ouryi;;. 

Spec.  Char.y  8fc.  Prickles  strong,  recurved.  Leaf- 
lets soft,  ovate.  Calyx  and  peduncles  hispid. 
Sepals  simple.  Fruit  smooth.  {Don*s  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  579.)  Flowers  large,  growing  in  bunches, 
white  or  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  10  ft.  to  12fl.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Litroduced  in  1798.  This  species,  as 
grown  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is  of 
a  robust  habit,  with  glaucous  leaves,  flowering 
and  fiiiiting  freely.  The  plant  is  a  useful  one  for 
the  filling  up  of  large  shrubberies. 

ft  57.  R,  CANi^NA  Lin 


The  common  Dog  Rose. 

Identification.    Lin.  So.,  701 ;  Don's  MUl..  S.  p.  57a 

SjfnoHjfmes.  xR.  dumklis  Becktt.  Forstb.,  S4L  and  939.  ex  Rau. ;  R.  and^av^nsis  Sat.  Fl.  Main,  et 

Loir.t  1891,  Red.  Ros.,   8.  p.  a  t  3. ;   R.  gladca  Lois,  in  Den.  Joum.iR.  arv6nsis  Schrank  Fl. 

Man.  i   R.  glauciscens  Mer.  Par. ;   R.  nltens  Mer.,  l.c.;R.  teneriB;Snsis  Doitn  Hort.   Cant., 

ed.  8.  p.  169. ;   R.  senUc^isa  Jckar.  Acad.  Uandl.,  34.  p.  91.  t  3. 
EngravingM.    tag.  Bot,  t  S92. ;  FL  Dan.,  t.  555. ;  Curt  Lond.,  1 299. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t  SI.  29. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  strong,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  pointed, 
cjuite  smooth.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  rather  bristKr, 
hke  the  aggregate  flower  stalks.  {BorCt  Mill.,  ii.  p.  579.)  Native  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  north  of  Africa;  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  hedges,  woods, 
and  thickets.  Flowers  rather  large,  pale  red,  seldom  white. 
Fruit  ovate,  bright  scarlet,  of  a  peculiar  and  very  grateful  fla- 
vour, especially  if  made  into  a  conserve  with  sugar.  The  pulp 
of  the  thiit,  besides  saccharine  matter,  contains  citric  acid, 
which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.  The  pulp,  before  it  is  used, 
should  be  carefully  cleared  from  the  nuts  or  seeds.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  fl.  or  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  Jiuy. 
VarielieM. 

A  R.  c.  2  surculbta  Woods  in  Lin.  Trans,  only  differs  from 
the  species  in  having  remarkably  strong  shoots,  bearing 
sometimes  great  plenty  of^  flowers. 
•  R.  c.  3  nuda  Woods  1.  c.  differs  very  slightly  from  the  -q. 


R.  c.  4  aciph^Ua  Lind.  Ros.,  p.  99. ;  R.  aciphylla  Rau.,  69. 

with  a  fig..  Red.  Ros.^  ii.  p.  31. 1. 13.,  and  our ^gs.  501. 

502.;  is  a  verv  remarkable  variety,  from  the  straightness  of  its  shoots, 

and  its  singular  habit  of  growth.     The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both 

surfaces,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  _^ 

of  thp  species.  ^^ 

R.  c.  5  a:gyptiaca  Lind.  Ros.,  p.  99. ;  R.  indica 

Fonk.  JEgvp.    Descr.y  113.;   has  the   leaflets 

broader  and  more  glabrous  than  the  species. 
R.  c.  6  hurbonidna  De.sv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813;   R. 

gallica  burbonica  Red.  Rot.,  i.  p.  74. ;  has  the 

leaflets  rather  cordate,  and  the  flowers  purple 

and  semidouble. 
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A  R.  r.  7  mUtu  Desr.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.,  Ser.  Mel.,  L  p.  43.; 

R,  nitens  Desv.  in  Mer.  Fl.  Par.^  192. ;  has  smooth  shining  leaflets, 

and  ovate  fruit, 
tt  R.  c.  8  obiusifblia  Desr.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  15.;   B.  obtustfolia 

Desv.  Journ,  Bot,,  ii.  p.  1809,  p.  3 17.;  B.  leucantha  Lois.  Bot.  1802, 

Bast.  Suppl.,  32.,  Dec.  Prod.  Fl.  Fr.,  v.  p.  335.,  but  not  of  Bieb. ; 

has  the  leaflets  radier  pilose  beneath, 
tt  R.  c.  9  glaucescens  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R.  glaucescens 

Desv.  in  Mer,  Ft.  Par.,  192. ;  B.  canina  glauca  Desv.  Journ.  Bot., 

1813,  p.  1 16.;  is  a  native  of  France,  with  slender  prickles,  and  leaves 

that  are  glaucous  beneath, 
a  R.  c.  10  Schottmna.  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  1 16. ;  B.  glauca  Schott  ex 

Besser  Enum.,  64.;  is  a  native  of  Podolia,  with  rugged  unarmed 

branches  and  smooth  fruit. 

•  R.  c.  1 1  pUosiuscmla  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  115.;  B.  humilis  Bess, 

Suppi.  Cat.  Crem.,  4.;  B.  nitidula  Beu.  Enum.,  p.  20.  and  61.;  R. 
friedlanderiana  Besser.  Enum.,  46.  60.  63. ;  B.  colUna  Bau.  Enmm^ 
No.  163.;  has  the  branches  prickly,  the  petioles  tomentose  and 
hi^id,  and  the  fruit  ovate  and  rather  snH>otb. 

•  R.  r.  l2/astigidla  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  1 14.;  B.  fastigiata  Bast. 

Supp.,  30.,  Dec.  Fr.  v.  p.  535.,  Bed.  Bos.,  ii.  p.  3. ;  if,  styldsa  3 
Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  ii.  p.  317. ;  has  the  prickles  strong,  and  the  fruit 
smooth ;  it  is  a  stiff  upright-growing  plant,  a  native  of  France. 

•  R.  c.  \^  hispida  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;   B.  canina  var. 

lanceolata,  grandidentata,  and  o%'oidMis  Desv.  1.  c,  p.  1 14.  and  115.; 

B.  andegavensis  Bast,  Eu.,  189.,  Supp.,  29.,  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  v.  p.  539., 

Bed.  Bos.  iL  p.  9. ;  B.  sempervirens  Beut.  Ess.,  p.  188.,  Bau.  Enum,, 

120.,  Undl.  Bos.,  p.  142.,  but  not  of  Lin.;  has  the  fruit  and  peduncles 

hispid,  and  the  branches  prickly, 
tt  R.  c.  14  microcarpa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  115.,  has  the  leaflets 

velvety  beneath,  and  the  fruit  small,  ovate,  and  glabrous.     It  is  a 

native  of  France, 
tt  R.  r.  15  Aferoiiana  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  614.;   B.  biserrata  Mer. 

Fl.  Par.,  190.,   Bed.  Bos.,  iii.  p.  27.;  very  closely  resembles  the 

species,  except  in  the  fruit  being  somewhat  larger, 
tt  R.  c.  16  ambigua  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  B.  malmundia^ 

rensis  Lejeune  PL  Spa.,  i.  p.  231.,  Bed.  Bos,,  p.  34. ;  has  the  fruit 

and  peduncles  smooth, 
tt  R.  c.  17  squarrbsa  Rau.  Enum.,  77. ;  B.  canina  /3  Diet.  Fl.  Taur.,  I 

p.  400.,  ex  Bau.  L  c,  has  the  leaflets  doubly  serrated,  and  is  a  native 

of  Germany. 

•  R.  r.  18  TubiJTura  Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  6 14.,  has  flowers  resem- 

bling those  of  the  conunon  raspberry. 

•  58.  B.  Fo'bster/  Sm.     Forster*s  Dog  Rose. 

lintt^fieatkm.    Smith  Encl  FL.  2.  p.  39SL ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  BoC  SuppL.  2611.;  Don't  MitL.S.p.  5Ba 

amuomime.    R.  caillna  /3  and  >-,  Woods  in  Lin.  TVonx.,  IS.  p.  S9S. 

tmgnmug.    Ehf.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S61L 

^tc.  Ckmr.,  %c.  V^Kkit*  ■cittend,  conical,  hooked.  Leaflet*  nmply  wrTated,  smooth  abore.  but 
hwry  on  the  libt  beneath.  Sepah  doubly  pinnate.  Fruit  enipttcal,  smooth,  like  the  aggregate 
fower  stalks.  (Am'«  HOL,  il  p.  58a)  A  natire  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  plentiftil  in  iSgUnd. 
Flowcts  pale  re±  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  flowoing  in  June  and  July. 

m  59.  B.  dlmbto'rum  TkmU.     The  Thicket  Dog  Rose. 

UaU^fieatkm.    ThoiL  Ft  Par..  250. :  Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t  S6ia  ;  Don's  MU.,  S.  bl  5Ba 
Smummmet.    R.  leocintha  fi  anitinitia  BatL  in  Dec.  FL  Pr.,  5.  p.  5S5. ;  R.  thvium  Bbrkk.  ex  Rau. 

Emmmt.,  7SL ;  R.  aolstitiAIis  Bet*.  Prim,  FL  GaiL,  324 ;  A.  corymWfera  GmH.  FL  Bad.  M*.,  SL 

Pl4S7. 
Emgtuwii^.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  9510. 


Spec  Ckmr.,  #r.  Prickles  numerous,  scattered,  hooked.  Leaflets  simply  serrated,  hairy  on  both 
L  Sepals  pinnate,  deciduous.  Peduncles  aggregate,  slightly  hairy.  Ftuit  eUipttcal, 
,mt  kM«as  the  bracteas.  iDom^s  Wll.,  ii.  p  58a)     Natire  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  and  found. 


in  BimnJ,  in  th«  soathern  counties,  tnit  seMosn  in  any  abundance    Flowers  reddish.  A  shrub, 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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60.  R.  BRACTE'st:K?<i»   Wtwdi.    The  bractescent  Dt>g  Rose. 


VL  y,  916L  (  Doo'l  MIU.,  £.  (l  iSBO. 
^VM      Lcallrls  nv^f---    »im-^»t  .,r. 
t-     Sepult  p 
I  loot  t).      Don' 
t^eam^   about   Llreriou.  u-.  mI   Amblctofi,    ■ 

A  shrub.  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  high,  aijU  Duwcnng  m  Jun«  and  July. 


IdenmUMtiam.     Wood*  Id  Un.  Tmo*,, 
SjD«c.  CAarj,  ^.     Prickle*  ag}frf-r<*  ■    »■ 
DMth.     Bractcaji  rl*in«  mucl-i 
OCC*«ion«U)r  ratlicr  hairy^.     Ii 


a  6K  /?.  sarmentaVea  Simrtz.     The  sannentaceous  JD*^  Rose. 

tdemifieatian.     Bwarts  MHS  ;  Wood*  In  Lin,  Tram.,  M.  p.  1^3.  :  Don'*  Mill,  S.  p.  5B(K 

Ammm^whw.     /t.  iclAurophflU  IFimtA  Gcogr.  Dittrib.^  45. ;  A,  euilna  HotA  Fl.  Germ^  «.  p.  SfiO . 

Engnvimg.  Curt  I>ond..  fsiiC.  5,  t  Ji. 

j^.  CAd/'.,  j^c.  Piiel(Jr«  hooked.  Lndeti  ovate,  doubly  lemtad,  amooth.  gliindutar.  Pt'dunckv 
aagn'iiatc,  f month  or  mlnutelr  briiitJv.  Svp«U  pinnate,  deciduoua.  Fruit  bn)adl]r  elliptic,  nakcil. 
[Dan"!  Mill,  ti.p-5H0.)  Kattve  of  Euroitc,  coi/itnoD  in  hedge*  and  bwiiaj  place*;  plentlfkil  m 
Britain.  Huwen  piiili,  and  fragraoL  Fruit  trarlet ;  a*  gratcfut  to  the  palate,  prciliabl]{r,  a*  th.>t 
of  H.  canliu,  with  which  ihia  rquaJlv  common  plant  1*  generally  couarounded.  A  tbrub,  8  ft  r>» 
10  ft  high  ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

•  62,  R.  cb'sia  Sm,     The  grey  Dog  Rose. 

Idenfification.    Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t  8SCT, ;  Don'i  Mid.,  2  p.  380. 

Sjfmoiifmtt.    R,  canlfui^b^aceo*  ^ift.  Rot.  Siux.  Trmt.,  1.  |i.  2  ;  ,R.  caolna  C  e»'«la  LimtL  Rot , 

Engmmiig,    Eng,  Bat.,  L  £167. 

^kC  Ckar.,  SfC.    Prirlcte*  h<vilccd,  uniform     I-pnflot«  olHtirHral,  «pmeTvtiat  dO'iMy  *eTT3tM,  it^aut^o  . 

bAlrrheix,/'  --,-,:-  i  .  --  I-  ,, ,  i-.,     ■■'  • 

Fruit  dliF'^  .1 


. arcitukiyii  niic,  »v 


vs.  and  ny  mv    »nn.-    m    iAnn    jd\         f  n(W(  K  ,'i  MMiiTti 

ally  whiife  ^A  fhrab,  from  ♦  ft  to  ft  n.  in  heigi  i  n  July. 

•'63.  R.  Bo'rbkr/ Wooui.     liuuur's  l>og  Rose. 

.     Wood*  in  Lin.  Trarifc,  12.  p.  'ilO.;    Don'*  Mill.,  i  p  r*a 

il.  dunaet^rum  Smith  iti  £'««.  R<,  t.  «57tt  i    ^  "■' <',;,  .>  £j»rf/.  J!«f,,  p,  8ft. ;  «. 

'ruUlgint***  Incidbra  Hook.  Lo^^(L,   t  117.;     It  nfeplum  JV  '    £'i»«(P«.  BO.?   but  not  of 

TtiuTl. ;  R,  ait'lnii  Rtnt.  £««]*».,  79  -,  IL  unciiu-IU  ^  .fir.  r  f 

EHgr0f*«gt.     Eng.  BoL,  t.  S.'iTa  ;  Hook.  Lotxl.,  t.  117 

5;iirr.  CMar.,  4^c.  Prirkltit  hookMl.  Ix^adcl*  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  without  jtlandi  SrpiJ* 
ptnrf»te,  often  doubly  pinnate,  deciduoua  Flower  ftalk*  afngrcgate,  hairy.  Fruit  clliptirJil, 
Moooth.  Native  of  Britain,  in  h<«lKea  and  IbicWeta.  [Don^t  MilL^  il  p.  Sih.)  flowerv  pate  rinl 
Ftult  dMfi  tcaxiet     A  thrub,  growing  rrvoi  6  ft.  lo  10  ft  in  height ;  (lowering  in  June  iiid  July. 

•  64.  R.  RUBBipo'tiA  IV/.     The  red-leaved  Do^  Rose. 

ViH.  Daupb.,  a  p.  5*0. ;  Uon'j  Mill,  i  Pl  581. 
R  multlBbm  Rrm.  AeL  Lata.,  1.  p  70.  L  6.  ;  ff.  nibictinda  Itnil  PU.  In  Roem.  Ari/>  . 
'3,  ^'J76.  }  R.  Ibrlda  Amir.  RttM. ;  R.  (rlnnambmea  y  rubrifliiJa  Rrd.  Rot.,  I.  p.  134. 
MmgrapiiUM     Bel).  In  Act  Taur,  l-»\  p  SS9   t  9.  :  Jacq.  Fragtn.,  70.  t  M&  ;  Red.  Boa.^  1.  p.  .: 
t  4.  i  Undl  in  Bot  Keg.,  t.  «v1iJ. ;  and  our  Jig.  3iM. 

Sj>ec.  C/rnr.j  Sec.  Prickles  small,  (iistJUil,  Leaflets 
ovate,  and,  a.H  well  as  the  bninche$,  glabroun, 
opaque,  discoloured.  Sepals  narrow,  entire.  Fruit 
orate,  glolH>»c,  smooth.  Flowers  corymbose.  Pe- 
duncles smooth.  (DnH*M  MUt.^  ii.  p.  681.)  Native 
of  Dauj^jhini'^  Austria,  Savoy,  Pyrenees,  and  Au- 
vergne,  in  wootb.     Stems  red.     Leaves  red  at  the  ^  ^^^ 

edges.  Flowers  small,  deep  red.  8epab  narrow,  longer  than  the  petal,<^. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowerin!»  in  June  and 
July  ;  and  producing  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  ahruhbcry,  from  tfic  pinkncss  td" 
its  foliage.  At  the  funeral  of  VTIlars,  who  first  named  and  dcMcribed  this 
rose,  branches  and  flowers  of  it  were  cut  and  strewed  over  his  grave. 

*  I 


t  b.  li.  t.  I. ;  n.  ciMwubmea  glaftca  DcMr 
Iffi. .—  I^Affvta  rtvalt*.     Flower*  red.     Kru.t 


r.  i  hiapUtmJa  Ser.   Mua.   Ilciv  ,  I.  p.  S. 
Jour.  Bot.,  1813.  p.  ISK)..    Red.  Rot..  1.  n. 
•mootb  and  tv » "ii"'«f'     PrduncJn  lii«ptil  ;  and  aeiMli  rntire, 
A  R.  r  3  Rrdaufi*  '  "rcMt,  S.  p.  AUD. — Sitrm*  ,\nd  brniirhcn  r(«(.lidi    Pnckica alender, 

and  fiatdlf  <  ntN  few-flowered.     Pt-taU  a  very  fult  uti,  h  irh  mae^eolourcd 

aii>1  .l'<n<<l   I      ^  (V>n  tupiwacs  this  a  hybrid  hetwi^n  R,  rulmfblla  And  R 


•  R. 


r,  In  Dec.  Pro4.  bM  lb«  item  tnd  bntncbn  unatmod.     It  la  a  lutive  of 

.  I  P   11.  1  /f  . 
I81.\p  'U  .i 
.-i'  ovate  :  the  i 


pinnaitn'j ;  au<j  uu-  nu>t  ^lobuw  aiid  ■notrtb 

3f  8 


.>f  SwllJ{(Li(i.I 
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65.  H.  iSdica  L.     The  Imlian,  or  comvwn  Ckma,  Rose. 

Iff. 


IdemtiftcatioH.     Lin.  Sp..  706.  ;  Don  s  Mill.,  2,   p.  581 
S^tumtttHet,     A.  tunica  Lin.  Smt  I'rg.,  »!.  U.  |i.  :$98. 

H.  Indicik  chl«c»i*i*  letnijiU-nii  .Ser.  ..Vr/.,'  1.  p.  ai, 

u,  79.  i  the  moHHiIy  Ro»c,  the  bluih  China  R«e,  the  Te*^cenU\l  Hote 


A^ tempcrAbrent  cfirnca  Soing-  Bin.,  t  19, 
»Mbmu)Uull 
lltMicr  Indien.  Ro*e  Th*. 


,  IndiKhc  Row,  Ger. 
EngraviHgM,     Ijwr.  Ko«,,  L 


At\i  OiiT^g.  50i. 


301 


Rod.  Rot,  1.  p,  51,  L  l+i,  p.  33,  t.  15, 

^ec.  Char.,  Src  Stem  upright^  whitish,  or  grci'n,  or 
purple.  Prickles  stout,  falcate,  ilistant.  Leaflets 
3 — 5 ;  ovate-acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  gla- 
brous, serrulate ;  the  surfiiccs  of  different  colours. 
Stipules  very  narrow,  connate  with  the  petiole, 
almost  entire,  or  serrutc.  Flowers  solitary,  or  in 
panicles.  Stamens  bent  inwards,  Petliincle  Huh- 
articuiate,  mostly  thickened  upwards,  and  with  the 
calyx  smooth,  or  wrinkled  and  bristly.  (Drc. 
/Vorf.,  ii.  p.  600.)  Native  of  China,  near  Canton. 
Flowers  red,  usually  semidoublc-  Petioles  setlge- 
rous  and  prickly.  Petals  obcordatc.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft,  to  20  ft,,  and 
flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
in  I7b9. 

Varietift.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  rose  cultivated  in  England  ;  but  the  gar- 
den varieties  of  it  are  very  generally  confounded  with  those  of  It.  scmpcr- 
fl6ren3.  The  following  are  quite  distinct  j  and  may  each  be  considered  the 
type  of  a  long  list  of  aubvaricties. 

•  R,  I.  2  NoisrtfikiVd  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  B(X>.,   £km'*  MUl,  u.  p.  i>81.    Tfw 

Noisette  Ruse.  (Jig.  505.)  —  Stem  firm, 

and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  prickly. 

Stipules  nearly  entire.     Flowers  pani- 

cled,  very  numerou.s,  setnidouhle,  pale 

red.   Styles  exserted.  This  well-known 

and  very  beautiful  rose  is  almost  in- 
valuable in  a  shrubbery,  from  its  free 

and  vigorous  growth,  and  the  profusion 

of  its  flowers,  which  are  continually 

being  produced  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. Numerous  subvarieties  have  been 

raised  of  the  Noisette  rose,  some  of  the 

most  distinct  of  which  are,  the  R.  i,  N. 

puTpurea  of  Redoute,  which  has  red 

flowers  ;    R.  r.   A".    wiVm,  the    Aime 

Vibert  of  the  French  nurseries,  which 

has  double  white  flowers,,  and  which  is  probably  a  hybrid  l>etwecn 

J?,  indica  and  i?.  uioschata;  R.  i.  ^V.  SmUlm^  Smith's  yellow  Noisette 

rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very  double,  o\'  a  dee|>cr  yellow  than 

the  double  yellow  China  rose  (H,  L  ochroleiica), 

and  disposed  in  clustered  cornubs  of  from  10 

to  22,  and  are  highly  fragrant.     This  new  kind 

of  rose  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  readily  increased 

by  cuttings,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most 

valuable  addition  to  our  already  numerous  list  of 

China  roses.  (Brit.  Fhw.-Gard.  2  Ser.  1. 158.) 
•    R.   i.   3  (Hhratisjiiinn    Lindl.    Rob.,  p,  106.,   Bot, 

R^.,  t.804..  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582. ;  R.  odora- 

tissima  SwL  Hurt,  Suit.  LoiuL ;  /?.  indica  fr^ 

grans  Red.  Ros.^  i.  p.  6.  t,  19.;  and  oar  fig.  506. ; 

thif  tweet^tf  or  tea-scented,  China  Rose  ;  Rose  a 


505 


Ii 


)-^ 


itJd 
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Odeur  de  Th^,  Fr. ;  has  aeraidouble  flowers,  of 
&  most  delicious  fragraocc,  strongly  resemhling 
the  scent  of  the  finest  green  tea.  There  are 
numerous  sub  varieties. 

R.  I.  4  hnoifolia  Lindl.  Ro8.,_p.  106.;  R.  longi- 
foliu  WUU.  Emtm.,  ii.  1079.,  ^«/.  Rtys.^xv.  t.  21,  \ 
U.  semperflorens  var.  7.  iV.  Du  Ham.,  vii. 
p.  2-2,;  /?.  lalicif^lia  Hart.;  und  our  Jig.  507,; 
ktts  the  stems  nearly  unarmed,  and  long  lanceo- 
late leafletB. 

R.  i.  5  piimih  LindL  Ros,,  p.  106.,  U  a  dwarf 
variety,  with  purplish  flowers,  having  ovale 
petah. 

R.  I.  G  can/oph^l/ea  Red.  Ros-,  iii.  p,  69.,  has  the 
flowers  in  a  kind  of  panicle^  and  the  leaflets 
large  and  thin. 

R. ;.  7  jMtindsa  Red.  haa  the  stems  and  branches 
prickly ;  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  red  beneath, 
with  the  stipules  so  finely  denticulated  as  to 
give  them  somewhat  of  a  fringed  or  pannose  appearance<  Flowets 
drooping  a  little,  purple  on  the  outside,  and  with  the  inner  petals 
rose-coloured. 

R.  I.  8  cruaitn  Red.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.;  differing  frotn  the 
above  principally  in  having  the  stems  and  branches  almost  un- 
armed, and  the  stipules  almost  entire. 

R,  I,  9  Fra*mana  llort.  Brit.^  p.  21 1.,  and  DorCi  JIM.,  li.  p.  582.;  a 
hybrid,  with  double  pf nk  flowers. 

R.'j.  10  ruga  Lindl.  Dot.  Reg.,  t.  1389.,  has  double  blush,  changing 
to  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  It.  i.  odora- 
tfssima  and  Ii.  arvcnsis,  brought  from  Italy,  where  it  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Clare.  It  grows  freely,  making  shoots  10  ft.  or  l^  ft.  long  in  a 
season. 

R.  I.  1 1  ovhrtift'ucft  Hot.  Reg.,  the  t/ellow  China  Rotr,  has  large  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  deepening  almost  into  yellow  in  the  centre.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Parks,  in  IS^^,  and  has  rapidly  become  a  great 
fiivourite,  in  pots  and  ornamental  flower-gardens- 

•  66.  R.  sempbrflo'rens  Citrt.    The  ever-flowering  China  Rose. 

/4frH/Mca/iOM.    Curt.  BoL  Biag.,  1 2*4  j  Stolth  ExoL  Bot,  2.  p.  91. ;  Jacq.  Sdiont>r.,  A  p.  ftli.  ;  Don* 
II.  2.  p.  MS.  — I  •'  . 


S^monjfmei. 


R.  diTcr»lf?>lbi  Veni.  Mt.,  t^Xk 


p.  40.  L  lA,  p.  IKJ.  t.  Vi..  and  y.  n 
a.     Lawr.  Ho*.,  t.  33. ;  S.  Du  Hai 


R.  beopd^iMk  Peru  SncJk.»  4  |n  «L ; 


X 


^ 


viL  1  ia  ^  and  our 

Jfjl.  EHin.,  at  a  double  Freitch  variety. 

Sjhec.  Char.,  4"c.  Branches  dark  green,  armed  with 
scattered,  compressed,  hooked  prickles,  and  a 
very  few  glands.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-lanceolate, 
mate-6erratcd,  shining  above,  but  glaucous  and 
jhtly  sctigerous  beneath.  Sepals  compound, 
row.  Fruit  spherical.  (DoiCt  MUL,  ii.  p,  5H2.) 
Native  of  China*  Flowers  solitary*  single,  or  semi- 
double,  deep  crimson.  There  are  some  sery 
splendid  varieties  oi  tliis  species,  with  scmidouble 
criittson  flowers,  in  our  gardens  ;  and  the  French  ^ 
appear  to  have  some  others  still  more  beautiiul, 
which  have  not  yet  l)ecu  imported.  A  shrub, 
introduced  in  1789,  growini;  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  flowering  throu;;hout  the  year. 
For  this  beautiful  rose  we  are  indebted  to  Oilbert  tslatcr,  Esq.,  Low-Layton, 
Ussex,  a  gentleman  to  whose  memory  a  genus  has  not  yet  been  devoted, 
though  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  several  of  our  finest  plants- 

3  F  3 
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«.  67.  H,  La\vrence^\v.4  Swt.     Afm  Lawrence's  Chtna  Rase. 
tdm^^iOH,    Sweet  Hort.  Suburb.;  LindL  Ro«.,  p.  110.  i  Don'i  Min.  2. 

Symi)t^me».  R.  Mmperlltkreiw  minima  Simt  Bol.  Mag.,  t  MfH. ;  R.  Indies 
var.  ■  amitiiindlti  Red,  JSof.,  \.  i>-  &1  ,  Ji.  ftidica  LawrenccaMU  Red. 
Rot.,  S,  p.  as. 

St^rarrnga.     Bed,  Rf*,  1,  p  53. ;  and  oury^.  509. 

.?;ii>c  Char,,  Ac.  Dwarf.  Prickle*  Urfte,  tlout.  (ncvly  «tntichL  LetJieli 
orate  acwf"  tiii--ii  ..tr'.t.^f  i'^iaI*  x-nmin.ir.M  (fJonV  ^//.,  It.  p.  59£^j 
Native  <■  iiiduuble,  paJe  bluth^     A 

•tirub,  I  I  tlip  yejT.     The  beautiful 

little  pL'ir:  it  If!  of  ft.  LawrejiccitBrt  , 

aiidtneyarc  wclJ  wn.nlij,  ol  i:uilur<.,  iram  Ihtir  ixtrenie  <<warniMa  'often 
flowering  wben  not  more  than  ti  hi  h\)th :,  i\ni\  the  bejiuttful  colour  of  their 
tniniature  rtMcbudf ,  the  fietaU  of  which  A)>i>ear  of  a  much  darker  hue  Ulan 
tbo«e  or  the  esfninded  flower. 


5(1!) 


§  ix.   Systi^l4£  Liiidl. 


THrimHon.    From  tim,  tofrether,  and  tttitas^  a  ityle ;  in  relbrence  to  tlie  style*  bHiiig  conatdetL 
/Serf,  Char*     Styles  coliering  together  into  an  elongated  column.     Stipules 
ndnate.     The  habit  of  this  section  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
division.     The  leaver  are  frequently  pennaiient.  (Doii'i  AfilL,  u.  p.  582.) 

1  jc  68.  B.  sy'sTYLA  Bat,     The  connBte-stvletl  Rose. 


SI.  i  Don't  Mill,  £.  p.  mu 

Dett.  Jotim,  Bot.f  «.  p.  S17. :  R. 
A  if  wtjria  m  or&ta  L/mU.  Rat., 


tdtiUi/lcatkm.     Bat  FL  Halo,  et  Loir  SuppL, 

SfMHyNM*.  R,  eoUlna  SnuU  iu  Eag.  Hot ,  U  in^. ;  A.  sty  16m 
brerlitybi  Dee.  Fi.  Fr.  ituppL,  p.  5Jf ;  J?  bibrflcle&UDer.,  I  c. 
p.  111. 

F.ntpravimg.   Eng  Bot.  t.  1S93. 

^p«e.  rA«r.,  4r.  Shoots  as»urg«nt.  Priekles  ttrong,  hooked.  Pedunclet  glandular.  SepaU  pin- 
nate, dedduoua  Style*  finootb.  Floral  receptacle  conical  (DokV  SiUL,  11.  p.  £8£.)  Native  of 
France  and  England,  in  hedge*  and  tbickcU ;  common  tn  Su»»cx }  at  Walthamftow,  Quendon, 
aikd  Clapton,  near  London;  at  Dunninjrton  Ca*l1e,  Berkshire;  near  Penahurtti  Kent:  and  Ilorn- 
•ey,  Middle«ex  ;  hill*  in  the  foiith  of  Scotland.  Flower*  fritfrraDt,  pink  or  alino«t  white  FruJt 
ttvate-oblnog.  A  Ahrub,  ifrowtng  tfl  from  8  fl  toll?  ft.  in  heijiht,  awl  flriwcring  froni  May  to  July 
ThHre  are  •cversl  varletlcn,  but  they  do  not  diffbr  materially  in  appearajjcc'  from  the  «pectea 

X  jt  69.  H,  arvb'nsis  Hud*.     The  Field  Rose. 

Mtm^ahm.  Huda.  Fl  Angl.,  ed.  1.  p.  19£..  according  to  LindL  Roi  Mon.  ;  LIil  Mant,  p.  S«& ; 
Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  im. 

S^ommnn.  R.  ffl?e*triji  Hrm,  D/h-,  p.  10  ;  R,  *c<indcni  J/*afA  MViw,  /V-,  p.  118.  ;  R  bcfp4. 
rhodoii  Ehrh  BcUr,  2.  p  e©  ;  R.  HAiW^  Krok.  Stlf*.  2.  p.  LJO-  i  R,  f6*C*  Mftiuk  MttA,  pi  688.  i 
R,  »i'riH  hi  £ArA.  Arixrr.,  p.  .5x  ;  R,  »cmper»-\reiu  RoMMg^  Roi,  :  R  T^tovM  Qmtl.  Fl  Bitd.  AU,,  2, 
p.  4UJ.,  Jat:q.  Fragm.,  p.  fiO.  t  KH.  ;  ft.  rAmpan*  RfyH-Mim  Laui.,  t  p^^  t  0. 

EngraiHHgt.  Eng.  BoL,  t.  188. ;  Lawr.  Ra«  ,  t  t«J.  ;  Red.  Ho*t,  1. 1.  33. ;  Slnu  Bol,  Mag..  U  2054.  j 
and  OUT  fig.  filO. 

Spec.  Omr.,  Sfc.  Shoots  cord-like.  Prickles  unequal  and 
falciite.  Leaves  deciduous,  and  composed  of  5 — 7  gla- 
brous, or  indistinctly  ciliated,  leailetis,  glauccscent  beneath. 
Stipules  tliverging  at  the  tip.  Flowers  solitary  or  globose. 
Sepals  almost  entire,  short.  Styles  cohering  into  iin 
elongated  glabrous  column.  Fruit  ovate,  or  ovate-globose, 
coriaceous,  crimson,  glabrous,  or  a  little  hispid,  as  well  as 
the  peduncles.  {Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  597.)  In  open  situa- 
tions, a  trailing  plant,  sometimes  rooting  at  tne  joints; 
but,  in  hedges,  and  among  bushes,  a  climber  by  elonga- 
tion ;  reaching  to  their  tops,  and  covering  them  with  tufts 
of  foliage  and  flowerii ;  the  leaves  rctimining  on  lute  in 
the  season;  and  the  fruit  often  renmining  on  all  the  win-  ^^q 
ter-  The  shoots  are,  in  general,  feeble,  much  divided, 
and  entangled ;  and  they  generally  produce,  here  and  there,  rugged  ex- 
crescences, which  readily  rake  root.  Hence,  by  budding  the  more  rare  sorts 
on  the  shoots,  a  little  above  these  excrescences,  and,  ai'ter  the  buds  have 
united,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  shoot  containin|;  the  excrescence  at  one 
end,  and  t!ie  inoeuUited  bud  at  the  otlier.  and  putting  in  theise  portions  as 
cuttings,  difJbrent  varieties  may  be  propagatetl  with  expedition  and  ease. 

Varieties,  Several  varieties  are  enumerated  and  described  ia  Dc  Ciindolle's 
Prinironiu*  ;  but  the  only  ones  which  we  think  truly  distinct,  and  of  general 
interest,  are  the  following :  — 
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Jt  ^  R.  a.  2  atptthireu  8er.  H.  canreolftto  NeiU  in  Edm.  Phil,  Joum., 
No.  3.  p.  Wii,  CiillivateJ  in  British  gardens  under  the  name  o(  the 
A_vTshire  Rose. — Prickicft  slender,  verj  acute,  Lcartets  ovate,  sljiirpJy 
serrate,  thin,  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Peduncles 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs,  or  wrinkled.  A  vigorous-growing  climber, 
producing  shoots  sometimes  ^0  ft.  in  length  in  one  seitson,  and 
flowering  profusely  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. One  of  the  hardiest  of  climbing  roses,  and  particularly 
useful  for  covering  naked  walls,  or  unsightly  roofs.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Ayrshire  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon. 
^  R.  fl.  3  /tubnda  Lindl.  Ros.,  113.,  hassemidoubte  6ower«,  of  a  most 
delicate  fle^h-colour,  and  is  called,  in  the  nurseries,  the  double  hip 
rose  ;  the  terra  hip  rose  being  applied  by  gardeners  to  the  commonest 
wild  roses. 

L  t-  70p  H,  (a.)  sBMPERvORtiNS  Lin.    The  evergreen  (Field)  Rose. 


JOMUifieaiioH.    Lin.  Sp.,  7M. :  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  m.  i  Ikm't  Mill..  £  p,  &»! 
ndcm  Mttl.  Diet,  Ni  -    -    ■   -  •       -         -.  .     ^ 

.V.WT....U,  r ..,.  . ..  lUU.,  4.  t.  6.  ;    II.  lempen 
vireti*  v«r.  m.  •cAudc-nt  Utc.  Ft.  Fr.,  5.  p,  IJ33. 


». ;  U9C.  noa.,  x.  p.  .73?.  j  uant  jmii..  ^  n  «». 
HymmymfM.    R.  •c&ndcnt  Mttl.  Diet,  Na  H. ;    R,  bal«ArWA  Pcj/  Cat    Pm,  Emck,,  2.  p.49  ;  R. 


'■tro'vlreof  n».  Fl.  JliiJ.,  i.L6.  .    R.  lempervlreiu  slDb^kM  Rat.  Boa.,  S^,  with  «  Of. 
vireti*  v«r.  m.  •cAudc-nt  Utc.  Ft.  Fr.,  5.  p,  IJ33. 
JiHgraving$.    Lawr.  Ho*.,  t.  43.  ^  BoL  Reg,,  t,  *59. ;  ami  outftg  511.  5)  ( 

Sfiec.  Char.f  S^c,     Evergreen.      Shoots  clinibing, 

Pricklen  pretty  equal,  falcate.     Leaveb  of  3 — 7 

leaflets,  that  are  green  on  both  sides,  coriaceous. ' 

Flowers  almost  solitary,  or  in  corymbs.    Sepuls 

nearly  entire,  longisK.     Styles  cohering  into  un 

elongate  pilose  column.    iFruit  ovate  or  ovute« 

dobose,   orange-coloured.      Peduncles   mostly 

aispid  with  glanded  hairri.     Closely  allied  to  R. 

arvensis,  but  differing  in  its  being  evergreen,  in 

its  leaver  being  coriaceous ;  and  in  its  stipules 

being  subfldcate,  and  more   acute  at   the  tip. 

(Dec.  Prod.f  ii.  p.  597.)      Native   of  France, 

Portugal,    Italy,    Greece,    and    the    Balearic 

Islands.   A  climbing  slirub,  flowering  from  June 

to  August.     Introduced  in  \G29,  and  used  for 

the  same  purposes  as  the  Ayrshire  rose ;  from  which  it  differs  in  retaining 

its  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  winter^  and  in  its  less  vigorous  shootB. 
Faritiitf.     Several  varieties  are  enumerated  in  De  Candolle*s  Prodrtmtiu^  and 

Don's  AftUer ;  but  those  only  which  wc  have  seen,  and  consider  worth 

mentioning,  are,  — 

X  jiVL  {a.)  $.  i  BusMc/fuinaf  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  New 
Cross  Nursery ;  a  very  strong-grow  ing  variety,  quite  deciduous,  with 
blush  flowers. 
1  j,R.(a.)».3adrt:\  Bat.  Reg.,  t.U3S.  The  Rote  Ciare,— An  eicgixnt  variety, 
with  dec])  rc*d  flowers.  Both  these  varieties  are  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  species,  as  many  so  designatcil  in  this  enumeration. 
1. 1.  R*  0^*)  '•  ^  Lexrfiettnultmwii  Red. el  Thur.  Rm.,  iij.  n,  87.  ic. — Germens 
ovate,  and,  with  the  peduncles,  hispid  with  islanded  hairs.  Stem  and 
petioles  prickly,  and  having  o  viohiceons  bloom.  Leaflets  ovate* 
lanceolate.  Stem  &(J  fl.  to  70  fi,  long.  A  native  of  Neelgherry 
MounTuins,  in  Abta.  This  8eringe  seems  to  consider  as  likely  to  be 
a  disdnct  s(H;cies. 

.  R,  JWVLTirLo'BA  Thtmb.     The  many-flowered  Rose. 


ITiunb   Fl  J»ji .^  il*  ;  Dec   I'rod,  i  p  i5l«  ;  Don"*  Mill,  4  j»  W3. 
t/urt   Caut.,  «L  4.  i»,  ' 
Hot  MttKi  t-  UKM>-  i  UoL  B««„  i.  105.,'  aitd  our^.  512. 


Jt  AivA  DoHM  Hurt   Cant ,  (d.  4  it,  1^1. ,   R.  flArUla  /'wr.  »uppi.  ;  H.  (JifTbM  AtwA. 


Spec,  Char.t    iS-c,      Branches,   peduncles,   and   caljr-xes  tomeot05c.     Shoot* 
very  long.     Prickles  filendei*,  scattered.     Leaflets  5—7,  ovate^lanceolate 
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soft,  finely  wrinkled.  Stipules  pectinate.  Flowers  j^^f  ^\2 

in  corymbs,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  nu- 
merous. Buds  ovate  globose.  Sepals  short. 
Styles  protruded,  iilcoropletcly  grown  together 
into  a  long  hairy  column.  (Dec,  Prwi.y  ii. 
p.  598.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China;  introduced  in  1822;  and  producing 
B  profusion  of  clustered  heads  of  single,  semi- 
double,  or  double,  white,  pale  red,  or  red  flowera 
in  June  and  July.  It  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  climbmg  roses  ;  but,  to  succeed,  even 
in  the  climate  of  London,  it  requires  a  widl. 
The  flowers  continue  to  expand  one  after  ano- 
ther during  nearly  two  months. 
Varictir*. 

±  R.  m.  2  Grcvilitx  Hort.  R.  Roxbui^hH  Hort. ; 
R.  plat}  phy  11a  Red,  Ros.,  p.  69.  The 
Seven  Sisters  Rose.  (jSg,  3J.1.) — A  beautiful  variety  of  this  sort,  with 
much  larger  and  more  double  flowers,  of  a  purplish  colour ;  and  no 
climbinfl^  rose  better  deserves  cultivation  against  a  walL  It  is  easily 
known  from  /?.  muUiflora  by  the  fringed  edge  of  the  stipules ;  while 
those  of  the  common  /f.multifltira  have  much  less  fringc,and  the  leaves 
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arc  smaller,  with  the  leaflets  much  less  rugose*  (See  Gard.  Mag,, 
vol.  i.  p.  408.)  The  form  of  the  blossoms  and  corymbs  is  pretty  nearly 
the  .same  in  both.  A  [ilant  of  this  variety,  on  the  gable  end  of  Mr. 
Donald's  house,  in  the  (loldworth  Nursery,  in  1826,  covered  above 
1  f>0  square  feet,  and  had  m  ore  than  1 00  corymbs  of  bloom.  Some  of 
the  corjTiibs  had  more  than  aO  buds  in  a  cluster;  and  the  whole 
averaged  about  30  iti  each  corymb ;  so  that  the  amount  of  flower  buds 
was  nlwut  3000.  The  variety  of  colour  produced  liy  the  buds  at 
first  opening  was  not  less  astonishing  than  their  numljcr.  White, 
light  blush,  deeper  blush,  light  red,  tlarkcr  red,  scarlet,  and  purple 
flowers,  all  appeurctJin  the  same  corymb;  and  the  production  of 
these  seven  colours  at  once  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  this  plant  is 
called  the  seven  sisters  rose.  This  tree  produced  a  shoot  the  some 
year  which  grew  18  ft.  in  length  in  two  or  three  weeks.  This  variety, 
when  in  a  tieep  free  ^oil,  and  an  airy  sitiintion,  is  of  very  vigorous 
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growtii,  unci  8  free  flowerer;  but  the  shoots  are  of  a  bramble-Uke 
tcxttirc,  and  the  plant,  in  consequence,  is  but  of  textipurary  dura- 
tion.    Mr.  Donald's  H.  Grevillei  died  in  three  or  four  years. 

/?.  m.  3  Riuiclh^ttti  K  a  variety  ditfering  considerably,  in  flowers  ohd 
foliage,  from  the  species,  but  retaining  the  fringed  foot-stalk ;  and  is, 
hence,  quite  distinct  from  R.  semnervlrens  RusselliffMa. 

R.  w.  -t  BotirsniUti  Hort,^  Boursauft  s  Rotc^  is  placed,  in  Don's  MUJ^, 
under  this  species  ;  though  it  differs  more  from  tfie  preceding  variety 
than  many  species  dc»  from  each  other.  It  h  comparatively  a  hard- 
wooded  duriiblc  rose,  and  valuable  for  flowering  early  and  freely. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  rose,  from  its  petals  hiaving  a  reticulated 
appeanince. 

72.  /?.  BBtiNo\v//  Lindl.     Brown's  Rose. 


1-* 


Doc,  l*ro«l,  £p.fi|«. 


n.  BrownW  Sprang,  Sy«t,  S.  p.  MO. 
Lindl.  RoHir.  Mono;.,  t.  t4. 

Sjirc.  Char.f  ^c.  Shoots  tnulini?.  Prickles  of  the  stem  stout  and  arched. 
Leaflets  5 — 7,  lanceolate,  pilotjC  on  both  -surfaces;  the  under  one  glandulous, 
and  of  a  diflTcrcnt  colour  from  the  upper  one,  Stij)ules  narrow,  acute.  In- 
florescence corjTnbosc.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  pdose,  and  a  little  hispid. 
8epala  entire,  narrow,  and  lonfi;iah.  Styles  cohering  into  a  very  long  pilose 
column.  Fruit  ovate.  A  native  of  Nepal.  (Dtt\  Prod.^  ii.  p.  598.^ 
Leaves  t^iiuplv  serrated.  Flowers  in  tcrniinnl  bunches,  white  or  pale  reif. 
A  rumbling  snr 


Introduced  in  1822. 
Musk  Rose. 


'^- 


irub,  flowering  in  June  and  July 
1  jt  73,  n.  moscha'ta  ilfj/A     The 

Idft^cntion.    Mill,   lltct,  Nft  l.i  ;    Red.  «t  Thor.  Rt*.,  1. 

p.  :{l  ie.,  iiridp,  yj.  fi-.  i  Lindl.  Rattr.  ^frtnc»g.,  p,  ISl.  j  tJw, 

rr«l.,  J.  p.  !JfM.  ;  lHm'<  itill.,  e.  {>.  r.-ti 
Htfttunf/mfn.     R.  o^iAotlc'^innia  Ehrh,  tk*lr.t  ^  p.  7S. ;  R-  glandu- 

1 1  fern  /f«**. 
Uniirinim;;*,     RmL  et  Tbor.  Rm.,  1.  p.  ;ia  k-.,  Mid  p.  tKI.  (c  \ 

«i)(1  our  Jig,  51i. 

Spec.  Chttr,,^c.  ShootH  ascending.  Prickles 
upon  the  stem  slender,  rccurveil.  Leaflets 
5 — 7,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  nearly  glabrous, 
the  two  surfaces  of  tliffercnt  colours.  Stipules 
very  narrow,  acute.  Flowers,  in  many  in- 
stances, very  numerous  ;  white,  with  the 
claws  of  the  petals  yellow  ;  very  fragrant, 
literal  peduncles  jointed,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  pilose,  and  almost  hispid.  Sepals  almost 
pinnately  cut,  long.  Fruit  red,  ? ovate.  {Dtc.) 
VarkticM, 

1  R.  w.  iflorevii'Tto  G.  Don.     The  douhlc'Jiowered  Muik  Rose, 
X  R.  »*.  3  niiTn  Lindl.  {Bat.  Reg.,  t.  80 1 . ; 

and  ouTjSg.  5 15.)    R.  ni  vca  Dupont^ 

not   of   Dec. ;    iJ.  m.  V  var.    rosea 

Scr.  in  Dec,  Prod. —  Leaflets   3 — 5, 

ovate-cordate,  subacmninatc,  large. 

Flowers  di3fK)se<l  in  an  imperfectly 

corynilMise  manner.     Pctiuucle  and 

calyx  a  little  hispid,     F'etals  white, 

or  pale  ro'<e-<*olouped>  largt^  obcor- 

date.      This    is    a    very    l>cautiful 

variety:  the  petals  are  white,  ^ith 

n  most  delicate,  yet  rich,  tinge  of 

bhiflh. 
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Dr$i  I  Thr  branche."*  of  the  HiH 

rosv  art  too  weak  to  support,  wiii 

out  prt>pt?,  IK  inrgc  bunchc*  of  rtower^j,  wiilt 
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are  produced  in  nn  umbel-like  manner  at  their  exiremities.  The  muaky 
Oilour  is  very  perceptible,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  plant,  particularly 
in  the  evening, — 

"  When  eich  inconitant  brvexe  that  blows 
Steati  CMcncc  (ram  the  louaky^  row." 

It  is  sjiid  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary  ;  but  this  has  been  doubted.    It  is.  how- 
ever, found  wild  in  Tunis,  and  is  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  an  essential 
il,  which  Is  obtained  from  the  petaln  by  distillation.     It  has  also  been  found 

Id  in  Spain.     The  first  record  of  the  musk  rose  having  been  cultivated  in 

ngland  is  in  Hakltu/t^  in  laSs!,  who  states  that  the  musk  rose  was  brought 
|o  England  from  Itafy.     It  was  in  common  cultivation  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 

d  was  formerly  much  valued  for  its  musky  fragrance,  when  tliat  scent  was  the 
fashionable  perfume.  The  Persian  attar  of  roses  is  said  to  be  obtsuned  from 
this  species.  The  musk  rose  does  best  trained  against  a  wall,  on  account  of 
the  length  and  weakness  of  its  branches  i  and  Miller  adds  that  it  should 
always  he  pruned  in  spring,  us  in  winter  it  will  not  bear  the  knife.  It  requires 
very  little  pruning,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  which  are  often  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  length.  It  flowers  freely,  and  h  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

•  74.  li,  AUBiFo^iA  R.  Br.    The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. 

.  Uentijicatkm,    R.  Bnmn  in  AU.  Hort  Kcw.,  ed.  1  vol  3.  |x  9S0. ;   LindL  Bomt.  M«i<v,.  p.  121  ic  i 
I      Der.  Prod  ,  2.  p  308. 
Sagraving:t,     LinttL  Jtotu.  Monqg.,  t  \5. ;  and  our  fig.  51& 

Spi'i\  Char,^  ^r.      Sicms  ascending.      Branches 
glabrous.     Prickles  scattered,  falcate.     Leave* 

f)ubescent  beneath.  Leaflets  3,  ovate-lanceo- 
ate,  serrate.  Stipules  narrow,  entire.  Flowers 
very  small,  of  a  rosy  colour,  mostly  solitary. 
Buds  ovate.  Sepals  ovate,  short,  simple.  Pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  a  little  liispid.  Styles 
cohering  into  a  tomentosc  club-shupeil  cohimn, 
as  long  as  the  stamens.  Fruit  pea-shaped.  A 
native  of  North  America.  {Dec)  A  shrob, 
from  .3(1.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in 
August  and  September.     Introduced  in  I83<J. 

ratkty. 

Jt  R  r.  SfinettrilU  Undl.  RoMr.  HoDO^.,  1£5.  1. 15. ;  R  fcnwtrita  Don**  C*tt.  Hort  CdMlai*., 
ed.  a  p.  na.  And  Tratt,  Rot.,  2.  p.  187.  — Flowers  ioliurr.  LcolIeU  •miJi  CtlyxaaM 
podiinclcfl  thort 

J  X,  Banksmnsi  LindL 

DtriiMHunt     8oc«ll«i  in  consc<)U(7ncc  of  all  th^  ip«ci«4  contained  in  tht«  lectiOD  agrfeliif  In  ch«. 

raclLT  with  H.  Btinkur,  a  ruse  named  In  honour  ur  \mAj  B^nlu. 
life^ijitattott.     Liiidl   Urn.,  \k  V2j.  ;,  Don'*  Mill.,  i  p.  56i, 

Strt.  Cftar.,  c^c.  Stipules  nearly  free,  subulate,  or  very  narrow,  usually 
deciduou.s.  Leaflets  u.suully  ternate,  shining.  8tenis  climbing.  The  species 
of  thb  suction  are  remarkable  for  their  long,  graceful,  and  often  climbing, 
shoots,  drooping  flowers,  and  trifoliolate  shining  leaves.  They  are  particuUu-ly 
distingiii.shed  by  their  deciduous,  subulate,  or  very  narrow  stipules.  Their 
fruit  is  very  variable.  (Don*  Mi/i.,  ii.  p.  584.) 

J  75.  /?.  SI 'NIC  A  Aii.     The  Infoliate-leaccd  Chba  Rose. 

Lindl.  no9..p.lS6. 


fdtntifletkHun     A  it  Hort  Kcw.,  cd.  3,  vol  d.  p.  fiCl 

t  la  -,  DonV  Mill.,  £L  p.  5H4. 
^HcmMmet     FL  trifoUXU  Bote  Diet,  ex  Poir.  \  /L  tcmdtB  Ptriir.  Supply  6. 

p.  £H  ;  R.  chttoke('na\t  Donn  Horl.  Cant,,  «L  B.  p.  170.  i    R.  »ive» 

Red.  Rot., 


TJec  AoH.  Morup.,  157.,  Red.  Rat..  SL  p.  81.  wiUi  »  Ak, 

LindL   Rot.,  t  I&  -,  Hcm}Il  BoL   Mag.,  £y47. 


Engravingt, 

£p.81.j  tad  out  Jfg.  511. 

Spi^r.  Char,,  <^c.  Stipules  setaceous,  deciduous.  Cauline 
prickles  euual,  falcate.  Petioles  and  ribs  of  Iciives 
prickly.  Peduncles  and  fruit  beset  with  straight 
bristles.     Sepals  entire,  permanent.     Flowers  white, 
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solitary.  Fruit  elliptic,  orange-red.  Disk  conical.  (Dong's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  584.) 
A  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  introduced  in  1 759,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 

1  76.  R.  Ba'nks/^  R.  Br.     Lady  Banks's  Rose. 

Identifiaaion.    R.  Br.  in  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.  vol  a  p.  256. ;  Lindl  Rosar.  Monog.,  p.  131.  :  Dec. 

Prod.,  2  p.  601.  ^>y         > 

Svntmymrs.    R.  BmMdna  Abel  Chin.,  160. ;  R.  inenni*  Roxb.  ? 
Engraving*.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1951. ;  Red.  et  Thor.  R06.,  2.  p.  43.  ic.  ;  and  our  Jig.  5ia 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Without  prickles,  glabrous,  smooth.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  lanceo- 
late, sparingly  serrated,  approximate.  Stipules  bristle>Iike,  scarcely 
attached  to  the  petiole,  rather  glossy,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  umbel-like 
corymbs,  numerous,  very  double,  sweet-scented,  nodding.  Tube  of  the 
calyx  a  little  dilated  at  the  tip.  Fruit  globose,  black.  A  native  of  China. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  601.)  A  climbing  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1807. 

Varieli/. 

1  R.  B.2lutea  Lindl.  {Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1105.,  and  our /g.  5 19.)  has  the 
flowers  of  a  pale  buff  colour,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  variety. 
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Description,  S^c.  This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  remarkable 
kind  of  rose ;  the  flowers  being  small,  round,  and  very  double,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, and  resemblijig  in  form  the  flowers  of  the  double  French  cherry,  or 
that  of  a  small  ranunculus,  more  than  those  of  the  generality  of  roses.  The 
flowers  of  R.  Banksi«  dlba  are  remarkably  fragrant ;  the  scent  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  violets. 

1  77.  R.  microca'bpa  Lindl.     The  small-fruited  Rose. 

Idfniification.    LindL  Rour.  Monog.,  130.  t.'  18. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  601. 

Sunonume.    R.  cymftMi  Trait.  Rot.,  1.  p.  87. 

Engraving*.    Lindl.  Rowr.  Monog.,  t  18. ;  and  our^.  58a 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Prickles  scattered,  recurved.  Leaf- 
lets 3 — 5,  lanceolate,  shining,  the  two  surfaces 
different  in  colour.  Petioles  pilose.  Stipules 
bristle-shaped  or  awl-shaped,  scarcely  attached  to 
the  petiole,  deciduous.  Flowers  disposed  in 
dichotomous  corymbs.  Peduncles  and  cal}Tces 
glabrous.  Styles  scarcely  protruded  higher  than 
the  plane  of  the  spreading  of  the  flower.  Fruit 
globose,  pea^shaped,  scarlet,  shining.  Allied  to 
R.  Banksirr.  A  native  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Canton.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  601.)  Flowers  very 
numerous,  small,  white.  A  rambling  shrub,  flower- 
ing from  May  to  September. 
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App,  i.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Ro^a,  not  yet  introduced, 

^  i.  Fcrhces. 
tt.  tnnbiA  Thuji,  {.IJ»^  Rat.,  p. S.  t  ta)  'u  a  native  of  Netwl^  growioig  to  the  bctght  of  3 ft,  orift. 

}  ii.  Bract miw, 

*\\h  deovdy  vil1o>ui  !««▼«•  wad  ibooUi 


B.  iW/m  UmB,  tkn.,  |i.  IS.  1 1.  ii  «  nUive  oT  N«pal 
aiMl  croivlnt  to  the  bcigbt  of  3  ft  or  4  ft. 

^  iU-  CinnaniCmtetP. 

It  iiiM  R«te.  (Dfln'f  milt  4  H  SRSu)  i«  It  Mlive  of  Siberia  with 
r«(l  Bowcn,  and  oblong  glabrotu  fruit;  growing  to  th«  height  of  ^ft 
I'Or  4 ft. 

K.  koM{i*(^'ina  Bern.  {Dnii'M  MUL,  £  p.  £6.'*.)  U  ■  native  of  Podolia, 
>»|  '|>ra  ;  growiag  to  the  height  of  6  ft 

IL  numfttiricn  Bungc  [Don's  Miti,  2.  p.  Sfyfv)  u  a  natlTe  of  the 
^Qoongnrlati  Dnert ;  gmwiiig  lu  the  height  of  G  ft. 

E.  ariatHa  Lappy.  ^Fl.  fifr^X.  Ui^J  ii  a  native  t^  the  Pyrenees : 

',]ierh«f*,  a  monttrosity  of  It.  cvtnamumca ;  growing  to  tbc  height 

R.  macTOpk^Ua  IrinU   i}-.>    n  -xr,_  ^  fv,  and  our/^.  JS1.,  it  a  native 
"  OoMointhon  :  «  i  's  jmd  rilloiu  fruit;  growing  to  the 

.Ikeight  of  srt    Jul  <   fiifure  of  thi*  row  in    Lindlejfli 

""  n»  Moitegrttj'  utD  an-  vcr>-  large  and  long,  nearly 

entire,  naked,  tiuiic  tltin,  ami  linked  with  red:  and  the  tepalt  are 
■Uo  very  long,  nearly  trinngular  in  thnpe,  ana  litnpJe,  but  dilated 
«nd  toothed  at  their  exirenniie*.  Dr.  Undley  ohtcrret  of  thl» 
•pecie«  :  that  it  did'erB  from  ft  alplna  in  the  fiha|«  of  ila  tlipulc*,  and 
In  it*  greAt  br.ic(eiE  ;  that  iti  Icivn  are  the  larfrest  he  has  ever  been  ; 
that  it  caiinot  tie  confounded  with  Aity  thing  elive  j  and  that  it  may  be 
eonatdered  tbc  link  tietween  Clneunumeie  and  Pixnpineliifulia*. 
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§  iv.  Pirfipincllffo/ict. 


R.  Caftdadfint  Dm'*  MUl.,  3.  p.  5*f)7. ;  A  rul>clla  Lmrii.  Hot.,  p.  4A. ;  IL  pindttU  Roth  ;  It.  alplna 
prttf.  i  H.  pntiph^Lla  H'itUt.  ;  R.  alpliia  var.  nih.'!!-!  Sir.  in  Dec.  Prud. ;  R.  CandolleAtM  pfnulul*  lied  ; 
JR.  Candolloliwi  ^'iegait*  TAor.;  !•  a  native  of  Gennany  and  SUieria  ;  with  •olltary  deep  red  Huwers, 
and  acarlet  fruit;  and  there  ii  a  variety  with  hlackUh  brown  fhiiL 

TL^fdiM  Wick*  U  a  native  of  Silicri.i  ;  with  yellow  flowen ;  growing  ti>  the  height  of  6  (t. 

n.  »im(inrn  LindL  Hot,.,  p.  I'.K  -  R.  b6rrida  LinM.  ex  Sprettg.  ^*t.,  %  p.  519.;  ■•  a  native  of  Siberia ; 
witi)  very  large  rtowcr*  ;  ffrowing  to  the  hetght  of  4  it. 

K.  fr.'AAtiiia  nW/,  (/^^if  lUust.,  p.i}Oa  t,4i  f.  i)  is  a  native  of  Nepal;  approaching  A  »pit»o, 
■Sviina,  but  difl'en  in  the  want  of  »eta?,  and  in  a  tendency  to  convert  tne  upper  leave*  into  true 
bracteo*  ;  also,  in  the  dark  colour  of  itt  •tern,  which  contraatf  strongly  with  ita  white  pricktei 

R.  rfdinAta  Red.  Roa.,  A.  p.  7ft,  ia  tuppowd  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R.  alp'lna  aod  R.  Indica  ;  with 
lurid  puqtie  flowen  \  of  which  there  la  ■  doublcdowered  variety. 


}  ▼.  CentiJlRcB. 


U  a  native  of  Tanria  ;  perfupa  a  variety  of  AL  gill  lea. 
V/tta  Willd.  U  nearly  allied  to  R.  turblnita  artd  R  pulchrlla. 


R.  Pfrccumla  Waita  (DonV  MUL,  S.  p.57a>  growa  to  Che   height  of  6  ft;  and  la,  parhapa.  a 
irariely  of  R,  damaac^na,  aa  la  K.  Upida. 

fi  vi.    VUtotiS, 


tL  MM/iMa  TaHr.  iDm'tUUL,  S.  p.  577),  R.  vtUtMa  var.  pomirera  Dr«v.,  ia  «  native  of  Europe ; 

owing  to  the  hei^t  of  6  ft 

B.  trrcAMAAttaBeu.  la  ft  mtive  of  rodolia  nod  Tyra. 


growing 


$  vii.  Rutnginoiug. 

R,  immtAna  VilL  U  ■  aatlve  of  the  totith  of  Europe;  with  amall  white  llowera  ;  growing  lo  the 
height  of  ^(t 

R.  imcimiUo  Bern.  [Don't  Mill,  fi.  p.  578,)  is  a  native  of  Volhynla  and  Tauria;  growing  to  the 
;lMightor6ft 
;      It  carfopAy/ZAcra  Beaa.»  R.  rubiginbsa  var,  caryophyllicea  Ser.  in  Dec  Prod.,  la  ■  native  of  Po- 

Ertia. 

R  iitoddra  Friea  ia  a  native  of  the  north  of  Holland  i  and  said  to  be  the  aame  ai  R.  BArren 

R.  atapUdta  Bleb,  la  a  native  of  TauHa;  with  white  flower*,  and  dark  purple  fVuit, 

R  ttgrdtit  Swarta  ia  a  native  of  Sweden. 

R.  pi(ii4^TubigiHAttt  Li^eune  la  a  native  of  France ;  with  pinnate  aepala,  aod  red  petala, 

R  Wo^ftnn^tvn  Beu.  and  R  dimivj^Uk  Bcsa.  are  nativei  of  Podolia. 

R  mUiUMmVi  Sprtnii.,  R.  niicrophj^ila  mild.,  R.  arenftrla  Bieb.,  la  a  native  of  Siberia. 


U  a  native  of  Podolia. 


J  viii.  Cmmm, 


R.  dUiio^UUa  Best.  I*  a  native  of  Lithuania  ;  allied  to  R.  villbaa  and  R,  catuAslca. 

R  OtiK/Ini  R}min-  Lh^t,'*  itUL,  S.  p.a(M.,  iiut  p,ikJt;.!,  IL  canliia  S<:nret,  ia  a  native  of  Sib(>ria; 
growi!  !■  ft. 

R  .  J  Roth,  R.  JimdxlllW  Ra.,  R.  turbintf/la  Swartt,  R  tmnHia  Swarta,  R  cwr/- 

/idiu  i'  .vS<ev,,arede^rriltii  hi  i  ioh*»  A/i//.,  !f.  p.  5KI.,4ib  belonging  Icithl*  se«'timi. 

\Lu-ficcii  I.in-11.  Ho*,  p  Ki5,  t  1?„   i  I.  41!.  lip.  *,.,  iind  our  Jig.Hiti.,  la  a  native  of 

fioMalnlban ;  wUh  pale  red  dowers,  an.  .let  ami  fruit ;  Krowlnn  lo  the  height  of  lift. 

R  (itropurpkrea  Hrot.  U  common  in  n  i  Liabfrn  ;  w«lh  »eniidoiible  floweri,  about  the 

alv«  of  those  nf  R  mosrhftta  ;  And  >*,  \'(-rhni.t,  fU,-  ,»Tnt  iu>  ft  »eTnpfrfl^rc1l*. 
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§  ix.  Si/tijfLt. 

R  motehUta  mepaUtuti  (Jig.  £8&)  !•  m  miuk  rote;  a  iMtive  of  Nepal;  perhapt  the  u 
BruDtMtf  var.  nepalinrif  BoL  Ay.,  t  8S9l.  and  DomTt  MiU.,  2.  p.  S83. 
B.  errattna  Bote  is  a  native  of  CaroUna ;  with  large  pale  red  flowen. 

$  X.  Banksikxtad, 

R.  kfttrix  Lind.  Roc,  p.  1S9. 1 17.,  and  our  Jig.  j84.,  it  a  native  of  China  and  Japan ;  a 
■hrub,  witii  flagdlirocin  branchea,  large  notary  floweri,  and  large  oblong  purple  fhiit 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rdsa^  not  yet  intrO" 

duced, 

^  i?.  PimpinelUfoUtB. 

R.  natMndnda  Lour.  Codi.,aSV,  {IknCa  Miil,  2.  p.5G9.)  U  a  native  of  China ;  with  tmall  pale 
red  double  flowen ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft.  "^ 

§  viii.  Carnna. 

R.  fueiulo^mdiea  UndL  Rot.,  p.  132.,  {Do»'$  MiU,  2.  p.  582.)  ii  a  native  of  China ;  with  the  hahitor 
R.  indica,  but  with  double  deep  jeUow  flowers. 

§  X.  Bants^x. 

R.  rtviirM  Roxb.  {Lindl.  Bat.,  pi  127.  Don'*  Mill,  2.  p.  584.)  is  a  climber;  a  native  (A  Nepal 

K  triphitla  Roxb.  is  a  ciimUng  shrub;  a  native  of  China;  perhaps  the  same  as  R,  microtifarpa. 
or  a  var.  of  R,  slnlca. 

R.  fragarittJUnra  iier.  in  Dte.  Prod.,  2.  pi  601.,  is  a  climbing  shrub ;  a  native  of  China ;  with  flowen 
the  sise  and  colour  of  those  of  Fragiria  v<!sca. 

R.  MmugdaJtfbtia  Set.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  601.,  (Ans's  MM.,  2.  p.  585.)  is  a  climbing  shrub;  a 
native  of  China;  with  large  ovate  firuit 

App.  iii.   Uncertain  Species  of  Rosa, 

Above  100  species,  "  not  sufficiently  known,"  are  described  in  Don's  AfU/er  ;  and,  indeed,  this 
phruc  might  be  well  applied  to  half  those  whicu  are  described  in  books,  as  known ;  tiie  descriptions 
being  ft«quently,  and  unavoidably,  taken  (h>m  dried  specimens.  In  Royle's  JUtatratiomt,  Ac,  there 
are  also  several  species  mentioned  as  natives  of  Nepal,  no  descriptions  of  which  have  yet  appeared. 

App.  iv.  A  practical  Arrangement  of  Roses  in  actual  Cultivation 
in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs,  Rivers  and  Sofi,  Sawbridgeworthy 
Hertfordshire, 

The  preceding  arrangement  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the  botanist;  for,  if 
any  person  were  desirous  of  ordering  a  collection  of  roses  according  to  the 
names  ^iven  in  it,  he  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  his  object 
cither  in  Britiun  or  on  the  Continent.  In  short,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
botanical  fiction,  only  calculated  to  communicate  some  general  ideas  as  to 
the  wild  roses  of  Europe,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the  different  varieties  in 
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cultivation.  If  a  Rumrum  Mvnngraphia,  like  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  a 
descriptive  classification  like  that  of  the  Kouwau  Du  Hamel,  were  to  be  made 
every  seven  years,  though  they  might  remain  nearly  the  same  with  regard  lo 
the  leading  divisions,  or  types,  of  the  varieticis,  they  must  necessarily  be  much 
changed  in  tlie  details;  owing  to  numbers  of  the  varieties  being  ahiiost 
annually  lost,  going  out  of  repute,  or  actually  changing  their  appearance  from 
time  and  local  circumstances ;  and  from  others  being  originated  from  seed,  or 
becoming,  from  accidental  circumstances,  favourites  with  the  public.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  whoever  would  wish  to  procure  the  best  collection  or  selection  of 
roses  M  hich  are  in  existence  at  the  time  bein^,  must  resort  to  the  latest  and 
best  Catalogue  of  Roses  then  actually  in  cultivation.  Such  a  catjdogiie  ior 
Britain,  tn  the  year  1836,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  of  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  Nurscrj',  Hertfordshire,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts ; 
^recommendini^  the  catalogue  itself  (which,  being  a  single  sheet,  can  beaenl  by 
I  post  to  any  part  of  the  world)  to  those  who  wish  the  names  of  the  sorts,  and 
Jother  particulars  respecting  them,  in  detail.  The  prices  of  the  common 
kinds  of  roses  in  Messrs.  Rivers's  catalogue  vary  from  1*.  to  3*.  (3<i.  for  dwarfs, 
^mnd  from  3*.  6rf.  to  5*.  for  standariJs ;  some  varieties,  which  are  rare,  being  from 
Is.  6d.  to  10*.  6fA  each.  The  best  plan  for  getting  a  good  selection,  in  our 
opinion,  is,  to  order  a  gr>'en  number  of  sorts  from  each  section,  not  to  exceed  a 
limited  price  per  plant,  or  for  the  total  number.  When  particular  sorts  are 
ordered  by  name,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  plants  of  that  sort  are 
weak,  or,  from  scarcity,  dear ;  whereas,  wlien  a  discretionary  power  is  left 
with  the  nurseryman,  if  he  is  a  man  of  character,  he  can  alv^nys  do  more  for 
iiiB  customer,  than  the  customer  can  do  for  himself. 

J^U>x*  Rosetj  24  sorts.  Messrs.  Itiver&'s  "collection  of  moss  roses  comprises 
^Jinany  that  are  very  beautiful  and  distinct ;  and  some,  perhaps,  only  fit  for  those 
ftmateurs  n  ho  think  that  all  moss  rosea  are  beauttlul :  one  step  further 
^towards  a  dark  crimson  moss  is  made  in  the  rouge  du  Luxembourg, 
l^hich  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  most  luxuriant  grower.  Most  of  the  varieties 
prefer  a  cool  soil,  though  the  mossy  de  Meaux  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  a«  it 
seems  to  flourish  better  in  light  dry  soils.  The  white  moss,  unless  budded 
on  the  dog  rose  (/ifosa  canlna),  will  not,  in  general,  grow  well :  its  sickly  ap- 
pearance, in  some  situations,  iray  he  often  traced  to  its  being  worked  on  some 
improper  stock  ;  if  on  its  own  roots,  in  rich  soils,  it  will  often  change  to  fwJc 
blush.  All  are  well  adapted  for  standards  :  but,  to  have  them  in  perfection,  in 
warm  dry  situations,  in  iVIarch,  put  round  each  stem,  on  the  turj'acc  of  the  soil^ 
the  fourth  of  a  barrowful  of  manure  ;  on  this  place  flints  or  moss,  to  take  off 
it.s  unsightly  appearance,  and  nmke  u  little  ornamental  moimt.  This  treat- 
ment will  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  make  them  bloom  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, even  in  situations  previously  thought  to  be  most  ungenial  to  their  culture. 
The  manure  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  in  November,  and  lightly 
forked  in." 

ProvetKYy  or  Cahix'ige,  Roses,  25  sort«.  "  The  Provence  Rose  is  the  R,  nro- 
vincialis  of  Miller's  Gardener  x  Dictionartjiy  the  R,  ceutifiilia  of  modern 
botanists,  and  the  Rose  Ik  Centfeuilles  of  the  French.  This  is  a  most  distinct 
and  elegant  family,  and  excessively  fragrant.  The  footstalks  o{  the  llowers 
are  slender,  and  the  tlowers  large ;  so  that,  when  in  bloom,  the  plant  has  a 
liecaliarly  pendulous  and  graceful  appearance.  The  moss  rose  is  evidently  a 
variety  of  this,  as  I  have  raised  seecllings  from  the  single  moss  which  have 
lo.st  all  their  mossy  appearance,  and  have  returned  to  the  habit  of  the  Pro- 
vence rose." 

Perpetual^  or  Autumnalf  Roses,  50  sorts.  "  The  perpetual,  or  autumn-flow- 
ering, roses  are,  perlmps,  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  sections  of  the  genus  : 
they  arc  highly  fragrant,  and,  if  jiossiblc,  more  so  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  than  in  June.  As  every  !>hoot,  in  most  of  the  varieties,  produces 
bloom,  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich;  for,  with  these,  luxuriant  growth  will  be 
sure  to  give  abundance  of  flowers.  A  good  practice  would  be,  to  cut  off  all 
the  bloom-buds  in  June,  and  to  shorten  the  shoots  to  about  laif  thi-ir  Irrgth  ; 
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and  then  to  water  rhcm  with  manured  water  in  July  and  August,  which  will 
raake  them  shoot  and  bloom  raost  luxurhintly  all  the  autmnn." 

f/t/brid  China  Roset^  89  sorts.  These  roses  are  all  hybrids  between  H, 
indica  and  R,  gallica :  "  tbuy  are  all  very  beautiful,  and  have  that  pleasfiig, 
glossy,  sub-evergreen  foliage  peculiar  to  the  China  'rose,  but  make  a  great 
deviation  from  that  section,  in  not  being  perpetual  bloomers;  in  this  division 
arc  some  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  known ;  and^  among  them,  George  the 
Fourth,  raised  from  seed  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  may  rank  amoncj  the  best. 
These  are  also  all  very  robust,  and  will  grow  and  bloorn  well  in  tlie  most 
unfavourable  rose  soils :  their  peculiar  hubit  and  vivid  colours  render  them 
particularly  well  adapted  for  standards.'* 

Varklic*  of  R?i*a  d/60,  25  sorts.  The  rosea  in  this  section  have  their 
"  branches  green,  and  thinly  set  with  thorns  ;  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green  ;  and 
flowers  of  tlie  most  delicate  hues  imaginable,  from  the  purest  white  to  a 
peculiarly  vivid  rose-colour ;  but  so  delicate  in  their  gradations,  that  no  terms 
can  describe  them  accurately." 

Damask  RoieSy  19  sorts.  "  In  this  distinct  section  are  some  of  the  most  de- 
licately beautiful  roses  in  existence;  in  hubit,  they  are  much  inclined  to  spread, 
their  foUage  is  mostly  pubescent,  and  in  some  varieties  large,  and  very  profuse. 
The  original  damask  rose  may  be  found  in  many  old  gardens,  with  ragged  pale 
rose-coiourcd  flowers,  very  fragrant,  branches  very  thoniy,  and  rudely 
straggling  in  their  growth  :  it  forms  a  good  stock  for  many  tender  roses,  not 
febrowing  up  suckers." 

HtMa  gai/ica^  or  French  Rosea,  99  sorts.  "  The  roses  in  this  division  have  all 
stiff  erect  shoots,  u-ith  dense  foliage ;  the  flowers  are  on  short  erect  flower 
stalks,  having  rather  a  formal  appearance;  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  they  are 
trim  and  neat,  and  are  well  atiapted  for  small  gardens.  Many  of  them  difler 
in  the  pretty  cpmpact  shape  of  their  flowers  from  all  other  roses,  and  in  bril- 
liancy and  diversity  of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  spotted,  striped,  and 
marbled  roses  in  this  division  are  verj*  novel  and  bcautiliil,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  admire  variegated  roses.  In  France,  this  is  called  the 
Provins  rose,  whence  the  confusion  in  most  rose  catalogues  with  the  Pro- 
vence rose;  the  Agatha  rose  is  of  this  family,  having  curled  leaves  and 
pale  flowers.  Gallic  roses  are  too  lumpish  and  stiff  in  their  growth  for 
stajidards.** 

Select  RotcM  of  uncertain  Origin^  25  sorts.  "  These  are  hybrid  roses  of  un- 
known origin.  The  new  white  roses  are,  seemingly,  varieties  of  that  fine  rose, 
the  white  globe  hip,  and  are  indeed  beautiful." 

Ciivibtiig  Rosejif  53  sorts.  There  arc  four  sections  of  climbing  rosea, 
Ayrshire,  Sempervtrens,  Multiflora,  and  Boursault.  The  Ayrshire  climbing 
iOtes  are  all  varieties  of  R.  arvensis;  and  most  of  them  have  been  raised 
ftom  seed  by  Mr.  D.  Martin  of  Rose  Angle,  near  Diimlee.  There  are  14 
varieties,  all  vigorous  growers,  making  shoots  from  l-^ft.  to  2!0  ft.  every 
season.  The  most  rcinarkuble  of  these  is  the  R,  a.  reign,  winch  is  a  hybrid 
between  R*  arvensis  and  R.  tndica  odorata,  and  has  the  ctimbitig  habit  and 
vigorous  growth  of  one  parent,  with  the  large  fragrant  flowers  of  the  other. 
There  are  iO  varieties  of  R.  scmpervircns,  all  decidedly  climbers,  and  nearly 
evergreen;  making  long,  slender,  graceful  shoots,  though  not  with  an  equal 
degree  of  vigour  to  those  produced  by  the  varieties  of  R.  arvensis.  They  are 
all  quite  hnrdv,  and  ore  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  triomphe  de  Bollwyller  is  a  hybrid  between  /?.  sempervirens 
and  R'  (ndica  odoruta,  and  has  large  fragrant  flowers.  On  this  division 
Mr.  Rivera  observes :  "  It  will  be  something  of  a  novelty  to  ajiply  climbing 
roses  as  imdcrwood,  but  I  know  of  no  plant  so  eligible  for  elegant  under- 
growth, in  a  wilderness  near  pleasure-grounds,  as  the  varieties  of  R.  sein- 
Iiervircns:  they  grow  in  every  description  of  soil  with  great  luxuriance; 
under  the  shade  of  trees  they  are  nearly  evergreen  ;  and,  with  their  l>«iuti- 
fully  shaped  and  delicately  coloured  flowers,  are  calculated  to  form  the 
prettiest  mass  of  undergrowth  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     They  grow  wirl* 
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iiicreaaed  vigour  when  their  shooU  atre  [irostratv;  aiiH^ifti  Uurge  snuce  is 
required  to  be  covltcJ  with  them,  they  tany  he  plaiiteit  ihin,  and  tne  ends 
of  the  most  vigorous  shoots  laid  in  tfie  ground :  m  a  few  yettrs,  liy  these 
means,  acres  of  ground  may  be  covered  with  them.  On  standards  with 
ftliort  stems  they  make  very  ornamental  plants  for  lawns:  if  they  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  will  descend,  and,  if  not  shortened,  will 
produce,  the  following  season,  corymbs  of  flowers  at  every  bud.  forming  a 
dome-shaped  muss  liuviiig  a  fine  eflect,'*  (Cut,,  p.  12,)  They  have,  also,  » 
fine  etfcct  trained  en  pyramide  against  a  slight  wooden  or  wire  frame.  The 
varieties  of  R.  tnultiflorn,  12  in  number,  are  all  distinguished  by  the  fringctl 
stipules  to  their  leaves,  already  described  p.  774.  The  original  species  is 
tender,  requiring  a  south  wall ;  but  several  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
.produced  by  hybridisation  arc  quite  hardy.  The  JBoursault  roses^  Mr.  Kivers 
observes,  arc  all  subvarieties  of  R,  Boursu61tti,  which  he  calls  a  variety  of  R. 
lalpina,  and  the  only  one  "  tliought  worthy  of  cultivation."  These  roses  may 
'be  easily  distinguished  by  their  long,  pur[)lifih-red,  and  nearly  thoml^s  shoots, 
nvhich  are  often  12ft.  or  15  ft.  long  in  one  season.  There  are  9  varieties, 
JBesides  the  almvc  great  divisions,  there  arc  several  climbing  roses,  which 
could  not  be  classed  under  lheo>.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  arc,  R, 
BanksifT  white  and  yellow,  R.  sinicu,  R.  Clarci,  R.  Indica  major,  and  the 
climbing  Provence.  For  the  above  remarks  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  jun. 

Rtwa  itulica,  or  Cfiitia  Ro*e»^  70  sorts.  "  From  six  to  eight  months  in  the 
year,  the  roses  in  this  division  form  bright  ornaments  to  our  gardens: 
many  of  the  robuttt  varieties  make  beautiful  standards.  They  arc  ail  quite 
hardy,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  most  brilliant  colours:  others  of  the 
purest  white.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  double  flowers  have  a  peculiar 
delicate  blush,  unlike  any  other  rose." 

Rtjutfl  indkn  odordtay  or  Tea-tcented  China  Uota^  51  sorts.  **  These  are 
China  roses  having  a  strons  odour  of  tea:  they  are  sejninal  varieties  of  the 
old  blush  tea-scented  rose  {/?.  indica  odorata),  and  of  R.  ochroleiica,  or  the 
yellow  China  rose.  They  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  preceding  scc- 
^ou  as  to  cold  in  winter,  and  alsio  in  their  flowers,  as  they  seem  to  require 
the  warm  dewy  nights  of  August  and  September  to  bring  them  to  r>er- 
fcction.  In  hot  weather,  in  June  and  July,  they  are  very  fleeting,  as  their 
flowers  are  large  and  o^  a  delicate  texture,  soon  fading  in  sunny  weather. 
They  require  careful  cultivauon,  and  must  have  a  raised  border  against  a 
south,  south-east,  or  west  wall.  This  border  should  l^  a  compost  of  rotten 
mutiure  or  leaves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and  misled  about  18  in. 
above  the  surface.  When  grown  as  low  standards,  they  are  surpa-isingly  beau- 
tiful :  but  they  should  be  taken  up  in  November,  and  their  roots  laid  in 
mould  in  a  shed,  as  our  shm'p  wintei's  would  injuj'e  them,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  blooming  in  perfection  if  left  exposed." 

AlimaturCy  or  dwarfs  China  Roscs^from  Kotn  Lauren crkn&^  16  sorts.  "  Some 
of  these  are  known  as  fairy  roses  ;  and  they  indeed  deserve  the  appellation : 
they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rock  work  ;  their  minute  and 
vivid  flowers  having  an  excellent  effect  in  such  situations.  In  the  cool  autum- 
nal months,  they  blooiri  in  great  perfection." 

NoisetU  Rotesy  Gfi  sorts.  "  These  have  resulted  from  a  happy  intermixture 
of  the  Chuia  rose  with  tlie  old  nmsk  rose,  and  from  it  we  have  the  annexed 
numerous  varieties,  partaking  in  a  pleasing  manner  of  both  parents  :  in  many, 
the  clustered  habit  and  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  umsk  rose  prevails;  in  others, 
the  perfume  and  magtiihcent  flowers  of  the  teu-scented  roses  are  apparent : 
together  forming  a  most  elcg;uit  section.  Some  of  the  clustCTS  of  flowers  are 
so  large  as  to  have  60  to  80  in  one  corymb.  The  constant  succession  of 
flowers,  till  the  chills  of  November  prevent  the  opening  of  the  buds,  makes 
them  highly  interestrnf;  :  they  are  all  verj-^  hardy,  and,  as  standards,  seem  to 
show  their  varied  characters  with  better  etiect  than  as  dwari's:  they  are  also 
well  adapted  for  rose  pilhu-s,  as  their  shoots  are  long  and  flexible." 
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UUe  de  Bourbon  Roiet^  38  sorts.  *'  This  \a  a  most  beautiful  section » 
[pcarcely  known  in  this  country.    The  original,  or  common,  I'lle  de  Bourbon 

>se  was  sen  to  France,  in  ra'22,  from  the  Mauritius  by  the  brother  of  M* 
[KoiscttCj  a  nurseryman  at  Paris.  It  is  semidouble,  and  seems  to  have  the 
[  "laructeri  of  a  distinct  species.  It  bears  seeds  in  great  profusion  ;  but,  though 
thou-iands  of  seedUnjijs  have  been  raided,  the  produce  of  good  varieties  haa 
been  but  in*  small  proportion  to  the  bad.  Like  the  China  roses,  of  which  they 
have  been  considered  u  division,  they  are  perpetim)  bloomers;  but  they  have 
a  luxuriance  and  gracefulness  quite  their  own.  The  perfect  and  elegant  form 
of  their  flowers,  the  extremely  delicate  tints  in  some,  and  vivid  rose><olour  in 
others,  will  soon  establish  them  in  the  favour  of  the  rose  amateur  :  as  stan- 
dards, they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  are  quite  hardy,  and  bluom  in  greater 
perfection  late  in  autumn  than  any  other  perpetual  rose," 

Mwtk  Roseg^  10  sorts.  "  These  are  interesting  from  their  powerful  fra- 
grance and  autumnal  flow  ering.  The  old  white  is  one  of  the  oUle^jt  inbabitanta 
of  the  Englt^sl)  gardenh." 

Mncartnet/  Rotes  and  Khsa  microph^Ua^  10  sorts,  "  Most  of  the  anaexed 
varieties  of  this  interesting  section  are  novelties.  From  their  evergreen,  shin- 
ing, neat  foliage,  and  elegant  growth,  they  are  quite  worthy  a  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  rose  amateur.  In  cold  soils,  they  will  require  a  warm  situation 
and  raised  border:  but  they  are  much  hardier  worked  on  the  dog  rose;  and, 
as  half  standards,  are  beautlftd  ;  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  standard  tea- 
acented  rosea." 

Sweet  Biiafy  17  sorts. 

Scotch  RoteSf  27  sorts.  "  These  arc  all  derived  from  the  R.  spinosfssima, 
or  wild  rose  of  Scotland ;  and  they  form  so  gay  an  assemblage  among  May 
Bowers,  that  a  clump  or  border  ought  to  he  devoted  to  them  in  every  flower- 
garden.  The  shape  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  and  siaiilar,  being  nearly 
globular." 

ATuctUaneoui  Rotegf  sold  at  it  \Qs.  per  100,  in  pairs  ;  101  i»orts. 

Mr.  Rivers  haa  also  given  a  synopsis  of  variegated  roses,  consisting  of  42 
sorts.  He  adds  that  the  sections  "  of  roses  are  now  so  well  defined,  that 
each  ought  to  have  its  department :  a  clump  of  hybrids,  for  their  gorgeous 
colours  in  June  and  July;  of  perpetual  s,  for  their  fragrance  in  the  autumnal 
months  ;  of  Noisettes,  for  their  elci^nce  and  abundance  of  flowers  ;  of  Scotch 
roses,  for  their  precocity  and  humble  growth;  and  of  climbing  roses,  for  pillars, 
which  should  be  planted  in  a  very  rich  soil,  as  they  will  then  put  forth  strong 
central  branches,  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  length,  which,  when  fus^tened  to  the 
stakes,  will  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  lateral  blooming  shoots  for  many  sea* 
sons.  Climbing  roses  will  cover  a  sloping  bank,  a^^  their  flexible  branches 
can  be  pegged  to  the  ground  in  any  direction,  and  will  form  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  dark  crimson  and  white  variuiles  blending  with 
peculiar  elegance.  The  perpetual,  He  de  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  roses,  from 
their  vigorous  habits  and  tendency  to  flower,  may  be  made  fine  objects  for 
ornamenting  halls,  &c.,  during  the  autumnal  months;  for  thi>i  purpose,  they 
should  be  put  into  large  pots,  and  well  furnished  with  surface  manure,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer :  their  blossoms  ought,  iUso,to  be  cut  oft'juHt  before 
expansion.  The  crimson  perpetual  rose  may  also  be  forced  with  fine  effect* 
'  The  pots  (twenty-fours  of  the  London  potteries.  Bin.  deep,  74 in.  over) 
must  be  plunged  in  the  natural  soil  to  the  rims,  u  deep  frame  placed  over 
them,  and  the  heat  kept  up  with  linings  of  hot  dung,'  giving  air  as  recjuired. 
This  fine  autumnal  rose,  when  forced,  and  blooming  in  INhirch  or  Afjril,  is 
most  beautiful:  its  too  short  flower  stalks  are  lengthened  by  this  mode  of 
culture;  its  flowers  are  erect  (unlike  many  other  forced  roses),  and  lose  none 
of  their  colour  or  fragrance  by  the  excitement  they  have  undergone.  For  all 
thetc  purpo$tf*^  Mr.  Hivers  adds,  "  ro$ct  should  be  *  worked  *  vn  the  dog  rote 
ttock^  OM  iU  vigorout  and  efttify  excdnble  hnbU  are  quite  nece*mrtf  to  bring  the 
plants  into  a  fit  condition  for  forc'mg." 

Geography.    The  rose»  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
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every  countij  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
It  extends  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  from  Kamt^chatJca 
to  fienga]  and  China.  In  North  America,  it  ranges*  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  mountains  of  Mexico;  but  it  in  not  found  in  South  America,  or  in 
Australia.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley  (Rnt,  Mnnnf!,^  p.  29.),  the  species 
are  all  included  between  7C  and  20"  north  latitude,  except  Ji.  Monte- 
ziimeTf  from  Mexico,  which  is  found  in  19''  north  latitude,  ut  an  elevation 
of  raore  than  9300  ft.  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  19  .%pecies^  or  sorts, 
are  natives  of  Russia  and  the  ndjacent  countries;  5  are  common  both  to 
Europe  and  Asia;  15  have  been  found  in  China;  and  G  in  the  north 
of  tndin.  Europe  has  25  species,  of  which  five  sixths  are  found  be- 
tween tlic  limits  of  40^  and  50°  north  latitude.  "  To  the  south  of  this 
range,  they  decrease  in  nuiiil)er  umch  more  rapidly  than  to  the  north. 
Britain,  which  Uea  just  without  its  northern  limits,  has  10  species,  Den- 
mark 7,  find  Holland  13;  whilst  in  Spain,  Portugal,  nnd  the  Levant,  which 
bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  it  on  the  .south,  only  4-  species  have  been 
observed.  Many  iu*e  peculiar  to  certain  district*,  as  R,  reversa,  H.  myria- 
cdntha,  R.  hib^Tnic:i,  and  R.  involuta ;  others  to  countries,  as  the  R.  majaiis 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  Ji.  glutinosa  of  the  Levant.  Some  few 
are  only  confined  by  the  extreme  limits  of  the  genus :  thus  /?►  spinoslssima 
is  alike  common  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  Iceland,  and  to  the  sultry  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean;  mid  ^.  canina  grows  from  the  confines  of  Anger- 
mnnia  in  Sweden,  to  the  most  southern  regions  of  Europe,  thence  extending 
into  Egypt. 

'*  In  the  north  of  Africa  are  2  species  peculiar  to  that  country;  and  2 
others  common  to  it  and  Europe.  14  species  have  been  found  m  North 
America ;  none  of  which,  except  R.  Montezumce  and  R.  stricta,  have  mueli 
general  resemblance  to  European  roses.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
the  R.  laevigata  of  the  woods  of  Georgia  is  ao  similar  to  the  R,  sfnica  of 
China,  slh  not  to  be  immediately  distinguishable  from  it<"  {Linell.  Monog,^ 
introd.  p.  30.) 

The  rose,  in  a  wild  stnte,  is  more  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  dry  and 
free,  than  on  such  as  are  moist  and  tenacious ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cHiikbing  khids,  it  is  more  common  among  butihes  of  its  own  height,  than  in 
woods;  thu?  indicating  to  the  cultivator  that  it  ought  neither  to  be  nltogi?ther 
exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  entirely  exckided  from  its  rays,  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  wild  roses  have  alwQy.s  single  flowers ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
particuhirly  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Ital}',  Greece,  and  Siiain,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  roses  with  double  flowers  growing  spontaneously  in  the  iield», 
woods,  and  meadows, 

Wsiory.  The  rose  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  of  antiquity  as  an 
object  of  culture,  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  double  roi^e,  and  Solomon  of  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  and  of  the  plantations  of  roses  at  Jericho.  Theophrastus 
tells  us  that  the  hundred -leaved  rose  grew,  in  his  time,  on  Mount  Pung»us; 
and  it  appears  tliat  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  (Isle  of  Roses)  received  its  name  from* 
the  culture  of  roses  carried  on  there,  Pliny  mentions  several  sorts  of  roses 
which  were  cultivated  l)y  the  Romans ;  and  that  those  of  Pneneste,  Campania, 
Miletus,  and  Cyrene  were  the  most  celebrated. 

The  Pra;iiestc  ruses  are  thought  by  Thory,  De  Leuie,  and  other  French 
authors,  to  belong  to  the  .s|iecieH  Wosa  damnscenn.  No.  35.  fig.  490.  p.  759.; 
those  of  Campania  to  ^osa  cenlifolia,  No,  36,  fig,  41)1.  p.  760,;  and 
those  of  Miletus  to  /?osa  gnllica.  No.  37.  fig.  493.  p.  7GfJ.  Pliny  says 
nothing  in  the  way  of  description  of  the  roses  of  Prseneste ;  but  they  are,  no 
doubt,  those  referred  to  by  Virgil,  ns "  biferique  rosaria  Paisti,"  the  twice- 
bearing  rosea  of  Paestuuj,  a  village  of  Latium,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 
Of  the  roses  of  Campania,  Pl'my  says  that  they  have  a  hundred  leaves,  and 
that  they  arc  found  in  Campania  in  Italy,  and  about  Phihppi  in  Greece, 
They  do  not  grow  naturally,  he  adds,  in  the  neighbourhtKKl  of  PliiUppi, 
but  they  were  brought  there  froiu  Mount  Pangaeus,  which  is  not  taf  lhence» 
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and  which  produces  roses  that  have  a  great  number  of  teares.  The  rose 
of  Miletus  is  recognised  as  R.  gallica^  the  rose  de  Provins  of  the  French 
Authors,  from  the  character  given  it  by  Fliny,  of  having  the  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  red^  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  petaJs. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  v^Uow  rose  or 
the  white  rose;  at  least,  neither  of  these  are  mentioned  by  'fhoophrastus  or 
Pliny,  unless  we  except  those  which  the  latter  calls  the  roses  of  Alabandn,  in 
Caria,  which  Imd  the  petal.-i  whitish. 

Koses  were  more  highly  prixed  by  the  Romans  than  any  other  flowers;  and 
they  hfttl  even  attained  to  the  luxury  of  forcing  them.  Under  the  reign  of 
Poniitian,  the  Kpyptians  thought  ol  offering  to  that  emperor's  court,  as  a 
la^nificent  present,  roses  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  but  this  the  Romans 
^■tmled  at,  »o  abundant  were  roses  in  Rome  at  that  season.  In  every  street, 
I  Bays  Martial,  the  odour  of  spring  is  breathed,  and  giirlands  of  flowers,  freshly 
[^thered,  are  displayed.  "  Send  us  com,  Egyptians!  and  we  will  send  yrm 
roses."  {Miirt.^  vi.  80.)  The  Roman  phynicians  determined  the  kinds  of 
plants  proper  to  be  admitted  into  the  floral  crowns  put  on  the  heads  of 
the  great  men  whom  it  was  designed  to  honour  at  festivals ;  and  these  were, 
Jthe  parsley,  the  ivy,  the  m)Ttle»  and  the  rose,  which  were  all  considered 
antidotes  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  vapours  o^  wine.  Rose  trees  were 
[employed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  to  decorate  tombs;  and 
f  jnstuncefi  are  given  oi  rose  gardens  being  bequeathed  by  their  proprietors,  for 
|tJie  purpose  of  furnishing  flowers  to  cover  their  graves.  An  old  inscription 
found  Ht  Ravenna,  and  another  at  Milan,  prove  this  custom,  which  is  also 
[iriluded  to  by  Propertius  and  other  poets.  The  bitterest  curses  were  impre- 
cateti  against  those  who  dared  to  violate  these  sacred  plantations.  Some- 
times the  dying  man  ordered  that  bis  heirs  should  meet  every  yetu*,  on 
,  Ae  anuiversary  of  his  death,  to  dine  together  near  his  tomb,  and  to  crown 
I  it  with  roses  gathered  from  his  sepulchnd  plantation.  The  first  Roman 
'Christians  disapproved  of  the  employment  of  flowers,  either  at  feasts  or  on 
[tombs,  because  they  were  so  used  by  the  pagans.  Tertultian  wrote  a  book 
■gainst  the  employment  of  garlands ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  did  not 
think  it  right  that  kings  should  be  crowned  with  roses,  as  our  Saviour  was 
[crownetl  with  thorns. 

Of  the  history  of  the  rose,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Toumefort,  when  botany  became  a  science,  very  little  is  known;  but  there 
'  can  be  no  iloubt  that  in  the  dark  ages  they  ificre  heiti  in  esteem  by  all  who 
could  procure  them.  When  Sahidin  took  Jeriwalem,  in  11:*8,  he  would  not 
enter  tne  mosque  of  the  Temple,  then  converted  into  a  church  by  the  Chris- 
,  tiims,  till  the  v^-alls  hiui  Itcen  thoroughly  washcti  and  purifie<l  with  rose-water. 
It  is  added,  that  600  camels  were  employed  to  conve)'  this  water,  and  that  even 
.lliese  were  hardly  found  sufficient;  a  tale,  as  Thory  observes,  wortliy  of  the 
J  East.  Voltaire  eays,  that,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II., 
in  1453,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  washed  with  rose-water  in  a  similar 
I  Danner.  before  it  was  converted  into  a  mosque.  We  read  in  the  llUtojy 
\9f  the  Mdf^ui  Empire^  by  Father  Catron,  that  the  celebrated  Princess  Nour- 
mahal  6lli-'d  an  entire  canal  with  ro»e-water,  upon  which  she  was  in  the  hi^bit 
I  of  sailing  along  with  the  Great  Mogul.  The  heat  of  the  sun  disengaged  the 
essential  oil  from  the  rosoi-watcr:  this  was  observed  floating  upon  the  surface 
llH'  the  water;  and  thus  WB«  made  the  discovery  of  the  essence,  otto,  or  attar, 
f©f  roses.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  large  vessels  filled  with  rose- 
water  to  baptisms.  Bavle  relates,  upon  this  subject,  that  at  the  birth  of 
iHonsard,  his  nurse,  in  the  way  to  church,  let  him  fall  upon  a  hea{)  of  flowers  ; 
id  that  at  this  instant  the  woman  who  held  the  vessel  of  rose-water  poured 
upon  the  infant.  All  this,  savs  Baylc,  has  been  since  re^;arded  as  a  happy 
>mcn  of  the  great  esteem  in  uhich  his  poems  would  one  day  be  held  1  Roses 
'^  T    :      'v  ^  ',  s  of  chivalr)*,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  at  tournaments,  as  an 

tjon  to  love  and  beauty. 
>.'vo,  ^^uuv'^.co  V'ertheoia,  who  had  travelled  in  the  Ea&t,  obserrea  that 
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Taettsa  was  particularl}  celebrated  for  roses,  and  that  he  taw  a  great  quantity 
of  these  flowers  at  Calicut.  Sir  Jobn  Chardtn,  in  1686,  found  the  gardens  ot 
the  Persians  without  "  parterres,  labyrinths,  and  other  ornaments  of  Euro- 
pean gardens,  but  filled  with  lilies,  peach  trees,  and  roses ;  and  all  modem 
travellers  Insir  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  flower  is  held  in  the 
East.  Sir  William  Ousetey  tells  us,  in  his  Travrb  m  Pertia  m  1&19,  that 
when  he  entered  the  flower-garden  belonging  to  the  goTemor  of  the  castle 
near  Fassa,he  was  overwhelmed  with  roses  ;  and  Jackson,  m  his  Jb«n«ey,  Ac, 
aajs  that  the  roses  of  the  Sinan  Nile,  or  Garden  of  the  Nile,  are  unequalled ; 
and  mattresses  are  made  of  their  leaves  fur  men  of  rank  to  recline  on.  Buck> 
ingham  speaks  of  the  rose  planiacions  of  Damascus,  as  occupying  an  area  ot 
many  acres  about  three  miles  from  that  city :  but  we  have  said  so  much  oa 
the  gardens  of  Syria  and  Persia,  and  of  the  roses  forming  a  conspicuous 
artide  of  culture  in  them,  in  the  historical  part  of  our  Encycloptrdia  of  Ga^ 
demttgf  that  wc  shall  not  dwell  on  the  subject  here,  farther  than  to  give  the 
following  quotation  from  S'u*  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels:  — 

"  C>n  niy  first  entering  this  bower  of  fairy  land,**  says  this  gentleman^ 
speaking  of  the  garden  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Persia,  "  I  was  struck 
with  the  ap{>car.ince  of  two  rose  trees  full  14  ft.  hiph,  laden  with  thousands  of 
flowers,  in  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent 
that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  exquisite  perfame.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in 
Persia  ;  in  no  country  is  it  so  culti\'aled  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Their 
gardens  and  courts  are  crowded  by  its  plant.s,  their  rooms  ornamented  with 
vases  filled  with  its  gathered  branches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with  the  full- 
blown floweris,  plucked  with   the  ever-replenished  stems But,  in  this 

delicious  garden  of  Negaaristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  are  not  the  only  senses 
regaled  by  the  presence  of  the  rose  :  the  car  is  enchanted  by  the  wild  and 
beautiful  notesof  multitudes  of  nightingales,  whose  warblings  seem  to  mcrease 
in  melody  and  softness  with  the  unfolding  of  theu*  favourite  flowers.  Here, 
indeed,  the  stranger  is  more  powerfidly  reminded  that  he  is  in  the  genuine 
country  of  the  nightinpile  and  the  rose,'*  (Pertia  in  A/mifl/ nrr,  vol.  m,) 

At  marriages  and  other  festivities,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  guests  wore 
chaplets  of  roses.  The  author  of  tlie  romance  of  Perce  Forest^  describing 
an  entertainment,  says,  **  Everv  person  wore  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head. 
The  constable  of  Fnuice,  and,  probably,  other  great  officers  at  other  courta, 
when  he  waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  had  one  of  these  crowns.  Women, 
when  they  took  the  veil,  and  when  they  married,  were  thus  adorned.  War- 
riore  wore  their  helmets  encircled  with  these  flowers,  as  appears  from  their 
monumental  figures.  This  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  this  fra^nt  and 
dcigant  flower,  and  the  \>arious  uscm  to  which  they  applied  it,  explams  a  par> 
ticular,  that,  at  first  sight,  tieems  somewhat  whimsicaJ,  which  is,  the  btufteh  of 
rotet  sometimes  paid  by  \itssals  to  their  lords.*'  {HiAtoire  de  Sa  fV  Ptivee  d^ 
FramfmM,  toI.  ii.  p.  22 1 .) 

In  Britain,  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  rose  occurs  in  Chaucer,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  3^3.),  there  is  evidence  of  the  rose 
having  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  of  the  water  distill^ 
from  It  being  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  wash  tJ>e 
hands  at  meals;  a  custom  still  preserved  in  some  of  our  colleges,  and  also  in 
many  of  the  public  halls  within  the  city  of  London. 

Ainong  the  new  year's  gifts  presented  to  Queen  Mary  in  1550,  was  a  bottle 
of  roose  (rose)  water,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg ( .VicfroT*  /lAasfrw* 
ftoiu,  note  by  T.  G.  C.) ;  and,  in  1570,  we  find  among  the  items  in  theacccnait 
of  a  dinner  of  Lord  Leycester,  when  he  was  chanceilor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  3  oz.  of  rose-water. 

In  an  account  of  a  grant  by  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  (18  Queen 
Elizabeth,  20th  March,  1576,)  to  Chrii^topher  (afterwards  Sir  ChratofilMr) 
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temant  coYenants  to  pay,  on  Mtdsummer-dav,  a  red  rose  for  the  gate-house 
and  garden  ;  nnd  for  the  ground  (foiirteen  acre^),  ten  loads  of  hay,  and  10/, 
per  annuni ;  the  bishop  reserving  to  him  self  and  successors  free  acces-s  through 
the  gate^housc,  (or  wulkinnr  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering  twenty  bushels  a( 
ro»e«  yearly.  (Afa/co/int  London,  4to,vo\.'i\.  p.  231 — 'i'67,)  On  this  grant. 
Sir  Thonias  G.  Culhun  observes,  that  thin  deed  affords  us  a  pioa^iing  instance 
of  relaxation  of  feudal  tyranny ;  the  old  manorial  lords  generally  clogging 
their  grunts  of  land  with  oppressive  services.  lo  the  same  light  we  should 
con^der  ihe  jocular  tenures  by  which  sievcral  manors,  or  parcels  of  land,  were 
formerly  holden.  (Cu//hwj**  Hawsiead,  lid  edit.  p.  1 18.)  In  1397,  we  find  Gerard 
speaking  of  the  damask  roi^c,  or  rose  of  Damascus,  and  the  cinnamon  rose,  as 
common  in  En£!;lt^h  giu'dens.  Htikhiyt  sa\s  that  the  rose  of  Damascus  was 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Linakcr^  physician  to  Henry  VIL  ;  and  hiJB  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  wrote  in  IG4o,5ays,**  We  have  red  roses  from 
France."  In  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  keeper  of  the  robes  and  jewels  at 
Whitehall,  amongst  a  variety  of  oilier  offices,  had  senardte  salaries  allowed 
hira,  '*  for  fire  to  air  the  hot-bouses,  40jt.  by  the  year;  '  nnd  "  for  digging  and 
setting  of  rosc^  in  the  Spring  Ganietu,  40*,  by  the  year,"  (HUton/  of  the  First 
Fourteen  Yearit  of  Kiii^Jauut.  T.  G.  C.)  As,  during  the  middle  ages,  rosea 
were  in  use  in  the  festivals  of  the  church  throughout  Europe,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  would  be  generally  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the 
priories  and  other  religious  establishments.  The  moss  rose  was  brought  to 
England  from  Holland  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Very  little  faith  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  persons  ignorant  of  gardening  and  botany,  as 
to  the  date  of  the  introduction  ol  particular  plants;  as  a  proof  of  which  "may 
be  given  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  when  she  was  in  Eng- 
land, saw  the  moss  rose  for  the  first  time  in  her  life ;  and,  when  she  returned, 
took  a  plant  with  her  to  Paris,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  France ;  though 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  originated  in  Provence.  The  musk  rose,  Hakluyt  tells 
U8»in  1592,  was  first  obtained  from  Italy ;  and  it  also  was  common  in  the  time 
of  Gerard.  The  single  yellow  rose  was  known  to  Gerard,  but  not  the  double, 
which,  Parkinson  informs  us,  as  noticetl  p.  757.,  was  brought  to  England 
from  iSyTJa  before  16^9.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  roses,  the  China  rose 
(ft.  fnciica),  was  first  introduced  in  1789;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  roses,  by  the  innumerable  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  between  it,  the  deep  red  China  rose  (/?.  scmperflorens),  intro- 
duced the  same  year,  and  the  European  roses. 

Pntpertiea  and  Utet.  The  great  use  of  the  cultivated  rose,  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  grown,  is  as  a  floriferous  shrub;  but  it  is, ncverthelesH,  cultivated 
for  the  uses  to  which  its  flowers  are  applied  in  medicine  and  domestic 
economy  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  more  cept^ 
daily  in  Asia.  In  Syria,  it  lias  been  cultivated  frojn  time  immemorial ;  and, 
indeed,  the  aboriginal  name  of  that  country,  Suristan,is  said  to  ^.ignify  the 
Land  of  Roses.  Ttie  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  those  of  Cashmere,  of 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  of  Fayoum  in  Upper  Egypt,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  cultivated  for  inakmg  the  attar,  or  essence,  of  roses  from  their 
flowers.  In  Fmnce,  the  rose  de  Provins  in  extensively  cultivated  in  the  ncigh- 
iKiurhoriil  of  the  ttiwn  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne, 
about  (K)  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  and  also  at  Fontenay  aux  Hoses,  near 
Paris,  for  products  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I^ndon,  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  towTKs,  and  in  many  private  gardens,  the 
Dowers  arc  gathered  for  making  rose-water,  or  drying  as  perfumes.  The 
various  preparations  from  the  flowers  arc,  the  dried  petals,  rose-water,  vinegar 
of  roses,  spirit  of  roses,  conserve  oi'  roses,  honey  of  roses,  oil  of  roses,  and 
attar,  otto,  butter,  or  essence,  of  roses.  Alter  making  some  general  remarks, 
we  shall  notice  the  mode  of  preparing  each  of  these  articles. 

The  kind  of  rose  cultivated  l<ir  commercial  purposes,  in  Syria,  is  generally 
said  lo  be  the  diunuiik,  or  Dnmascus,  itpecics ;  but,  according  to  Langles 
{Reckcrchft  turUx  Dicouvette  de  la  Roic^  &.c,\  it  ia  the  mtuk  rose  from  which 
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the  esaence  known  as  attar  ia  procur&d.  Tliis  rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
oot  BO  double  as  those  of  uiany  others,  also  flowers  later  than  tnost  of  the 
ftorls,  Acconling  to  Desfontaines  and  Langles,  it  is  cultivated  ejEtuosiveiy 
near  Tunis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  African  cities  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Fayoiiui  in  Upper  Egypt,  uud  tilso  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
The  hundred-leaved  rose  is  the  variety  uioat  commonly  ^rown,  both  in  France 
and  England,  for  its  petidti.  The  rose  de  Provins,  hauever,  is  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  vicinity  o(  Paris,  on  account,  according  to  Bosc,  of  its 
tonic  and  astringent  (>ropcrtie«,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
most  other  roses,  which  are  all  more  or  less  laxative  or  purgative.  According 
to  an  analysis  of  the  petiUs  of  the  rose  de  Provins  (B.  galhca),  as  grown  in  tiie 
extensive  pLantationa  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  cer- 
tain gallic  acid  and  tannin,  which  accounts  for  their  medical  properties.  The 
petut>i  of  this  rose  are  also  the  only  ones  that  increase  in  fragriuace  in  drying; 
all  the  other  sorts  being  much  less  fragrant  when  dry,  liian  when  in  a 
recent  state. 

The  petals  of  roses  ought  always  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  flower  is 
fully  expanded ;  and  the  gathering  JiuuJd  never  be  deferred  till  it  has  begiui  to 
fade  ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  pttiUs  are  not  only  discoloured,  but 
weakened  iu  their  medical  properties,  Tiiey  should  be  iinnietliately  separated 
from  the  calyx,  and  the  claws  of  the  petals  pinched  otf";  they  are  then  dried 
in  the  shade^  if"  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  or  by  a  stove  in  a  rootn,  if  the 
season  is  humid ;  care  being  taken,  in  either  case,  not  to  spread  theni  on  the 
ground,  but  on  a  [jlatfonn  raistnl :?  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  it. 

The  drying  .should  be  conducted  expeditiously ;  because  it  has  been  found 
that  .slowly  dried  petals  do  not  exhale  nearly  so  much  odour  us  those  which 
have  been  dj'icd  tpiickly  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  hay,  sweet  herbs,  and 
odoriferous  vegetables  generally.  After  the  petals  are  dried,  they  arc  freed 
from  any  sand,  dust,  or  eggs  of  insects,  which  nuiy  adhere  to  them,  by  shaking 
them,  and  rubbing  them  pcnily  in  a  fine  sieve.  After  this,  the  petals  are  put 
into  close  vessels,  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  dry 
airy  ftituation.  As  it  is  extremely  difBeult  to  free  llie  rose  petals  entirely  from 
the  egca  of  insects,  they  are  taken  out  of  thesie  vessels  two  or  three  times  a 
year/placed  in  sieves,  rubbed,  cleaned,  and  replaced.  Parmentier  states  that 
the  petals  of  red  roses  keep  longer  than  those  of  white  ones.  At  one  time, 
the  dried  petals  of  the  roses  of  Pro\ins  were  so  celebrated,  that,  according  to 
Poroel  (Ifuiuiie  dt-t  Z>ro^un),  they  were  sent  as  far  as  India  ;  and  M.  Opois, 
apothecary  of  Provins,  who  has  written  a  dissertation  upon  the  roses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  affirms  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
a  superior  mode  of  cultivation,  the  roses  of  Provins  are  more  fragrant  when 
dry,  and  better  adapted  for  medicinal  purposes,  than  any  others  whatever. 
Desfonuiincs  asserts  that  apothecaries  employ  both  pale  and  red  roses;  and 
that  the  petals  of  the  Provins,  of  the  hundred-leaved  damask,  and  of  tlic  com- 
mon damask,  are  used  by  thcjn  inditfbrently. 

Jiosc-ivaicr  is  distilled  frofii  the  petals  ot'  pale  roses,  in j)reference  to  deep 
red  ones,  mixetl  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and,  in  France,  tliose  of  the 
musk  rose  are  preferred  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  product  of  the 
rose  was  known  to  the  (Ireeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  to  Avicenna, 
among  the  Aralis,  a.  d.  980.  It  is  more  or  less  iu  use,  in  every  civilised 
country,  for  the  toilette,  and  on  occasions  of  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies. It  is  still  ust.'d  at  the  feasts  of  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  city  of 
London.  Medicinally,  it  is  applied  to  sore  eyes,  cither  alone,  or  with  Uou- 
lard's  extract,  or  other  medicines. 

Vmcgar  of  Rose*  is  nmde  by  simply  infusing  dried  rose  petals  in  the  beat 
distilled  vinegar.  It  is  chiedy  used  on  the  Continent,  for  curing  headachs 
produced  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.     For  this  pur- 

Kose,  cloths,  or  linciii   rags,   moistened  with   the  vinegar,  are  applied  to  the 
cad,  and  left  there  till  they  are  dried  by  eva|:)oration. 
Spirit  of  Rotes  is  procured  by  distilling  rose  petals  in  sand  beat,  with  a 
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stonll  quMOtity  of  hpirits  of  wine.  This  proUuces  a  very  fra|rrant  spirit,  wliich, 
uiixtid  with  sugar,  oiakes  the  liqueur  known  in  Fnmce  by  the  name  of  I'hiale 
tic  ro*^;  it  also  form!)  the  ^omiduork  of  die  lupiii'ur  caUcd  par/ail  amour. 

Conserve  of  Hose*  h  [jrcparcd  hy  bruising  in  a  mortar  the  petals  with  their 
weight  of  fiugar,  till  the  whole  forms  a  homogcneouii  muss,  in  the  curlier 
ages,  when,  according  to  Roscmbourg,  in  hi^  Huiori/  oftMc  Ri)st'  (puhlished  in 
1631),  the  rose  was  a  specific  agiunst  every  disenxe,  this  conserve  was  thought 
a«ovcrcign  remedy  for  a  cold.  It  was  much  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  is  still  era[)loyed  in  the  composition  of  dectuuries,  and  many  other 
tuedicines. 

Ilonty  of  Roxei  is  made  hy  beating  up  fresh  rose  leaves  wiili  a  small  quan- 
tity of  boilmg  water  ;  and,  after  filtering  the  ina&s,  boiling  the  pure  liquor  with 
hooey.  This  was  formerly  much  in  u%  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  for  Aore 
throats. 

OH  of  Rotes  IB  obtained  by  bruising  frc&h  rose  petals,  mixing  thein  with  four 
timed  their  weight  oi  olive  oil,  and  iuiviu^  them  in  a  sand  heat  for  two  days. 
If  the  red  rose  dc  Provins  be  used,  the  oil  is  said  to  imbibe  no  odour;  but,  if 
thepetab  of  pale  roi^es  be  employed,  it  beconies  perfumed.  This  preparation 
was  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  Pliny  says  that,  according  to  Homer,  roses 
were  macerated  tor  their  oil  in  the  time  of  the  Trojans.  The  oil  is  chiefly 
aised  for  the  hair,  and  is  generally  sold  in  perfumers'  shops,  both  m  France 
ttod  England,  under  the  name  q{  C hmic  antique  de  nue. 

EiicncCf  Attar,  Olto^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  BiUter^  of  Roseje,  is  tlie 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  different  preparations  from  this  flower;  and  forms 
«o  object  of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  Hyrio,  in  Persia,  in  India, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  In  England,  it  is  usually  called  otto  of 
roses,  a  corruption  of  the  word  attar,  which,  in  Arabic,  sif^nifies  perfume. 
This  essence  has  the  consistence  of  butler,  and  only  becomes  liquid  in  the 
ver>'  warmest  weather.  It  is  preserved  in  smuU  fla^^ks,  and  is  so  powerful, 
that  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a  pin  will  bring  away  enough  to  scent  a 
pocket-handkerchief  for  two  or  tliree  days.  The  discovery  of  the  essence  of 
roses  dates  from  the  year  1612,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  mother- 
in-hiw  o{  the  Great  Mogul,  in  tlic  manner  already  njcntioued,  p.  78o.  The 
essence  in  still  procured  almost  iu  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  when 
iirst  discovered  j  viz.  by  collecting  the  drops  of  oil  which  float  on  the  surface 
of  vessels  filled  with  rose  water,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  luid  tlien 
congealing  it  by  cold. 

Roses  give  more  or  less  of  this  oil  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  climate 
and  soil  in  which  they  liave  been  cultivated.  The  musk  rose  in  consi<lcred  the 
best,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  Ciushmcre  the  roo!*t  favourable;  the  otto  of 
roses  procured  from  Persiii  is  next  iu  estimation  to  that  of  Cashmere ;  and  that 
of  Syria,  end  that  o(  the  Barbary  states,  are  cons.idcrcd  to  be  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  nuinner  of  midi-ing  the  olto  of  roses  in  Cashmere  is  given  by 
Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  the  TramiutioHi  vf  the  Sttr'uttf  of  Etiinhurgh^  vol.  i. 
p.  1 2f.,  published  in  17&().  The  petals  of  the  roses  are  put  into  a  wooden 
vessel  along  with  pure  water,  and  exposed  for  severul  duvK  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  oily  particles,  being  disengaged  In  the  heat,  float  u|>on  the  surface 
of  the  water;  whence  they  are  sucked  uj),  from  luue  to  time,  by  appUing  to 
them  some  very  fine  dry  cotton  wool.  From  this  wool  the  oil  is  pressed  into 
little  bottles,  which  are  immediately  afterwiu'ds  sealed  hermeticully.  The 
quantity  of  essence  obtuiiic^l  from  100  lb.  of  rose  petals  scarcely  amouuts  to 
half  a  drachm. 

A  wretched  Sutntitiite  for  ()t!o  of  Rotes  i.H  said  to  be  formed  by  the  a|Mi!he- 
caries  of  Paris:  the  petals  of /^osa  damasccna.  No.  y.>.  p.  759.,  ore  boiled  in  a 
large  caldron  of  water  along  with  us  inucli  hog's  lard  as  will  cover  its  ourface 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  grease.  The  oil  of  the  rose  petals,  on  (lepuruting  from 
tiirm  by  boiling,  unites  uith  this  grc4u»c,  frinu  wliicli  it  is  again  separated  by 
spirits  of  wine. 

A  Comrrve  of  Ho*c*  Wds  fornterly  made  of  the  hips,  or  fruit,  wJien  ripe  and 
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mellowed  by  the  frost :  this  was  done  by  removing  the  seeds  and  ehafiy  bmttea 
which  line  the  inside  of  the  hip,  nnd  afterwards  beating  the  pulpy  matter  up  in 
a  CDortar  with  sugar.  The  mossy  protuberance  freqweivtly  seen  on  the  wild 
rose  and  the  sweet  briar  was  also  formerly  used  in  medicine;  but  it  is  now 
neglected.  It  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  Cynips  rosap,  and  other 
kindred  species  of  insects ;  and,  among  dniggiKtB,  waa  known  by  the  Arabic 
name  of  bedeguar. 

For  cutmart/  nnd  crmfrctioncrtf  Pnrpnwx^  rose-water  is  in  much  demand. 
Very  good  tarts  are  also  made,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  conserve  of  the  )uj>s, 
aa  well  aaof  the  conscTveof  the  petals;  and  rose-budii  are  preserved  in  sugar, 
and  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  apple-bearing  rose  (iifosa  villon^a  pomifera} 
produces  the  largest  fruit  of  all,  and  is  the  best  adapted  for  preserving;  but 
R.  si'styfa  and  R.  arvensis  are  said  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods  ( Lin,  Tram.)  to 
produce  fruit,  which,  thouf^h  of  a  smaller  size,  is  of  a  higher  flavour  than  that 
of  any  other  species.  {HorL  Soc.  Vat.  of  FruiU^  edit.  I82G,  p.  I95._)  The 
employment  of  the  rose  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  green  leaves  oi  the  sweet  briar  are  Bonictimes,  on  the 
Continent,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  communicate  to  it  a  fragrance ;  and 
they  are  commonly  used,  in  England,  to  put  into  cowslip  wine,  to  give  it  a 
flavour.  Tea  has  been  also  made  of  these  leaves ;  and  those  of  all  the  .sorta» 
as  well  UH  the  young  tender  shoots,  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  points  of  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  sweet  briar,  deprived  of  their 
bark  and  leaves,  and  cut  into  short  lengths,  are  sometimes  candied  like  the 
blanched  leaf-stalks  of  angelica  and  finocchio. 

The  Wood  of  the  Ilutr  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  fine  grain  ;  and,  if 
it  could  be  procured  of  sufficient  dimensions,  tt  might  sen'e  as  fi  substitute  for 
bo\,  in  making  mathematical  instruments. 

Hedgei  are  formed  both  of  the  wild  and  of  the  cultivated  rose;  but  they 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  enclosure,  from  their 
rambling  habit  of  growth,  t!»e  large  space  they  occupy  when  unpruned,  nnd 
their  liability  to  become  trnked  beiow  when  cut  in  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
occupy  only  the  space  allowed  to  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  For  gartlen  hedges, 
however,  many  of  the  varieties  are  eligible,  and  more  especially  the  fiisti- 
giate-growing  kinds ;  such  iis  the  Rosa  indica,  which,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  forms  a  very  handsome  evergreen  hedgt%  rtowering  nearly  all  the 
year. 

Uttdrrgrtiwtlis  of  Roses,  Many  of  the  climbing  and  trailing  sorts,  and  par- 
ticularly the  evergreen  varieties  of  these,  are  well  adapted,  as  Mr.  Rivers  has 
observed  (p  781.),  for  undergrowths  in  open  woods  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
timber  trees  should  not  be  so  close  a.s  to  touch  each  other  with  their  brjmches, 
and,  consequently,  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  aun  from  the  roses. 
These,  also,  shoidd  be  allowed,  in  some  places,  to  climb  to  the  fops  of  the 
highest  trees,  where  they  will  flower  profusely,  and,  m  a  few  years,  hang 
down;  occasionally  forming  festoons  Irom  one  tree  to  another  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  diflercnt  varieties  of  y^osa 
arvensis,  especially  the  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  roses,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  We  have  seen  fine  examples  of  the  cfiect  of 
climbing  roses,  produced  in  some  neglected  parts  of  the  woods  at  EasCwell 
Park,  Pains  Hill,  CUremont,  and  more  particularly  at  Pepperh arrow.  At 
Spring  Grove,  the  late  8ir  Josepli  Banks  had  a  i?ibcrian  variety  of  the  ^6sa 
arvensis,  which  produced  a  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  cjflect  on  a  group  of 
tall  trees  near  the  house,  Mr.  Beckford  of  Fonthili  I'ormed,  about  1804, 
in  bis  woods,  several  acres  of  undergrowths  of  ro.ses  of  the  very  choicest 
kindtj;  and  the  effect  was  extraordinary  (though  it  could  not  Im;  called  appro- 
priate), while  cure  wtis  bestowed  upon  them ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  place 
quitted  by  Mr.  Beckford,  hi  1826,  and  the  plantation  neglected,  than  they 
began  to  be  choked  up  by  brambles,  and  other  plants  sown  by  the  birds,  and 
to  die  off,  till,  when  we  visited  the  scene  in  1833,  we  could  not  observe  a 
gingle  rose  remaining.  (8ee  Gard.  Mag.,  vol  xi.  p,  441.) 
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When  verdani  Sculpture  or  Arcftitetture  is  to  be  cuiployed  in  gardens,  Ihcre 
are  very  few  plants  that  will  ho  soon  cover  frame  work  as  the  evergreen 
climbing  roses ;  und  they  have  the  advantage  over  ivv  of  producing  fine 
Sower:)^  which  arc  succeeded  hy  fruits  that  attract  singing  birds ;  and  over 
other  rapid-growing  climbers,  such  as  the  Ampelopsis  Aederacea,  in  addition 
to  these  advantages,  thiit  of  beinf^  green  all  the  year. 

Poetical,  mtfOiological^  hts/oricaty  and  legrndarj/  AUusiom.  The  rose  has 
been  a  favounte  subject  with  the  poets  of  all  countries,  in  all  oges;  and  a 
tolerably  large  volume  might  be,  formed,  if  all  the  poems  written  on  it  were 
collected,  as  there  ha;s^  perhaps,  never  yet  existed  a  jjoet  of  any  eminence, 
who  has  not  sung  its  praises.  In  mythological  allusiona  it  is  equally  rich. 
It  was  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  Aurora,  as  an  emblem  of  youth»  from  its 
freshness  and  reviving  fragrance ;  to  Venus,  as  an  emblem  of  love  and  beauty, 
firora  the  elegance  of  its  flowers ;  and  to  Cupid,  as  an  emblem  of  fugacity  and 
danger,  from  the  fleeting  nature  of  its  charms,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  its 
thorns.  It  was  given  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  an  a  bribe, 
to  prevent  him  from  betraying  the  amours  of  Venus  ;  and  was  hence  adopted 
as  the  emblem  of  silence.  The  rose  was,  for  this  reason,  frequently  sculp- 
tured on  the  ceilings  of  drinking  and  feasting  rooms,  as  a  warning  to  the 
ffuests,  that  what  was  said  in  moments  of  conviviuHty  should  not  be  repeated; 
from  which  what  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret  was  said  to  be  told  "  under 
the  rose."  The  Greek  poets  say  that  the  rose  was  originally  white,  but  that 
it  was  changed  to  red,  according  to  some,  fi"on>  the  blood  of  Venus,  who 
lacerated  her  feet  with  its  thorns  when  rushing  to  the  aid  of  Adonis  ;  and, 
according  to  others,  from  the  blood  of  Adonis  himself.  The  fragrance  of 
the  rose  is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  derived  from  a  cup  of  nectar  thrown  over 
it  by  Cupid ;  and  its  thorns  to  be  the  stings  of  the  bees  with  which  the  arc 
of  his  bow  was  strung.  Anacreon  mokes  the  birth  of  the  rose  coeval  with 
ihose  of  Venus  and  Minerva :  — 

♦♦  Then,  ihen,  in  *traiigp  pvcntrbl  hour. 

The  tarth  pTftdurs^.-l  an  lnf,u<T  flower, 

''."  turt»  dre^t, 

■  L 


Aiiu 


,  ih, 
>ii  ut  earth. 


MuoKt  N  .^Hibrrcw. 


Another  fable  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  rose  is,  that  Flora,  having  found 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  her  favourite  nymphs,  whose  beauty  could  only  be 
equalled  by  her  virtue,  implored  the  assistunce  of  idl  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  aid  her  it)  changing  it  into  a  flower  which  all  others  should  acknowledge 
to  be  their  queen.  Apollo  lent  the  vinfying  |>ower  of  his  beams,  Bacchus 
bathed  it  in  nectar,  Vertumnus  gave  its  perfume,  Pomona  its  fruit,  and  Flora 
herself  its  diadem  of  flowers.  Other  mythological  writers  relate  that  the 
beuutiful  Uhodunte,  Queen  of  Corinth,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  her 
lovers,  attempted  to  seclude  herself  in  the  temple  of  Diana  ;  but,  being  forced 
by  the  clamour  of  the  [leople  from  her  saiu-tuary,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
her  into  a  rose;  which  still  bears  the  blushes  that  dyed  her  cheeks  when 
forced  to  expose  her&elf  to  public  gaze,  and  under  which  form  s)ic  is  still 
universally  ttdmired.  A  beetle  is  often  represented,  on  antique  gems,  as 
expiring  surrounded  by  roses ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of  a 
man  enervated  by  luxury  ;  the  beetle  being  said  to  have  such  an  antipathy  to 
roses,  that  the  smell  of  them  will  cause  its  death. 

Thr  Hum/ifu  were  very  fond  of  roses.  Pliny  tells  us  that  they  garnished 
their  tUshes  with  tlieae  flowers  ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  (p.  7Hj,}to  their 
custom  of  wearing  garlands  of  them  at  their  feasts.  Cleopatra  received  Antony, 
at  one  of  her  hujiquets,in  nn  apartment  covered  with  rose  leaves  to  a  consider- 
able depth  ;  atid  Antony  himself,  when  dying,  begged  to  have  rosej  scattered 
on  his  tomb.  The  Roman  generals,  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  vic- 
tory, were  permitted  to  have  roses  sculptured  on  their  shields.  Hose-wuter 
was  the  favourite  perfume  of  the  Homan  ladies  ;  and  the  most  luxurious  even 
used  it  in  their  baths. 
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In  the  Katty  the  to&c  has  always  been  a  fatrourite  with  the  poets.  They 
represent  the  nightingale  a.s  sighing  for  its  love  \  ond  nmny  beautiful  vensts 
are  derived  from  this  fable,  *'  In  a  curious  frngraent  by  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet  Attar,  entitled  liutbul  Xmuch^  The  Book  of  the  Nightingale,  ail 
the  birds  appear  before  ijulomon,  and  charge  the  nightingale  with  disturbing 
their  rest,  by  the  broken  and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth  all  the 
night  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  intoxication.  The  nightingale  is  summoned, 
questioned,  and  acquitted  by  the  wii»e  king ;  because  the  bird  as^surcR  him^ 
that  Iiis  vehement  love  for  tine  row  drives  hjm  to  distraction,  and  caui^cs  liim 
to  break  forth  into  those  pas&ionate  and  touching  complaints  which  are  laid 
to  bis  charge."  {The  Language  of  Flouvts,  p.  I  Iti.)  The  Persians  also  a»s*ert 
that  "  the  nightingale,  in  spring,  flutters  around  the  rose  bushes,  uttering 
Ino^mint  complaints,  titU  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  dropii  stupifica 
on  the  ground."  {Ibid,)  Mr.  llivcrs,  in  the  Gani.  Mug.,  vol.  x,  p.  133.,  men- 
tions that  Sir  John  Malcolm  told  him  that,  when  in  Persia,  bo  had  once 
breakfasted  on  an  immense  heap,  or  rntlier  mount,  of  roses,  which  the  Per* 
fiians  had  raised  in  honour  of  him. 

The  Turks  believe  that  roses  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet : 
for  which  reason,  they  never  tread  upon  a  rose  leaf,  or  suiter  one  to  he  on 
tlie  ground  ;  they  also  sculpture  u  rose  on  the  tombstones  of  females  who  die 
unmarried.  There  are  njiiiiy  legends  related  of  roses  in  the  East.  The  story 
of  the  learned  Zeb,  who  intimated  by  a  rose  leaf  that  he  might  be  received 
into  the  silent  academy  at  Amadan,  is  well  known.  The  vacant  place  for 
which  he  npplied  having  been  filled  up  before  hia  arrival,  tlie  prcsi<lcnt  iuti- 
juoted  this  to  him  bv  hlling  a  gla^s  so  full  of  water,  t!]at  a  tiiugle  addicionttl 
^mp  would  have  made  it  run  over;  but  Zeb  contrived  to  place  the  petal  of 
arose  BO  delicately  on  the  water  us  not  to  disturb  it  in  tne  least,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  ingenious  allusion  by  instant  admbsion  into  the  society. 
According  to  the  Hindoo  mythology,  Pugoda  8iri,  one  of  tlje  wives  of  Vi^- 
nu,  was  foimd  in  a  rose. 

The  Mote  wai  also  wkbraied  in  the  CaihoUc  Church.  "  Mariillus  tells  a  story 
of  a  holy  virgin,  naii:ied  Dorothea,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Caisarea,  under 
the  government  of  Fabriciua,  and  who  converted  to  Christianity  a  scribe 
named  Theophihis,  by  sending  him  some  roses,  in  the  winter  time,  out  of 
Paradise.  A  golden  rose  was  considered  so  honourable  a  present,  that  none 
but  crowned  heads  were  thonght  worthy  either  to  give  or  to  receive  it. 
Hoses  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  consecrated  by  the  popes  on  Ciood  Friday, 
■md  given  to  such  potentates  as  it  was  their  particular  interest  or  wish  to 
load  with  favours  ;  the  flower  itself  being  an  embleni  of  the  mortality  of  the 
<body,  smd  the  gold  of  which  it  was  composed  of  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul." 
(Lmd/,  Ros.  Alonog.f  pref  xv.)  In  an  old  mosaic,  in  the  church  of  St, 
Susan,  at  Home,  Charlemagne  is  represented  kneeling,  and  receiving  from  St. 
Peter  a  standard  covered  with  roses.  The  custom  ot'  blessing  the  rose  is  still 
preserved  in  Rome,  and  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  is  peHbrmed  is  called 
Dommica  in  Rosa.  The  rose  was  always  considered  as  a  mystical  emblem  by 
the  Catholic  church ;  and,  as  Heblegel  observes,  it  enters  into  tiic  compo&itiuo 
of  ail  the  oniumcnts  of  Gothic  churches,  in  combination  with  the  cross.  The 
seal  of  Luther  was  a  rose.  In  530,  St.  Medard,  Bishofi  o\'  Noyon,  instituted 
a  festival  at  Valency,  his  birthplace,  for  adjudging  annually  tlic  prize  of  a 
crown  ofro^es  to  the  girl  whosliould  be  acknowledged  by  all  her  competitors 
>to  be  tiie  moi>t  amiable,  modest,  and  dutiful  in  the  vilhtgc ;  and  he  had  the 
fileastu'e  of  crowning  his  own  sister  u.s  the  first  rose  queen.  This  cu&toin  was 
continued  to  the  time  of  Madame  de  (icnUs,  who,  in  the  first  volume  o^  her 
*i%c{iire  (P EUiiivniiiiUj  has  written  a  beautiful  little  tlranm,  entitled  Za  Ronivre 
.jir  Salciuy^  on  the  subject.  In  the  middle  a^cs,  the  knights  at  a  tournament 
[-wore  a  rose  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  as  an  emblem  that  gentleness 
chould  accompany  courage,  and  that  beauty  was  tlie  reward  of  valour.  About 
this  pcnod,  the  rose  was  considered  so  precious  in  France,  that,  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  none  but  the  rich  and  powerful  were  allowed  to  cidtivate 
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it ;  but  in  later  times  we  find  it  mentioned  among  the  ancient  rights  of  mo* 
nors,  that  their  owners  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax,  or  tribute,  on  their 
tenants^  of  so  many  bushcts  oi'  roses,  which  were  used«  Dot  only  tor  making 
rose-wttter,  but  for  covering  the  tables  with,  in-stcad  of  napkinsi.  The  French 
pftriiMiienC  had  lormerly  a  day  of  ceremony,  called  Baillee  de  Roses,  because 
crcat  t|uantities  of  roses  were  then  distributed.  Shakspeare,  who,  no  doubt, 
followed  some  old  legend  or  chronicle',  derives  the  assumption  of  the  red  and 
the  white  roses,  by  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  from  a  quarrel  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  Injiween  Richard  Planiuji^eiiiet,  Duke  of  York^  and  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  the  nartisan  of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Finding  that  Uieir 
voices  were  getting  too  loud,  PJantagenet  proposes  that  they  shall 

"  In  dumb  lignificADcc  procUiim  tbeir  thcughu  •/* 
adding, — 

••  Let  htm  nvlici  i<  J  tfUfi-JxTini  fcfUtUmiJtU, 
A(M  ,      ,      ,      biflh, 

If 
¥f  ■vlt  wilb  me.** 

To  which  Somerset  replies,  — 

*•  Let  liJm  wHo  Si  no  cuwArd,  nor  no  flaUerer, 
Bui  dare  tnninUin  I  hi*  t>*rty  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  B  ted  ton:  frtini  oti  tni*  thorn  with  luc."' 

Their  respective  followers  gathered  the  different  coloured  roses ;  and  hence, 
tradition  says,  these  flowi^rs  were  adopted  as  the  badges  of  the  houisca  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  during  the  ci»il  wars  which  afterwards  desolated  the  country 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  liosu  &lba  is  s.iid  to  have  been  the  one 
chosen  as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York,  and  the  Rosa,  gallica  as  that  of 
Lancaster.  The  York  and  Ltmcastcr  rose,  which,  when  it  eomes  true,  bus 
onehalf  of  the  flower  red,  and  the  other  half  white,  was  named  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  union  of  tJie  two  houses,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VH.of  Lan- 
caster  with  Elizal>eth  of  York,  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  roses  on  seals, 
&c.,  always  appear  very  double,  and  as  if  copied  from  the  form  of  R.  centi- 
fbtia ;  also,  that  the  shoe  omament  called  a  rosette  has  for  its  type  a  .Mmilar 
kind  of  rose.  The  roses  used  in  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  are 
comparatively  flat,  with  large  open  petals,  like  the  R.  gillica. 

Soil  and  SUualitm.  The  common  wild  roses  will  grow  in  very  poor  soil, 
provided  it  be  drv ;  but  nil  the  cultivated  sorts  require  a  soil  naturally  light 
and  free,  and  more  or  less  enriched.  The  situation  should  be  open  and  airy, 
exposed  to  the  etist,  or,  in  warm  situations,  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  the 
south ;  because  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  accelerates  too  rapidly  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  also  diminishes  the  colour  and  fragrance  of  the 
petals,  A  rose-garden,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  may 
nave  a  useful  degree  of  shade  given  to  it  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  standard 
roses  of  not  lei^s  than  8  ft.  or  10  ft,  in  height  j  or  by  the  introduction  of 
fnunefi  of  wood  or  wire,  in  the  forms  of  obeluks,  gnomons,  crosses,  columns 
surmounted  by  globes,  or  cones,  on  which  climbing  roses  may  be  trained. 
These,  would  [)rtMluce  no  bud  effect  by  their  drip,  nnd  yet,  by  their  shadow, 
which  would  vary  with  the  position  of  the  suu^  they  woulif  afford  a  salu- 
tary protection  to  the  dwarf  roses  by  which  they  were  surrounded  ;  and  thus 
effect,  in  some  degree,  the  same  object  as  a  cool  situation  ami  cx[>osure.  The 
ro»e  is  one  of  those  plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
where  the  prevailing  fuel  is  pit-coal ;  hence  the  roses  grown  within  a  circle 
of  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis  are  nmch  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  i^rown  at 
double  that  distance:  for  example,  at  Snwbridjjeworth  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
the  rose  nurseries  of  Mr,  Hooker  at  Brenchley  m  Kent,  and  in  those  of  Mr. 
VVootk  at  Maresfield  in  Sussex,  and  of  Mr,  Donald  at  Woking,  The  in- 
fluence oi'  the  smoke  of  London  on  the  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
every  year  extending  its  circle  ;  and  roses  which  grow  and  flower  very  well  in 
gardens,  in  situations  where  building  is  only  commencing,  gradually  lose  their 
vigour  oa  the  number  ol'  hotutcs  surrounding  them  is  increased.'  The  flrst 
efTect  of  the  smoke  is  to  prevent  the  flower  buds  from  opening  freely,  and  the 
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next  to  diroimsh  their  number :  the  leaves  then  gradually  beconie  tnialJer» 
and  the  length  of  the  shoots  less ;  after  which  the  plant  weakens  by  degrees, 
Rod,  in  a  few  years,  if  a  standard,  it  dies  altogether,  or,  if  a  dwarf,  barely  exists, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers, 

Siltiotian  in  Garden  Seencri/.  In  country  residences,  roses  arc  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  miu^ns  of  shrubberies  along  with  other  tlowerinEf  shrubs :  but, 
considering  the  culture  they  require,  it  is  impossible  they  can  thrive  in  such  a 
situation  ;  and,  even  if  they  did  thrive,  the  kind  of  beauty  which  they  would 
produce  would  be  of  a  character  so  di^rent  from  tliat  of  a  general  shrubbery, 
as,  according;  to  the  principles  of  a  reasonable  taste,  to  require  their  exclusion 
from  it.  The  only  roses  fit  to  be  planted  in  a  shrubbery  are  the  single  kinds, 
in  their  wild  state.  Roses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or  trees,  that  arc 
far  removed  froju  a  state  of  nature,  and  valued  for  something  produced  by 
art,  either  in  their  flowers,  fruit,  hark,  or  leaves,  should  be  grown  in  situ- 
ations where  the  art  which  produced  the  artificial  effect  can  be  employed. 
Hence  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  grown  in  orchards,  in 
kitchen-gardens,  or  in  some  place  by  themselves,  so  as  to  admit  of  properly 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  managing  the  plants.  Roses,  and  all  double-flowering 
ihrubs,  ought,  in  Hke  manner,  to  be  grown  by  themselves;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple will  apply  to  shrubs  having  any  peculiarity  in  their  foliage,  and  even 
in  their  mode  of  growth.  The  continuation  of  the  peculiarity  may  not  always 
require  a  rich  soil  ,*  on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  soil  and  situation  of  a  peculiar  nature :  but  that  pe- 
culiarity of  soil  it  is  as  much  the  object  ot'  art  to  imitate,  as  it  is  to  form 
the  rich  soil,  and  favourable  situation^  which  produce  large  or  double 
flowers,  or  large  and  succulent  fruit.  Hence,  to  cultivate  roses  properly, 
they  must  be  grown  either  in  groups  by  themselves  on  a  lawn,  or  in  a 
ilowcr'g:arden ;  or  be  connected  into  a  system  of  groups,  or  beds,  in  a 
rosarium,  or  rose-garilen. 

Ratarmm,  or  Roseium,  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  collection  of 
roaes,  the  best  effect  will  be  produced  by  devoting  a  group  to  each  section  ; 
such  as  one  to  moss  roses,  another  to  Noisettes,  a  third  to  Scotch  roses, 
&c.  These  groups  ought  generally  to  be  planted  with  dwarfs  rather  than 
standards  ;  because  the  former  are  more  conveniently  looked  upon  by  the 
spectator  :  but  a  handsome  standard  may,  frequently,  occupy  the  centre  of 
each  group,  if  it  is  n  circle  or  a  square ;  and  two  or  three  in  a  hne,  or  radiating 
from  a  point,  if  it  U  of  a  long  or  an  irregular  form.  Sometimes  a  group  may 
be  surrounded  by  a  row  of  standards,  which,  in  that  case,  should  have  clear 
Btems,  not  less  than  7  ft.  high,  through  which  the  dwarf  roses  may  be  seen  by 
persons  walking  round  tiie  group,  istaiidard  roses,  in  general,  iiave  the  best 
effect  when  formed  into  an  avenue  ulong  the  margin  of  a  walk;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  are  very  suitable  tor  common  flower-gardens,  where  the  groups, 
instead  of  being  planted  with  ilwurf  roses,  are  filled  with  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sizes  of  the  different  groups  in  a  rosarium  ought  to  he  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  varieties  bciongmg  to  the  section  to  be  planted  in  each.  For 
these  puiposes,  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Rivers  may  be  taKen  as  a  basis ;  and,  as 
it  contains  seventeen  groups,  exclusive  of  the  climbers,  these  may  be  represented 
by  seventeen  circles  of  different  diameters,  or  by  seventeen  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, or  clusters  of  irregular-shaped  figures,  bearing  i\\v  same  proportion  to 
each  other  in  regard  to  superficial  contents.  For  each  kind  of  rose  to  be 
planted  in  the  gronp,  a  square  yard  ought  to  be  allowed  if  a  dwarf,  and  more 
'if  a  standard  ;  because,  to  a<lmit  of  roses  being  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  every  plant,  whether  a  standard  or  a  dwarf,  ought  to  be  free  on 
every  side.  Fig.  52o.  is  a  design  for  a  rosarium  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  well 
known  for  his  elegant  designs  in  our  Encj/chpfrdia  of  Cottage  Archiitrhirt, 
and  our  Architcclmnt  Magazine,  The  groups  in  this  design  are  calculated  to 
contain  the  entire  coUcctJon  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbers,  which,  we  think,  have  a  better  effect  planted  in  an  open  arcade, 
or  in  a  row  of  coUmins  or  obelisks,  tliun  crowded  tojg&ther  in  one  group. 
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tfhen  a  rbiMbrnni);  the  groups  of  which  are  deposed  so'  as  to  fbnn  one 
Symmetrical  figure,  is  to  be  planted  solely  witn  dwarf  roses,  the  walk 
which  surrounds  it  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  its  level,  in 
order  that  the  spectator,  after  having  studied  the  groups  in  detail,  may  be 
able  to  retire  to  the  surrounding  terrace  walk,  and  get  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
whole.  This  principle,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  symmetrical  rosariums,  cis- 
teCums,  flowet'-gardens,  American  grounds,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  planted  with 
dwarfs.  Where  standards,  whether  roses  or  other  shrubs,  are  used ;  either  in 
groups  alone,  or  interspersed  with  the  dwarfs,  as  in  ^.  526'., ;  a  surrounding 
terrace  walk,  though  almost  always  desirable,  is  not  so  essential  for  the  dis- 
playof  ^hc  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Where  a  rosarium  cannot  be  formed  in  one  compact  whole,  as  in  the 
design,  ;fie.  525^  it  may  be  laid  out  on  each  side  of  a  l^ing  walk,  in  various 
wsysk    The  walk  may  be  either  straight,  or  regularly  curved :  in  either  Case, 
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the  climbing  varieties  mav  be  used  to  form  a  sort  of  open  arcade,  to  separate 
each  section,  as  indicated  in  Jigs,  526.  and  527.    In  these  figures,  a  repre- 
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sents  the  arcade ;  b  b,  beds  for  the  dwarf  plauts ;  and  r  c,  rows  of  standards 
belonging  to  that  section  planted  in  small  borders  exterior  to  the  walk.  By 
having  the  portions  of  arcade  always  at  re^lar  distances  from  each  other, 
the  unity  o\  cHect  in  the  perspective,  to  a  person  walking  through  it,  will  be 
kept  up ;  while  the  bed,  or  beds,  devoted  to  each  section,  though  always  of  the 
aatne  length,  might  be  reg^ulated,  in  |)oint  of  breadth,  so  as  always  to  give  the 
precise  superficial  contents  required.  By  surrounding  theae  beds  with  a  row 
of  standards  of  the  same  kind  as  the  dwarfs^  the  scene  would  be  shut  in; 
and,  on  that  account,  its  etfect  would  be  stronger.  Instead  of  separating 
«ich  group  into  two  beds  to  make  room  for  the  central  walk,  as  in  fig,  aTl., 
they  might  be  united  in  one,  and  surrounded  by  a  walk^  as  in  fig.  526.;  but, 
though  this  might  improve  the  view  of  a  straight  arcade  from  one  end,  we 
apprehend  it  would  considerably  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  walking  throu^jh  it, 
by  the  regularly  repeated  interruptions  which  the  beds  would  produce.  The 
picm  of  the  arcade  ought  to  present  their  edges  to  tlie  walk ;  and  they  should 
not  rise  up  out  of  the  soil,  or  abruptly  from  the  gravel,  but  from  a  plinth  of 
stone  on  its  margin  :  while  the  plants  ought  alwa3a  to  rise,  not  from  the  gravel 
or  the  turf»  but  from  a  du<j  spot ;  because  no  improved  rose  will  thrive,  for 
imy  length  of  time,  in  ground  which  is  not  frequently  stirred  and  manured. 

Arcades  of  Rosen.  When  roses  are  grown  in  arcades,  and  the  flowers  are  to 
be  seen  from  below,  the  arches  on  which  the  plants  are  trained  should  always 
be  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  freely  to  admit  the  light  between 
them  ;  otherwise,  the  finest  roses  will  be  produced  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  arcade,  and  few  or  none  be  seen  from  the  inside;  the  plants  will,  also, 
soon  become  naked  below.  The  best  mode  for  growing  the  plants,  and  dis- 
playing their  blossoms  to  u  spectator  on  the  wnlk,  is  to  form  the  arches  of 
trelliswork,  about  I  ft.  or  18  in.  in  width; 
and  to  place  them  aloni;  the  walk,  not  nearer 
than  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  apart,  as  indicated  in  ^. 
526.  vtddd.  The  reason  why  the  edge 
oi  the  arch  of  trelliswork  is  placed  to  the 
walk,  and  not  its  side,  as  usual,  is,  the 
better  to  display  the  roses  on  each  face  o( 
the  trelliswork  to  persons  passing  along  the 
walk,  The  height  of  the  summit  ok  the  arches 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  distances  be- 
tween them ;  making  tt  such,  that,  when  the 
spectator  is  standing  beneath  one  arch,  he 
may  see  the  summit  of  another  at  an  angle 
of  from  30°  to  40^.  When  diagonal  arches 
are  to  be  formed,  single  iron  rods  only  may 
be  employed,  both  for  the  cross  arches^  and 
those  which  are  placed  diagonally  \  but, 
though  this  forms  the  hand.some«t  arcade 
lo  walk  under,  we  do  not  think  it  displays 
the  roses  to  the  same  advaiuugc  as  the  broad 
arches  of  trelliswork  placet!  edgewise,  w  hich 
we  have  just  mentioned ;  and  q^  which  fig, 
628.  shows  the  elcvaiion  and  the  ground 
plan.  Where  the  flowers  are  to  tie  seen  from 
without,  the  arcade  may  be  wholly  covered 
with  shoots ;  but,  in  that  case,  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  formed  lor  the  shade,  and  not  for  the  appearance  which 
the  flowers  are  to  produce  to  a  spectator  walking  through  it. 

EspaJiert  of  RosrSf  as  a  substitute  for  hedges  in  a  Hower-garden,  may  be 
formed,  by  training  them  either  on  a  single  wire  fence  {fig.  oW.^  o^  which 
^.530^  is  the  ground  plan),  or  on  a  double  fence,  composetl  of  hoo|viron  and 
wwe,  in  the  manner  indicated  in,^.  .^31.  The  jttandards,  a  «,  arc  of  hoop- 
Iron,  and  are  kept  together  at  top  by  the  rod  6,  which  passes  through  tlieoi; 
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and  their  lower  ex- 
tremities are  nailed  to 
pieces  of  wood  (c), 
which,  when  the  fence 
is  put  lip,  are  buried 
in  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.j  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Jotted 
line  r/,  so  as  to  keep 
the  espaher  firinly  in 
its  place.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  each  portion 
(such  wi  thut  indicated 
in  the  figure)  of  the 
espalier,  utid  equidis- 
tant from  the  stand- 
ards of  hoop-ironjisthe 
standard  of  rod-iron 
(of  the  same  thickness 
as  that  used  for  the 
horizontal  rails),  e;  to 
which  these  rails  are 
fastened  with  wire, 
merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  tnera 
steady,  and  at  regular 
distances  from  each 
other.  The  espnlier 
may  be  extended  to 
■any  length,  by  insert- 
ing the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  rods  in 
cylinders  of  tinned 
iron,  as  indicated  at/, 
which  is  the  tin  cylinder,  while  g  g  are  the  ends  of  two  rods  which  are  to  be 
inserted  in  it;  or  they  may  be  joined  in  the  manner  of  hooks  and  eyes,  which 

is  the  strongest  mode, 
;j,'j  f  though  not  so  neat  as 
the  other.  The  iron 
wda  are  generally 
about  ^  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  IGft.  long. 
Espaliers  of  this  kind, 
being  broader  at  bot- 
tom than  at  top,  ad- 
mit of  the  rain  falling 
on  all  the  leaves  from 
the  top  to  the  iKJttom  ; 
and,  whether  tliey  are 
covered  with  shrubs  or 
trees,  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers,  or  for 
their  fruit,  they  are 
alike  handi^ome  and 
advantageous.  Dif- 
ferent sorts  may  be 
grown  on  each  side  of 
the  espalier ;  or  only 
one  sort  may  be  placed 
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in  the  centre ;  lialf  its  slioots  being  trained  on  one  siitc,  und  the  other  half  on 
the  other  side.  We  have  liad  an  espalier  of  this  kind  ut  Bayswuter,  covered 
with  gooseberry  bushes,  since  lb24.  It  has  been  twice  pointed  with  gus  tar ; 
and  is  now,  I83f>»  nearly  as  strong  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  The  total 
expense  was  about  I  jr.  6t/«  for  a  foot  in  length. 

C/tmhinr^  Hu»t'»^  treated  as  Siandardt,  may  be  modified  into  vai'ious  forms. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  to  train  a  plant  to  a  pole,  of  from  \0i\.  to  20  ft.  in 

Iheightj,  formed  of  a  young  larch  of  that  lenj^h,  the  side  branches  of  which 

[have  been  cut  off  withni  6  m.  of  the  stem.  Three  such  trees,  placed  together 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  about  ^ft.  on  the  side  at  bottom,  and  terminating 

ifet  a  point  about  sJO  ft.  from  the  ground,  produce  a  very  good  effect ;  and,  if 
desirable,  the  triangle  may  be  enlarged  ut  tlie  base^  or  the  base  may  be  formed 
into  a  square,  and  seveml  nolea  used,  so  as  to  give  the  superstructure  the 

•character  of  a  pyramid.  Where  there  is  no  parterre  rosarium,  the  climbing 
roseSj  planted  against  such  pyramids,  would  Ibrm  u  very  good  substitute  for 
one.  Where  the  climliing  sorts  arc  to  form  part  of  a  rosarium,  and  not  to  be 
planted  on  arcades  or  poles,  they  may  be  trained  to  three  iron  rods,  joined  by 
smaller  rods,  as  exhibited  in  Jig,  536.;  or  they  may  be  trained  to  single  rod^, 
temiinating  in  cups,  parasobi,  or  mandarin  hats,  as  may  be  recommended  for 
wistaria,  and  other  twining  phints,  and  as  exemplified  in  \figs.  533,  534,  and 

|535.    Fig.  536.  may  be  executed  in  n  very  economical  manner,  by  making 
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the  standards  of  hoop  iron,  which  would  be  kept  steady  by  the  small  iron 
rods  passed  horizontaJly  through  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  figure 
terminates  in  a  ball  and  spike ;  the  use  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent  birds  from 
I  perching  upon  the  ball,  and  dirtying  the  foliage  and  flowers  below.  Where 
[ft  collection  of  climbers  is  to  be  planted  in  a  rosarium,  or  as  a  rose  avenue 
I  in  a  flower-garden,  a  simple  and  permmient  support,  and  one,  at  the  same 
I  time,  economical  in  pomt  of  expent>c»  may  be  formed  by  single  larch  trees, 
with  the  stumps  of  the  branches  left  on  ;  or  with  hoop  iron,  joined  by  wires, 
•b  recommended  above  as  a  mode  oi  executing j^g.  536.  This  mode  is  parti- 
cularly Buitttble  where  the  object  is  to  diiplay  ^owcri  the  whole  height  of  tha 
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•tandnrti ;  und  answers  best  for  tliose  diiiibcra  which  take  their  origin  from  R, 
semperflorens  anil  R,  Indica ;  but  for  such  vigorous-growing  climbers  as  H.  sem- 
pen  irens,  and  of  all  the  varieties  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  R.  arv^^nsis,  single 
stems,  with  :i  spreading  top,  will  have  the  bf«t  effect ;  because,  in  these  kinds, 
the  beauty,  for  tlie  mo.st  part,  consists  in  the  grace  of  the  pendulous  shoota, 
uiid  their  numerous  tutbt  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

M'fl/Zi  (HitfiTtl  With  Hosex.  Roses  are  frequently  trained  ngiunat  walla;  and, 
where  n  collection  of  clinibinff  sorts  is  so  displayed,  a  very  good  mode  to  keep 
eacii  sort  >vithi«  bounds,  unti  to  alfurd  all  an  opportunity  of  equal  display,  is 
to  inlftce  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  apace  devoted  to  it,  and  to  spread  two 
leading  Khoots  horizontally  fruni  it  to  ihc  Imnts  of  the  space  allowed,  and 
afterwards  to  traiii  lhe«c 
shoots  perpendicularly  up- 
wards, as  in  ^.  /i.^T.  The 
side  shmits  which  are  (>ro- 
dueed  by  these  Ivoundary 
stems  are  partly  to  he  cut 
off,  and  parti)'  to  be  trained 
horizon tuUy,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.    This   mode  of 

training  is  very  well  excnr-       .s^^-'fcs*^^      en? 
plified  in  the    Horticultural        ^«i— ^^^fc»    ^  *' 
Society's  Garden  j  btit  the  collection  not  being  all  placed  together  in  regular 
series,  it  docs  not  [iroduce  mj  umch  effect  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

CoiTrhig  Jiockwork  ivUfi  Rose*.  Some  of  the  very  low-growing  kinds,  such 
as  R.  spiuosibsiinu,  proiluce  a  very  good  effect  when  planted  among  large 
blocks  of  stone,  or  in  the  crevices  of  natural  rocks  ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that,  in  such  situations,  the  soil  cannot  be  properly  cultivated,  and, 
therefore,  only  unimproved  varieties  should  be  employed. 

Basketi  of  Rosfg  are  frequently  formed,  in  flower-gardens  and  on  lawns,  by 
[legging  the  branches  of  the  rosea  close  to  the  ground  with  hooks,  and  sur- 
rounding the  group,  which  should  be  of  a  round,  ovul,  or  btisket-like  shape, 
with  a  low  frame  of  wire,  or  lattice-work.  In  this  case,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  has  a  good  ettcct  when  covered  with  live  moss,  pebbles,  or  shelUi. 
Sonietunes  roses  of  the  dwarf-growing  kinds  are  elevated  in  rustic  basket- 
work,  and  placed  in  the  rosarium  or  the  flower-garden,  or  on  the  lawn. 
These  baskets,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  beds  formed  in  imitation  of  baskets, 
have  a  handle  placed  over  them  to  increase  the  illusion,  over  which  climbing 
roses  are  trained. 

Edgings  to  beds  or  borders,  formed  of  low-growing  roses,  and  hedges,  a.<t 
already  mentioned  (p.  7£M>.),  are  not  unfrequent  in  flower-gardens;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  rockwork,  these  modes  of  growth  are  not  adapted  for  the  more 
choice  kinds,  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  proper  cultivation. 

Pntchca  of  Rogcs  in  Fiower' Borders.  The  rose,  both  as  a  stantlard  and  a« 
a  dwarf,  is  one  of  the  commonest  ornaments  of  mixed  flower-borders  j  ami, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  different  varieties  of  J?.fndica  and/J.seatperflorens, 
such  borders  have  been  farther  enriched  by  [danting  annually  patches  of  the  har- 
diest and  most  free-flowering  of  these  varieties,  and  treating  them  as  herba- 
ceous plants.  Sonic  of  the  Noisettes,  anti  of  the  very  dark-flowered  varieties  of 
iZ. Indica,  thus  treated,  producea  splendid  effect.  The  plants  may  be  struck  from 
cuttin|;s  in  heat  the  same  season;  or  they  may  be  riiiscd  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass, m  n  sliaily  border,  the  preceding  year,  pottctl  in  autumn,  kept  in  a  cotd- 
njt  through  the  whiter,  and  planted  out  in  April  or  May,  ia  holes  filled  with 
leaf-mould  or  rich  free  soil. 

Pmpagahon.  The  rose,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  almost  always  propagated  by  taking 
up  the  plant,  and  dividing  it,  or  by  hnyers.  Whether  the  practice  of  budding 
roses  originated  on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  we  are  uncertain  ;  but  we 
think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  ttwas  first  practised  in  France  :  and 
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this  pimticc  has  given  rise  to  another  revolution  in  rose  cuJturc,  as  remnrk- 
ablc  as  that  already  noticed  (p.  800.)  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  China 
roses  as  herbaceous  piunU  in  beds  or  borders.  When  rosea  were  propagated 
by  layers  or  division,  the  plants  formed  small  bushes,  in  the  finer  kinds 
««Idom  rising  alwvc  2  ft, or  3ft.  from  the  surface;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
practice  of  budding  exotic  roses  on  the  strong-growing  wild  kinds  been 
adopted,  than  the  idea  occurred  (probably  between  1790  and  IftOO)  of 
budding  them  standard  high,  and  thus  producing  those  tree  rose^  with 
globular  hcad%  covered  writh  flowers,  supported  on  stenia  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
neiglit,  or  higher,  now  so  common  in  French  and  British  gardens ;  and  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less^  in  most  fine  gardens  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  rose  is  now  propagated  by  all  the  different  modes  capable  of  being 
applied  to  lignetnis  plants  ;  that  most  generally  in  use  with  the  ordinary  sorts, 
in  private  gardens^  is  by  suckers,  or  by  taking  up  the  entire  plants  dividing, 
and  rcplantmg  it.  In  nurseries,  dwarf  plants  are  generally  raised  by  layenii  j 
and  s.tandard^  almost  always  by  budding  on  stocks  of  the  common  vrild  rose. 
Dwarfs  are  also  frequently  propagated  by  budding  on  low  stocks ;  and  many 
of  the  kinds  arc  increased  by  cuttings.  New  varieties^  also  roses  for  stocks 
in  some  cases,  and  the  common  sweet  briar  always,  are  raided  from  seed. 
We  ftball  submit  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  modes  of  propt^tion,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  our  Gardmrr's  Magazine  for  more  minute  detaus. 

By  Layers.  These  may  either  be  made,  during  winter,  of  the  preceding 
summer's  shoots;  or,  in  July,  of  the  growing  shoot»  of  the  current  season. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  whole  year  is  gained,  as  layers  made  in  July  will  be  rooted, 
and  ready  to  remove,  the  following  November.  The  young  shoots  of  some 
varieties  of  roses,  such  as  the  Vittoria,  are  very  brittle,  and  are  apt  to  break 
off  at  tlie  [>oint  where  the  tongue  of  the  layer  is  formed.  To  obviate  this,  it 
has  been  fouml,  that,  by  inserting  the  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  instead 
of  immediately  under  the  bud,  and  merely  producing  a  longitudinal  slit  of  3  in. 
or  4 in.  in  length,  through  two  or  three  buds,  and  quite  through  the  shoot; 
and  by  keeping  this  hlit  open  with  a  little  earth,  a  chip  of  wood,  or,  in  short, 
whatever  may  be  most  conveniently  at  hand,  more  root  fibres  will  be  producetl 
than  by  the  common  mode  oC  layering;  and  no  risk  will  be  incurred  of 
breaking  the  shoot.  This  mode  of  layering  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James 
Monro  of  the  Brechin  Nursery  (see  Gard.  Mag,^  voL  ix.  p.  301.);  and  it  is 
calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  propagators  of  roses.  Mr.  Monro, 
who,  at  first,  used  small  stones  to  keep  the  slit  open,  afterwards  ajjplied  a 
little  decayed  moss  (i/ypnuni),  or,  instead  of  this,  a  small  portion  o(  graining 
clay,  for  that  purpose. 

By  Citttirtgs.  This  mode  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  varieties  which  [Mirtake 
of  Aosa  (ndica,  R.  semperflorcns,  li.  13oursa61tN,  R,  Noisettulna,  &c.  The 
cuttings  may  either  be  put  in  during  the  winter  season,  and  iirotected  by  gbua» 
or  early  in  spring ;  or,  m  the  course  of  the  summer,  they  may  be  made  of  the 
young  shoots  with  their  leave.s  on.  In  either  case,  they  are  best  planted  in 
pots  or  pans,  so  as  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  tittle  heat.  One  ol  the  most 
expeditious  modes  is,  to  put  a  plant  or  two  of  any  of  the  roses  that  grow 
readily  by  cuttings  into  a  hot-house  or  hot-bed,  in  January  or  February. 
The  heat  will  cause  them  rapidly  to  throw  up  some  young  shoots ;  and,  as 
soon  as  these  have  three  or  four  leaves,  they  should  be  taken  off",  however 
tender  or  succulent  they  may  be,  taking  care  not  to  remove,  shorten,  or  injure 
any  of  the  leaves.  After  preparing  the  cuttings,  they  should  be  planted  in 
Kund,  a  glass  put  over  them,  and  placed  in  the  same  beat  as  the  plants.  In 
three  weeks,  cuttings  thus  treated  wilt  have  rooted,  and  will  be  ready  to  pot 
ofil  As  the  old  plants  continue  to  produce  shoots,  these  may  be  taken  oif  for 
cuttings ;  or  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings  may  be  topped  for  that  purpose, 
till  10  mnoy  young  plants  are  propagated  as  niay  be  wanted.  Mr.  J,  Biles, 
who  practised  this  method  at  Longleat,  says  that  he  raised  upwards  of  100 
plants  of  RdtA  odor&ta  in  one  season,  from  a  small  plant,  which  only  aflbrded 
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three  cuttings  at  the  commenceroent.  {Card.  Mag.^  vol.  vi,  p.  +2^8.)  Plants 
raised  in  this  manner  flower  alnaost  immediately,  and  tootinue  prodiioing  fresb 
blossoms  throughout  the  whole  summer:  they  are  udmirably  calculated  for 
being  planted  in  groups  in  mixet]  flowcr*borderij,  and  treated  as  herbaceous 
plants,  as  recommended  p.  600. ;  and,  when  /f.i.  odorata  ie  used,  a  few  patches 
of  it  will  perfume  an  entire  garden. 

By  BudSng.  This  is  a  very  general  mode  of  propagatino;  the  rose,  and  is 
almost  always  adopted  when  it  i^  to  be  grown  as  a  standard.  Mr.  Rivers  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  tlxat  roses  never  bloom  so  finely  aa  when  budded ;  and 
that  the  most  proper  and  durable  stock  is  R.  canlna,  with  its  varieties ;  wliile 
Jl,  arvi^nsLs  is,  perhaps,  the  worst.  The  operation  of  budding,  in  France,  is 
performed  at  any  time,  from  February  to  September  ;  but  principally,  as  in 
England,  durhig  July  and  August.  When  pcrlbrmed  in  February,  a  portion 
of  the  wood  is  taken  off'  along  with  the  bud,  and  a  ravity  of  the  same  shape 
is  made  in  the  etock  to  receive  it ;  so  that  this  mode  of  budding  partakes 
much  more  of  |hc  nature  of  grafting  than  any  of  the  other  modes. 

The  rose  is  also  budded  in  April,  by  removing  the  bark  only,  in  ilic  same 
manner  as  in  summer;  and  this  is  what  the  French  call  budding  a  fceil pous- 
want  (with  the  pushing  e^e) ;  while  the  ordinary  summer  bud<hng  is  called  bud- 
ding a  P  ceil  dormant  (with  the  sleeping  eye).  For  the  mode  of  budding  with 
a  portion  of  the  wood  attached,  mentioned  above,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
French  have  any  specific  name ;  but  we  shidl  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it 
niche  budding,  ot  notch  budding,  and  the  other  two  kinds  spring  budding 
and  summer  budding. 

Niche  Buddvig.  The  rose  may  be  budded,  in  February  or  March,  in  the 
fcllowiuw  manner :  —  To  prepare  the  bud,  a  transverse  cut  is  made  into  the 
wood,  alittle  below  an  eye  (/%,  53S.fl}  ;  whicli  incision  is  met  by  a  longer  cut 
downwards,     commencing    at    a  ^^^g 

short  distance  above  the  eye,  b ; 
care  being  taken  that  a  portion  of 
wood  is  removed  with  the  bark, 
OS  shown  at  c.  This  bud,  with  a 
portion  of  wood  attached,  is  in- 
serted in  a  niche  in  the  stock, 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  size  as  that  k-ft  in  the  scion 
by  the  removal  of  tlie  bud  r,  ai  shown  at  g.  In  placing  the  bud  on  the  stock, 
the  principal  thiui?  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  bring  the  horizontal  'edges  of  the 
base  of  the  niche  tn  the  stock,  and  those  of  the  bud  which  \^  to  fit  into  it,  into 
the  most  perfect  contact  possible;  because  the  union  is  produced,  not,  as  in 
common  summer  budding,  by  the  junction  of  the  soft  wood  of  the  stock  with 
the  rudiment  of  the  soft  wood  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  the  bud,  but  by  the 
junction  of  soli  wood  with  soft  wood,  as  in  common  grafting.  Dr.  Van  Mons 
recommends  the  cut,  or  niche,  i»  the  stock  lo  be  made  where  there  is  already 
a  bud ;  making  the  horizontal  cut  through  the  base  of  the  bud.  (See  Gurd* 
Mag.f  vol.  ii.  p.  193.) 

Spring  Bttdairtg.     When  the  rose  is  to  be  budded  in  spring,  Dr.  Van  Mods 
recommends  the  scions  to  be  cut  off  before  winter,  aud  stuck  into  the  ground 
dll  the  moment  in  spring,  generally  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beg:inning 
of  May,  when  the  bark  of  the  stock                          ^<jc) 
will  separate  freely  from  the  wood  : 
the  operation  of  budding  uuiy  then 
be  performed  in  the  usual  manner, 
vnth  the  slight  modifications,  in  re- 
spect to  future  treatment,  given  in  ^^^^mm 

the    following    directions    by    Van  Mf  Mm^       mLrW^T^^B^m  ^ 

Mons.     The  bark  of  the  stocky  as 

early  in  spring  as  it  will  senarate 

from   the  wood,  being  cut  like  an 

inverted  T,  as  shown  at  d  m^fig.  539.,  the  horizontal  edge«  of  this  cut  in  the 
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Ktock,  and  of  the  shield  of  bark  containing  the  bud,  must  be  brought  into  the 
most  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  a^s  at  ^ ;  and  then  bound  with  waterproof 
baat  (/),  without,  however,  applying  grafting  clay,  or  grafting  wax.  Eight 
<lny.s  after  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  is  pruned  down  to  the  branch 
which  is  immediately  above  the  opposite  side  ;  and  this  branch  is  stopped  bv 
being  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  all  the  aide  shoots  are  removedj  ancl» 
in  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  bud  has  pushed  its  fifth  !eaf»  the 
point  of  the  shoot  is  pincheti  out,  so  as  to  compel  the  shoot  to  branch  out ; 
and  the  branches  thus  produced  will  bear  flowers  in  August  or  September. 

Summer  Buddmg,  This  is  ahuost  the  only  mode  of  budding  in  general  use, 
whether  for  the  rose,  or  for  any  other  tree  or  shrub,  either  in  Britain  or  on 
the  Continent.  The  moat  general  method  adopted,  on  the  Continent,  of  per- 
forming it  on  the  rose  is  that  indicated  byj^g.  539.,  in  which  the  two  cuts  in 
the  btirk  form  the  letter  T  reversed,  already  detailed;  whereas  in  England 
I  hey  form  the  letter  T  upright.  Either  mode  may  be  adopted  according  to 
the  season  :  in  spring  budding,  the  slit  mode  in  the  form  of  a  T  reversed 
(thus,  1^)  in  the  best ;  but  in  August,  or  summer,  budding,  the  T  slit  ought  to 
lie  miide  erect ;  because  the  junction,  at  this  seasonjuke^  place  by  the  descent 
of  the  sap;  whereas  in  spring  it  is  effected  chiefly  by  ita  ascent.  Where  the 
shoots  produced  from  the  stock  arc  weak,  the  buds  may  be  inserted  in  the  main 
stem  ;  more  especially  if  the  stock  is  not  very  old,  and  the  hark  hard.  Some- 
titnes,  buds  inserted  even  in  August  will  push  the  same  se.'^on  ;  more  especiuUy 
if  the  roots  of  the  stock  have  been  well  supplied  with  water :  but,  whether  they 
push  the  first  season  or  the  next,  the  points  of  the  .vhuots  produced  ought  to 
DC  pinched  off"  at  three  or  four  ioints  from  the  stock,  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out ;  because,  when  only  one  long  single  shoot  is  produced  from  each 
bud,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  off  close  to  the  stock,  by  the  wind.  Budding 
early  in  the  season  succeeds  best  on  young  wood ;  and,  during  August  and 
September,  it  succeeds  best  on  old  wood.  Buds  of  the  China  rose  and 
its  varieties,  put  in  in  July,  frequently  flower  the  same  season.  Twelve 
difTerent  modes  of  budding  will  be  found  described,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, in  the  (rtjni.  Ma^^.,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.,  and  vol.  x.  p.  305. ;  and  the 
various  jntfdei*  of  propngating  the  rose  by  budding  and  grafting  will  be  found 
explained,  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  in  the 
(Jard,  AI(Jfr,fVo\.  iv.  p.  381.  In  this  article,  the  writer  directs  the  buds  to  be 
put  in  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  oi'  August,  cither  in  the  old  or  young 
wooti,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  watering  the  root  well,  in  dry  seasons,  for 
•Overal  days  previous  to  the  f>crfonnance  of  the  operation,  in  order  to 
Ufebt  the  bark  to  rise.  Budding  with  the  dormant  bud  is,  he  says,  practised 
ire  May ;  sometimes  with  common  roses,  but  more  frequently  with  China 
roses,  Banksias,  Noisette^*,  &c.  In  general,  two  buds  are  sufficient  for  any 
irtock ;  and  these  should  be  of  only  one  variety,  as  two  sorts  seldom  grow 
with  equal  vigour;  anil,  of  cour^^c,  the  one  soon  robs  and  destroys  the 
other.  The  bast  ligature  which  confirew  the  buds  should  be  pretty  tight;  ami 
tt  laurel  leaf  may  be  slightly  tied  on  with  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
nrch  over  the  bud,  to  defend  it  from  the  suu  and  rain,  both  of  which  are  us 
prejitdicial  as  the  air.  The  ligatures  may  be  removed,  in  moist  seasons,  after 
a  month  ;  but,  in  hot  weather,  not  for  six  week-s  at  least.  The  general  sea- 
son for  btuhling  in  En«:land  is  the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August ; 
but  in  France  and  Belgium,  by  watering  the  stocks,  and  the  plants  from 
which  hcions  are  to  be  taken,  abundantly  throughout  the  season,  and  by  some 
lunations  in  the  mode  of  treatment  according  to  the  period  of  the  year,  the 
operation  is  performed  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September, 
III  budding  m  June,  Dr.  Van  Mons  fiTAi  deprives  the  younc  shoots,  from 
which  he  proposes  to  take  buds,  of  their  leaves ;  and,  fifteen  days  jiftcrwurds, 
he  finds  the  buds  s.4ifficiently  swelled  to  allow  their  being  token  ofT  and 
inserted  in  the;  stocks.  If  the  stock  is  allowed  to  have  u  IcocJing  shoot  above 
the  inserted  bud.  nud  this  shoot  is  not  shortened,  the  hud  inserted  will 
probablv  tiol   pu^h    hir   i»ix    weeks  or  two  monlhi^;   but    if  this   «hoot  \% 
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Bhorteued  or  cut  off,  and  all  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed, 
the  new  bud  will  pash  in  two  or  three  weeks;  and  will  Hower  tlie  same 
season,  if  treatetl  an  above  directed  for  the  shoots  produced  by  buds  inserted 
in  April.  The  scion  of  a  rose-tree,  Dr,  Van  Mons  observes,  is  selJoiu  too 
dry  for  the  buds  to  succeed,  provided  the  ahiold  is  inserted  with  a  thin  bit  of 
wood  behind  its  eye ;  but  when  the  bark  is  quite  fresh,  and  full  of  sap,  this 
thin  bit  of  wood  is  utinccessary. 

Gra/ttHg  is  occasionally  employed  for  propagating  the  rose,  (>articularly  in 
the  case  of  dwarfs.  For  this  purpose,  the  scions  should  be  collected  in  March, 
and  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay,  1  in.  deep:  the  clay  shotdd  be  pressed  firmly  to 
the  ends  of  the  scions,  and  the  nia<«s  afterwardn  bedded  in  a  pot  full  of  earth, 
to  prevent  the  moisture  in  the  clay  from  ► «« 

evaporating,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the 
■hoots.  The  pot  of  scions  mny  then  be 
set  in  any  shed  or  outhouse,  that  is 
neither  very  dry  nor  very  dasnp,  for 
three  weeks.  The  object  of  treatinj^  the 
scions  in  this  manner  is  to  retard  their 
growth,  in  order  that  the  stocks  may  be 
more  forward  in  vegetation  than  the 
scions.  In  Flanders,  where  the  clefl 
mode  is  commonly  adopted,  care  is 
taken  that  the  scion  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  stock,  as  in  ^fig.  540.  a  a ; 
or  that  the  cleft  in  the  stock  is  made 
sufficiently  near  one  side,  to  admit  of 
the  bark  of  the  scion  fitting  the  biirk 
of  the  stock  on  both  of  its  edges,  as  shown  at  b  b.  In  grofttng  on  the  do^- 
rose,  the  same  practice  is  followed,  with  this  addition,  that  the  shoulder  r  u 
very  often  matte  to  the  scion ;  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a  bud  on  the 
wedge  part  of  it  (rf),  as  shown  at  e.  Whip,  or  splice,  grafting  is,  also, 
sometimes  practised  with  the  rose ;  in  which  case,  it  is  essential  to 
have  u  bud  left  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scion,  as  indicatcil  in 
^g,  541.,  which  would  otherwise  die  off*.  This,  both  in  niche  budding 
and  in  grafting,  contributes  materially  to  success,  on  the  same  principle 
that  cuttings  and  layers  are  more  certain  of  rootir»g  when  they  are  cut 
at  a  joint,  than  between  the  joints.  The  reason  is,  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  there  more  powerful ;  and  that  the  germs,  both  of  buds  and 
roots,  are,  in  most  plants,  confined  to  the  joints  of  the  stems;  though 
in  some,  as  in  the  common  elm,  they  appear  to  be  distributed  equally 
over  every  part  of  the  stem  and  roots.  In  making  the  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  stock  which  is  to  receive  the  scion  that  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  whip,  or  splice,  manner,  the  knife  ought  always  to  be  entered  at 
the  base  of  a  bud,  and  passed  upwards. 

The  grafts,  in  Belgium,  are  tied  on  with  fine  bast,  which  h  made  water-proof 
by  passmg  it  first  through  a  solution  of  white  soap,  and  next  tlirough  one  of 
alum  ;  a  neutral  compound  being  thus  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  ligature  is  covered  with  marly  clay  in  the  usual  manner,  or  with  gratting 
wax.  {Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  ii.  p,  19s2.) 

Sloch/or  grafting  or  budding  Jioset.  On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, these  are  generally  procured  from  the  woods  and  hedges,  of  an  age  and 
size  fit  for  immediate  use.  The  best  season  for  eollectitig  them  is  November ; 
because  they  can  then  be  immediately  nlanteil ;  and  they  will  he  in  a  fitter 
state  for  pushing  out  roots  and  shoots  ilie  following  spring,  than  if  they  bad 
not  been  obtained  till  that  season,  or  even  if  they  had  been  got  out  of  the 
woods  in  autumn,  and  the  planting  delaycil  till  spring.  Stocks,  so  procured, 
have  very  few  fibrous  roots,  which  renders  this  attention  to  their  early  plant- 
ing more  necessary ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  timt  roses  will  grow  with 
fewer  fibrous  roots  than  aJinost  any  other  sort  of  ligneous  plant.     The  best 
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kind  of  witti  rose  (or  stocks,  tis  already  obtiLTViil,  in  (lie  li,  cuiiina;  and  the 
age  of  the  pliuits^  or  tltc  thickness  of  their  }>temtj,  is  of  much  less  coiiso- 
quencc  tlian  tlieir  l>cing  healthy,  straight,  and  free  Iroin  knots.  For  dwarfs, 
they  neeil  not  exceed  I  ft.  or  18  in.  in  height ;  but  for  standards  they  nmy  vary 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  and  upwards.  A  very  convenient  height  for  diMpliiying  the 
rose  to  the  human  eye-,  i«  4  ft.,  the  licud  being  pruned  bo  as  to  rise  about 
18  in,  higher.  For  a  truly  grand  eft'ect,  however,  ajid  for  forming  avenues  of 
rosies  along  the  walks  in  flower-gardens,  between  which  the  \H:t\s  of  Dowith 
are  to  he  seen,  the  stocks  ought  never  to  be  less  than  6  ft.  high,  and  7  i\.  or 
H  ft.  would  be  better.  Before  planting  the  stock,  cut  it  over  at  an  angle  of 
5(V*,  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  or  section,  aiding  a  quarter  ol'  an  inch  above 
a  bud  ;  or,  il  there  are  two  buds  nearly  id)oul  the  -same  height  at  the  top  ►  ^ 
of  the  stock,  cnt  across  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  fif^.  54-2.,  Icavinjyj  "* 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  wood  above  each  bud.  If  the  slope  of  the 
Motion  is  much  (greater  than  an  angle  of  50°,  the  wound  will  not  l)oconTC 
covered  with  bark,  at  least  in  most  cases;  wmI  on  its  being  completely 
tovered  depends  the  durability  of  the  plant.  Imnieiliatel)'  after  cutting 
the  stock  across,  cover  the  wound  with  grafting  clay,  enveloping  it  with 
live  moss,  tietl  on  witli  water-proof  bast ;  or,  as  the  firaclice  is  on  the 
Continent,  cover  it  with  a  conipoijition  made  of  the  following  ingredients : 
five  eighths  pitch,  one  eighth  rosin,  one  eighth  tallow,  and  one  eighth  bees' 
wax,  all  thoroughly  incorporated  ;  or,  one  half  bees'  wax,  and  one  half  pitch, 
which  is  the  composition  commonly  used  in  France;  or  I  lb.  of  white  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  i  lb,  black  pitch,  \  lb.  rosin,  \  lb.  bees'  wax,  'ioz.  of  tallow,  1  of,. 
pnimded  mastic,  and  I  oz.  sattpeire,  wlnth  Ls  the  mixture  Ui.ed  in  Belgium. 
Jtlqual  parts  of  bees'  wax  and  [pitch,  with  a  very  little  tulluw  added,  we  have 
found  the  simplest  and  best  mixture  for  covering  wounds  in  ligneous  plants  of 
crery  kind ;  and,  for  covering  grafts,  it  haj*  only  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  little 
»and.  Put  any  of  these  mixtures  into  a  pipkin,  and  keen  it  warm  enough  to  meir 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour:  when  cooled  a  bttle,  dip  the  extreme  point  of 
each  stock  in  it,  so  as  toleave  a  portion  of  mixture,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper,  over  the  section  ;  or,  if  you  have  neglectc*!  to  perform 
this  essential  operation  till  after  the  slocks  are  planted,  the  mixture  may  be 
applied  warm  with  a  small  brush.  In  England,  this  process  is  too  generally 
neglected ;  and  the  section  is  neither  covered  with  grafting  day,  nor  grafting 
wax.  The  consequence  of  this  neglect  is,  that  the  rains  and  the  lro«t  rot  the 
wood  during  winter,  and  the  drought  cracks  it  during  sununcr:  it  decays,  and 
leaves  the  stock  hollow;  and,  after  being  budded,  anil  forming  a  head,  the  plant 
is  only  of  three  or  four  yearh'  duration,  insteud  of  lasting  isicven  or  eight 
ycors.  Tlie  nurserymen  say  that  the  price  given  will  not  repay  them  for 
tidiing  so  much  trouble ;  but  it  would  l>e  nmch  better  for  a  purchaser  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  plants  so  treated,  than  almost  any  prices  for  those  in  which 
this  precaution  has  been  n^ecte^t.  When  th4^  stocks  begin  to  push  in  March, 
rut)  off  all  die  buds,  except  such  as  may  be  close  to  the  margin  of  the  section, 
which  will  generallv  be  two,  but  never  less  than  one,  or  more  than  four.  The 
shoots  producetl  from  these  buds  are  mtended  to  Ik*  budded  ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  l»t  of  July,  the  [trickles  should  be  removed  from  them  on  the  places 
where  the  buds  shoidd  Ik;  inserted,  whleh  ought  to  be  not  further  than  I  in. 
from  their  junction  with  the  stock.  The  operation  of  bmlding  maybe  per- 
formed from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August;  supplying  the  stock  with 
jihiiudunce  of  water  in  dry  seasoim,  as  has  b<*en  already  recommended,  to 
facilitate  the  rising  of  the  bark.  Mornings  and  evening^t  are  the  best  times  of 
the  day  for  budding;  and,  when  a  northerly  or  easterly  wind  prevails,  the 
operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  on  account  of  the  drying  influence  of 
these  winds  on  the  bark  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  on  the  bud.  In  general,  only 
one  sort  of  rose  ought  to  he  put  on  one  stock,  for  reasons  alreuily  given, 
(p.  WKJ.) 

Jii/  Seed,    The  common  single  sweet  briir  is  always  raised  from  seed ;  and 
jQHielinies,  also,  the  doff  rosf,  for  Atocks.     The  other  sorts  of  roses  are  onlv 
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nii»ecl  from  seed  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  procure  new  vurietics.  The 
seeds,  in  either  case,  are  a^eparated  from  the  hips  when  the  latter  are  fiiHy 
ripe ;  and  are  either  sown  iuiniediatcly^  or  mixed  with  sand  and  preserved  tiU 
the  Jbl lowing  spring.  They  are  dien  sown,  and  thinly  coveretl  with  moiI,  The 
plants  will  coine  up  the  first  season,  an*!,  with  careful  treatment,  they  will 
flower,  in  most  cases,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year;  but  the  varieties  of  R.  sem- 
perflorens  will  frequently  flower  the  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  the 
firNt  year. 

Cidlure.  The  rose,  in  an  artificia]  state,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  oi 
an  herbaceous  plant ;  in  so  far  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and 
replanted,  that  this  maybe  done  at  almost  any  season,  ami,  also,  that  it  should 
have  its  old  wood  cut  out  every  yteir,  or  every  second  or  third  ycjir, 

Phnlrng  roses  should,  in  general,  be  performed  in  the  autumn  ;  but,  with  the 
more  delicate  varieties  of  China  rosea,  and  with  R,  multiflora,  R.  moschata, 
and  their  varieties,  it  may  be  deferred  till  spring.  As  roses  have  but  few 
fibrous  roots,  the  operation  of  planting  them  may  ha  easily  and  rapidly  per- 
formed; the  chief  point  being  to  nut  some  fresh  soil  in  the  hole  along  with  the 
roots,  and  to  press  the  earth  furiuly  to  them.  In  cold  clayey  soib,  Mr.  Rivers 
rccommen<ls,  as  the  best  compost  for  rosejs,  rotten  dung  and  pit  sand  ;  and  in 
warm  dry  soils,  rotten  dung  and  cool  loums.  When  standard  roses  are  to  he 
planted  in  a  broad  border,  it  is  ahnost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  those 
nearest  the  walk  should  be  the  lowest,  and  those  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
it  the  highest.  A  border  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  wide,  planted  in  this  manner,  with 
five  or  .six  parallel  rows,  quincunx  in  the  plan,  and  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  elevation,  has  a  very  splendid  effect  when  the  plants  arc  in  flower. 

Taking  up  ami  Rephnting.  The  rose,  whether  grown  as  a  standard  or  a 
dwarf,  ought  to  be  taken  up  every  five  or  six  years,  even  in  good  soils,  and 
have  its  roots  shortened  and  trimmed ;  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew 
should  also  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  rich  fresh  loam.  In  unfavourable 
soils,  Mr.  IJivers  remarks,  this  process  ought  to  be  performed  exery  third  or 
llmrth  vear.  Dr.  Van  Mons  says  that  the  firactice  in  Belginm,  even  in  the 
best  soils,  is  to  liike  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  eight  >cars,  and  either  replace 
I  hem  in  fresh  soil,  or  throw  ihem  away,  and  substitute  youn^  |>lants.  In  com- 
mon flow  cr-l>orders,  where  dwarf  roses  are  not  grafted,  and  where,  of  course, 
they  produce  suckers  freely,  they  should  be  taken  up  every  other  year,  and 
replanted  ;  the  dipping  and  niaimring  of  the  border  occasioning  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  soil  relatively  to  that  of  the  plant,  mid  thus  producing  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  the  [mrtial  renewal  of  the  soil. 

Planting  to  retard  the  Flowering  af  Ros&.t.  The  ro»e  may  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  at  any  season,  provided  the  shoots  arc  shortened,  and  deprived  of  all 
their  leaves;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  liberally  supplied  with  water. 
Hence  roses,  tjdccn  up  just  before  they  are  coming  into  flower,  and  properly 
pruned  and  replanted,  will  produce  their  flowers  in  November  ;  or,  by  planting 
them  in  pots,  ami  placing  them  in  a  shady  situation,  and  then  putting  them 
under  glass  on  the  firs^  appearance  of  frost,  they  mny  i>e  made  to  produee 
their  flowers  about  Christm.is.  Practices  of  this  kind  were  formerly  common 
among  the  florists  of  Paris,  but  have  Ix'cn,  in  a  great  mensurc,  rf.-nnijuishcd 
since  the  introduction  of  the  sweet-scented  (Miina  rosea ;  which,  placed  in  a 
fiioderale  heat,  under  glass,  in  autumn,  continue  flowering  all  the  winter 
Roses  ma}'  also  be  made  to  flower  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  them  back  in  the 
spring,  OS  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  discoveralde.  The  plant,  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  taking  u|)  and  replanting,  makes  a  second  eflbrt  to  produce 
flowers,  which  eflbrt  is  not  attended  with  succcns  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  Rose  dcx  Qiuitrt-  Sautonjc  is  a  gooil  sort  for  employing  in  these  oj>erations; 
and  DuiiioiU  observes  that  this  ro^c,  when  pruned  inunediately  uUcr  it  [lAa 
lUoomed  lor  the  first  time,  may  be  made  to  proihice  its  flowers  during  winter ; 
being,  of  course,  jjrotcctcd  b>  a  hand-glass,  and  covered  with  mats  durinif 
very  severe  weather.  In  all  expcrinunts  for  forcing  roses  in  the  open  air,  >i 
mu&t  be  remarked,  thai  it  h  essential  jbr  the  soil  to  he  fresh  and  rich,  and 
l!ic  situBtion  favotirable. 
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PruHuig.  The  rose  requires  to  be  pruned  every  >eai";  the  strong-growing 
hardy  kinds  in  the  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the  more  tender 
kinds  early  in  spring.  Duuiont  recomniends  pruning  the  early-flowering  sort« 
in  autimm^  and  the  Ittte  sortvS  during  spnng ;  but  neither  during  winter, 
Rivera  observes  that  pruning  should  always  be  performed  in  October  or 
March ;  but  October  pruning,  he  «ays,  will  be  found  decidedly  the  most  ad- 
vantageouH,  as,  the  plant  having  less  wood  and  fewer  buds  to  nourish  during 
the  winter,  the  buds  left  will  have  acqiiirol  extra  vigour  for  pushing  in  the 
spring.  This  is  a  valuable  remark,  and  will  apply  to  all  ligneous  plants 
whatever.  In  the  operation  of  pruning  three  objects  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view:  the  removal  of  the  old  wood,  because,  in  most  varieties,  it  is  only  the 
young  wood  that  produces  large  and  finely  formed  flowers  ;  the  thinning  out  und 
shortening  of  the  young  wood,  that  the  flowers  produced  may  be  fewer,  au«l 
consequently  have  more  nourishment,  and  more  light  and  air,  nnd  thus  become 
stronger;  and  the  forming  of  the  head,  or  bush,  into  some  symmetricul  shape. 
Some  varieties  require  much  less  pruning  than  others ;  and  climbers,  and 
moit  of  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  should,  in  general,  only  have  their 
shoots  thinned  out,  and  shotdd  be  but  seldom,  if  ever,  shortened.  In 
shortening  young  shoots,  not  more  than  from  two  to  three,  or,  at  most,  four 
buds,  should  be  left  on  each.  The  cuts  should  be  made  close  above  the  bud, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  from  it,  and  sloping  away  from  it  at  an 
an^le  of  about  +5''.  A  standard  rose,  properly  pruned,  will,  in  general,  pre- 
nent  a  head,  in  the  winter  season,  not  more  tnan  I  tt.  in  diameter;  ncvertheleu, 
some  of  the  vigorous-growing  kinds  will 
flower  very  well  with  heada  of  twice  or  "*'^ 
thrice  that  siae.  (See  fi^»,  543,  .i44,  and 
Mo.)  The  peculiarities  in  treatment 
which  different  varieties  require,  whether 
as  regards  pmning,  or  other  points  of 
culture,  will  be  fouml  noticed  under  their 
r&?nective  names  in  preceding  pages ; 
anu  in  Mr.  Rivers's  observations  on  the     ^j-  __ 

different  sort^  grown  in  hi"  nursery  :  see     •'  ^  ***' 

p.  7H0.  to  p.  7h:i 

Siimwcr  rnotrtig.  By  cutting  out  wood  at  different  times  during  stnnraer,  a 
succe.sfiion  of  roses  may  be  prcxluccd,  more  especially  in  the  Noisettes,  and 
uthcr  China  varieties,  and  in  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons:  but  thiii  practice 
tihould  never  be  adopted  as  a  general  one ;  because,  by  occasioning  cxtraordi- 
nary  exertion  in  one  season,  it  weakens  the  plantM  for  the  year  following. 
The  only  kinds  of  summer  pruning  that  we  think  generally  applicable  an<l 
unobjectionable  ore,  thinning  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  flower  buds 
as  soon  as  they  are  disctruiblc,  so  as  to  leave  no  tnorr  than  what  the  plant 
Clin  bring  to  perfection  ;  and,  afier  these  buds  have  expanded  and  begun  to 
decay,  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  floral  leaf.  In  performing  this  last  operation, 
none  of  the  leaves  ouglii  to  be  cut  off;  because  the  effect  of  that  would,  with 
many  varieties,  be  to  occasion  the  production  of  a  second  shoot,  and  thus 
to  weaken  the  plant,  »ts  well  h>»  to  render  it  unsightly.  There  are  some  roses 
which  have  hantUoiue  culyxe.«i,  and  others,  which  produce  large  and  showy 
coloured  hips,  such  as  the  apple-bearing  rose:  in  Injtb  these  cases,  instead  of 
cutting  off  the  decayed  flower,  the  decayed  [>etals  only  should  be  picked  out; 
and  this,  also,  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  roses  which,  when  the 
stalks  of  the  decaye«l  flowers  are  tut  off,  are  apt  to  produce  summer  hhoots. 
In  the  case  of  single  roses,  (he  cutting  off  of  the  decayed  fluwers  is  not 
so  ncce«sary  as  in  the  double  sorts ;  as  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  petals  in  a 
Atatc  i»f  incipient  decay  which  gives  that  slo^'enty  a|)peuruncc,  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  what  we  call  the  gardcnesque,  und  what  our  enlightened  and 
dcgoiU  conlcmporury  und  friend,  M,  Snidungc-Bodin,  calln  h  hrilr  ntUurr ^  nh 
being  in  pHrdtning  wfml  I  he  Mfr*  Iritrc*  arc  in  literature,  or  I  he  bcntis  art* 
in  the  artM, 
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Siafeing  and  TVomiftg  Standard  Rosct.  All  standard  roses  utiove  2  ft.  high 
require  to  be  supported  by  stakes ;  othen^ise,  when  the  head  u  loaded  with 
knaves  and  flowers,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  blown  to  one  side,  and  either  to  be- 
come unsightly,  or,  probably,  to  be  broken  off.  In  country  plaees,  where  wood 
ill  abundant,  the  stakes  iimy  be  formed  of  poles  or  rods  eut  out  of  coppice* 
wood,  or  the  thinnings  of  young  plan  tad  oiis ;  and,  of  the  former,  thofic  of 
the  larch,  the  oak,  and  the  ash  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  most 
durable.  Where  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations  are  employed  for 
stakes,  the  most  durable  will  be  those  of  the  larch ;  and,  where  roses  ore 
{nx>wu  extensively  in  the  country,  the  most  economical  mode  of  staking  thetn 
would  be,  to  luake  plantations  of  larches  from  time  to  timc^  planted  close 
together,  and  to  cut  them  down,  as  wanted,  when  of  the  proper  size. 
Wliere  n^tncss  and  permanence  are  desirable  objects,  however,  nothing  can 
etjual  the  stakes  of  cast  anil  wrought  iron,  manufactured  by  Cottain  and 
Hallen  of  London,  and  R.  Mallet  of  Dublin.  These  stakes  will  be  found 
described  and  figured,  and  their  weight  and  prices  given,  in  the  Gnrdmur't 
Jifagasine^  vol.  viii.  p.  556. ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that, 
in  lengths  of  7  ft.,  a  dozen  of  ihcni  will  weigh  1081b.,  and  cost  Ki#.,  if  the 
stakes  arc  formed  wholly  of  cant  iron  ;  while,  if  formed  of  wrought-iron  rods 
let  into  cnst-iron  sockets,  and  varying  in  siw?  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  6  in.,  they 
will  cost  from  24.  to  10*.  6d.  per  dozen.  A  considerable  saving  in  the 
material  used  in  these  stakes  is  made  by  casting  the  (>ockets  with  Hanchcn*, 
or  ^fiH,  J!g.  532.  A,  and  also  by  casting  the  entire  rod  with  fins,  as  in  J!g. 
5'i2.  a.  These  stakes  are  calculated  for  roses  which  are  to  have  their  h<^s 
closely  cut  in :  but  the  Noisettes,  and  various  kinds  of  China  roses,  produce 
moat  effect  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  ot'  2  ft,  or 
3  ft.,  or  more,  from  the  stem.  To  train  these  shoots  into  a  regular  head, 
stakes  with  ring  or  parasol  tops,  such  as  ^fig.  533.  or^.  SS*.,  are  useful. 
In  general,  these  stakes  should  not  be  fixed  till  after  the  roses  have  been 
planted  two  or  three  years,  and  have  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  form 
a  handsome  head  the  first  year  the  stake  is  placed  beside  them.  When 
such  a  stake  asj^.  533,  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  ring  at  the  top  should 
stand  about  I  in.  or  2  in.  higher  than  the  lop  of  the  stock.  This  ring  i^ 
fastened  to  the  two  iron  limbs  of  the  standard  by  nuts,  and  is  unscrewed,  and 
hung  on  one  of  the  limbs  while  the  standard  is  being  fixed  ;  it  is  then  raised 
to  its  place  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which,  as  already  ohservedp 
should  be  sufficient  m  number  and  length  to  extend  over  the  ring.  Mir.  Law- 
rence, of  the  Querns  near  Cirencester,  who  appears  first  to  have  adopted 
this  mode  of  training,  selects  six  or  eight  of  tne  strongest  shoots  in  spring, 
and  ties  them  to  the  ring  with  tow  twine;  and  if,  from  their  length,  this  be 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  blowing  about,  he  ties  strings  to  the 
ring,  and  extends  them  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground.  All  the  otlier  shoots  of 
the  head  are  cut  back  in  the  usual  manner.  Fig.  544>.  is  an  accurate  sketch, 
taken  in  1831,  from  a  bizarre  de  la  Chine  rose,  which  was  at  that  time  six 
yean  planted.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  formed  n  truly  splendid  olijert. 
Those  who  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  strings  may  adopt,  as  a  substitute  fur 
ihera,  the  parasol  stake.  ( /%.  534.)  In  the  giu-dens  at  Gunncrsbur^,  climbing 
roses  of  the  more  choice  kinds  are  trained  on  wire  domes,  or  demi-globes,  or 
demiovals,  4  It,  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are  found  to  produce  an  excellent  effect. 
The  wire  rods  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Rrmoving  Suckers  and  Side  Bud*  Jrom  the  Stocks  on  which  Ror/>$  art  worked 
is  im  operation  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Du- 
mont,  that  suckers,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  rose,  do  not 
appear  to  it^urc  the  plant ;  which,  indeed,  is  Uie  case  with  the  suckers  of  all 
trees  or  shrubs  that  come  up  at  a  distance  fironi  the  stem ;  this  being  one  of 
the  modes  of  propogation  which  nature  has  supplied  to  a  considerable  num- 
b«P  of  plants,  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous  :  but  suckers  from  the  base  ot 
the  stem,  and  shoots  from  the  stem  itself,  are  less  injurious  io  the  case  of 
the  grafted  rose,  than  in  that  of  most  other  grafted  plants.     The  reason  is  or 
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seems  to  be,  that  the  rose  stocks  are  always  of  much  more  robust  habit,  with 
reference  to  tlie  scions  grafted  on  thcni,  than  the  stoclu  of  any  other  grafted 
tree  or  shnib  whatever. 

Watering.  All  plants  in  a  state  of  hi^h  culture  require  watering  in  the 
Rununer  season,  otherwiHe  they  will  not  Jevelope  their  parts  to  a  sufficient 
extent  The  rose  bush  best  produces  its  flowers  in  the  three  hottest  months, 
June,  July,  and  August;  and  neither  in  Britain,  nor  on  the  Continent,  will 
roses  expand  their  blossoms  fully,  or  have  strength  to  realist  the  attacks  of 
insects,  unless  they  are  libemlly  supplied  with  water.  Before  they  come  into 
flower,  the  leaves  should  be  syringed  every  evening  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
root  abundantly  supplied  either  with  common  water,  or  liquid  manure.  Dwarf 
n»es  require  less  water  than  standards ;  because  the  nearness  o{  the  bush  lo 
the  ground,  by  covering  the  soil,  prevents  evaporation.  Lime  water  (that  is, 
lime  held  in  solution  in  water,  and  not  such  a  mixture  of  linic  and  water  as 
will  leave  a  coating  of  lime  on  the  plants)  nmv  be  used,  both  with  the  syriuge 
and  at  the  rout ;  and,  though  it  will  not  entire] v  destroy  the  aphides,  those 
ereat  enemies  of  roses»  yei  it  will  check  their  increase,  and  it  will  totally 
ocstroy  caterpillars  of  every  kind.  To  destroy  the  aphides,  after  syringing 
with  pure  water  or  lime  water,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  witli  the 
powdered  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  refuse  snnftj  as  directed  under  the  head  of 
Innccts,  and  the  s} ringing lefi  ofl*  for  a  few  days;  after  which  they  should  be 
well  washed  with  clean  water. 

Growing  in  Pots  and  Fttrdng.  The  dwarf-growing  roses,  and,  indeed,  most 
90Tta  M  dwarfs,  may  be  grown  in  pots ;  care  being  taken  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots  once  a  year,  and,  after  trinuning  their  roots  and  shoots,  to  re|iot 
ihera  in  fresh  soil.  So  complete  is  the  command  of  the  cultivator  over  a 
rose  in  a  pot,  that,  with  the  aid  of  glass,  a  choice  of  sorts,  and  the  power  of 
applyinc  a  very  little  heat  in  the  winter  months,  he  aiay  have  roses  in  ahun> 
dance  all  the  year.  Cabbage  and  moss  roses,  when  they  arc  to  be  forced, 
tbotild  be  taken  up  out  of  the  free  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering. 
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and  tlieir  wood  is  ripened ;  they  should  then  be  pruned  und  potted,  und  kept 
in  a  shady  situation  till  taken  into  the  house.  Moiis  rosciii,  introduced  into  a 
pit  or  hot-house  on  the  1st  of  October,  will  biossoni  by  Christmas-day;  those  on 
the  1st  of  November,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  o^Februnry  ; 
those  on  the  1st  of  December,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March  :  those  on  the  1st  of  January,  from  the  iiiiddle  of  March  to  the  midtJle  of 
April ;  tljose  on  the  1st  of  February,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
Mnv;  and  those  on  the  Isl  of  March,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June;  when  some  of  the  earlier  varieiies  of  moss  rose  will  be  in  bloom  in  the 
open  air.  (8eethe  details  on  forcini:  the  rose,  given  in  the  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.i. 
p.  I2lii.)  During  the  forcing  season,  the  plants  ought  to  be  supplied  liberally  with 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  with  ua 
mtich  light  and  air  as  can  l>c  admitted  without  chilling  them  ;  they  may  nlso  be 
watered  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  Where  a  regidar  system  of  forcing 
roses  is  carried  on,  there  should  not  be  less  than  four  houses  or  pits ;  viz. 
one  for  coninicncing  the  process,  in  which  the  teiiiperature  should  not  excee«l 
and  where  the  plants  may  remain  a  fortnight ;  another,  to  which  they 
r^ught  to  be  removed,  where  the  tempemture  may  be  iilf  or  65^ ;  a  third,  in 
which  they  ouglit  to  remain  six  weeks,  or  till  they  begin  to  flower,  when  they 
ought  to  he  removed  to  the  fourth  house  or  pit,  where  they  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  &y^  (which  is  about  that  of  living-rooms),  to  prepare 
them  for  being  removed  thither.  (See  Enct/r.  of  Gard.^  edit.  1835,  §  dO+A.) 
Those,  however,  who  are  contented  with  ^osa  i.  odoruta,  or  any  other  sweet- 
smelling  variety  of  China  rose,  may  have  roses  idl  the  winter,  without  a  tithe 
of  tliis  trouhle  and  expense,  by  keeping  them  in  a  houj>e  or  pit,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  50". 

Ituecit.  The  insects  that  attack  rose  trees  are  of  several  kinds,  all  very 
destructive,  and  all  very  difficult  to  destroy  ;  principally,  hecause  the  means 
for  their  destruction  are  seldom  resorted  to  till  their  ravages  have  commenced. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  aphides,  commonly  culled  green  tlics,  or 
plant  Iicc»  which  are  well  known  to  all  rose-growers.  These  insects  lay  their 
small  black  eggs  in  autumn,  gencrallv  near  the  axils  of  the  buds,  so  that  the 
young  brood  may  be  conveniently  placed  for  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots 
when  they  appear.  In  mild  seasons,  these  eggs  are  hatched  about  the  latter 
end  of  Februiwy,  and  the  insects  produced  are  few  and  inconspicuous,  many 
bdng  generally  destroyed  by  the  cold.  Those  that  remain,  after  twice  casting 
their  skins,  arrive  at  their  full  growth  about  April,  when  they  begin  to  breed. 
"  According  to  Hichardsou^  the  first  brood  consists  entirely  of  females ;  und 
each  of  these  produces  a  numerous  progeny  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other  sex.  These,  though  themselves  firoduced  from  eggs,  arc  viviparous. 
A  third  generation  appears  in  May  ;  and  the  months  of  June  and  July  each 
supply  two  more.  In  the  autumn,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  generations 
are  produced;  two  of  them  in  Augu.st,  and  the  last,  which  consists  of  both 
males  and  females,  about  the  midillc  of  September.  From  the  females  of 
thi*  latter  race  the  eggs  are  produced  which  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
species  for  the  follnwing  year.  The  parent  insects  deposit  their  eggs  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  branth  buds,  that  the  future  young  may  be  the  more  easily 
supplied  with  nourishment  (as  before  mentioned)  j  and  some  continue  to  lay 
Ijll  the  beginning  of  November.  The  eggs,  at  first,  are  green,  but  soon  become 
|»crfeclly  black  :  they  adhere  to  the  branches  by  a  viticnus  matter  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  rt-main  uninjured  by  the  frost  of  winter,"  (PkU*  Jhtm*,, 
vol.  xli.p.  lb'2.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  best  time  for  destroying  the  aphis  is 
while  it  remains  in  the  egg  state,  as,  if  suifered  to  breed,  it  multiplies  to  a 
frightful  extent.  For  this  purpose,  wush  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  rose 
bushes,  during  winter,  with  a  composition  of  strong  tobacco  water  and  soft 
soup ;  or,  if  this  be  thought  too  expensive,  with  water  heated  to  a  tempcrattire 
of  200  ;  in  both  cases,  cleaning  tJie  branches,  after  the  composition  or  hot 
water  ha«  been  applied,  «ith  a   small  [•juntcr's  brush.     Should  this  prccau- 
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tlonary  measure  have  been  neglected^  care  should  be  lakeu  lo  wutcli  for  t))e 
appearance  of  the  firstt  brooif,  and,  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  ptTceived,  tu 
dejitroy  them  with  lime  or  tobacco  water,  or  by  iuinigntion  ;  inking  tare  never 
to  use  the  nearly  boiling  water  after  the  buds  are  expanded,  though  it  will  not 
do  the  lilightcst  injury  before  that  period.  Each  succeeding  brood  being 
much  more  numerous  than  those  which  preceded  it^  is  more  difficult  to 
destroy ;  till  the  auranier  broods,  if  suffered  to  appear,  completely  clothe  the 
young  ahootii}  so  as  to  make  them  seem  nearly  three  times  their  natund  thick- 
ness. In  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is  to  put  ^  lb.  of  the  bej>t  stron|^'  tobacco 
into  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and,  as  soon  as  tlie  infusion  has  become  cold,  to  dip 
the  young  shoots  into  it,  letting  them  remain  a  few  seconds  in  the  water,  and 
if  they  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  yoiiig  over  ihetn  a  second  time.  After  this  the 
shoots  should  be  carefully  washed  with  cle;m  water,  and  the  insect  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  destroyed.  {See  Gaai.  Mag,,  vol.  x,  p.  213.)  Choice 
plants  may  be  freed  from  the  aphides  by  ^oing  over  the  whole  plant  with  a 
soft  brush  ;  laying  the  infected  shoot*  in  tne  palm  of  one  hand,  and  brushing 
otr  the  injects  witli  the  other.  Pruning  is  of  little  use,  as  the  aphides 
generally  attack  all  the  young  shoots  of  a  plant  at  the  same  time.  (Sec  ^ntyc. 
of  Gard.,  edit.  Ib35,  p.  1076.)  The  filants  may  also  be  syringed  with  water 
in  the  evening,  and  then  dusted  with  powdered  tobacco  leaves,  or  refuse 
snuflT;  or  they  may  be  syringed  with  lime  water.  The  prodigious  fecundity  of 
the  A^'phis  rosae  almost  surpasses  belief.  "  Reaumur  has  calculated  that,  in 
five  generations,  one  aphis  maybe  the  progenitor  of  6,!)04»i>00,000  descendants; 
and  in  ordinary  seasons,  there  arc  ten  generations  produced 
on  rose  bushes  in  the  space  of  nine  months."  (See  Enctfc  of  547 

Gard.,  n.  1076.) 

The  larva,  or  grub  (^.547.  A),  of  the  lady-bu-d  (fi)  should 
always  be  spared  by  gardeners,  as  it  lives  on  the  aphidc». 
This  grub  is  short  and  thick,  of  a  blackii^h  purple,  spotted 
with  yellow  or  black,  and  xa  very  active,  A  few  of  these 
insects  would  soon  clear  a  tolerably  large  rosarium  of  the 
aphides.  The  larvie  of  several  flies  (  Syrphus  Fr.)  (c)  are 
furnished  with  a  singular  mouth,  armed  like  a  trident,  with 
three  points,  for  transfixing  their  prey,  of  which  they  devour 
amazing  numbers.  Small  singing  birds  also  dc>troy  great 
nnmbcrs. 

The  caterpillars  of  several  small  moths,  though  not  so  destructive  as  the 
aphides,  also  materially  injure  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  rose  trees.  One 
of  these  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  few  black  huirs  scattered  on  its  body: 
it  sews  up  the  tender  leaves  by  means  of  silken  threads,  and  takes  its  station 
within,  concealed  from  all  observation.  The  leaves  of  the  rose  tree  are  often 
marked,  in  autumn,  on  their  upper  surfaces,  in  various  directions,  with  broad 
brown  lines,  leaving  a  narrow  black  one  running  down  the  middle.  This 
curious  appearance  is  produced  by  the  smull  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth 
( Microsetia  ruficapitella  Stf-pf^)^  which  feeds  inside  the  leaf.  The  caterpillar, 
when  full  grown,  is  nearly  two  lines  long,  and  of  a  yellow  orange  colour,  with 
a  brown  mark  down  the  back.  It  live*)  upon  the  thickness  of  the  pulp  under 
the  epidermis  ;  and  the  brown  mark  is  caused  by  the  epidermis  drying,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insect  having  eaten  the  substance  of  the  leaf  beneath.  The 
black  mark  is  produced  by  its  egesta,  or  excrement.  The  caterpillar  is  full 
grown  about  the  24th  of  October,  when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  leaf  for 
the  first  lime,  and  crawls  down  the  branches  and  stem,  until  it  hiia  found  a 
convenient  place  to  fix  its  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect  is  called  the  red-headed 
pygmy  by  Haworth  ;  and  it  is  so  snitdl,  that  the  cxpaiislou  of  its  wings  mea- 
sures only  two  lines  and  three  quarters.  (Ibid.) 

Others,  and  perhaps  tlie  most  destructive,  of  the  insect  enemies  of  to9c 
trees  are  the  caterpillars,  grubs,  maggots,  or  larva:,  of  one  of  the  saw  fly  tribe 
(  Tlenthredf nidic),  which,  when  full  grown,  just  before  they  change  into  the 
pupa  state,  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  crow-quill. 
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with  a  brown,  and  sometimes  rather  glaucous,  body,  nnd  a  black  head.  T})e»e 
caterpillars  are,  at  first,  very  small,  and  look  like  little  brown  grubs :  they 
generallv  begin  to  appear  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  rose-buds  on  the  young  shoots  are  only 
partially  developed.  At  this  season,  the 
buiihes  should  be  looked  carefully  over,  and 
the  insects  picked  off  with  the  hand.  If 
this  fthould  be  neglected,  two  or  three  buds 
in  every  cluster  will  be  destroyed,  or  be- 
come what  is  commonly  called  womicaten, 
producing  only  damaged  or  abortive  flowers. 

The  1  eaf-cutter  bees  also  fretiueri  t  ly  attack  ^'-^^^'^^^^^"'^^Mli 

rose-teaves,  out  of  which  they  cut  circular    >***  j  ^51" 

pieces  to  serve  for  lining  their  cells.     Me- 
gachilc  WiUiighb«//fl,  and  M.  centuncularis 
(Jig.  5+8.  )are  the  kinds  that  moat  frequently         *- 
attack  rose  trees. 

Genus  XIL 


LO^WE/I  Lindl.    Tub  Lowe  a.    Lin,  Syit.  Icosdndria  Polygy'nia. 

lOfni^mioK.    Lindl.  Bot,  Heg.,  t  IQ61. 

^mmyrmf.    Sb»  hp.  Pail,  and  l.mdt.  in  Ro$.  Monof^ 

Drrwaiitm.     In  compliment  to  the  Arc.  Mr.  Lowe,  TravcUinf  Bachelor  of  the  UnWewitT  of  Cua. 

bridge  j  a  ffenllpniAn  now  reciding  in  Madeira,  from  whoae  botanical  inTcstlgatloiM  of  that  ialadd 

we  ex|>cct  important  n»ulU,  {Lirtdtty  \ti  BoL  Reg.,  t  liifii.) 

Generic  Character,  Sec.  The  genus  Lowea  has  been  separated  from  that  of  Rdm 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  for  the  following  reasons  ;  which,  independently  of  their 
appliciition  to  this  genus,  we  consider  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant, in  a  phyi^iological  and  systematic  i>oint  of  view.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  since  ever  we  bc^in  to  think  on  the  subject,  that  neither 
genera  nor  species  ought  to  be  founded  upon  mere  technical  difterences  in 
any  one  part  of  the  plant,  as  the  orders  and  classes  are  in  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem ;  but  on  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  ami  on  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  as  the  orders  and  tribes  arc  according  to  the  natural  system. 
•*  It  is  well  known,'*  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  "  that,  since  the  daysof  Linnseus, 
the  characters  of  the  genera  of  flowering  plants  have  been  exclusively  taken 
from  the  organs  of  fructification;  while  those  of  vegetation  have  lieen  rigor- 
ously excluded.  This  has  arisen  from  the  former  having  been  supposed,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  more  constant  in  their  modiScations,  and  less  subject  to 
variation  than  the  latter*  No  other  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  value 
thus  exclusively  ascrilwd  to  the  organs  of  fructification.  It  is,  however, 
time  that  lK>tanists  should  disembarrasi»  themselves  of  thiii  ancient  prejudice; 
and  that  they  should  admit  publicly  that  by  which  they  are  constantly  in- 
Huenced  in  private;  viz.  that  important  modifications  of  the  organs  of 
Vegetation  are  sufficient  to  divide  into  genera  species  which  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  in  the  organs  of  fructification.  Of  this  the  Indian  cypripediums 
are  one  instance;  the  genus  Ncgundo  is  another;  and  the  subject  of 
this  article  ia  a  third.  The  structure  of  the  flower  of  Lowea  is.  in  every 
part,  that  of  a  rose  ;  but  its  foliage  is  not  even  that  of  a  rotiaceous  plant ; 
there  being  no  trace  of  stipulse.  The  simple  leaves  are  not  analogous  to 
the  terminad  pinna  of  a  rose  leaf;  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articulation 
upon  the  petiole,  which  is  required  to  indicate  a  reduction  of  a  compound 
leaf,  as  we  find  in  Berbcris ;  neither  can  they  be  considered  as  confluent 
stipulae^  tor  the  venation  is  not  what  would  be  found  under  such  circum- 
stances, hut  precisely  tliat  of  an  ordinary  leaf."  {lioL  Reg.,  t.  12G1.) 
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J*  1,  L.  BEitBSRTFO^Uik  LtndL    The  BerbeiTy-lcBved  Loweii. 


UnA\rj  in  Bot  YUew,  L  1961. 
J!«M  •impllcifUi*  &l  H 


L  101..   OlMcr'f  l'4Vi«^ 
AU:  Prtr..  10..  379.   t  10  f  S./  ITWit  .*».,    C 

1.  ST   t  «L. 


Not 


kiMl  KsUrred,    I^eartc  iiwthuUte. 


'6.48L«tl.  t.  «,  ;    /(.  iKTAcnTbtis  /»««   In  Km.   AU.  ......  .^..  ^,..  ^  ...  ,  „.,    ..., 

n  ICMSL.  AH  Hart.  Ktm,  cd.  2^  4.  fk  SSB.,   Smitk  in  />«•«•#  C^tiiipaakh   Hrdatu/ H,)t, 
JjmdL   Untnrvm  Monom.,  pi  I..  Fkvocb  editlim,  ik  sa,  Dtc,  Ptitd.t  2.  p.  6n£.,  5/wr^. 
|>  (ML.  Watiroth  Momog.,  p.  SS. 
JTMmiwteJ.    Boi  Rw.,  L  It6l. ;  Panul.  Lood.  t.  101.;  Olivier**  Voyaf^  &  401  alL  t  43, : 
Act  fMiopoL.  la  t  la  C  5. ;  Kedoul*  Kot^.  1.  L  8: ;  AOd  out  A(;  frtfL 

Si}ec.  Char,,  ^c.       Leaves   undivided,  without   sdpulest 

obovate-cun«ite,  serrated  at  the  tip.     Prickles  decur- 

rent,  and  of  the  colour  of  ivory.     Se|>al8  entire^  sub- 

spathulatc.     Petals  yellow,  marked  with  purple  at  the 

biiBe.  {Drc.  Prod,^  ii.  p.  <>0'<^.)    An  undershrub,  a  native 

of  Persia,  near  Amadan,  where  it  abounds  in  saltish 

*t>il ;  and  also  in  fields  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Elwcnd^ 

and  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria.     It  was  introduced  in 

J  790,  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June 

and  Jidy. 

FmrkUiM.    SttiMffv  lo  Dm.  Prvi.,  bM  chcnctniMd  three  foreu  of  this  tperiai  under  th«  Mme  or 
if  ««rAmfwU«  Pmil.^  wtikh  w«  siv«  u  varieUe*  of  I^>w«a,  m  foUowt :  — 
Jir  £.  tk.  1  ^Hra  8erv->PnciilM  upon  the  i 
AL.h.  r mMIm Mt,—  ^umi,  prickiM,  i 

PliclUMitlpulttr  and  Maitrrcd      A  (Utlve  of  Pcnia. 
jk  £,  b.  4  Rt^imt«^»  SfT.    R.  Art-AirriTbH*  /Ud  tt  Tkor.  Rot.^  1,  p,  ?7.,  t*lUi «  comet  ftnire. 
£lii4l.  A«wr.  a/o«v .  I.  i  Jt  «itnpUctf6U«  SaJitb.  FroA^  pi  a£»->Pri«lik»  wrnVbrnd,  oak 
jitipular,  numerMUL     Leave*  lMH9tx>lM«. 

Description^  ^c.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society  is  an  undershrub,  with  recunibeut,  slender,  and  rather  in-> 
trictite  brunches,  and  whitish  leaves.  It  rarely  flowers;  and,  in  regard  to  its 
propngntion  and  culture,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Bot.  Hcg,  for  August,  1829,  re- 
ajttrkfi  that  no  more  appears  to  be  now  known  of  it,  than  was  at  the  period 
of  its  first  introduction  in  1790.  "  It  resists  cultivation  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, submitting  permanently  neither  to  budding  nor  grafting,  nor  layering,  nor 
striking  from  cuttings,  nor,  in  short,  to  any  of  those  operations,  one  or  other 
of  which  succeeds  with  other  plants.  Drought  does  hot  suit  it ;  it  does  not 
thrive  in  wet;  heat  has  no  beneficial  effect,  cold  no  prefudidal  influence; 
care  does  not  improve  it,  nt^lect  does  not  injiu*e  it.  Ot  all  the  numerous 
secdlines  raisetl  by  the  Ilorticultural  Society  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Sir 
Henry  mlcock,  and  distributed,  scarcely  a  plant  remains  alive.  Two  are  still 
growing  in  a  peat  border  in  the  Chisw  ick  Garden,  but  they  are  languishing 
and  unhealthy ;  and  we  confess  that  observation  of  them,  in  a  living  state,  for 
nearly  four  years,  has  not  suggested  a  single  method  of  improving  the  culti- 
vation of  the  species."  {Hot.  Heg.,  1261.)  These  plants  still  remain  without 
increase :  but  young  plants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  which 
have  been  raised  from  seeds ;  and  at  Vienna,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rauch»  it  succeeds  perfectly  by  budding  on  the  common  dog  rose. 


Secl.  V.    Po'meje  LindU 
Genus  XIIL 

CRATiR'GUS  Lindl.    Tiir  Tnoaw.    Ldn,  ^t.  Icoa&odria  Di-Pentag^nia. 

tdemtmiciafpm.    UnM.  kn  Un.  Tr«iu,  )3.  p.  1(6  ;  Dec  Prod,  £.  P.  flSKl  i  Don**  Mill.,  9.  p.  5BB. 
l^imtfmrt     fYjta"*)m*  arhi  Mi'*pift»  rp    nf  f.tn   anrt  nthen  ;   wfftter,  AlM«r.  and  AuMplMvA*. ; 

Lh  '  <irengtii  ot  the  wood. 

'         ,        ,  :         i         , trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 

natives  of  Europe  aiul  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  Asia  and  the 
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north  of  Africa.  One  of  ttiem,  the  cointuon  hawthorn,  is  well  known,  through- 
out the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  ns  u  hedge  plant.  The  species  all  flower 
and  fruit  freely ;  and  the  wood  of  all  of  them  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the  plunt.s 
of  consideruble  longevity.  Ahnost  all  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
generally  red ;  though  in  some  sorts  it  is*  yellow,  purple,  black,  or  green. 
AH  the  species  ripen  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  nioht  of  them 
abundantly  ;  by  wnich,  or  by  grafting,  they  are  ijenerally  propajrated.  When 
the  species,  which  have  naturally  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  are  intended  to 
assume  the  character  of  low  trees,  they  are  grafted  standard  hij^h  upon 
C.  Oxyacanthii,  C\  coccjnea,  or  on  some  other  of  the  strong.growing  kinds ; 
in  eonsequence  of  which  pmctice,  this  genus  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
handsome  small  trees  for  ornamental  grounds  than  any  other  ligneous  family 
■whatever.  All  tlie  specieit  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but 
they  will  not  grow  vigorously  in  a  soil  that  is  not  deep  and  free,  and  rich 
rather  than  poor.  M^hether  as  small  trees  or  as  shrubs,  they  are  all  adnii* 
rably  adapted  for  planting  grounds  of  limited  extent ;  and  cspeciall}'  for  small 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  Tliey  are  not  only  highly 
beautiful  when  in  llower  (a  period  which  extends  from  the  b^innhig  of 
April  to  the  end  of  July,  comuieiicing  with  C.  purpiirea,  and  ending  with 
C,  cordattt),  but  also  when  they  are  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  which  includes  a 
period  commencing  with  <7.  purpurea  and  C,  nigra,  ui  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  continuing  till  the  following  spring  or  summer;  C.  mexicana,  C.  virgfnica, 
and  sotiie  other  species,  retaining  tlieir  fruit  ail  the  winter.  Of  all  the  genera 
of  hardy  deciduous  ligneous  plants  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  there  is 
not  one  which,  taking  it  altogether,  caii  be  compared  with  the  genus  t>al:e'gus. 
All  the  species  may  be  trained  either  as  small,  handsome,  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque trees;  or  as  beautiful  and  picturesque  shrubs;  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  cultivator.  They  have  all  ii  characteristic,  neat,  orderly  manner  of 
growth  ;  neither  so  slow  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  want  of  vigour,  nor  so 
rapid  and  robust  as  to  be  considered  coarse  and  rambling.  Their  leaves  are 
femarkably  neatly  cut,  and  finely  tufted ;  their  flowers  appear  in  masses  so 
abundant,  in  some  species,  as  almost  to  cover  the  plant  in  the  flowering  season  ; 
and  their  fruit  is  produced  in  as  great  abundance  as  their  flowers.  Tiie 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  generally  white,  and  they  are  mostly  more  or  less 
fragrant ;  some  of  them,  as  the  common  hawthorn,  being  particularly  so : 
their  colour,  though  white  at  first,  yet  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  com- 
mon double-flowered  hawthorn,  dies  otf'  of  a  very  fine  pink ;  and  there  are 
several  pink  flowered  varieties  of  the  conmion  hawthorn  which  are  strikmgly 
ornamental.  The  fruit  ^  aries  in  size,  from  that  of  C  snathulata,  which  is 
not  much  Larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  to  that  of  C.  mexicana,  which  is  about 
iU&  large  as  a  golden  pippin  apple.  The  colour  of  the  fruit,  as  already  men- 
>tioncJ,  is  red,  yellow,  black,  or  green,  and  includes  many  varieties  of  shade. 
The  fruit  of  several  species,  such  as  C.  AzaroItUf  C,  Aronia,  C  odoratisshna, 
and  C.  tanacetifolia,  are  agreeable  to  the  palate ;  and  those  of  all  the  species 
are  greedily  devoured  by  singing  birds  of  many  kinds,  especially  the  thrush 
family.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  singing  birds,  both 
as  such,  and  for  the  good  they  do  in  keeping  down  insects,  the  genua  fra- 
tajVus  ought  to  be  planted.  All  the  species  and  varieties  arc  exceedingly 
hartly  ;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  might  be  propagated  in 
as  great  numbers  as  the  common  hawthorn.  Most  of  the  species  would  make 
excellent  hedges ;  and,  were  it  only  the  practice,  in  planting  hedges  along 
the  sides  of  the  public  highways,  to  introduce  here  and  there,  as  standards^ 
thirty  or  forty  sorts,  w  hich  might  be  raised  from  seed,  the  ornament  to  the 
country  would  be  such  as  those  only  can  form  an  idea  of  who  have  seen  the 
collections  of  Cratae^gus  at  VV^hite  Knights  near  Reading,  or  at  Coursct  nwir 
Boulogne,  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  when  they  are  in  fruit.  Finally, 
if  a  man  were  to  l)e  exiled  to  an  estate  without  a  single  tree  or  shnib  on  it, 
with  permission  to  choose  only  one  genus  of  ligneous  plants  to  form  all  his 
phmtations,  shrubberifs,  on  hards,  and  flower-gardens,  where  would  he  find 
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a  genuB  that  would  ajfTord  him  «o  many  resources  aa  that  of  Oalte^a  f  The 
most  complete  collection  of  thorns  in  England  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  we  examined,  on  June  18lh,  1836,  plants  of  nearly 
80  sorts,  all  of  which  appeared  to  its  to  be  distinct.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  kinds,  that  we  know  of,  in  England,  not  included  in  this  col- 
lection, viz.  C.  orientalis  var.  Leedna^  some  varieties  of  C.  Uxyae^ntha, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  Nepal  seedlings  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which  may,  probably,  prove  to  belong  to  this  genus.  We  shall  give  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  list,  together  with  our  synonymes,  in  an  Appendijt,  for  the  use 
of  intended  collectors  or  purchasers.  There  is  a  collection  at  Somer- 
ford  Ilall,  in  Ktaflbrdshire,  nearty  as  complete  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which  was  made  by  General  Monckton,  who,  like  ourselves,  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  this  genus.  The  best  collections  in  Scotland  are  in  the  Edinburgh 
Uotanic  Garden,  and  in  Lawson^s  Nursery.  At  Terenurc,  near  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  Frederick  Bourne,  Esq.,  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  genua, 
there  is  a  collection  almost  as  numerous  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs,  selected 
by  Mr.  Bourne,  personally,  from  almost  all  the  principal  nurseries  in  Europe, 
The  best  collection  of  full-grown  trees  of  this  genus,  m  England,  is  at  White 
Knights  J  and  of  full-grown  trees,  in  France,  at  Courset.  The  greatest 
nimiher  of  species  in  one  garden,  in  France,  is,  or  was  in  \H2H,  in  the 
Pepinierc  de  Luxembourg.  There  are,  also,  good  collections  in  the  nur- 
series of  MM.  Audibert,  at  Tarascon;  and  of  MM,  Baumann,  at  Bollwyller. 
The  best  collection  in  Belgium  is  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels ;  and  the  best 
in  Germany  are  those  in  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  the 
Giittingcn  Botanic  Garden.  In  Poland  there  was  formerly  a  tolerably  good 
collection  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Warsaw ;  and  there  is  still  a  considerable 
number  of  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Count  Wodzicki,  at  Niezdavicdz,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  present  volume.  In  Russia,  in  the  Government  Garden  of 
Odessa,  now  under  the  care  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Descemet,  conseiller  de  cour, 
who  was  formerly  a  nurseryman  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  there  is  a  collection 
of  4a  sorts,  chiefly  planted  since  1820.  In  America,  judging  from  the  nur- 
serymen's catalogues,  the  greatest  number  of  sorts  appears  to  be  in  Prince's 
Nursery,  near  New  York ;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  in  Bartram's  Bo- 
taitic  Garden,  and  at  the  Woodlands,  and  other  places  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia, 

The  ^enus  CVatie^gus  did  not  excite  much  attention  till  the  commence- 
ment o<  the  present  century ;  since  which  period  the  number  of  sort*  hais 
been  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  o(  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
From  the  excellent  collection  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney,  and  from  the 
duplicates  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  iSocietj^'s  Garden,  almost  all  the  species 
ha\ing  fruited,  we  have  bc*cn  enabled  to  study  the  different  sorts  of  this  genua 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  genera  we  have 
treated  on  in  this  work ;  and  we  give  the  following  enumeration,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  different  kinds  we  have  named  ore  distinct ;  though  we  are 
by  no  metms  certain  of  what  are  entitled  to  be  considered  species,  and  of 
wimt  arc  only  varieties.  Neither  have  we  pretended  to  give  strict  definitions 
oC  either  species  or  varieties  ;  deeming  such  definitions,  even  when  more  cor- 
rect than  we  could  make  them,  of  comparatively  little  use  in  practice.  If 
definitions  fiilly  answered  the  end  intended  by  them,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  conhinion  of  naine«t  which  now  exists  in  every  genus,  except  in 
those,  all  the  species  of  which  have  been  seta  in  a  living  state  together,  by 
one  or  by  uevcral  botanists* 

In  clausing  the  species  of  this  genus,  m  m  the  ciwe  of  most  others,  there 
are  two  modes  which  may  be  adopted.  By  one,  the  different  sorts  may  be 
arranged  in  sections,  according  to  some  technical  distinction,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  or  that  of  the  leaves ;  the  entireness,  or  degree  of  incision,  of  the 
latter,  &c.;  and  by  the  other  mode  the  kinds  may  be  thrown  into  natural 
groups,  according  to  the  majority  of  their  poinii  of  resemblance.     We  have 
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adopted  the  latter  mode,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  the  easiest  for  disco- 
vering the  name  of  a  single  Bpccies ;  because,  when  once  the  spedes  are 
known  which  form  the  types  of  the  different  groups,  it  will  be  found  prefer- 
able to  tlie  other  mode,  both  for  uscertaining  the  tmmefi;,  and  for  studying  the 
plants,  and  impressing  their  characters  and  images  on  the  memory.  In  order, 
however,  that  our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  both  modes,  we  shall  give* 
OS  an  appendix  to  this  genus,  a  technical  classification  of  the  Hpecies  and 
varieties  as  drawn  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Gordon  (a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Mile  End  niirser^man  of  that  name),  the  foreman  of  the  arbo- 
ricnltural  department  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

The  price  of  dwarf  plants  of  almost  all  the  species  (except  C  Oxya<- 
c&ntha),  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  I*.  6rf.  each ;  and  of  standards,  2i.  Qd, : 
at  Bollwvllcr,  1  franc,  or  I  franc  and  30  cents;  and  standards,  2  or  3friinc3 : 
at  New  Vork,  the  price  varies  from  25  to  50  cents.  If  there  were  such  a 
demand  for  the  plants  as  we  think  there  ought  to  be,  seedlings  of  most  of 
the  species  might  be  sold  at  about  treble  the  price  o(  the  seedlings  of  the 
common  thorn  used  in  hedgemaking.   (See  C.  Oxyacantha.) 

^  i.  Coccinecp, 

Sect.  Char,^  Sfc.  Leaves  cordate,  lobcd,  acutely  serrated.  Flowers  and  fruit 
large.     The  plants  also  large,  and  of  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

I   1,6'.  cocui'nea  L.     The  scarlet^/hii/cf/  Thorn. 

Jtkni^fieaiim.  Liu.  %,  fiSSl ;  Punh  Anwr.  S<^J^t,  1.  p,  337. }  Dec  Prod^  fi.j>.  «?7.  j  Don'i  MiU., 
s.p.5gg. 

^mt^ymet.  C.  Mtir&IU  BoaUt ;  .Vc^flpUiu  ip«tkv&]i«  tlW/.  Ft,  Car,  {  M.  coocfnea  ilUL^  }iim».  Du 
Ham.  I  UiornleM  Americnii  AMrole;  Ndflker  ccarUtr,  fV. ;  fcharUchrotbe  Miapcl,  Ger 

EngravUgt.  Plufc..  t  4&  f.  4. ;  UcncL  BriL,  t  ^  ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  HSL ;  ourjf^,  SM.  In  p.  851. ;  and 
the  plMte  In  our  Second  Voluine. 

serrated, 

culate.  Styles  a.  Fruit  scarlet,  eatable,  (Dec,  Prmi./u,  p,  627,  628.)  A 
tree  growing  to  the  height  of  lift,  or  20  ft,;  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canaxla  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  woods ;  and,  in  May  and  June^ 
producing  its  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  scarlet  haws, 
round,  or  somewhat  pear-shapedj,  which  ripen  in  September.  In  Britain, 
into  which  country  this  tree  was  introdured  in  1683,  it  prows  rapidly  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.  (or,  in  good  Hoils,  and  sheltered  situations,  to  30  ft.  or 
upwards),  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  dividing  inta  luaj^y  strong,  irregular, 
SiiKJoth  bnmches,  so  as  to  form  a  head  of  greater  breiidth  than  the  entire 
height  of  the  tree,  in  most  varieties;  though  in  others  the  head  is  more 
compact  and  fiistigiate.  Some  of  the  plants  are  entirely  without  spines ; 
and,  in  most,  they  disappeiu"  with  age :  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  how> 
ever,  some  will  be  found  with  spines  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  of  which 
there  is  a  remarkable  example  in  a  specimen  plant,  10  ft.  high,  in  the  Fulhain 
Nursery.  The  leaves  are  often  4  in.  or  6  in.  long,  and  ;i  in.  or  4  in.  broad, 
particularly  in  the  variety  called  C.  c.  maxima;  of  a  pale  green,  and  cut  in 
the  edges  in  a  sharp  shreddy  manner,  which  gives  tliem  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  being  fiinged.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit  vary  exceedingly 
in  sixe,  in  plants  raised  from  seed.  The  seedling  plant  before  referred  to, 
in  the  Fulhaiu  Nursery,  has  leaves  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  grafted 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  collection. 
Varietie*.  It  would  be  easy  to  procure  as  many  varieties  of  thia  ipeeieB  as 
there  arc  of  the  common  hawthorn,  by  raising  some  thousands  ot  planta 
every  year  from  seed,  and  selecting  from  the  seed-beds  plants  imlicating  any 
peculiarity  of  leaf,  or  of  habit ;  but  as,  in  the  nurseries,  the  most  rapid  way 
of  producing  sideable  plants  of  this,  and  all  the  other  species  and  varieties 
of  t'ralfiB^gus,  is  founci  to  be  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn,  very 
few  seedlings  are  raised,  and  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  only  the  three 
or  four  following:  — 


.,  Sfv.     Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  with  lobes,  acutely 
^  glabrous.    Petioles  and  calyxes  pubescent,  glanded.     Petals  orbi- 
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It  C.e.2  cordiKm.  C.  cor&Uina  Lo^.  Cnt.;  the  C.  pynf6rmi8  of  some  col- 
lections. ( /?^,  5f»5.  in  p.  852.) — The  leaves,  Bntl  the  entire  plant,  are, 
pcdiaps,  rather  smaller  than  in  the  species ;  the  habit  of  the  tree  is 
decidedly  more  upright  ^nd  fastigiate;  aiid  the  fruit  \&  smaller,  long» 
and  of  a  fine  coral  red;  whence  the  name  is  probably  derived, 
thoiigii,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue, 
it  is  called  the  red-branched  hawthorn.  The  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddij^es's,  however,  exhibit  only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  In  the 
branches  of  the  young  wooiK 

5  C.c.  3  iudrtttata.  \\  indtntutuLoeW.  Cat.  (Jtg.  566.  in  p. 852.'^ — The 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  less  lobed,  than  those  of  the  species;  the 
the  plant  is,  also,  weaker,  of  upright  habit,  and  with  a  smooth  clear 
bark. 

If  C  r.  4  maxima  Lodd.  Cat.  C.  c.  Bpin6sa  Godejivi/ ;  C.  ?  flabellJkta 
Hort.—  TUe  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety ;  and 
the  fruit  is  also  large.  As  we  have  not  seen  living  plants  of  C.  flabel- 
lita,  but  only  dried  specinien*  sent  from  Tcrenurc  and  the  Hura^ 
bcqtie  Nursery,  we  are  not  ahHolutely  cert^n  that  C.  ilabellata  and 
C.  c.  m4uma  are  the  same  ;  hut  we  feel  quite  certain  that  thev  both 
belong  to  C.  c.  cocci nea.  We  arii  infomicd  that  the  C.  flabellata  of 
some  nurseries  is  C  taiiacetifolia ;  which  certainly  has  its  leaves 
more  flabellate,  or  fan-like,  thaii  any  variety  of  C\  coccinea. 

i/fcf.    The  general  rule  of  gro  .  <;<nejij  iii  ihe  enrirun*  of  London.  I*  lOfLinS 

yev«,  or  soft,  in  Wytttr*.    TIjmc  art  .vecn  "Aj  ft  aoU  30 ft  higli,  «t  Sjon,  at  Hur»er"i 

CrouJIat  Ke«,  ami  al  Haiti  Uoute.  ti  Gordent,  a  Little  to  the  rifrhi  of  ihe  iiorUi 

entranoe^  there  u  a  tree  2Un.  high,  wnn  oi.tiiKier  of  the  hea^l  jUfL,  and  of  tlie  trunk  t4in.  In 
UUMicolenhlre,  at  DudcMa|{ton,  3i)  yean  \AAntwl,  the  tree  U  iU  fL  hiirh,  the  ittameter  of  the  trunk 
being  Ifiln.,  and  of  the  head  &>  (i.  In  Laiiciuhirc.  at  Latham  Route,  U  yean  planted,  tt  ii  ISitt 
high.  In  Worce»tenihire,  at  fnxnnc,  VJ> vean  planted,  It  i<  25 ft  high;  at  11.  " 
aind  aOfL  high.  At  York»tiire.  at  Gnm'rtcm,  14  ye^r*  pUnti>il,  and  25  ft, 
RoM.«hire,  at  tlr»han  Cm^f.  %  ri.  high.    In  Irelaod 

^ft   high;    and  at  Uriel  Temple,  S-tlt  high 


IS  yean  planted. 
In  St 
In  Irelaod,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 


t4  3f)ft   high;  at   Nante*.    In   the  riurtery  of 


In  France,   in  the  Jardin  da  llantet,  tt 
Nerri^ca,  Sfifi-  high.    In  Saxonjr,  at  WlSr. 


Iitx,  i>4  yean  nlsnted,  ar.d  jo  ft  high.      In   Aujitria,  at  Vienna,  in  Use   Univertiiy   Botanic  Oar. 
den,  ami  high.      In   Pru»ii»,  in  the  I'fauen  liikel,  SC)  yeani|)lanted,  and  10  ft.  high.    In  Bavaria, 

In  Uanorer,  at  Oottingen. 

I  Uooia,  H  yean  planted. 


»  a  high. 


In  It 


•It  Ifuiiirh,  In  the  lkilai;(c  riarden,  'H  jrcan  planted,  —» 
&  the  Itotjinir  Garden,  iti  )ean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high. 

ill  Sun.  high, 

t  2.  C.  GLANDrix>^A  W.     The  glandular  Thorn. 

filntmrtelM     WilUl  Sf...  9  p.  lOOS.,  not  td  Michx.  -  Pur«h  Ainer  Sept.,  1.  p.  3J7.  i   Dec  Prod^S. 

p.W7. :  T>or»'»  Mill,;?  p  vwt 
Sjfmiifmca.     >  C  sanguioea  Pail  Ft.  Roas.^  till.;  ?  JirnpUua  ratundifbtU  Ehrh.  Seitr^  X  t^flOt,  g 

Ffrut  glandulOu  Manch ;  C  rotundifi>lia  Bwdh. 
Mkgrafhus,     ?  Pall.  F1.  IUm».,  I.  t  1 1. ;    I^id.  Bot  Cab.,  t  lOlS. ;   Dend.  Brit,  L  iS8L ;  our  fig.  SffJ. 
*-Wp.  Ajl ;  ar>d  the  plate  of  thi«  specie*  m  our  Second  Volume. 

SptrCt  Char.,  Jj^c  hevvea  with  the  disk  obovate- wedge-shaped^  angled,  glabrous^ 
gio8sy.  Petioles,  stipules,  and  sepals  glanded.  Fruit  oval,  scarlet ;  nuts 
4^5 ;  flesh  hard  and  diT-  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  C'anuda  and  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  also 
found  on  the  Hocky  Mountains.  It  was  iiitroduc*ed  into  England  in  1750, 
and  forms  a  low,  compact^  bushy-headed  tree,  seldom  exceeding  12ft.  or 
15  ft.  in  height.  It  diUlrw  from  the  preceding  sort  m  the  fiti|)idea  ai>d 
calyxes  being  glandular,  and  in  the  head  of  the  tree  forming  a  dense  mass 
of  Huiatl  twigs.  This  lust  circutnstunce,  Uiken  together  with  the  idze  of  the 
leaves  and  trtiit,  induces  us  tu  think  that  it  may  be  only  a  stunted  variety 
of  C.  coccfnua.  This  ijjii;ht  be  teatt^l  by  sowing  its  seeds,  which  are  ripened 
about  the  same  time  as  those  of  C  cocL-fnca,and  observing  what  kind  of  plants 
were  produced.  If  several  of  these  turned  out  to  be  C.  coccinea,  our  con- 
jecture woidd  \k  I.  Tliis  sort  of  r  Iwiing  a  small  comoact 
tree,  of  rutlicr  u  iibtt,  and  o(  con  v  slow  growth,  ana  yet 
btfing  very  prolifu  m  h-*  n.pwcrsantl  fruit,  lo  >v..m  ^luiptcd  for  small  gardens; 
0tu\t  if  it  comcM  true  front  seed,  it  wouUf  form  the  next  ^»est  hedge  plant  to 
C  Oxyaciintha.  There  are  specimens  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights,  which, 
in  iJo  ytuirs,  have  attuinctl  the  height  of  14ft.;  and  at  Croome,  which,  in  30 
vrari,  ha\e  attained  the  height  of  s^jft. 
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3J  C.  tf,  2tacculhita  Flsch.,  MispWus  euGCulenta  Booths  has  the  ftuJt  larger 
than  that  of  the  species,  and  succulent,  juicy,  and  eatable.  We  hare 
seen  only  one  plant  of  this  variety  ;  but  we  are  assurcMi  by  our  friend 


M.  Fischer  of  Gottingen»  that  there  are 
several  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his 
care,  and  in  various  other  collections  in 
Germany.  The  name  is  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg. 
It  C.  g,  3  sttf/vUJuia,  C.  subvillosa  Fisch.,  ( fg. 
550.,  and  ^,  508.  in  p.  853.)  is  ap- 
parently another  variety  of  the  preced- 
ing sort,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  of 
C.  coccfnca.  It  is  very  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance, from  its  villous  twisted  leaves, 
and  stunted  tortmoiia  shoots  ;  but,  from 
its  having  been  only  three  or  four  years 
in  the  country,  very  bttlc  is  known  of  J;C'; 
its  habit  of  growth,  which  seems  to  be^ 
rather  more  loose  than  that  of  C,  glan- 
dul^ea.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species, 
in  the  Horticukiiral  Society's  Garden, 
5  ft.  high,  which  iast  year  ripened  haws  ; 
and  there  is  one,  also,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's  arboretum. 


550 


Sect.  Char. 
coloured. 


Bark  white,  or  aah- 


§  ii.  Ptmcfahe. 

Leaves  not  lobed,  large,  with  many  nerves. 
Fruit  large,  or  small, 

¥  3.  C.  PUNCTATA  Ait.    The  dotted^wi/ed  Thorn. 

Punh  FL  AiD«.  Bept.,  1. 
fit-giilli  Du  Haii    JVfipUu*  cundrdlla  Ehrh.  Seitr.,  S.  p.  SI. ;    M  puQctfcU  LhJt 


IdtnMUatum.    Alt  Hort.  Kcw.,  2.  p.  \m. :  Jwq.  Hort.  Vlnd,  1.  an 

p.  m  ;  Dea  Prmi,  9  p.  627. ;  Don'»  MilL,  fi.  p.  .598. 
j^tkOHymtrf.     C  Crfit-ijiilli  Du  Ral\    MfipUu*  cundrdlla  Ehrh.  Beitr.,  S.  p.  SI. 

Emttm. ;  M.  comirMia  Lam.  £i«yr,,  4.  (l  44i. 
Engrariatgi.    Jac  Hort,  1.  L  28.  j  our  fig$.  £69.  and  Sm  In  p.  ^54. ;  and  tlie  plate  in  VdL  1L 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  glabrous,  serrated.  Calyx  a 
little  villose ;  its  sepah  awl-shaped,  entire.  Fruit  usually  dotted.  (Dec, 
Prod.j  ii,  p.  627,^  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Aniericn,  in  the  woods  and 
swanips  of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  grows  to 
a  handsome  si^e,  particularly  the  variety  ha\nng  yellow  fruit.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  174€;  and,  having  been  very  generally  planted,  is 
now  frequent  in  collections.  The  wood  is  so  hard  that  the  Indians  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  make  wedges  of  it  for  iplitting  trees.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  May  and  June ;  and  the  truit,  which,  in 
general,  is  larger  than  that  of  C,  coccfnea,  ripens  in  September}  and  drops, 
with  the  leaves,  in  November  or  December. 
Varuiirs.    There  are  three  forms  of  this  species  in  British  gardens. 

1  C*p.  1  rithra  Pursh^C.  ediilis  Ronaldit^{fg.  569.  in  p.  854.)  is  the  most 
common,  and  is  a  spreading  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft. 
to  30  ft.,  vrith  red  fruit,  and,  when  old,  with  few  thorns. 
Y  C,v,2  rubra  ttricta  Hort.,  CV  p.  stricttt  Ronakh^  has  the  fruit  red,  like 
the  preceding;  sort ;  but  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  iastigiate» 
like  that  of  tne  following  sort. 
1  C, /).  3  aurea  Pursh  ;    C.  p.  flava  Hort.,  C.  d61cis  Ronaidi,   C.  eduli.s 
Loiid.  Cat.y  C.  pentagyna  flava  Godc/rot/^  (  Jig.  570.  in  p.  85+.)  is  a 
*  fastigiatC'growing  tree,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  also,  when  old,  with 

few  thorns. 

SlaiiihcM.    In  thi>  <>nvlFO«u  ot  Londan.  at  S>oo«  thit  tree  ic  31  ft  hlxh ;  and  ai  Ham  Houic  it  ia 
M a.  high     In  BerkitiUe,  at  White  KnlghU.  S8  yean  pUntol,  it  b  WO.  hlgb.     In  Worceftenhiw. 
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at  ClPciom«,  £5  yeao  piUntMl,  tt  U  19  ft  Mfh,    lo  treltnd,  at  OHd  Temple,  40  yean  plmled.  It  *• 

9)  ft  Mgb,  th»  dtanHcr  of  (he  tTunk  ]  ft  4  in,,  and  of  the  betui  34ft  In  Prince,  In  the  Jinlln 
(i«>  FlAnlQi,  SS  ycwn  pljiniMf,  und  '^i>ft  high.  In  Saxony,  «t  WorliU,  1j  yeari  planted,  and 
SiltL  hic^.     In  Italy,  at  Moiisit,  ^4  yean  pljtntal,  and  ^ft  iii^b. 

If  4.  C.  PVRlFoYiA  j<i^-     The  Pear-trejylcaved  Thorn. 

i4ml¥k*tkm,    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  2.  p  168. ;  Punlt  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  I.  p.  SJ7.  i  Dec.  Pnid.,  S.  p.  eS7. ; 

Don'*  Mill,  S.  n  WX 
SffmoMfimtM.    C.  teucnphlte^m  ( wtntcvtNiriEcd)  Mamch  Wtitt ,  p.  31.  t  £  ^  C.  radlftta  Ladd.  Cmt  edit. 

IBM i  r.  tomvntiVu  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  1.  p  JHJ.  i  Af<^tpilu»  UitifbliA  Lam,  Bmtye.'i.  p.  H*. -.  M.  CtkU 

p4Kl#ndro<i  /"JArA.  Bdtr.  -,  M.  pyrtrOUa  Z^rHA  E»im.  i    3/.  cxirnirtkUa  ^«ir.;    C.  UttfZtUa  RatuMt ; 

€.  cornifblia  Aw/A. 
EmtrartMKi.    Mcctich  WoiM.,  a  J1.  t  2. :  Watx.  D«i(L  Brit,  t  til.  ;  B(it  Be^„  t  1877. ;  out Jtg.  571- 

la  pk  ftH  ;  ai>d  the  plale  of  tnc  (pecin  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  In  some  instances  spiny,  in  some  without  spines.  Leaves 
ovate-elliptical,  incisely  serrated,  obscurely  plaited,  a  little  hairy.  Flowers 
3<«tyled.  Calyx  slightly  villose;  its  i>epals  lin^r-lanceolate,  serrated. 
{Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  627.)  The  leaves  of  young  trees  are  larger^  and  the  fruit 
smaller,  than  those  of  most  other  species ;  the  leaves  are  also  more  strongly 
plaited,  having  the  appearance  of  being  furrowed  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin.  A  native  of  woods  and  rocky  places  in  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  In  Britain,  this  species  forms  a  low  tree, 
generally  apinclcss,  and  of  less  compact  growth  than  most  other  species, 
about  W  ft.  or  25  (t,  high :  it  is  rather  later  in  flowering  than  the  preceding 
species ;  but  it  is  very  prolific  in  flowers ;  anri  these  are  succeeded  by 
fruit,  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  red,  which  ripen  early  in  September,  and 
are  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  than  those  of  any  other  spL-cies. 
When  the  fruit,  which  is  of  an  orange  colour,  is  not  eaten  by  birds,  it 
shrivels,  turns  black,  and  remains  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1765  ;  and  flowers  in  June. 

St»ttttieM.     In  Kcncingtoo  Omrdena,  to  tbe  right  of  the  Baynrater  gate,  there  U  a  tree,  upwtnli  of 
90  ft  high,  which  u  prcmucly  a>Tered  with  flowen  ev«rr  ymr  ;  In  SomerKtihirc,  at  lllnton  Jlou^r, 
18  y«ar> planted,  itbflOft.  hifhi  in  Sum?),  at  Bar^  '   *'    "    TO  yenrt  pUnted,  it  is  12 ft  hi^h  ; 
in  Lancaahirv,  at  Latham  House,  12  years  plant*  <^h;  in  Pembrokeshire,  nt  Molilr-n 

ftrotrc,  dUyeart  planted.  It   i*   2l)(t  hiijh  ;    in   W,  :  .it   lUglry,  14  >oar»  pljuitKl,  it  ii 

»2ft  high,  diatneter  of  trxink  *lin,,  and  of  the  li.,...   ...   ,  i.-  Vorkihirc»  at  nrimitnn,  14  yeiir^ 

nUtnted,  it  ta  IB  ft  htKh  In  Sratl.ind,  »t  ^llnburgh,  in  the  HoUuic  (lardL-n,  10  year»  planted,  it  ii 
18  ft  higbi  In  Perth* htrp,  ni  Kinraunn  Cattlr,  15  yean  ]>taritc<d,  it  ii  J 2  ft.  high.  In  France,  in 
the  Jar^ln  dea  FlantAc,  i5  ytmn  planted,  aixl  25  fL  liiah.  In  Sa&ony.  at  WorUlt.  35  y^n  planted, 
it  ia  160.  b^h.    Id  Italy,  at  Mtmaa,  M  yean  planted.  It  u  18  ft  high. 

$  iii.  Macracdnlficr, 

Sect,  Char.  Leaves  large,  ovate-oblong,  sliirhtly  lobed  and  serrated,  with 
numerous  nerves,  and  subpticate.  Fruit  small.  Spines  very  long.  Tree 
vitM>rous  and  spreading. 

I  3.  C.  vacraca'ntha  Lodd.  Cat.    The  long-spined  Thorn. 

Amonifme.    C  tp\a»  longf«inia  in  the  Hammmmith  Nuraery. 

EmgravtHgi,    Fig.  S?S.  in  pw  BUS.  ;  aiul  the  plate  of  thia  (pcKriet  Lo  our  Second  VolanifL 

Spec,  Char.,  <^r.  Spines  long  and  numerous.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  some- 
what acuminate,  slightly  lobed  and  bluntly  serrated,  nerved,  and  subplicate. 
Fniit  small,  or  middle-sized,  of  a  shinhig  red,  and  very  succulent  when  ripe. 
Tree  spreading,  and  of  very  vigorous  growth.  The  shoots  straight,  and 
tending  upwards  at  an  angle  o(  +5".  A  native  of  North  America ;  and,  in 
Britain,  niised  from  seed,  in  1819,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falhi,  at 
(iui«..shca<J,  near  Newcastle;  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
<<.'u-<len,  under  the  name  of  the  large  American  azarole.  It  was  sent,  by 
Mr.  Macnab,  to  the  (iarden  of  the  London  Horticultural  S<iciety,  about 
J823.  This  species  protnises  to  become  a  large  and  vigorous  tree;  and 
it  seems  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  Utrge-leaved  kinds;  though, 
from  the  appearance  of  its  spines,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  C  Crus-gAUi. 

yarieiy, 

t  C,  III.  J  minor  {^.  67:J.  in  p.  655.)  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  sniuller  fruit.     Tliere  arc  plants  at  Somerford  Half. 
^  \    .1 
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}  iv.  CrfiS'gMli, 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  without  lobes,  obovatc-oblong  or  oborate-lanccolate, 
more  or  less  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  shinini,'  green,  with  petioles  margined 
by  the  decurrence  of  the  letif.  Fruit  sniaJI,  or  raidiile-sized,  round,  dark 
green  till  netirly  ripe,  anti,  when  ripe,  scarlet.  Spines  verj  long,  aad  bent 
like  the  spiir  of  a  cock. 

5  6.  C.  Cru's-ca'i.li  L.    The  Cock's-spur  Thorn. 

Ideniiftcaiion.     Lin.  Sa,  p.  632. :   Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  686. ;    Putah  FL  Amw.  Sept.,  I.  p.  338. ;  Don% 

MUl,  8L  p.  fiys. 
SmoHtfrnrt.     Cr]ila?^gut  l&dl(lA  Wang.  Am,,  t  17  t  4&:  C  cun^iRtlU /<w/d.  Cat.,,  .Wipiliu  Iftcida 

Ekrk  BcHr.j   M.  Lr.i^gAlli  Pcrfr.;  Af.  hyemUU  IVab-,  AT,  cuneiruliA  Mamck;  Nvdicr  Pied  de 

Coc,  Fr.  ;  glanztrnJe  MUpel,  Grr. 
fj^raviuf.     Wang.  Am. ,  t.  ]7.  t  <£. ;  Dcnd.  Brit.  L^ifig. S71  in  {>.  EaG. ;  uid  the  pUte  Of  the 

fpeciea  Ir.  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Spines  long.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  nearly  sessile, 
eloBsy,  glabrous,  felling  off  late.  Stipules  linear.  Lobes  of  tlie  caljrx 
lanceolate,  and  somewhat  serrated.  Styles  2,  Fruit  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii, 
p,  62ij.)  A  native  of  North  America,  and  common  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  where  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  siimll  scarlet  fruit  in  Septetnber  and  October. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  l{>9! ;  and  has  been  more  [jencrully  cul- 
tivated than  any  other  of  the  American  species.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
15  ft.  or  20  ft.,  and  sometimes  higher.  In  its  native  country,  according  to 
Pnrsli,  it  is  found  in  the  three  forms  of  C  C.  splendens,  C,  C.  /^yracanthi- 
folia,  and  C\  C,<a]icifolia;  to  which,  by  cultivation,  in  Europe,  several  other 
varieties  have  been  added.  In  the  south  of  England,  in  wann  sheltered 
situations,  this  Bjjccics  is  subcvergrecn,  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit 
throughout  the  wujtcr.  There  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  it,  which  ussumea 
this  character,  on  the  lawn  ie  front  of  the  mansion  of  Sketty  Hall,  near 
Swansea,  the  seat  of  that  well-known  botanist,  L.  W.  Dill  wyn,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
Varieties. 

«  C.  C  2  Mplcndem  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,,  ii.  p.  170.,  Pluk.,t.  46. 

f.  L  C  orbutifolia  and  C.  apl'endcns  Lodd.  Cat,  {fig.  575.  in  p.  8o6.) 

— Leaves  obovate-wedge-«haped,  and  shining;  and,  being  produced 

in  abundance,  the  plant  ha:^^  a  .splendid  appearance. 
f  C.  C,  3  pyracant/iiTo/ia  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.     C. 

/»)Tacaiithifblia  Lixifi.  Cat. ;  Afespihis  lucida  Dum.  Court.  But.  Cult.^ 

ed.  2.  V.  p.  +48.  i^fig.  5S0,  in  p.  856.;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 

Volume.)— Leaves  oblong» with  the 

upper  part  lanceolate;  the  lower 

part     tending     to     wetlge-shaped. 

This,  even  when  only  3  or  4  years 

grafted,  forms  a  «ingular  little  old- 
looking     tree,    spreading    like    a 

miniature  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
5£  C.  C  4  sahafhlia  Dec,  Prod.,  Ait.  **^^££M  551 

Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  1 70.     C.  ^alici- 

folia,  (fig.  578.  in  p.  856.,  and  the 

plate    m    our   Second    Volume.) 

— Leaves  oblong,   with  the  upper 

f>art  lanceolate ;    the   lower  part  tending  to  wedge-shapctf.     This 
brras  a  low  flat-headed  tree,  like  the  preceding  variety,  ati  shown 


in  fig.  551. ;  which  is  a  portrait  of  a 
plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges^s  arbo- 
retuiQj  that,  in  1835,  after  being  fiVe 
years  grafted  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  was  not  quite  5  ft.  high. 
There  were,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
veral other  miniature  trees  of  this 
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variety ;  some  of  theoi  (such  as  ^fig.  552.  553 

to  a  scale  of  2  "ui.  to  a  foot,  of  which  J^.      _  ^  ,^j^^^'"^ 

553.  is  a  geometrical  section  to  the  same 

scale)  not   above  2  ft.  high,  and  others 

from   that  height  to   15ft,j   all  of  them 

bearing  the  same  general  character  of  a  stunted  cedar  of  Lebanon, 

like  those  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  figured  in  a  succeeding 

page     The  miniature  trees  of  this  variety  are  admirably  adapted 

for  children's  gardens. 

y  C  C\  5  tinthru  Dec.  Prod,  jt/espilus  linearis  Dttf,  Arb.,  ii.  p.  150., 
Pttir,  Sttppi,^  iv*  p.  70. ;  t'.  lineans  Lwld.  Cat.  (  /^,  577.  in  p.  856,)— 
Leaves  linear-lanceolatc.  Spines,  or  thorns,  few, and  shortish.  Styles 
I — 2.     Fruit  of  a  yellowish  red, 

•  C,  C  6  nilnn  Dec.  Prod.  A/espitus  nana  Dum,  Court.  Su]fp.,p,  386. — 
Brnnchlets  tomentose  in  some  degree.  Leaves  oval-luntcolate ;  the 
under  surface  paler  than  the  upper.  A  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to 
a  siugle  stem,  a  miniature  tree,  as  in^g.  552. 

t  7.  C.  (C.)  ovai.ifo'li4  Horn.     The  oval-leaved  Thorn. 

I/i^rntiftaiittm.    Homeni.  Hort  H*fli.  SunpL,  rji  ;  Dec.  I'rod.,  2.  {i,  i«7. ;  Don'i  Mill ,  SLp.39lk 

Sgmnum*$,     a  etjiptlca  lo4i*t.  Cat. ;  C  Cr6c.|ialU  ovalirblia  Boi,  Jii-g„  t.  I«V». 

Ewr«»iittfi'    Bot  Keg.,  L  ISfi). ;  our  /!(«.  579.  In  (u  S56. ;  and  the  pUte  of  thu  ifieclu  In  omt  9Moml 

Sprv.  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  a  little  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  and 
shining  on  the  upper  one.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  incisely  serrated, 
with  glanded  scrratures.  {^Dec.  Prod,^  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North 
America;  and,  according  to  Homeman,  akin  to  C.  Crus-gallL  (Ibid.)  We 
fee!  convinced,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  npecies.  We  allow, 
however,  tliat  it  is  very  distinct ;  it  l^iing  furnished  with  very  few  thonis, 
and  liaving  that  lootte  spreading  habit  of  growth  which  is  characteristic  of 
niost  of  the  varieties ;  for  which  reason,  and,  also,  in  order  to  allow  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  still  to  recognise  it  as  a  species,  we  have 
(given  the  details  in  the  specific  form.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  at  Croome,  in 
Worcestershire,  ^5  years  planted,  is  25 ft.  nigh, 

5  8.  C.  (C.)  ilicMFo'LiA  Bote,     The  Plura-leaved  thorn. 

Idtmt(fi€tiii<m.    Bmc  ined  ;  Dec.  Prod,  3.  p>  <SS7.  l  Don't  Hill.,  ^t^.^». 
Buteniftmr*.    M^*p\iu»  ;>ninil>T)lta  Pa/r.  Dict^t*.  p.i4S.j  C  earoUniina  LodiL  Cat. 
Jkigr09ingt,    Bot  Reg.,  t  1»6S. ;  oat  Jig.  SfG.  In  p.  656. ;  and  tbe  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second 
Tolume. 

Spec,  Char.f  4rc^  Leaves  with  the  disk  broadly  ovate,  tinequally  serrated, 
and  glabrous;  the  petioles  bearing  a  few  glands.  Sepals  with  glanded 
serratures.  Peduncle  and  calyx  a  little  villose.  Seeds  2  in  a  pome,  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North  America,  This  sort  we  consider  also 
as  only  a  variety  of  C.  Crus-giilli ;  and  it  differs  from  the  preceding  one 
in  havmg  broader  and  shorter  leaves,  u  more  compact  and  fiistigiate  habit 
of  growth,  and  rather  more  thorns  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
and  the  preceding  kinds  die  off  of  a  much  deeper  red  than  the  narrow- 
leared  varieties,  which  often  dro|)  quite  green,  yellow,  or  of  a  yellowish  red. 

Vanetv. 

C.  (C.)  p.  2  hiffcsiria,  C.  ingestria  Lodd.  Cat.,  differs  very  little  from  the 
•pectes.  It  was  raised  trora  seed,  at  Ingestric,  in  Staflbrdshire,  a  few 
years  ago;  and  is  known,  in  some  collections,  as  ihc  Ingestrie  thorn. 
There  arc  piants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  tree  in  the  collection  at 
Somerfonl  Hall,  in  Staffordshire, 

Slafhtirt  i/C.  Ctth  f'.'UU  ,<n-l  Ut  Variafr^.    In  l?i.  rovlfoin  ..f  T.nndon,  C.  rr'ti. i;fiHi  ff.l/niTcni,  at 

H,.-    :-     .  ■  '  -  I  ■      '  '  ■  nm 

K  of 

IK.  11.1, 

[S<  »« 

Bni  „ ty 


ila  anu  l  ^  .  pn 


It    F.u;i»     icj  IfiT'i-.Turiirr,  .n   .>j'i'''iin   d  mn.,  *"  i  r.ir»  |»i.TriU-»i,  mr  »|>ix'itH 
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U  64  fl.  high,  And  the  dliirriet«r  ot  tlie  hciul  Sfl  ft.     In  Suucx.  at  Wcit  Omti.  C,  C  tfUktuient,  15  <»mt* 

KUoled,  ii  13  ft,  high,  the  dininrtcT  of  the  trunk  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  ?1  ft.  In  Bcdfonlih>-  --  <—■•»■ 
111,  Sfi  jnn  iilantcd,  the  dpocic*  \*  IH  ft.  hl|th      In  Berkshire,  st  WhUr  Knight*,  tl  C 
the<UnnH>u 


'  f  e»r»  iilantcd,  the  »pocic«  i»  IH  ft.  hl|th 
)rc*r»  pliintwl,  11  lAtft  high 


(i.  n 


f  the  tnmk  T^in.,  and  of  tlir  heatl  .^IJ  A. 


toriM  i«  In  ft    liiKh,  the  diarnc 

N'lnt,  f,  C.  »ahdrf>lia,  15  y. 

idiiiift.     Ill  UxforcUhiri'. 

i,j1i.     In  Siji(fbrd«hiri',  at    i 

Iviferrijcr*,    ki 

'»eHd  J13ft      1 

:f.«t  To«.ir^1  ; 

(rlAnti-i  i  , 


«hlre„  at  Dod<^in^on,  <>  vi 
orUwbcwISSft  InThr 
the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk 
Garden.  W  >e«n  pUtiteil,  i 

:iii!tcf  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  1»  » 
I  >  it;  f L  high.     In  .SolUful, 

iirgti  ,  in    (Vrthshite/at  Kjnfjun*  Cditlc. 
C'Mtle,  sort.  high.    In  IreLind,  >t  Dublin,  in  the  LitAnnevtn  < 
l*lAft  higti,  thciliatnctcrortne  trunk  uin.,  Aiulofthc  head 
^l  ft.  h)£b,  the  dixmelcT  of  the  tnink  Uin.,  tmd  of  the  he»ii  v  *  it_  ;  iti 
OS  yeiri  planted^  '^"'^  ''''I  ^^  high,  tJie  diameter  of  the  trunk  t  R.  Jin  , 
France,  in  the  Jjirdin  dc*  FUntcf,  there  w  an  avenue  of  C  C.  linc4rU, 
Snxoay,  at  Warhtt,  the  ipceiet,  35  yean  planted,  iaaoft  high.    In  luly,  ai  .ir,.,*.,,  ^„^-  .,m^  >(.-,,   .« 

planted,  ii  Ifi  ft.  high  :  C-  C  ilncftrli.  Si  yemra  planted,  m  IS  ft.  high  ;  lUM)  c;  U  jtynicaiitliif^Mla, 

«  planted,  li  to  ft.  high. 

}  V.   Nigrtv, 

Stct.  Char.  Leavcft  middle-aized,  dccpl^v  lobed.  Lobes  pointed.  Fniit  round, 
black,  or  puiple.  Tree  rather  itiRtigiate,  with  few  or  ncj  bpineit.  Bark 
Btuooth. 

t  9.  C.  si^QRA  fVaUii.  ei  KU.     The  blfkck-fruiied  Tfiom. 

Ut,difk0Uom.    IValdat.  et  Kit  Pt.  liar.  Hung,  L  61. ;    Dec.  Prod.  2  0.028.;    Don'i  MUI.,S.  n.  fisa 
fyma»ime*.    MinUui  niirra  HUld  hlnum.,  5^  ;  C.  carp<iitira  Lodd.  CaL 

Kmgra0tm§i.     WaldiL  et  Kit.  PL  lUr.  Hung.,  VG\.,Jig.  581.  in  p.  $57.  i   and  the  plate  of  this  ipe. 
cTca  in  our  Secoivd. Volume. 

Sjpvc,  Char^,  ^c.  Leaves  sinuately  lobed,  and  serrated,  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  though  truncatcly  so,  at  the  base ;  whitely  villose  beneath. 
Stipule.*!  oblong,  serratcly  cut.  Calyxes  vilJose;  the  lobes  slightly  toothed. 
Styles  5,  Fruit  bluck.  (Ut'c.  Prod.^u.  p.  628.)  A  native  of  Hungary, where 
it  forma  a  large  bush,  of  K^ft.  or  20  It.  in  height,  throwing  up  numerous 
suckers  from  its  wideJy  sprcuding  roots,  which  soon  cover  the  ground  with 
a  forest  of  plants.  In  Engliind,  where  it  is  generally  pronegatetT  by  grafting 
on  the  common  thorn,  it  forms  a  very  handsome,  upright,  somewhut  fasti- 
piatc  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  putting  forth  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
m  February  or  March  ;  flowering  in  April  or  May ;  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
July  and  August.  Nightingsdes  are  said  to  be  uttructed  by  this  tree,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  because 
numerous  caterpillars  arc  to  be  found  on  it,  about  the  time  when  the  night- 
ingale is  in  full  song.  It  was  introduced  in  181 B  ;  and  there  are  large  and 
handsome  snecimens  of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticuliural  Society,  ancl 
at  Messrs-  Loddiges*s.  There  is  also,  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  a  tree,  14 
years  planted,  which  is  19ft,  high;  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edlu- 
burgh,  to  years  planted,  which  is  15  ft,  high, 

S   10.  C  PUBPU^BBA  Bct^c.    The  purple*Aranc/inaf  Thorn. 

.    Boac  ined. :  I>ec.  Prod,  «.  p.  ffiS-  j  Don'»  Mill,  2.  p.  im. 
C.  laugulnca  Umrt.  _ 

oar  Jig.  5S£  Id  (L  857.  i  and  the  plate  of  thii  iperia  Id  our 


rt.     Wata.  Deitd.  Brit. 

Votuma. 


tea, 


spec.  Ckar,^  ^c,  Branchea  dark  purple.  Leaves  ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
lobed  with  broad  lobes,  serrated,  glabrous,  or  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules 
Bomewhat  circular,  serrated  with  glunded  sernitures,  (Dec.  Prod^t  ii. 
p.  628.)  The  native  country  of  this  species,  accortling  to  De  Candolle,  is 
unknown ;  but,  us  we  consider  it  to  be  nothing  more  thnn  another  form  nf 
C.  alt^ica,  we  conclude  it  to  be  indigenous  in  the  Altaic  Mountains.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1822,  and  flowers  early  in  April; 
being  the  very  first  species  of  tYat£e*gu8  that  comes  into  flower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  excepting  always  the  Glastonbury  thorn.  It 
forms  an  upright,  rigid,  rather  slow-growing  tree,  without  thorns  i  it  has  a 
few  small  branches,  and  is  not  denscl}  clothed  witJi  leaves.  It  has  a  staj*ved 
and  .somewhat  stunted  appearance,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  purple 
colour  of  its  young  shoots.     The  bark  of  »h(  <»Id  wood  is  of  a  dark  purple 
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or  brown  colour,  and  rough  and  scaJy  ;  the  fruit  is  small,  rounds  nnd  moat 

loinmonly  of  a  dark  ptirple;  but  it  varies  to  pale  yellow,  or  a  iriilk  white, 

jd  reil,  on  the  same  plant.     It  rifWDS  about  the  end  of  July,  unrl  is  very 

^toft  and  juicy,  but  soon  drops  off.     The  tree  is  interesting  from  its  enrly 

lowering,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  anthers  of  its  flowers,  which  c<»n- 

trufits  stroujjly  with  the  whiteiiesti  of  the  petals.     The  leaves  are  also 

large,  and  of  a  peculiar  shape.  (See  p.  857.) 

Vmitiy. 

1  C.p.2ttHmea,  C,  altaica  Led.,  Lod,  Cat.,  (Jg.  583.  in  p.  858.)  has  the 
leaver  somewhat  more  deeply  lobed  and  finely  serrated  than  those 
of  the  ft(>ecies. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  small,  and  not  lobcd  as  in  the  preceding  section ;  fur- 
nished with  numerous  inorailel  nerves,  somewhat  like  those  of  C  punc- 
tiita.  Spines  rather  numerous  and  rigid.  Fruit  smidl,  and  dark  purple; 
pulp  soft  and  watery. 

*  11.  C.  Dougla's//  Lindl.     Douglas's  Thorn. 


C  punvHkt»  var.  brevitplna  DaugLu  in  HvuL  Fl.  Btn:  Amtr.,  L  p.  tOS. 
Boi.  Keg.,  t.  1810.  i  OMtJig.  A81.  in  p.  »u8. ;  aiuI  the  (ilate  of  Ibe  timrlel  In  our  SMoad 


AffjrrriWivi 
Vohitne^ 

Spec.  Chnr.y  ^c.  A  small  tree.  Branches  ascending.  Spines  rigid,  stniLditisb, 
now  shorty  now  very  long.  Leaves  some  obovate,  some  oval,  gashedly  ser- 
rated, acute;  at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  glabrous;  in  the  autumn,  rcimu*k- 
ably  leathery,  and  they  then  acquire  a  purplish  cast,  and  are  shining:  they 
fiiU  off  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  C.  punctata  and  of  C.  /jyrifolia. 
Flowers  produced  in  May,  and  are  of  a  middling  size.  Fruit  small,  and 
.dark  purple,  {Bot,  Reg.^  t.  1810.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  more  pnr- 
iiularly  as  it  respects  the  coloiu*  of  the  fruit,  and  the  colour  and  texture 
»f  the  leaves.  The  genemi  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastiginte ;  and  it  is  one 
)f  the  latest  kind**  in  leafing  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
'produced  in  great  abundance,  and  both  are  very  ornamental.  The  fruit  is 
v^y  soft  and  juicy,  and  ripens  early  in  August,  but  soon  drops  ofl'. 

5  vil.  FidvcP. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  small,  obovate,  slightly  lobed,  and  serrated.  Flowers 
frequently  solitary.  Spines  numerous,  straight,  and  more  slender  than  in 
any  other  division.     Fruit  top,  or  pear,  shap^  ;  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow, 

*  12,  C,  flaVa  ah.     The  yellow/rwi/erf  Thorn. 

tttrnt^ealion.     Alt  Hort  K*w.,  i  ji.  16a  j  Punh  PL  Amcr.  Sept.,  I.  p,  SSSL  ,  Dec.  Prod,  S.  p.  (iBBL  i 

Don*  Mill.  S.  b  OnUL 
Sifnon^mn.     C.  gUndulbu  Michj  FK  Bor.  Amer.,  1   p.  28a..  not  of  VVaIL  ;  Ifcfpilui  IDcliAAUt  Jffm. 

Syn.,  i  p.  .18  i   C.  caroljBi.-inA  Poir.  Diet.,  4.  p.  442.  ;  C,  (UkVtetKUi  Uort 
Engrarimgt.    fig.  5H5.  In  p.  8^,   and  the  pUte  nf  the  ipeciM  In  ow  SmoimI  V{»lume. 

SjKf.  Char.,  ^r.  Di^ks  of  leaves  obovate-wedge^haped,  slightly  lobed,  cre- 
natcly  serrate,  upon  short  petioles.  Stipules  plandetl.  Flowers  mostly 
solitary.  Sepab  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaned,  yellow,  or  yellowish  green, 
Nuts  +  in  a  fruit.  {Dec.  Frnd.,  ii.  p.  t>i^8.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
from  Virginia  to  Carolina.  A  spreading  tree,  of  rapid  growth  ;  but  the  shoots 
arc  rather  slender,  and  the  species  not  very  vigorous.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  rough,  and  scales  off.  The  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  neither  pro- 
duced in  abumlancc,  nor  moke  any  great  show  ;  but  the  tree  has  a  marked 
character  from  its  general  form,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  of  its  branches. 
It  was  introduced  in  1724;  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft., 
>wer^  in  May,  and  rif«:ns  its  haws  in  <  >ctol>cr.  A  tree  at  Holland  House 
20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  25  ft.  in  diantcter.  There  are  larger  trees  at 
^hite  Knights;  m\d  one  at  (irimston,  in  Yorkshire,  14  vears  planted,  b 
«2  ft.  high. 
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I   13.  C*.  (f.)  lodaVa  Soic,    The  lohvd-lcavtd  Thorn, 


'<fV-\ 


A\ 


1 


yy^ 


t4eiUifitnUkm.    Bok  Ined. ;  Eke.  Prod.,  S.  p.  •T». ;  l>on'<  Mill.,  i  p.  a». 

agmmt/mef.    J/fipiliu  Eobita  Poir.  SMjsfrf..  4.  p.  71. :  C  Htlca  iV./W. 

jCn^iivinf'     -F"*-  ^*».  j  and  ftg.  Sm.  in  n  san. 

^e'i:.CViar.,ifc.  Branches  *  5^. 

a  little  villose.  Dbks 
of  leaves  ovate,  une- 
qually serrated,  or 
lobed|  slightly  downy 
beneath,  unon  very 
short    petioles.      Sii- 

fmles  cut.  Flowers  in 
oose  corymbs.  {Dec, 
Prod.,  u,  p.  C28.)  A 
tree  closely  resembling 
C.  flava  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  differing 
trom  it  only  in  having 
some  of  the  leaves  with 
larger  lobes,  and  some 
of  the  spines  larger.  The  flowers  are  sparingly  produced,  among  dense 
tufts  of  leaves;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  green  when  ripe,  is  still  less  abun- 
dant. It  is  pear-shaped,  and  very  different  from  every  other  kind  ol' 
tVatffi^gus,  except  C.  flava  and  C\  f.  trilobata. 

^  l*.  C,  (f.)  TRiLOBA'TA'Lodrf.  Co/.     Thc  threc-lobed-/rotvrf  Thom. 

Idemification,     I^Miil  Cat,  edit,  lik^ 

ftmawymfc    C  ctiincMiulniH  f^r. 

Bmgrnwtagp.    tig.  TiSl.  ui  p.  860. ;  and  the  p)«tc  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Deifrtption^  Jrc.  Leaves  ovate-cuneate,  notched  and  serrated.  Petioles 
slender.  Surface  flat,  shinin^i,  somewhat  veined.  Branches  snmll,  thickly 
beset  with  slender  thorns.  Habit  spreading.  A  hybrid,  rained  from  seed  iu 
the  llaimnersmith  Nursery,  about  18-20,  or  before.  It  forms  a  tree  in  general 
appearance  rcseinblinu  €\  flava,  but  with  the  branches  much  less  \Tgorous, 
and  more  thorny.  The  fruit  i«  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  red;  and  what 
distinguishes  it  from  the  two  allied  sorts  is,  that  its  leaves  die  off,  in  autumn, 
of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet.  The  only  large  specimen  we  know  of  thi.s  kind 
of  thorn  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiwes;  but  there  are  young  plants 
of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries. 


§  viii.  Apiifblue. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  deltoid,  or  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common 
thorn.  The  fruit  Ls  also  of  the  same  colour ;  bnl  the  tree  has  a  totally 
different  habit,  having  the  shoots  loose  and  spreading^  weak,  and  almost 
without  thorns. 

1   15.  C.  .•fPiiPo^LiA  ATwhx.     The  Paraley-l caved  Thorn. 

idtn^/kaUoH.    Mlchx.Fl.Bor  Amer.,  1.  p.  287.,  not  Meil. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  it  p,  6?7.  j  Doni  Mill.,  S. 

p.  299. 
AmonymA.    C  Oxyacinth*  IV^.  CaraL,  W-  i  C.  apllfMiA  mAJor  Lodd.  Cat. 
TBngnmngt.    J%.  3Bl».  In  p.  8d(). »  and  the  p)iit«  In  Vol.  tl. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  deltoid,  cut  into  lobes  that  are  acute  and  incisely 
toothed.  Pedicels  in  the  corymb  villose,  mcnly  simple.  Tube  o(  calyx 
villose.  Sepals  obscurely  serrated.  Fruit  scarlet.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  6S?7.) 
A  native  of  moist  wooda  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to  Nuttall, 
it  is  highly  seniceable  for  the  formation  of  hedges ;  but  an  imported  plant  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs  has  a  loose  spreading  head,  watli  weak 
rambling  branches,  almost  destitute  of  thorns,  and  by  no  means  gives  the 
idea  of  a  plant  adapted  to  hedges.  All  fhe  species  of  Cratne^giis,  however, 
are  liable  to  vary  in  an  extraordinary  mminer,  and  we  have  seen  young 
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plants,  grafted  from  this  very  tree,  covered  with  spines.  The  species 
IS  said  to  Itave  been  introduced  in  1812;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
plant  larger  or  older  than  that  of  Messrs,  Loddii;;^^,  whit^h,  in  I8ii5,  was 
12  ft.  high,  after  beinflf  10  years  plunted :  the  same  year,  for  the  first  time, 
it  flowered,  and  ripened  a  few  haws,  which  were  almost  woJitary,  mid  in 
form  and  colour  resembled  those  of  the  common  haw  Uioni. 

Variety, 
It  C 


a.  fK  i«8  ;  Drm'*  Mi».»  i  P.  599. 
Dcnd  Brit,  t  *'^.-,  Uot.  ii«f.,  t  lUL;  Jtg.  fiQCL  In  p,  86L; 


,  a.  2  minor,  C,  apiifolia  Lodd.  Cat,,  (_/%.  588.  in  p.  860.)  has  the 
leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  species,  and  more  fringed  at  the 
edges,  like  those  of  the  common  parsley;  htit  tliis  fringed  ap- 
pearance is  by  no  means  constant,  either  in  the  variety  or  in  the 
species.  This  variety  forms  u  most  oriiurnental  low  bush  ;  or  a 
beautiful  pendent  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high. 

j  ix.  Microcdfpte* 

Sect.  Char.  Fniit  small,  round,  red.  Flowers  small,  f)roduccd  in  corymbs, 
later  in  the  season  tlvan  in  any  of  the  other  species.  Spines  few,  hut  some- 
times very  large. 

i  16.  C*.  coRt»A*TA  Jil//.     The  heart-ahaped-/<?<jt><?rf  Thorn, 

IdrnttficaOam.    HilL  Ic,  L  H^.  i  Dec  Prod. 
Sjinoni/me*.     T.  sopulifblia  Wail   Car.,  HT,  •, 
EngraftHgi.     MilL   Ic  .  ».  I7t*.  j  WaU.  Dent] 
ttnd  thepUte  of  tlili  ificcic*  in  our  Second  Voluirn?. 

Spec,  Char.^  S[c,  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  by  lobes,  glabrous. 
Petioles  and  calyxes  without  glands.  Styles  j  in  a  Hower.  (D<!c.  Prtni.^  il. 
p.  628.)  A  native  of  hedges  and  rocky  (ilaces,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
A  compact  close-headed  small  tree.  The  leaves  of  a  »leep  shining  green, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruit  produced  in  numerous  terminal  corymb»*.  The 
size  of  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly,  nccortling  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  oC 
the  plant.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  species ;  and,  from  the 
plant  in  Messrs.  Loddigew  s  arboretum,  we  should  think  it  would  attain  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  about  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  17:i(8,  and  flowers  in  the  ead  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

Statititct.  In  SUlTbrdf  hire,  it  Trentbani,  26  fv*n  pUntrd.  and  U  <t  hi(h  :  at  AUoq  Tower*.  10 
mra  planted,  and  16  ft.  hiK>i-  In  WorrmterBhire,  at  Croomp,  £0  5«fln  ffJanltd.  ADd^^ift.  high.  In 
Scotland,  lo  the  Edinburgh  Bt>taTne  Oarden,  S7  year*  planted.  «nd  IS  ft  Dtgb ;  at  Uopdoun 
Houac,  l8;(iBri  iilantcdi  aiid  It' ft.  high. 

5  17.  C  spathcla'ta  EtUott,    The  spathula-*Atfjo<rrf./enwrf  Thorn. 

i4tnttficaiitm.    EllVoW  FI.  &  C*r..  1,  ^  «£«, ;  Lodd.  Hot  Cat,  t  JSCI. 
aumtivme,    C.  foicfoclrp*  UntU..  £h(,  Hrg-,  t  IS46. 
Ei^rmlnp,     Uof,  Cab  ,  t  18CI.  j  Bot  Heg.,  t  ISWl  ;  Jig.  !»U  in  p.  86|. 
In  our  Mrond  Voltune, 


and  the  pUte  at  th«  §pcc\t* 


Spec,  Char,,Stc,  Suhspinose.  Leaves  in  fascicles,  oblong-cuneated,3-cleft,  lobed 
and  crenated,  smooth,  shining,  Corymbs  many-flowered.  Calvx  smooth  ; 
segments  ovale,  quite  entire.  Fruit  ovate,  subroiund,  smooth,  .Welled  ; 
■hell  thin.  {Lind!.  Hot.  lirg.j  t.  iwW.)  A  native  of  tiic  upper  districts  of 
Oeorgia  and  Carolina  ;  and  growing  to  a  small  tree,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft,  high. 
Introduced  by  Lyon,  in  I  HOG;  flowering  in  May  and  Junc^  and  ripening  its 
small  bright  red  fruit  in  October.  In  this  country,  it  is  a  slow-growing.^  very 
neat,  little  tree,  with  slender,  smooth,  drooping  branches,  and  something  of 
the  habit  of  C,  Ox^^cfriitha.  Its  Iraves  have  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  are  remarkably  shining,  and  deep  green  :  they  usually  grow  in  clusters ; 
have  a  long  stalk,  tapering  upward.s  mto  a  blade,  which  is  sometimes  nearly 
entire,  with  only  a  tooth  or  two  at  the  end  ;  sometimes  they  arc  3-lobeJ, 
with  crenated  segments ;  and  occasionally  they  arc  deeply  .^parted ;  their 
form  IB  always  more  or  less  spathulatc.  The  stipules  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous branches  are  hirge  and  leafy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appeur  in 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  C  conh'kta, 
ancf  later  than  most  others.     The  fruit  is  rather  abundant,  but  small ;  and. 
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although  bright  red,  does  not  make  mucii  ihow  u|>on  the  branches.  The 
sjdea  of  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  unnsiially  thm  for  u  C'ratrc'gnB.  {Hot. 
Jivg.,t,  184G.)  Dr.  Liiidley  odds  (hat  Elliott  confounds  this  s[>eL'ies  witli 
the  C,  spathulata  of  Michaux  and  Purshj  which,  as  described  by  these 
authors^  he  tbinks  nni.st  be  a  difterent  speeley,  in  the  way  of  C.  parvifoHa, 
and  allied  to  the  C.  virginiana  of  the  English  nurseries.  Wc  can  only  re- 
j>cat  the  Ijope  wc  have  so  often  expressed,  that,  ere  long,  all  the  species 
of  t'ratar^giis  will  be  brought  together  in  one  garden,  so  as  to  be  studied,  by 
botanists,  in  a  living  state.  C  ^pathidata  is  a  beautiful  little  species,  whicn 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  and,  being  of  slow  growth,  it  is 
particularly  eligible  for  suburban  gardens. 

§  X.  Azarolt. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  large,  round  or  pear-shaped  i  good  to  cat,*  yellow  or  redj 
the  yellow  fruit  generally  produced  on  fastij^iate  species  or  varieties;  and 
the  red  on  trees  with  a  spreading  and  rather  a  drooping  head.  Leaves 
wedge-shaped,  3-cIeft  or  more,  shining,  pubescent  or  hairy.  Spines  few 
or  none. 

5  18.  C  AZABO^LUS  L.     The  Azarole  Thorn. 


Ident^ficatym. 


Dec  Prod., 


Lin.  Sp., 
PJru*  Axarbitu  Scopi  Cam. 


S,  p.  689.  ; 


Don"»Mm..e.p.i»0. 

J.  Bauh.  llljt,  1.  p.G7. ;    A/^lliu  Azartim 
AIL.FtaL,  N.  Du  Ham..  1  p.  158. ;   Ni^flier  Axarole,  N<!flicr  de  Naplea,  E'pine  ilEapagne,  POO- 
mrtlcs  I  dcm  CloMa,  Ft. ;  Atarol  Mispel,  Otr. 
Eivgrariiut     N.  Du  HJim.,  i-LiS-i    Dot  Rep.,  t  579L ;  j^.  S8t.  to  |>.  StS- ;   aod  the  plate  in  our 
^cond  volume. 

Spec,  Char.j  Sfc.  Leaves  pubescent,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  trifid  j  lobes 
blunt,  and  with  a  fuw  large  teeth.  BrancnletSj  corymbs,  and  calyxes 
pubescent.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  I — 3.  Fruit  globose,  scarlet.  Seeds 
usually  two ;  and  hence  the  name,  common  at  Montpcher,  pvmmcttes  d 
ficitx  closes,  (^Dcc.  Prnd,^  n,  p,  6^9,)  Native  in  small  woods,  and  in  rough 
places^  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  This  species  is  decidedly  a 
tree ;  never  being  found,  in  a  wild  slate,  with  numerous  distinct  stems 
rising  from  the  same  root,  like  the  common  hawthorn  ;  but  always  with  a 
truiiK  more  or  less  clothed  u  ith  bmnchcs,  to  within  3  ft.  or  4-  ft,  of  the 
grotuiiL  The  head  is  round  and  sj>readijjg;  the  branches  mmbling  ;  the 
small  shoots  thick,  and  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  fretjuently 
spiny  when  the  plant  h  young,  but  spineless  as  it  grows  old.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  corymbs  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  :  they  are 
raicldle-«ized ;  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  round,  and  somewhat  oval ; 
varying  exceedingly  in  dimensions,  in  plants'  ndsed  from  seetis,  and  also 
in  colour,  but  most  generally  yellowish  red.  The  fruity  when  ripe,  is  metdy, 
and  somewhat  acid ;  and,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  it  is  occasionall}"  sent 
to  table.  The  tree,  like  almost  every  other  of  the  species  of  rrat«^us, 
is  of  great  durability.  Du  Hiunel  mentions  a  plant,  living  in  his  time,  in 
the  Jardin  du  Val,  that  was  sent  to  Louis  XlV..  from  Spain  j  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  afterwards  ciillcd,  in  France,  vphw  d' Es/^jgni;  It  was 
cultivated  in  England,  by  Tradescant,  in  1656;  and  is  recommended  by 
Parkinson,  London  and  Wise,  and  other  old  writers  on  gardening,  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  friut.  Notwithstanding  this  circuniBtauce,  old  trees  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  British  IJardcns ;  and  the  oldest  plant  that  wc 
know  of,  ill  the  neigh  bo  uHiood  of  London,  is  in  the  Fulham  Nursery; 
where,  however,,  it  is  not  above  20  ft.  high,  but  fruits  abundantly  every 
other  year. 

Vaneiies.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  six  varieties  are  enumerated,  viz. :  1 . 
3fespilus  Aronia,  with  the  leaves  hairy  beneath ;  2.  Azarole,  with  large  deep 
red  fruit;  3.  Azarole,  with  yellowish  white  fruit ;  4.  Azarole,  with  long  fruit, 
of  a  whitiftli  yellow;  5.  Azarole,  with  double  flowers ;  and,  6.  the  White 
Azarole  of  Italy,  With  tiie  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  none  of 
these  varieties,  as  lar  as  we  know,  are  in  British  gardens. 
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5f  10.  C.  (.i.)  MARoccA^NA  PcTs.     The  Morocco  Thom. 

l4aHmcotUm.    fen.  Syn.,  2.  p,  :f7.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  {•.  *Ka  i  Oon'i  Mill.,  2. p.  ftM. 

fjrtiM^^me.    Dc  Caniloll«  «xprMM«  a  doubt  wh«tli«r  C  nutint  /,r».  A^.  £w|>.,  £53.,  be  not  a  ijm.  oi 

I  hit  «pccie«. 
£r^]r(iifn^(.     Fig,  594.  In  p.  6d ;  anii  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spf^c,  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  3-lobed,  and  pinnntifid,  ghibrousj, 
tflandlciSH.  Stipules  cut,  rather  palmately.  Flowers  iipuju  long  peduncles 
in  terminal  plabrous  corynihs.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  2.  {live,  l*r{ni,^  u, 
p.  6*iH.)  Flowers  very  fragrant,  and  the  petals  of  a  very  pure  while. 
A  native  of  Morocco;  introduced  in  I8'22,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  A  handsome  tree,  of  more  fastigiate  growth  than  C.  AzarUus^  but 
in  others  respects  closely  resembling  that  specicH,  except  in  being  smaller 
in  all  ita  parts.  There  is  a  very  handsome  tree  of  this  kind  (which 
we  consider  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  C,  Ataro/m)  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  in  England.  It 
is  nearly  20  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted  ;  and  it  flowered  and 
fruited  for  the  first  tinit  in  1S35.  It  produces  its  leaves  very  early  in  the 
season,  in  mild  winters  even  in  January  ;  and  it  retains  them  very  late. 
It  is  a  small,  but  decided  tree,  which  may  he  considered  one  of  the  biuid- 
«omest  of  the  genus.  The  branches,  though  somewhat  fastigiate,  ore  not 
rigid  ;  and  they  will,  probably,  as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  become  pen- 
dulous, like  those  of  C.  Azaroitu. 

'i  20.  C  Aro\nia  Bosc.    The  Aronia  Thorn. 

fHtrntylcatim.    Bote  Ined. ,  Dec   Prod.,  %  |x  6S9. ;  Don'*  Mill ,  'J,  p  6(i 

Symmvmet.    MitvWn*  ArtmUt  Witid.  Enum.  Svppl.,  «i>d  .V  /iw  thm,  4  i^  10a  i     C  AaarUut  ff 

H'iBd.  Sp.;  r.  n*M  Lvda.  Cat. 
Eit^gmvtMgi.    Pocockc  CrAiietfl.  t.  US  ,  according  to  Wiltdcnow  ;  JJg.  593.  In  p  B&L  i  md  the  plMc  tit 

our  Second  Vulunui 

Spec.  Char..,  ^c.  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  sur- 
face, wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  3-eleft;  lobes  obtuse,  entire,  each  ending  in 
3  obtuse  mucronate  teeth.  Fruit  yellow.  {Dvl\  Prttd.,  ii.  p.  029.)  A  native 
of  Greece  and  the  Levant;  introduced  in  1810;  and  forming  a  thick  erect- 
branched  tree  of  the  third  rank  ;  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  large 
yellow  fruit,  which  are  good  to  eat,  and  have  been  made  into  excellent 
tarts  with  Siberian  crabs.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height.  It  w;is 
introduced  in  iHlO.  It  produces  its  foliage  early,  and  its  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May,  rather  later  than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Its  fruit 
npcns  in  August  and  September,  and  bangs  on  the  tree  till  the  leaves  drop, 
in  November  or  December. 

5  2L  C  ORiENTA'Lis  Boic.     The  Eastern  Thorn. 

BoiC  ln«l  i  Dec.  Prod.,  £  p.  Q29  j  DonV  Mill.  2^  p  «»0. 

■  u  ori<>nt4)it  Pair.  Suppl.,  4.  p.7'2.;  C.  odor^tfulmi 

5.  in  p.  ftfki.  I  and  the  plate  in  our  .Second  Volume, 

SfMT.  Chttr.t  <f-r.  Branches  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  3-lobed,  downy  be- 
neath ;  the  two  side  lobes  ovate,  and  having  tooth-like  incisions  at  the  tip ; 
the  middle  lobe  trifid.  Stipules  broad  and  cut.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  621).)  A 
native  of  the  East;  introduced  in  1810,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  I5ft. 
or  20  ft.  It  forms  a  spreatling,  handsome,  low  tree,  readily  distinguished 
from  most  other  species  by  its  very  hoary  branches,  which  are  loose,  ram- 
bling, crossing  eacn  other,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  It  is  late  in  producing 
its  leaves,  and  also  its  flowers :  the  latter  generally  appear  with  those  of 
C.  tanacetifolia,  alMJUl  the  end  of  May  (this  year,  1836,  on  the  17th  o'C 
June),  and  they  are  succeeded  by  numerous  large  fruit,  of  a  yellowish  red, 
or  coral,  colour,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  which  ripen  in  August  and 
September;  and,  by  their  numlver  and  brilliant  colour,  render  the  tree  sin- 
gularly ornamental  till  they  are  destroyed  by  the  frost.  There  arc  scvcra] 
fine  "vpccnnens  of  this  s()ecies  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  White  Knights. 


itlllDIMWi  I,    Jf^iptlus  orinittlit  Pair.  Suppi.,  4  p.  7'2. ;  C.  odor^tf ulmB  Bot.  Hep.  and  LiitL  Cti/ 
Mugrmmimg*.    Fig.  !m. 
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i  Co.2  aav^uinea ;  C,  tanacetifolia  2  tadrica  Dec, ;  C,  sangufnea  Schroder 
Index  Srvt,  Hort.  Acad,  Gott.,  I83i;  C  oriental  is  Lindl.  Bot,  Jit?g,, 
t,  1852. ;  and/g.  596.  in  p^  863. ;  has  the  fruit  of  a  very  dark  pur- 
plish retl>  or  port  wine,  colour.  There  are  fine  spcnmens  of  this 
variety  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden,  and  in  the  Falham  Nur- 
sery;  and  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Dr. 
Lindlcy  considers  this  **  the  genuine  ilfespilus  orientalis  of  Tourne- 
fort,  with  villous  celery-like  leaves,  and  a  large,  purple,  5-coniered, 
smootl)  fruit."  It  b  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  parts  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea;  and  was  introduced  in  1810. 

1  22.  C.  TA3^  ACETiPo'LiA  Ptrt.    Thc  Tansy-leaved  Thorn. 

Pew.  Syn.,  1  pt  39. ;  Dec  Procl.,  i  p  629. ;  Don'i  Mill,  I  p,  601. 
,,  _^  Miepklut  UnpctrtirblUt  Potr.  Did.,  ♦.  |i  «0.,  »ikI  .V.  Dm  JVdfN.j  Jf.  f^ltilJi  Dmm. 

Cwn,.  Sm,  Etol^  L  6u,    IX*  Candolle  doubia  wbHhvr  lf£«pitu«  CelH^iMi  Dum.  Coutv  SuppL 

tv  88&  be  diflbr«nt  from  this  fpociea. 
Emfriuime*.    Bot  Rcfx,  LaSl;  Sm.  Exot  Bot,  t  8& ;  Jlj{.  507.  In  (k  863. ;    and  Uie  pUtr  io  out 

Second  volume. 

Sjjfc,  Char.^  ^c.     Leaves  pinnatiBdly  cut,  hair^* ;  lobes  oblong,  acute,  having 
a  few  teeth.     Sepals  acutish,  reflexcd,  hairy.     8tylas  o.     Fruit  globose^ 
vellowiah  green.  (Dec.  Prorf.,ii.  p.  629.)    A  native  of  the  East ;  introduced 
in  IIHO,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
t'nrietirt, 

i  C.t.  2  glabra  Lodd.  (,/%.  598.  in  p.  &t>3.,  and  thc  plate  in  our  Second 
Volume)  has  shining  leaves,  and  fruit  about  halt  the  size  of  that  of 
the  species,  of  a  reddish  yellow.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C.  tanacetifolia  and  C.  Oxyuc^ntha;  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  is  extremely  probable.  It  was  introduced,  by  Messrs, 
Loddiges,  from  (iermany,  about  ISIO;  and  thc  plant  in  their  col- 
lection was,  in  18,3.3,  nearly  10  ft.  high. 
5f  C,  /.  3  Lfc^ia.  C.  inciaa  Lee  ;  Lee' a  Seedling  Hart.  {Jig.  599.  in 
p.  8G+. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  varieiy  in  our  Second  Voluinc,) — The 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Hammerainith  Nursery  somewhat  rcseoible 
those  of  C.  orientalis,  but  the  leaves  are  much  Iiyger,  and  more 
deeply  cut,  and  the  tree-s  are  of  a  more  robust,  erect,  and  fastigiutc 
habit.  In  the  Lcyton  Nursery,  there  is  a  plant  of  the  same  variety, 
wbich,  0  years  planted,  is  12  ft.  high:  it  is  uf  reuiarkablv  robust 
growth,  and  it  flowered  in  June,  1836,  for  the  first  time.  \Ve  have 
been  informed  that  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  yellow  ;  and  this  cir- 
cunistancc,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  foliage  and  upright  manner 
of  growth,  induces  us  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  between  C.  orientah's 
and  C\  tanacetifolia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  nused  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lee  of  the  Hammersmith  Xurserj' .  It  promises  to  form  a  splendid 
tree,  most  striking:  in  apjit^arance,  from  ita  large  and  deeply  cut 
foliage,  and  its  strong,  upright,  vigorous  shoots ;  on  which  BCCOUDt, 
no  collection,  where  there  is  room,  ought  to  be  without  it* 
DeitHptioiit  iSrc  A  robust-growing  fastigiate  tree,  with  upright  r^d 
branches,  commonly  terminating  in  thorny  points.  The  leaves  and  calyxes 
are  covered  on  both  sides  with  long  hairs.  The  fruit  is  globular,  slightly 
compressed,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  ol'  l>eing  ribbed,  Uke  a  melon : 
it  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus."  except  C  Aroniu  and 
C'.mexicana;  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  when  ripe;  and  is  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  bracteas  gcnertdly  adhering  to  it.  The  foliage  is  thc  latest  in  appearing 
of  any  of  the  species,  except  C  orientulis,  which  is  frequently  equally  late. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  France,  from  the  Levant,  by  Tournefort, 
who  savs  there  are  trees  of  it,  in  its  native  country,  as  large  as  oaks;  that 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  grey,  and  much  cracked  ;  the  branches  tufted 
nnd  spreading ;  and  that  the  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  on 
the  points  oH  the  voung  tJiorny  shoots,  resembles  a  small  apple,  about  an  incJj 
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in*(liamcter,  and  is  rouodisli,  with  fine  angles,  like  the  ribs  of  a  melon';  beinK 
litjntly  covcrett  \nth  down,  and  having  a  j>ersistcnt  calyx  of  5  scpais,  tootheu 
like  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  Tovimefort  also  notices  the  circumstance  of  one  or 
two  of  the  bructeas  sometimes  growing  out  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  or  being 
produced  from  its  footstalk.  The  fruit,  though  agreeable,  he  says  is  not  so 
much  BO  as  that  of  the  azarole ;  but  he  thinks  it  might  be  improved  by  cul- 
tivation. It  is  much  eaten  by  the  Armenians.  This  species  whs  introduced 
in  1789;  and  in  10  years  it  forms  a  tree  30 tY.  high;  readily  distinguishable, 
at  some  distance^  by  the  rough  scaly  bark  of  its  trunk,  and'  the  stitf  upright 
branches  which  form  its  head. 


SlatistifM. 
meter  «f  \h' 
raik,  JO  1 
IKft.   Iii)fii 
Long!  eat. 
and   14 n 
(."lumber  I 
c1.ir.-.  Jit  1 


In  the  environs  oi  LoivIoti,  at  Kenirood.  33  yeun  pUnted. 

ir.Mi    In,  and  of  the  htad  laft  ;  at  Svon,  I*fl    ii-ii      »»> 
and  17  n,  high  ;  in  y<»nn*r»trUhirf,  »t  H 
.  at   iatriham  C^kUc,    3(.J  vi+ari   plantt^i 
r,-.!.  ,.n.1    .V)fl    high;  in  iierkihirr,  nt    '/ 

■   trunk  'Jln  ,  and  n»'   the  lujil  ^uU 
hkre,  inthfOitfnril  Kntanic  liardrn. 


and  S(i  (t  high,  th«  di&, 

lud 
at 

,  in.   Nuttingh-iiEiAlurt.,  at 
IHtl  hifrh^  ill  Porabrokc^ 


li,  aiid  IjfU  high  ;  in  t>tafn>rd*hlr«!»  »l  IrenthAm,  21  jodiri 
liiljton  Hull,  Irt  years  pUnietl    and  15  A.  high  j  in  Wor- 


tr> 


ikI  li'i  rt.   hiprh. 
nd    lift  high 
irii 
in  the  Culleni 
IB  ft.  high. 


In  .Hcoibnd,  in   KcnfV«w>hire,  in  the 
at  BolhwcU  Ca«ile.  i5  year*  pUiited, 


ind  II  (L  tilsti  1  at  UotriweU  Ca«tie,  is  year*  pUiitet 
in-,  and  of  tJi«  head  4011,  in  prepared  loamy  Kiil,  In 
■nurood  Nuriery,  13  jcAn  planted,  and  i\  ft.  high  i  t 


J  xi.  Hettrrophylla. 


Sect.  Char.    Leaves  cuncate,  and  sub-persistent.     Fruit  long,  middle-sised, 

and  crimson. 

5  23.  C.  ueterophy'li.a  Fluggc*    Tlie  various-leaved  Thorn. 

Mi-nt^/iratkm.    Flugge  Ann.  Mua^  12.  p.  42a  t.».  j  Dec    Prod.,  y.  p.  «!9. ;  Don**  Mill..  £.  n.C(IO. ; 

LIndL  in  Hot.  He^.,  L  tH47. 
Sunu»vtw$.     C  Dcapolit^na  i/orf. -,  3/^«Dl1Uii  con^tantlnopolltitna  GodW'rny. 
&urr,nf4nxi.    A&tL  if  ua..  U  L  J8.  i  Bat  li«g.,  t  IMJ.  i  fig,  (W,  in  p.  tMH. ; 

Volutne. 


and  the  pUte  in  out  Second 


Spec.  LVtar.f  ^e.  Leaves  bright ;  falling  off*  late,  lanceolate* cuneate,  toothed 
at  the  apex,  3-clcft ;  segments  serrate.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fusiform.  Cymes 
many-flowered.  Flowers  1-stylcd.  Fruit  ovate,  including  one  nut,  wtth  a 
hard  bony  shell,  anti  one  seed.  Stipules  large,  pinnatifid.  (Lituli.  Bot.  Re^., 
t.  1847.)  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  imcertain ;  and  it  a, 
prol)ably,  only  a  hybrid  between  the  common  hawthorn  and  the  azarole, 
or  some  otlicr  European  species.  It  forms  a  very  handsome,  somewhat 
fastigiate,  or  pynunidul,  dense^headed,  low  tree ;  producing  its  leaves  and 
flowers  early  in  the  sprinj^,  and  retaining  \ts  leaves  and  fruit  till  the  first 
autumnal  fro!>ts.  The  fruit  resembles  the  common  haw,  but  is  narrower 
and  longer,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  crimson.  The  species  was  intro- 
duced in  1816  ;  hut  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  arc  fine  trees 
of  it  in  tiic  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is 
extremely  omauicntul,  both  when  covered  with  flowers  in  5lay,  and  with 
ripe  fruit  in  September  atid  October. 

§  xiu  Ox^acanthft* 

Sect.  Char,  Lcaveai  olK>vate,  trifid,  or  variously  cut.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
corymbs.     Fruit  jienerally  red. 

X  24,  C.  Oxvaca'ntiu  L,     The  {.harp-thomcd  Crataegus,  or  common 

Uawthum, 
4iffo*tlon>     Un.  Sp.,  rs.}  •,    Dec  PrnL,  ^  ^,<2•^  i  Doa*i  Mill..?,  p  fW  ;  tUxt.  Bril  Ft.  Pt>, 


tltH 


>.»». 


rj.     TTlC  Pvr.irnnliia   of  tin'    Jirort*.     l/.'ipiiuj,    Oi v.irAnlha   CrttH.,  nnA   S.   t}U    ftatH.  ^ 

icli.  vuli/pine.  Fr  i  Hjim^ 

Ut< :  ,    Oionco-apino,   JM, ) 

Mf  »  i  w.isL  Hill   n  I'L.  i,  liL  i  fig.  eon.  Ui 

n<  <r  hiT^^  »  hedjfiFi  eolMiiHiuently  h«  mfekt* 
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mn/ie  ot  hBwthom  fhHrp  tts*^  •irs'tpmt  of  ftmro  of  cut  cpray  of  trvec    WhltethofHj  tftjrn  the 

May,  Jind  Majrbuth,  have  rafitreuw  both  1 
UM.-  in  the  May,  or  floral^  KameL    The  French  ucme. 


e;  thorny.    May,  and  Majrbuth,  have  rafitreuw  both  to  th« 
-  UM.-  in  the  May,  or  floral^  Kamet.    The  French  ucme, 
A  .       .  ^,  or  in  what  may  poetically  be  callixl  Ute  morning  of  the 

yea.  ,  ,>,.„,  =,H"";'"fi  i"^  '■••""  -■  "■'  ^*>'- 

Spec.  Cbar.^'lfc.  Leiivcs  oboviite-weJge-shaped, almost  entire  or  iriiid,  or  cut, 
glabrous,  rnther  glossy.  Corymbs  of  several  flowers.  Sepala  glandlcaa, 
acute.  Styles  1  ^3.  {Dt'v,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  C^8.)  Common  in  the  hedges  of 
Europe,  and  vurjing  much  in  ditferent  situations. 
Varit'tie't.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  distinct.  The 
reason  why  they  arc  more  numerous  in  this  specieti  than  in  most  others  ia» 
that  the  plant,  for  the  last  half  century  and  upwiu-ds,  has  been  very  eictea- 
sively  raised  from  seed,  for  making  hedges  ;  and  curious  nurserymen, 
Vfhen  they  have  observed  uny  plants  indicating  a  striking  peculia/ity  of 
foliage,  or  mode  of  growth,  in  their  seed-beds,  have  marked  them,  kept  tlieni 
npart,  and  propagated  them  by  budding  or  grafting.  Another  reason  is,  the 
many  thousands  of  plants  now  growing  in  the  hedges  yf  this  country,  among 
which  ma)  be  observed  almost  every  variety  of  the  species  now  in  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens.  In  the  environs  of  London,  we  have  observed  the  scju^let- 
flowered  variety  repeatedly  in  hedges^  and  also  varieties  with  variegated 
leaves,  with  woolly  fruit,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  with  pcndidous  shoots. 
As  to  varieties  in  the  leaves,  they  are  endless ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  size,  antl  of  hinrdness,  or  fleshiness,  of  the  fruit.  In  the  following 
enumeration  we  have  conhned  ourselves  to  plants  which  we  have  actually 
seen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  or  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

5f  C.  O.  2  obtiuhia  Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  Mill,  ^/espilua  Oxyacdntha 
integrifolia*  HW/r.  Schvd.,  219.;  C.  oxyacanthtiides  Tkuili/Fl.  Par., 
245.,  Lmdl.  BoU  Reg.,  t,  I  \2B,,  Dec,  Fl  Fr.,  iv.  p.  4JJ3.;  C.Oxyacan- 
tba  Fi.  Dan,,  t,  33^. ;  the  French  hawthorn.  (/^.  601 .  in  p.  864,,  and 
the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume.) — ^Leaves  rather  rhoml>-shaped  at 
the  base,  obovate,  undivided,  or  with  three  obtuse  lobes,  crenate,  of 
the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Styles  I  ^-3.  A  small  tree,  re- 
setubliflg,  in  general  appearance,  the  common  hawthorn,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  smaller,  obovate,  less  cut,  flat,  and  shining 
leaves.  C.  lucida  Stuiih  of  Ayr^  C,  oxvacanthciides  lucida  Sweet,  is 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  different  from  this  variety. 


C  O.  3  sMrica,  C\  sibJrica  Lodd,  Cat.^  C.  monogyna  L., 
{fig.  bbb.)  is  an  early  leafing  variety,  a  native  ol  Siberia. 

'its  leaves 


In  mild   seasons,  it  begins   to   put  forth  its  leaves  in 

January  ;  and,  in  dry  summers,  it 

loses  them  proportionately  soon 

in  the  autumn.    On  account  of 

its  early  leafing  and  flowering,  it 

well  merits  a  place  in  collections. 

The  flowers  have  only  one  style; 

but,  as  there  are  other  varieties 

having  only  one  style  which  do 

not    flower  early,  we  have  not     H     ^l^**^     '  555 

tuloplcd  Liiinajua's  name  of  C. 

monogyna. 
C»  O.  4  traiut/lvdnita  Hort.,  from   the   plant  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden,  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  aiiroe  as  C. 

CK  flibJrica. 
C.  O.  5  qiuTcifoiia  Booth  (j^.  608.  in  p,  866.)  appears  very  distinct 

in  regard  to  foliage ;  but  there  are  only  small  plant*  of  it  m  two  or 

three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  all  of  which  have 

been  introduced  latelv  from  Mr,  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 
C.  O.  G  tactniata,  C\  laciniiita  I.odd.  Cai.^  {fig.  G(J3,  in  p.  865.,  and  the 

plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  finely  cut  leaves;  the  shoots  are 
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comparatively  slender,  the  plunt  Icrs  robust,  and  the  fruit  smaller, 
than  in  the  species,     ft  is  a  very  distinct  lanil  clciiant  variety. 

C.  O.  7  {iterulifblia^  t\  ptcr\1iu\\n  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  pcctinrita  Hort,, 
{^,  604.  in  p.  865.)  resemblca  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  more  elegantly  cut. 
There  are  only  sinaJljnlantii  o^  this  very  elegant  and  most  inte- 
resting %'ariety  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  at  Messrs.  Loddige^,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  collections. 

C.  O.  8  niocdrpa  Lindl,  C,  eriocdrpa  Lodd,  Cat.,  (Jfg.  007.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  is  a  robust  rupidly  growing 
variety,  with  large  leaves,  and  strong  thick  .shoots ;  a  clear  wlillc 
bark,  and  few  thorns.  It  is  very  prolific  in  flowers,  and  the  fruit 
which  succeeds  them  i»  woolly  in  its  young  slate,  but  not  large. 
There  are  fine  trees  of  this  very  distinct  variety  in  tlic  Horticultuml 
8ociety*8  Garden.  If  ever  the  hawthorn  should  be  cultivated  for 
its  timber,  to  supply  the  wood  engravere  as  a  substitute  tor  l>ox, 
this  variety,  and  C.  O.  melanoc^rpa  will  deserve  the  preference, 
t  C.  O.  9  jwrpttrea  Penny  f^.  611,  in  p.  H66.)  hiu>  large  leaves,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  or  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  was  raised  from 
seed,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  but  has  not  yet 
floweretl. 
i  C.  O.  10  OArmana;  C.  Oliverwina  Bosc,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  630.,  and 
Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601,;  C.  Oliv^rin  Lodd.  Cat.;  C.  oricntalis  Lodd. 
Cat.;  (Jig,  &06.m  n.  865.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume) 
has  the  leaves  small  and  hoary,  and  the  fruit  also  small  and  black. 
It  forms  a  very  distinct  \'arieiy,  and  is  accounted  by  some  a  species. 
There  ore  handsome  ptonta  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society *a 
Garden, 
t  C.  O.  1 1  ntelanocarpa^  C.  fisM  Lrr,  C.  Oxyaenntha  platy[)h^lla  LoHd. 
Cat.^  C.  platvphi'lla  Lindt.  in  But,  Reg.,  t.  1874-,  {Ji^.  605.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  also  has  the  ihiit  black,  as  the 
name  implies.  It  differs  from  the  j)receding  variety  chiefly  in  being  of 
more  vigorous  growth,  and  in  havmg  its  leaves  much  less  hoary.  There 
ia  a  tree  of  this  variety,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  of  extraordinary 
vigour  and  beauty ;  it  has  not  been  above  ten  or  twelve  j  ears  planted  ; 
btit  it  is  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  smooth-barked 
trunk,  and  a  head  25  St.  in  diameter,  or  upwards,  with  branchc:>4 
depending  to  the  ground  on  almost  every  side ;  and  it  is^  perhaps. 
the  handsomest  young  hawthorn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
This  variety  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  C,  O.  erioearpa,  that  its, 
about  a  week  alter  the  species ;  and  the  two  trees  so  closely  resem- 
ble each  other  in  Leaves  and  habit  of  ^owth,  that,  except  when 
they  are  in  fruit,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  darker 
colour  of  the  bark  of  C.  O.  melanocArpa. 

C.  O.  l^  rturen  Uort,,  C.  flava //*»7,,  (/g.  610.  in  p.  806.)  has  the 
leaves  like  C.  O,  obtus^ta,  and  the  fruit  rouuiiinh,  and  of  a  golden 
yellow.  This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  oupht  never  in  Im' 
omitted  in  collections.  The*  yt-llow  haw,  ilunbury  observes,  is  a 
"  most  exquisite  plant.*'  The  l)udx,  which  uro  among  ilic  first  thnt 
come  out  in  the  spring,  are  of  a  fine  yellow  ;  ami  lliu  fruit  is  of  llu 
colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  gre^it  bearer,  ami  retain.**  its  fruit  all 
the  winter.     There  is  a  fine  old  npccimen  of  this  tree  nt  Syon. 

0.  O.  1.1  aurantinca  B<.M»th  is  said  to  have  orrmge-coloured  fruit ;  but 
there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  the  Loudon  giirdetts.  Mr.  Wil- 
son found,  in  Ayrshire,  a  variety  with  greenish  orange  fruit.  (Htntk.) 

C.  O.  H  leucocarpa,  a  variety  with  white  haws,  is  said  to  have  lieen 
discovered  in  a  hedge  near  Bniiipton,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  we  have 
never  seen  it.     According  t«»  Uardmry,  it  in  but  a  paltry  tree,  au  in* 
dilTerent  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  ii  dirtv  white. 
'A  K 
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y  C.  O.  15  muhlplcx  ITort.,  C.  O.  florc  i>leno  Hort,,  {fg,  (K)9.  in  p.  866.) 
hns  double  v^hite  flowers,  wijich  (tie  ofl'  of  a  beaiitirut  (link ;  anJ 
which,  being  protiiiced  in  great  profusion,  and  lasting  a  long  tiniCf 
render  this  a  most  dcsinible  variety :  accordingly,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  ahiiost  every  shrubbery  and  garden. 

Tf  (*.  O.  Ki  fvsca  \\on.  ;  E'piiiier  Marron,  Fr. ;  {fig.  612.  in  p»  666.)  haB 
the  petals  pink,  with  white  claws,  and  ia  a  well-known  and  very 
beautiful  variety.  Hny  inforuia  us  that  this  variety  was  found  in 
ait  orchard  hedge  at  Cniddini^ton  in  Nortluunptonshire,  and  at  llicol 
Park  and  elsewhere  in  Oxlbrdshire.  {Sun.^  p.  454.) 

t  C  1).  \1  punUfa  Lodd,  Cat.,  C,  (K  msca  superba  Hort,^  has  larger 
petals,  which  are  of  a  dark  red,  and  without  white  on  the  claws. 

Y  C  ().  18  pttmccafTore  pU'nit  Horl.  is  said  to  be  of  as  dark  and  brilliimt 

a  red  as  C.  O.  punier,  and  to  have  double  flowers.  We  have  never 
Keen  this  kind  in  blossom;  but  there  are  young  plants  of  it  iri  the 
Camberwell  Nursery;  and  there  is  one  specimen  in  the  llorticuU 
tural  Society's  Ciiu-dcn. 

IP  C  U.  \9  fofiis  aurei4  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaven  rariegated  with  yellow; 
but  tliey  have  generally  a  nigged  and  diseased  appearance,  when  fully 
expanded ;  though,  Hke  those  of  most  other  varieeated  deciduous 
plants,  when  first  opening  in  spring,  they  are  strikingly  Bhowy  and 
distinct. 

X  C.  C>.  20 fJm  (trgSntetJi  Hort.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white;  but, 
like  the  preceding  variety,  it  cannot  be  recoramendcd  as  handsome 
at  any  other  period  than  when  the  leaves  are  first  expanding. 

5f  C.  O.  2\  itricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C\  O.  rigida  Rtrnaldf,  has  the  shoots 
upright,  and  the  general  habit  as  fastigiate  as  that  of  a  Louibardy 
poplar.  It  was  discovered  in  a  betl  of  secfllings  in  Messrs.  Ronald's 
Nursery,  about  182?5,  and  forma  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  variety. 

Y  C.  O.  22  CV/jrihna  Hort.  is  also  somewhat  laatigiate  in  its  habit ;  but  it 

is  a  much  more  slender-growing  plant;  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  in  a  situation  where  it  could  display  its  natural  form  and 
in<ide  of  growth.  There  are  several  plants  uf  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's ;  but  they  are  all  crowded  together. 

Y  C-.  I*,  ^'i  pcniiidit  Lodd.  Cat,  has  droojiing  branches.     A  very  marked 

variety  of  this  kind,  which  was  picked  out  of  a  bed  of  seedlings  by 
General  Monckton,  is  in  the  collection  of  thorns  at  Somerford 
Hall.  The  brunches  come  out  of  the  main  stem  in  whorls,  and 
hang  down  atinobt  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  give  the  plant  some- 
what the  appearance  ot  a  distatf.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  curator  of  the 
(Jhelsca  Botanic  (iardenj  obtained  pendulous-bnincheil  varieties 
of  the  conunon  thorn,  by  grafting  shoots  from  those  bundles  or 
conglomerations  of  slender  shoots,  resembling  bird's  nests,  which 
arc  sometimes  found  in  old  trees ;  and  he  oltservcs  that,  on  what- 
ever species  ofhgneous  plant  these  htrdVnest-Ukc  congloiueratii»ns 
of  shoots  are  met  with,  by  grafting  ihcai  on  a  tree  of  the  same 
species,  they  will  hang  down,  and  constitute  a  pendulous  variety. 
(  See  Gftrd.  Mrt^.^  vol,  ix,  p.  596.) 
5r  C.  O.  24  rrgtHft  Hort.  iiuecn  Mary's  TVtom,  —  The  parent  tree  is  in  a 
garden  near  Edinburgh,  which  once  belonj^ed  to  the  Regent  Murray, 
and  is  now,  I83G,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cowan,  u  papty*  nianufae- 
lurer.  It  is  v^y  old,  and  its  branches  have  somewhat  of  a  drooping 
character;  but  whether  sufficiently  so  to  constitute  u  variety  worth 
jiropagating  as  a  distinct  kind,  appears  to  us  sct\  doubtful.  It  may  be 
interesting,  however,  to  some  Scotchmen,  to  continue  by  extension 
the  individual  tree  under  which  the  unfortunate  (|ueen  is  supposed  to 
have  spent  many  hours.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  long,  Heshy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  good  to  cat.  A 
lithographic  impression  of  tliis  tree  has  l>een  sent  us  by  Dr.  Neill, 
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and  also  a  drawing  of  it,  taken  in  1836,  by  Mr.  Macnab,  jun.  From 
Mr,  Macnub's  drawing,  Jig,  556.  is  rcxJuced  to  a  scale  of  sn  inch  to 
12  a.  The  diiDonsions  of  the  tree  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Barnet, 
of  the  Experimental  Oarden,  Inverleith ;  from  which'we  find  that 
the  height  of  the  tree  is  33  ft,,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  36  (L ; 
the  trunk  divides  into  two  limbs,  at  15  in.  from  the  ground,  one  of 
which  is  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  other  1  ft,  in  diameter.  The 
tree,  Mr.  Barnet  informs  us,  is  healthy  and  vi{;orous ;  though,  if  it 
be  true  that  Queen  Mary  sAt  under  its  ahade,  it  must  be  DOarly  300 
years  old. 
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t  C.  0. 25  pue'^coj:  Ilort,,  Mc  carlj^  flowcnno;,  or  Glastonbury  ,7^Wff,  conies 
into  leaf  in  January  or  February,  and  sometimes  even  in  autumn ; 
»o  that  occasionally,  in  mild  BCtisons,  it  may  be  in  tio^er  on  Christ- 
mas<day.  According  to  Withering,  writing  about  fifty  years  ago, 
thia  tree  docs  not  grow  wttliin  the  ruiuA  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  but 
stands  in  a  lane  beyond  the  churchyard,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
old  tree.  An  old  woman  of  90  never  remembered  it  otherwi&e  than 
as  it  now  appears.  This  tree  ts  probably  now  dead;  but  one  said 
to  be  a  def»ceiidant  of  tile  tree  which,  according  to  the  Romish  le- 
gend, (orined  thcstati'of  Joaqihof  Arimuthea,  is  still  existing  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  (rliLHtonbury.  It  is  not  of  great 
agc^and  mayproliwbly  have  Rprnng  from  the  rtwlof  the  original  tree, 
or  from  n  truncheon  of  it;  but  it  maintains  the  habit  of  flowering  in 
tJic  winter,  which  the  legend  attributes  to  Ua  sttpposctl  parent.  A 
correepondeiu  (Mr.  (*allow)  sent  us,  on  December  I.  1833,  a  speci- 
men, gathered  on  that  day,  from  the  tree  at  Qlubtonbury,  in  fuU 
blo8»om,  hHviijg  on  it,ulM>,  ripe  fnitt ;  observing  that  the  tree  blossoms 
again  in  the  month  of  May  following,  and  that  it  is  from  these  later 
flowc^rs  that  the  fruit  is  produced.  (f»'a/v/.  Mtig.t  vol.  ix.  p.  laii.) 
Mr.  Bavler,  curator  of  the  Botanic  fiiirdrii  at  Oxlbrd,  also  sent  us  n 
3  K   ^ 
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specimen  of  the  Oliistonbury  thorn,  goilicred  in  that  garden  ni> 
rliristraaa-tlay*  18:11',  with  fully  expainietl  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  on 
the  Mime  braucFi.  The  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Florticnltuml 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Mcsnrs,  Loddiges,  flower  sometimes  in 
Deceml>cr,  and  sometimes  not  till  March  or  April.  Seeds  of  this 
variety  are  said  to  produce  on!)  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  we 
have  no  cloubt  that,  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  tliere  would,  mi 
in  simiJiu*  cases,  be  found  aeveml  plants  having  a  tendency  to  the 
same  habits  an  the  parent.  With  regard  to  the  legend,  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  circumstance  of  a  fitaff,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  of  hawthorn,  having,  when  stuck  in  the  ground,  taken 
root,  and  become  a  tree ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  hawthorn 
grows  from  stakes  and  truncheons  ;  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  Scot- 
laud,  viz.  that  at  Fountains  Hall,  having  been  originated  in  that 
manner  by  a  man  still  in  existence.  The  miracle  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Wallis,  timber 
surveyor  of  Chelsea,  author  of  Dcndrohgy  (see  (ward.  Afa^.^  vol.  x. 
p.  51.),  who  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  and  Linna?an  Societies, 
in  1834,  a  branch  of  hawthorn,  which,  ho  said,  had  hung  for  several 
years  in  a  hedge  among  other  trees  ;  antl,  though  without  any  root» 
or  even  touching  tlie  earth,  had  produced,  every  year,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  liruit ! 

%  C.  (I.  S6  moncigt^nat  C.  mon6gyna  Jacq.^  has  flowers  with  only  one 
style,  like  C.  sibfrica,  but  does  not  flower  early,  like  that  variety.  Il 
has  been  observed  by  botanists,  that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  tti 
the  number  of  styles  in  the  genus  C'ratce^pus.  According  to  D* Asso, 
the  common  hawthorn  is  constantly  nionugynous  in  Spain.  Allioni 
states  that  this  variet)-  has  the  leaves  more  shining  than  those  of  the 
species ;  and  that  they  are  extremely  smooth,  and  deeply  cut  into 
three  or  five  lobes ;  the  peduncles  are,  also,  smooth  ;  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  rcflexed ;  and  the  fruit  constantly  contains  only  one  seed. 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  says,  **  Repeated  examination  has  satisfitjd 
me,  and  many  other  English  botanists,  that  flowers  with  a  single 
style  are  equally  frequent  in  Jacquin'a  C.  Oxyacantha  and  in  his  C, 
inon^gyna,  though  by  no  means  universal  in  eitljer*'*  {Eng,  ttot.^  ii. 
p.  360.)  According  to  the  letter  of  the  Linnsean  system,  and  to 
the  generally  received  mode  of  forming  generic  and  specific  distinc- 
tions on  differences  in  parts  of  the  flower  alone,  without  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  C  O.  raon6g>na  ought  to  be  made,  not 
only  a  distinct  species,  but  a  distinct  genus,  since  it  does  not  even 
belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
or,  at  all  events,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  species,  and  was  so 
made  by  Jacqiiin  and  others.  The  truth  appears  lo  be,  that  C.  Oxy- 
acftutha,  like  most  of  the  other  species  of  Cratie^gus,  varies  in  having 
from  I  to  5  styles,  though  one  or  two  are  most  frequent.  It  appears 
that  the  Siberian  variety  is  also  monogynous  j  but,  as  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  early  flowering,  we  have  kept  it  distinct  under  the  name 
of  C,  O,  sibirica.     See  No.  3. 

If  C.  0. 27  npctala  Lodd.  Cat.  —  This  reinarkal)le  variety  has  the  flowers 
without  petals,  or  very  nearly  so. 

It  C.  O.  2H  lucifia.  We  apply  this  name  to  a  very  distinct  and  very 
beautiftiUleaved  variety,  which  forms  a  standard  in  the  southern 
boundary  hedge  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  which, 
we  trust,  will  soon  be  propagated  in  the  nurseries.  The  leaves  are 
large,  r^^ularly  cut,  somewhat  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  of  a  fine 
shining  green.     The  plant  is  of  ^ngorous  growth. 

IE  C.  O.  29  capitdta  Smith  of  A>T  differs  from  the  species  chiefly  in  being 
of  a  somewhat  more  fastigiate  habit,  and  in  producing  its  flowers  in 
close  heads,  niostlv  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
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y  C.  O.  30 Jlfi-ubsa  8mith  of  Ayr  has  the  fiuiall  branches  twisted  in  a 

aigzikg  manner. 

DetrripHon,  The  common  hawthorn^  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  Bhrub,  or  small 
tree,  with  a  smooth  Murkish  bark,  and  very  hard  wood.  The  branches  are  nu- 
merous and  sileiidor,  furnifihed  witli  lateral,  sharp,  awl-shaped  sjiincs.  The  leaves 
ultcrimte  and  deciduous,  on  longiKh  slender  stalks,  of  a  smooth  deep  ^reen ;  more 
or  less  deeply  S^lobed  or  5-lobed,  cut  and  serrated,  wedge-shaped  or  rounded. 
Stipules  crescent-shaped,  very  variable  in  size.  (Smith.)  The  flowers  are 
corynilN>sc,  terminal,  with  white  pctaia,  but  sometimes  pink,  or  almoiit  scarlet, 
and  aometimes  apetalous  and  sweet-scented.  Styles  several,  few,  or  only  one. 
According  to  Withering,  the  varieties  fnund  in  our  hede;erows  have,  jnosi 
commonly,  one  style ;  and  flowers  with  three  styles  are  the  most  rare.  On 
clayey  soils,  he  says,  the  flowers  are  red,  but  on  light  soils,  almost  always 
whttc.  (Arrarig.,  ii.  p.459.)  The  usual  time  of  the  hawthorn  flowering  is  May ; 
but,  in  1783,  it  began  to  flower  on  the  21st  of  March  ;  and  the  year  following 
it  was  six  wcebi  later.  It  was  abnost  as  early  in  179}-,  and  as  late  in  1795, 
The  extreme  times  of  flowering  in  the  Sdbornc  CnlcnJar  are,  April  20th  to 
June  1  Itb.  (Mart.  Miil,)  The  fruit,  which  is  a  |K)me,  and  i$  called  a  haw,  is 
of  a  dark  red,  and  varies  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape :  it  is  sometimes  found 
yellow  or  black,  or  occasionally,  but  rarely,  of  a  greenish  orange,  or  a  dirty 
white.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  ia  young,  and  in  a  good  soil  imd 
climate,  la  from  1 11.  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year,  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  ; 
afterwiu-ds  its  growth  is  slower,  till  the  shrub  or  tree  has  attained  the  height 
of  12  ft.  or  \b  ft.,  when  its  shoots  are  produced  chiefly  in  a  lateral  direction, 
tending  to  increase  the  width  of  the  head  of  tlie  tree  rather  than  its  height. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  conmionly  found  as  a  large  dense  bush ;  but,  pruned,  by 
accident  or  design,  to  a  single  stem,  it  fonns  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  trees  of  the  third  rank  that  can  be  plsinted :  interesting  and  valuable 
for  its  sweet-scented  flowers  In  May,  and  for  its  fruit  in  autumn,  whicli  sup- 
plies food  for  some  of  the  smaller  binls  during  part  of  the  winter.  In  hedges, 
the  hawthorn  docs  not  flower  and  fruit  very  abundantly  when  closely  and  fre- 
quently cli[>|>ed ;  but,  when  the  heilges  are  only  cut  in  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  the  summits  of  the  plants  are  left  free  and  untoucheil, 
they  flower  and  fruit  as  freely  as  when  trained  aj?  sejiarate  trees.  The  plant  Hvcb 
for  a  century  or  two,  antl  there  are  examples  of  it  Iwtween  .'10  ft.  and  *Oft. 
in  height,  with  tn^nks  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Geo^apJitf.  The  coinnicin  hawthorn  is  fountl  in  most  parts  of  Europe ; 
from  the  Mediterruucan  as  far  north  as  6i)4  i"  Sweden ;  it  it>  also  found  in 
the  nortli  of  Africa,  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  the  s<iuth  of  Russia.  In  Siberia, 
n  variety  with  one  style  ami  red  flowers,  Pallas  informs  us.  is  abundant ;  par- 
ticiiliu-ly  round  I^e  Baikal,  where  it  grows  io  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12  ft. 
The  sjiecies  is  found  in  evcr\'  part  of  Oreat  Britain ;  and,  according  to  H.  C 
Wiitson,  it  rises  a  little  higher  on  the  mountains  than  f.^^lex  europse^a.  It  is 
always  found  in  n  dry  soil;  and  when  that  is  poor,  and  at  a  coii.siderahtc 
elevation,  the  plants  lio  not  exceed  -f  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height ;  but,  in  favourable 
ftoib  and  situations,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  1 5  ft. ;  and  when  drawn 
up  in  wootls,to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30. 

Ilittory.  Cratai^giis  Oxyadintha  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  naoie 
of  pyracuntha  (see  p.  17.) ;  though  it  is  imcertain  whether  it  was  employed 
by  Inat  pe«)ple  or  tlic  Itomans  for  any  useful  purpose ;  the  oxyacnntha  of  the 
classics  being  by  some  considered  as  the  C,  /"^Tacdntha,  and  by  others  as  the 
common  lH?rberry.  It  appears  firora  Homer,  that,  when  Ulvsses  returned  to 
his  father  Laertes,  the  g^HKl  old  man  had  sent  his  servants  into  the  woods  to 
gather  )oung  thorns  for  forming  hedges  ;  and  was  occupied  himself  in  pre- 
paring ground  to  receive  them.  (Oth/siry,  lib.  xxiv.)  Tliwie  thorns  rui^'lif 
nuvc  luxn  of  the  common  hawthorn,  or'of  some  of  the  Oriental  siJccic  ol 
f'rnf  I  '  '   — '  other  thorn-ben  ring  plants.       V'arro  calls  n   thorn 

bin!  ■  guanltan  ;  and  Columella  prefers  it  before  the  con- 

struLUui  -p.i^,   r,  ,j r^Jgc^  as  being  more  hisling  and  Wan  cxpeiiAivc.  (/>c 
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Re  Rusticd,  lib.  xi.)  In  modem  tmieg,  wc  find,  from  Crescentius  (lib.  v),  that 
hawLhorn  hedges  were  used  in  Italy  before  1400,  lo  England,  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  from  the  time  uf  the  Romans.  In  all  the  old  works  on  hu«i- 
bandry,  directions  occur  for  quicksetting  ditches,  and  forming  hedgerows; 
and  in  Standitih's  Commons^  Complaint^  publinheJ  in  1611,  the  author  give«  di- 
rections for  a  neit'  vwtftod  of  pruning  *'  quickwood  sets  of  white  thome,"  so  as 
to  make  them  thick  at  bottom ;  and  advises,  in  certain  cases,  that  three  rows 
of  quickthornes  shall  be  set  in  each  ridge,  instead  of  two,  aa  a{)pears  to  hiive 
becm  the  ordinary  practice.  In  a  black  letter  tract,  called  /in  Olde  Tltrijle 
newiy  revived,  &c.,  published  in  1612,  very  particular  directions  are  given  for 
enclosing  young  plantations  "  with  a  good  ditch  and  quickset  of  white  thorne, 
crab  tree,  and  hollin,  mixed  together,  or  else  any  one  of  thera  (and  by  no 
means,  if  you  can  chuse,  set  any  black  thome  amongst  it,  for  that  it  will  grow 
into  the  field's  ward,  and  spoyle  pasture,  and  tcare  the  wool  of  the  shee|»es 
backe)."  In  Tiisser's  Fwc  Hundred  PtmiU  of  good  Huti^audry,  directions  are 
also  given  for  making  hctlges :  — 

"  Go  plough  or  dclwt  upj  AdTlfCd  witl*  tkWl, 
live  breadth  of  a  rid^c.  and  in  length  ka  vou  will; 
Where  speedy  quickMrt  for  a  fence  )'ou  will  draw. 
To  low  in  the  ii-ed  of  the  bramble  and  haw." 

Most  of  these  hedges,  however,  appear  to  have  been  made  to  enclose 
plantations ;  and  hedges  of  hawthorn  for  fields  were,  probably,  not  general 
in  Englauii  till  the  estubliHhment  of  nurserieiJ,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  planted  hettges,  in  every  country,  would,  doubt* 
lens,  conisist  of  .shrubs  dug  up  from  the  neighbouring  woods;  and  those  wbicii 
appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable  from  their  spines,  and,  also,  the  most 
duralilc  from  the  nature  of  their  wood,  would,  doubtless,  obtain  the  prefer* 
ence.  But,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  this  would  give  rise  to  hedges 
formed  of  different  plants:  in  some  places,  the  black  thorn,  or  sloe  (Priinus 
spinosa),  in  others,  the  hawthorn  (t'ratsE'gus  Oxyac4nlha),  and  in  some  the 
buckthorn  (/fbinmus  catharticus),  might  prevail.  In  all  these  hedges,  there 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  mixture  of  plants,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  one  kind  without  sowing  the  seed  for  the  puqKJse ;  so  that  hedges 
formed  merely  of  chance  plants,  taken  out  of  the  woods,  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered as  thorn  heilj^es,  and,  doubtless,  not  as  hedges  entirely  of  hawthorn.  In 
Evelyn's  S^lva^  published  in  I6G4,  he  mentions  a  gentleman  who  had  "  consider- 
ably improved  his  revenue  by  sowing  liaws  only,  and  raising  nurserita  of  quick- 
sets ; "  so  that  nurseries  of  these  plants  cannot,  even  then,  have  been  common. 
Wherever  originated,  however,  it  is  certain  that  hawthorn  hedgt^s  were  not 
generally  planted,  throughout  England,  to  enclose  the  common  corn  fields  and 
meadows  till  id'ter  the  iiitroduclion  of  the  Flemish  husbandry  into  Norfolk, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  hawthorn  hedges  planted 
in  Scotland,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  were  on  the  road  leading  up  Inch  Buck- 
ling Brae,  in  East  Lothian ;  and  at  Finlarig,  at  the  head  of  Tay,  in  Perth- 
shire. They  were  planted  at  both  places  by  Cromweirs  soldiers.  (Euayt^ 
p.  53.)  Hawthorn  hedges  are  now  eouimoa  in  every  part  of  the  island^  unless 
we  eKcq)t  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Highhuids  of  Scotland,  and  those 
parts  of  Ireland  which  are  not  3  et  in  general  cultivation ;  and  00  other  plant 
whatever  is  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  this  purpose.  The  raising  of 
hawthorn  plants  for  hedges  has,  for  the  last  ceuliiry,  formed  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  of  country  nurserymen;  and  the  profession  of 
liedgcr  and  ditcher  has  been  one  of  tlie  most  common  aiuotig  the  country 
labonrers  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period.  Since  the  peace  of  18 14, 
and  the  change  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  fewer  enclosures  of  open 
lands  have  taken  place,  and  the  demand  for  hedge  plants  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  but  still,froin  the  alterations  which  are  consUmtly  taking  place  in  landed 
estates,  the  aubdimion  of  fields,  or  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  fences,  new 
hedges  are  constantly  Ixiiug  planted  ;  ami  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  plant  "n>wn 
by  nurserymen  for  which  there  is  a  more  steady  and  eittetisive  demand  than 
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the  common  hiiwthorn.  It  is  tilso  raised  as  a  stock  on  which  to  grail  other 
species  of  C'rat«B*gu8 ;  and  the  scarier-flowered  and  double-blosbomed  vanctictt 
are  eminently  popular  as  ornamental  flowering  low  trees. 

Prtypertiet  and  Utcs.  The  wooti  of  the  hawthorn  is  very  hard,  and  difficult 
to  work  :  its  colour  is  white,  but  with  u  yellowish  tinge  ;  its  grain  is  6ne,  and 
it  takes  a  beaiititui  polish ;  but  It  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts^  because  it  is 
neldom  found  of  sufficient  .si2e»  and  is,  besides,  apt  to  warp.  It  weighs,  when 
green,  G8  lb.  12  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  57  lb.  5  ox.  It  contracts, 
by  dryinc,  one  eighth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  employed  for  the  handles  of  hammers, 
the  teetn  of  mill-wheels,  for  flails  and  mallets,  and,  when  heated  at  the  fire, 
for  canes  and  walking-sticks.  The  branches  are  used,  in  the  country,  for 
heating;  ovens ;  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  very  proper,  as  they  give  out 
much  heat,  and  possess  the  property  of  burning  as  reatlily  when  green,  as  in 
their  dry  state.  They  are  not  less  useful  in  the  formation  of  dead  hedges,  for 
the  protection  of  seeds,  or  of  newly  planted  live  hedges,  or  of  single  trees; 
and  they  will  last  a  considerable  time  without  decaying;  especially  when  they 
have  l>een  cut  in  autumn.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  which,  neverthe> 
less,  pay  some  regard  to  the  spines  by  which  they  are  defended.  The  fniit  is 
astringent,  and  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  sometiures 
employed  with  success  in  affections  o(  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  In  manv  of 
the  de[)artments  of  France,  a  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  it,  and  mixed 
with  cider  and  perry  to  augment  Its  strength,  M.  Bosc  says  that,  on  this 
account  alone,  the  hawthorn  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
France,  since  the  drink  formed  from  it  might  supply  the  place  of  l>ecr,  for 
which  so  much  grain  is  required.  Tlie  drink  is,  however,  very  intovicating. 
(Jhii,  dct  Katur  ct  des  ForeU. )  In  England,  the  leaves,  when  young,  were  used 
formerly  in  salads,  and  have  been  frequently  employed,  with  those  uf  the  sloe, 
to  adulterate  tea.  The  hawthorn,  like  most  other  indigenous  trees,  was 
criticised  by  liilpin,  with  reference  to  its  claims  to  picturesque  l>eauty.  To 
this  kind  of  beauty  he  allow  n  it  to  have  very  slight  pretensions  ;  and  his  rea- 
sons in  this,  as  in  every  other  similar  case,  are  elegHntly  expressed,  and  full  of 
instruction  to  the  landscape-gardener.  *'  Its  shape,"  he  says,  '*  is  bad :  it 
docs  not  taper  and  point  like  the  holly,  but  is  rather  a  matted,  round,  heavy 
bush.  IlJ*  iVagrance,  indeed,  is  great ;  but  its  bloom,  which  is  the  source  of 
that  fragrance,  is  spread  over  it  in  too  much  profusion :  it  becomes  a  mere 
white  sheet,  a  bright  spot,  which  is  seldom  found  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  around  it.  In  autumn,  the  hawthorn  makes  its  best  appearance.  The 
glowing  berries  produce  a  rich  tint,  which  often  adds  great  bciiuty  to  the  cor- 
ner of  a  wood,  or  the  side  of  some  crowded  clump."  On  this  passage.  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  *'  We  think  Mr.  (tifpin  is  peculiarly  hard  on 
the  hawthorn.  Even  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  which  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  he  always  l«x>ka  at  nature,  the  hawthorn  is  not  only  an  In- 
tercfciing  object  by  itself,  but  produces  a  most  interesting  combination,  or  con- 
trast, as  things  may  be,  when  grou[>e<l  with  other  trees.  We  have  seen  it 
hanging  over  rocks,  with  deep  ^shadows  under  its  foliage ;  or  shooting  from 
their  sides  in  the  mOHt  fantastic  forma,  a»  if  to  gtize  at  its  image  in  the  deep 
pool  below.  We  have  seen  it  contrasting  its  tender  green,  and  its  delicate 
leaves,  with  the  brighter  and  deeper  masses  of  the  holly  and  the  alder.  We 
hsve  seen  it  ^r,  .ler  the  snelter,  tliou;;;h  not  under  the  shade,  of  some 

Hbtely  oak  ;  -  the  idea  of  beauty  protected  by  strengtli.    Our  eyes 

hare  oflen  cauj^ni  tuc  imjtion  o\'  the  busy  niill-whcel,  over  which  its  blos<ioma 
were  clustering.  We  have  seen  it  growing  grandly  on  the  green  of  the  village 
schmd,  the  great  object  of  general  attraction  to  the  young  nrchins,  who  played 
in  idle  groups  nhout  its  roots;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thiug  remainij)^'  to  be 
recognised  when  the  sehoidhov  retttrns  as  the  man.  We  have  seen  its  aged 
l»ough«  uverbhiulowing  one  half  of  some  peaceful  woi:)<Hnnd  cottage;  its 
foliage  half  concealing  the  window,  whence  the  sonnds  of  happy  content 
Md  chctaful  mirth  came  forth.    We  know  tiiat  lively  soaaon,— • 
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'  Wlnm  Itic  mllkmalJ  fUijjicth  biytlie, 
i\i»il  the  luow^-r  vrhvtJ  hi*  wytne, 
Anit  cvirn  »hi>|>horit  tclU  hki  talc 
L-Dder  tlie  h^wthurn  in  ttie  tlale  ;' 

und  with  tliese,  anil  n  thousand  fiucli  assoiktions  as  these,  we  cannot  but 
ibt'l  eiuotions  of  no  ordinary  nature  when  we  behold  this  beautiful  tree.*' 
{Lauiivi*i  Gi/pi»t  vol.  i,  p.  195.) 

As  a  tree  ol"  the  third  rank,  in  omaraentul  scenery,  few  surpass  the  haw- 
thorn ;  und,  in  parks,  tlie  haws  afford  food  for  email  birds,  and  for  deer.  U 
aliio  forms  an  ornamental  undergrowth ;  and  8ir  Uvedale  Price  has  recom- 
mended it  to  be  planted  in  thickets,  in  order  to  afford  a  protection  to  timber 
trees,  without  the  aid  of  fencing.  As  treea  ore  fre(iucntly  planted  thick  at 
first,  with  the  intention  of  thinning  them  al'terwards;  and  as  this  o]>enitiou  is 
almost  always  neglected,  the  same  author  sugge&ts  that,  in  extensive  plant- 
ations, no  more  timber  trees  ought  to  be  planted  than  are  intended  finally  to 
remain;  und  that  the  interstices  should  be  filled  up  with  hawthoras^  holli«s^ 
and  other  shrubs,  or  low  tree«. 

By  far  the  most  important  use  of  the  hawthorn  is  as  a  hedge  plant.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  planted  in  single  or  in  double  lines,  most  commonly  along 
the  margin  of  a  tlitch  j  though,  however  convenient  tliia  may  be  with  re3|>ect 
to  fencing  the  pinntii  when  young,  and  draining  the  soil,  yet  it  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  their  progress  afterwards,  by  preventing  their  roots  from  extending 
themselves,  except  on  one  bide ;  mid,  by  the  drainage  of  die  ditch,  it  also 
deprives  them  of  their  natural  share  of  moisture.  Wherever  thorn  he^lgcs 
are  planted,  and  intended  to  thrive,  the  ground  ought  to  be  trenched  at 
least  2  ft.  in  depth,  manured,  if  poor,  and  the  plants  inserted  on  a  flat  sur- 
face, so  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  whole  of  the  moisture  that  falls  from  the 
heavens.  The  niarffin  of  the  ditch  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the 
plants ;  and  the  earth  excavated,  instead  of  being  raised  into  a  ridge  over  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  where  it  cai)  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them,  ought  to  be 
spreail  over  the  general  surface,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  nutritive  soiL 
This  mode  of  raising  hedges  would,  doubtless,  be  attended  with  somewhat  more 
expense,  at  first,  than  the  present  one ;  but  it  would  be  found  cheaper  iu  the 
end,  by  the  more  speedy  production  of  a  sufficient  fence,  and  the  consequent 
saving  of  temporary  protecting  fences.  The  prejudices,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
present  mode  of  hedging  and  ditching  are  so  grejit,  and  are  so  generally  diflTused 
through  every  part  of  the  country,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  that  any  new  plao 
involving  greater  expense  will  be  favourably  listened  to.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  had  some  experience  in  planting,  and  to  have  participated  in  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  seeing  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  produced  in  plants 
by  extraordinary  care  being  bestowed  on  their  cultiu-e,  to  induce  a  departure 
from  ordinary  practice.  The  object  of  planting  und  training  hedges  will  be 
treated  of  at  length  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  state  that  by  far  the  best  instructions  which  have  been  pub- 
li^ihed  for  planting  and  raising  hawthorn  hedges  will  be  found  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  the  Qtuirtcri^  Joitrnat  of  Agricullurc^  vol.  it.  p.  621,,  and  quoted 
in  our  EncifcloptEdia  of  AgncuUurty  2d  odit.,  p.  4-80. 

Poctkal  and  legendary  Allutnom.  Hawthorn  flowers  have  been  identified 
with  the  floral  games  of  May,  and  the  beauties  of  spring,  from  time  imme- 
morial. Their  scent  is  said  to  be  not  only  reviving  to  the  spirits,  but  to  have 
the  |x»wer  of  counteracting  poison.  They  are  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
hope,  and  were  c-arried  by  the  girls  in  the  wedding  jirocessions  of  tlie  ancient 
Greeks,  and  bid  on  the  altar  of  Hymen,  which  was  lighted  with  torches  made 
of  tlie  wood.  The  Troglodytes  tietl  bunches  of  hawthorn  to  their  dead*  when 
they  were  buried.  In  some  parts  of  France,  the  hawthorn  is  called  I'epine 
noble,  because  it  is  sup[>oseJ  to  have  been  the  thorn  used  for  crowning  our 
Saviour;  and  the  country  pct»pte  behcvc  that  it  always  utters  groans  and 
xighs  on  Good  Friday.  Others  [mt  a  btuich  of  hawthorn  in  their  hat^  during 
a  thunder  storm,  to  gu.inl  them  frouj  the  lightning.  The  most  rcmarktdile 
legend  cunnecied  with  the  hawthorn  is.  that  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn.     It 
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is  said,  that  Joseph  of  Arimothea,  ailLcr  the  burial  of  Christ,  came  to  Edc- 
laind,  attended  by  twelve  companions,  to  found  the  first  Christian  church  m 
this  island;  and,  guided  by  divine  impulse,  he  proceetled  to  Glastonbury  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  Christmas-day  when  he  arrivetl  at  the  sjwt  where  he 
had  been  commanded  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Vir^n  Mary  ;  and, 
fmdint,'  that  the  natives  did  not  appear  rnclinetl  to  believe  in  hiji  nii&sion,  he 
prayed  to  CJod  to  perform  a  miracle  to  convince  them.  His  prayer  was  im- 
mediately answered ;  and,  on  striking  his  ^itatf  into  the  groun<l,  it  immediately 
shot  forth  into  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  legend  adds  that  this  thorn  is  still 
in  existence,  and  still  blossoms  annually  on  Christmas-day.  The  French 
have  a  legend,  that»  on  the  day  after  the  massacre  of  St.  lWtho]t)mew,  on 
August  26th,  an  oltl  thorn  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Innocent^  in  Paris,  came 
into  blossom  a  second  time. 

The  poets  who  have  written  on  the  hawthorn  are  abnost  as  numerous  as 
thoHe  who  have  written  on  the  rose.  Chaucer,  in  his  Court  of  Love,  makes 
all  his  court,  on  May-day,  go  forth,  **  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  flouris 
fresh,  and  branche  and  bloome  ;*^  and 

•*  Marke  the  ftilie  blooming  of  tho  bawthomfl  tn». 
Who  Snely  ctnatheri  ia  a  robe  of  white, 
PilU  fuU  the  wanton  cy«  with  Mdy't  ddlght :" 

and  Shakspeare,  in  Henrjf  VI,,  asks  :-— 

"  Givet  ooC  Uie  hiwtbom  busbji  awccter  thudt 
Tb  tbephcrdf  looking  on  their  filly  ihcep, 
Than  aoth  m  rich  cmbrciider'd  coiwipjr 
To  king*  who  ftar  tbeit  mhitxW  trendicry  ?  " 

But,  |>erhaps,  no  poet  has  ever  conjured  up  a  more  beauttl'ul  picture  of  the 
liHvMhorn,  than  Goldsmith  in  his  Lteterteii  VUtagei  — 

"  The  hAKlhoro  buih,  wltb  mkU  bencaUi  the  ahiidc. 
For  talking  age  and  whiiperltig  lovcn  madcL" 

The  custom  of  going  a  Maying,  that  is,  going  out  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
iHt  of  May  to  gather  bunches  of  hawthorn  flowers,  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  gathered  the  May  in  honour  of  Flora,  to  whom  tlie 
plant  was  dedicated,  and  whose  festival  began  on  May-day;  and  the  Greeks, 
even  of  the  present  time,  preserve  the  memorial  of  this  custom  by  hanging  a 
gfurlitnd  of  hawthorn  flowers  against  their  doors  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
Britain,  Stowe  tells  us  that  Henry  VIII.,  with  his  queen  Katherine,  and  the 
lordn  and  ladies  of  their  court,  rode  out  a  Maying,  from  Greenwich  to  Shooter's 
Hill ;  and  in  a  curious  MS.,  cntitletl  T/w  State  of  Eton  School,  a.d.  1560,  it  is 
stated  that,  "  on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  (May  1st),  if  it  be  fair 
weather,  and  the  master  grants  leave,  those  boys  who  choose  it  may  rise  at 
4  o'clock,  to  gather  May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  without  wetting  their  feet." 
In  decking  the  May-pole  with  flowers,  a  branch  of  hawthorn  was  fonnerly  always 
put  on  the  top;  but  since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  in  1752,  May-day  occurring 
eleven  days  earlier,  the  hawthorn  is  seldom  in  bli:>6som  on  that  day,  except  in 
the  Mouthcrn  parts  of  England.   The  hawthorn  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Ogilvy. 

Soil  and  SUwitiotu  The  hawthorn  wilt  do  no  good  unless  planted  in  a  soil 
naturally  dry  and  fertile,  or  that  has  been  rendered  so  by  art.  The  plant  ii 
never  found  naturally  on  a  wet  soil  ;  and,  if  planted  on  such  a  soil,  it  soon 
becomes  (itunte<l,  and  covered  with  lichens  and  mosa.  The  situation  should 
be  airy :  but  it  will  grow  cither  in  exposed  places,  or  in  such  as  are  sheltered, 
and  even  shaded,  by  other  trees.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  it  neither 
Iprms  a  h;mdsome  tree,  nor  a  close  thick  hed^. 

^  Propftfirttion  find  Culture.  The  species  is  almost  always  propagated  by 
Wtdn,  but  sometimt^s  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  which,  when  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  an<l  I  ft.  or  18  in.  in  length,  and  planted  with  the  root  end 
undermost,  8j>eedily  make  large  plants.  Where  old  thorn  plants  arc  taken 
up,  the  roots  may  idways  be  used  for  forming  new  hcdgci ;  but  it  must  be 
uckuuw lodged  tliat,  as  tiiey  do  not  all  sciiil  up  shoots  equally,  some  temainiug 
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u  year  in  the  ground  before  they  do  so,  the  preferable  mode  is  to  plant  them 
in  a  nuraer>'  for  the  first  year ;  or,  if  this  is  not  done,  tJ>ey  ought  to  be  planted 
thick,  90  as  to  make  allowance  for  some  not  [utshing  till  the  second  year,  und 
some  not  pushing:  at  all. 

When  the  huwthom  ia  to  be  raised  from  s<?ed,  the  haws  should  not 
gathered  till  they  are  dead  ripe;  which  will  be  in  October  or  November.  As 
many  haws  contain  more  than  one  seed,  they  ou^ht  not  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  entire,  but,  if  they  arc  to  be  sown  immediately,  they  must  be  mace- 
nued  in  water  till  the  pulp  is  separated  from  the  nuts;'  and  the  latter  should* 
then  be  mixed  witli  dry  sand,  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to  enable  the  sow< 
to  scatter  them  equally  over  the  surface.  But,  as  the  seeds  do  not  cow 
up  till  the  second  year,  a  saving  of  ground  is  made  bv  keeping  them  the  fii 
year  in  a  heap  mixed  with  u  suflicient  quantity  of  soil,  to  prevent  them  from 
neiiting,  and  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  pulp.  These  heaps  are 
kept  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  fidl  influence  of  the  weather ;  care 
being  taken  to  turn  them  over  frequently,  at  least  once  a  month,  so  as  to 
equalise  this  influence.  When  the  seeds  arc  not  to  be  prepared  in  a  heap, 
they  should  be  sown  in  November  or  December,  as  soon  as  separated  from 
the  pulp ;  but,  when  they  are  to  be  ae()arated  by  decomposition,  in  what  is 
technically  called  a  rot-heap,  they  need  not  be  soym  till  the  February,  or  even 
the  March,  of  tlie  second  year  j  by  which  means  fifteen  or  sixteen  months*  use 
of  the  soil  is  saved.  They  may  be  sown  thinly  in  beds,  the  seeds  being  scat- 
tered so  as  to  lie  about  I  m,  apart  every  wny,  and  covered  alKJUt  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  nursery  culture  required  is  mere  routine.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year*i»  j^rowth,  the  strongest  of  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  from  the 
beds,  and  planted  in  nurvsery  lines;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  the 
remaining  plants  may  be  taken  up  for  the  same  purpose.  Hawthorns  ought 
always  to  be  two  years  transplanted  before  they  are  employed  for  hedges  j 
younger  and  untransplanted  plants,  though  cheaper  to  purchase,  are  always' 
the  most  expensive  to  the  planter,  as  they  require  temporary  protection  for  a 
longer  period. 

As  stocks,  hawthorn  plants  may  be  treated  like  stocks  for  fniit  trees ;  and 
the  different  species  and  varieties  may  be  budded  and  grafted  on  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  Not  only  the  different  specie^  of  t^nitie^gns,  but  those  of 
jl/espilus,  5'6rbus,  Py  rusy  and  even  Afalus,  Cydonui,  Amelanrhicr^  and  others, 
may  be  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn ;  and  in  this  way  field  hedges 
might  be  rendered  ornamental,  and  even  productive  of  useful  fruits. 

Staiiktie-t-  Recorded  old  Hatetkom  Trttt.  One  )i  mpntioaed  by  Mftnhun,  wtifch,  in  1755.  itood 
Ity  UiTthel  church,  nmr  Norwich,  mmI  TDparuml  in  girt,  at  1  ft  ftotn  the  fround,  !»ft.  I|  In  i 
onp  arm  oi*  it  exteniUnir  itwre  7  yard*.  {Batk  Sor.  Pap.,  i.  p.  6f>.)  Dr.  Walker  notion  the  following 
large  hawthorn  tree*  in  Sr<f»brnl  :^-(1n  the  l.ljnd  in  I»ch  Levcn.  in  1- itt'-.hirc.  iti  17'*,  ■  iri^> 
■litad  Aft  iin..  at4(t  ir  I  ;  one  at  Cattle  Hiintlf ,  • 

Irom  the  ground;;  oneoi  inlhcpdriih  of  Scune,  in  ■ 

at  4  ft.  (torn  the  ground,  II  nf  the  hood  4:2  a  :  at  BlaiT, 

Itvorn, ftandlng  in  the  "  WilUtrriics^,"  m  1770,  £f>  yoa»  planted,  was  lift  lutjh,  with  j  ». , 

drcmDfeTCiici'' At  4  fl  fruin  the  ground.  In  Ireland,  according  lit  Hnyet,  tlie  grow 1 1 
thorn  tkf  eiceeds  what  takes  place  in  England  or  ik^nlaud.  "  There  are,  at  IliSien  S'  < 
al  Majne,  Kveral  white  thorn*  of  7  ft  and  6  ft  In  circumference,  with  head*  finely  r<-rt>u'il,  xmd 
great  in  proiwrtlon ;  «)  that,  when  In  flower,  there  can  i>e  nothiUK  more  beautiful.  I  tnca- 
(Mired  o(W  5  ft.  4  in-  round  the  item  at  9  ft.  hiah ;  the  brsuche*  cxteuding  1,'3  yard*  4  Atiolher, 
7  ft.  6  In.  round  the  ttem,  in  the  fmalleft  |iart ;  the  head  enUrc,  and  covenng  a  circle  of  3^^f^.  In 
diameter:  and  a  third,  the  branchet  of  which  eittcnded  round  a  vcr)  fair  iteTO,  1^4  ft  on  every  tide. 
Tlii*  la«t  \t  one  of  the  mott  beautiful  thorn*  I  ever  mw  ;  but  the  largest  1  recollert  tn  have  e»er  *e«j 
laat  Lord  GonnanHown'i,  inthccount'  '  ^t"-'»i  It  wai  alwvo  10ft  in  rir-- r  •  ■* -^■.  several 
vearstince:  it  itood  in  the  high  rtiad,  icd  coine  injury,  and  va-  h,!  wiili 

banda  of  Iron  when  1  lut  taw  It ;  »o  ti  it  mny  have  iince  derayc-.  .«<.  cm 

PUmtt,\K:>:  liirrr.    i.   n    r-Mn.-orL  ,.h  H^lhatn    Pftfll,    8«f!blk.    li....:. -I   Je«**« 

GifUiumgg,  > 

Crat^gi'  »  ((/  Ltmdtm.     At  Syon,  and  at  varioua 

other  plaotf*,  i  rut  are  froDi  25fL  to 'lc>n.  bmli.     AlHam 

Haute  there  id  a  liiUJiUcim«;  irt c  uX  Uik' vanct>    willa  gulden  learn,  1 J  ft   hi]L-^  I  i miner, 

•mith  Nunery,  C.O.  mrlanoeirpa  I*  SIO  ft.  hljfh.  diameter  of  the  liead  i'i)  ft   wnd  >■  ft 

Mge,  90 


C.  OfyaedrUka^  and  iii   farigUet.  Somtk  of 
e«n  planted,  and  9i  ft  hiah,  the  dLMBeter  of 


London,  In  Uevonthire,  at  I 
yean  planted,  and  94  ft  high,  the  dlatBeter  of  the  trunk  7  in.,  and  at  the  [,■ 
rtatM^  2()  yean  planted,  and  IH  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  (he  trunk  G  in.,  and  •  ' 
Doraetihire,  at  Melbury  I'ark,  the  »|>wie«,  1«»  year* old,  i»  fS  Tt  hi(,^h,  thr  rllni; 
2(11.,  and  u(  the  tie.ad  47  a,  in  »trong  loam  on  clay  ;  C.f).r 
dinraetcr  of  the  trunk  I  ft  5in  ,  and  of  the  head  A>fl.,  in 
toabury  thorn.  100  year*  planted,  and  ^1  ft.  high,  th<^  diau.^ 


ci  C  a. 
a.    In 
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85 II.  In  damtn&tthkn.  tA  Lai«li  Court.  I »  yemn  plmud,  S4  ft.  hif  h,  the  dianwtCT  of  U»e  tnmk  7  in,, 
jind  of  the  heMl  10ft  In  8urr»'^  -^  f  i  ■•"^inont,  4<»  ft.  h1gh»  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  JS  in.,  and  of 
the  h««d  40  ft  :  C  0.  rlHieai,  ::)  <  trunk  14  in.,  uid  the  hcwt  S4ft  In  diameter. 

C  OryaMmikat  audit*  Far  /  Lomifon     In  Berlufaire,  at  White  Knights,  SO  ynm 

planted,  and  «ift  high;  and  ^.  <(  Hk-  taiuo  auf.  2!  ft  liiiirh      In  Ruckin|;hani»htr«, 

at  Temple  Hoiuc,  the  •pedr>  H  tnj,  at  Wimpolc,  £5  ft 

hiirh.    In  Cheshire,  at  Klnnu  1  >  ,  and  of  the  bead  SSft 

In  <ilniir{'f.<f'nihin*,  at  I>oddliiu<  n  ,(i    iliamtt.  r.  Jiriil   the 

diar  liiradtfUt  In  S«jll!i!sha»jfl]!iri',ioCIU0iil»er  i'jii  „rrl. 

•li .  I  jrd  BoUnic  Garden,  C.  O.  i^ma,  J)  yeafi  plant e  re, 

a(  *  .,  the «pcciea,^y««r«  planted,  ii  soft  high,  di A  cul 

30fT.,'rii  luiH'fitftHei  CO.mftttipfex.JOyean  wanteiJ,  and  .^fJft.  hiK'h  ,  r  o  f,,-.ca,  ji  vr4r.|i|anU\l,  and 
SB  ft.  high  ;  and  C-  0.  a<irea,  9)  yearM  planted,  and  Lift.  hi^h.  In  K-'ulnuriliirc,  at  HacakiUKh  Cartle, 
fisn.  hi|ih.  In  Shrottfhire,  at  IlAnlwickv  Grange,  C.  O.  mCiltipk-x.  lu  yean  |>lanted,  and  18  ft  hiflu 
the  diameter  of  the  tnink  <Jin.,  and  of  the  head  Uft  In  SiafliKidchirCi  at  Trentham,  C  O.  jn^ttn,  ^6 
Tear*  planted,  and  IJfL  high  ,  at  Alton  Towert,  C  0.  rtiM«,S  >can  planted,  and  1.3ft  high;  at 
Wroltcf ley  Houte.  the  »pecn-»,  24  a  high.  In  SuAblk,  at  HnboroURh  Hall,  70  yearvplante^I,  and  *J  (i. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  J  a,  and  of  the  head  ♦Oft,  in  darey  loam  nn  cla»  ;  at  threat  Ll. 
vennere,  C.  O.  rJMc*,  95  yean  plantei,  and  47  ft  hifh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  it.  J  in  and  of 
the  head  Mft ;  CO,  naftiplav,  dS  ytmn  planted,  and  ^5  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  In  a  Held  near 
Kiigby,  there  li  a  tree  of  the  apeclea,  the  brancho  of  which  .irc  intorwtnen  with  one  anr»t}ier  like  a 

piece  of  network,  and  ban(  down  to  the  ground  on  ^verv ^  a  ipyicc  of  40  ft  in  diameter. 

aiKl  the  trunk  of  which  if  uttl.  high,  and  H  It  '^in.  diaOHt'  lingular  and  beautiful  object  i 

at  SMiitk-y  WAwy,  C  O  |ir.r'cmj,  i"!  v.ar>  (.bntr.!.  iin.i  In  Wortcatenhire,  at  Crooaie, 

IIm  r»j,|jujt«i,i,25ft  hl^h. 

I  '  Ei<inburgh,iaatreeorgreat 

ag.%  .iMid  to  be,  at  a  ft  above  the 

mot,  [itx   ji»  KIM  ,rt  ft  l-ttlf  HtiN  above  tfit-  rwiti.      I  lui  en*  w»»  mcaaurcd  for  ut,  in 

jaSf?,  by  Mr.  Har  (  the  Cjilwlonian  Horticultural  Society"*  Garden  :  Ihe  total  height  la 

49  ft,  and  tJ>i'  <i i  .  •  ipacc  ravered  by  the  branches  W  ft.  j  the  gin,  at  .>  ft.  aborc  the  foot, 

where  it  wa«  nieiuurtM  rry  :Mr  T.  Dick  LAuder,  is  9|IL.  and  a  liltle  way  above  Uie  root  lOi  ft.  At 
Buriiiun  there  it  an  old  tree  of  the  fpecica  40  ft  high  i  diAroeter'*of  the  trunks  at  1  ft  irora  lh« 
sritunit,  1  ft.  riin  ;  and  at  4 ft,  4ft  I  in.  ;  diametur  of  the  head  4f  ft.     At  Hopeeoun  Hnu«e  there 

U    '  •^-    •  ■-'  "■ ""-■*-'  "Jft  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft  l(*ln.  in  diameter.     In  Ayrshire,  at  Killcerran, 

it  I  i.oroeier  of  the  trunk  Sft,  and  of   the  head  ^ft      In   Hoddingtoiiihirv, 

At  1  ♦  planted,  it  i«  *6  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tr^mk  .ia.  and  cf  the  h«d 

♦Tf  n  (lay  J  and  C  0  imiikiplei.  73  year,  planted,  la  30ft  high,  the  diameter 

of  r  H' til.,  and  f>f  the  head  ^ft.     At    Fountains  Hall  there  i*  a  tine  thriving  tr«e, 

inr-  r  T.  I).  Lauder  as  having  been   proiJuccd  from  a  hawthorn  stake  drWen  into  ■ 

de-ni  "d.  liiffi  ,  I  p.  VXi.)     In  Kenfrewihire,  in  the  <»laigow  Botanic  Garden,  ("  O.  r6aea, 

14  \...!  ;  L..  ;  ^1.1  1 '.  II  l.inh  1  and  f,  fJ.  mfiliiplex.,  of  the  same  age,  13  ft  high.  In  Aninu. 
shiK,  •  1\!  i.r.l  1  J  ;i.  .  !!h  tjiecie*,  13()  yean  pbnted.  I«  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  trunk  SSTui,, 
anti  '  (  Miv  III  '  .  r  ,  .  i  -inilv  IcMiro  on  clay;  C.  O.  rosea,  40  yean  planted,  and  30ft.  high.  In 
BantI  r  ir.,  ,i  < .  r.  it  ( Vtitk.  the  tpecies,  :i6ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  4  in,  and  of  lite 
hea'J  I"       I  >  i   '     '  I  re.  at  Dsnibriflle  Park,  35  years  planted,  and  .X>  ft.  high. 

t.  iK'<,.,.;t',i!i.i,  ,,!,.{  Iff  yarietiri,  m  IttUauL    Near  Dublin,  at  t'yprcsa  (irore, 
diameter  oi  the  trunk  *:  a,  and  of  the  hisul  30  ft     At  Ten.*nurc,  C.  0.  Lirar'oox 


40  f  ean  planted, 
lo  Fermanagh,  at 


rare,  S7  ft  high,  the 

and  C.  O.  mftkinlea, 

and  30  ft.  high.    In  Dosru.  at  Ballylcady.  the  species.  A)  veMS  planted,  la  %  ft.  high. 

t  Ktorenrr  Court,  4<)  yearn  planted,  and  a>  ft.  high.    In  GaJwav,  at  Cool,  38  ft  high, 

"     ^  ~  ft,  in  loam  on  ILmmlooci.    In  Tyrone,  at  Baron*' 


aSfthigh, 

the  diatoder  of  the  tru'*  '    ■  •'     ■       >  -  ^      -• •= *- --  —    '"  • 

Court,  S8  ft  high,  with 
C.  OrDaedntha,  anH  nntrtct.     In  FTmnOfc  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  near 

VvraaiMdfl,  gSft,  high;  .■:        .     i  ..    ..- i-.  Garden,  48  years  planted,  and  25ft  high.     In 

BkXunv,  at  Worlitz,  M  yeari  pUuied,  >utd  ^'>tt.  high.  In  Pruuia,  in  the  Ffauen  insel,  io  years 
nbnte^I,  and  '.'4ft^  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden,  fl4  y««rs  planted,  and 
18  ft  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  RoUnlc  Garden  at  Lund,  C  0.  raonileryna,  ^ft.  high.  In  Italy, 
at  Monxa,  C.  O.  mondgyna,  S4  years  planted^  and  15  ft  high  -,  and  the  specie*  of  the  tune  age,  14  h. 
high. 

CiimnnrrciaJ  SiaiuticM^  Plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  cost  us 
follows:  —  Onti  gear's  secdhng.s,  from  2*.  Gi/,  to  3*.  [jer  1000;  two  yearB* 
scctllings,  from  5*.  to  (w.  ptT  HHMl ;  iranKplauted  planls,  from  IOj;.  to  I5j.  per 
1000,  according  to  their  size.     At  Bollwyller.tran.splaiitod  pliints  are  s?  franca 

Iior  100.  At  New  York,  the  C'ratiE*jfii»  OxyucAnthu  is  not  cultivated  ah  a 
ictlgc  plant;  btit  the  varieties  are  propitgat^  in  the  nurseries,  and  cost  frooi 
25  cents  to  50  cents  each. 

J  xiii.  Pat-vifidicE. 

Sect,  Char.     Leaf  as  Bonull,  ovute,  sernited  or  notched,  but  acnrcely  iobed. 
Fruit  grccu»  or  grcenbh  yetlow  ;  rather  large,  hurd. 


%  85,  C.  1'AHviFoH.lA  AU,    The  smoiUleayed  Thorn. 


'-     *'     rrod-.tpifflr?     ' 

.   it.  t^Wieri' 

t    uiuiiuiu  i/u  inji  ,  I    riridis,  axillArt*.  r>i.-(uiii 
(W  t  Oooscbcfry-iewvod  I'born. 
^i«ei>M««.    Trew  Khr.,  L  17.  i  Dend  Brit,  t.  65.  i  M  5.7} 


V.  »an. 

.  Lin.  Aa. 

nuriua.  nncana.  Load. 


and  ^.614.  in  |N  867. 

^>et\  CAwr.,  i^r.     Leaven  oval- lanceolate,  incisely  tserrtttcd,  pul)c»cent.     Flow- 
ers motttij  solitary*     BnuichleU>  and  calyxes  viltoM.*.     Stipules  brUdc-Ukc 
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Sepals  serrated.  Fruit 
almost  top-Bhaj>cd,  yel- 
low, or  yellowish  green. 
Nut*  3.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
D.  627.)  A  native  of 
North  America;  where, 
according  to  Ptirsh,  it 
forms  a  low  shrub  iu 
sandy  shady  woods,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 
The  leaves,  he  says,  arc 
small,  and  the  fniit  large, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow. 
Speeds    of    this    species 

were  Bent  from  Virpnia  -^m^^^m      ^-7 

by  Banister,  and  plants  ^*         ^ 

were  raisetl  from  them  iu  Bishop  Compton's  garden,  at  Fulham,  pre- 
viously to  1713:  plants  were  afterwards  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
at  Whitton  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  used  formerly  to  be  generally 
called  Lord  Uc/s  thorn.  It  forius  a  shrub,  Keldoro  exceeding  6  ft.  or 
7  ft.  in  height ;  having  numeroiis  slender  branches,  interwoven  with  one 
auother,  and  armed  with  vtry  long,  slender,  sharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are 
scarcely  an  inch  lon^,  but  they  vary  much  in  breadth  on  the  same  plant, 
and  in  different  semmal  varieties.  The  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  pro- 
duced late  in  May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  also  ripens  late,  hanging  on  tlie 
bushes  all  the  winter.  The  largest  plunt  that  wc  know  of  this  species  is 
at  Haul  House,  where  it  is  evidently  of  considerable  age,  and,  on  its  own 
root,  has  attained  the  height  of  12ft.;  at  White  Knights,  there  are  stand- 
ards of  it  in  tlie  park,  grafted  on  the  com-  55^ 
mon  hawthorn,  which  are  from  8  ft,  to  10  ft. 
high ;  and,  both  there  and  at  Ham  House, 
they  flower  freely,  and  produce  fruit  every 
year. 

A  C.f>,  ^JlSrida,  C.  fldrida  Lodd.  Cat,,  {Jig. 

558.  and  jig,  613.  in  p.  867.)  has  the 

leaves  and   fruit  sontewhat    smaller 

and  rounder  than  those  of  the  species. 
A  C.  p.  3  grouuiarupptiia,  C.  Unearis  Lodd.  Cat.^  (Jig.  559.  and  jSg.  616. 

in  p.  867.)  has  the  leaves  tobed,  and  somewhat  like  those  of  the 

gooseberry. 
These  varieties  run  so  much  into 
one  another,  that,  unless  they  are 
seen  together  in  a  living  state,  as 
in  Messrs.  Loddigcs's  arboretum, 
it  is  difficult  to  distin^ish  them 
from  the  species,  or  from  each 
other;  for,  however  different  the 
leaves  may  apoear  in  our  figures 
(see  p.  BG7.),atl  the  forms  of  these 
may  occasionally  be  found  on  the 
same  plant ;  and  some  plants  of 
each  variety  are  wholly  without 
spin^,  while  in  others  the  spines 
are  very  numerous.  ^  1  jr     t  r^^fj 

■   2G,  C.  VlRGt^NtCA  Lodtl, 
JHemtificatwL    LmUI  CaL.  f^\.  ISdO.  and  e<|.  Jg3i> 


^      ♦■ 


The  Virginian  Thorn. 
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Sper.  Char.f  Sfc,  Lenvea  obovatc,  cuncate,  glabrous,  ihintng^  notched,  lint 
not  lobed  ;  small.  Fruit  round,  rather  larger  than  a  common  haw,  green. 
A  shrul),  growing  to  the  height  of  \  ft,  or  5  rt, ;  a  native  of  Virginia  ;  and 
introduced  by  Mesfsrs.  Loddiges  in  1812'.  The  plant  bears  a  general  re^em- 
hiaiice  to  C,  gpathuluta  in  its  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  ;  but  the  foliage  of 


bm 


the  latter  is  lobed,  while  that  of  the  fonner  is  entire.  The  fruit  of  C,  vir- 
gfnica  18,  also,  six  times  larger  tlinn  that  of  C.  spathulat;i ;  and  is  of  a  dark 
green,  while  the  other  is  of  a  bright  red.  The  blossoms  and  fruit  of  C  vir- 
gfnica  are,  also,  produced  in  corymbs  of  twos  and  threes;  while  those  of  C, 

rhulata  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  flowers.  The  speciea  differ, 
,  tn  the  foliage;  which  in  C  spathulata  has  long  winged  foot&titika^ 
while  in  C.  virgfnica  the  ftnitstalks  are  short  and  slender.  (  See  the  leaves  of 
C,  virginica  in^.  615.  in  p.  867,,  of  C.  s|>athulata  in^i^.  591.  in  p.  80 L) 


j  xiv.  Mexicdfur. 

Sect*  Char.    Leavea  large,  oval-lonceolAte,  notched  and  serrated, 
greeo  or  greenish  yellow. 


Fruit  large. 


t  27.  C.  MKxiCA^KA  Mac.  et  Setse.    The  Mexican  Thorn. 

Dec  PkkL.  3.  p.flS9. ;  S«rt  Brit  FL-GArd  . 


Ida^ifhBtim.    Moc  ci  s««m>  FT  Hex,  Icon.  iuediL ; 

M  Mr,  ^  aOa  ^  Don't  MiU.,  $.  p.  eoj. 
itwmmi/mu     C  tttpuUr«a  Ladd,  C«L  :  we  Oard.  Mag,,  ix,  ix 
Mnjfrawimti.    Swt  Brit.  n-GanL,  Sd  Mr.  1 300.  i  tmtjlig.  617. 


ina  Volume. 


€30. 


and  the  pUte  otthit  species 


Spcr.  Char.,  tSrr.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  notched,  and  serrated  ;  acuminate, 
somewhat  ciliated  at  the  base.  Petioles  short,  channeled,  and  with  a 
winged  margin.  Stipules  stalked.  Corymbs  terminal.  Petals  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calycinc  teeth.  Stamens  varying  irom  10  to  16.  Styles  2, 
or  rarely  +.  Fruit  large,  pale  green,  or  yellowish,  when  ripe;  and,  wtth  ihe 
leaves,  remaining  on  the  tree  all  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations.  Hand- 
some, and  resemblinu  a  small  ju»ple,  but  not  good  to  cat.  It  is  u  low  tree,  n 
native  of  the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1824,  or 
earlier,  apparently  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill  (Sue  Gonf. 
Mag.,  vol.  ix,  p.  630.,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  473.  and  p.  583,)  It  was  first  de- 
scribed! and  figured  from  the  garden  of  A.  B.  Lambert.  Esq.,  of  Boy  ton 
House,  Wiltshire.  It  has  fniited  abundantly  at  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  for 
several  years ;  and,  also,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  It  is  a  most  vigorous-growing  s[>ccies ; 
and,  when  budded  on  the  common  hawthorn,  it  produces  .shoots  from  5  ft. 
to  7  ft.  long  the  first  season ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  form  as 
large  a  tree  as  M6»f^i\\a  grnndlflora,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in  gcneml 
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appearance  and  motle  of  growth.  It  grows  readily  bv  cuttings,  or  hy  bud- 
ding or  gifting.  Against  a  wall  in  the  llorticulturuJ  Societ}*3  Gnrden^  it 
18  completely  evergreen. 


§  XV.  Pi/rncAnika* 

fct.  Char.     Leaves  oval-lttnceolate,  glabrous,  entire»  atnttll,  evergreen, 
numerous,  of  a  bright  coral  colour. 


Fniit 


'Ttr 


28.  C.  Pyraca'ntha  Pen.     The  fierj  Thorn,  or  Pyracantha. 

ton.    Pen.  Syn,.  9.  p^,  37,  j  Pull  R  Rot*.,  h  p.  29. ;  Dtc  Prod  ,  2,^636.;  Don'i  Mill.*  S, 

M.    Wfei|Mlui  PyiadnlhftZ. ;  eTefgreoi  Thorn  j  BuiwoD  ardent,  />.;  immcrgrtine  ITU. 
pel,  0<T- 
Emgmtingt.    Lotx  loon.,  S.  p,  182,  £  U ;  PalL  FL  BoM.t  13.  CS.  <  K.  Du  Hxm.,!,  1 9a  No.  ft.  j  «fiii 
onr  Jig.  Sffl. 

Spt'c,  Cfiar.y  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate>l&nceo-  ,^/f  $01 
late,  crenate.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  obtuse.  Styles  5.  Fniit 
globose,  iwrarlet,  ornamental ;  continuing;  a  good  while  upon 
the  plant ;  which,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  und 
of  its  being  a  shrub,  is  calleil,  in  Prance,  buisson  ardent. 
(^Dec.  Prod,^  U.  p.  620.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of 
rugged  places  und  hedges  in  the  south  of  Euro|>e.  Intro- 
duced in  1629;  flowering  in  May,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  remain  on 
all  the  winter;  e5i[>ecially  when  the  shrub  is  trained  against 
a  wall.  The  berries  are  bitter,  and  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds,  as  those  of  some  other  kinds,  unless  in  very  severe  winters. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and,  in  the  open  warden,  forms  a  handsome  ever- 
green bush  ;  but  it  has  been  used  since  its  first  introduction  chiefly  for 
clothing  naked  walls;  ami  no  plant  has  a  more  showy  appearance  in  wiiitcr, 
when  it  is  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  wjuch  has  giveu  rise  to 
its  French  name  of  buisson  tu"dcnt,  or  the  burning  bush-  It  thrives  in  any 
soil  that  is  dry,  and  in  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  exposure.  It  is 
propagated  by  seetls  or  cuttings ;  but  the  strongest  plants  are  obtained  by 
budding  it  on  the  common  thorn  ;  and,  if  grafled  standard  high,  it  would 
form  a  most  desirable  evergreen  low  tree* 

m  C\  P.  2  crcnulatii,  C.  crenuluta  Rftxb,  MSS,t  Lindl,  in  Lm,  Trans ,  13. 
p.  106.,  Don's  MiU.,  ii.  p.  598. ;  jT/cspilus  crenuluta  1).  Don,  ProtL, 
p.  238.  ;  is  &  native  of  Nepal.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ;  where  it  was  raised  from 
seed  in  1830,  and  now  forms  a  bush  2  tt.  high. 


§  xvi.   Glafwa* 

Stri.  Char,    Evergreen.     Leaves  elliptic,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath. 
J  20.  C.  GLAU'cA  Wall,    The  glaucoua-Zwiwrf  evcrgretfn  TJ^om. 

IdemtiflcatiofL     WalL  Cat,  £73. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed  1830.  and  18% 
EngmmgM.    Ftgt  562, 5S}. 

JS^c.  C/tar.f  t^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  tapering  to  both  ends,  acute,  serrulated  at 
the  apex,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  but  glabrous  above.  Corymbs  ter- 
Hiinal,  many-flowered.  Ciilyx  woolly.  Flowers  white.  (Don's  JlFiI/.t  ii. 
p.  598.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  forms  an  evergreen  tree,  20  ft,  high. 
Plants  of  it  were  raised  from  seed,  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  1828,  one  of  which  has  stood  as  a  bush  iu  the  opt-n  garden 
upw  ards  of  5  years,  and  is  nearly  evergreen ;  and  another,  which  has  stood 
against  a  wall  for  the  same  period,  is  completely  evergreen.     The  latter 
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of  these  plants  flowered  for  the 

iirst  time  in   1836,   and  from  it 

our  figures  were  taken.     As  the 

foliage  and  habit  of  this  s|)ede5 

Bcein  diflerent  from  those  of  tfte 
56i  '^fci^'^^..  genus  ('rntae*giis,  when  it  [pro- 
duces fruit  u  new  generic   naine 

will,   probably,    be    assigned    to 

it.     In  the  mean  time,  C.  glauca 

is  a  most'  desirable  evergreen  for 

training  against  a  wall,  in  climatea 

colder  than  that  of  London  ;  ui]d 

for  forming  dwarfs  or  standards, 

in  similar,  or  warmer,  climates.  Ft  (  -r^ 

forms  a  very  suitable  associate  f<  r  '  ^^— *>-' 

Photlnia  serrulata  and  P,  rtrbiiti  ^^ 

folia;  and  all  of  these  plants  suc- 
ceed fterfectly,  when  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn. 

App.  i.     ^nop$i$  of  the  Species  of  Qrata:^gm  gr&wingy  in  183G, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society/ s  Garden .     By  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  AUthoHtkv  nftvr  the  names  are,  in  mnat  cua,  thotc  of  ihe  nunerrincQ,  or  other  pertoni, 
^HpH  «p»i«m  the  iiIhiiu  \tere  received  Uy  thu  Suclvlr- 

ff  I    MicnocA'Rr*  (or  those  with  small   fruit,  reaembling  C.  microcartni). 

Seep.S25. 

f>Mtv«  MMsd,  or  anguUleil,  iml  ihlniDg.    Splnn  middle-4iud.    Fimtt  rmy  tiiuUI,  red,  and  nnnork. 


C.  micnc^na.  Dr,  LinOtfy  (Jfe/,  HteA/lg.  Sfl 
)n  p.  hrn.,  unit  tiH*  pUic  In  Vot  11. 
lyn.  •inthuttla  Loddige*  (HocJcncy   Nar. 
••ry). 
mnA*.  Oodtfroy  {Vtllc  d'Avry  Nur- 
•ery,  new  I'liriti. 
H«Ut  of  the  ptwit  (prmiiling  «ntl  penHu- 
Mmu.  Unr  of  the  latest  In  eomlnr  Into  leaf, 
iowcr,  Aod  fruit 


«.  Ceonttta  LiHU..fig.BmKiup,my,  uid  the 
pUlPin  Vol.  ir 
*yn.  dCLfJf 6lu  FucArr  {Bol.  Gm^,  PMet»- 
burKl. 
jKtputrrAlia  FiKtirr. 
plisn^pjrnim  uf  Linn,  In  foreign  cot- 
lection*. 
HAblt  erocu    Lmvcs  Angulatcd,  and  the 
t«tC9t  of  all  111  flowering. 


§  n.   Ox  VACA'fiTH/E  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Hawthorn),  See  p.  829, 

9.  C.  0Jipc4/ahM  a.Wii  l.iHitity,/ig  fltCi  In  (i  866. 
llAblt  {Jw«rr  and  •|ireud(ng.     Fruit  yellow, 
remarkably  tweet,  and  containing  S  <ir  4 
•cedA. 


I>tttwio«i  I.  J^tfit  lacintntft.  Sfthttf  imall,    Ftfii 
tnlddl<r^|jcd,  and  muaUjr  eottt«iu>tig  but  one 


1  C  Oxndtnltia,  M  9S.  in  p.  M65.,  and  tli«    10.  C  Oxyae&titha  tUire  ^«na 
plate  in  VoL  tl  tyn,  OxynekMh^  abr*  pi 

tyn.  OxyacAtitha  vulgArit  Smith  [Ayr  Nar- 

Itatikt  rtlhef  ipretuDiig. 
«.  V.  Oxy*L-Jkiiiha  th%uii#^  Smtitk. 


HMiii  tprtradinx,  and  twanchc*  very  much 
IwUletl     Very  diMlncI 
ft    C  OijraoiinthapneNMX  Mt  O.  IMultff  CKor. 
wkli 
•yn   <  llioru  liumtldi  ,_titenltui^i 


ih«  conunon  »vn  in  Ita 


fk   C  Otyarjntha  erlofirp*  Dr.  Uttdkjfjig  iVH. 
Ill  p.  !««1^.,    ynd  th**  p\Ht*>  \n  VoL  I! 
Ifcibit  »prc,t  *  i       --    -  .>,i|,L     Fruit 

r«d-    OiP  g, 

7,  <••  Oxyarihih  , 

ilabit  enii,  r......  .^.^.j  .mn  fruni  Ihe 

comnion  in  rtowrnng  nwre  al  (he  dtifu 
DDly  of  the  bnuichcik. 
e^  C.  C^yacintba  inot>6gTnA  /)r  LMdfcy. 
ayn.  ertookrpa  mooOgytM  rHMCoryiy. 

Oxyaokntlui  liUTrlca  Ur  (lUmmcr. 

•miih  Nurtcry). 
■ibtrica  LoMig^t. 
Ilahit  lofcadinff  and  dwarf.      Fruit   rvd. 
tJbr  of  th«  ovlioit  lu  iMt 


V  jillteo  rObfo  AeMACr. 
oxyacaninoKica  tliotm  alhtut  Sweet  CmL, 
M  609.  In  ^  t»K 
Habit  man  connpacl  Uian  that  of  the  com- 
nuMi  Oxyac&ntha ;  and  the  leaves  more 
•hinine,  and  rounder.  It  \»  c&lled  C,  o, 
IL  pL  rbbro  Itv  aomct  tncau»e  the  flowera. 
more  eandally  no  louay  toiU,  die  off  or 
a  reddifli  cnlmir  -,  Imt  the  only  kind  with 
n  doi.i  r  ■  r  u  ntiticed  under  19. 
11.  C.  Oxyai  mHh 

•yn.  tix;  liicida  Smert. 

Ilabit  rulinr  .i.r< 
If  tj 


liDjt,  arul,  pruiwLly,  the 
«ing1tf  var.  of  the  t*rocedin(;. 


12.  C  Oxracintha  voriegtkta  Jtfaalcrf  Caiit«rlmry 

Nur»crvj. 
Only  dlnbriiiR  from  the  rommon  Iw  Dm 
bcautirul  varteMatcrl  \e*tn. 

13,  C.  <*-—-"-    tfa.j.yJtfcntca    Btulh   (JUm. 

V.) 

^  ^a  g>u«mfbll«  Booth,fig.  IV8. 

f  I  h>uit  red,  and  rather 

li  t",  '  '•   tMid,jLt.a**    in 

ji  Si  .iclnVotll. 

•yrv   la- 

f>i<  t  ^«,  ftg  f*n  in  p.RnriL 
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Maibit  pcttdulouf,    Fruit  red^  «ad  venr  eaTly 
in  ie*T, 
C.  Oxyi^nlhm  p^miuU  SawjfA,  tee  the  |>tale 
in  Vol  II. 
tjn,  Oxyacantha  rctrlno!    M'Kitb    (Edin- 
burgh lktt.,Gard.). 
Queen  MAnr'»Thuni  APS'ah^JIg.SQS., 
BDd  the  plxtc  in  Veil.  IT. 
HaUII  peaduluiu.    Fnill  red ,-  ¥tty  early  in 
tear 
a  OxyiuAntbk  fdUo  attreo  JUnM. 
Only  dllTering  ttom  ih«  common  In  ku  un- 
•ijthtiy  yeliowich  gneo  lv«ve*, 
C  Oxy»c^ntha  lUtcca  Horutids,  tec  the  pUt« 
in  Vol.  11. 
qrn.  OsTacAntlia    rfgida    AfiUcr    (Bristol 
Nunery). 
vuli^rw  rlglda  Jfi7/iT. 


Habit  fkftigtat«,  and  fonninc  a  head  like 
"     "       "     ily  pop'M.    Fruit  red. 

rOKft  i<iui^^  (filugow  Nur. 


the  Looibanl' 
18.  C.  OxyacAntha 
•cry). 

■yn.  acarkii  Thorn  Sonatdt, 
Chtyaefcntba  rbbra  Lee. 
Only  dffTfering  frum  the  common  in  tiie 
dref>  tint  of  iti  Aowcrm. 
19l  C.  &]nraci!inlha  rbaea  ttiiiirtui  7>trnlMii {Pftlh 
Nur^iTyi 
ayn.  ^kgan*  Miliar. 

punkcea  {t^  foreign  cafUctiotu.) 
Only   clttreriDg  Irntn  the  um-itliiig  in   ita 
d«rk  rrtniMtn   flower«L     Tticrv  if  a  ni-w 
duublc  icark't  {of  C.  ri»ea.  »ii]j^fba}  at  the 
Cambervcll   Nunc-r)'.  of  which    1  havp 
only  aeen  a  very  small  (.olanL 
901  C  oxyacaatbdldcs    (iufir/rov.     fig.  601.    in 
^  86l>.,  and  the  plate  iu  Vol.  1 L 
tyn.  tHlotia  Dr.  Lmdlr^  {Bot.  IUtg.\. 

Frmrb  Uawthom    \,<^  tome  eolUc- 
tiotu.) 
Only  dierbrfng  from  the  common  in    it> 
blunt,  lobcdj  ihining,  and  mors  entire 
IcoYCi.    See  p.  800. 


il.  C  OvyacAntha  melonocftntA  Pitckrr.JIg 
in  p.  86&,  and  the pUte  in  Vol  If. 
Eyri.  Oxyadiiitha  ntatyphfOa  Lodd 
OxyAritiVha  itteim  Lff. 
infita  HomttiU, 
Habit  tprcading  and  rotHiat,    Frait 
and  (xmtainlng  more  than  one  teed. 
98.  C.  Dou|!th«M  Dr.  Uodley  (A.A  Rfg.)  Jg. 
in  p  ass.,  and  the  plate  in  VoL  I L 
HjiMt  erect    Fnilt  purple^  and  very  late 
in  Ipating.    See  p  883. 
S3,  a  mjiifftUa  LidtL,  ;^.  688.  In  p.  Sfitt 

Habit  rather  penduloa*  and  dwarf.    Fruil 
red     SeepuSSa,andp.8S5. 
34,  C.  (ipUrMia  mdjot,  ^g.  58R,  in  p.  8sa,  and  the 
plate  in  Vol  H. 
Only  diHfcrlng  from  the  precodiog  In  lt« 
more  rabiut  haljit. 


DivtmoN  T1.    I^aoft  lobed,  or  ladniate.    a/t/n 

Uu.    FntU  tmaW. 
S5.  C  hetcrenh^Ua  Godi-froVt  fig.afl  In  p.  86*.. 
and  the  plate  in  Vol  II. 
■yn.  eonatantinopolit&ua  God^frog^ 
Habit  rather  eroei.    Fruit  rod,  and  only 
1-sccded.    See  u.  8S9. 
m.  C.  nigra  Uc,  Jig.  581.  in  p.  8J7.,  and  thi:  plate 
in  Vol  II. 
tyn.  cariAiIcA  Loditigfi, 
Hal.it  r,il,.  r  ,-r..i      KniU  blick. 
2?.   t'  |M  '  :  583.  inii857.» 

>)n  •nt!  roUrctiom). 

alUitj,  LiMiiU^tSf  Dr.  LcdfAour, 
Fruit  black.     (U'heri'  U  a  vartciy  with 
red  fruit }    Scep.8i3. 
58.  C.  OliverianA   GndrlVoy,   /%.  OSXL  in  p.  8GS, 
and  the  plate  in  Vol  II. 
•yn.  oUv«>mnni«  tCoitftte  (I'arifr  Nuncry). 

aliv»roliJi  Gcd^fhv- 
Habit  »prcading.   Leavei  pubeieeDL  Fnijt 
black.    Seep.BSl. 


$  iii.  Aro^ije  (or  those  resembling  the  large-fruited  C.  Aronia).  See  p.  820. 


DlviilO!*  1.  txaffet  Inctied  and  pubescent  Spmt'- 
Itat.     Frutt  very  large,  red  or  ydlow. 


in  Vol, 
■  ml  dAfk^red. 


jig.sse.  in 


S3,  r.   Axarihu    Whitley    (Fulliam    Nurwi 
Jh'f^*^  'np  •*«.  and  the  plate  in  Vol. 

•yn,  fiuA  I^'ddigt's,  ..j 

Habi?u;:Shr  iKSf^ery  large,  and  yel-    ^   <^  '^^^^l^'IV^  "*"'"•" 

fn,  pinnita  ^a*/.>.  ^     ^  _  Hiblr^udulou..    Fruit  Ught  .«L 


Habit  erectLWilh  few  rnniiflcationi.    Fruit 
yellow.    The  lanrcst  of  all  in  the  collcc- 


DmatoM  1 1.  LMtrrflkearlyentirr.or  lolied. 


few«  and  rather  large.     Fruit  large  and  yennw. 


SI.  C  Unaicctir6lia  glabra  Lt>ddig€»,  Jig.  59S.  lo 
f.  96S.,  and  the  plate  in  VuL  It 
Cltielly  diflfering  from  the  preeedlng  in  iti    S&.  C.  mcxici^nA  HorL  Soe.^  Jig.  6)1.    in  fx.  MJ., 

glldirotW  leavM.  on'^  i'h  \'\mc  in  Vol.  1 1     Sec  puM3, 

Si.  C.m»UTt>ctinM  ?OodrJro!f,fig.fmAvY.m2.,  »v                         >  ntiHity. 

and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II.  i  i                       reading.     Fruit  «ry  large, 

UatHt  rather  upright    Fruit  yellow l»h  red.  :- i»  nearly  CT-rrgrerw. 


^  w.  Cocci'nes.  (or  those  resembling  C.  coccinea).     See  p.  816. 


HaMt  rather  «prcadipg,    Frolt  targe  and 
red. 


Dmaioif  I.    I.ea»e$  S-tobed,  large,  and  in  lome 
roore  or   lesa   serrated.    SpHtcM   Large.     Fruit 

Urge  and  numerous.  99.  C.  cor^lllna  Loddign,  tig.  AtlS.  in.  p,  K5(i 

•yn.  coccfnwi  nyHrorml*  Cof  tome  t 
37.  C.  coccinea  ft<mald$Jig.  S6k\np.»Sl .,  and  the  fn 

ptatein  Vol,  11.  tl  ' 

•yn.  auUvfclia  BotnA.  Vk  C  r 
large-frultedAmerlcan  AxaroleJir^jTA.  1 1 

thomleu   American  {ttf  tame  coltec-  il.  C.  •" 

Habit  fattigiBte,omther  spreading.    Fruit  II 

red.    Spinelea,  except  when  young  and  43.  ('.  (;!j.    -. 

growing  rigorously.  tlu^  pi 

38>  C.  cocdnea  m&xiroa     Loddige$.  tyn-  rf>ii 

tyti.  caflctnen  •pinbsa  GDdffrPif,  *auK 


ight     Fruit  hrighl  retl 
i'. 

ratbrr  tfpndef.    FmU  nsl 
,  V:-icn\nirg,Jlg.ffM,,*n%\ 

I'niitred. 

n.-    .Vrr    in  |>   S.'>"^  ,  attrf 


CHAP.  XLIU 


rosa'cex.    ch  at  m'ovh. 


847 


Habtt  rjutlirtJite.    Fruit  ml. 
4X  C.  clan<(luK>«a  suecul^nta  Fiicher. 
•jrn.  ^uccruU^ta  Fi»clier. 

3/<.''ti>tlui  tiicculrnta  Ikiufh. 
Only  dlfieiiofi  from  the  preceding  In  the 
fruit,  which  U  large,  lad  more  micculent  ; 
wri><*nce  the  jiadjc. 

DivnioN  IL     Leapet  like  thoM  of  thr  piwedlnp 
(l!ri«ioit.    S}itW#  remarkably  largu.   Fruil  ixna\{. 
44.  C  macracAnIha   ArXab,  fig.  572,   iu   ^  855., 
and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Sn,  i\}UtokUs\iaa  longlMkma  Ltr. 
kbit  very  much  ^fireading.  iml   rotwuL 
Fruit  fuull,  *hkniii^,  and  red. 


DiviMON  tlL  Lfavet  entire,  or  aer rated, 
/***.    Fruii  iMrge,  aihI  punctated 


fSfiine. 


iS.  C  puncLita  Jmlin.fig.  569.  in  p.  aiH.i«nd  the 
plate  In  Vol.  IL 
^n.  punddUa  r&brm  Loddiget. 
cd&lia  Rtmaids. 


Habit  tprcAdlng,  horliontal.    Fruit  inrge* 
and  red. 
4';.  i\  punctjiti   Rftrn   .Im/»«»  ./)^- ^0   (np.«lM„ 
»JfII.   rlr'tlp**   HfTtrrMt 

I  ^^'        '■  .-'./my. 

Hnt  'le  prccedinf  one, 

♦7.     C.   pUiKf.U-!   -.,,..  i.i  ,„„i.un,. 

*yn.  punctata  ral>ra  irricta  Amfin. 
Uoblt  futiKiatc.     Fruit  large,  mM  red. 


Divi»iniv  IV.     (hUff  dlffiprlng  from  the  ImI  divl> 
iilon  in  the  fruit  being  very  •mall. 

4t(.  C,  inyrjfftlLi   1^,M  571.  in  p.  as*.,  and  th« 
plate  ii)  Vol.  IC 

■ik. 

Fuchcr. 
HaLit  BrancbcB  much  twisted. 

Piruit  •nuLll,  ri;d.    Tni&  i«  the  C.  flexutliM 
of  MKne  foreign  collectlonk 


$  V.  Cru's-ca'lli  (or  those  resembling  the  Cock's-epur  Thorn).    See  p,  820. 

tjentvt  entire,  or  aerraled,  and  thlning.    ^;iMnr  large.     Fruit  iniildle.itied. 
4*»   t.'.  oiraJifftlia /.m^/Ary,^^.  379  inp.  Jbd,  luid    52.  C,  Cr6is.|:41ll  apl<;ndcn4  Lhuttfjf,  Jig,  S15.  in 

Uic  iliU-ni  Vol    If  p,R5fi. 

■y<  lyn.  Crtii-gCIlk  lacifi^dU  Aw/A. 

ligft.  nrbutifMia  Ma*Ur*. 

Hj<                                 dkiiif.     Fruit  rod.  Habit  tpregiding.     Frutt  tod. 
C,  fPTUiMl.  I  i«  l.fd'iij-ci  Jig.  m  In  p^  ass.,  lad    5S.  C.  CrAi-KiUU  rjrracintha  SlaMten,fig.  580.  i?l 

the  plate  in  Vol  II.  p  856,,  and  the  plate  In  VuL  II. 

•yn.  hybrids  Booth.  ma.  pyracanltiLTtifia  L«v- 

caroUnUiia  Lee,  Habit  iprc-^cling  and  slender.      Fruit  yeU 

Hahit  mther  erect.     Fruit  red.  lowith  Rrecn. 

51,  C.  Cr6».K4lll  Ltndify.Jlg.574.  lu  p,  SSd,  and    54.  C,  CTut.giHi  wlicifAlU  n<mA/a*,  Jig  578.  in 

the  plate  in  VuU  1 L  p.  »5ti. 

•yiL  runeifbtia  Agat*.  ayn.  KniArii  Z,MM%r«,aiHl  Ler,/lg.  577.,  in 

hycno^illi  Fiteker,  p  8% 

lUclda  (iad^tm.  Habit  of  growth  horiiontal.      Fruit  yd- 

liabil  ipreading.    Fruit  red.  lowLih  green. 

$  ri.   Vi'rides  (or  tJiose  resembling  C.  viridis  and  C,  lobata,  with  hard  green 

fruit).     See  p.  841 .  and  p.  823. 

LtapeataaiW,  lobcd,  or  finety  Mrratcd.  Sfdmet  •mall,  and  not  numerou*.  Ftvit  unaU,  Kreen,  and  hanL 

55.  C.  rlrldlf  Lodditet^  fig.  614.  in  p.  867. 
syn.    parvif&Ua    Purtkf    and 


fl&rtda    ' 


I^xUigeB, 


Ledd^M'  611111  p.  867. 
axiil&ri^  JuditMrri  (Twiaeon  Kuiwiry, 

f?jr  ,  LK.jfi.sas.,  Mad 

toaoeutuAd  otPaila*^  not  of  uthera 
HaLlli  Tery  dwarf,  and  father  rigid-    Fruit 
green, 
r,  rirgutlina  Loddiges,  Jim-  Cta.  in  p.  857. 
•yn.  vf rldlt  {qf  temt  eSketiam). 


ThedwarliealoraUlBtheoollBctloD.  Ftuit 
bfiglit  green. 
57.  C.  lobita,  fig.a%.M!aAJlg.  fiSGL  In  {i  SOL 
syn.  JEiino«r«iiDa  l^t. 

latra    „f  »<nn* coUfftiam), 

HalM'  -iidrobuM.    Fnitt  green. 

.S6,  C  OJiVM  .    5RJ.  ill  p.  8a(9  ,  and  th* 

plate  xu  Vyl,  IJ, 
lyn.  Savluima  Godffroy, 


Habit 


MichaCxii  {(if  totue  for<igm  tvttertiaiui. 
t  very  »[ireading.  Fruit  yellowlili 
«n.    Bark  rough. 


$  vii.  Pthaca'nth^.    Leaves  cnture»  evergreen.     Seep,  644s 
DoudtfuL 


an  f . /»rr«*nth*, /f^- 561. 
•yn.  tfterilui  i^yrauii 
Babtt    buahy       ' 


(9Dl  C.  p.  crenuUta  n'aU. 
ntha  Lindl  Only  diffbra  tram  the  preceding  In  having 

Iveave*    ovate.lanceolale,  crettulate  IraveK. 

nearly  entire.     Fruit  numeruu*.   flame-    61.  C  glat&ea  Park's  Ciuna,  Jlg*^  563.  .VII 
eotoufed  red.  PrMiabty  not  a  Ctatjegtn,  iK-tngr  futrrgrftn. 


namtrkM.    The  preceding  table,  independently  of  iu  botaniral  rnerita,  wf 
In  apraeUcal  paiat  of  view;  bcvauie  it  Ooc*  not  contain  a  •inKli*  i^pcirir^ 

"'"       ■    "  ow.i.x  In  il.i  l.i,.»,i|..;i  ll.-rtti  ullunni 

I'lanta  wt-rc  .t 
1'  do  not  V, 


•t  tlu'  (pmrnt 

ar< 

momtnl  (April.  Iv; 
'  -  out  the  niuri. 
I'jre,  withet  t 

!   ^af■JvU;•.ll.  . 

gri 
fir 

d*>. 

dthrf  ... 
budded  . 
or  graft*  i....>  > 

ryinen,  at 

n*    nf  thr  t i 
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l'«'^•T '"'  •I'-  '      '  —  ^•"■"~ ^   '' '■•',    '■  '"•    f--"--   ■■   '■'  •  1   --->:-—      -     .>;        r     i-        ^njj 

yi»*  Hid 


th. 

rnitliyU.T,  -iiiil  C.  cordjtU  .  but,  UKlctil,  iJ  ar  w<'h-  to  (lantjon  .j 
think  rmltumtly  bf>4uiiifkil,  wr  aliDuld  be  nmiiielletl  to  rrptnU  M  ■ 


A  pp.  ii.    Additional  Species  of  Cratergits. 


•  lid 

lion. 


be 

vho 

*  or 


|ir<  .in 

Bnl 

Cri< 

it\     \  '^  .■■'.,'•.'      -:.--^ 

Rfiiunyiuei  o!  k»ui!s  jJrc.id)'  m  tin  viuiiir}  ,  lad  I'lhfts  may  LtlLUn;  li'  k.mii.4  nui  jfi  iiilnJilucwd. 
^  i.  Lenvrt  twtthcd^  or  neorft/  entire ^  nertr  migularftf  lobrd, 

V.  MtthxpittAaa  I)tc.  Pnttl  ,  ^  p.  C9ll.  ,Vi^»p4liu  luljapintM  fettt.,  toft  nftUvv  of  Chill,  with  iVnitcnily 
liitlf  t!ip  •»»'•  of  a  ]<f^,  an*l  nr^rlt  dry 

<■  "    '  '     "  '"  '  "'^    '    "    r    '"    "~    "'■■■'•    ' '  -'1    r-,^  iB  ,aUl  to  rnci!ob4«  in 

h«'  '"»  .^/«//-,  '2.  |i.  5iw,) 

<  til  uval  riMl  fhiit;  Mid 

to''  .      ■ ...   .,.  .  _,♦!  U  U  d  »ynoii]rmF.  wt' 

hit* 

»  ' ,  ik  pJJ^.I  !•  «  native  of  Caroliim,  with  entire  elbormte  putKKrenl 

Icavi    ,  ,.  Llsfkiihi  mid  fruit  nfn  nwltlbh  yellow. 

t'.  ttif-rtti  MiiL  DiLL,  No  : ,  ;iJoH'«  ^f^iL^  it.  p.  "iW  I  i»  md  to  tv  «  tiiliFe  of  MiAint  Daldo,  and 
olhcr  TtAlkaii  auiiiiitaini  \  niiil,  rif  cnur»c,  WM  in  rultivarkin  in  MilU'r'*  time:  but  of  whAt  aort  il  la 
•  fvnoTi  j'Tn*»,  or  whether  It  i«  nnw  in  lh<  iiniijtrjr,  i»  uncertain. 

C.  tiiifa  Poir.  I.Di}n'*  Mill.,  i  i  ■  'fvatc  )Hil>e«-ent  lenrci/ loiif;  snd  *tranq  fpineii  4nd  its 

itktivc  country  uunkn*iwii.     i  riptlon,  it  a[)[wan  tobedlftbrent  from  eilher  thrc'.  tfxy^ 

c4nthn  Huren  or  the  C.  (li^r.i  I'-nv 


C.  pnufijtitrn  Per»., 

C.  mni'Mer^ih*  I'l-r-* 
iiniMcniL     Pri    ' 

anaan  u>\\ 

■nine*,  and  pal' 
tfeicri|itlou. 


'*i«e  of  Switxerland,  about  Laiuanne,  wttli 

ra, 

of  r«rnllnaj  trJth  the  corrmfat  of  flAv«n 
ir.ijin  UP  A.  H.  Ijunl>rrt,  Ek|. 

',  11.   n-T^J)    li.v(.  lAiirrolate  *cmtod  Icarct^  very  Irwig 
low  of  mtjr  pUnt  now  In  the  country  nntirehnc  to  thU 

ii,  Leave*  tHtrioml^  ittbrti,  or  nd, 

ytUt.yW.  IX  59ft)  la  a  native  of  Cnrolina  and  Virginia:  and.  aorordinir 
ita. 
I.  (Dim's   M411,,  U  p.  .^Hft)  U  a  native  of   Hungary;  and,  uUvitKialy^ 


C.turfi    •       "       ■ 
to  Punli 

C.  ptff 
only  a  VJin     ■^ 

C.  Av^^  ,  il.  p.  OfH>.)  it  iDotiofonouit  wU^  •  ctinred  rtyle,  aa  the 

Implioi   II  s  -  '  thocomiBoi)  hatrthorn. 

r.  laciru'it'i  l-»^^.  :  .  i  , ..  ,i  .^  ..  ua  iiati»e  of  Sicily,  with  pinnalifid  leavea,  and  white  flowevB  t 
aaid  to  h^vc  bctn  iiiLrodiKiol  in  IhlC,  and  to  be  allied  to  C  JzariUtu  ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  thr 
plant 

C~  UvigAta  Dee.  Prod.  2  p.  630.,  il/^pilu«  Irvifflita  Putr ,,  i*  a  native  of  ili.-  \  n-.-jc^. 

C.  f^otrr^lllkna  Dec.  Pr»Hl,  S.  p.  fi.Tl).,  Af^Kpilus  line(lri«  Poir.,  ha»  nlw»vAtr  <  .,^i  . 

ita  native  cniintrv  If  unh.n<%wn  ;  but,  thnugh  it  if  *nul  to  hnve  li^-en  Intrmlm  not 

aeen  thi' jjlftnl      ^mni  the  Icavet  belni!  M»cH,  It  l»  t-vidrtitlv  ^lifTinnl  from  ti  .i  of 

theJarflu  ,  which  i»  asynonymeof  C  Cr^i<  ;  ;fi. 

C.fiecf'  '  c  Pf ^-,  ii.' p  <?W    U  a  natlv,  lid  to  be  aHied  to  C.  tan«c«Cl- 

fMU;*'"  innt  tie  fhr«>iniea«  C  Oxyac*ntr.  '  !  fkwth. 

C. /ri^VM)Ai   In.,,,    I  '   fft  Bcm:^  dMtorita  D-r,  V.  nbofdta  Bmc,  C.ftmimanu  Boar, 

CfloMi'M,*  itoKc,  c    /  liolL  CM,.  Jind  a  /ftcwto  mUM  Boll  Cat»  an  name*  to  wliieli 

no  dt^chpttoii*  hatre  h<< 


App.  iii.  Alphabetical  List  of  Sorts  of  Crat^^gtis  in  the  Arbo- 
retum of  Messrs,  Loddi^es^  as  [riven  in  their  Catalogue^  1 6/A 
edition^  1836;  tc///i  some  Additions^  takai  from  the  Names 
placed  against  Plants  in  their  Nurseri/^  biU  not  in  the  Cala- 
logtte ;  referred  to  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  QrattE^gns  as 
given  in  this  Work, 

The  o-se  of  this  list  is  to  n.ssint  persons  who  have  purehjiHcd  collections  of 
C'ralip^gtis  IVotn  Messrs.  LoiKltge^,  occonJing  to  the  namc«  of  the  1 5th  and 


CHAP.  Xlll. 


A08A'CE£.       CRATJKGUS. 
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1 0th  editions  of  their  Calai/igtu^  1833  and  1836,  in  identifying  them  with  our 
names.  Most  of  the  collections  of  Cratje'gus,  not  only  in  Britain  but  on  the 
Continent,  having  been  procured  from  the  Hackney  arboretum,  we  think  this 
list  will  he  of  considerable  utility  both  to  nurserjinen  and  amateurs.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  numerous  synonymea  in  this  list,  and  in  that 
following  (App.  iv.),  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  col- 
lecting annually*  from  all  quarters,  whatever  appears  from  the  name  to  be  a 
Jicw  sort,  and  growing  the  plants  with  the  names  attached  to  them  which 
were  received  with  them,  for  2  or  3  years,  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
^whether  they  ore  reidJy  new  or  not.  It  u  only  by  this  practice  that  coUectiona 
of  any  kind  can  be  rendered  complete. 

TboM*  tutnM  mhueh  nw  .ipplled  to  the  «inc  pXantM,  both  in  the  Caiatogue  of  Meivni.  Loddiges,  and 
in  the  Arboretum  Bn'tanmicum,  ar«  in  «malt  capitaki 


ttJnitmAr. 


liMT    In   ihc  Ar- 
an lJrtl«l»«iirum. 


ftlllklca. 

mAiur. 
•rbunrbUa. 
axillbria. 

^AetubcfAHa. 

Ilntttw. 

kthlcti. 

Idno. 
CerMiHwm. 
Cocct'ircji. 

M&'tlMA. 

eor&llina. 

COI1D1>j!l 

eimeiftuiA. 
dcnUkta. 
DourI&b/*  Nu.  1 

•dtiUii 
«ll(ptlca. 
mrioekrp*, 
flauk. 

"flirena. 
flOrtda. 

OLAl''C4. 

flandullfcix 
IBTBftorav'LLA. 


liKleiitita. 

iKinlita. 
nneiria. 


mkCMACk'fmk. 


mtnor. 


mJJSSt 


punHlrea. 
tfi*i(l6lla 
<ipitr.Mla. 

pnrviioiiz, 

AtL4tt't  LVA^ 

narvirblia. 
Cnbi-gfcill  pruTiifMlL 

Oxyacftntha  CclwdMo. 
Cruc-Rjilli  aplendetiB. 

rfMTCl'^tA. 

MA'TIMA. 

cnaiik'TA 

Chc'sj^a'lm. 

ntpra. 

TriikHKini  ovallfblla. 

oiinctaLa. 

boixji-A^'irfi- 

punctiita  fll^a. 

Crtyt^pklW  otalifiMia, 

OxTaolntha  criocfrpa. 

Ar^nia. 

aunc<kta  A&Ta. 

parrirbUa. 

<|withullktii. 

<%\,hV  CA. 

('r^U'l^Mlli  prunirMia. 
HFrR«oniv'i,LA, 
Cnj»-g:tlli  ;prMTiif  dlia. 
OxyscAntha  Ijicini&la. 
cocctnca  indent^lA. 
?  Cnliugalli  /irunirMla. 
foocrlnra  maxima. 
OxyacAntha  tacihldlta. 
porvirblla. 

LCmt'TA. 

Crdt-ealli      nrracanth^ 

rtlia. 
N*«  a.tt.A'irniA. 
OK}«c«n(bfl  ^rr<)Ctu  rt' 

bro). 
OxyacAntha  raont'igjrna, 
?  cocrlnea. 
iil'qai- 


odomtfMinM. 
Oliv^rwi, 
orimtiHc 
OxHKCk'irmk. 
hrtt'tKLk. 

AV'tktk. 

r\prtK*^k. 
II.  j^kno. 
A.  r6s(>o. 

vlu.  iHGir'wrKtii. 
VOL.  Ai-'aaifi. 

»»lj'Nri'  ■ 

I'ajR  -    \ 
rtTsi'cuA, 

Wmi'CTA. 

tnrtu&w. 
rAanro''Lliu 

pectlnita. 

ptCTif^la. 

puMtccna. 

punetita. 

n'Knr'aBA. 

pyracantbirbUa. 

yijrrirdHa. 

^ucTdrfilia. 

rwliAta. 

ralicifMia. 

aanifttitMtt. 

fimrlcji. 

•rA-nnxAVa, 

fpinnliMiinia. 

tpl^ndiMt*^ 

•tifMilAcea. 

aubvllibta. 

TANACKTi  rn'u*. 

OtA'lllU. 

tama«it6w. 

TaiLoaa'T*. 

viMoi'wlca. 

ylrkdU. 

xanlhotArpa. 


•sssi: 


orimrilif. 

Oxync^titha  OUvctMno. 
Oxyaciinlha  OhvcrMiia. 
r>xvACA'imiA. 
A^n'raLJU 

r.tF|TA*TA. 

in  til  Li  plea. 
rAiea. 

FQU  AaO'KWTEIK. 

ruu  AL^'aKis. 
laclnljlita. 

P-  ■--  ;  f|,4. 

I ii':«r*rpa. 

pii  I  '( L>i. 
n.'xi'csa. 

waKcT*. 
flexutaa. 

rARVIFU^LIA. 

OxyAfintha  pteridiRrfia. 

purpQrta. 

Oxyocftntha  pteridin)Ua. 

tanacMifblla. 

yiyrirblla. 

nrtPi  'xF.A. 

Crti*.|rtlJi 

rblla 
Cma.gftlU 

fblU. 

Oxyacinlha  fucrcirblia. 
pynfAUa. 

CKiA^ftillli  nlicir.Mta. 
purports. 
<>K|rac4nthA  ■Iblriou 

«FATIIin.**TA. 

Ittva  lotilLta. 
CrdMJtlli  pruni/MLa. 
tnrxicina. 
Blandui;iaa  •ubrillbto. 

TASAiBnrO*UA. 

ai.A''«aa. 
oripntiilli. 

TXlLOaA'T*. 

naui'NicA. 
Mrvifblla. 
OxyacintbA  adrta. 


pyracanthi- 
pyracantJti. 


App.  iv.  Alphahctical  List  of  the  Sptxies  and  VarUtks  of  Cra- 
ttv^gtis  desa'ibcd  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  ivith  the  Names 
which  are  appended  to  the  Specinien  Plants  of  thete  Sorts  in  the 
Arboretum  of  Messrs,  Laddiges. 

The  u!ic  of  this  list  is  to  make  known  t«j  intended  purchasers  of  sorts  of 
rrjita'*gu(*,  fignred  or  de>icrilicd  in  the  Arhorclum  Jiriiannicum^  under  what 
namoi  they  must  ask  for  them  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.    There  are  only  a  very 
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^^^^B             few  sorts  not  in 

the  collection  at  Hackney,  but  we  have  indicated  where  they          1 

^^^^H              may  be  procured.     There  are  very  full  collections  of  CVatic^gua  in  the  Ham-           1 
^^^H              mersinitn   Nursery,  in  ilic  Fulhiini  Nursery,  in  the  Camhcrwell  Arboretum,            1 

^^^^H              and  in  Mr.  DoniiltJ^s   urboretutii  at  Ooldworth  ;    but   these  collection:*  wre           -| 

^^^H              without  a  nuuil>pr  of  sorts  which  are  contained  in  the  arboretum  at  Hacknev«               | 

^^^^H                 Thoie  mimei  which 

are  apt>licd  to  the  unie  pUnta,  both  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  and  to               i 

^^^H                      Menrt.  LoddigWt 

CaiaLime  tot  1836,  arr  in  •moll  capitalt :  and  thiMe  taken  from  the  Hackney               M 

^^^^B                    arboretum  Catahgue^  wh«r«  thefv  are  tnOM  tjnonymefe  than  oi>e,  &re  In  itaJicL                                      ^^M 

^^^^H                     Nunci  \a  tbt  Arbanr- 

Narw  In  Ovt  .Arborrctaan 

^^^^^^^H                         tun  BrUaimicuit. 

ItKlUliflM. 

teai  ltrlUitau4.-dui.                           IlKkiktoMr.                           ^^ 

^^^B              1.  opurtitifl. 

apiirbUa  mftjor. 

43.  Ox.  ro'Liis  AU  BBii.  Ox.  ro^Liu  ai''bsi«. 

^^^H                          rolnor. 

♦1           LAi-INlA^A.                          IUCI'*IA'tA. 

^^^^^B                          3.  AxAVt^LVA 

45.        leucucirpa.            We  have  not  »een  a  xi4ant 

^^^^m                  Z^  iAsarHui)  AroniL    flMa. 

^^^^H_                  &  {Axardttu)  marocy    We  know  of  only  one 

of    thii    variety^    but 

there  can  Ite  no  ilouln 

^^^^^^ 

tree   of    thii   tort  in 

thAt    it    eviiti    Boine. 

England,  that  in  the 

wtirre. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Hort  Soc.  Oarden,  of 

46.        lAcida.                    There  M  a  plant  in  Che 

^^^^^^^^^f 

which  there  l»  •  porw 

Hort.  Soc.  OartteT>. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

trait   lii    OUT  8eeo«d 

47.        melanocArpa.        A  pknt  of  Oju^  wUh  red 
fhiit,  has  the  name  of 

^^^^^^m 

Volume. 

^^^^B                          a  OOCCf  NBA. 

coccimba. 

roolonocirpa  attached 

^^^■<                  7.       fwr*IIin«. 

cor&Llina. 

to  it                              ^^m 

^^^B                  &       iDdantitU. 

indentita. 

4<).        roondfryna.            Ox.  nonAgriu.                      ^^B 
id.       mCiUipIex.                   ae>reii»o0.                     ^^B 
m.       obtiu&la.               Wanting.     Tbaro  U  «      ^^M 

^^^^B 

tOtCI'JtSA  MA^'XIMA. 

^^^^^B                10.  coKOh'rk. 

C(»»I>4>A. 

^^^^m                  11.  Cmtr'a-CA^ixt. 

Caii'H-ciA'ttt. 

plant  in  the  Hod  floe.      ^H 

^^^^I                 IS.       lineirtL 

ItneArU. 

Garden.                                ^H 

^^^^m                          niniu 

We  are    not    aware  of 

51,  Oliver^wii.        ^0».  OUviria.                        ^H 

52.  { oricmtait;                                ^^H 

there  being  any  plantt 

^^^^^^^H 

of  thi*  Tariety  in  the 

53.       pR'imiTLA.             Ox.  ra'ttttuia.                      ^^H 

^^^^^^B 

London  coDectiona. 

£4.        nm'vox.                     PiuB'tux.                        ^^H 

^^^H                              ovalifMiiL 
^^^H                  15^       prunirbUa. 

elllptica. 
carollnlAna. 

a     p^mxx^.     fjSSJjJ                     H 

^^^I                 1&       /^racantbifUio.   pyracanthifOUa. 

^.       prifi'cBA.              Ox.  n'Mfcta.                         ^^^| 

^^^B                            nlicirblia. 

talicifblia 

57.       punlcea  fl,  pi.       There  are  planla  In  the              ■ 

^^^B                 18L        iptdndnu. 

Camberwell    ArtMirc.              ■ 

tUQU                                                                      B 

^^^^B                  19.  Doiicila'sm; 

DiMGLA-aiY  No.  a 

59.       purpitr«a.             There  are  planta  in  Uw                1 

^^^^H                 SO.  rtA'V4. 

FI.*^VA. 

EpAom  N'urtery.                           1 

^^^H                 91.  (flJlVA)  lobAta. 
^^^H                 «.  (tlftvn)  triloiata. 

lobita. 

SS.       ^erdfttlla.          ^uercifblia                                     J 

tnlobikta. 

ga     mKoi'KiB.           Ox.  aEcrTHJL                  ^^^ 

^^^^H                 E3u  tit.Af«m.i.o'sA. 

GLATKOlXlVSA. 

61.       rbiea.                           ||.  riweo.                           ^^B 

^^^^B                  Si.        «ubvil)6ML 

fUbviUbfO. 

9L       aiblrica.                 oiblrica.                                  ^^B 

^^^^H                 SSl       iuocul^iala. 

There  wai.   in  1835,  a 

R3.        CTai'CTA.               Ox.  vrai'cTA.                          ^^B 

plant  of  ttiii  variety  in 

G*.       tranaylviniea.      There  ta  a  plant  in  the              T 

^^^^^^B 

the  Hort  Soc.  Ganl, 

Hort  Soc.  Oa«lcn.                     J 

^^^^^^K 

which  hu  »incc  b^en 

€  PAitriro'  L  JA.                           ^^J 

^^^^^^H 

removed. 

6S.  pABviro'LiA,             XarUtiirit.                                   ^^^1 

^^^^^B                     S&  UMIi'fA. 

CLAl/CA. 

i  WtuUjaia.                              ^^B 

^^^^H                 S7.  urrKaoipnv'u.A. 

hbtkuophVlla. 

64       fldrida.                 florid*.                                 ^^B 

^^^^H                         Sa.  MACKACAima. 

HACaArA'MTMA. 

67.       groaauIancfMla.  lin«^r)i.                                ^^B 

^^^^1                 fia        minor. 

We  received  fpecimenB 

m.  imnctkta.                  DouglUil  Na  L                   ^^B 

^^^^^^^^ 

of  a  variety,  to  which 

09.       atSrea,                 f^Ji'^J'-                                     ^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^L 

we    hare   given    thii 

^^^^^^^^^H 

Daroe,  from  SonuErfciTd 

70.        rttbra.                     Tliere  are  planta  in  the                 | 

^^^^^^^^^^^^r 

Hall. 

Hort  ^ifK.  (larden.                     J 

^^^^^^       90.  mexldkna. 

atipuUcea.                        1 

71.        rbbra  stilcta.        There  are  pianU  In  tto       .^^B 

^^^H                31.  nigra. 

carpfthica. 

Hort  Soc.  Ganlea.            ^^B 

^^^H                SB.  orlditUic 

rfMioraHufma. 

1  loineitidso 
Wanliof.'    There    are 
pianu  in  the  Furhain 
>Iur*efy    under     the 

72.  rcapLr'xBA.               piiRf>(j'aeA.                          ^^H 

73.  altAlca.                  aJtAlco.                                      ^^B 

^^H                33.       tanriiitM. 

74.  Pyrae&niha.                A/i^«pitu«  PYraciritha.                    ■ 

7^       crenulkta.             There  are  planta  in  th«               B 

Hort  Soc  GOfdcn.    .          ^^ 

^^^^H 

name  of  C  orienUJl*. 

7&pyrifhlla                     glandulhaa.                               ^H 

^^^^B                      31  OXTACA'imiA. 

OirACA'KriiA. 

,7.„.™tx.v.     [^;s:^""            H 

^^^^H                35.       Ari^ALA. 

AHe'TALA. 

^^^^H                3&       auranllACa. 

TTierc  ia  a  plant  in  the 

7&  TAMArxTiro'iaA.        TAjtAcrnro'wA.                    ^^B 

Hort  Soc  aarden. 

CfHtbiMcrmB,                                ^^H 

^^^^H                37. 

Oa.  AVur.k. 

79.       GUt'iBA.            \  tASJiewTtrffUA  blak           ^^H 

^^^^H                           38.            CAPtTA'tA. 
^^^^H                        40.          niOCA'ftPA. 

CAPTTA>A. 

brioca''u>a. 

^^^^H                42.       ro'Liii     ARQv'N.       ro'uis  AMtVrxi*. 

aery.                                    ^^^| 
81.  viBci'wicA.                  Tiani^trtCA.                              ^^H 

^^^^1                    In  tbc  «bo*e  lUt,  aod  in  that  which  precede*  it,  ttirrc  arc  ooc  or  two  oum  attended  with  etomo              V 

^^^^B                 doubt,  from  th*  «nuitliMH  of  the  plantt ;  their  twlng  only  rcHr«ivcd  into  the  collection  the  latt  or  tbo               ■ 

^^^^H                 precrainfr  iprinfr.and 

having  not  yet  flowered.  1  The  priiic-itwl  ca*c  of  doubt  ii  C.  lutffccnt  Lwid-  Cat.  j                B 

^^^^B                 and  wc  have  nccortbngly  put  a  point  of  interrogation  liefore  C  Ox.  liitea,  which  w*  contider  to  l»e  Ita                1 

^^^^■^                 •ynanyme.     Before  thoM;  na4ne«  which  we  conildcr  somewhat  (toublful^  we  have  alio  placed  pointii                 1 

^^^^^^        ohnterToaaUqtT, 

1 

ARBOKETUM    AND    FRLTICETUM. 


{^mUB'yus  purpurea  a/taicut  and  C.  DottgUmu     The  Altaic  purple<- 

branched  Tliorn^  and  Douglas'a  Thorn. 

Lfcnves  auU  I'ruit  of  the  tiaturtil  sixe. 


1'.  Jjuu|;UUm. 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTlCETfM. 


PART  ni. 


QrcUa^fftu  Azardlust  C.  Arhnia,  and  C.  metroccana.      The  Azarole 

Thorn,  the  Aronia  Thorn,  and  the  Morocco  Thorn. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  nftturttl  she. 
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CroUi!'f/'is  orlcntalis^vt  rnr.y  and  C.  f'ltriciti/olift,  ct  var.    The  Eastern 
Thorn,  and  the  Tansy-leaved  TliDrn,  witli  Varietio. 
Leaves  art.l  fmit  ot"  ihc  natiirjl  niiii. 


W   M 
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CraUtffus  Oxyacdntha^  et  var.  The  common  Hawthorn,  and  Five  of  its 

Varieties. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


*"  O Olivier    va. 
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866  AnBOKETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART    III. 

CraUB^gns  Oxyacdntha  var.     Five  Varieties  of  the  Hawthorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Crata^ffits  parvifUia,  C.  p.fi&rida,  C.  />.  grossularicBfoliOy  C.  virgiraca, 
C.  mexiciinn.  The  small-leaved  Thorn,  the  Florida  Thorn,  the  Goose- 
berry-leaved Thorn,  the  Virginian  Thorn,  and  the  Mexican  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 
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PART  III. 


Genus  XIV. 


iMlOTl'NlA  Lindt.   The  Photinia.    Lin,  Sj/st.    Icos&ndria  Di-Pentagynia. 

ftlfni^ftcatlim.     Llndi  io  Ua.  Sor.  Troiii.,  13.  p.  101 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  631. ;  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p^  608. 
[Mffntmynu.     Cnuc^gu*  cp.  /.. 
f'Ili.*rim/i(N«.     FrtHD  pkOteiiuu,  shining ;  in  alluiion  to  tbc  lucid  surface  of  the  leavrt. 

Dt'inripHrm,  ,^v.  Evergreen  trees,  with  undivideil,  coriaceous,  serrated,  or 
^entire,  leaves.  Flowers,  in  most,  in  terminal  cor^mbo.sc  panicles;  and  iioia]! 
[friiit,  at  least  which  has  appeuretl  small,  as  fur  us  it  has  Iwenseen  in  on  unripe 
[jjtate.  (Dfc,  Proii.y  ii.  p.  C31.)  The  garden  treatment  of  this  genus  is  ex- 
ctly  the  same  iw  that  of  C'ratie'gus,  except  that  the  species  are  somewhat 
'more  tender.     The)'  are  eminently  ornamental. 

f  I,  P-  sbrrui^Va  Lhidl.     The  semilatcd-Zrarcvi  Photinia. 

LiDdL  In  Un*  Sot  lYtn*,,  13  ^  103.  j  Dtc.  Prod.,  2.  p.  dH. ;  »nd  Don's  MIIL,  2. 


.  Bat.  Mm 

t  ^lOT). ;  boL  Cab.,  L  2*S  ;  CoUji  HorL  Ripul 


Lodit.  Bat.  Cab^j  CW/ii  Hui-/,  Riput. 

L  JC  j;  a»d  the  |>UU'  of  Uic 


/(frnttbufftiii. 

VrmT 

SynomfmA    Cntae'pu  fllbni  Tkunb.  Fl.  Jep.,  905. 

Etijiraifmgt.     BoL  Sfaa.,  t  «10f).     "■      " 

spocies  In  our  Si'conu  Volume. 

Sj}t'c.  Char^  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrulated.  Pedicels  longer  llian  the 
calj^x.  Buds  large,  red.  {Dec.  Prud.f  ii.  p.  631.)  A  native  of  Japan  and 
China  ;  introduced  in  1804,  and  forming  a  very  handsome,  evergreen,  low 
tree.  It  is  commonly  grafted  or  budded  on  thorn  stocks;  and  it  also  does 
well  upon  quince  stocks.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  London,  it  flowers 
between  the  nddille  of  April  ami  the  niidctlc  of  May  ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
produced  fruit  in  En^rlaml.  The  largest  and  oldest  plants  arc  at  White 
Knights,  where  it  was  planted  in  lhU4;  and,  in  1835,  formed  a  liu-ge  bush, 
or  tree,  nearly  15  ft.  high.  In  Essex,  at  Hii^hhmds,  8  years  planted^  it  is 
12  It.  high.  Ill  Hertfordshire,  at  Che^hunl,  G  years  planted,  it  is  U7ft.  hig^li. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Oolden  Grove,  30  yeiirb  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high.  In 
Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  H  years  planted,  it  is  ItJ  ft.  high  ;  at  Luscond>e,  8 
years  plunled,  and  ICift.high,  with  a  head  14  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hampshire, 
at  Leigh  Park.  7  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyll- 
shire, at  Toward  C'iistle,  6  years  planted,  it  is  7  ft.  high.  In  Irctiuul,  in 
Cork,  at  Castle  Freke,  it  is  8ft  high.  The  largest  plants,  as  standards, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  ^yon,  where,  in  8  years^  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  from  12ft.  to  loft.,  flowering  occasionally. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Ganlen,  there  are  trees  against  walls  which  flower  freely  every  year.  In 
the  neighlioiirhoad  of  Paris,  Photinia  seiruiSlta  is  found  quite  hardy,  and  it 
retains  the  greater  part  of  its  leaves  during  winter.  In  183>9,  there  were 
numerous  trees  of  it  at  CoomWa-Ville.  In  Britain,  in  situations  too  cold 
for  planting  this  tree  as  a  standard,  it  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  wall, 
for  Its  Ixirge,  deep  green,  shilling;  leaves,  which,  when  ihey  appciir  in  spring, 
arc  of  a  dark  brownish  red  ;  wliilc  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  I  hey 
drop  off',  which  is  for  the  most  part  in  May,  arc  of  an  intenhcly  deep  red, 
or  scarlet.  Fit  associates  for  it  against  a  wall  are,  P.  ttrbutifoiia,  tVatie^gus 
glauca,  C\  mexicana,  Raphitilepift  indica,  and  Eriob6trya  japonica-  Price  of 
plant^,  in  the  London  nurseries.  It.  6d.  each;  at  Paris,  1  franc;  at  BolU 
wyllcr,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  V. 

f  2.  P.  >irdutipo'lia  Lmdl.      The  ArbutMs^U^ved  Photinia. 

iUemfficaiht*.    Uadl  Iti  Lin.  .Soc.  Trati*.,  KL  n.  UI3. ;  Dec.  Prod..  8.  p.  631  ;  DonV  UilL,2.  p.6US. 
Symnifme.     tYaln'ifus  iirbut««>lia  Ait  flori.  A.-W  ,  *d,  i  voL  a  p.  SSS. 
^[ngraviitgt.     BoL  IltK.  L  VA\  ,  and  cur  Jig.  619. 

^pec,  C/tar.^  <!jt.  Leaves  with  the  dink  obloiigdauceolate,  acute,  distantly 
serrated,  six  times  longer  than  the  f^etioUv  which  is  red.  The  |>anicle,  io 
this  species,  is  not  coryinljose.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  631,)      A  native  of  Call- 
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fornia;   introduced  in    179G,  but    hitherto  little 
cultivated.     In  its  native  country,  it  forms  a  tree 
from  10ft.  to  20ft.  high;  but  in  England  it  has 
scarcely  been  tried  as  a  standard,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  as  hardy  as,  or  hardier 
than,  P.  serrulata.     Against  a  wall,  it  has  flowered        ^ 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in   July  T^^^'S 
and    August.     It  may  be  propagated    with  the       ^^J'^y 
greatest  facility  by  budding  it   on   the  common 
hawthorn ;  and,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England, 
would  be  valuable  as  an  evergreen  for  a  wall. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2*.  6d,  each. 
In  the  Fulham  Nursery  is  a  variety  known  there 
as  P.  a.  serotina. 

1  3.  P-  iNTEGRiFoYiA  LiutU.     The  entire-leaved  Photinia. 

IdeiUification.    Undl.  in  Lin.  Tram.,  la  p.  103. ;  Don'«  Mill.,  2.  p.  6ri2. 
Synomymes.    P^riw  tntegirrima  Wall,  ex  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Sep.,  p.  237. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  quite  entire.  Panicle  diffiise. 
Pedicels  bractless.  Ovary  3-celled  ;  cells  biovulate.  (Don*s  MM.,  ii.  p.  602.) 
A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in 
1820. 

1  4.  P.  du'bia  Undl.     The  doubtful  Photinia. 

IdeniiftcatioH.    LindL  in  L4n.  Tran*.,  13.  p.  IM. ;  Don'a  Mill.,  S.  p.  SOS. 

Synonynut.    MktoWxa  beogaMnsia  Bosb. ;  M.  Unctdria  D.  Don.  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  SSa ;  OraUt'fut 

Shicbla  Ham.  MSS. 
Engraving.    Lin.  Tnna.  13.  t.  la 

Spec.  Char,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  distantly  serrated.  Panicle  corymbose, 
pilose.  Fruit  2-celled.  Seed  1,  large,  and  clothed  with  a  loose  testa. 
Fruit  sometimes  1 -celled  from  abortion,  and  2-seeded.  (^Don*s  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  602.)  A  tree,  20ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal;  introduced  in  1821.  It 
appears  nearly  allied  to  Raphiolepis.  Hamilton  states  that  the  bark  is 
used,  in  Nepal,  to  dye  cotton  red. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Photinia  not  yet  introduced, 

p.  bengaUnait  Wall,  ia  a  native  of  Rcngal ;  and  ia,  doubtlcaa,  rather  tender. 

P.  Sifb&ldxx  Don't  Mill.,  '2.  p.  602. ;  A/i-spilua  SietMSIdii'  Blum.  Bidjr.,  llOS. ;  U  a  natire  of  China. 

P.  Ut'oiM  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  tWl. ;  tValtt'giu  i«*vU  JTntnb.  PI  Jap.,  20«. ;  ia  a  Japan  tree,  growtng  lo 
tlie  iieight  of  20  ft. 

P.  vUU>$a  Dec.  I»rod.,  2.  p.  Ki\. :  Crats'gus  villlMa  numb.  Jap,  201 ;  if  a  natire  of  Japan,  with 
(-omp4»und  umbcla,  and  the  fruit  villouiw 

All  tticae  sorto  appear  to  l>e  well  worth  procuring,  being  apparently  all  evergrecua,  with  fine  large 
■hining  leaves. 
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COTONEA'STER  Med.    The  Cotoneaster.    Lin,  Sytt.  Icos&ndria 
Di'Pentag^nia. 

Idi-nt^icalian.  Med.  Gttch.  Bot.  1793.  -,  UndL  in  Lin.  Soa  Trant.,  la  pi  lOL  ;  Dec.  Prtid..  fi.  pi638L ; 

Don'.  MilL,  2.  p.  013. 
Synonymt     3/capilua  api  Lin. 
Dentation.    Cotonfa$Ur,  a  aort  ofbartMuroua  word,  aignitying  quince-like.    The  quince  waa  called 

Cotonea  by  Flinjy^  and  aster,  a  corruption  of  ad  mstar,  la  uaed  occasionally  to  exi 


my :  and  aster,  a  corruption  of  aa  mstar,  u  uaed  occasionally  to  express  sim 
The  genua,  and  C.  mcida  in  particular,  ia  not  unlike  the  quince  in  iu  leavesi  {LhMem  in 
Heg.,  t  1187.  and  122y.)  «~  '  "»  ^  » 

DcKcription.  Small  trees  of  Europe  and  India.  Leaves  simple,  entire;  the 
lower  surface  covered  with  hairs.  Flowers  in  spreading  lateral  cymes. 
Petals  small,  continuing  long  upon  the  plant.  Bracteas  awl-sha|>cd,  decklu- 
ous.  (Lindky  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1229.)  The  species  are  very  desirable  garden 
shrubs,  or  low  trees,  from  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  their  flowers,  and  their 
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bZO  AhUOILVJTX   A%D    TKVnCTTty..  PAST    J  J  I. 

£ruR ;  tbt  f>-iut  uf  C .  fririda  aeid  <..  af^xift.  ixt  paricuiMr,  ueinc  prudxx.'ed  in 
gnai:  ict*uu'iax*(.-t:,  luud,  IttdBoe  cr  aui  JntoMie  feorics  c-uk«ur.  m-it  fc  v«57  s^ikndid 
afffeumtiUt,  ju»d  rwirtUL  od'  t:*  trees  t±»t  creater  jar  of  rtit  woicer.  The 
ccrtxA«t»Aert  avvr  ni.  rtaditr  prjwiBtted  In  acecU,  ruclxe*,  ki  C3%.  or  entfunf 
oil  C  TUijaim,  oil  tLer  c-cmmjoo  qcizace,  or  on  ttie  tiaviiicirb.  Tboucb  the 
ptt^jtr  ittm  of  d*e  ^#e:dt±  ure  xaske»  of  Aoa,  i  et  in  BritJUL  tbei  hre  knzid 
to  be:  »  iturdi  u  if  tLn  vtn;  XEMfisesoitt  t&  lie  itcrtii  of  Y^jruyt.  mosx. 
ifxaaDi  tifeVMr  of  titec  lidc  are  true  cncnreeDiu  Ttm  if  t  vtc.  «  ell  vordir 
bditt'xtvtiubii,  u  pe-r/viue  tiie  poo&ve  adrantHCtt  lii^T  to  aiiiTue  to  nrv 
<NK  couuQtrv  from  iDtr>iuczi£  ioso  it  the  prc«dttcsaon*  of  ererr  ccbcr  cuumrT, 
iKwertr  dillerexjt  «Kut:  of  theta:  ocMJOtiice  20113  ^  "^  °^  ''^  fftofn^'bial 
cvcuuMtiiiKjefc.  It  idkvrdk  «  fise  nkutntkie  of  tins  \»m  of  PrcTioebce,  bj 
wtidti  aam  U  exmbled,  br  bbour,  Loowledrcr,  azMi  reaeartii,  to  add  rraulr 

{  L  Ldcczfi  deciduaui.    S^uiibt. 
m  I-  fj.  vfixA  Ki*  Lthd/.     The  comiDOD  Coixmh^s.-: ^r. 

i^feitf^«/«M      Liudi  ill  Lib  Sot  Traa^  IS  f>  :'.!. :  Uckl    Pr-^.  ^  »  f.3L  .  :>  t  »  M>k  .  L  ;    fl(lS 
%f»'if<      Jir^;*i^u»  Cv.ueM9tacr  Ltm  Ji/,  6»u,  CEi.  i^  Z>sa^  1  '.ii.     Sr£^    ciiumTMi,  Fr.  i 

t^mfrmnrngt.    *iA  il  Uwi,  I  ILL  ;  Eu(.  Bot  Su^il.t  ET::  :  a&d  cur.if  O^L' 

i^p«f.  C'Aor^  6rc.  Le:tTe«  ovate,  rotukiied  at  liie  Ifese.  Pe- 
duocJet  au'J  CMl}-xt:s  giabrooh.  (Dec.  Prutf..  n.  p.  *.'^.) 
A  mxJM:  of  Hunov  paixt»  of  btibalpine  bil>  of  EurofM: 
and  of  ^ibem.  It  iisa  been  m  cuitirstion  in  Briti&L 
pirdva*  Mnce  lfi>j,  aind  «-ai»  alwavs  conskJered  a  fortigD 
pfamt,  till  it  aa*  Litelv  found,  in  a  vild  state,  at  Orme's 
Head,  in  tfJacraanooUiire.  (See  {Smith's  £.'«£.  /Tora, 
rol.  ir.  p.  jf^. ;  and  ^£ag.  Kal.  Hitft^^  toL  «i.  p.  56,  66.; 
In  it»  wild  Mate,  this  apecies  form*  a  &brub  from  i  h.  to 
3  ft,  bigfa ;  but  in  cultivation  it  attains  the  height  of  i  ft. 
or  6  ft. ;  and,  grafted  standard  high  on  the  baa  thorn  or 
the  mountain  ash,  it  forms  a  very  curious,  round-headed,  pendent-branched 
tree,  a»  maj  be  Men  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  .Society,  and  in  the 
HammcTMniith  Sunery.  It  flowerb  in  April  and  May,  and  npens  its  fruit 
in  July  and  Augubt. 

Varviieg.  The  following  three  forms  of  this  species  are  to  be  met  aith,  both 
in  a  wild  state,  and  in  gardens  :  — 

A  C.  r,  I  erifthrocarpa  Led.  Fl.  Alt^  iL  p.2;i9.,  has  the  firuit  red  vhen 
ripe. 

•  C\  V.  2  mtlanwurpa  Led. ;  J/espilus Cotoneaster  PaU.  Fl.  Rou^x.ip. 30. 

t.  14.;  ^f.  nielanocaqia  FUch.;  C.  uit'lanou6r{)a  IamL  Cat.;  has  the 
fruit  black  when  ripe. 

•  C.  r.  3  tU-presui  Fries  Nov.  Suec.,  p.  9 ,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  63?.,  is  rather 

M>iny,  with  lanceolate  acutish  leaves,  and  fruit  including  4  carpels. 
It  ifi  a  native  of  the  rocks  of  Sweden  near  Warber^. 

•  5J.  C  (v.)  TOMEXTo'sA  LmtU.     The  tomentose,  or  wool/y,  Cotoneaster. 

l^emtt/leatiom.    LindL  in  lin.  8ac  Tram.,  11  p.  101. :  Dee.  PruL,  Si  u.  G2L  :  Don's  Mill,  2.  a  6UL 
Si/mm^met.   Afi^Mliu  UmmAlmm  fViUd.  Up.,  2.  p.  Ulll.  nU  Lam. ;  jf.  rriocbp*  Dec.  FL  Fr,  Smmopt. 

Upcc.  Cfutr.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  Peduncles  and 
calyxes  woolly.  (/At.  /'ro*/.,  il  p.  632.)  A  shrub,  like  the  preceding 
8f>ecicK,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  variety,  found  wud  on  the 
rockb  of  Jura,  and  m  other  parts  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland;  and  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1759. 

m  3.  C.  (v.)  laxiflg'ra  Javq.    The  loosc-Jioiurrti  Cotoneaster. 

ttUmifpfatiom     Jara.  ex  Undl.  Hot.  Ilcg.»  t.  ItKi.  -.  Don't  Mill, '.'.  p.  (>H. 
£ttgr<i04ii0i.    hat.  Keg.,  t.  IJU3. ;  and  ouxjiitt.  Oil.  and  fjci:. 
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^)ec.  Char.,  <$-c.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both 
ends,  smooth  above,  and  woolly  beneath. 
Cymes  panicled,  pilose.  Calyxes  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  pink.  (Don*s  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  604.)  Branches  brownish  purple,  with 
an  ash-coloured  cuticle,  which  peels  ofT.  A 
shrub,  flowering  in  April,  and  having  the 
same  general  appearance  and  habit  as  C. 
vulgaris,  but  difiering  from  it  in  having  large 
loose  racemes,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flow- 
ers, and  their  greater  number.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  seeds  sent  by  Professor  Jacquin  of 
Vienna,  in  1826.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known. Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  iU.  6d.  each. 

§  ii.  Subeoergreen  or  deciduous.    Tall  Shrubs,  or  low  Trees, 
1  4.  C.  fri'gida  Wall.     The  frigid  Cotoneaster. 


liUntiflcatiom.    Wall  ex  Lindl  Bot.  Reg..  1 12S9. 
Summymt.    Pfnu  N&uia  Ham.  in  Prod.  Fl. 
En 


and  Don'i  MiU..  S.  p.  601 
Nepu,  p.  237.,  Dec.  Prod.,  i  Pl  634. 
ngravingt.    fiot  Reg.,  t  1^%>. ;  and  the  plate  of  thta  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  elliptical,  mucronate,  coriaceous, 
crenulated,  glabrous,  woolly  beneath  when  young.  Corymbs  paniculate, 
terminal,  white  and  woolly.  Pomes  spherical.  {^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A 
native  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  northern  region  of  Nepal,  at  Gossain- 
than ;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1824.  It  is  a  remarkably  robust- 
growing,  subevergreen,  low  tree,  producing  shoots  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  long  every 
season,  when  young ;  and,  in  3  or  4  years  from  the  seed,  becoming  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit.  "  Snow  white  with  blossoms,"  Dr.  Lindlev  says, 
"  during  April  and  May,  and  crimsoned  with  bunches  of  bright  red  haws 
in  September  and  October."  {Bot.  Reg.,t.  1229.)  As  the  (ruit,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  leaves,  remain  on  all  the  winter,  the  tree  makes  a 
splendid  appearance  at  that  season ;  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  ma^  be  considered  as  an  evergreen.  It 
is  very  hardy ;  the  specific  name  ot  frlgida  being  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  propa^ted  by 
grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes,  cost, 
at  present,  2«.  6d.  each ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  mav  be 
raised  from  seeds,  or  by  grafting,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  tLein, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  fall  to  the  usual  price  of  grafted  ifoslicese,  §  Pomese. 

t  t  5.  C.  (p.)  affi\ms  Lindl.     The  related  (to  C.  frigida)  Cotoneaster. 

IditttfficatioH.    Lindl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trana.,  13.  p.  101. ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  p.  632.  i  and  Don'a  Mill.,  8. 

\y  fiUX 
Si/itonymet.    A/^ilui  InteK^rrima  Ilamiit.  MSS. ;  M.  afllnis  D.  DomProd.  Fl.  Sep.,  338. 
Annraemg,    Our  plate  in  Vol.  XL 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  small  mucro  at  the  tip,  and  tapered 
at  the  base.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.  (Z>cc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  A 
native  of  Chittong,  a  town  of  Lower  Nepal;  introduced  in  1828,  and 
forming  a  robust  shrub,  or  low  tree,  in  general  habit  and  appearance  so 
like  the  preceding  sort,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  species.  They  are,  however,  different  in  foliage, 
and  on  that  account  worth  keeping  distinct.  In  the  arboretum  of  tne 
Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  under  the  name  of  C.  kumana,  which, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  variety  of  this  spccieK.  As,  however,  it  has  not  yet  flowered  in 
this  country,  we  are  unable  to  state  anything  certain  respecting  it. 
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¥  f  6.  C.  ACUMINATA  Lmdi.     The  Bcummated-ieaved  Cotoneaster. 

IdenlificatioH.    LindL  in  Un.  Soc.  Trans.,  13.  p.  101. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.63!. ;  Don's  MilL,  S.  {l  603. 

Syntmifme.    Mtapilu*  acuminiita  Lodd.  Bot.  Cod.,  t.  919. 

Eiunrm>ing$.    Lodd.  Bot  C«b.,  1 9la  i   Lin.  Soa  Trans.,  13. 1 9. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  rather  pilose  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  glabrous,  1 — 2,  rather  reflexed,  shorter  than  those  of  C.  vulgaris, 
C.  tomentosa,  or  of  C.  affi^nis.  Calyxes  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  forming  a  vigorous-growing, 
fastigiate,  leathery-leaved  shrub,  or  very  handsome  subevergreen  low  tree. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  abundance 
of  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter.  It  is  a  very  distinct,  and 
a  most  desirable,  species.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  It.  6d,  each ; 
and  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents. 
2  7.  C.  NUMHULA^RiA  LituU.     The  money-like-/<rave^  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.   Undl.  in  Hort  Trans.,  &  p.  396. 

Derivation.    Probably  rrom  the  roundness  of  the  leaf,  resembling  the  general  form  of  coins. 

Engraving.    Our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

iSjpcc.  Char.f  Jjfc.  Disk  of  leaf  flat,  orbicular,  or  elliptical,  ending  in  a  mucro, 
in  some  instances  cmarginate.  Petiole  of  about  the  length  of  the  stipules, 
which  are  lineaT'lanceoIate,  membranous,  and  soon  f^l  off.  Bark,  buds, 
flower  buds,  stipules,  petiole,  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  of  the  1^  and 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  midrib,  tomentosely  hairy,  while  in  a 
young  state ;  the  bark,  petioles,  midrib  on  its  upper  surface,  and  calyx,  be- 
come glabrous  when  old.  Flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  few  in  a  cjone.  Style 
and  carpel,  which  has  a  bony  shell,  mostly  solitary.  Erect,  branched  in  a 
spreading  manner;  branchlets  straight,  slender.  An  elegant  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  mountain  re^on  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1824,  growing  about 
15  fl.  high,  and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

$  iii.     Leaves  evergreen,  leathery.     Law  Shrubs,   with  prostrate 
Branches  ;  Trailers,  hut  not  properly  Creepers, 

•  8.  C.  ROTUNDiFo^LiA  Wall.    The  round-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Idemtiftcatkm.    Wall.  Cat. ;  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  12£9l 

Stfttonjfmes.    C.  n>lcrophJlla  /5  UVa-firsi  LimU.  Sot.  Reg.,  1 1187. ;  C.  ITva-drsi  Hort. ;  the  Bear- 

berry-leaved  Nepal  t.'otoneaster. 
Engravimgt.    Bot  Keg.,  1 1187. }  and  our  Jtgt,  623.  and  621. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.     Leaves  roundish,  pi- 
lose beneath,  evergreen.     Peduncles 
J  -flowered.   Producing  its  white  flow- 
ers in  April  and  May.  (I>on*s  Mill., 
ii-  p.  604.)     A  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height    of   3  ft.   or  4  ft.;   a   native 
of  Gossainthan;  and  introduced  in 
1825.     Dr.  Lindley  says  that  *'  na- 
tive specimens  have  convinced  him 
that  this  is  a  distinct   species  from 
C.  microphy  11a"  (  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1 229.); 
fipom  which  it  differs,  he  says,  "  in  being  a  plant  of  more  vigorous  growth ; 
in  having  somewhat  larger  and  flatter  leaves;  and  in  bearing  flowers  more 
fre<]uently  in  twos  and  threes  than  singly.  (Z^.,  t.  1 187.)     The  shoots  are 
rigid,  and  thickly  clothed  with  leathery  evergreen  leaves;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  numerous,  are  succeeded  by  bright  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain 
on  the  plant  all  the  year.     It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub  for  a  small  garden, 
for  clothing  a  naked  wall,  covering  rockwork,  or  grafting  standard  high, 
so  as  to  form  a  pendent  evergreen  tree.     Dwarf  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  2«.  Gi/.  each  ;  standards,  from  5f.  to  is.     The  specific  name 
of  rotundifolia  is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  species,  C.  nummulkria  hav- 
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ing  leaves  more  decideJI}'  round:  microfihylJn  is  better;  luit  L'^vii-i'trhi, 
we  tliitik,  would  be  bciit,  both  bccuuse  it  resembles  Jrctof.iti[)bvl<»A  U\«-tV!*i 
in  appeiirance  and  hubit,  and  because,  tliough  a  native  of  Asia,  it  is  equally 
hardy  with  that  phmt.  It  might  be  grafted  standard  high  in  every  haw- 
thorn hedge  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

■  9.  C.  (r.)  micuopuv'lla  H'alf.     The  sinalUeaved  Cotoneaster. 

IdnUificatiitn.     Wall,  es  UndL  Bot.  R«g  .  t  1114  ;  Doa't  UilL.  2.  p.  604. 
EngrauiHgi.    But  Hcg  ,  L  1114. ;  and  our  fii.  mS. 

Spec.  Chnr.,  Sfc.  Leaven  oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent 
beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles  usually  l-flowered. 
{Don's  MilLf  \\.  p. 604.)  Flowers  white,  and  j)ro- 
duced  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1824.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Lindley,  we 
cannot  help  considering  this  only  a  vjiriety  of  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and 
Ibrras  a  fine  plant  on  rockwork,  or  on  a  lawn,  where 
it  has  room  to  extend  itself.  "  Its  deep  glossy  fo-  ,~^_, 
liage,  which  no  cold  will  impair,  i«,  when  the  plimt     —  ^'^ 

is  in  blossom,  strewed  with  snow-white  rtowers,  which,  reposing  on  a  rich 
couch  of  ^ecn,  have  so  brilliant  an  appearance,  that  a  poet  would  compare 
them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a  bed  of  emeralds."  (LinttL)  "  It  i«  deserving  of 
notice,  that  the  peculiar  flavour,  which,  in  /^osaceie,  is  attributed  to  the  pre- 
tience  of  prussic  acid^  is  so  strong  in  this  plant,  that,  before  flowering,  it  would 
be  taken  for  a  /'riinus;  a  remarkable  tact  in  a  tribe  of  plants  which  are  re- 
puted to  possess,  exclusively,  mnlic  instead  of  prussic  acid."  (Idcin.)  A 
plant  of  V.  nucrophylla,  at  High  Clere,  of  about  10  years  growth,  wiis,  tii 
IS3.5,  Oft.  high,  and  formed  a  dense  bush,  covering  a  space  Til  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. Its  branches  arc  strong  and  rigid ;  its  foliage  of  an  intense  green, 
lucid,  with  scarcely  any  veins,  and  of  leathery  texture;  and  it  is  never 
witljout  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries.  Cfrafted  standard  high  on  the  thorn, 
or  any  of  its  congeners,  thi>!  shrub  forms  a  sinjjular  and  t»eautiful  evergreen 
drooping  tree:  or  it  will  cover  a  naked  wall  nearly  as  rapidly  as  ivy ;  and  it 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  tliat  plmit,  and  particularly  over  the 
variely  called  the  giant  ivy,  in  its  shoots,  which  may  be  prevented  from  extend- 
ing njuny  inches  liom  the  face  of  the  wall,  and,  consequently,  being  not  likely 
to  injure  the  plants  growing  near  it.  Were  tlie  practice  of  trainuig  trees 
and  .^ihritbh  in  architectural  or  sculptural  shapes  again  to  come  into  fashion, 
there  are  few  plants  better  adaptcil  for  the  purpose  than  this  and  the  pre- 
ce(Hng  sort  of  ("otoncdster  To  some,  it  may  appeiu*  in  bad  taste  to  revive 
tlie  idea  of  verdant  sculptures;  but  iiiich  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  hunam 
mind  lor  novelty,  that  we  have  no  doubt  clippc<l  trees  and  shrid»s  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  occasionally  reintrothiced  in  gardens.  The  contra^»t 
prothiced  by  beauties  of  this  kind,  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  luilural  and 
nutural-likc  scenery,  is  delightful. 

A  10.  C.  («.)  nvxiFo'uh  IValL     The  Box-lenved  Coloneaster. 

Jitrmtifictitiofi.     Willi,  ex  LliidL  Dot.  Krg  ,  t  l':3}).  ;  Don't  3fl)L,&  p  604. 

S/trr.  Char.y  Src  Leavcts  ovate,  woolly  beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles  *J- 
flowcretl,  woolly.  Flower*  white.  (JD«i«*«  MUi,^  ii.  p.  004.)  A  native  of 
Ncelghcrry;  intfodnced  in  lHJi4;  and  apiiarenily  a  variety  of  C-  rotun- 
djfolia,  frotn  which  it  differs  in  having  the  [lodunclcs  2  and  3-fiowcred, 
but  scarcely  in  any  thing  else. 

A  pp.  i.    Species  (ffCoioneaster  not  yet  introduced^ 

r  '  '  tifiill.  Ill  Hot  Itflg .  t.  VBSt, «  hu  obov*te  Ic^tc*  mA  many  .flowered  eymn. 
111. 

('  l.iiiil)    III  I1<<t    Wi-ii.  ^  t  1.v<  .  I*  a  native  uT  the  mnuntaliu  of  Nriitl  and 
Kan 

N  ,   rviii  lh(Hi|tli  luiLivr*  i>f  AiU,  arc  quite 

Itaru  iiify  Itf  bv  Ml»ln\l  byeretyluvvrof  JlmKutu 
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auboitetum  and  fkuticetum. 
Genus  XVL 


•AUT  111. 


^ELJtNCHIER  Me.]. 


M«l.   Gach.,  \1<iA, 
S.  p.  «3frt. 

Pfnu  W. 


Thk  Amelancbikr. 
Di-Pctitagynia. 

Lliidi  in  Un,  Sac.  Tniu., 
Atbnis  Pert. 


Lift,  Sy$L     Ico8&odria 


13.  |i.  lua  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  •  p.  «S9£, ; 


iJrr^ktfAM.    According  to  Cliuliu,  Ametancier  i*  the  otdSsrciy  name  tor  jf.  vulglrSs.  {,R.qf  pt) 
Amettmckkr  U  the  Savoy  OAme  for  the  medtar, 

Drscnplion^  Src.  Small  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  with 
filmple,  serrated,  deciduous  leaves,  white  flowers  in  raceme*,  and  liiieuT' 
lanceolate  deciduous  bracteas.  {Dec.  Prod.^  U.  p.  G32,)  In  British  gardens, 
they  iire  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  which  are  white,  ubundant,  showy,  and 
produced  curly  in  the  season;  for  their  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June;  and  for 
the  deep  red,  or  rich  yellow  hue,  which  their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn. 
They  aj'e  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  hawthorn  or  tlie  quince;  or  the 
weaker  on  the  stronger-growing  species  of  the  genus. 

It   1.  /I.  vuLOA^Ris  Mwnth,     The  eouimon  Aniclanchier. 

UmUteation.     Ma-ndi  Meth  ,  eat ;  Dec  Pro<j ,  2  p,  C'Ji:. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  S.  p.  «H. 

Vf  ImIu,  Ameldn-chu-r  Lin,  Sil,  iiH5..  JacqFt.  Avttr.,  i. -i^i.  i  Pfrm  AmHiHehier 
,  Arbnia  ratuntiiftilia  J^-rs.  Sym.,  2.  p.  ;li), ;  fVaiir'KU*  rtitufidi/^liA  Laim.i 
Miit;  Ali»icr  Aiiielmiidiier,  Aiaelanchierdn  Bull,  Neflkcr  b  Kcuillv*  KMidt*^ 


athlthepUtcluVolll. 


WilkL  s 
Morbus  / 
Pr.  i  ¥,-' 

Engrtvithi'     ''-"^'i  JL  AiuU.,  L  SiXk  ;  Dot.  H&g..  t.  fikdfl. 
Spec,  Cftar.f  4^c.       Leaves    roundish^vaJ, 
blunlish,    downy    beneath,    afterwards 
glabrous.    Fruit  dark  blue.  (Dec.  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  632.)      A  native  of  mountainous 
woods,  among  rocks,  in  diflerent  psirtM  of  + 
the  Continent  of  Europe;  the  Alps,  tiie 
Pyrenees,  and  ut  Fontainbleau ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  England  since  I69G.     It 
forms  a  must  de^iirable  luw  trt^s  on  ac* 
count  of  its  early  and  numerous  flowers, 
which  cover  the  tree  like  a  white  sheet, 
about  tlie  middle  of  April,  and,  in  vei^* 
mild  seasons,  even  in  March.    The  fruit 
is  round,  soft,  and  eatable :  it  ripens  in 
July,  and  soon  drops  oft*,  or  is  eaten  by  the  birds, 
species  at  Syon,  from  1.5  ft.  to  sfO  ft.  in  height. 
i  2.  A.  (v.)  BoTRVA^piiui  Dec.     The  Grape-Pear,  or  Snou>y-/>huomed 
Aniclanchier. 

Mmtificaticm.     Dev.  Prwl.,  9,  p.  632.  ;  Ho*  k.  11  Dor.  Amir,,  1,  |>,  ai£  ;   iJon'i  Mil!.,  a  n.flM. 
^^mmjftncM.     A/<<pilu*  cajM(16utii  Lin.  Sp.,  IS5.  ;  M.  atbhtvn  Mkhj,  .iik,  V.  L  «L  ;  C>Btv'suft  rat« 

mti-ii  I.,ini.   lh,l.,  1.  p  «4.  ;  Pfru* 

'  ju  svpfii,  p.  ai 


There  are  trees  of  this 


At 

Tree;  Ai 
ehlcr  dc  I  ^ 
Fr.  i   Trauin 


irn   Ptrt.   Syw:..  2. 
II  Medlar,  Snn«]r 
V.  wild  I'cai 

r  i  (irBp(>ci, 


Znerafinf^g.  Schni.  Arb..  t  8k  j 
Wild-  Abbild..  t.  73. ;  Kraute,  1 56.; 
the  p^tcA  of  thii  ipeciidi,  in  a  young 
and  an  old  «(At«,  in  Vol  It.;  our 
Kg.  (iSa,  from  a  it)«cinien  taken 
fy,,T»i.  nif  *f-  if  *y—  H' rnr.iitural 

ai:  '  and 

Jlgt.011.  and  69B.,«o|)]ed  from  Mi  ^  y/fftt ,  jiff.  GS^.  thovinfi  the  pkril  im 

•prtnftiernit^  th^dcmcrv  nrc  full)  <>!•«■«>>! ,  ^ul/^^.  (i.^.  •1.4  wing  the  pinot  In  ttuU.    Bothdiflfci 
IQ  avoie  rr«[4>rt«  ftxmtjig.  ii29,    *»*  ***»  W  J-  Hooker's  rvuiArki  urider  A.  ovUU,  No.  4, 

{if'rc.  Chat.,  4*c.     Leaves  oblong-oUipticQl,  cuspidate,  soiiiewKat  villous  when 
>oung,  afterwards  glabrous.     Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  {Dt*.  Prod.^ 
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ii.  p.  632.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  closely  resembling  the  preceding  species  ; 
and  by  some  botanists  considered  as  only  a  variety  of  it.  In  America,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  flowers 
expand  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  fruit  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  of 
an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  which  ripens  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  before  that  of  any  other  tree  or 
shrub.  Of  this  fruit  the  largest  tree  rarely  yields 
more  than  half  a  pound.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
white,  and  it  exhibits  no  difference  between  the 
heart  and  the  sap :  it  is  longitudinally  traversed  by 
small  bright  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other, 
and  run  together;  a  physiological  peculiarity  which, 
Michaux  observes,  occurs  ^so  in  the  red  birch. 
In  British  gardens,  it  may  be  found  from  12  ft.  to 
20  ft.  high,  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  early 
spring,  and  very  ornamental  in  autumn,  from  the 
fine  dark  red  which  its  leaves  assume  before  dying 
off. 

t  3.  A.  (v.)  sANGUi^NEA  Dec.     The  blood-coloured  Amelanchier. 

Mmtifiattion.    Dec  Prod.  2.  p.  &33. ;  LindL  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 1171. ;  HooL  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  203. ; 

Don's  Mi1L,^p.(m. 
Synonfftnes.    JPfru%  tmguinei  .Purah  Fl.  Amer.SepL,  1  p.  34a;  Artmia  ungutnet  Nutt-t  JKCtpllut 

canadentM  /  rotundifblia  Michaux  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  pi  391. 
F.ngraviHgt.    Bot  Reg.,  1 1171. ;  and  ourflgs.  690,  631. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  mucronate,  finely  ser- 
rated, somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Flowers  few  in  a  raceme.  Calyx 
glabrous.     Petals  linear,  obtuse.     Fruit  eatable.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.) 

631 


^^!X  ^  \^^^ 


This  plant  differs  principally  from  A,  (v.)  Botr}'apium  in  the  fewer  flowers, 
much  shorter  raceme,  and  shorter,  broader,  and  more  ovate  petals ;  and  in  the 
young  leaves  being  perfectly  destitute  of  pubescence.  According  to  Punh, 
'it  is  a  small  tree  with  blood>red  branches ;  whence,  probably,  the  specific 
name;  though  in  I)on*M  Miller  it  is  called  the  bloody-fruited  Amelan- 
chier. It  is  a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  was  introduced  into  Britam 
in  1824.  Judging  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  only  a  variety  of  A.  (v.)  Botryapium ;  but, 
though  we  are  of  this  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  consider  all  the  amelanchiers 
known  as  only  different  forms  of  one  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  P^tub 
nivalis,  P.  ninaica,  P.  lalicifolia,  P.  rlaeagnifolia,  and  others,  are  only  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  wild  pear  (P.  communis),  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
species,  we  think  they  are  as  well  worth  keeping  distinct,  and  of  being 
cultivated,  as  if  they  were  species.  What  advantage,  then,  it  may  be  askec^ 
is  gained  by  calling  them  varieties,  instead  of  species ;  or  even  by  proving 
them  to  be  only  varieties,  if  that  could  be  done  ?     To  this  we  answer,  first, 
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that  truth  and  (acts  ought  to  be  pursued  for  their  own  snkc;  sccondlv,  thnt 
if  what  are  now  considert>d  species  can  be  proved  to  be  varieties,  it  will 
save  botanists  and  gartlcners  much  trouble  in  seeking  for  permanent  or 
specific  diiitinciions  where  none  really  exist;  thirdly,  it  will  greatly  assist 
tlic  memory,  by  grouping  related  kinds  together;  and  it  will  be  a  guide  to 
collectors  in  their  choice  o(  sorts.  See  wnat  we  have  advanced  on  this 
subject  in  p.  216. 

I  4.  A.  (v.)  ovaYis  Dec.     The  oYaX'teaved  Amelancluer. 

IdentificaUim,    Dee.  Prnr!  ,  ;•  "  -^^^     i^^,.,;  Mill.,  2.  ;x*104. 

flWmrniirnirf      CrttK'gfn  ,   I.  p.b^.?;   A/t'ipiliti  Amrliinckii-r  Walt  Cat.,  p  tS4.  ; 

A.  nrviflbr*  i>t>«^.  '^    *ar.  ■  nvhWs  ,\tii'kx.  Am.^  1.  p    'J^M   ;    f^t\i*    m-Mli 

thud.  Ji^,  <.  p  lOlt  ,  If    Syn,,  S.  p. '.''If J'  i  Ainclamliiier  du  Canada,  Aliiier  J 

E'pi,  f>, ;  ruiidbliiUrigc  Dinic,  G,r. 

Engranng.    Fig.  632, 

Spec.  Char.f  J^c.  Leaves  roundish-cIlipticoJ,  acute; 
when  young,  rather  velvety  beneath ;  when  adult, 
glabrous.  Raceme  coarctatc.  Petals  obovate. 
Calyx  pubescent.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  632,)  A  na- 
tive o^  North  America,  throughout  Ciujada,  from 
Lake  Huron  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1800,  grows  to  the  height  of  a  low 
tree,  and  produces  its  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
same  time  as  A,  Botryapiura.  Of  this  species  Sir 
Wm.  Jackson  Hooker  observes,  "  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  acirec  with  Dr,  Torrey,  who  suspects 
this  to  bo  only  a  variety  of  A,  Botryupium;  "  and 
he  adds  that  Michaux  seems  to  have  included  .-J. 
Botryupium  and  A.  vulgdHs  under  his  A.  canad^nsini. 
A.  ovalis,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  abounds  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  where  its  wood  is  prized  by  the  Crec  Tndiiuis  for  making 
arrows  and  pipe  stems ;  and  it  is  thence  termed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers 
bois  de  Heche.  Its  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  the  finettt 
fruit  in  the  country ;  and  are  used  by  the  Cree  Indiana  both  in  a  fresh  and 
in  a  dried  state.  They  "  make  excellent  puddings,  very  little  inferior  to 
plum-pudding."  (Nook.  FL  Bar.  Amcr.,  i.  p.  20.*Ji.)  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  this,  and  the  two  preceding  forms,  belong  to  one  species.  There 
are  trees  of  both  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden,  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  from  examining  these  at  different  seasons 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion. 
Variety. 

5r  A,  (v.)  o.  2  tubcoriiata  Dec.  Aronia  subcordata  lia/. ;  J/ahis  microcirpa 

Raf. — A  native  of  mountains  near  New  York.  {Dcr.  Prwf.,n,p,GS2.) 

t  A.  (».)o*  3  fem-intcgri/o/ia  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  201. — Leaves  for 

the  most  part  separated  at  the  apex.     A  native  about  the  Grand 

Rapids,  and  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Colimibia. 

*  5.  A.  (v.)  rLO^Rii>A  Lindl.    The  flowery  Amelanchicr 

IdtniifieeHion.    Undl  Bot  iLcn,,  t  ISfiP. ;  Oartl.  M.tg  ,  vol,  ix.  p.  484. 
Kttrrtnb^t.    Bot.  R««.,  1. 1^89. ;  and  our  Jig.  63*.  to  a  wralc  of  f  In.  to  J  It,  and 
fy,  &A.  of  the  luituriit  lise. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.     Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  coarsely 
serrate  in  the  terminal  portion,  gla- 
\m  _  broua  in  ever)*  state.    Bracteas  and 

stipules  feathery  at  the  tip,  soon  falling 
oRl  Fldwers  in  upright  racemes,  many 
in  a  rucenie.  Calyx  glabrous  exter- 
nallv;  its  segments  longer  than,  or 
at  least  as  long  as,  the  stamens. 
(Limi/ty  in  Boi.  Reg.,  \.  168».)  A 
handsome  hardy  shnib,  or  low  tree,      V       m% 
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in  habit  and  general  appearance  like  A.  (v.)  Botryapiuni;  but  at  once 
recognised  as  distinct  bv  the  shortness  of  its  stamens.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  hornbeam ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
with  petals  varying  in  length,  some  having  measured  more  than  |  of  an 
inch.  It  flowers  later,  and  the  fruit  ripens  later,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
sorts.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  sent  to  England  by  him  in  1826.  There  is  now  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  upwards  of  10  ft. 
high.  In  general  habit,  it  is  somewhat  more  fastidate  than  the  other  sorts, 
unless  we  except  A.  sanguf  nea,  to  which.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  it  is  very 
near  akin.     Possibly  a  distinct  species,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Variety. 

1  A  (».)/.  2  parvi/oUay  the  A.  parvifolia  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  not  growing  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and 
smaller  leaves.  It  appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  A.  (v.)  fl6rida; 
which,  like  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  varies  exceedingly,  according 
to  soil,  situation,  age  of  the  plant,  stock  on  which  it  is.  grafted,  &c. 
It  is  from  having  observed  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearances  which  the  same  plant  assumes  in  the  different  London 
nurseries,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
they  have  all  probably  originated  in  the  same  species.  We  have 
now  before  us  specimens  of  A.  (v.^  florida,  from  the  Fulham  Nurserv, 
with  leaves  1^  in.  broad,  and  2^  m.  long,  with  their  margins  deeply 
notched;  while  those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
are  about  two  thirds  of  the  size,  and  quite  entire.  We  have  also 
leaves  of  A,  Botry^pium  from  the  Fulham  Nursery,  4  in.  long  in- 
cluding the  footstalk,  and  34  in.  without  it ;  and  2  in.  broad ;  while 
those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  are  only  I }  in.  long, 
and  1  in.  broad ;  and  those  from  Messrs.  Loddiges  are  still  smaller. 

Genus  XVII. 


fflU 


AfE'SPILUS  Lindl.    The  Medlar.    Lin.  St/st,   Icosandria  Di-Pentag^nia. 

tdentification,     Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trani.,  13.  p.  99. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633.  ;  E>on'«  Mill.,  2.  p.  & 
SffnoHifmet.     3/f'spilus  rip.  of  Lin.  and  othora :  Meapiluphora  ap.  of  Neck. 
DerivaUon.    From  meto$,  a  half,  and  piloi,  a  bullet ;  fruit  reaembllng  half  a  bullet. 

Drscripfion,  ^c.  Deciduous  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives  of  Europe ; 
the  first  species  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  the  seeds  of 
which  are  accounted  anti-Hthic ;  and  the  other  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  or 
low  tree,  of  the  general  character  of  a  Cratae^gus,  to  which  genus  it  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  properly  belonging.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  quince,  the  wild  pear,  or  the  common  hawthorn.  The  price,  in  the 
nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  Crataegus. 

5  1.  M.  germa'nica  L.     The  German,  or  common.  Medlar. 

Iden^UMtkm.     Lin.  Sp.,  684. ;  PalL  FL  Ross..  1. 13.  1 1. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  63& ;  Don's  Mill,  2. 

p.(i()5. 
Engravings.    PalL  FI.  Ross.,  1. 13.  f.  1. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  Second  Vcdume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tomentose  beneath,  undivided.  Flowers 
solitary.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.)  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  second  rank ;  a 
native  of  Europe  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  bushv  places  and  woods;  and  said 
to  be  found,  also,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  anci  about  Chester,  in  England ; 
apparently  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Sussex.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. ,yo\.\x.  p.  86.) 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  November. 
This  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  for  an  indefinite  period ;  not  only  the  species,  but  several  varieties. 
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bang  mentioned  by  Turner,  Gerard,  Parkin«ion,  and  other  early  Briti&h 
writers  on  l>otany  and  gardening.  For  its  culturt?  as  a  fniit  tree,  we  refer 
to  the  Enct/rtoptrdm  of  (iardrttntg,  edit*  1835.  As  an  ornamental  irce, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  fi*om  the  tortuous  fantrftstic 
appearance  of  its  branehes,  its  large  while  flowers,  its  large  leave*,  and 
the  rich-looking  persistent  calyxes  which  accompany  its  fniit, 

rnrirtlrs,     De  Candolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  tlus  species,  which  may 
be  considered  as  natural  varieties  :^— 

t  M.<?,  I  My/ii'stns  Mill.  Diet,,  No.  1. —  5^ptn}.  Fruit  smalL    It  lose*  its 

spines  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
J  M.^.  2  itricla  Dec,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,ii.  p.  172..  Dod.  Pempt.,  801.  — 

Spineless.     Leaves  doubly  serrated. 
t  M.  A',  'idifiim  Dec,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172,,  Du  Ilam.  Arb.  Fr.,L 
t.  3.  —  Thornless.    Leaves  nearly  entire.    Fruit,  in  many  instances, 
abortive  of  seeds. 
In  the  HifriicuUural  SoviHyi  Fruit  Catalogue,  the  followinr;  four  culti- 
vated sorts  are  given,  which  may  l>e  considered  as  artificial  varteties  :  — 
I.    nhkci  hrgefruited  Mettlnr. 
i.  Dutch  Mtdhr. —  Fruit  the  largest  of  any. 

3.  Xotlifighnnt^  or  common^  AfMlnr.  —  Fruit  obovatc,  middle  size,  and  of 
the  best  quality  :   the  only  sort  worth    cultivating  for  its  fruit  in 
England. 
4'.  Tlif  flouelrM  Medlar.  —  Fruit  small,  and  of  little  merit. 

The  fruit  of  the  medlar  is  not  eaten  till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  when  it 
is  very  agreeable  to  some  palates;  though  it  is,  as  Du  Hamel  observes,  more 
un  Jruit  dc  ftntnurc^  than  one  of  utility.  A  number  of  trees  of  the  different 
Turiettes  miiv  be  seen  in  the  orchard  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
where  they  bavc  taken  %'ery  picturesque  shapes. 

SittUHca.     In  •ome  of  the  old  garden  *  alxKit  Twickenham,  the  traveller  maj  ice  ftmn  the  \ 
madlartree*  from  25ft.  to  .5fJft.  hiirh,  with  hr-ad»  fYmn  VHn    t'>4<^»ft  in  rtinmetpr      M  !*Tnfi,  nnd  ; 
Ham  H<Ki»e,  therearc  nipdIaT»35a.  niiT'     '    "  .....     ■   -    .       ,         . 

bUa^hiKh.     In  Surrcv.  at  Bagthot  r- . 
tree  USOft.  higih,     In  Wliuhiro,  at  L. 
diatnticr,  and  the  diameter  of  the  hstil  ^-'i- 
S4rt  high.     In  Scotland,  in  the  GUagO*  ik>i 
Banffithirc.  at  Ciordou  Ciuitip,  ?4n.  hiffh;  Ui 

ia  l2fL  high.    In  IrfUJid,  in  th«  GlMntvin  li:,-_.^  „„:^.:  ,    „  ,.^..  ,:_..:,_,  ...,„ ;-„..,  . 

r.alway.  at  Caatle  Coolc^  16  ft  high. 

T  2.  M.  Sur'Tn//-  Dec.    Sroith'a  Medlar. 

tietO^tim.      Dc^.  Prod.,  i.  p.  il<S^  \  Don's  AfilL,  %  y.  605. 

AriMnynic-f.     AT.  RrandiObra  SmUA  Etot,  Bat.,  1.  |v  aj. ;  M.  iobdU  Pair.  liatik.  in  Bat.  Mag,  t  SHO. 
Enftrnvnigt.    Smith  Exot  Iktt,  1.  1. 18, ;  Bot.  Mag.,  L  ,SVIl  ;  und  the  plate  of  Ibia  fpectea  iu  our 
second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^r.  Leaves  oblong,  elliptic.  ?«errated,  pubescent  on  the  ncr\'e« 
beneath.  Flowers  usually  solitary.  ( Don' s  Mi//./\hp,  G05.)  The  nativ 
country  of  thi«  tree  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  Howers  are  white,  and 
are  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  metilar.  The  utinulcs  of  the 
sterile  branches  are  large  and  foliaceous,  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height 
20  ft.,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June  ;  readily  pro[ia^ated  by  grafiini*  on  the 
common  thorn.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  niedtnr,  and  well  tleserves 
a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  arp 
producetl  in  great  |)rofusion.  The  general  aspect  and  habit  of  the  tree  are 
those  of  a  tVatie^giifl  j  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  many  persons  considered  u.«*  mor^r 
properly  belonirin;?  to  that  genus  than  to  jl/cspilus.  A  scarlet-Howired 
variety  of  this  species  would  be  a  most  charming  garden  plant. 

SOrlittfci.     Thrr*  aw  fine  old  f|>cfiRirnt  cf  >l.  SinllhcV  nt  Svon,  Piiricr'n  Ctnmt,  Ham  ITnuap.  and 

F.illiiiii  T*<l.irc,  firoro  801*  if'  ".ft  l*i>-l'«  In  5iu»*px,  .i»  \\'t'"  '  >■ 'i-.  i ".  ^.^.r-  nt ..  r.-t  it  i.  mn  i.,,.*,^ 
II  uf  the  trudt  '  ihchcndiJ!  « 

V  lort  hiRh,  \'  r  the  trunk  i  i, 

f  1  tay.     InOx'  i!ie  Oxford  «., 

In  Scutlaud,  in  Forfamhiri',  iii  .Airlic  Caatic,  8  jmu^  ijUntiHi,  U  u  'JtX.  ln'^u  In  Irclundf  lii  ilie 
i  Glaanerin  Botajiic  Garden,  SO  yean  planted,  it  is  10  (L  high.  I'riiT,  In  the  nunerin,  iJip  Mime  at 
WOtCaOm'gut. 


cHAi'.  xtn. 


wosaVkx.     ry'BUs. 
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fflfflBffl 

PY'KUS  LindL    The  Pear  Tmeb.    Lm,  S/^L  Icosfindria  Dl-Pentag^nia. 

'  t4Umt Ration,     Lindl.  Lin.  Soc.  Tr.,  11  p.  «". ;  Dee.  PrtKL,  SL  p.  fiVj  j  iKm*.  Mill .  £.  p.  GOiS, 
AfijTTdphorum,  .Wc*. 

DttrrtplioH.  Low  trees,  and  some  shrubs;  almost  all  deciduous;  nadves 
of  Eiiro|>e,  Asia,  nnd  North  Anjcricn.  8oiiie  of  them  in  great  estimation 
throughout  the  world  Ibr  their  fruit;  and  others  cultivated  chiefl}-  for  tlieir 
flowers.  Under  the  genus  /'yruji,  l>otanists  have  lately  united  the  Linna^an 
genera  Pjrus  and  56rbus,  together  with  several  specie*  foniierly  included 
under  J/espilus,  C'rata''gus,  and  other  genera.  Taking  the  ceneric  character 
from  the  fruit,  this  union  appears  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  canons  laid 
down  by  botanists:  but  wc  cannot  help  stating  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  eonvenient,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  establishing  genera,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  leaves,  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  phj* 
siology,  and  even  the  habit,  of  the  plant,  than  merely  to  draw  the  diHtinctive 
characteristics  from  the  parts  of  fructification.  \u  consequence  of  attending 
only  to  these  parts  of  plants,  the  genus  Pyrus,  us  at  present  constituted,  con- 
tains species,  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  which  will  not  graft  on  each  other; 
a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  that  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  plants 
in  one  ^'enus  is  not  a  natural  one.  We  not  only  think  that  no  plants  should 
he  Ciiinprehendcd  in  the  suine  genus  which  will  not  gnifl  reciprocally  on  each 
other,  hut  that  plants  of  different  habits  or  constitution.^  should  not  l)e  united; 
a.nd,  consequently,  that  twining  plants  should  not  be  united  with  trees  and 
upri<;ht  ahrubs ;  nor  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  evergreens.  In  short, 
we  have  stated  in  p.  815.,  we  would  fonn  genera  on  a  kind  of  na- 
tural system,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  plant  taken  together, 
and  not  from  any  particular  part,  or  circumstance,  or  class  of  circumstances, 
belonging  to  it.  We  think  we  may  refer,  in  confirmation  of  the  propriety  o\' 
this  doctrine,  to  the  excellent  observations  that  have  been  quoted  troni  Dr. 
Lindley,  under  the  bead  of  Lowevi ;  not  without  a  hope,  us  it  was  in  the 
commencement  of  Dr.  Lindley's  botanicjil  career  that  he  brought  so  many 
Bpecieft,  dissimilar  in  habits,  together  into  the  genus  /*yriis,  that  he  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  has  stated  in  the  pasitage  referred  to,l»e  at  some  future 
time  induced  to  separate  them,  and  to  rc>*tore  the  genera  3/a1us,  Morbus, 
A'nvL,  and  Aronia.  We  request  our  remlcrs  to  observe  that  here,  ;is  in  other 
Biinilar  cases,  we  merely  state  our  opinion ;  and  that  we  by  no  means  consider 
ourselves  entitled  to  separate  assemblages  of  species,  or  to  alter  established 
names,  in  any  manner  whatever.  No  one  ought  to  *lo  this  who  has  not 
attained  a  degree  of  rank  in  the  botanical  world  io  which  we  have  no  preten- 
faion :  and  hence,  in  all  those  canes  in  which  we  have  assumed  a  species  to  be 
a  variety,  we  have  only  indicated  our  o|»inion  in  parentheses,  leaving  the  reader 
tj^lopt  it,  or  not,  aj*  he  chtKiscN,  We  njay  be  allowed,  however,  to  throw  out 
stions  for  the  ccm^ideration  of  botanists  \  and,  as  these  are  ulwayn  niaile 


the  nio«t  perfect  good  feeling,  and 
with  a  view  toilo  gootj,  we  impe  (uif  reaih  i 
as  that  in  which  they  arc  made.     When  a  i.i.r,. 
•Jl  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  v. 
founil  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole  of  the  ;; 
and  chaructcristiealiy  coinposetl  names  to  all  the  species 

B'v  it  tiiav  iippear  at  present,  will  be  diroin^^hcd  to  a  degrev  scarcely  credible, 

]>re8ent  chaos  of  tmmes,  and,  apparently,  of  upecics,  is  reduced  by 

luju. 

lo  return  to  the  genera    /'yruK,  we  Micve  we  may  Bsserl  that    H4»uie 

of  the  ipettcs  it  contoias  are,  and  have  becu  for  iigcs«  the  n)OAt  universally 

3  N 


1  an  hpeeulative, 
!  the  same  spirit 
.,  ,v  .i^^e  ib  obtained  o( 
loubt  that  it  will  iKi 
v^ell  as  to  give  new 
a  bbour  w  Inch,  great 
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cultivated  of  all  ligneous  plonts ;  the  apple  and  tbe  pear  betn||  highly  esteemed 
fruits,  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zont^  of  both  hemispheres.  These, 
and  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  are  propagated  bv  grafting  on  the  wild  varies 
tiw  of  each  division.  We  have  betore  lituted  the  price  of  the  grafted  fruit 
trees  which  belong  to  Robhcem  to  be,  about  London^  from  It.  to  li.6d.  each 
for  dwarfs^  and  from  2jr«  6J«  to  5*,  each  for  staDdarda;  at  BoUwyller,  Cranes  may 
be  substituted  for  shillings;  and  at  New  York,  cents  for  halfpence ;  the  Ame- 
rican cent  being  aliout  equal  to  the  English  halfpenny,  or  the  French  sous,  and^ 
of  course,  worth  5  French  centimes. 

§  i.  Pyrdphoruni  Dec 

Sect,  Char,  Petals  snftaiding,  fliU.  Styles  5,  distinct.  Pome  more  or  less 
top-shaped,  or  subglobose^  without  a  concavity  at  the  base.  Pcilicels  simple, 
umbeled.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanJed.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  633.)  This  sec- 
lion  comprehends  all  the  pears,  properly  so  called. 


MnM^dMm. 


1  i,  P.  coafuti'fiis  L 
Lin.  Sp .  <»% 


The  common  Pear  Tree. 

I>oa'»  Mill.,  f.  p,  €06. 


Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  63a 
P.  A^chti$  GoTht  frucL,  £  p.  M,  L  «7. ;  P.  Bylviitrii  Diid,  Pempk,  800. 


Gnuctika,  Aui^n. 


PyrifterJlMr 

gctociit^  Bixn«t  <3it  Birncbauifl,  Gt^r.  ^  Fero, /fiW.  i  Pen,  j^*.;    and 


Bmgr«mttg$.    Block w.  Herti.,  L  i&&  -,  Eng.  Hot..  L  1784.  ;  and  tbe  plate  of  Uiii  •pedet  In  our  Beeand 
volnaie. 

^i€c,  Char,^  Sfc.  Branches  and  buds  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  scrrafed,  glA- 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Flowers  corymbose.  Wild  in  the  woods  of 
Europe,  or  cultivated  in  gardens.  (I>fc.  Prod.,  u.  p.  634.) 

t^arieliei^     De  CandoUe  mentions  two  forms  of  the  wild  species,  comparar 
tively  permanent;  to  which  we  have  added  several  others,  the  result  oi  cul- 
tivation, and  which  are  more  or  less  accidental  or  temporary.     To  these  wc 
might  have  subjoined  a  class  of  wild  pears  with  hoary  leaves,  such  as  P. 
nivklis,  P.  falicifblia,  &c.,  which  we  consider  as  varieties,  or  races,  though 
commonly  treated  as  species;  but  we  have  preferred  giving  them  afterwards 
as  distinct  sorts. 
5f  P.  c.  1  A'^chroi  Wallr.  Sched., p. 2 13. — Spiny  leaves;  woolly  whenyoung, 
but  afterwards  glabrous ;    the  disk  ovate,  acuminate,  entire;    the 
petiole  long.     Tube  of  the  calyx  woolly  when  young,  afterwards 
becoming  glabrous.     Pome  with  its  basal  part  long. 
\  P.e.  2  Pyrdsier  Wallr.  Sched.,p.  214.,  Ga:rtn.  Fr.,  t.  87.  f.  2.  —  Spiny. 
Leaves  roundish,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Tube  of  the  calyx,  while  young,  glabrous.  Pome  rounded  at  the  base, 
i  P.  c.  SJoliix  variegatu  has  variegated  leaves. 
I  P.  c.  4-/ructu  varieghitt  has  the  skin  of  the  fruit  variegated  with  yellow 

and  white. 
*  P.  c.  5  mngtdnolenia,  the  aangwnole  Pear^  has  the  ilcsh  ijli  the  fruit  red, 
or  reddish ;  and,  though  aniall  and  eritty,  is  not  bad  to  eat  when  ri|>e. 
X  P.  c.  QJlorepleno;  Poire  de  rAnn^JC  BotuJard.,  p.  43. ;  has  double 

Kowers. 
If  P.  c,  7  Jatpida ;  Bon  Chretien  a  Bois  jaspc  Bon  Jard.,  edit.  li^36, 

p.  484. ;  has  the  bark  of  the  wood  striped  with  yellow. 
t  P.  c.  8  *atipa  Dec.— Without  spines.  This  is  the  cultivated  I'arieiVi  of 
which  there  are  very  numerous  subvarieties  in  gardens.  For  these 
De  CandoUe  refers  us  to  Miller's  Dictmnary,  and  to  Du  Hamera 
Ue3  Arbrcs  Fruiti^rt  /  but,  at  the  present  time,  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete collection  in  the  world,  of  cultivated  pears,  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society;  and  they  are  de,'scril)ed  in  the 
Fruii  Catalogue  (edit.  1 831)  of  that  body.  From  this  catalogue 
Mr.  Thompson  has  made  lor  us  the  following  selection  of  sorts 
which  are  at  once  deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees,  and  as 
producing  fruit  of  first-rate  excellence. 
Beurre  Dwt.  Leaves  large,  and  flowers  very  large.  A  hardy  tree,  aome- 
what  fastigiate  in  its  shape;  a  great  bearer,  and  deserving  of  exten- 
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sivc  cultivation  on  nccount  of  its  fruit,  independently  altogether  of  iti 
handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

Beurre  (It  Kara  (not  Beitrree  ranee, iis  commonly  written,  wliich  meiinu 
rank,  or  rancid).  Branches  «preading,  or  pendulous.  The  best 
very  late  pear  yet  known.     Tt  bears  very  well  as  a  standard. 

Bc2i  de  to  Matte.     Leaves  remarkably  narrow, 

Ghut  MoTceau.  Brandies  !;j)reading.  Head  pyramidal.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  of  most  excellent  flavour,  and  hanging 
late  ou  the  tree.  The  plate  of  thia  variety  in  Vol.  11.  is  the  (>ortrait 
of  a  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted  in  1825  ;  the  trunk  of 
which  is  covered  with  ivy ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  this,  is  loaded 
with  fruit  almost  every  year,  without  any  cure  or  attention  whatever 
beine  bestowed  upon  it* 

Najiokon.  Leaves  broad  and  shining.  BloBSoms  targe.  Tlie  tree 
vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer.     The  fruit  excellent. 

Stmvi't  Egg,  A  handsome  pyrainidaJ  tree,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
The  fruit  roundish,  or  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  pear 
trees  in  the  iniu-ket -gardens  about  London  ;  and  we  have  introduced 
the  name  here  from  hanng  ourselves  observed  the  handsome  shapes 
taken  b\  the  trees.  The  fruit,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
aorta  recommended  above  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  not  worth  culti- 
vating ;  though,  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decemlnrr,  it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 

The  foUowmg  Scutch  peart  are  recora mended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as 
forms  adapted  for  landscape  scenery;  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties. 
The  Bnwie,  the  Golden  Kiutp^  and  tha  Elcho  take  fkstigiate  forms  j  the 
latter  wore  especially,   Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the  Looi- 
hartly  jwplar  of  the  pear  tribe.     These  trees  generally  attain  the 
height  ut  from   4j  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  as  many  years,  iu  the   Carse  of 
Gowrie,  in  PertJi-shirc. 
The  buAked  Ladtf  a/id  the  Pow  Meg  take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  such 
as  will  assort  with  the  A^'ctr  Pseudo-Z-'lutanus,  and  may  be  called  the 
oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  family.  (See  Gard,  -Mag.^  vol.  iv.  p.  U.) 
Deteription,   The  pear  tree,  in  a  wild  state,  has  a  pyramidal-fthapcd  head,  with 
thorny  branches,  at  first  erect,  and  ai^erwards  curved  down  words  imd  pen- 
dulous,    The  roots  are  few,  and  descend  perpeodicularly,  with  few  latenU 
ramifications,  except  in  shallow  and  rich  soil.     The  leaves  vary  exceedingly 
in  different  soils,  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia:  in  Britain,  they 
are  generally  green,  and  slightly  tomentose,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  mag* 
nitude;  but  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  and  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  the 
Icttvea  of  the  wild   pear  trees  are  commonly  white  with  down,  and  vary  su 
exceedingly  in  their  dimensions,  as  to  include  what  are  called  the  willow. 
leaved,  the  sage-leaved,  the  ekeagnus-leaved,  and  other  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
which  by  many  are  considered  to  be  special.     The  fruit  o(  the  [jiear,  in  a  wild 
state,  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  even  the  mo!«t  ordinary 
culiivtited  varieties ;  and  it  is  also  austere,  and  unfit  to  eat.     The  pbint  in 
atwa)/s  found  on  a  dry  soil,  and  more  frecptcntly  on  plaiais  than  on  hills  or 
mountains  ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groupa,  rather  than  in  woods  and  forests. 
The  rate  of  growth  \»  2  ft»  or  3  fl.  a  year  lior  the  first  6  or  7  years ;  in  10  years 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  «0  fr.  in  ^dens ;  and  in  30  vcars  the  height  of  50  ft., 
with  a  trunk  from  1  (*.  to  18 in.  m  diameter;  which  may  be  considered  it^j 
Hveraee  diniensions  In   Britain.      The  tree  is  of  great  longevity.     M.  Bosc 
•Kys  thai  be  Iih«  Keen  trees  that  were  conHidered  to  be  more  than  400  yeurx 
otaj  and  Mr.  Knighi  t»elieves  tliat  there  arc  trees  of  the   Te^iiton  squash 
(•  (iuiioua  perry  |>ear)  which  existed  as  early  ux  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     Ail  writers  on  trees,  from  Thec»plir;iiitu»  to  the  present  day,  agree 
fhat,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  it  increafcca  in  fruilfulness;  which  is,  indeed,  the 
tymo  mib  most  other  trees. 
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Geogntf)h/,  The  pear  ih  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Himalayas,  and  Chinn ;  but  not  of  Africa  or  America.  U  is  fuund  wild  in  most 
countiei»  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  as  far  north  uk  Forfarshire ;  but,  probably, 
in  some  localities,  the  apparently  wild  pcarfl  have  sprung  up  from  seeds,  carried 
froin  the  gardens  of  the  inona^teries,  and  other  rekigtouti  houseti,  by  birds.  It  itt 
found  In  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  Asia,  as  far  cast  as 
Japan  and  China.  According  to  Mirbel,  the  pear  every  where  accompanies  the 
ai>ple;  but,  wliile  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  the  variety  (or  species,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered by  souie),  P.  il/iilus  coronaria,  ih  indigenous  to  North  America,  no 
species  or  variety  of  pear  has  ever  been  found  wild  In  that  country.  In  Eng- 
land, according  to  Gerard,  the  vrild  peur  is  to  be  found  in  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  fields.  According  to  Withering,  it  grows  in  hedges  and  woody 
wast^.  It  loves,  he  says,  a  fertile  soil  and  sloping  ground,  ami  will  not  thrive 
well  in  njoi^t  botton>5.  It  stands  the  severest  winters,  and  does  not  destroy 
the  grass  growing  under  it  near  &o  much  as  the  apple,  on  account  of  its 
pyramidal  growth  and  de^^cending  roots.  Near  London,  it  grows  in  hedge 
wastes  to  the  north  of  Finchley ;  anil,  according  to  H.  C.  Watson  (AV#«»  Bida- 
yd»U  Giiulr,  p.  88. )  and  Cooper  (  Fivrn  AfttrapoiUnna,  p.  27,)^  it  is  found  itt>out 
Thames  Bitton, 

Hkion/.  The  pear  is  mentioned,  by  the  earliest  writers^  aa  common  in 
Syria,  £p:}'pt,  and  Greece ;  from  which  latter  country  it  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  Italy.  Thcophniatus  speaks  of  the  productivcncas  of  old  pear 
trees;  and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Cato.  Pliny, 
in  his  15th  book,  describes  the  varietie.s  in  cultivation  in  his  time  us  l>eing 
CJiceedingly  numerous;  and  mentions  a  number  which  were  nanicd  ol^cr  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  received.  Of  all  pears,  he  sqj,s,  the  Crus- 
tnniine  Ik  the  most  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  Falernian  pear  was  esteemed 
for  its  juice ;  and  the  Tiberian  pear,  because  it  was  prclerred  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  There  were  "proud  pears,"  which  were  so  called  because  they 
ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and  *'  winter  pears,"  p<»rs  for  baking,  &c., 
as  at  the  present  day,  "  All  pears  wliatsoever,"  Phny  observes,  "are  but  u  heavy 
meat,  unless  thev  arc  well  boiled  or  baked."  When  the  cultivated  pear  was 
introduced  into  Britain  b  uncertain  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  ihat  it  was 
brought  here  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  uU  our 
wild  pears  have  originated  in  the  seeds  of  these  cultivated  sorts,  accidentally 
disseminated  by  birds.  The  pear  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VI 11.,  it  appears  that  the  warden  (so  culled  from  its  property  of 
keeping)  was  in  cultivation ;  for,  among  certain  charges  in  an  old  account-book 
in  the  Exchequer,  3^.  -Ui.  is  mentioned  for  "  medltu's  and  wardens,"  and  l^. 
for  "  pears,"  probably  some  commoner  sort.  In  Gerard's  time,  the  Katheriiic 
pear  (a  small  red  early  truit,  »till  occasionally  sent  to  market.  No.  172.  flort., 
Soc,  Ca/.,and  called  by  Gerard  Pyrus  auperba,s!ve  Katherina)  was  considered 
the  best;  but  he  enumerates  7  sorta.all  of  which,  he  says,  and  many  more  sorts 
of  "  tttwr  peares,"  and  those  "  most  rare  and  good,  are  growing  in  the  ground  of 
Master  Richard  Pointer,  a  most  cunning  and  curious  graflerand  planter  of  aQ 
manner  of  rare  fruits,  dwelling  in  a  small  village  neere  London,  calle<l  Twick- 
nam  ;  and  also  in  the  ground  of  ao  excellent  grafier  and  painfull  planter,  Mr. 
Henry  Banburs ,  of  Touthill  Street,  neere  Westminster ;  and  likewise  in  the 
ground  of  a  diligent  and  most  atfeetionate  lover  of  plants,  Mr.  Warner,  neere 
llorse^■downe,  by  London;  and  in  divers  other  grounds  about  London,"  To 
this,  Johnson,  in  his  improved  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal^  in  1590,  adds: 
"  Most  of  the  best  pcares  are  at  this  day  to  be  had  with  Mr.  John  iMiJlcr,  in 
Old  Street,  in  whose  nursery  are  to  be  found  the  choiscst  fruits  thid  kingdome 
yeetds."  {Jofm.  Grr.,  p.  1458.)  The  number  of  cultivated  varieties  known 
in  Philip  Miller's  time  amounted  to  al)ove  250,  from  which  he  selects  70  or 
80  as  the  best;  and  Du  Hamel  enumerates  1 19,  to  which  he  says 30  or  40  more 
inditf  ercnt  sorts  may  be  added.  The  number  has  been  constantly  increasing, 
both  in  France  and  England ;  and  n  great  accession  has  been  made  to  the 
number  of  the  best  sorts,  from  Belgium,  in  consequence  of  maiiy  thousand  seed- 
lings having  been  n«»ed  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Louvuin,  and  other  amateurs  of 
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that  country.  All  these  have  been  collected  b>'  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Braddick,  and  some  other  persons;  and  most  of  them  have  been 
proved  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden:  a  Hcrctdcan  ta&k,  which  has 
been  comnienoed  on  sound  principlts,  judiciously  pursued,  and  successfully 
accomplished  ;  and  the  credit  of  which  U  due  to  Mr.  8abtne.  The  number  of 
name^  of  pears  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Frttit  Catalogue,  published  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  synonjines,  Ls  077  ;  which  number  maybe  considered  a« 
including  all  the  best  sorts  then  known,  but  to  which  additions  are  niakina; 
tinnually.  For  selections  of  these  sorts  suited  to  the  various  pur|>ohes  of 
fruit-growers,  we  refer  to  the  Gnrdtncr't  Afagazinr,  vol.  xi.  p.  34. ;  to  the  En* 
pi/cftyjtartJift  o/"  Garikmng^  edit.  IS.'iOj  $  -l^i^.;  and  to  the  lists  of  pear  trees  in 
our  Suburban  Gardrnrr, 

Properties  and  Uta,  The  woo<l  o^  the  wild  pear  is  heavy,  strong,  compact, 
of  a  fine  grain,  and  slightly  tin^'cd  with  red.  It  weighs,  green,  79  lb.  h  uz.  per 
cubic  fool;  and,  when  dry,  from  19  lb.  to  53  lb.  This  wood,  In  common 
with  that  of  all  the  /^osucc®,  is  liable  to  have  its  natural  colour  changed  by 
ateeplnj;;  it  iu  water  ;  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  intended 
for  particular  purposes.  It  is  readily  stained  black,  and  then  so  closely  resem- 
bles ebony  a*  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  According  to  Du  Hamel, 
it  is,  next  to  the  true  service  {P,  56rbus  dom^itica),  the  beat  wood  that  can 
be  employed  by  wood  engravers ;  w»hich  use  Gerard  also  seems  to  hint  at  when 
he  «ays  it  •*  likew  ise  serv  eth  to  be  cut  into  many  kindea  of  moulds  ;  not  only 
jiuch  prints  as  these  figures  are  mtide  of,  but  also  many  sorts  of  pretty  toies, 
for  coifes,  brest-fjiates,  and  such  hke,  vsed  aroon^  our  English  j^emlewomen.'" 
(p.  1+69.)  For  the  wood  engraver,  however,  it  Is  far  inferior  to  the  boi  : 
though  it  is  allowed  to  be  very  hard  and  honiogcneour*,  and  yet  easy  to  cut. 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  not  liable  either  to  crack,  or  to  warp.  For  coartvt 
engravings  on  wood,  such  as  Urge  plans,  &c.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
succeed  perfectly.  When  it  can  be  obtsuned,  it  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
pattern  makers ;  also  for  joiners*  tools,  and  to  make  various  articles  which  arp 
dyed  black  in  imitation  of  el)ony.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  pear  is  excellent, 
producing  a  vivid  and  durable  flaine,  accompanied  bv  intense  heat.  It  also 
tiuikeft  excellent  charcoal.  The  leaves,  according  to  VHthering,  alford  a  yellow 
dye,  and  may  be  used  to  give  a  green  to  bine  cloths. 

The  great  use  of  the  pear  tree,  however,  is  as  a  fruit  tree.  The  fruit  is  used 
in  thedetjsert,  and  for  stewing  and  preserving.  It  i"*  ati^o  occasionally  usi-l  iu 
tart&,  though  very  inferior  for  this  puiposc  lo  apple>i.  In  France  and  Bil.i  i: 
the  fruit  is  very  generally  dried  in  ovens,  in  which  state  it  forms  an  ariicic  ./i 
commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign,  ajid  will  keep  a  year.  Il  is  also  dried  in 
this  manner  in  Kusaia ;  and,  when  stewed,  m^  excellent,  either  a.s  a  substitute  for 
pies  and  puddings,  or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert.  Pears  are  dried  in 
France  in  two  ways :  one,  for  family  use,  by  putting  them,  without  their  being 
pared,  into  an  oven,  atter  the  bread  in  drawn,  either  on  the  bricks,  or  on 
raised  frames  of  tin  or  boards.  The  pears  are  put  in  two,  three.,  and  sorac- 
ttraes  even  four  times,  according  to  their  isixe,  and  to  the  degree  of  heat  that 
there  is  in  the  oven.  The  only  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  ore,  to 
take  care  that  the  oven  is  not  so  hot  as  to  burn  the  pcurn,  and  that  they  an* 
not  left  In  so  long  as  to  make  them  hard^  Mel  ling  sugary  pears,  of  tlu' 
middle  sire,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  when  pn:>Merlv  prepared,  fhcy 
may  be  kept  in  bags,  in  a  dry  place,  for  several  years.     The  second  mode  is 


that  used  for  preparing 
rather  small  pear*  arc 
arc  quite  ripe,  an* I  care  i,* 


Rold  ill  boxes  at  the  grocers*  &hops;  and 

0*1.     They  must  be  gathered  KMore  they 

-Hcrvc  the  Mfalk.    TJu-y  are  then  |wir(j«'tlr<l 


in  very  little  water,  peeled,  and  [vliced  on  dlshe;*  with  thr  stalks  uppcrnni 
In  thi^  state  a  kind  of  ^yriip  runs  froni  thrtii,  whicli  lo'i-r  )'•■  (lu'cfuUy  p<'t  < 
off*,  and  set  on  one  side.    Tliey  are  next  jilaced  on  i  <'s,  ami  put  'i 

an  oven  alter  the  bread  lias  been  drawn,  or  heated  u  ile^ree,  hiuI 

there  1^  hours;  after  whicli  they  are  taken  out  and  steeped  in  the  > 
which  has  l>ecn  sweetened  with  sugar,  to  w  hich  hnve  been  ailded  a  little  <  <<< 
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nion  ahd  iiiuce^  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  beHt  brandy.  The  pears,  when 
taken  out  of  the  syrup,  are  agmn  placed  in  the  oven,  which  should  not  be 
made  quite  so  hot  as  it  wan  the  first  time.  The  operations  of  alternately 
steeping  and  drying  are  repeated  three  times,  and  are  finished  by  putting  the 
pears,  for  the  fourth  time,  in  the  oven,  and  leaving  them  there  tiJl  they  are 
quite  dry ;  when,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated,  they  will  be  of  a  clear 
pale  brown,  with  fine  and  half-transpurent  flesh.  They  are  then  arranged  in 
boxes  ganiishcd  with  white  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  or  offered  for  sale. 
They  will  retuain  good  for  three  years,  but  a^-e  considered  bi-st  the  first  year. 
(Nouv.  Court  d'Afp'.,  vol.  xii.  p.  i4G.) 

Perrtf  is  al»o  made  froni  pears,  for  which  purpose  the  pear  tree  is  ea- 
tensivety  cultivated  in  difl'erent  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  HerefordBhire; 
and  it  is  also  so  employed  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  The 
Aorts  used  for  making  perry  are  such  as  have  an  austere  juice ;  such  as  the 
squash,  the  OKlfietd,  the  Barland,  the  hutf^ap»  the  sack  pear,  the  red  pear. 
and  the  Lon^litnd,  which  laj«t,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  others,  is  the 
pear  most  generally  in  use.  {Ht-reftinhhire  Report^  p.  78.)  Perry  is  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  ciiler,  see  p.  89+.  The  penr  trees  for  producing  the  fruit 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  not  less  than  18  yards  asunder,  to  allow  the  air 
to  have  free  access  to  the  trees.  The  pears  should  be  pthcred  before  thry 
begin  to  full ;  and  thev  should  be  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Perry  w  ill  not 
always  be  so  cleiir,  wlien  racked  ofl',  as  cider ;  but  it  may  be  fined  in  the  usual 
manner  by  iningluss,  in  the  proportion  of  1^  oz,  or  S  oz.  to  a  cask  of  1 10  gal- 
lons. Every  tree  when  full  grown,  and  in  gi.H>d  soil,  will  produce  about  20 
gallons  of  perry  a  year,  and  isome  in  llerefordshire  have  yielded  a  hogshead 
in  one  season.  An  acre  of  lund  \s  gencmUy  planted  with  30  pear  trees,  and 
the  produce  in  most  cases,  and  with  similar  advantages  of  soil  and  situ- 
ation, is  found  to  be  one  third  more  than  that  of  an  orchard  planted  with 
ajjplc  trees.  Pears,  by  the  Romans,  were  considered  as  an  antidote  ti> 
the  effect  of  poisonous  inuslrrooms ;  an<l  to  thii^  day  [lerry  is  said  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  taken  after  a  surfeit  of  that  vegetable.  In  England,  an 
acreeable  wine  ik  made  from  a  mixture  of  pears  with  crab  apples ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  done  in  Fnmce,  where  it  is  called  piquette,  and  is  used  by  the  country 
people  as  a  substitute  for  wine  when  the  vintage  has  been  unfavourable. 

^ifand  SiiHatitm.  It  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  dry  ;  and,  where 
the  tree  is  intended  to  grow  large,  and  be  [)roductive,  it  ought  to  be  deep  and 
good.  In  respect  to  situation,  where  the  pear  tree  is  grown  for  its  timber, 
or  its  etJett  in  landacape  scenery,  it  may  either  be  planted  at  regular  distances, 
as  in  an  orchanl,  in  lines  in  a  hedgerow,  or  in  scattered  groups.  There  are 
few  trees  better  adapted  lor  being  grown  in  hedgerows  thtm  the  fasligiate. 
growing  varieties  of  pear,  because  tneir  roots  descend  perpendicularly ,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  interfere  with  the  plough ;  and  the  heads,  whether  fasti- 
giale  or  spreading,  it  is  known  from  experience,  do  very  Uttle  injury  to 
pasture.  If,  therefore,  fastigiate-grow ing  trees,  producing  excellent  sorts 
of  fruit,  were  pirtnted  in  all  hedges,  a  very  great  benefit  would  result  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  public ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  ca&e  we  have  little 
doubt,  when  once  it  is  more  generally  known  that  the  trees  producing  the 
exquisitely  flavoured  new  kinds,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  4farden,  antJ 
now  to  be  procured  in  most  nurseries,  are  as  hardy  and  as  prolific  as  those 
producing  the  '*  choke  neares"  of  Gerard,  or  the  commonest  sorts  l)rought  to 
market  at  the  present  day :  sorts  that  the  late  eminent  fruiterer,  Mr.  Orange, 
used  to  observe,  were  such  "  as  no  gentleman  would  eat.'*  AVe  wish  we 
could  strongly  impress  on  the  mindti  of  our  readers  this  most  important  fact ; 
vii.  that  the  very  best  kinds  of  pears  might  be  produced  with  the  very  same 
trouble  and  expense  as  arc  now  employed  to  produce  some  of  the  niost  in- 
ferior description  ;  and  that  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  the  cCcct  of  the 
tree  in  landscape,  may  be  as  good  in  a  tree  producing  a  finc-ffavoured,  juicy, 
melting  fruit,  an  in  one  producing  fruit  that  is  dry,  hard,  and  gritty,  or  flavour- 
less and  mealy. 

Propagation  and  Culture,     The  wild  pear  is  continued  by  seed  i  tnd  the 
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vnrieties  cultivated  for  their  fruit  are  budded  or  grafted  on  stocks  of  different 
kindn.  For  the  poorer  soils,  and  expotied  situations,  stocks  of  the  wild  pear 
of  the  given  locality  muftt,  doubtless,  be  the  best,  because  they  must  be 
the  hardiest ;  but  it  is  found  from  experience,  and  it  is  confiislent  with  phy- 
siological principles,  that,  on  good  soils,  or  where  the  near  is  to  be  cultivated 
entirely  as  a  firiiit  tree,  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  when  the 
stock  is  a  seedling  pear  of  some  vigorous-growing  variety.  (See  Bote  in 
A'.  CfMtrs  (PJgri,,  and  Baiuirii.  in  Diet,  des  Eaux,  Ac.)  Such  stocks,  it  has 
also  been  found  by  the  French  prdeners,  throw  the  scions  sooner  into 
bearing  than  wild  stocks  ;  though  it  is  rea^sonably  conjectured  that  the  trees 
will  not  prove  quite  so  diu-able.  When  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  pear  ia 
grafted  on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  or  the  thorn  j  or  on  the  mountain  ash,  or 
some  other  speciea  of  iSiSrhus.  It  grows  remarkably  well  on  the  common 
hawthorn;  though,  unless  the  graft  be  made  under  ground, it  does  not  form  a 
very  safe  and  durable  tree ;  because,  as  the  scion  increases  faster  in  dinrneter 
than  the  stock,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  off.  When  the  graft,  however,  is 
made  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  immediately  under  the  surface, 
the  root  swells  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  scion,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  tree  being  blown  down,  or  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  long- 
lived.  In  the  Fountain  Britlge  Nursery,  near  Edinburgh,  which  was  occupietl, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Gordon,  the  author  of  the  Gardener' t 
Dtctionarj/t  there  were  standards,  in  IHOti,  with  trunks  above  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  heads  in  proportion.  These,  judging  from  the  suckers  that  used  to 
rise  up  in  the  ground  round  the  base  of  their  trunks,  were  all  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn.  Where  hawthorn  hedges  are  planted  on  good  soils,  and 
grow  vigorously,  we  would  recommend,  when  the  hedge,  in  the  routine 
course  of  management,  is  cut  over  by  the  ground,  grafting  a  stiunp,  or  root, 
with  a  pear  scion  at  every  W  ft.  In  thi«  case,  supposing  the  stock  to  be  five 
or  six  tiniest  the  diameter  of  the  scion,  the  single  shoot  of  pear  produced  the 
first  year  by  the  scion  would  l»e  such  as  entirely  to  overtop  the  numerous 
shoots  of  the  same  year  produced  by  the  atljoining  thorn  stumps  ;  and, 
by  careful  removal  of  sucKers,  and  training  for  a  year  or  two,  the  hed^ 
would  soon  be  furnished  with  handsome  vigorous  standard  pear  trees.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  the  only  practical  mode  of  introducing  standard  pear  treea 
into  a  hedge  already  some  years  planted ;  hut  when,  on  planting  a  hedge, 
it  is  determined  to  have  htandard  pear  trees  in  it,  we  would  recom- 
mend standards  on  wild  pear  stocks  to  he  procured  from  the  nursery,  and 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  hedge  plants.  There  \h  no  such  thing  im 
accomplishing,  with  success,  the  introducti<m  of  voung  trees  among  old 
established  trees,  either  in  a  close  hedge,  or  in  a  close  wood.  In  France, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  wild  pear  trees  and  crabs  rise  up  accidentally 
in  the  seed-beds  of  hawthorns,  in  the  nurseries ;  and  are,  consequently,  planted 
out  with  the  thorns  in  the  hedgerows,  where  they  liecome  trees,  and  produce 
Iruit;  from  which  source  eionfe  good  new  varieties  have  been  obt^uned  in 
both  countries.  This  naturally  sucgests  the  idea  of  planting  pear  and  crab 
stocks  in  a  hedge  along  with  fiawinorn  plants,  in  a  regular  and  systematic 
loanuer;  and  grafting  or  budding  these  with  soituble  varieties,  when  they 
have  attained  sufficient  height  for  becoming  standards.  This,  though  not 
the  most  rapid  mode,  is  vet  by  far  the  most  economical,  of  introducing  fruit 
trees  in  hedgerows,  ^^e  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  those  who 
■re  favourable  to  our  views  in  regard  to  the  introduction  oi'  fruit  trees  in 
bed«sa«  to  introduce  into  every  newlv  planted  hedge  a  slock,  either  of  pear, 
apple,  cherry,  or  plum,  at  every  Soft.,  34Ni.,  or  40 ft.  diHtancc,  according  to 
circufrisiance*,  and  to  cause  ihe*c  to  be  truined  up  with  ^ngle  stems,  and 
grnlVed  or  budded  whcii  of  the  proper  height.  Even  if  these  plants  were  not 
trained  up  to  single  stems,  or  gnd'tetl,  they  could  never  do  any  huriu  to  the 
hedge i  because  it  i-s  will  Known,  ihut  very  goini  hedgesi  huve  been  formed  of 
oraba,  wild  peitni,  ;>  Uns  or  damsons.     The  oldest  British  writers  on 

husbuidry,  such  tt.s  r.,  Tusscr,  &c.,  have  recommended  this  practice; 
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and  the  objection  made  now  to  It  by  proprietors  w  the  same  lu*  h  wfii  in 
former  dnys.  **  The  poorc  will  breake  downe  our  hedges,  and  wee  shnll 
hftue  the  feust  part  of  the  fruit ;"  but,  notwithstanding  thi«  fcsr^  wc  repeat*  with 
Gerard,  whose  words  we  have  above  quoted,  '*  Forward,  in  the  name  of  God» 
i^rafte^  set,  plant,  and  nourish  up  trees  in  euery  corner  of  your  ground  :  the 
iat>our  is  small,  the  cost  i*i  nothing;  the  coininodit^^  is  great :  your     '  '    ] 

hiiue  plenty;  the  poore  >.hall  hauc  somewhat  in  time  of  want  to  r  r 

necessity  ;  and  God  shall  reward  your  good  niindes  and  diligence,  v  /if  /t«*/, 
p.  l4o9.)  In  the  nutumn  of  !H2§,  when  in  the  south  of  Germany,  wc  were 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  \'alue  of  the  \ii»e5  of  fruit  trees  which  bordered 
all  the  public  roads;  the  apples  and  pears  hnving  their  branches  bent  to  tiie 
ground  with  fruit.  <)n  our  return,  we  published  the  following  observations  in 
the  Gartimer'x  Magazinr^  which  were  met  by  exactly  the  name  objections 
from  our  correspondents  as  those  stated  by  iierard  to  have  been  ur^d  in  his 
lime,  nearly  300  years  ago :  —  "  The  common  objection  to  planting  fruit  trees 
in  hedges  is,  that  depredations  would  be  ma^Ie  on  them  by  the  poor;  but  \t 
is  to  avoid  such  depredations  on  the  fruit  trees  of  tlie  rich,  nnd  to  assist  in 
humanising  and  rendering  better  and  happier  the  poor,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  introducing  fruit  trees  every  where.  If  the  poor  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  rendered  what  the  poor  are  in  Wurtemburg  and  Baden,  fruit  trees  here 
would  be  as  safe  as  they  tu'e  there.  If  apples  and  pears  were  as  commonly 
grown  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  depredations  would  not  be  more  frequently 
committed  on  the  one  kind  of  crop  thnn  on  the  other.  The  chern>'  and 
the  pear  are  particularly  eligible  as  hedgerow  fruit  trees,  and  would  supply 
kirscJiewa&ser  (see  p.<i97.)  and  perry;  and  entire  hedges  might  be  made  of 
many  sorts  of  plums  and  upfilcs,  for  plum  brandy  (see  p.  CSK).)  and  cider, 
besides  the  common  culinary  purposes  of  the  fruit.*'  {Gard.  Mug.,  vol.  v. 
p.  I  la.) 

A  valuable  ai^pHcation  of 
the  new  sorts  of  pears  ia,  to 
insert  scions  of  them  on  old 
pear  trees  of  inferior  sorts, 
after  heading  the  latter  down. 
As  grafts  can  readily  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Horttculturnl 
Societies  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, by  all  who  are  fellows 
of  these  societies,  for  the 
trouble  of  asking;  and,  by 
those  who  are  not  fellows 
of  any  society,  for  a  mere 
trifle,  from  the  nurserymen ; 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse (or  not  performing  this 
important  operation  whenever 

an  opportunity  is  afforded.  It  may  be  alleged  by  some,  that  nurserymen  will 
not  sell  grafts  or  scions;  but,  if  any  refuse  to  do  this,  all  that  is  requisite  is, 
to  purclMsea  plant  from  them,  and  cut  the  shoots  oifit,  treating  these  shoots 
as  scions  for  budding  or  grafting  arc  usually  treated.  If  the  plant  is  jiur- 
chased  in  the  summer,  in  time  for  butlding  Irom  its  shoots,  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  with  the  nurseryman  for  letting  it  stand  in  the  nursery  till  the 
drawing  season,  in  the  autumn  ;  when  it  will  most  likely  have  made  a  second 
series  of  shoots,  which  may  be  eitlier  cut  off  for  gralting;  or  the  plant  may  be 
removed,  and  serve  a&a  tree.  We  mention  this,  to  show  that  no  nurseryman 
has  anything  to  gain  by  refusing  to  sell  grafts,  either  o(  fruit  trees,  or  of  any 
other  tree.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  on  grafting  cankered  pear 
trees  with  new  vigorous-growing  Flemish  sorts  will  be  found  detailed  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener**  Magazine;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  trees  in  such  a  diseaseil  state  that  their  trunks  were  eaten  through 
in  every  direction  by  an  insect  in  the   larva  state  (probably  the  DOtcob 
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pBrallclonlptfittJS  Steph^M^  or  lesser  stag  beetle,  ^,  63d* ;  in  which  a  13  the 
inakf  ft  the  Icniale,  nmtl  r  the  larva),  were,  Mfheii  cniftotl,  no  cn«H)Ietcly  ft*- 
stored  to  vigour  as  to  stop  tlic  ravages  of  this  destructive  ini^ect.  As  the 
pear  grufts  readily  on  the  diflerent  species  of  AVirlnis,  whenever  tht?se  trees 
abound  in  woods,  the)  may  be  changed  into  the  fiueKt  sorts  of  French  and 
Flemish  peiirs,  by  the  simple  process  we  huve  been  rec(iiiiiiien<ltnc. 

Acrkii'7U*f  DufMCi,  Insects,  Sfc.  The  pear,  as  a  stiuidurd  tree,  is  not  tifthle 
to  have  its  bninchan  broken  oft*  or  disfigured  by  tlie  wind ;  nor  is  it  neurly  so 
liiilde  to  canker  as  the  apple  tree.  It  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  in^ectji,  but 
certainly  not  so  much  so  in  fields  as  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  no  where  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  other  edible  fruit-bearing  i^osucea.'.  On  a  larpe  scale,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  cure  worth  attempting  for  insects  or  mildew  on  the  leaves  ;  but 
shallow  planting,  surface  maniinng,  anJ  redrafting,  are  excellent  preventives 
and  correctives  for  these  and  all  other  evils  to  which  the  pear,  and  all  other 
/f osSice«,  arc  Uahle.  The  larva  of  the  Zcuzcra  a^'sculi  Laf,,  the  Wood  Leo- 
pard Moth,  {fig.  630, ;  In  which  h  is  the  larva,  and  a  three  oi  its  Hpiraclcs  or 
breatliin£  apertures,)  lives  ui>on  the  wood  of  the  pear,  as  well  as  on  that 
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of  the  apple,  service,  quince,  and  proholdy  of  all  the  /fosbccce;  as  it  is  known 
to  do  on  the  horseclicstuut,  lime,  walnut,  bt^ech,  birch,  and  oak.  Some  idwi 
may  be  fonne<l  of  the  manner  in  which  this  insect  commits  its  ravages,  by 
ins|>ecting  fig,  C37.,  which  is  a  lonptudinal  section  of  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
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pear  tree,  to  a  scale  of  3|  in.  to  a  foot.  The  qjg  of  the  mscct  having  been  laid 
on  or  in  the  hark,  the  young  larva  appearn  to  have  entered  by  forming  a  small 
hole  at  «,  and  to  have  taken  a  downward  direction  in  the  soft  wood;  va  the 
cavity  waH  not  more  than  an  eijij;lith  of  an  inch  Mink  intt)  the  wood  till  rcachiii|; 
A,  where  it  was  rather  more  thtui  three  eighth:^,  and  ^[\s,  when  the  nection  wax 
mode,  partly  filled  with  the  excrements  of  the  larva.  At  c,  the  cavity  (K>|ri))s 
gnulimlly  to  approach  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  take  a  regular  shopc,  and 
continues  at  ulwut  half  an  inch  in  rliamcter  as  far  an  d  ;  the  diHtancc  from  b  to 
d  being  1 1  \  in, ;  and  the  distance  from  d  \o  the  circumference  of  the  tree  I  \'w>^ 
OS  shown  by  the  tnutavcrse  section  vAJ\     The  larva  of  thi:*  insect  is  of  a  deep 
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yctlow,  dotted  with  libck,  and  it  has  a  black  head  and  tail«  nod  very  powerful 
JUW8.  It  la  believed  that  it  remains  at  least  two  years  in  the  larva  state ;  a 
njonth  and  a  few  days  in  the  |>upa  slate  ;  and  two  months  or  more  as  a  per- 
ftjet  insect  or  imago.  Some  cjtceedingly  interesting  information  respecting 
this  insect  will  be  found  in  the  Mag.  \at.  Hut.  vol.ii,  p.  66.  and  291.,  and 
also  in  the  Gnrd.  Afaf/.^  vol.  xii.  j^cfdiura  canccllatura  Sou'erb,  is  a  fungiis 
that  originates  in  the  leaveit  uf  pear  trees ;  and  in  moist  seasons,  and  in  close 
situations,  it  sometimes  appears  to  a  great  extent,  occasioninis:  a  premature 
falling  of  the  leaves.  Tliere  seems  to  be  no  remedy,  but  that  of  increasing  the 
ttiriness  of  the  situation,  and  this  may  always  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  b^- 
thinning  out  the  branches  of  the  tree.  An  engraving  of  this  fungus,  which  ik 
commonly  called  the  blight,  together  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  33,  33. 

SUttUtic*,  The  oldest  pear  tnwa  in  th«  npightmurhood  of  London  are  at  Twickenluun,  «hc9V  th*y 
may  be  wen  from  50  ft.  to  HO  ft.  high,  with  truiikcftromlHin.  to  Jft.  indlanietrr;  and,  in  ill  probability, 
were  from  the  nursery  of  fierard'i "  curiou*  «nd  cunning  gmffter,  Muter  Richard  Fointer,"^«haae  real 
njune  wu  Corljrtt,  nnd  who  wai  fpithcr  to  Rif  hop  Corbett,  the  poet.  (Sec  Kncyc.  <tf  Card.,  ediL  IKSS, 

11.1U7.)     In  the  Fulham  Nurvcr-     -^  -        -   needling  pear,  9l>  year*  plaated,  which  it  GOft.  high, 
n  Nottloghamihkre,  at  Old  Hi  -  a  aettXnt  of  the  kind  known  «•  Uie  brown  dooiU 

nion,  which,  in  18^,  WA*  upw^r  ;,•  old.     It  i*  40  ft    hiffh,  with  a  head  51  ft.  in  diameter, 

-n.i  ™  ..^i.nk  >}  ft  -Mti.  in  diArapti:  I        .  -'u  to  ]H?6,  the  i-r.-,!'!..--  ..i  tKi^  tr,--.    ..n  .^  avcrft|ro,  wat 

|iO»ni  n.  year.      In  tht?  yt-sr  IKij,  it  twre  It/?  pr<  I  s.^)  pt-sm  j  And 

xiund  lUt  peck*  of  27y  ixar*  e»cb  ;  which,  w  l  ^  each  p<?ck ; 

ul  of  •  too  weight  of  pean  in  one  year     A»  tl  fmii  bcctimc* 

lAigut  .iiid  linrr^  to  that  it  requires  more  than  lOU  |!«>ar<  Il^«  lu  till  iht'  pt.-i,'ii,  now,  than  it  did  &i 
yvATt  ago.  This  increase  in  the  tise  of  the  fVult  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  Add  in  which  the 
tree  stands  being  ft-Muenliy  top-dressed  wi«b  manure.  In  Hercf-'riUhiro,  "  A  u  ry-  cKtraunlinary 
tree,  growing  on  the  (ilebe  land  uf  the  parish  of  Hotn-I^cey,  ha*  :  I  IJi  liogsbeatu 

of  perty  in  the  lainr  year,     When  the  brAOchm  of  this  tree  in  it  une  long  and 

heavy,  Hieir  extft-mf  et>d»  succeMivciy  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  ta  -M-pTal  ^rts 

where  the*  trnicheil  it,  each  Ivranch  l>ecam«  as  a  new  tre*,  and  tii  it  '  i... 

Way.     Ncirly  half  an  acre  of  land  remains  thus  covered  at  the  j  ■• 

Lranrhf^  h»vr  fMlon  over  the  hedge  irtlonn  adjoining  tneadow,  t 

In  evf'  '  -  ■  r  .(ifTi'iS  *•  I /if«7> )  B«tng  anxtous  to  know  rhi*  (.n-^ciu  -.uiL-i.j  tm,  iiH.iraici  irrr, 
Wc  n<  '■  valuc<d  friend,  residing  at  Hereford,  re»|>ecting  ii^  and  we  have  lM!«n  ravotirrd 

wilJj  I  I  <  ply  :  — I  have  been  this  morning  to  tee  the  far-famed  pear  tree,     it  once  covered 

an  ai  tL nl  would  hare  extendc<l  much  further  had  nature  been  left  to  her  own  npcfationa. 

Tt  i*  now  out  a  quarter  the  siae  It  once  hoastett ;  but  it  looks  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  when  !  saw  It, 
it  was  corcrnl  with  luxuriant  blossoma.  Tlie  original  trunk  is  still  remaimngi  and  there  are 
young  shoots  which  are  only  yet  approaching  the  ground,  hut  which  seem  nearly  ready  to  take 
ruot  in  IL  Tht  tree  would  completely  hare  covered  the  vicarage  garden  i(  iit  had  be«n  allvwed 
lo  remain.  It  Is  «ald  to  have  been  in  its  greatest  perfection  about  1776  or  IT77.  There  la 
another  tree  of  the  s^me  kind  ill  t hi.'  ii('V'l)i^>ur?i'i.xl  //.7.-/'j/.r,  .Vt/y  is.  1856"  In  ScoUantf, 
there  are  scverallarge  ))ear  lrcf>  n  ent  to  what  was  iW 

hoiue  of  Albert  Logan  of  Itefits-  of  Scotland,  MM)  the 

Ftrst  of  England),  and  which  w.i    ,  ■  t-c,  at  2 J  ft.  from  the 

grouitd,  girts  I'ifi.  It  is  of  the  kiiid  idtrica  t*iL  ifiden  krinft,  wiiKn,  in  N'Litiand,  is  generally  con. 
fidered  as  the  best  kind  of  tiee  lo  plant,  when  it  Is  wished  to  prciduce  timber.  Dr.  Neill  has  men- 
tioned anumtierar  very  old  pear  treen,  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  and  in 
ilelds  which  are  known  to  have  been  formerly  the  gardetu  of  religious  houses  in  Scotland,  which  were 
,  tfeatroyed  at  the  RefomiAtlon.  Such  trees  arc,  for  the  most  part,  io  good  health,  and  arc  abundant 
lM«rarsi  and  at  tome  of  them  must  have  been  planted  when  the  abbeirs  were  built,  they  are,  pro. 
babty,  Fnm  500  to  (300  years  old. 

i  2,  P.  (c.)  .vALviroYiA  Dec.     The  Sage-leaved,  or  AttreSan,  Pear  Tree. 

UnUifieaikm.    Dec.  VI.  Fr.,  sni..  In  a  note;  Prod.,  2.  p,  (>M. :  Don's  SJUL,  S.  p.  6iSL 
Sifmrnffme,    Polrier  8auger  D'Onrch  in  Bittt.  Phjfs.  Ecm.^  Mai,  1817,  p.  £9$. 

Spec.  Char.t  ^r.  Branches  thick.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface,  Fmit  thick,  long,  fit  for  making  perry.  Wild  and  cukiviitetl 
about  Aurtilia,  in  France.  (Dec.  Prtxi,,  ii.  p.  034.)  Introduced  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1826  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  variety, 
of  the  common  wild  pear. 

1  3.  P.  (c.)  NiVA^Lis  Lin, /it.     The  RnowyJean'd  Pear  Tree. 

Id€ntific6t*<m.     Un.  fil.  6uppl.,  ^53.  -.   lacq.  FL  Austr..  t,  l*/7  ;  Dec.  Trod.,  ?.  p.  634. }   Don'a  MtlLj 

%  p  m^ 

£#gtitHi*g     Jacq,  R   Austr,  1 107- 

Spec.  Cfmr..,  ^i\  Leaves  oval,  entire,  obtuse,  white  and  silky  benenth.  Co- 
rymbs terminal.  Fruit  glolwse,  very  acid,  except  when  ripe  and  beginning 
to  decay,  when  it  becomes  scry  sweet.  (Drr,  Prod.y  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native 
of  the  Alns  of  Austria,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  ol  10ft.  or  \2ii.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Horticultiirul  Society's  Ciardcn  in  l&i?(J,  or  before ; 
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and  is  utready  15 fl.  high^  forming  n  very  Handsome  whitc^roliagcd  tree; 
though,  as  we  think,  decidedly  only  a  variity,  or  nice,  of  the  cunitm>n  wild 
pear.  There  are  very  handsome  small  trecK  of  this  sort,  be'niiles  those  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  liarden,  at  Bagshot  in  Surrey,  and  at  Gritnston 
in  Yorkshire;  some  of  which,  in  both  places,  are  20 i\,  high,  and  ore  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  small  green  fruit. 

If  +.  P.  (r.)  sina'ica  Thouin,     The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree, 

TdtMUIciUion.     Ttiouin  M 'm   Mu»,,  1.  170.  t  fi  j  Dec.  Prod..  «.jp.  «34. ;  l>on*«  Will  ,  8  p.  mSL 
Stn>imvu$.     P.  8»nAl  D^f^f.  Art,  «.  p.  1*4-,  K  Dm  Ham.,  6.  t  ST.  i  P.  |p«riiwi  ftrr*.  Syn,  i  p,  40  ; 

the  Mount  Sinai  Medlar. 
St^rawmgB.     Mtrm.  Mu«.,  1  t.  9  ;  K.  Du  H*m.,{x  t  57.  i  Dend,  Urit.,  t,  VJ. ;  utd  our  |>lale  in  Vul.  It 

Spec.  Char, ySfc,  Very  much  branched,  and  apreading.  Buds  whitibhiy  pu- 
bescent. Leaves  ovatc-oblong,  subacute,  very  minutely  crenntcd,  whitiHldy 
pubescent  beneath ;  above  glabrous,  and  almofit  shining,  falling  off  Lite. 
{Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p,  634.)  A  native  of  Mount  Sinai,  wheru  e  it  wna  brought 
to  the  Paris  Gaiden  early  in  the  present  century,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1820.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  preceiiing  sort,  a*  hardly  to 
be  distinguishable  from  it;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  seeiJs  of  either,  if 
sowed  to  a  considerable  extent,  would  produce  plants  o(  both  kinds. 
5c  5,  P,  (c.)  «alicifo'lia  L.      The  WiJ low-leaved  Peur  Tree. 

Idtn^fieatitm.     Lin.  Suppl.  255. ;  !)«•.  Prod,  2,  a  fiSl  ;  Vkm\  Mill ,  2,  (k  CSS. 
EnitmhtgM.    PilL  Ilin..  a  p.  J74.  t  N.  f  3, ;  R  Riw.  ,  f.  1 9. 

Spec.  Char..,  Src.  Buds  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  lineor^lanceohtte,  acittc, 
entire,  hoary,  particularly  upon  the  under  surface.  The  disk  three 
times  ati  lone  as  the  petiole.  Flowers  upon  short  pedicch,  di?$po%cd  in 
corymbs,  a  tew  in  a  cor>  mb,  {Dec,  Pn*d.^  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  o\  Siberiu, 
common  in  the  deserts  between  the  rivers  Cunia  and  Tercc  ;  anil  fi>un<l, 
•Iso,  on  Caucasus,  and  in  Persia,  generally  accompanied  by  C  Oxyuc^ntha 
Iftnd  Prunus  spinosa.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  ITBO;  and  tbnns 
'»  verv  distinct  variety ;  attaining  the  height  of  iiO  ft*  or  25  ft.  There  are 
'fine  trees  of  this  sort,  20  ft.  high,  at  White  Knights. 

t  6.  P.  tc)  fLJEAGMKo'LiA  PuU,     The  Olcaster-lcBved  Pear  Tree. 

ttiaUiftcat/oa      P*ll.  Not.  Act  Pelf.,  7.  I7»y.  p.  3!k^,  7.  ;  Steutl  NotO-  IML  i  D«r.   Prod  .  SL  p.  KM.  i 

iJou'i  WUI.   £  p.  esi 
Sipvmymr.    P.  orkenlAlU  //or*,  Suppt..  52,,  frmn  the  tynonfine  of  Toumeftirt  ciled, 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Leaves  obloni;,  lanceolate,  acnte,  entire,  tomcntose  on  both 
uurfaces.  The  disk  scarcely  lon«;er  than  the  jnetiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  in.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  the  woods  of  Iberia,  Tauria,  and 
Caucasus;  and  so  closely  resembling  the  preri'tting  sort,  as,  in  our  opinion^ 
not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  b^'  any  permanent  murks.  Introduced  in 
18(K) ;  tmd  to  be  foimd  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (.tarden,  and  at  White 
Knights. 

It  7.  P,  (it.)  ^uvi^DALiPO^Ryis  Ti/.   Thc  Ahuoud-shaped  Paxr  Tree. 

tikyUJ^ation.     VUL  Cat  6tra*fa.,  3S3. ',  Dec,  »uppL,  &n  i  Dec.   Thrcnl.,  iL   p  R:H.  «  Duti*   Mill.,  S. 

afumyma.    P.  •ylv«ttris  tiagnot  &H.,  US,  i  P.  «*llciR>lla  JW<.  Ntf.,  19 

Spec.  Char,,  JSt^c.  Spiny.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  oblongs  acute,  entire  ; 
tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  ujjper  .surface. 
The  disk  six  times  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  (Dec.  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  634.)  Wild  in  rough  places  in  France,  in  IVovence,  Diiuphinv,  and 
Languedoc;  and  very  closely  resembling  the  preeedmg  sorts.  U  was 
[introduced  in  IS  10;  and  the  finest  plant  that  we  know  of  it,  in  theneigh- 
'bourhood  of  London,  in  at  Kenwood;  where  it  is  22  h.  high,  with  a  very 
irregular  picturesque  head,  and  many  uf  the  side  bninches  sweeping  the 
ground.  In  May,  it  is  completely  covered  with  white  blossoms,  and  in 
autumn  with  small  green  fruit,  which  drop  off  with  the  firiiit  nevere  frost. 

t  8.  P.  si.^f/nsis  LindL     The  (Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

t>Umitficaliom.     Lindl.  Horl.  T»«n«,«i  p.  »jf\.  i  t><»n'«  MH! ,  I  p  <«'2. 

_Pfrv»  oommunU  t,oid,  CoehM-,  p*  .«l. ;  P.  •Iniea  tl/ri^  Hhutr^  p.  W.  j  Rl  vulgo  Mm, 
XTN  ,  fjut  804,  i  the  Sandy  Poar,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  rmr  j  Sh»  tot,  Chtnrtr 
t  1148.  i  and  our  plat«  in  Vol.  1 1 


Jmfmagte,  EJmff.  Amam,  fjuc  S04, 
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ifprc.  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  cordiitc,  apicvilated,  shining,  serrated,  aiid,  when  young, 
juibescent  l>eneath.  Peduncles  corymbose.  C'alyx  glabrous  inside.  Fruit 
warted  and  bony.  {Dori't  Mi/l.,  ii.  p.  622.)  The  flowers  are  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  pink  ;  and  they  appear  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in 
1820.  The  tree  is  a  native  or  China  and  Cocliin-China ;  and  erows  to  the 
height  of  1.5  ft.  or  20  ft.  In  the  Bofanica!  Registci-^  Dr.  Lindlcy  observes 
that  P.  sinensis  diffen*  from  the  common  peiir  in  having  longer  and  greenish 
branches,  and  larger,  more  hiciil,  and  almost  evergreen  leaves ;  insipid, 
apple-shaped,  warted,  very  gritty  fruit ;  and  a  calyx,  the  inside  of  which  i^ 
destitute  of  the  down  that  is  found  on  all  the  varieties  of  the  European 
pear.  The  tree  is  perfectly  Imrdy,  anj|  it  is  ornamental;  but  it  is  worthless 
as  a  fruit  tree.  {Bui,  Beg.,  L  1^+8.)  The  tree  vegetates  very  early  in  sj)ringj 
when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deep  rich  brown  of  its  young  leaves  and 
shoots.  {Hort.  Trant.f  voh  vi,  p,  307.)  Royle  says,  tills  is  the  only  kind  of 
near  known  in  the  gardens  of  India,  into  which  it  was  introduced  from 
China;  and  that  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  English  baking  pear  than  any 
other.  (i7/«i/.,  p.  206.) 

5  9.  P,  BOLLWYLLKKiA  NA  Dec.      The  Bollwyller  Pear  Tree. 

Doc.  FL  Fr  Supfil,,  p.  MlXj  Procl.,  i.  p,e34. ;  N.  Du  H«in  ,  fi.  p  191. ;  Don**  tfilL, 


tdrntifltatim. 

fi.    P.  bollwylleri^na  J.  Bauk  HiU 


Ikrt*  Knoap.  PomoL,  2.  P-  .SS.  I.  4.,  acconlinK  to 

*  lS«uh.  HiiV,  ic,  Knoofi  PomoL,  »,  11. 
and  our  pUtc  of  thu  «peclM  in  V^ol  11 


ravingi.    J.  B«uh. 
t*in„  C  t  58. 


p.  m.  ic. ;  P.  PolW^na  Lin.  Mallt.  &i 
liricheftbach 


P.  AiiricU' 
$&.  t.  4.,  AccordlDg  (0  ne4chenti*cb  j  K,  Du 


^Bpec.  Char,,  4"c.  Buds  downy.  Leaver  ovate,  coamely  serrated,  tomen- 
tose  beneath.  Flowers  many  in  a  corymb.  Fruit  top-shaped,  small, 
yellowish  within.  {Dec^  Prod.^  ii.  p.  634.)  Cultivated  in  the  Bollwyller 
Gardens,  from  the  time  of  J.  Bauhin;  and,  according  to  Du  Hamel^ 
named  either  from  the  villaec  of  Bollwyller,  in  Alsace,  in  the  neigb-. 
bourhood  of  which  it  was  Tound  in  a  hedge,  as  wc  arc  informed  by 
Dr.  Lippold ;  or  after  a  baron  of  that  name,  in  whose  garden  it  was  ftrst 
cultivated.  It  is  a  wry  distinct  variety,  with  large  roush  leaves,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  apple.  The  ft-uit  is  turbinate, 
small,  orange  yellow,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  tree  produces  fewer  branches 
than  any  other  species  or  variety  of  pear;  and  these  branches  are  upright, 
thick,  and  rigid.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  17t^G,  haying  been  intro- 
duced by  GrEeffbr,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  at  Crooni,  and  after- 
wards to  the  King  of  Naples.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species  st  Ken- 
wood, 2f>ft.  high  ;  another,  of  the  simie  height,  at  White  Knights  j  and  one 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  34  ft.  high. 

i  10.  P.  cBENAh-A  Z)on.     The  notched-Ztwtw/ Pear  Tree. 

\j4entificati0n     D.  Don.  Prod.  Fl  Ncp,,  p.  2J7. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  6;:H.  j  Don'*  Mill.,  2.  p.  6S2, 
Emgrawing$.     Hot  Res.,  t.  Itm. ;  «tid  our  flgt,  AM,  tm. 

Spec.  ChaT.,^c.     Branchlets  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  crenated; 

glabrous  above ;  whitely  tomcntose  beneath  when  young.     Petioles  long* 
Corymbs  simple,  and 

CS8     JkSI^Bi^        ^  woolly.  Sepals  ovate, 

subacute.  {Dcv.^Prud. 
n.  p.  0)34.)  A  native 
of  Suembu,  in  UppcT 
Nepal  J  and  fouml 
from  an  elevation 
of  nearly  l2,rM)0ft. 
downward  toOtKHJft., 
and  lower.  Intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  H    630 

1820.    It  approaches  to  P.  bollwylleriium ;  but  its  leaves  are  crenated, 

not  serrated  ;  and  its  Howers  are  more  numerous.     The  fine  large  lean 
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of  thb  species  render  it  very  desirable  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Dr. 
Lindley,  after  describing  it,  says :  **  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  it  to 
brave  the  utmost  inclemency  of  climate ;  for,  in  its  own  country,  in  the 
earliest  spring,  the  leaves,  while  still  delicate  and  tender,  are  clothed  with 
a  thick  white  coating  of  wool ;  and  the  flowers  themselves  are  so  deeply 
immersed  in  an  ample  covering  of  the  same  material,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  even 
Tartarian  cold.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  the  plant 
descends  towards  the  plains,  or  as  the  season  of  warm  weather  advances,  it 
throws  off  its  fleecy  coat,  and  at  length  becomes  as  naked,  and  as  glittering 
with  green,  as  the  trees  which  have  never  had  such  rigour  to  endure.  In 
England,  it  scarcely  acquires  any  part  of  its  natural  wooUiness,  but  is  as 
naked  as  our  common  beam  tree."  (Bot.  Reg.^  t.  1655.)  There  are  plants 
of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  ;  but  their  general  appearance  seems  to  us 
much  more  like  that  of  an  A'^xz.  than  of  a  Pyrus. 


t  11.  P.  vARioLO^SA  Watt.    The  \Kc\dlb\e4eaved  Pear  Tree. 

Idcntyieation.    Wall  Cat.  680. ;  Don'i  MiU  ,  8.  p.  6SS. 
Suntmyme.    P.  PAthia  Ham.  ex  Herb.  Lin.  Soc. 
Engraving.    Our  plate  in  Vol  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  crenated,  glabrous  in  the  adult 
state,  on  long  petioles ;  when  young,  clothed  with  yellowish  tomentum 
beneath.  Umbels  terminal.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  woolly.  (i>on'<  Alttf.,  ii. 
p.  622.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon ;  where  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Royle  to  grow  to  a  great  height.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  slightly 
tinged  with  pink,  in  April  and  May  ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  pear-shaped 
fhiit,  which  remain  on  the  tree  all  the  winter,  and  even  till  the  flowers  are 
produced  the  succeeding  season  ;  and  at  last  die  ofl*  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
medlar.  It  was  introduced  in  1825,  or  earlier ;  and  a  plant,  in  the  FuUuun 
Nursery,  ripened  fruit  in  1832.  According  to  Royle,  the  fhiitis  not  edible 
until  it  becomes  somewhat  decayed.  In  the  open  air,  in  mild  winters,  this 
species  is  subevergreen  ;  and,  against  a  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
(rarden,  it  is  completely  so.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  very  hardy, 
and  of  tolerably  rapid  growth,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Vyrus  belonging  to  the  Section  Pt/rdphorum^ 
and  not  yet  introduced. 

p.  euneifhlia  Gui.  PI.  Rar.,  p.  SOS.,  Don'i  Mill.,  8  p.  6^,  i«  a  native  of  Calabria,  on  hiUt;  nkl  to 
be  allied  to  P.  parviflbra  Dtnf.^  and  P.  Mlicifblia  h. 

P.  parvifiitra  DcmC  Cor.,  78.  t  .'>8.  :  P.  ■jrlvfotria  craira   C.  Bauk.  Pin.,  |>.  i^n,  Don's  MUL,  8. 
p.  623. :  U  a  native  of  Candia,  with  rod  flowen ;  and  is  said  to  grow  from  80  (t.  to  3()  ft  high. 

P.  Michatixii  Bote  iu  Pair.  Suppl.,  4.  n.  *:l±.  Don't  MiU.,  8.  p.  eSi.,  is  a  native  of  North 
with  globose  fhiit,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft 

P.  indica  Colebr.  Wall.  PI.  Kar.  Asiat ,  8.  t  172  ,  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  688.,  is  a  native  of  the  i 
tains  of  Siihet.  in  Bengal,  with  white  flowers,  fruit  about  the  sise  of  the  wild  pvar,  and  leava 
in  the  young  plants. 

§  ii.   Mdlus. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  more  or  less  strictly  connate  at 
the  base.  Pome  mostU*  globose,  depressed,  and  invariably  having  a  con- 
cavity at  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)      This  section  includes  all  the  apples  and  crabs. 

5  12.  P.  3fA^LU8  L.     The  common^  or  wiid,  Apple  Tree. 

Identificaliun.     Lin.  Sp.,  686. ;  Smith's  Eog.  Flora,  8.  p.  368.  ;  Lindl.  Synnp.,  8d  edit,  p.  105.  |  Dtc 

Prod.  8.  p.  tiir>. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  (iiW. 
HynonyiHi-t.    P.  .Vilusinltis  H'aUr.  Scked.,  p.  215.;  .Villus  commiinis  i)f-c.  Ft.  Fr.;  Pommier  oom- 

raun,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Apfelbaum,  Ger. 
Engravlngt.    Our  plates  in  VoL  II. 
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S/tcc,  Char^t  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  woolly  on  the  under  suifacc. 
Flowers  in  corymba.  Tube  of  calyx  woolly.  Styles  glabrous.  Wild  in 
woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  Cultivated  in 
gardens,  it  is  wholly,  or  conjointly  with  other  specicij  or  races,  the  parent 
of  innumerable  varieties,  termed,  generuliy^  in  England,  cultivated  apple 
trees;  and  in  France,  ponimiers  doux,  or  pomraiers  a  couteau.  We  adopt 
the  specific  name  jIAIus,  to  indicate  wt.tit  may  be  called  the  actual  f'omi, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  though  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are 
derived  not  only  from  the  wild  apple,  or  crab,  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
crabs  of  Siberia.  We  shall  designate  these  crabs  as  varieties  of  P.  3/alus« 
and  afterwards  make  a  selection  from  the  cultivated  sorts,  of  such  bh  we 
think  suitable  for  being  planted  for  their  timber,  or  as  ornamental  trees. 
We  are  aware  that  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  mode,  as  deviating  from 
the  arrangement  given  by  De  Candolle,  who  places  the  P.  acerba  aa 
the  first,  and  P.  A/alus,  as  the  second  species  of  this  division  ;  but  it  is  90 
utterly  impossible  to  refer  the  diflerent  varieties  correctly  to  the  wild  forma 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  that  we  consider  the  priority  of 
names  as  a  matter  o^  no  sort  of  consequence.  Besides,  as  we  have,  aa 
usual,  only  indicated  our  own  deviations  from  established  authorities  in 
parentheses,  those  who  difler  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  difficultv  in 
recognising  the  names  and  descriptions  of  De  Candolle,  and  of  the  others 
who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

13.  P.  {M.)  .4Ce'rba  Dec.      The  soux-fndted  Apple»  or  common  Crab  Tree 

fniificntUm.    Dec.  Pror!  ,e  r  fiSl  j  Don'i  Mill  «.  p.fig3. 
iy«V4,    PJru*    '' 
/,  530.,   M.c 
B<At.,  I.  179. ;   ; 
Engravtrtg.    Fl,  Duu.  i-  m 

Dtxtription,  4^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenatecl,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  glabrous,  (Dire.  Prod,^  ii,  p.  635,) 
A  native  of  woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  This  form,  according  to  De 
CimdoUe,  yields  many  subvarieties  with  sour  fruit,  caUcd,  in  Brituu,  cider 
apples ;  and  in  France,  generally,  {)ommiers  a  cidre. 

t  14,  P,  (M.)  prunifo'lia  W.     The  Plum-tree-leaved  Apple  Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab. 

IdnUlfiaiUan,    Wllld.  Sp..  2,  p.  lOIR.  j  Dec.  Prod,,  2.  p.  f>J5. ;  tKm'i  MilU.  2.  p.  6i& 
t^fmm^mcM.    P  >/<tlut  0  Ait.  Hort.  Ktvi ,  'i,  t>  175. ;  ?  MUm  hf  br>da  Dfj'/.  Arh.,  S.  p.  141. 
Sngrmviiigt,     MtIL  Ic,  X,  IdQ.  i  Uid  the  pUlt^  In  our  Sccontl  Vuiuioc 

Drtcriptioii,  tf  t\  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
pubescent.  TuIh;  of  calyx  glabrous.  Styles  woolly  at  the  l>asc;  and,  aa 
appears  from  Ali/L  /f.,  t.  269.,  with  the  styles  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
mid  the  fruit  subglobose,  yellowish,  and  austere.  (Dec.  Prud.^  ii.  p.  636,)  A 
native  of  Siberia;  introduced  in  I7.'>H.  According  to  Mr.  Knight,  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  raised  by  him  are  from  cultivated  apples  fecundated  with  the 
tilossoms  of  this  tree.  The  progeny  he  found  formed  more  hardy  trees  than  any 
other  kinds,  and  that  they  prcnluced  earlier  and  more  highly  flavoured  fruit. 


u^j     x,«,.  , p.fl| 

ra  WaUr.  ScktO..  SlA  ;  itfblui  ■c^rti*  MfraL  Fl.  Par.,  VH.,  DfC. 
tru  Benf.  s  P.  iVUut  *y\yiHsS*  Pi  JMul,  t  HOI, ;  P.  MklutSmOA 
ageoii.  Fir.  ;  Molmprcltwum,  Gfr, 


It  15.   P 


(Af.)  BACCA^TA  L.     The  VwtTyJikc-Jrmlcd  Apple   Tree,  or 
Siberian  Crab. 


Itttmt^catian.     Llti.  Mant,  75 
Don 'I  MIU.,  S.  p.&WL 


Ruth.,  C3l.  i  PalL  FL  Ron.* 1 10. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p^  63S.  i 


Engratrine. 


H/Alm  tnccitu  Dc^.  ^**:*.^  ^  l**- 


'^ngratringt,     Ainra,  Ruth.j  L  31. ;  PaIL  FL  RoM-,  1 10,  j  and  the  i4»te  In  Vol.  IL 

Dt'scri/ifioTi,  ^c.  Disks  of  leaves  ovate,  acute,  ecjually  serrated,  glabrous* 
the  length  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  j^rouped.  ISepals  deciduous.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  6rj5.)  A  native  of  Siberia  and  Duliuria,  and  only  diifering  from  the 
preceding  sort,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  a  subvariety,  in  not  having  a  persist- 
ent calyx. 

5  16.  P.  (3i.)  Dioi'CA  W.    The  dioecious-jrext-rf  Apple  Tree, 

Kii/(/r<YiM/«.     WilW.  Ark.  afil  i  Hiwc.  5.  p.  I0I8. ;  Dec    Prod.,  St  p.  fi^li  ;   Don't  MiU..  ^  p.  «♦«. 
mnmmrM.    P.  »\.<isiXm  .VUhcM.  tiautv.,  5.  p.  Z>7.,  mi   Uk-  authuritY  ut    Willdt'uow  ;  .ViJu»  diciira 
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liracHpttam^  Jit.  Lca^ret  ovalt  tttnXtd^  tam^aitmt  ben^ih.  Flowert,  In  many  iiMtaiice*.  lollUry. 
Srxef  di<M7icna.  \ty  defect  C^lyx  tnmentoae.  PrUii  IttuMir,  the  tenvth  of  the  MrpAU.  Stvlei  {(labroiu 
{Dee.  Pruit.,  iL  p.  diJOv)  Cultivated  occMionally  to  Burdena  on  U»e  C'lmtinenl ;  but  we  hare  not  lecn 
it  Ul  Britain. 

t  17.  P,  {M.)  AsTBACii'Mt  A  Dfc.     The  Aatfttchan  Apple  Tree. 

tttum.     Dec.  Ptod„  2.  |V  635. ;  Doo't  MUL,  <L  p.  6*<l 
^     .1/llut  a«trac«nloM  i>MMk  Omr*.,  ed  £.  5.  p,  «4ea 

Detcriptkmt  cfr.  Leaves  ovul-oblorig,  acute,  partially  doubly  serrated,  pale 
hcoeuth,  and  tlie  nerves  there  viJlose,  above  glnbroiui,  except  beiiig  slh,'ntly 
dowjiy  on  the  niiilrib.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  about  Astrakhan, 
on  the  testimony  ot"  gardeners. 

rarieitc*  of  P.  Md/ut  cuUivatrd  for  their  Fruit.  From  the  above  forms,  we 
think  it  tnny  salbly  be  pre&umed,  that  all  the  apples  cultivated  for  the  deiii^ert  or 
the  kitchen  have  been  obtainetl,  cither  by  selection  from  seedlings,  or  from 
croii^-fcciindution ;  and  that  no  other  wild  sort  has  been  uued,  unless,  perhaps, 
we  except  Pyrus  eoronaria;  which,  however,  wc  have  never  heard  of  as  being 
ctuploycd  in  crosn^ftHrundation.  These  garden,  or  cultivated,  varieties,  as  will 
hereiitter  appear,  are  very  numerous  ;  but  the  followinjj  selection  of  sorts, 
which  are  hauidsonie-growm;;  trees,  or  have  fruit  of  a  particular  character,  has 
been  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden, 
lironi  the  collection  under  his  care :  — 

The  lied  Astrachftn.  The  tree  is  iniddle>si]eed,  with  a  branchy  head;  the  fruit 
is  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  fine  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum.  This  is  one  fortn 
of  the  sort  which  De  CandoUe  has  designated  as  P.  astrsc4nica  :  our 
No.  17. 
The  IVkUe  Aftrachan^  or  transparent  Crab  of  Moscow.  The  tree  resiembles  the 
preceding  sort,  but  bos  the  branches  tending  upwards  when  >oung,  and 
afterwards  becotning  peuduloust.  The  fruit  is  of  o  wax  colour,  with  a 
fine  bloom  on  it,  and  ia  almost  transparent.  This  is  another  form  of  P, 
(M.)  astracaniea.  tt  is  known  in  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of  the 
transparent  crab. 
The  Black  Cra6  is  a  tree  of  the  middle  stae,  with  very  dark  small  fruit,  of  no 

value  as  such. 
The  Court  pendu  plat  Is  a  remarkably  dwurf^^owing  tree,  and   so   late  in 
flowering,  that  the  leaves  are  expanded  before,  or  at  the  iiaine  time  as,  the 
flowers  ;  and,   consequently,   the   latter   are   seldom,   if  ever,  injured   by 
frost:  for  which  reason,  it  ia  commonly  called  by  ptrdencrs  the  wise  apple. 
Grafted  on  the  French  paradise  stock,  the  tree  may  be  kept  of  a  size  not 
larger  than  that  of  a  gooseberry  bush ;  in  which  state  it  will  bear  fruit 
in  abundance  and  of  good  flavour. 
The  Lmcolmhtre  Httliaud  Pippin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  blos- 
soms.    Its  truit  keeps  till  February. 
The  Tulip  A/fple  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit,  which  is  of  a  very  bright  red. 
The  riotel   Apple  has  fruit  of  a  violet  colour,  covired  witli  a  bloom  like 

that  of  the  plum. 
The  Cherry  Crab  is  a  subvariety  of  P,  (M.")  baccata.      The  tree  is  spreading, 
with  drooping  brunches;  and  the  fruit  is  numerous,  and  about  the  size  ami 
colour  of  a  large  cherry. 
The  Supreme  Cnib  ha«  fruit  ratlier  larger  than  the  preceding  sort.     The  tree 

is  oi  robust  growth,  oitd  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 
Bigg's  Kvcr/mtiiig  Crab  was  raised  in  the  Combridge  Botanic  Garden,  by 
Mr,  Blgg»«,  the  curator,  from  scctls  received  from  Siberia  in  l«14.  It  is  a 
viL'orous-growing  tree,  with  ficnduloua  branches  and  nbundtmce  of  fruit, 
Which,  in  form  and  character,  ore  intermediate  between  /-*.  (  J/.)  jpruutfolia 
and  P,  (M.)  baccata,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees  long  al'ter  (.'hriHtums. 
In  sheltered  situations,  luid  mild  winters,  tJiis  tree  appears  almost  a  sub- 
evergreen. 

General  Deicriptian.  The  apnle  tree,  whether  in  a  wild  .stole  or  cultivated,  is 
no  means  bo  naodsome  in  lorni  na  the  i>ear  tree,  though  its  blossoms  ore 
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much  more  urnoinentiil,  ami  are,  b^dea,  fragrant.  It  dddoni  ^rows  above  htblf 
ihe  ht%ht  of  the  pear  tree;  the  o\*]eHt  apple  trees  known  in  I^urope  not  being 
altove  30  ft.  or  :ioft.  in  height.  The  trunk  is  pcnerally  crooked,  and  the 
branches  rambling  horizontallv  when  young,  and  when  old  iiecoming  pen- 
dulous. The  diameter  of  ihe  rieud  is  also  often  greater  than  tlie  height  of  the 
tree.  The  ap[)!e  tree  is  much  more  liable  to  the  canker,  and  other  diseases,  than 
the  pear  tree.  Numerous  as  ore  the  varieties  of  both  apple*  and  pears,  the 
upecies  to  wliich  these  varieties  belong  may  always  be  known  in  a  moment,  by 
in.^pccting  the  leaves.  Those  of  the  apple  are  more  shortly  mucronate,  less 
evidently  ^t'mlted,  and  somewhat  more  hairy  underneath,  than  those  of  the 
pear.  The  leaves  of  the  pear  arc  elliptical,  smooth,  and  shining  abo^e,  and 
NerratecJ,  but  not  mucronate.  The  blosjioms  of  the  apple  are  tinged  with  rcti, 
and  are  frugnint;  while  those  of  the  pear  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  scentless. 
The  fruit  of  the  two  trees  is  not  less  different  than  the  leaves  and  the  flowers. 
The  apple  is  hollowed  at  the  insertion  of  the  peduncle,  depressc*!  at  top,  of  a 
softer  texture  than  the  pear,  and  less  astringent,  but  more  acid.  The  apple 
has  woody  threadi*  passing  through  it  to  the  peduncle,  ten  of  which  are  regn- 
liirjy  difiposed  round  the  capsules,  tending  towards  the  calyx  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  fruit  rots  when  these  are  broken.  The  pear  also  ha.s  these  threads ;  but  in 
that  fruit  they  lU'c  not  so  distinct,  on  account  of  tlie  gritty  matter  which  pre- 
vails* en  many  of  the  sorts,  and  esj>ecially  in  wild  pears^.  "  The  cells  arc  dif* 
ferently  shaped  in  the  two  fruits  :  in  the  apple  they  are  narrow,  and  jinointed 
at  both  ends ;  in  the  pear  they  are  obovate,  broad  exteriorly,  and  drawing  to 
a  point  Rt  the  cnil  next  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  Tlie  pear,  however  it  inay 
vary  in  shape,  size,  colour,  taste,  &c.,  by  cultivation,  is  generally  convex,  and 
lengthened  out  at  the  'laae ;  whereas  the  apple  is  always  concave  there. 
Besides  this,  the  leaves  of  the  apple  are  commonly  wider  in  pro[«}rtion  to 
their  length,  of  a  yellower  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath  ;  whereas  in 
the  pear  they  are  dark  green  above,  and  quite  smooth  on  l>oth  sides.  Their 
vascular  systeni  is  very  different,  being  loose  in  the  apple,  and  very  close  in  the 
pear :  hence  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  much  stouter,  and  more  permanent, 
than  those  of  the  former.  Lastly,  the  growth  of  these  trees  is  quite  ditfrrent; 
the  pear  being  lofty  and  upright,  the  apple  low  and  spreading."    {Marft/n's 

Gvi>graphy,  The  apple  grows  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
except  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  found  throughout  Western  Asia,  China,  and 
Japan  ;  but  not  in  North  America,  unless  we  consider  P.  coronaria  ais  a 
variety  of  P.  i1/61us.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  found  aa  far  as  West  Fin- 
land, in  lat.  esJ" ;  in  Sweden,  in  lat,  58**  or  of^ ;  and  in  Central  Russia,  to 
55**  or  60°.  The  crab  of  Europe  is  wanting  in  Siberia,  but  there  the  Siberian 
forms  of  the  species  are,  as  Pallas  assures  us,  found  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.  The  apple  is  stated,  by  Royle,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  southern 
partH  of  India,  u,ni\  also  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  ('hina  and  Japan  ;  but  it  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  wanner  parts  of  these  countries.  As  an  instance  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European  plants  into  the  north  of 
India,  Mr*  Royle  mentions  that  **  an  apple  tree  from  Liverpool,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  only  one  which  surviveil,  cost  upwards  of  70/.  l>efore  it 
was  plajited  in  the  nursery  at  Mossuree."  (I/huf.^  p.  206.)  In  Britain,  the 
apple  is  foimd  in  a  wild  state,  in  hedges,  and  on  tlie  margins  of  woods,  as  ftu* 
north  as  Morayshire,  and  tts  hiiili  as  tlie  agricultural  zone.  In  the  Highlands 
4tf  Scotland,  the  apple  tree  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Lamont.  It  is  found  wihl 
in  Ireland,  but  it  is  rare  there.  Wherever  the  apple  occurs  in  a  truly  wild 
state,  the  tree  is,  when  young,  generally  more  or  less  furnished  with  thorns; 
but  these  disappear  as  it  advances  in  age;  and,  in  fertile  soils,  the  crab,  like 
the  common  hawthorn  in  a  wild  state,  may  even  be  found  altogether  thornless. 
The  crab  never  grows  wild  except  on  loleralily  good  soils,  for  which  reason  it 
is  never  found  associated  with  the  wild  peiu'. 

Uuhirtf.  The  apple  tree  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Herodotus,  and  in 
sacred  history.     IMuny  iuforms  us  that  the  lireeks  called  the  a|»ple  Medlca^ 
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from  Media,  the  country  from  which  apple  trees  were  first  brought  into  Oreecc;; 
but  Secklcr  thinks  that  the  term  Metlica  was  more  probably  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  peach,  which  is  indigenous  in  Media.  Fiiny  not  only  menliona 
apples  of  different  kinds,  but  also  crabs  and  wildings,  which  nre  smtill  and  sour 
and,  for  that  reajson,  "have  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given  them." 
The  apple  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and 
many  of  the  sorts  took  their  names  from  the  first  grafters.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Pliny  has  stated  so  man}'  particulars  as  facts,  respecting 
the  apple  (such  as  turning  the  fruit  red,  by  grafting  it  on  the  mulberry,  &.c.), 
which  are  well  known  to  be  physiologically  imposiiible,  that  very  little  confi- 
dence is  to  be  placed  in  statements  by  him  of  any  kind.  The  apple  was,  in  all 
ftrobabtlity,  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  as  well  ai  the  pear;  and, 
ike  that  fruit,  perhaps  reintroduced  by  the  heads  of  religious  houses  on  their 
establishment,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity'.  According  to  FuUcr, 
pippint:)  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  tune  of  Henry  VIII, ;  and 
they  were  planted  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex  ;  but  it  i*  altogether  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  were  not  abundance  of  apple  trees  in  the  country  long 
before  that  time-  The  golden  pippin  is  said  to  nave  been  originateti  at  Par- 
hant  Park  in  Sussex,  as  the  Ribstone  pippin  was  at  Hibstonc  Park  in  York- 
shire, The  best  apples,  in  Gerard's  time,  were  the  queening,  pearmains, 
the  paradise,  and  some  other  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  seven ;  but,  he  savs, 
there  are  a  great  many  others ;  adding,  that  Kent  **  doth  abound  with  apples 
of  most  sorts."  He  afterwards  mentions  that  he  has** seen  in  the  pastures 
and  hedgerows  about  the  grounds  of  a  worshipful  gentleman's  dwelling, 
two  mtleii  from  Hereford,  called  Master  Roger  Bodnome,  so  many  treeii  of  all 
sorts,  that  the  servants  drink,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  drinkc  but  that 
which  is  made  of  apples."  (Herbal,  p.  14^9.)  Herefordshire  appears  to 
have  been  noted  for  its  trees  and  its  cider  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  some 
of  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  existence  arc  believed  to  be  in  England,  and  in 
that  county.  Parkinson  describes  67  vjiricties  of  apples;  and  the  number 
fieems  to  have  been  constantly  increat^ing  to  the  present  time.  A  great  many 
excellent  sorts  have  been  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  P.H.S. ;  and  many, 
alsojon  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America  j  the  whole  of  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  there 
■re  now  (1836)  upwards  of  1400  distinct  sorts,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  to 
which  number  additional  sorts  are  being  added  every  yearj  and  their  compa- 
rative merits  estimated. 

Prafirrtiet  and  Lhes.  The  wood  of  the  ajmle,  in  a  wild  state,  is  fine-grained, 
hard,  and  of  a  brownish  colour;  luid  that  of  the  cultivated  apple  is  said  to  be 
of  a  dttll  finer  and  closer  grain,  which  is  a  result  of  cultivation  contrary  to 
what  is  usual.  The  weight  of  the  wood  of  the  a[>ple  tree  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  a  green  state,  it  weighs  from 
4-W  lb.  to  ti(i  lb.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  it  loses  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of 
it*  bulk  in  drying,  and  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight.  The  wood  of  the  cultivated 
wcisihfi  heavier  than  that  o'i  the  wild  tree,  in  the  proportion  of  al>oiit  06 
to  46,  These  particulars  will  be  fotiml  given  more  in  detail  in  the  DicltQunaire 
det  Eaus  ci  da  FortU  ;  in  which  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  wood  of  the  pear 
is  incomparably  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  apple.  In  Britain, 
a|>ple  tree  wood  was  formerly  a  gocd  <leal  used  in  turnery,  and  as  cogs  (or 
wheels,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  was  found  very  durable.  The  tree,  as  an 
object  in  landscape  scenery, cannot  be  recommended  as  harmonising  well  with 
other  forms;  but,  as  it  has  a  chiuncter  of  its  own,  and  as  the  fruit  is  of  the 
createst  use  to  the  pour,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  it  deserves  introduction 
liito  every  hedgerow,  and  evay  orchard.  For  hedgerow^,  it  is  more  especinlly 
dckiratile,  as  though,  not  »o  ^Ktit;iftte  m  the  pear,  it  does  very  little  injury 
to  the  crof}H  by  its  shade;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  nurseries  und 
marl'  ,   the  former  more  especially,  young   trees  of  almost   every 

kin<l  i'T  the  shade  both  of  the  upple  and  the  peor.     Tiiis  is  strik- 

ingly cxcfiiijuncd  in  the  Goldworth  and  Knaphill  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  where 
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certAin  evergreens^  such  as  the  balm  ot  Gileatl  and  several  other  firs,  the 
points  of  the  leading  shoots  of  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  frosts 
ot  April  and  Mhv,  arc  alwaya  Bown  under  old  apple  and  pear  trees.  The  crub 
is  usod  a«  R  etock  for  the  cuitivated  apple,  and  for  all  the  other  species  and 
varieties  of  this  division  of  the  genua  ;  but,  ns  we  have  before  ob&erre«i,it  will 
not  serve  as  a  stock  for  the  pear,  or  any  of  the  plants  includ&l  in  that»  or  th« 
other  divisions  of  Pynxs.  In  France,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Uennany.  the 
thorny  wild  apple,  or  crab,  is  formed  into  live  hedges,  the  branches  of  which^ 
according  to  A|?rieola,  are  inarched  into  each  other,  in  order  to  give  tbem 
more  strength  to  resist  cattle.  The  fruit  of  the  crab,  in  the  forests  of  France, 
is  a  great  resource  fur  the  wild  boar;  and  it  is  also  given  in  that  country  to 
swine  and  cows.  A  drink  of  it,  called  l>oi!saoD,  is  made  in  sonte  parts  of 
France,  aa  well  as  in  Endand ;  and  verjuice  is  a  well-known  description  of 
vinegar,  produced  from  the  most  austere  of  the  fruit.  The  hark  alibrdii  a 
yellow  clyc;  and  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Pooiatuu],  according  to  Gerard,  was  so  called  from  it^  being  anciently  made 
of  the  pulp  of  apples  b^en  up  with  "  swine's  grease  "  (lard)  and  rose-water. 

The  uses  of  the  apple  as  an  eatable  fruit  are  very  numerous.  Apples  are 
equally  good  for  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert;  and  they  are  not  onlv  luted  in 
various  dishes  by  themselves,  but  enter  into  numerous  combinations  with 
other  fruits.  In  confectionery,  apple  jelly  forms  a  most  beautiful  medium  for 
preserving  Siberian  crabs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit;  and  dried  apples 
(beautins)  are  prepared  in  great  numbers  in  Norfolk,  by  drying  them  slowly 
in  bakers'  ovens  after  the  bread  luui  been  drawn,  and  occasionally  taking  them 
out  and  pressing  theui  with  the  hand  to  flatten  them,  till  they  ore  perfectly  soft, 
and  of  a  rich  deep  brown,  when  they  are  considered  fit  for  the  London  market. 
Medicinally,  apples  are  reckoned  particularly  cooling,  and  excellent  in  all  intlam- 
matory  disorders ;  and  apple-water  h  a  most  refreshingdriuk  in  fevers.  In  France, 
a  kind  of  jam,  or  rob,  called  raisiue,  (see  p.  698.)  is  prepared  by  boiling  apples  in 
new  wine.  A  kind  of  wine  i^  also  made  from  apples,  with  water  and  sugar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  made  id  Britain.  Apple  wine,  how- 
ever, as  Phillips  observes,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  cider  made  firom  golden 
pippins,  from  wluch  a  spirit  is  extracted  equal  to  brandy  for  preserving  fruit, 
or  mixing  in  made  wines  or  liquors.  (Pow,  Jirit,,  p.  55. V  A  liquor  is  made  by 
distillation  from  cider,  in  North  America,  which  is  called  cider  brandy ;  anil 
ft  very  strong  spirit  i.s  obtained  by  allowing  the  cider  to  freese,  and  then 
drawing  off  the  part  that  remains  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which,  of  course,  eontains 
all  the  alcohol.  The  Americans  also  make  a  liquor,  which  they  call  pomona 
wine,  by  adding  1  gallon  of  brandy  to  6  oC  new  cider  alter  it  is  racked  off, 
*•  This,  when  8  or  13  months'  old,  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  wuie.**  {Encyc, 
Amer.^  vol.  i.  p.  308.) 

Cider.  The  most  celebrated  counties  in  England  for  making  ci*ler  are.  Here, 
fbrdshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Devonshire;  and  the  cider  of  the  two  former 
counties  is  esteemed  much  the  best.  NN'orcestershire,  we  are  told  b^  Dr. 
Nash,  as  quoted  in  Pitt's  Suroei^  of  Worcestershire^  p.  149,,  was  famous  tor  its 
fruit  trees  even  in  the  time  of  lleury  III. ;  but  Herefordshire,  though  it  con- 
tains many  very  old  tipple  and  pcur  trees,  and  has  some  very  old  cider 
orchards  planted  in  the  reign  o(  llenry  VI II.,  was  not  generally  considered 
ftS  a  fruit  country  till  the  tin>c  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  first  pai-t  of  whose  reign 
"  orcharding,"  as  it  was  called,  became  general  throughout  the  county.  {HerC' 
Jvrdtfiire  Rcjmrt^  p.  79.)  At  this  period,  Evelyn  tells  us,  "  by  the  nubie 
exertions  of  Lord  Scuilumore,  of  Hom-Lacey,*'  and  other  gentlemen,  Here* 
fordshire  became,  in  a  manner,  "one  entire  orchard."  (Pomofta,  fol.  London, 
1079.)  It  is  a  remarkable  IVature  in  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire 
apple  orchards,  thai  the  ground  is  aiwuys  cropped  under  the  trees;  it  being 
ft  maxim,  in  the  former  county,  that  an  "  orchard  is  gencndly  raised  with  most 
success,  and  at  least  expense,  in  a  hop  yard;  the  ground  under  this  culture 
being  always  well  tilled  and  maiiured,  as  well  as  fenced  against  every  kind  of 
cnem)."  (Herefordshire  Heport^  p. 83.) 
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Dkreetiamtf^  mabftf  Oder.  The  colours  of  good  cider  fruits  are  red  and 
vdlow;  and  the  colour  to  he  avoi<led  is  preen,  as  afTording  a  liquor  of  the 
hftrshesty  and  generally  of  the  poorest,  quality.  The  pulp  should  be  yellow, 
and  tiic  taste  rich,  and  somewhat  wHtringent.  **  Apples  of  a  small  size  are 
always,  if  equal  in  quality,  to  he  prefcrre<l  to  those  of  a  larger  flize,  in  order 
that  the  rind  and  kernel  may  hear  the  grentcHt  proportion  to  the  pulp,  wliich 
aObrds  the  weakest  and  most  watery  juice."  {Ilcrrf,  Rt^K^  p.  8+.)  To 
prove  thiji,  Dr.  8ynionds  of  Hereford,  about  the  year  |H6f>,inade  one  hopahead 
of  cider  entirely  from  the  rinds  and  cores  of  apjilcB,  and  another  from  the 
pulp  only,  when  the  first  was  found  of  extraordinary  strength  and  flavour  5 
while  the  latter  was  sweet  and  biBipid.  (Ibid.) 

In  Hrrefurdthire  ami  Worcetteriktre  the  fruit  is  suffc-red  to  hang  on  the  tree 
till  it  is  ripe  enough  to  fall  of  itself.  When  gathered,  «t  is  laid  in  heaps  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  weatlier;  unless  a  frost 
cornea  on,  when  the  fruit  should  be  carefully  covered  with  htraw.  Each  sort 
should  be  kept  separate;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  sorts  ripe  at  the  some 
time  should  be  ground  together*  The  object  of  this  ifl,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
reduced  in  the  mill  into  a  homogeneous  mass  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
choosing  fruit  of  the  same  kind,  or,  at  leasts  of  the  same  degree  of  ripeness,  to 
be  put  into  the  mill  at  the  same  timer  Whea  ground,  the  fruit  should  be  mixed  ; 
as  ciders  made  from  mixed  fruit  arc  always  considered  the  best.  The  cider-mill 
(^ee  Encyc.ofCoi.Aich.^^i^.  I  l8l.)  confcists  of  acircular  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  broad  wheel,  about  ti^  feet  in  d'mmetcr  and  one  foot  wide,  which  is  drawn, 
by  a  horse,  in  a  circular  trough  of  stone  aliout  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  deep. 
In  thifl  trough  the  apples  are  placed  (great  care  having  been  taken,  first,  to 
pick  out  all  that  appear  to  be  what  is  called  black  rotten);  and  the  grinding 
proc(^edt  slowly,  a  free  access  of  air  being  allowed  to  the  fruit  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  mass,  in  which  the  rinds  and  kernels  are  scarcely  distin« 
guishnble  from  the  pulp.  The  mass  is  then  suffered  to  remain  ^4  hours  in  an 
ojn'u  tub,  fully  exposed  to  the  air;  and  it  \^  afterwards  put  into  hair  cloths, 
jmd  prc'$>sed  ;  the  juice  being  de|)i^sited  in  casks,  which  are  not  quite  filled,  and 

bicK  are  left  in  the  open  air.  If  left  to  itself",  the  cider  would  be  subjected 
three  fermentations:  1st,  the  vinou«^,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  strength} 

diy,  the  acetous,  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  would  »oon  change  it  into 
vinegar;  and,  3dly,  the  putrefactive,  by  which  it  would  l>ecome  insipid,  and 

tally  unfit  for  dsc.    The  cidcr-maker  should  watch  the  height  of  the  first  fer- 

utution,  which  is  indicated  hy  nome  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor 

to  the  top.     The  ci'  J  then  be  racked  off,  and  the  lees  filtered 

h  linen  bags.     Tlie  J  the  cider  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 

Hua  operation;  and,  if  it  W  \uii  inncd,  and  well  executed,  the  liquor  will  l>e 

S"  ctiy  dear  and  bright.  The  casks  should  still  want  4  or  5  gallons  of 
full,  and  should  stand  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  a  bung  being 
y  put  over  the  hole,  till  the  end  t>f  March,  when  the  liquor  should  bo 
r*"!'— '  "'^'  into  clt-an  CMsk%,  which  »>lionld  be  completely  filleil,  ajid  ■'  ■  1  ■■  • 
ti  i.  Thcusuid  produce  of  an  apple  tree  is  from  one  to  two  hvp 

ii  will,  iniilr  r  flw  most  favourublc  circuuistances,  vicld  one  .:  „  ,. — I 
cider;  but,  i'  H>nfy,  it  require*  three  trees  to  produce  two  hogi»- 

s.     8onic  <j  :  kiiuL-<  of  ^i|j|»leji,  such  as  the  Hagloe  crab  and  the 

Slirc  apple  fboth  ceicbrutt  i  .  «.),  will,  in  tliy  seasons,  only  yield  a 

hogshead  of  cider  from  thrr-   I.  t  fruit,  or  the  produce  of  three  trees. 

The  bc«»t  time  for  bottling  ciilcr  t-*  when  it  t»  twi>  years  old  ;  and,  if  well  made, 
gnd  o(  Nound  quality,  the  IlcrclorcUhirc  and  Worcc«terbhu"e  cider  vtill  keep 
8<>  or  .'iO  vears.  Cl'or  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  method  oS'  making 
in  iicrcfordBbire  and  Worcestershire,  see  Enrtfcloptrdia<)f  Voltage  Arrh- 
Herrfordahur  Ntporf,  and  Pott's  Survey  of'  Wttrcctterthire ;  and  ^ot 
of'  the  mill,  prews,  aiui  other  utensih  necessary,  wee  EncyclofMndia  of 
ure.) 

rollers  arc  employ c<l  instead  of  mills ;  nnd  the  afiples  are 
,  HT  crushed,  inste^iid  of  being  reduced  to  a  hojnogeneoufl  tniiM  j  and 
3  u  2 
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the  jtiicc  U  strained  through  reed  or  straw  matSf  instcsid  of  hair  cloths. 
Ndtlicr  ilie  appies,  nor  the  pulp,  arc  exposied  to  the  open  air;  and,  if  any  rain 
f«Ula  o(i  tht;  fruit  whUe  it  is  being  gathered,  it  is  considered  un&t  for  use.  The 
cider  of  Devonshire  \a  sweet,  but  weak,  and  will  not  keep  good  lUftoy  years. 
Another  point  ordifierence  is,  a  clause  generally  inserted  in  tike  leases  in  Dcirou- 
shirc»  that  no  crops  shall  be  grown  under  the  trees  in  the  apple  orchards.  The 
lii|iior  is  not  racked  off  so  soon  as  in  Herefordshire;  and,  should  the  acetous 
fermentation  have  been  allowed  to  come  on,  it  is  stopped,  by  adding  a  bottle 
of  French  brandy,  half  a  gallon  of  cider  brandy,  or  a  paitfid  of  sound  old  cider, 
aad  exposing  the  cask  to  a  cooler  air.  {See  Encydopmtl^  cf  Agfrictdturt^  2d 
edit.,  p.  4 131.) 

In  Ireland,  a  mixture  of  every  sort  of  apple,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated, 
is  thought  to  make  the  best  cider.  "  Owing  to  &  considerable  admixture 
of  crabs,  the  Irish  cider  is  always  more  sour  than  the  English;  and  this  is  a 
Duality,  when  not  too  predominant,  for  which  it  is  valued  by  the  natiirefl. 
(^Lardnrr*t  Cydoptrdia,  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy.) 

In  ScotJandt  cider  has  not  hitherto  been  made ;  but,  as  the  climate,  especially 
ill  all  the  low  lands  of  the  country,  is  drier  and  warmer  than  tliat  of  Jreliuid, 
and  is  consequently  better  adapted  for  ripening  fruit,  if  apple  trees  were  intro- 
duced into  the  hedgerows,  in  some  places;  and,  where  this  could  not  be  done, 
if  large  orchards  were  planted  adjoining  the  farm>houses,  cider  might  be  oa 
common  a  beverage  there  as  in  England. 

/«  Numutndi/,  cider  wus  made  before  it  was  in  England;  and  the  art  of 
making  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  that  country  from  Spain ;  where, 
however,  it  is  no  longer  practised.  The  Norman  mode  of  making  cider  closely 
resembles  that  generally  practised  in  Devonshire.  The  Normans  gather  their 
apples  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  thctn  closely  shut  up  in  rooms,  till  ready 
for  the  press,  in  which  they  are  crushtxl,  or  broken;  and  the  juice  is  strained 
through  a  reed  or  bast  mat.  The  Normans  prefer  sweet  apples,  or  sweet  and 
bitter  applets  mixed.  The  cider  is  sweet,  like  that  of  Devonshire;  but»  though 
beady,  It  has  not  much  body.  The  strongest  rarely  keeps  more  than  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  best  drutd(  from  the  cask  when  quite  new. 
Normandy  is  the  only  part  o(  the  Continent  where  cider  is  a  staple  article  of 
commerce. 

In  Atturricat  cider  is  almost  a  universal  beverage  in  New  England,  and  in 
the  middle,  and  some  of  the  western  states.  The  fruit  is  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  tree  till  it  is  tlioroughly  ripe,  and  it  is  then  gathered  by  hand  ;  or,  if  the 
trees  are  (ihuken,  great  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  ground  with  coarse  cloths 
or  Russian  mats,  to  prevent  die  apples  from  being  bruised.  When  gathered, 
the  apples  arc  hiid  in  heaps  in  a  room,  and  kept  carefully  from  the  rain  or 
dew.     In  grinding,  care  is  taken  to  reduce  "  tht)  whole  fruit,  skin  and  seeds,  to 

fine  pulp,  and  to  perform  the  operation  in  cool  weather.  The  lute  Joseph 
Cooper  of  New  Jersey  has  observed  emphatically,  that  *thc  kmger  a  cheese 
[that  is,  the  mass  of  apple  pulp]  lies  after  being  ground,  before  pressing,  the 
better  for  the  cider,  provided  it  escapes  fermentation  until  the  pressing  is 
completed,"  {Kcnricli't  Amcr'wan  Orc/iardtAt,  [i.  llil.^  In  some  coses,  the 
pomace,  or  mass  of  pulp,  is  suiTcred  to  remain  a  week  or  ten  days  after  it  is 
ground,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  press  (provided  the  weather  be  not  too 
warm),  stirrini!  the  mass  every  day.  {Ibid.) 

Mode  of  prcparUtg  ttw  Sweetmeat  hiou<n  in  France  by  the  Name  of  Raisme 
contpase.  This  is  u  very  ijtvourite  sweetmeat  with  the  Parisians ;  and  it  is 
made  by  boiling  any  given  quantity  of  must,  or  new  wine,  till  it  is  diminished 
one  half,  skimming  it  continually  as  fresh  scum  arises,  and  afterwards  strain- 
ing  the  liquor  :  tlien  take  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  and,  putting  thetn 
into  the  raisin^,  let  it  sinmier  gently,  stirring  it  continually  with  a  long  wooden 
spoon,  till  the  apples  become  thoroughly  atnalgamated  with  the  liquor,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  s])ectea  of  marmalade,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
When  prepared  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  nusine,  after  the  first  boiling, 
skimming,  and  straining,  should  be  set  for  2i  hours  in  a  cool  place,  when  a  sidine 
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liquor,  like  a  scum,  will  nppcar  on  the  Hiirface :  this  must  be  removed,  and  the 
liquor  strained, before  it  is  mixed  with  apples,  a*  before.  This  scum  is  the  tartaric 
Bcid,  which  would  spoil  the  raisine,  and  prevent  it  from  keepinp»  but  which  in  not 
perceivable  when  the  grapes  Imve  ripenetJ  in  a  southern  climate.  The  raisinc.whcn 
properly  prepared,  is  sweet,  but  with  a  slight  flavour  of  aridity,  like  lemon  mixed 
with  honey.  The  best  raisine  in  that  of  Burgundy.  In  Normandy  ti  similar 
marmalnde  is  composed  of  cider  and  pears  ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  other 
kind»  being  apt  to  ferment.  In  some  cases,  the  pear*  arc  put  into  an  cartticn 
vessel  without  water,  and  placed  in  a  bidter's  oven  after  the  bread  has  beta 
drnwn^  previously  to  mixing  with  the  cider.  The  best  raisine  is  considered  very 
wholesome,  particularly  for  children,  who  eat  it  spread  on  bread,  and  for  per* 
son*  in  delicate  health,  who^e  stomachs  will  not  bear  butter,  and  is  in  France 
what  marmalade  is  in  Britain,  and  more  especially  in  Scotland.  Ilaisine  ia 
abundant  and  cheap  in  Paris  ;  where,  however,  a  composition  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  it,  made  of  honey  and  water,  instead  of  wine;  an  imposition 
which  uiay  be  detected  by  putting  the  raisine  in  water,  with  which  it  will  not 
unite  if  pure.  In  Italy^  the  raisine  is  eaten  with  preparations  either  of  Indian 
corn,  or  of  maccaroni,  to  give  a  flavour  to  these  dishes.  (^Xonvcau  Court 
Comp/et  (VAgrxcuilure^  tome  xiii.  p.  44.) 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions,  The  apple  tree  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  which  was  eaten  by  Eve  in  Paradise; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fxct,  that  the  apple  tree  ia  also  distinj^uit^hed  by  legends 
in  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Druids.     The 

Itagans  believed  that  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesj>eride3,  which  it  was  one  of  the 
abours  of  Hercules  to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  dragon  that  guarded  them 
aud  never  slept,  were  apples ;  though  modern  writers  have  supposed  them 
oranges.  (See  Enrtfc,  of  Onrd.,  edit.  1835,  p,  4,  and  p.  5.)  In  the  Edda^  we 
are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  the  power 
of  conferring  immortality  ;  and  which  were,  consequently,  reserved  for  the 
godst  who  ate  oi'  tliem  when  they  began  to  feel  theuisclvea  growing  old.  The 
evil  spirit  Loke  took  away  Iduna  and  her  Dp[>lc  tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest, 
where  they  could  not  be  found  by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  malicious 
theft,  every  thing  went  wrong  in  the  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm  ; 
and,  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  mind,  no  longer  paid  the  tame  attention  to 
the  affiiirs  of  the  earth ;  and  men,  having  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into 
evil  courses,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit.  At  length,  the  gods 
finding  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains  of 
vigour,  and,  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree  The  druida 
ptud  particular  reverence  to  the  ajiple  tree,  because  the  mistletoe  wns  8up[>o.sed 
to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak  ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  usefuluetfs 
of  the  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  ihc  apple  was  cultivated  in 
Britain  from  the  earhest  ages  of  ^*hich  we  have  any  record;  and  Glastonbury 
yviia  called  the  apple  orchard,  from  the  great  quantity  of  apples  grown  there 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  (HScc  p.  liii.) 

Hercufcs  was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  name  of  Melius;  and 
apples  were  offered  at  his  ultors.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  river  Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Hercules ;  when  some  youths,  recollecrtug  that  an  apple  l)ore  the  same  name 
as  a  sheep  in  Greek  (metoii),  oflcred  an  apple,  with  four  little  sticks  stuck  in 
it,  to  resemble  legs,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sl^^ep  ;  and,  after  that  period,  the 
MiganH  always  considered  the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  (8eo 
Meid't  Hut.  and  Lit.  Jiot.,  vol.  i.  p.  103.)  In  Britain,  as  we  have  already 
ttotcd,  the  apple  tree  hai  l>een  held  in  respect  ever  since  the  time  of  tliu 
druids.  The  ancient  Welsh  bardu  were  rewarded  for  excelling  in  song  by 
"  the  token  of  the  apple  spruy  ;"  and  (iwniclimal  thus  siugi ;  —  "  The  nomt  of 
t'  ■    •  ■  I    ••  '  trting  l>lo8soms,  proiid   covering  of  the  wooiIh,  deehires 

t  K  to  the  place  of  hia  aflections."  (Davii'i''i  WrUh  Itantt.) 

'*  L  i.  ..,  the  farmers  and  their  men,  in  Derotishirc,  take  a  large 
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bowl  of  dder,  with  a  toast  b  it ;  and,  carrying  it  in  state  to  the  orchard,  tllC]r 
falute  the  apple  trees  with  much  ceremony,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  well  the 
next  season.  Thiii  salutation  consistt;  in  throwing  some  of  the  cider  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  hranches  ;  and  Iheii, 
forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of  old,  set  up  their  voices, 
and  sing  a  song,  which  may  be  found  in  Brand*s  Pojjutar  AntujvitietJ**  ( Afrt, 
Braif*t  Borden  of  the  Tavier  and  the  Tcftj/,  vol.  i.  p.  335.)  In  Hone's  Kvrrp 
Dai/  ^ofj/?,  this  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with  some  alisht  variation.  It  la 
there  stated,  that  the  former  and  his  men,  after  making  their  oblation  of  cider, 
encircle  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  repeat  three  times 
the  song,  which  is  as  folbws  :  — 

"  Hcn'f  to  tbee.  old  oppte  tree. 
Whence  thou  tanjtl.  bud»  iuh)  whence  thou  majH  btov; 
And  whence  thou  nujrst  bear  appin  enow. 
Ujit»  ftill  I  cani  aiU! 
Biuhel  —  bujiiiel  ^  UGlufullt 
And  my  nockcU  full  too! 

Huxn!!** 

This  is  sometimes  done  on  the  Twelfth  Night  Eve,  as  weU  M  <m 
Eve;  and,  at  the  former-mentioned  festival,  when  the  song  is  $iivhed^ 
whole  party  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  wliich  they  find  bolted  agiunat 
them  by  the  females,  who  were  left  at  home,  and  who  refuse  to  open  the 
door  till  some  one  of  the  party  "  has  guessed  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  ^ne^ 
rally  some  nice  little  thing,  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is  tne  reward  of  him 
who  first  names  it."  (Every  Day  Book^  vol.  i.  p.  42.)  In  Brand's  Papular 
AntjmdticMf  the  following  is  stated  as  another  mode  of  performing  this  charm  : 
—  Tne  farmer  and  his  workmen  go  out  into  the  orchard,  after  aup[)er,  on  the 
eve  of  Twelfth  Night,  with  a  large  milk-pan  full  of  cider,  having  roasted 
apples  pressed  into  it,  "  Out  of  this,  each  person  in  compnny  takes  what  is 
called  *  a  clayen  cup,*  that  is,  an  earthen  cup  full  of  liquor ;  and,  standing; 
under  each  of  the  most  fruitful  o^  the  apple  trees,  and  passing  by  those  that 
are  not  good  bearers,  he  addresses  it  in  the  following  words  :  — 

'*  Health  to  tlioe,  goeid  apple  tree, 
Well  to  Iww,  [jocketftil*.  hatfuU, 
PecllAil*,  buahelbagfuli !" 

And  then,  drinking  part  o^  the  contents,  he  throws  the  rest,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  roasted  apples,  at  the  tree.  At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  n 
shout,"  In  Herefordshire,  Dnmd  tells  us  that,  *'at  the  approach  of  evening, 
on  the  vi^il  of  the  Twdf^h  Day,  the  farmers,  with  their  friends  and  scriiTmis, 
meet  together,  and  about  6  o*clock  walk  out  to  a  field  where  wheat  is  growing. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  12  small  fires,  and  one  large  one,  arc 
lighted  up.  The  attendants,  headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the 
company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  ft-eelv  on  these  occasions,*  A  circle  is 
formed  round  the  lar^  fire,  when  a  general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place, 
which  you  hear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages  and  ficUs.  Sometimes 
50  or  60  of  these  fires  may  he  all  seen  at  once.  This  being  fioij^hed,  the 
company  return  home,  where  the  good  housewife  ami  her  maids  are  prejwring 
a  good  supper,  A  large  cake  is  always  provided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
After  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the 
wainhouse,  where  the  following  parti^:ular^4 are  observed  :  —  The  master,  at  the 
head  of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup  (gcnernlly  of  strong  ule),  and  stands  oppo- 
site the  first  or  finest  of  the  oxen.  He  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast : 
the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressing  each  by 
his  name.  This  being  finished,  the  large  cnke  is  produced,  and,  with  much 
ceremony,  put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above  mentioned. 
The  ox  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head.  If  he  throw  the  cake 
behind,  then  it  is  the  mistrt^ss's  perquisite;  if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the 
boosy),  the  bailiff  himself  claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to  the 
house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  locked ;  nor  will  they  be  opened  till  sonic 
joyous  songs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining  admittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
jollity  ensues,  and  whiL'h  lasts  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,"  Pennant,  in  his 
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Tour  in  Scotland^  epeddng  incidentally  of  the  English  cttstoins  respecting 
cider,  among  others,  which,  he  says,  they  derived  from  the  Danes,  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  servants,  after  the  gathering  of  the 
apple  liar^'cuts,  anciently  feasted  on  cokes  luadf  with  caraway  and  other  seeds 
in  them,  and  soaked  with  cider.  The  wassail  bowl,  drunk  on  AlUHallow 
E'en,  Twelfth  Day  Eve,  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  other  festivals  with  the  church, 
was  compounded  of  ale,  sii^r,  nutmeg,  and  roosted  apples^  which  every  ner- 
Bon  partook  of;  each  taking  out  an  apple  with  the  spoon,  and  then  drinking 
OMt  of  the  bowl.  Sometimes  the  roasted  apples  were  brijised  and  mixed  with 
milk,  or  white  wine,  iuxStcad  of  ale  ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  cuutitry,  apples 
were  roastcil  on  a  string,  till  they  drop[>ed  off  into  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale  be- 
neath, which  was  culled  lamb's  wool.  The  reason  of  this  name,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  compounds  of  apples  and  ale,  being  ^iven  to  the  wassail 
bowl»  is  dilfcrently  explained  by  dirtiirent  writers.  Braiui  attribute*  it  to  the 
softness  given  to  the  liquor  by  the  apples  and  the  sugar ;  but  Vullanccy  says  it 
arose  from  the  lamb's  wool  being  drunk  on  the  31st  of  October,  All-Hallow 
E'en  ;  "  the  first  day  of  November,  bein^  liedicated  to  the  an^el  presiding  over 
fruit,  seeds,  &c.,  ami,  therefore,  nnined  hn  Mas  Ubhal,  that  is,  the  <lay  of  the 
apple  fruit ;  and  this,  being  pronoimced  lamosool,  soon  became  corrupted  by 
the  English  into  lamb'^  wooK  l^hakspc^ire  alludes  to  the  cu&tom  of  putting 
roasted  apples  in  ale,  in  the  Midtnmnier  Xight't  Drtnm.  When  Puck  is  de- 
scribing his  feats,  he  says,  — 

"  Sotnctimn  I  lurk  \f\  a  gCMtii*'*  tMWl, 
In  vtry  Uken^w  gfii  roAitcdl  ctab  ; 
Anil,  when  ific  drlnkj,  jiKalntt  h«r  lip*  I  bnit, 
And  on  her  witbcr'd  drwLap  i*our  Ihc  ate.'* 

(See  Et^Tif  Dfiif  Boolt\  and  the  Gentfcntan*!  Magazine  for  1789.)  Apples 
were  b!e?s8etl  by  the  priests  on  July  2b.\  and  an  especial  form  for  this  piupose 
is  preserved  in  the  manual  of  the  ehuriih  of  Sarum.  The  custom  of  bobbing 
for  apples  on  AU-Hnllow  E'en,  and  on  All  Saint-s'  Day,  which  w»js  formerly 
common  all  over  Endand,  and  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  has 
lately  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  M'Clise  s  masterly  painting 
of  the  Sports  of  All-Hallow  E'en,  A  kind  of  banking  beam,  whtch  was 
contintially  turning,  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  apple 
placed  at  one  end,  and  a  lignted  candle  at  the  other.  The  parties  having  their 
naods  tied  behind  them,  and  being  to  catch  the  apples  with  their  mouths,  of 
course  frequently  caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwickshire,  apples  are 
tied  to  a  airing,  and  caught  at  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  lighted  candle  is 
omitted ;  and,  in  the  same  county,  children  roast  apples  on  a  string  on 
Christmas  Eve  ;  the  first  that  can  snatch  an  apple,  when  it  drops  from  the 
string,  getting  it.  In  Hcotlaml,  apples  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
bobbed  for  with  the  mouth.  Apples  arc  used  as  part  of  the  ingredients  of 
mince  pies,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  thought  to  lose 
their  power  of  "  producing  a  happy  month  for  every  one  tasted  in  the  12 
days  of  Christmas,"  if  this  fmit  were  omitted.  The  custom  of  Rippling, 
which  may  be  called  apple  gk-aning,  is,  or  was  fonnetly,  practised  m  Here- 
fordahire^  It  consists  in  leaving  a  few  apples,  which  are  called  the  gripplcs, 
on  every  tree,  after  the  genend  p.ithering,  for  the  boys,  who  go  with  climbing- 
poles  and  bags  to  collect  them.  The  principal  poets  who  have  sung  the 
apple  arc  Phillips  and  Thomson.  The  farmer,  in  his  poem  entitled  Cider^ 
piuiictilarly  mentions, — 

"  'n»»  yivAn,  tnmiUh'd  oi»r  with  irolil,  the  nwjl* 
or  twccmt  honied  tJili; ;  thC"  f*ir  |i^*nn4to, 
Temper'd,  Hit*  AtmelJcit  nyniph,  with  wJiitr  *nd  r»«l  *' 

And  tHo  his  favourite,  the  rcdstreak,  of  which  he  sings, — 

**  IM  CT«y  l«N!  In  •very  itftrd**  owit 

The  rrd«(rvftk  w  «upr*inr,  wKoaepulpoui  ftult 
Wiih  gold  imdUte,  Mid  wmlUon  ahlnr*. 
H<ut  IlerrrurdlAn  {tliurt!  thitX  dost  dl«l«lii 
AU  otiiw  llcfaWl" 
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ThoinsoD*  ia  bis  Scimm$,  speaking  of  the  ftpple-gathcring,  sayt»  — 


'  TIm  In^nnt  finm,  the  widtpm^aBled  be«i» 
Orapplta,  trhirb  ti>«  luXr-lmded  Ymt. 
Inwiuaeiom  o'er  Uie  HiiuhiQc  ofdurd  MUlcei ; 


A  »ariou»  iptnt,  ( > 
Dwell*  in  their  g: 
The  pierciAg  cidi  ^ 


". tr*n, 
J,  •«!¥«,  poinU 
■  IV  tongue. " 


SoU  and  Situation,  The  ap[>le,  na  ii  fruit  tree,  vvilil  do  no  good  except  in  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation.  All  the  best  apple  orchards  of  £oglaiiil, 
and  more  especially  those  of  the  dder  districts,  it  has  been  obserred  by 
geolo^^t^,  follow  the  tmck  of  red  sandstone,  which  stretches  acro«s  the  islMod 
from  Dorset jihire  to  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  obserred  in  Ireland  (see 
Dublin  Soc.  Tratu.),  that  the  best  orchards  there  are  on  limestone  gravel ; 
and*  in  Scotland^  that  the  few  orchards  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  country 
are  on  soils  more  or  less  calcareoiis.  On  the  Continent,  the  two  districts 
inost  famous  for  apple  trees  are  Normandy  and  the  Vale  of  Btuttgard ;  and 
the  subsoil,  in  both  countries,  is  well  known  to  be  limestone.  In  shorty  every 
kind  of  fruit,  to  be  brought  to  perfection*  requires  a  M)il  more  or  less 
reouB.  In  general,  the  ohservBtions  made  with  reference  to  the  pear 
will  apply  in  the  case  oi^  the  apple  tree;  but  the  latter  tree  ia  more  injur 
to  hedges,  from  its  low  spreading  head;  and  less  favourable  to  culinary 
crops  in  gardens,  and  to  pasture  in  orchards,  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  the 
fruit,  being  larger,  is  more  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  >^  inds. 

T^e  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  apple  are  the  same  as  thofre  of  the 
pear  tree.  Wild  crabs,  like  wild  pears,  arc  gathered  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
and  either  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  or  passed  between  fluted  rollers,  and  the 
crushed  fruit  pressed  for  the  juice,  which  is  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of 
cider  or  perry,  and  the  seeds  are  al'terwards  separated  trom  the  pomace  br 
maceration  in  water  and  siflinv.  This  is  the  mode  practised  in  the  Goldwortn 
Nursery,  where  fruit  tree  stocks  are  raised  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
any  where  else  in  Britain.  Where  seedlings  are  to  be  raised  from  cultiTaUxl 
apples,  pears,  or  other  fruits^  application  is  made  to  the  manu^turers  of  cider 
or  perry,  or  to  the  confectioners  ;  and  from  these  persons  ;veeds  of  the  difl^rent 
kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  obtained.  The  mode  of  sowing  these  has  nothing 
specific,  and  will  be  found  detailed  under  the  proper  head  (Nursery  Culture} 
in  Part  VI.  of  thb  work.  The  apple,  like  the  pear,  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn  ;  but  it  docs  not  form  nearly  so  desirable  a  tree  on  that  stock 
as  the  pear  does,  and,  therefore,  crah  stocks  are  always  to  be  preferr«Hl.  As 
a  fruit  tree,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  grown  as  a  dwarf,  the  paradise  stock 
effects  for  it  what  the  quince  does  for  the  pear,  and  the  Cerasus  Alahddeb  for 
the  cherr)-,  (See  Eticyc  of  Gard.^  edit.  183o.) 

Acddentty  Diteasc*,  and  Intecis.  Tlie  apple  tree  is  more  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  to  diseases,  than  the  pear  tree.  It  is  subject  to  cankerj 
niore  especially  when  planted  deep,  or  in  soil  which  is  annually  dug  round  it 
to  some  depth,  and  cropped  with  vegetables.  In  some  soils,  also,  especially 
those  whicifi  contain  much  oxide  of  iron,  the  tree  is  liable  to  canker  under  any 
rnode  of  culture  ;  and  the  remedy,  or  palliative,  in  such  soils,  is,  liming  abun- 
dantly, to  neutralise  the  oxide ;  planting  on  the  surface,  and  not  digpng  the 
ground,  but  onl^-  hoeing  it,  or  keeping  it  entirely  in  pasture.  The  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects, 
against  wliich  there  are  few  or  no  remedies  ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  branch  of 
culture  belongs  more  to  horticulture  than  to  arl>oriculture.  The  American 
blight,  or  woolly  aphis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of  apple  trees; 
and  to  destroy  it  the  most  simple  modes  appear  to  be,  to  brush  it  oft"  vt  ith  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  or  with  »oot  and  salt,  or  alkali,  or  soap  and  water. 
It  will,  however,  be  treated  on  more  in  detail  hereafter.  In  the  spring,  the 
caterpillars  of  different  moths  and  sawflies  attack  the  leaves  and  flowers 
(sec  Garti,  Mag.^  vol.  ix.  p.  S^l.);  and,  in  orchards,  it  is  sometimes  found 
worth  while  to  produce  a  dense  smoke  among  the  trees,  by  burning  moist 
straw  or  weed^  under  them ;  the  pyroligncous  acid  of  the  smoke  poisoning 
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the  insects.  The  trunk  and  branches  arc  liable,  in  some  soils,  and  in  moist 
fiituAtions,  to  be  infested  with  lichens  and  moss^  which  must  be  scraped  off'; 
and  in  others  tlie  mistletoe  is  apt  to  take  root,  which  ou^ht  to  be  cut  out. 

The  American  Bug^  American  Blighty  Cotton  Insect,  or  Woollt/  Aphis  (A^'^hw 
lanigera  Z/.,  Eriosoma  niali  Lcach)^  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemicii  of 
the  apple  tree,  particularly  in  England.  How  it  came  to  be  named  American 
blight  IS  uncertain ;  the  insect  being  found,  in  Britain,  on  crab  trees,  in  plant- 
ations; and,  consequently,  bein^,  in  all  probability,  inilfgenous.  Insects  of  the 
allied  genera  A^plii;^  and  £rios6ma  attack  various  shrubs,  and  have  been  found 
on  the  leaves  and  rootjn  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  A^phia  Ian igera,  when 
closely  examined,  rc$en)bles  the  kind  of  aphis,  or  plant-louKe,  which  infests 
ihc  rose,  and  other  shrubs  and  plants;  but,  unlike  the  common  plant-lice,  it  im 
clothed,  or  muffled  up  with  a  substance  resembling  cotton  wool,  in  such 
quantities,  that  no  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  would  suppose  it  con- 
tained an  insect.  In  very  hot  weather,  portions  of  this  woolly  matter  sepa- 
rate from  the  mass,  and  float  about  in  the  air ;  and  are  driven  along  by  the 
wind,  till  they  are  caught  by  the  branch  of  some  other  tree;  and  in  this 
manner  the  insect  is  propagated.  The  following  observations  by  a  writer  in 
the  Enlomolo^ical  Magaane^  under  the  signature  of  Kusticus,  quoted  in  the 
Gardener  s  Magazme,  vol.  \x,  p.  336.,  describe  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
insect,  and  give,  also,  a  method  of  destroying  it :  —  '*  These  blights  wander 
wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry  them  ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  drive  one 
of  them  against  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  stick,  creep  into  a 
crack  in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  found  a  colony:  the  white  cotton 
soon  appears  in  large  bunches;  branch  after  bnuich  becomes  infected;  the 
tree  grows  cankery,  pine*,  and  dies.  How  this  is  effcctc^i  no  one  knows, 
though  the  cause  and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  com- 
monest clown.  In  large  orchards,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  cure;  but  not  so  in 
(^dens.  Directly  you  see  the  least  morsel  of  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  little  trouble,  and  you  wili  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  plasterer^a 
whitewajihmg  brush;  then  get  u  large  pot  of  double  iiize ;  make  your  man  heat 
it,  till  it  is  quite  liquid;  then  go  with  hnn  into  the  garden,  nnd  see  that  lie  paints 
over  every  patch  of  white,  though  not  bigger  than  a  si,\pence  ;  the  next  morn- 
ing have  the  siie-pot  heated  again,  and  have  unothcr  hunt ;  and  keep  on  doin^r 
so  every  morning  for  a  fortnight.  Your  man  will  tell  >ou  it's  no  use:  tell 
him  that 's  your  business,  not  his.  Your  neighbours  will  liuigh  at  you  for 
your  pains :  do  it  before  they  are  up.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be 
eHTectual.  8pirit  of  tar  has  been  used  with  partial  eflect ;  so,  mIho,  has  resin. 
Whitewashing  has  been  often  tried,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size,  is  not 
entirely  useless;  and  some  horticulturists  think  it  ornamental:  I  do  not.'* 

Other  Remedies  for  the  IVoaUt/  Ajt/iis.  This  insect,  a  writer  in  the  Gnrtiener't 
Magazine^  residing  in  Cornwall,  observes,  ap(»eurs  to  be  j>preading  continually 
into  new  districtfl,  even  where  no  new  trees  have  been  planted,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  The  acclivities  of  hills  it  ascends  very 
slowly;  and  orchards  in  these  situations  are  general ty  h-HS  aflccted  by  the 
inaeci  than  nuch  as  are  in  plains.  The  writer  allutlcd  to  (Mr.  Jonuthan 
Couch,  a  scientific  naturalist)  recommends  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  the  agent 
of  destruction.  This  is  formed,  he  says,  by  **  mixutg  slowly  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  with  7^  oz,  of  water.  In  laying  it  on,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  touch  tha  clothes  of  the  operator,  in  which  it  will  make 
holes.  It  ijhotdd  be  appUed  all  over  the  bark  by  means  of  rag»,  the  only  parta 
exempted  being  the  oresent  year's  shoots,  which  it  would  destroy.  It  clears 
tile  tree  of  musii  and  lichens,  as  well  as  insects  ;  and,  if  applieu  in  showery 
weather,  will  be  washed  into  c\cty  crevice  in  which  they  can  lu^bour.  The 
intects  which  are  touched  with  it  inimediutely  die ;  and  those  that  have  not 
bfen  touclifd  with  it  very  "Joon  cease  to  yield  so  large  a  inecrction  of  cotton  ; 
by  which  meaii^,  if  it  l>e  true  that  the  young  ones  are  conveyed  by  the  winds, 
wrapped  up  in  this  munllc,  their  propagation  mu'«t  be  curtailed.  After  the 
pp|iiieatk>n  of  the  aciil,  when  the  weather  has  been  fair,  I  have  seen  theiu  in 
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rrevioes,  stJIl  busily  at  work  j  but,  on  the  occarrcnce  of  r  retny  day,  ^-hich,  I 
suppose,  has  inundated  them  with  the  poisonous  fluid,  the}'  have  been  tbund 
nil  dead.  I  have  seen  a  smftll  tree,  that  before  seemed  to  languish,  thrive 
remarkably  in  the  second  season  following  the  applicntion  of  the  nctd ;  a  pi  ><  >^ 
at  Icftst,  that  it  18  not  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  fluid  has  the  r«.^  t  - 
tnendation  of  being  devoid  of  the  often  si  veodot-U-  of  some  others  that  have  been 
used  forthe  purpose;  and,  so  fur  from  being  lUihichtU,  as  lime  is,  no  one  could 
discern  that  an  application  of  it  had  been  made."  (G.  AL,  vol.  ix.  p.  .337,) 

The  following  composition  hai§  been  found  etfectually  to  destroy  the  \voony 
ophis  on  apple  ireei  in  Kent.  Take  two  quarts  of  vegetahle  tar,  half  an  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt,  and  one  gill  of  spirit  *if 
hartshorn.  The  sublimate  must  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  adding  liie 
spirit  of  salt  by  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  mercury ;  next  add  the  hartftnorn, 
rubbing  all  together  until  completely  mixed.  Wovide  an  earthen  ^laxctl 
pipkin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous  liquid ;  add  the  tar  by  degrees,  constantly 
aturing  it  to  prevent  its  running  over.  Then  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  and 
cover  all  thediseased  parts  with  the  mixture]  which  will  adhere,  and  give  ^v  u 
to  nothing  but  the  growing  wood  and  bark.  It  is  necesfsary  to  use  ungl.izt  d 
earthenware^  as  the  mercury  will  corrode  metal  or  wood.  Wherever  thin 
mixture  is  applictl,  it  will  infallibly  destroy  the  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  aud 
prei'ent  emigraiitB  from  infested  trees  from  lodging  on  the  wouiideil  parts,  or 
feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  youni;  growing  bark.  Notwithstanding  its  poison- 
ous quality,  no  person  need  be  alraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  domestic  an'  V 
AS  the  noxious  .«mell  and  taste  of  the  tar  prevents  every  danger,  h 
npplying  the  mixture,  scrape  off',  with  a  blutitish  instniment,  all  lichena,  mut 
loose  or  rotten  l>ark,  from  the  stems  and  branches;  then  pare  oft*  the  edges 
of  the  cankered  holes,  and  other  excrescences  iu  whith  it  is  possible  for  flir 
aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  to  be  lodged;  and,  with  a  woodnian'ii  racer,  jroi  -. 
and  chisel,  scoop  out  all  the  cankercMJ  and  rotten  wood,  until  the  cleaji  iise 
surface,  at  the  bottom  of  each  wounded  part,  is  found.  (Gartl.  Afttg.^  vol.  ii. 
p.  166.)  Tar,  diluted  with  a  little  oil  of  tnrpentinc,  it  is  said,  will  have  the 
same  eftcct  as  the  above  mixture;  and  will  not,  like  it,  run  the  risk  of  being 
injurious  to  vegetation. 

7Vie  Snbthmite  of  Tar,  applied  to  the  part  aflected  with  the  woolly  aphis,  by  a 
common  painter's  brush,  is  said  to  be  an  eflectual  mode  of  eradicating  the 
insect.  Train  oil,  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  stiff-haired  brush,  has 
aluo  been  found  cftectual.  What  the  hairs  of  the  brush  do  not  stab  to  death, 
the  oil  tends  to  kill  by  suffocation,  rendering  in))>ervious  to  the  admission  of 
air  those  breathing-holes  in  the  sides  of  insects  by  which  their  respiration  is 
cftected.  In  the  same  way»  spirits  of  turpentine  liavc  been  found  completely 
effectual ;  and  also  strong  old  urine.  Oil  and  soot,  well  mixed  together,  form 
another  somewhat  similar  remedy;  and  lime-water,  soot  and  salt,  strong 
tobacco-water,  soapsuds^  and  soft  soap,  have  been  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose.  (Gard.  Ma^.,  vol.  ii.  p.4!>,  50.,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  337.)  Much  of  the 
■ucce«s  attending  the  use  of  any  compositiou,  must  necessarily  depend 
on  its  being  carefully  and  thoroughly  applied,  and  on  the  repetition  of  the 
process  wherever  the  insects  reappear.  (/Aw/.)  In  hTiiic  orchards  and  nur- 
Bcries,  no  other  application  than  brushing  off'  the  inK.ci  with  common  wnter, 
and  a  stiff"  painter'*  brui^h,  is  made  use  of;  and,  by  persevering  in  doing  thia 
all  the  summer,  whenever  the  slightest  indicatiun  of  the  insect  appears,  the 
trees  may  be  kept  quite  clean. 

TTie  WooUt/  Jpfiis  a  flacks  the  RooU  of  Tree*,  as  woll  M  thcir  trunks  and 
branches;  audit  would  seem  more  difficult  to  destroy  them  in  the  former 
aituation  than  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Baron  (Ganl,  Mag.^  vol.  ix.  p.  398.), 
having  some  currant  trees  affected  at  the  roots  with  the  woolly  aphis,  opened 
the  earth  round  the  stem,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  uppcrmoHt  roots;  washed  the 
atcm  with  strong  soapsuds,  and  filled  up  the  opening  round  it  with  the  same 
mixture,  stirring  it  with  tlie  broom,  so  us  to  form  a  pool  of  mud.  This 
eflbclualty  de-strovetl  the  insect  on  the  roots. 
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Wiffmcaten  Fruit.  Apples  often  fall  off  prematurely,  from  lieing  wormeatcti. 
The  Cftuse  of  this  is  a  beautiful  little  moth,  with  wings  studdetl  with  silvery 
(ihining:  specks,  the  economy  of  which  has  been  satisfuctorily  pointed,  out  by  a 
writer  in  the  Enlomohgical  Magazine.  This  insect  leaves  the  chrysalis  state 
about  the  middle  of  June,  about  which  time  the  apple:}  arc  well  set.  The  moth 
now  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eye  of  the  apple>  one  only  in  each,  by  introducing 
its  long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  which  form  a  tent  above 
it,  that  eflfectually  shields  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  any  othtsr 
casualty.  **  As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the 
crown  of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  aflbrd  every  facility  to  the  destroyer, 
is  thinner  here  than  in  any  other  part,  mid,  consequently,  more  easily  pierced. 
The  apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the  codIin„  a  lurge  early  sort,  which 
ripens  in  July  and  Auijust. 

"  The  gnib,  controlled  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  cats  into  the  apple  oh- 
li(}ucly  downwards,  and,  by  thus  avoiding  the  core  and  pips,  in  no  way  hinders 
its  growth  :  at  first  it  nnikes  but  slow  progress,  being  little  bi^er  than  a 
thread ;  but,  al\er  a  fortnight,  its  size  and  its  operations  have  much  increased. 
It  has  now  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple ;  and  the  j>osition  of  the  hole  at 
the  top,  if  the  apple  continue  upright,  or  nearlv  so,  is  mconvenient  for  a  pur- 
pose it  has  up  to  thiji  time  been  usctl  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of 
Its  little  pellets  of  excrement,  which  are  something  like  fine  sawdust,  or  coarse 
vand.  Another  communication  with  the  outer  air  is  therefore  required  ;  and 
it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power  of  gravity  to  assist  in  kee|^ng 
it  clear.  It  is  accordingly  made  directly  downwards,  towards  that  part  of 
the  apple  which  in  lowest ;  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets 
)wards  through  the  eye  of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission 
ren  to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  h^le  now  made  is  not, 
>wever,  sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain  by  its  means  any  know- 
ledge of  what  is  going  on  within;  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open 
a  number  of  the  apples,  as  they  gradually  advmice  towards  ripeness  ;  the  hole 
is,  however,  very  easily  seen,  from  its  always  having  adhering  to  it,  on  the 
outside,  an  accumulation  of  the  little  grains  which  have  been  thrust  thiough. 
Having  completcil  this  work,  the  grub  returns  towards  the  c<-ntrc  o(  the  apple, 
where  he  feeds  at  his  ease.  When  within  a  few  days  of  tjcing  ftdl  fed,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  enters  the  core,  through  a  round  hole  gnjtwetl  in  the  hard 
horny  substance  which  always  scponitcs  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit; 
and  the  dcstrover  now  finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber,  which  codiins, 
in  particular,  alwayo  have  in  their  centre.  Froui  this  time  he  eals  only  the 
the  pipH,  never  a^^tin  tasting  the  more  common  pulp,  which  hitherto  had 
satisfied  his  unsophisticated  piibte;  now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  fla- 
voured aromatic  kcnicls  will  suit  his  tooth;  and  on  these,  for  a  few  ilays,  he 
feasts  in  luxury. 

"  .Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  appleare  connecte<l  with  its  growth,  as 
the  heart  o(  an  animal  with  its  life:  injure  the  hetirt,  an  animal  die.<i ;  injure 
the  pips,  an  apple  falls.  Whether  the  fall  of  his  li.«ii>'  -iv.  Krli<  ri  nnni'  warning 
to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  but  quit  he  does,  and   t!  '\y.     He 

loaves  the  core,  crawls  along  hilt  breathing  and  1 1  ^iie mouth 

of  which,  before  nearly  closed,  he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole,  which 
will  permit  him  free  patsage.  without  hurting  hi$  fut,  soft,  round  body  ;  then 
out  he  comes,  and,  fur  the  first  time  in  liis  life,  find«  himself  in  the  open  air. 
He  now  wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree:  up  thi» 
he  climbs,  and  hides  himself  in  some  niec  little  crack  in  the  bark.  I  should 
remark  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  his  wnndrrins  to 
this  place  of  security,  usually  lake  place  in  llie  nighl-lime.     Iti    '  lion 

he  remains  without  Mirring  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  hii  the 

uncommon  fatigue  of  a  two  yard**'  march  ;  he  then  gnaws  awuv  tnc  omk  a 
little,  in  order  to  get  further  m  out  of  the  way  of  obser\'ation ;  nnd,  having 
made  a  smooth  cTuunbcr,  big  enough  for  his  wniiU,  be  spina   a  bcautiliil 
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little  milk-white  silken  case,  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  becomes  n  etiry* 
satis,  and  in  this  state  remains  throughout  the  winter,  and  until  the  following 
June,  unless  some  unlucky  black-headed  tit,  running  up  the  trunk,  peeping;  into 
every  cranny,  and  whistling  out  his  merry  see-saw,  happens  to  spyhiuj;in 
which  case,  he  is  plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  his  \as% 
riioniciits  nre  spent  in  the  bird's  crop.  But,  supposing  no  such  ill-fortune 
IhiiiIc  him,  by  the  middle  of  June  he  is  again  on  the  wing,  and  hovering  round 
tlic  )oun^  applea  on  a  midsummer  evening,  as  before.  By  burning  weeds  In. 
your  garden,  at  this  time  of  year,  you  will  effectually  drive  awav  this  little 
moth.  If  you  have  trees  the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smokinij  (mind, 
not  a  blazing)  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenience  if  your 
garden  be  near  your  house  ;  but  the  apples  will  repay  you  for  that." 

T/te  Utile  gre^  ATotA  (Yponomeiita  padella  Lat.,  Tinea  padella  L.)  makes 
great  havock  on  hedges  of  the  common  hawthorn,  on  apple  trees,  and  on  many 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Speakin|j  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Main  observes,  "  Wlter- 
cver  the  caterpiUiu*s  iieat  themselves,  they  appear  to  be  congregated  in  vast 
tiumbers :  every  spray  is  covered.  The  leaves  vanish  before  them  ;  so  that  by 
midsummer,  not  only  single  trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedges,  from 
end  to  end,  arc  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease  when  they 
change  into  the  pu[m  state ;  leaving  the  trees  covered  with  the  webs  (or,  rather, 
silky  threads)  by  which  the  caterpiiUrs  had  transported  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  and  every  leal'  shriveled,  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  These  effects  ore 
fomiliarly  known  to  many  ;  hut  not  so,  or  less  so,  have  hitherto  been  the 
allowing  points  in  the  insect's  economy :  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
mother  moth  deposits  her  eijgs ;  the  lime  at  which  the  cateri>illnrs  are  hatched 
from  the  eggs;  and  their  course  of  feedings  from  the  time  of  being  hatched, 
to  the  time  at  which  the  effects  of  their  ravages  connnand  our  observatioa 
of  them.  These  points  have  been  elucidated  by  the  investigations  o(  the 
late  Mr.  E,  W,  Lewis,  and  by  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lewis.  From  a 
communication  on  this  subject  by  the  latter  gentleman,  published  in  the 
Trarutactiont  of  the  Enfomo/ogicai  Sociefi/  of  London,  we  quote  the  following 
particulars : — '  The  mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  preceding  year, 
generally  on  the  small  twigs,  and  chiefly  on  their  under  surface,  in  a  circular 
patch  about  H  line  in  diameter,  which  she  coi'ers  over  with  a  strong  gluten, 
at  first  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  which  is  afterwards,  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  rain,  changed  to  a  dark  brown,  very  closely  resembling  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  then  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  The 
eggs  hatch  early  in  the  itutumu  (the  exact  time  I  did  not  ascertain  :  I  found 
them  hatched  in  the  beginning  ot  October),  and  the  larva?  remain  in  confine- 
ment during  the  whole  winter,  under  the  covering  which  is  formed  by  the 
gluten  and  egg-shells.  If  we  now  raise  up  one  of  these  excrescences,  we 
shjdl  find  it  hollow  inside,  and  containing  two  dozen  or  more  larv?e,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  the  bend  and  a  comeovis  plate  on  the  first  segment  black, 
and  about  half  or  tvvo  thirds  of  a  line  long.  In  these  receptacles  they  in- 
crease somewhat  in  Bize :  the  bark  of  the  tree  beneath  is  moist  and  grceo; 
but  whcthei",  or  how,  they  derive  nourishment  from  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say.  About  the  time  that  the  trees  arc  coming  into  Iciif,  they  make  their 
escape:  but  they  do  not  now  commence  spinning  wc'.s;  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection  from  the  cold 
and  rain,  which  their  lender  frames  are  not  yet  fitted  to  endure;  to  effect 
which  they  vmc  into  the  leaves,  eating  the  parenchyma  [cellular  tissue]  only, 
and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched. 

"'Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  wilhstnnd  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  tfiey  nuike  their  way 
out;  and  the  an.xious  gardener,  who  ha.s  hitherto  only  observed  the  brown- 
ness  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  mining,  but  which  is  bv  him  attributed 
to  the  withering  blast  of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astounded  when  he  perceives 
myriads  of  caterpillars  swarming  on  the  trees,  and  proceeding  »ilh  alarming 
nipidity  in  their  devastating  course.     The  fact  of  their  mining  sufiiciently 
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explains  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appearance:  it  shows  how  one  da^  not  a 
single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the  trees,  and  the  next  they  may  he 
■warming  with  larvae  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having 
'ibeen  recently  hatched.  Besides,  tlieir  latter  habit  of  feeding  on  the  leaves 
%Kternally  is"  so  little  like  their  former  one  of  feeding  on  them  tntcrnallv.that 
ttny  one  who  had  not  sattbficd  himself^  by  examination,  that  both  habits  arc 
proper  to  the  same  caterpillars,  would  scarcely  suppose  this  to  he  the  cuse. 
While  the  caterpillars  are  within  the  leaves,  they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
though  they  t>etotne  darker  at  each  change  of  skin.  It  is  in  this  stale  that  £ 
would  recommend  their  destruction,  by  gathering  and  burning  every  leaf 
which  by  its  outward  appearance  betrays  the  internal  ravages.  Their  nests 
are  so  diflficult  to  discover,  that  searching  for  them  seems  entirely  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that,  could  any  wash  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  small  twi^s,  whatever  might  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  peuctrttte 
the  jjlutinous  covering  would  at  the  same  time  injure  the  tree, 

"  *  Having  satiated  themselves  with  the  growing  hopes  of  the  gardener^  who 
endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  their  destructive  career,  they  prepare  for  the 
pufm  state  by  spinning  white  cocoons  of  an  ellipsoidal  form.  In  a  short 
time  they  emerge  from  their  pupse,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  evening,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  early  morning,  flying  by  hundreds  round  thoKe  devoted 
trees  whicK  are,  in  the  following  year,  to  be  the  scene  of  similar  ravages, 
unless  circumstunces  for  which  we  cannot  account  should  prevent  their  mul- 
tiplication/* 

7%c  Lat-vtr  of  various  Moths  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  some  even  penetrate 
into  the  young  shoots,  of  apple  trees.  One  caterpillar,  oflen  found  rolled  up 
in  un  apple  tree  leaf,  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  witli  a  black  head;  and 
another  is  green,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  over  its  body.  The  eggs  of 
Bome  of  these  moths  are  dcponittd  in  the  preceding  autumn,  upon  the 
branches,  where  they  are  fixed  so  firmly  and  are  so  little  aiisceptible  of  injury 
from  variation  in  temperature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  any  application 
that  would  prevent  caterpiilurs  being  hatched  from  them  in  the  follow ing 
spring. 

There  is  also  a  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  buds,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
eats  its  way  through  the  bud  into  the  soft  wood,  in  the  case  of  flower  buds; 
nnd  into  the  herbaceous  »hoot  of  the  current  year,  in  the  case  of  leaf  buds ; 
occasioning  the  shoots  and  spurs  soon  afterwards  to  die.  We  we  not  aware 
thatthe  economy  of  this  insect  has  been  studied  and  recorded,  though  it 
appears  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Mgerlee.  These^  according  to  Newman, 
"  are  produced  from  almost  colourless  maggots,  which  have  the  penultimate 
s^'ment  diminished,  and  without  any  horn ;  which  have  six  corneous  and 
pointed,  and  ten  wart-like,  and  ahnost  useless,  feet ;  which  feed  in  the  interior 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  ;  and  then,  tipinnlng 
a  cocoon  among  their  food,  change  rnto  remarkably  rough  and  vivacious 
pupse,  which  in  ten  or  twelve  days  produce  perfect  insects."  (EnUnn,  JMag,, 
vol.  i.  p.  71.)     See  Enctfc,  o/dard.^tidh.  183.5.  art,  Apple. 

TItc  common  Cockchajtr  {;l/elol6ntha  viilghns  Fab.),  in  its  perfect  state, 
attacks  the  havt.'s  of  all  trees;  and,  though  it  has  been  fonml  chiefly  devour- 
ing those  of  the  oak,  (in  treating  of  which  tree  the  insect  v*ill  be  figurrd  and 
descrilK'd ),  yet  it  is  also  very  injurious  to  tliose  of  the  apple.  Snmking  them 
off,  or  shaking  ihc  branches  of  the  tree  till  they  drop  to  the  ground,  and  then 
picking  them  up  and  destroying  them,  are  the  only  means  of  alleviating  the 
injuries  done  by  insects  already  in  their  wiuge*l  »tatc;  and  they  have  the 
further  advantage,  with  reference  to  the  future,  that  they  prevent  the  insects 
from  laying  their  cggi.  (Hec  the  article  (i^nercus.) 

Andma/a  (i^etnaf)fv't(s)  hortirola^  a  beetle  called,  in  Norfolk,  the  chovy,  is 
thtrre  deemed  very  injurious  to  apple  trees,  and  to  other  trees  and  plants,  as 
it  feedi  both  on  the  leaver  and  (lowers. 

jTAtf  ^ddinm  i^tuTUtttnm  (the  fungus  mentioned  as  Rowing  on  the  leaves 
of  til*  pear  tree,  and  producing  what  is  called  mildew)  is  also  not  unfrequent 
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on  the  ledv^es  of  the  apple  tree;  and  there  are  other  fungi  which  attack  thes« 
leaver,  for  the  nmnes  and  figures  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Kncym 

Ciopieciia  of  Pfavfx. 

itiMtiet.    '  lirgnt  Apple  tree*  wbich  we  bare  Kca,  in  the  «ldBil 

«C.0iTdi  lo  the  beightwurhood  of  Hereford,  mow  are  a*  liigh 


iit,  Ui  general, 

iinTL-  [.r'.xl'H/ti 


thv  olUi-it  iinili- treet  are  tuDrr' irc^^ueiitlf  ujulrr 
it<l  of  a  Ianf<-  * 

a.   It  «j>j»eAi 

,  in  VfW  Eii;.  !  ,.> 

at    1  (t   Irulil  tlio  ^Tuuiid  ; 

itT.  M«jue  or  Philadd|>hia« 
o  head  35  a  fr- fH?.s.  thti 
i<u»hcd»  left  uh  '  •- 

^i  by  paaiert  I 
vleaieataJOi 
>  d;  Bnd<  tbou  I 

11^  a  yery  Ur 
'  UK  fill  orctiai 
,    _ .     ,.,,kj  ckT  apple*,  u. „  ,:.^ 


I  #5  ft  hkgli. 

«  produc^i  !?*•  rMiiiJii'Li  m  inm  ru  ui  tnw 

ttama^cd,  au<t  teveral  buthrU  Hrlncti  it  wa»  < 

fic  »uinfnpr  anrt  ftulnrmn-  *n  th^l  iUo  tfHal  pr. 

trw»t-i-'-  -■  ""■■" f...^......  ..■.....-  -    - 

tCT  I*  I 

iojrce,  ii;  ....^ ,  ^ : ^-.  ,.    ^ :.-^--  -. 

laTKesl  prcniucc  Uial  tt<^  \nL\ti  LmMd  at  m  LuhgUiuL 

Commercial  Staiistict.  The  price*  of  crab  stock*,  in  the  London  nurseries^ 
from  ^Qs,  to  304.  per  thousand  ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  20  lo  30  francs;  and  at 
^Uew  York,  from  4  to  5  dollars.  Urufted  apple  trees,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  ^d,  to  \s.  6d.  each  for  dwarfs,  and  from  If.  6d.  to  2*.  (W.  for  stand- 
ards ;  and  the  price  at  Bollwyllcr  and  New  York  is  according  to  tlie  same 
ratio. 

5  18.  P.  CORONA^  Ri  A  L.    The  garland^/foMvWitg  Apple  Tree, 

ration.     Ltn.  Sp..  GS7.  ;  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  635.;  Don't  Mill.,  S.  p.  fA7. 
met.     Afiliu  coroTiJiria  Miit.  ;  Crab  Apple,  the  *w«t-«cented  Cnfek.  Aittfr. 
jrwimga.    N.  Du  llam.,  4i,  pL  44.  t  1. ;  Bot.   Mag.,  L  X0&,  t  Mlchx.  Alth,  ^  t  tO. ;  anu  uiir  yuuv 
tn  our  bcoood  Voiunae. 

\flpec.  ChaT^  Sec.  Leaves  broadly  o^'ate,  rounded  at  the  base,  subangulate,  aer* 
rated,  smooth.  Peduncles  in  corymbs,  glabrous.  Flowers  odorous,  white, 
becoming  purple  b<*fore  tliey  drop  off.  The  fruit  "w  Hatly  orbiciiJiiic,  of  n 
deep  green  when  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  becoming  yellow  after  lying 
Home  time  on  the  ground.  {Dec.  Pmd.^  adapted.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  CVolina,  and  more  especially  abundant  in 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  generally  forms  a  tree 
from  15 ft.  to  18ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  5  in.  or  0 in.  in  diameter;  but 
Michaux  has  found  it  25  ft,  high.  It  appears  very  doubtfid  to  us,  whether 
this  free  is  specificidly  distinct  from  the  wild  apple  of  the  Old  World ;  though 
it  differs  from  it  in  l>oth  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  having;  the  scent  of  violets, 
the  former  perfuming  the  air  at  the  blossominj;  season.  According  lo 
IVIichaux,  some  of  the  American  farmers  make  cider  of  the  fruit ;  aud  it  i« 
nlso  prcfjcrved,  and  made  into  various  sweeltneats.  The  fruit  lies  under 
the  trees  all  winter,  and  seldom  begins  to  rot  liil  the  spring.  The  lenves» 
when  young,  have  a  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic  taste;  whence  Michaux 
thinks  that,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  thcv  would  make  an  agreeable  tea. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  England  in  1724,  and  is  not  unfreqnent 
in  collections.  In  some  places,  as  at  White  Knights,  and  at  Pepper  Har- 
row near  Godalming,  it  hns  become  naturalised  in  the  woods;  and  plants 
of  all  ages  are  found  wild^  which  have  sprung  up  from  seeds  disseminated  by 
birds,  and  which  preserve  the  distinctive  features  of  the  sfiecies,  or  race. 
The  largest  trees  at  I'cpper  Harrow  are  nearly  30  ft.  in  height ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  attained  ttiis  size  only  in  consequence  of  having  been  dra\*n 
up  by  other  trees.  In  British  gardens,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  retained 
much  longer  on  the  tree  than  U  the  case  with  the  European  crab ;  j«o  nnich 
so,  that  in  very  mild  seiisons,  and  sheltered  situations,  it  might  f 
considered  sulwvergreen.  The  det?p  green  and  flut  round  form  ol 
and  the  lobed  and  veine<l  character  of  the  leaves,  render  thiN  nis 

easily  distinguished  from  ever)' other;  and  this  distiuctivenv  ler, 

and  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  together  with  the  iatcncas  "i    iJivir  ap- 
pearance (wiiich  is  in  the  end  of  May),  render  it  a  most  desirable  tree,  m 

'  crery  shrubbery,  however  smidl. 
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t  SL  t  i?,,  Mpon  tlie  puUiortt*  of  Willdeiiow,  aod  WaU, 

Ilk  J  i  {..  Hi. ;  P  pftii'U  //or#. 
.  N.  D*i  Ham.,  &  U  «,  t  ». ;  Wat*.  D«nd-,  L  132.  j  Bdt. 


J    19.  P.  (c.)  ANGiisTiPO^LlA  ^»/,     The  narirow-leaved  Apple  Tree. 

IdnHfiof/im.     AM  Ho«t  K«v.,  2.  p.f76. ;  Punb   Fl.  Amcr.  Sept.,  1.  S4  ;  D«c.  Prod.  S.  p.  «S3. ; 

Don'*  M[Ul,,«.p  r^T 
8l/itan»ma.     F.  t 

In  ZlMrf.  JJr// 

R*e.,  tl«r7.  ;  Aiiu  our  (.(.ui  III   >  Ml 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c\  Letives  g1ossy»  lanccotAtc-oblong,  dcntately  serrated,  tapered 
nnd  entire  ut  the  baije.  Viowers  in  corymbs.  A  native  of  the  woods  of 
C.'uroltnji.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.p.  635.)  It<»  flovers,  which  are  produced  hitc,  Jis 
in  the  preceding  sort,  arc  sweet-scented ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  very  pale  blush 
colour.  Thi>  sort  differs  from  the  preceding  one,  in  having  the  leaves 
narrower,  and  the  fruit  much  (itnaller;  also  in  being  subevergrecn,  and  in 
having  lead-coloured  speckled  branches.  Notwithstanding  all  these  pointa 
of  difference,  however,  it  bears  such  a  general  resemblance  to  P,  coronana, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  its  licing  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
low  woods  of  Carolina;  and  it  was  introduced  in  1 750,  by  Christopher  Grey, 
It  grown  to  the  height  of  loft,  or  2<)fl.;  and,  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  peruiiiteut  ieavcH,  it  denerveH  a  place  in  txijy  collection.  The  fruit  is 
green  when  ripe,  and  intensely  acia«  like  that  of  P.  coronurtn ;  but  it  ii 
niuch  narrower  and  smaller. 

%  20.  P,  spBCTA'^iiiLis  Aii.     The  showy^/foiwriw^  wild  Apple  Tree,  ot 
Chinese  Crab  Tree. 

myjAcatwt.    Alt  lloit.  lUw., ft  pk lT»,i  Curt,  Sot  Mar.  t  W. |  Dwt.  Prod.,  tp.&&i  Don*! 

-  illl).,  «.  p.  646 
^r^nymei,    JIAtu*  fpectibilu  JV^.  AfL,  S.  p.  141.^  .\.  Dm  Ham.,  &  pi  HL  ;  ^/lliu  »\n6MU  Ditm, 

Court,, *d.i.  5.{k  4SA. 
EngraMtgi,    Bot  Ma«..  t.  357.  i  K  Du  Ham.,  6. 1 42.  f.  1 ;  and  tlif  i>Ut«  of  thia  ipeciM  In  Vol.  tL 

^pec.  Char.j  ^c.  Leaver  oval-oblong,  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  in  sasaile 
umbels,  many  in  an  uuibel ;  large,  and  very  elegant ;  at  first  of  an  intense 
rose-colour,  but  afterwards  of  a  pale  one.  Tul)e  of  calyx  smooth.  Petals 
ovate,  clawed.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii,  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  China  j  cultivated  in  1780,  by  Dr.  Fothergill*  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.;  and  llowcring  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
May.  This  \a  by  far  the  most  showy  of  all  the  dit^lrent  species  of  Pyms, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  other  Kcctions.  The  flowen>  are  scniidouble,  and 
of  a  pale  rose-colour;  but  before  tliey  are  expanded,  the  flower  buds,  which 
are  large,  apjicar  of  a  deep  red.  In  this  state  the  tree  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful;  particularly  as  the  Howers  appear  earlv  in  the  spring,  when  few 
Hher  trees  arc  in  blossom.  The  stamens  and  pistils  are  much  more  nu» 
icrous  than  in  the  other  species ;  the  former  sometimes  exceeding  40, 
ind  the  latter  20.  The  fruit  is  small,  irregularly  round,  angular,  and  about 
*>e  size  of  a  cherry:  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  but  is  without 
ivour,  and  is  only  fit  to  cat  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay;  at  which 
period  it  takes  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  medlar.  No  garden,  whether 
large  or  i>mall, ought  to  be  without  this  tree. 

Sla^itftr:     In  Ou'  fiiviront  of  l>jitpJoti,  .it  Sprin<<  Cmvf,  J  lr«»,  holif'fMl  Ui  h^  t«pw«r<lt  nf  ,W  mn 

^^(,      ..  .^       ...!»,.       i.|,       I....K.      ,,      K*«HVWI>H».       V. ,. .w(       I.    L.       *f, .1...    .I.,....^.„    ...      thp 

fi.i  111  -isrt  t  *i  iji. 

•  Ill-  ,  laitl^l.  kntl  int 

1)<>  id 

C»)!'  lie. 

hik  re, 

itt  .in 

tfn  .  th» 

On  '  '.I:.'!!  .    iJi  ii-in:a  h,^\i    c^i  ji-.ir«  i.h,iiiM.  «iiU  'JLi  ft. 

hi.  e<l.  Alia  19  ft  hl^h,     In  France,  al  Pann,  m  Uie 

J«^ •      "• 

App.  i.  Additional  Species  of  P^rus  belonging  to  the  Section  'Mains 

1*  <piH>f«^.'«ra  H«iniU.  {Dm't  M»li.,'L  p  n47  ;  Km  «IUiittc  acute  Im'Tcia,  ami  li  liMllitvnoua  la 
ChttHonit.  TUe  aotreia  arv  (U|>(»tvil  to  l«  white.  All  Uijit  U  Ilivowmi  In  Lurgpe  of  thift  »f«cka  tiM 
bttd  dcfffcrtd  fron  4rtMl  t^teHatiem  io  ihc  h\mtamt%  fikxrtvtf '•  herbarlmai. 
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V.  $if9drM  1*4.  m,  Alt,,  2.  p.  2S8L.  Ikm^  MttL,  Sl  p.  6«7.  |  P.  bot.  ip.  Sii'ttt  In  F«tt  y0nt 
S^ifr.,  7-  r  29£,  ii  a  buih,  wttfi  many  •tniu  rising  frvm  the  MiDe  root ;  with  mmtc  \f.Tc*  father 
(nmeatcwei  nnd  itntbi-llate  flower*,  (UccMded  bjr  v^ery  *ci<l  fhiit.  It  i«  a  native  of  Siberia ;  md  it  U 
rather  rcinarkablr  Chat  it  ha  n«rcr  been  ItiUoduoed  Into  England. 

J  iii.  AVm  Dec 

Sect.  Cliar,^  ^c.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  mostly  2 — 3.  Pome  globose. 
Flowers  in  racemose  corymbs ;  the  peduncloji  branched.  Leaves  simple, 
not  glanded,  whitely  comentosc  beneath.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635,)  Deciduous 
trees,  natives  of  various  part*  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia;  chitHy  found  on 
dry,  calcareous,  or  clayey  soib,  and  varying  much  in  a  state  of  culture.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 

I  21.  /».  A'Hik  Ehrh. 
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The  White  Beam  Tr»c. 


•    Cremtx 

ic  Leaf 

rbUnc, 

A  Kclbeer, 


Ehrh   HHtr,  4 
n.     Crata  " 

'  Jnfir,  t  L  2.  t  - 
Tree,r«1  ChcM-.  . 

/v. ;  Mchlbccrbauii..  "n  't<-n„.,.,u,„,  ^,. ,    , 
Dan.  ;  Oxilbear,  Swrt*. 

Dertvaftim.     ^Vta,  the  nam*  jn*"!  to  thl»  tr  name  of  that 

(,t„,pi,.  ,,.   wi.      !»..  T.V!, It.  HoniuJfccu- ,...^.<... ...,..,..„;  ..,,.,^  ,,„    >„x...,  w..»J  tor  tr«.   Tb« 

Wor  wAum,  ihc  cug  o(  a  wheel,  the  w<«mJ  o«  the  tree  Isrinjj  much 

iMi-  Mchlbautn  U  literally  the  meal  tree,  from  the  mraly  apijearano* 

of  i;  -  .    '..      ■ 

Emgrau4i*^i.     CtMAi  Au.u.,  I.  L  J.  C  2. ;  Enjj,  Hot.,  1 1SS8.  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t 

Sjicc.  Char.y4.fc.     Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  lomeni-  rh,  with  ap- 

prested  white  tomentum.     Corymbs  flat.  {Dec,  Prod,,i\.  p.  b'M,) 

1  P.  A.  I  ohhti'ifoiia  Dec.  Prod.  ii.  p.  636.,  and  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  30?.;    P.  .f. 
oviiUs  //or/,— Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  obtuse. 
P.  A.  2  acutifilia  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  c;  Crataegus  longifolia  N.Du  Ham., 
4.  t.  34.;  'f'Pyrusalpina  Wiild.  Ennvt,,  527.;  which  has  ovate-oblong 
acute  leaves. 

5  P.  A.  3  undtUdta  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  n,  034.,  and  our  plate  in  Vol. 
IL,  has  the  leaves  flat,  oval-lanceolate,  broad,  undulated,  unequnJIy 
and  deeply  serrated,  acuminated,  and  cobwebi)ed  above. 

1  P.  A.  4  attguitijff'Ua  Lindl.,  1.  c,  htus  the  leaves  oval,  obtuse,  coDcave, 
somewhat  simply  serrated,  woolly  above- 

$  P.  A.  5  rtigosa  LindK,  I.  c-  —  Leaves  large,  ovate-elliptic,  doubly  ser- 
rated, shining  above  and  wrinkled,  vthite  beneath. 

I  P.  A.  6rrr/«r/  Lindl.,  I.e.;  P.  A.  rotimtlifolia //wr/. ;  P.gr»'c« //or/. 
—  Leaves  flat,  orhiculnrly  elliptic,  crcnately  serrated,  retuse,  cune- 
ated  at  the  base;  smooth  above,  and  hoary  betieath.  Branches 
cobwebbed. 

jfc  P.  A.  1  hulldia  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234.;  P.  A,  acuminata 
//or/.;  has  the  leaves  concave,  elliptic,  acuminated, blistered {  closely 
serrated  at  the  apex,  but  entire  at  ihcbwBe. 

m^ea^riptioii,  Jfr.  This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or4l>flt.  in  favour- 
fltt  flituations,  with  a  straight,  erect,  smooth  trunk,  and  numerous  branches, 
which  for  the  moat  part  tend  upwards,  and  form  a  round  or  oval  hcail.  The 
young  shoots  have  a  brown  bark,  covered  with  a  meaty  d«.)wn ;  the  leaves  are 
between  ^  in.  and  3  in.  long,  IJ  in,  broad  in  the  nuddle,  light  green  alwvc,  and 
'very  white  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  large  corymbs, 
;S  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruit,  which  niakc« 
a  very  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  autuum,  but  of  which  the  tree  seldom 
Ifbears  two  good  crops  tn  succession.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  tree  is 
[young,  and  in  a  good  soil,  is  from  18  in.  to  :i  ft.  a  year:  after  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  loft,  or  20ft.  it  grows  much  slower;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  grows  very  slowly;  but  is  a  tree  of  great 
duration.  The  roots  descend  very  deep,  nnd  spread  very  witle;  and  the  head 
of  the  tree  is  less  affected  by  prevailing  winds  than  almost  any  other.  In  the 
>st  exposed  situations,  on  the  Highland  mountains,  this  tree  is  seldom  seen 
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abore  10  ft  or  \&  (i.  high  ;  but  it  w  Always  stiA'and  erect.    It  m  later  in  coming 
into  leaf  than  any  other  indigenous  tree,  except  the  ash.     It  bean  lopping, 

and  permits  the  gratis  to  grow  under  it. 

GeofrrapJif/y  Hintortf^  S^c.  The  white  beam  tree  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Norway  to  tlie  Mediterriuiean  Seu;  and  also  of  Siberia  and 
Western  AbIu.  Some  species  of  the  ^  ^rria  are  found  in  NepuJ,  whidi  are 
probably  only  varieties  of  tlie  European  kinds;  but  none  huve  been  yet  dis- 
covered in  North  Americu.  In  Britain,  the  geologic  sites  in  which  it  is  found 
wild  ore  almost  always  chalky  soils,  or  limestone  rocks ;  but  hoinetimes,  also,  cal» 
careous  clays.  Witherijig  says  that  it  loves  dry  hills,  and  open  exposure«,  and 
ftourishea  either  on  gravd  or  clay.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude,  according  to  soil  and  <iituation.  It  has  been 
known  to  writers  on  plants  since  the  days  ot  Thet>phra8tu8 ;  and  the  circtim- 
Btance  of  its  bearing  a  distinct  name  in  all  the  European  hinguages  shown 
that  it  has  been  long  familiar  to  country  people. 

Properties  and  Lhex,  The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  close  grain,  yeHowish 
white^  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  green  state,  it  haii  a  strong 
smell,  which  it  retains,  in  a  slight  degree,  even  afber  it  is  dried.  It  weighs,  in 
that  state,  50  lb.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  may  be  stained  of  any  colour,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  smaller  manufactures,  such  as  making  handler  to  knives  and 
ibrka,  wooden  spoons,  Ac;  and  for  musical  instruments,,  and  various  turnery 
articles.  Combs,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  of  it  equally  durable  with  those 
made  from  the  box.  It  is  also  used  for  axletrees,  naves,  and  felloes  of  wheels, 
ttaroenters'  tools,  and  walking-sticks  ;  and  it  aflbrds  on  excellent  charcoal  for 
making  gunpowder.  But  the  great  use  of  the  wood  of  thJH  tree,  throughout 
Europe,  is  for  cogs  to  the  wheels  of  njachincry.  It  is  universally  employed 
•for  tnis  purpose  on  the  Continent ;  and  was  so  in  Britain  till  ca.st  ijx>a 
became  generally  substituted  for  it  in  the  whecU  of  niacliinery.  The  leaves 
lire  eaten  both  by  goat.H  and  sheep.  The  fruit  is  acid  and  astringent ;  but  it 
is  not  disagreeable  to  eat,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.  Dried, 
nnd  reduced  to  powder,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  sort  of  bread,  wliich  has 
been  eaten,  both  in  France  and  Sweden,  in  years  of  great  scarcity.  Fer- 
tnented,  the  fruit  affords  a  beer;  or,  by  distillation,  a  powerful  snint :  it  is 
greedily  eaten  by  small  birds ;  on  wliich  account  the  trees  arc  ordered  to  be 
prenerveti  in  the  French  forests,  that  the  number  of  birds  ma)  be  iucreased, 
m  order  to  keep  down  the  injects.  The  frml  is  also  the  food  o(  squirrels ; 
und,  when  it  drops,  of  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  the  hedgehog,  Htc, 

As  an  orniunental  tree,  the  white  beam  has  some  valuable  properties.  It  is 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  of  a  definite  shape;  and  thus,  bearing  a  character  of 
art,  it  is  adapted  for  particular  situations  near  workn  of  art,  where  the  violent 
contrast  exhibited  by  trees  of  picturesque  forms  would  l>e  inharmonious.  In 
[»6ummer,  when  clothed  with  leaves,  it  forms  a  compact  green  mass,  till  it  is 
rufHed  by  the  wind,  when  it  suddenly  assumes  a  mealy  whiteness.  In  the 
winter  season,  the  tree  is  attractive  from  it  smooth  branches,  and  itr;  liu'go 
green  buds;  which,  from  their  siio  and  colour,  seem  already  prepared  for 
spring,  and  remind  us  of  the  approach  of  that  delightful  season.  \Vhtn  the 
tree  is  covered  with  its  fruit,  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental.  Among  the  dil- 
fereat  varieties  enumerated,  P.  A.  cretica  is  by  far  the  most  distmct  :  but  all  of 
them  are  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Soil  and  Situatton.  A  calcareous  and  dry  soil  is  essential ;  and  the  tree  will 
iu>t  attain  a  timber  size  unles>i  it  in  placed  in  an  airy  situation.  The  largevt 
l^treeiin  Britiun  arc  at  Blair,  in  Perthshire,  where  they  stand  in  the  margins  of 
open  woods,  or  in  he<lgeroW5.  The  situation  may  be  exposed  to  the  hijhcfft 
and  coldest  winds  that  prevail  in  this  country, and  jet  the  tree  will  never  fail  to 
gniw  ercct,and  produce  a  regiil  -  '■■  "'  :uul,for  this  reason,  no  tree  isljettcr 
fiflaptcd  for  sheltering  houses  <  in  very  exposed  situations. 

Prn,,n.niun,  rtmU'utltirt,  Tii^  .,^l  uiay  be  raised  from  wrol.  and  the 
ted  on  i^li>cks  of  the  species  of  the  pear,  of  ihi  ,  and 


tarn 

even 


ice  and  medlar  ;  which  trees,  it  is  almost  unin 
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may  be  recipfocully  grafted  on  the  white  beani  tree.  When  plants  tins  to  be 
roi^tHl  frotii  sceJ,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  scron  tts  the  fruit  Is  ripe;  other* 
wise,  if  kept  till  spring,  und  then  sown,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring 
rollowiu;^.  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  sow  theui  ininiedintely  that  they  are 
giithcred,  they  amy  be  uuxed  with  soil,  and  Ireiitcd  like  hnws  (see  Pyrua  micu- 
pariu);  and,  if  sown  in  the  March  following,  they  will  come  up  the  same 
season.  The  varieties  may  be  propiu»ntud  by  cuttings,  or  by  layering;  l)ut 
they  root,  by  both  iitode^,  with  great  difluiilty,  Liiyers  require  to  be  nmde  of 
the  young  wood»  and  to  remain  attached  to  the  siool  for  two  years. 

v/../../ .  .  I..  .V.     , ^. ....  ..f  T   ,..,),,,.    M   ■  irr,(^  trpci*  at  Sj'on,  and  M40ft.  hi<>h   ^^\^ft,  .   t„...L 

Vi:  \H  i  one  at  Kew  i»£5n.  high: 

III  (I.  iilijft  high,  the  tllimic'tcr  ur 

ai  --.  ■_'',    vf.jf  ul.-mr.-'.l.  .inil    >  n.  I. 


hitrh.  Uic  iruak  HiMi.  iu  dUiactcr,  iiul  Llic  iitid  I'J  lU     la  SweUcu,  m  tLc  BcUiuu  tiardtu  &1  Lu«d, 
It  U  kift.  high. 


t  82.  /».(.^.)intermf;dia  EArh. 


The  intermediate  White  Beam  Tree. 

Dnn'm  Mill,  2  p.  f>47. 


rrali-inu  J^rla /8    i-in.   A>,  liSL  ;   C.  j>r*rulic«    tti,f,l.-n6    Ft.    Ifu,   IfiS. 
AVu-..  Iii7.  J  Aliiicrde  |-oiiUincblo^ii,  Fr  ',  Schwciliscltcr  Mehlluum,  Ger 


C.  tutdc* 


SfH'r.  Chfir.,<^r.     Leaves  ovate,  incisely  lotied,  loineutose  l>enc&th,  with  white 
upprc^sed  tomentuni.    Corymbs  flat.   Fruit  ciituble,  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  O'M,) 
I'firutirf.      De   CundoUe  has  described   tX\G   two  (ollowing  forms  of  this 
species  I  — 

Y  P.  (A.)  ».   1    latifofin;  rratce'gus  lutifcMin   Poir.  Ditt.,  4-.  |i.  i-W.,    Du 
Haw.  Ar/j.,  L  t.  80.,  N.  Dn  Ifnm.,  4-.  t.  36  ;  S'orbus  latiJoliu  Pn*.; 
Cmtir'gus  dentata  Y'Awi/.  Fi,  far.— Leaves  broadly  ovate.     A  native 
of  the  wood  of  FontainebU-jui. 
5    P.  (A.)  r.  2    angmitfnfia;    P,    edulis        ^h^JiSfftllA  ji^t  ^W 

H'U/d.Etitim.,  p.  527.,  IVnts.JJmd. 
Brit.,  t.  52.,   and   our  /^,   6M>^ 
Leaves  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base. 
Dtseripihtn,  Src     These  trees  bear  so 
close  D  reseniblnnce  to  P.  y/Via,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  ii]  our  minds  tliut  they  ure  only 
varieliLti  and  aubvaricties  of  that  species. 
They  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Sweden  j  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  Highlands  of  ScotlamJ,  w  here,  ac* 
cording  to  {Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  P.  A^r'm 
varies  in  havin/j;  the  leaves  more  or  less 
cut  at  the  margin.     They  are  ati  well  de- 
serving of  culture, 

*  23.  P.  (A.)  vE.sTi^TA  IVal/.     The  clothed  While  Beam  Tree. 

fttmlficatton.     Wall  Cat.  OTH  :  Doii'i  Mill.,  2  p.  frt?. 

SynonyttuM.     P^nii  nriMlvruU  tiarl.  i  Sbtbu*  reaOU  Lodd.  Cat.,  edit  I83& 

Kngrnvtng,    The  plAt?  m  Vol.  11. 

Sftrr.  C/tar,,  J^c.  Leave.s,  cymes,  and  young  branches,  clothed  witii  wnno 
tomentuni.  Leaven  elliptic,  or  obovate-clliptic,  acuminated,  serrated  towunj.s 
the  apex.  Corymbs  branched  and  terminal.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  greeniish 
brown.  Habit  of  P.  AYta.  (Don's  MUL,  ii.  p.  047. )  A  tree  from  20  ft. 
to  30  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kainaon,  introduced  in  lfi20.  This 
tree  i.s  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  long  broad  leaves,  and 
their  woolly  whiteness  j  and  also  for  being  one  of  the  very  latest  trees, 
whethur  foreign  or  indigenous,  in  coming  into  leui";  l>eing  later  than  either 
the  mulberry  or  ash.     The  leaves  are  conspicuou!*,  on  their  first  expauaion. 
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for  their  whiteness,  particularly  underneath ;  and  in  autumn,  before  (hev 
drop  off,  for  their  fine  yeJlow  colour.  Juilging  from  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  the  same  us  P,  crcnuta  J).  Don  {No.  10.  in  p.  890.) . 
but,  as  the  fruit  (which  we  have  never  seen)  of  P.  cren^tu  ouglu,  from  th. 
section  in  which  it  i.s  plated,  to  be  pear-shaped,  and  aa  the  fruit  of  P,  \\q- 
palensisj  which  is  producc<l  in  abundance  on  a  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is 
round,  they  may  be  distinct.  So  striking;  a  tree,  and  one  of  such  ftr^e 
growth,  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  collection.  The  two  finest  speci- 
mens we  know  of  thia  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  nt  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

A  pp.  i.      Audtttmtal  Sjwcits  ()/  Vi/rus,  bcUm^tng  to  the  Section 

A'/m, 

p.  *— Mflwrfmu  Wjlt  C*t,  So.  rr78..  Doni  Mill.,  i.  p.ft«7  .  b  s  »rwj  growing  lo  the  hcagbl  ot  Soft 
or  JO n.,  a  native  of  Kmmod  'nd  ^iirtnorc,  with  uijtuttg  pinnatUTilly-lolMMl,  Mui  cemteil  Icdvo,  clotlixxl 
wtth  white  down  l»ni««tfi-     Vhe  fruit  ii  |;M!«r-«tiM(>«l,  red,  and  alioul  UiviLic  of  •  innunun  mnilftr. 

R  tandta  IX  Don  iPntt  Ft,  S'lyutJ,  p  2J7  :  Dee,  l*n>d  ,  H  |i  634. ;  ««d  O.  Dttm'*  MUt.,  il.  ii  ttfi.)  <i*i 
browllj  elilii4lc,  doubly  Kmled  leave*,  wotilly  ta-DCftth ;  «ih1  \»  protMbly  only  a  vtrirty  of  A  vmUU. 

J  iv.   Tormindria  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.^  ^c.  Petals  spreading,  flat,  having  short  claws.  Styles  2 — 6, 
connected,  glabrous.  Pome  scarcely  at  all  juicy,  to{>-£hape<l  at  the  base 
truncate  ut  the  tip;  the  sepals  deciduous.  Leaves  angled  with  lobes;  in 
the  adult  state  glabrous.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  The  peduncles  branciied. 
(^Drc.  Prod.f  ii.  p.  63tt.)  Tret's  of  the  sajne  general  character,  in  regard 
to  habit  and  constitution,  as  P.  /I'ria. 


1  24,  P.  TORUtNA'us  Ehrh. 


The  t^nping-frui/eci  Service  Tree. 

1>(jn'i  \UU.,i  p.  647. 


PI. 


Ehrh.  Bcitr..  &  |x  9!i  ;  Dvc  PmmI.,  ±  p.  (v3tl , 
Crate' fiu  tormliAiU  Lin.  Sp ,  mt.,    Smi(if  Ing.  But.,  t  HiK.    Ft,  Dan,,  L7!>a.   Jnev. 
t443.;  5«}rbu<  formlnAH*  (VoMlk /fM/r,  p.  86.  »  ihc  Maple-l<Mveil6rrvic«Tr«Ci  All. 


•kr  da*  Bolt.  /v.  lElsbear  Bnum,  (h-r. 
Xt^traHtig*.    Jac<i.  Fl  Au»tr..  L  fll  ;  and  our  |iUlc  in  Vol  It. 

/^e.  Char,  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  featlier-nerved,  pinnatifidly  lobed ;  when 
young,  slightly  downy  beneath ;  when  adult,  glabrous  ;  the  lobes  ncunii- 
nate  and  serrated,  the  lowest  divaricate.  JSeeds  cartilaginous.  (Dcr,  Prod,, 
ii,  p,  636.) 

DetcriplioTif  Sfc.  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  A:,  or  50  ft.»  with  a 
large  trunk,  spreading  at  the  top  into  many  branches,  and  forming  a  targe  head. 
Tlie  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplish  bark,  marked  with  white 
spots.  The  leaves,  which  are  on  long  footstalks,  are  cut  into  many  acute 
angles,  like  those  of  some  sjtecies  of  maple.  They  are  nearly  4  in.  long,  and 
S  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  bright  green  above,  and  slightly  woolly  underneath. 
Tlie  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  end  uf  the  branches;  and 
they  arc  succeeded  by  roundish  compressed  fruit,  not  unlike  common  haws, 
but  larger,  and  of  a  brown  colour  wlicn  ripe.  The  tree  is  ot  slow  growth, 
and  in  this  respect,  and  roost  others,  it  resembles  P.  ^Via;  but  it  is  leas 
liardjr. 

G€Ogrttf}fiUt  History,  ^c.  The  griping,  or  common  wild,  sernce  tree  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  Gernmny  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  the  south  of  Russia,  and  Western  Ania.  It  is  found  hi  woods  and  hedge* 
In  the  middle  ajid  south  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland.  It 
gencruMy  grows  in  strong  clayey  soils.  Miller,  in  1752,  sjiys  that  "  it  wiw 
fonnerly  very  abundant  in  Cane  Wood,  near  Hampstcad.**  The  tree,  it  if 
believed,  was  known  to  the  frreeks  (see  p.  17.),  and  is  the  one  mcntiont^l 
by  Pliny  as  .STirbus  tormtnalis ;  though  thia  name  mav'  possibly  have  been 
a(>plicd  by  him  lo  the  true  service  (.Soruus  dome^tica).  It  is  figured  by  Gerard, 
who  jiays  very  littlL-  of  the  tree,  but  mentions  the  fruit  as  cold  and  binding: 
Ihit?  ofthe  fineit  specinicn*  in  England  is  at  Arley  Hull,  nrar  BewtMcy,  fi»i 
a  drawing  of  which  we  arc  indel>ted  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  oi  wliuli 

3  P  « 


properties  and  U»e».  The  wood  resembles  that  of  P.  iTm,  but  t«  without 
ts  nectiliorly  strong  smell.  It  weighs,  when  newly  cut,  65  Ih.  to  the  cubic  foot, 
yna  when  dried,  48  lb.  8  oz.  It  is  employed  for  r11  the  different  purposes  to 
i-which  that  of  P.  /fria  is  applicable,  and  is  considered  rather  prcferalile  .'is 
fuel,  and  for  charcoal.  For  fuel»  lis  value,  when  compared  with  that  o^  the 
?ech,  is  aa  1*038  to  1*540;  iind  for  charcoal,  as  I-()62  to  1*600.  The  fruit 
'is  brought  to  market  both  in  Eiiglnnd  and  France ;  and.  when  id  a  state  o€ 
incipient  decay,  it  eats  somewhat  like  that  of  the  medlar.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  its  large  green  buds  strongly  recommend  it  in  the  winter  time,  as  it*  fine 
.'jarge-lobed  leaves  do  in  the  summer,  and  its  large  and  numerous  clusters  of 
lich  brown  fruit  do  in  autumn. 

Soii  and  Situation,  It  will  grow  in  a  soil  not  poorer,  but  more  tenacious 
\«nd  moist,  than  what  is  suitable  for  P.  .rria;  and  it  requires  a  sheltered 
ntuation.  It  seems  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  that  species, 
and  <loes  not  thrive  «o  well  in  the  nei/?hliourhood  of  London.    It  is  propa- 
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gated  exiicUy  in  the  same  manner  us  P>  A'^ria.    Tbo'e  bdng  no  varieties,  it 

docs  not  require  to  be  cotitinuctl  by  grafting. 


.ri. 


it  Sy.iii,  it 


yc«ri  planlni,  U  («  i  ' 
above,  whiott  l»  S||  n 
at  I^yi*.  iic*r  r&MC> . 

and  in  the  ri€ij(hb<mHiiK  wt».»i.^.  k  i-   -m   tii^;ii       ii>  ->ii\..mv,  n    >^'  luu 
high.     Ill  Auitrla,  iie*f  Viciiiui,  at  Biiick  on  the  l^jrthA,  'lOynn 


tin   ^l^f^  ,  m  Iht-  Fiithato  Vurfcry,  l^t  yean 


App. 


|ilAnt»it,  Hit  rjiua  high. 

OlhtT  Species  of  Vyrus  bdmiging  ia  the  Scctimi 
Tormi/idria. 


R  rtvHtdrU  Doug.  In  mok. 
n.  Bar.  Amer..  K  fk,9Qit 
fit.,  *nd  our  ^f.  6VL  aiMl 
MA.  b  »  ntutU  ifvc.  with 
nv«ie  or,  entire  tubtrllobaie 
rtiakvsi^  pubeaeent  under, 
nratfa ;  «  iwtiTe  dT  Noocka 
Amind,  and  otber  paitaoT  thp 
nartlVwMt  coaat  of  North 
Avnertok  Thewixxl  iaem. 
pivvvd  fur  makirif  wcd^aa ; 
Mild  the  fhiit  U  uaed  aa  aa 
'inlcic  of  food,  undvr  the 
•i.»ii»e  of  pow-uchj  ijy  the 


1) 


H^ 


•  •r  /'^rui  wrrc  lulroduccd  into 

rh<»  *.7*tK*Tii  whkfi   n  Ijulif rooua 

^  iiiir«ii)  Or.  Houpcr'a 

'  our  uvual  acalc  of 

!ul  iitc).  it  la  a  very 


§  V,    Eridlobus  Dec. 


fr/.  Oap.  fetal*  spreading,  It^t,  with  abort  rlaw*,  and  »lth  about  3  teeth  at  the  tip.  Slylet  6^  kmt 
at  the  baaevrry  hair)*,  x^^^^  (utnewhat  co<titect«(t  fo«tie  g tobovc,  elobrnua,  cruwbed  with  the  hibca 
Aftbe  csly«,  whit'b  XXX  UimenUn*  uiioii  (jolh  siurfaoM.  Leavn  pArnuitcly  fotied,  glatyroua.  FlMren 
ti(Kili  uqLnifictied  ivodiMHa,  tU»iHM«*l  lin<.Y>r7nitia.  {Ucc.  Ptot.,  it  p. 636.) 

I  25.  <P.  TRtLOBA^A  /Jrc.    Thc  three-lobed-/mtvd  Pi»r  Tree, 


gmgnurmx.     Ijibil 
fll^mr.  TAar.,^.     I 


labia.  Drc,  «.  p.  15  L  Hi.,  Potr.  Suppt.,  1.  p.  S9\. 


,  italmnSdy  tohnt ;  the  middle  lobe^Vtobc^ ',  the  tide  Mw,  In  tnanj 
InilancM,  WotuM ;  ihv  •*■*  ..mlary  lol>w  MMTAtcd.  iHrc.  /*riMf.,  U.  |»w6iri.)  A  tree,  a  nallrc  of 
Mount  Lebanon  ;  growing  to  tbe  hclglit  of  sQfL  ^  »aWl  to  hart  been  tnlrodu<<ed  In  IKK)  j  but  of 
which  we  have  not  teen  a  plant 


j  vi.  SSrbus  Dec. 

I'Srct,  Char.,  S^c.  Petals  spreading,  fiat.  Stales  2 — 5.  Pome  globose,  or  top- 
l'  shtijied.  Leaves  imparl-pinnate,  or  pinnatcly  cut.  Flowers  in  branchctJ 
corymbs.  (Dec.  Pnrfi.^  u.  p.  O.'iti.)  Trrcs,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
20  It.  to  40ft.  or  upwards.  Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  or  the 
l^rtmalayas.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  »ectiun,  tJicre  is  a  very  great  con- 
fn?sifm  of  names. 

t  86.  P.  AURicuLA^A  Dtc.    The  auricted  Service  Tree. 

f     '     "   r  OR  1  Doa'i  Mlll.,2,  p.  W&. 
rj.  ^m.,  S.  fk  m 

to  of  lealleta,  and  an  odd  oim^  hinutr  Iwtieath  i  a-4  of  the bvMt 
reit  ctinnaip  With  the  odd  one  Info  en  ovate  on^,  wlilch  U  crenAt<L    rorymb 

by  De  Catutolle  to  be  only  a 


liidd».    It  li  mU  to  Have  beta 


A  native  of  BSnfH,  »nd  nitifia 

!Q  IntroditMsd  Ui  IMJO;  Ult  wo  have  not  accn  the 


t  27.  P.  pinnati'fioa  i?Ar/it     Thc  piniiatifiJ-/Mti«f  Service  Tree. 

Ehrh.  Bdtr.,  0.  n.  fid  j  Mmith  In  Eng.  lioi.  L  K3»l.  i  Ucc.  Ptud.«  2.  p.  636. 

"   ■■     i^iit,   /i^,  ft  J  /»frui     hJfbiWa  Smtlh   Ft.  Brit..  DOl  of  Wllld.  {  tfa* 


:f6rt«.^fi^id» 

Eng.  Bot.  L  2331.  i  And  o\it  plate  In  Vol 


II. 


'Vwr„  ^c.      LcavCH  puimuelj  cloven,  or  cut,  or  ahnost  piunutc  at  thc 
.    Thr  petiole  on  the  miilcr  Midc,  and  thc  pcdunrlcHt  tioartlv  tomentOAc. 
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Poinegloliaae,acarlc(,  (Xfcr.  iVMtyiLp.fl96i.Jj  A  mksvec 
woodfolmeci  in  (Sothland^  ThariD^^  aiid  Bntam.  A  ipc 
to  De  C^ftudoUc,  a  hybrid  between  P.  iotenii^di»  aod  P.  sociipianB ;  grwmg 
to  the  hcigbt  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  and  of  the  suae  culture  as  P,  jtntL*  The 
varieties  enun»crated  bdow,  oft  far  as  we  hare  seen  tbcm,  are  hardly  dbe»- 
flcaring  of  heiii^kefil  disdiKt,  unkaa  wcexoc|ii  P.  p.  pdndula. 


ra  «M(«  woeOr  tlm  IboK  of  IlK  I 
te  pfafala  L««>  CM^  ha  Ifcc  I 
IIm*  b  •  tree  ia  Ihe  ■Htfe.wart  a 
.IhefMtorvlilefabKd. 

Iliv«al<*«tt*  iMullf  eoBnafic.    A  njcite  of  Gcmany.     1 

(Ute.  ^r«iA.  ii  p.  fl9&} 
SUtistia.    PlanU  of  tha  kind  'n  lb*  HartiiiriliBri  iltiafj*!  G«sdn.  and  is  the  ■ 
MMn.l.«diU^B,w«ftsBUItto9Dft.hi«fe,alfeerbifif  lOatliicMaplanlad.    la 
aCCmnwiy  ■  iwe.  SO  yaw  ><»«••*.  ^  «6  wTlUffc.  tlnelliflw  af  the  tmafc  atiw>,  wl  tfat  gf  th» 
Jn^asiL    la«Mluid.tatlwGlMiDvfioiankOvilRi.<w^I5y«M»]ilHrtcd,kWfLhi(^ 

»  88.  P.  alcupaHixa  Gartn.     The  Fowlcr'a  Service  Tree,  or  Momdtm  Ask. 


OwtD.  Ftud.S.  PL  43.  L87.  i  I>«c  PmL, &  fk  GJ7. ;  Don**  NilL. S- pi  GUl. 
AAftHU  ctkcMpArU  ciit,  ^.,  OO.  ;  JkMpiliM  «ia«iLrla  jiOL  £Qaielt««  lYn.  Q»lek 
rArfSwIUStfviee.^l'ichnTKe.ilMnBTree.nvvae'nw.liowil^r  '-      " 


,  «IU  Stfviee,wich<n  Tree.  RMrmTree.  Rwoe'nw,  I 
«•,  WlCdbai.  wild  Surti.W1iicfiai,  WbillCB,  W^pn  ll« 


rSrtOMdfw,^^! 


l■w,/^»lcupfcria\.tfieFo•ler*kPfnul  ihr  Frvfid»mn«,8arbi«rdteCM«w 
fl«*ic*li,andSortMrdmOMmi«  rJkeBinlSFrTkvli  aodlbeGenpiMBaaM. 
I  V«ffii  BeflrtMum  <tlie  Bird'A  BCTryTfcct ,  ««  all  derircd  fttm  the  tue  audr  of  ibe  bcntei  by feivO. 
Ci^en,  In  all  eountrlc*  where  the  trae  growt  wild,  aad  ftnoot  time  mmemarialt  cmliNUt  mpn^g^ 
wUh.  It  la  cailted  Uke  Movntain  Aib,  rrain  it»  growinir  on  laounUilna.  and  the  pinn^  of  tU  lannw 
bearlnit  tomm  rcMmMantir  to  tlroae  of  the  romnoa  aalv  Wllehcm,  aad  all  iu  dmvatlrea,  bear  nig 
tioa  to  tupiiowKl  vowcn  a/  th«  tvM,  aa  a  ptolccfkin  againrt  witcbea  nmI  evil  vpiriu. 
EmgrwHmgt.  Gartto.  Frucl..  3.  (.  97.  (  £dc..BoC,  L  Sf7. ;  and  the  yriate  of  thi*  «paclei  ta  our  SmooiI 
Voiamc 

JSJprr.  Char.,  ^e.  Bud*  softly  tonientose,  Leafiets  scrmtcd,  slightly  glMirous. 
Pomes  gioljose.  {Dec.  Prrxt.^  ii.  p.  637.)  A  low  tree,  a  native  m  Blmost 
every  part  of  Europe  ;  growing  to  the  height  of  1^0  ft,  or  30  ft. ;  flowering  in 
May,  and  ri|>e«ing  its  fruit  in  September. 

Vttru'tie*. 

t  P.  Q.  )f  fructu  lutfo  has  yellow  berries,  and  is  continued  by  grafting. 

9  P.  a.  :i/itiiu  vfificgntu  has  varie;gsted  leaves. 

5  P,  n.  \  jriMti^uita  has  the  branches  upright  and  rigid.  There  are  plants 
of  this  liind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hodgkin  of  Dunganstown  Nurserj-,  in  the  countj*  of 
Wivklow. 

DrtcripHon.  The  mountain  ash  forms  an  erect-Btemmed  tree,  with  an  or- 
biculnr  head.  When  fully  growm,  like  everj'  other  description  of  Pyrus,  it 
assumes  a  »omcwbat  formal  character;  but  in  a  young  state,  its  branches  are 
disposer!  in  a  mure  loose  and  graceful  manner.  The  burk  iii  smooth  luidgreyj 
in  the  young  and  old  wood  ;  the  leaves  arc  impnri-pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  arc 
serrated*  except  at  the  base.  They  arc  smooth  above,  and  nearly  so  beneath ;  in 
which  la.si  respect  they  differ  from  the  leaves  of  Pynis  Morbus,  which,  in  their 
young  state,  at  least,  are  downy  beneath  as  well  as  hIkjvc.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly  for  the  first  three  or  four  years;  attaining,  in  five  years,  the  height  of 
8  ft.  or  9  ft. ;  after  which  it  begins  to  form  a  head,  and,  in  ten  years,  w*ill 
attain  the  height  of  20  ft,  Tbia  head  will  continue  increasing  slowly,  tliough 
the  tree  seldom  grows  much  higher,  for  the  greater  part  of  u  century;  after 
which,  lis  it  appears  by  the  oldest  trees  that  we  have  observe*!  or  heard  of  in 
Ncntland,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  begin  to  decay.  The  tree  will  not 
bear  lopping',  but  grass,  and  other  plants,  j|,tow  well  under  its  shade. 

Gfograpfij/,  Ifisior^f  ifc*  The  mountflm  ash  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Iceland  and  Greenland  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  found, 
also,  in  the  north-wc»t  of  Astu,  at  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  other  regions 
of  the  moRt  northern  parts  of  North  America.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is 
frcepicnt  throughout  the  whole  o(  Kussia  and   Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Eastern 
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Ocean;  and  frunt  the  toUt  JDouutainoiiR  woody  rcpoii!}  uf  the  nortli,  to  tlic 
itl|>ine  iiarts  o(  Cuucasun  ami  Mount  Libaiius.  [n  the  Ibrmer  Kiiimituit  it  is 
11  low  shrubby  bush,  and  in  the  hitter  a  haiulsoine  tree  of  tlic  third  rm»k.  It  J» 
found  tn  Ja[>an^  and  prcibubly,  hIso,  in  other  inlands  of  the  hnhun  Ocean.  In 
Brititin,  it  i*  common  in  woodn  and  hedjrcs,  in  inoiuitainou)*,  but  rather  moist 
situations,  in  every  port  of  the  ibhind,  nnd  also  in  Ireland.  In  Fruncc,  (tt'r-> 
many,  und  Switzcrhind,  it  is  wild  in  dl  the  woods,  as  well  i\s  in  the  hi;;ht'r 
and  colder  regions  of  the  mountains  of  ^poin  and  Itai}'.  The  soil  in  which 
it  thrive*  Inrst,  though  moist,  i&  not  bogjiy,  but  rather  loamy  or  light.  The 
siitiiatron  is  generally  more  or  less  exposed ;  for,  if  crowde<l  by  other  trees,  its 
trunk,  like  that  of  other  speciett  of  i'ynis,  in  similar  situatton?i,  never  attiuiiH 
a  lurj^e  ei/Cf  The  largest  tree^  of  this  npecies  in  Britain  are  those  in  the 
Western  Ilighland^^,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  ;  from  which  it  nniy 
be  inferred,  thut  it  prefers  a  moist  rlimate  to  one  that  is  dry.  Witherinj; 
justly  obst?rve!»  that  it  will  not  attain  a  larj^e  size,  unless  it  jfrows  in  a  fertile 
soil.  The  tree  was  known  to  the  tireekh  and  Komannj  and  V«rgtl  was  aware 
that  it  might  l)e  ^afte«l  on  the  (K-ar.  It  is  mentioned  uuilcr  the  name  of 
^Vurbus  syive>itris  by  Miitthiolus,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  plants,  dowti 
to  the  time  of  lierard ;  who,  like  Fliny,  consiilefcd  it  as  a  wpeeiea  of  ash. 

Pn^periiict  nmi  Vmv»^  The  wood,  when  dry,  weighs  .51  ll>.  l5?o;«.  per  enbic 
fiHiL  It  is  homoueneous,  fine-grained,  hard,  eapuble  of  being  stained  any 
colour,  and  of  takmg  a  hi^h  pohsh  ;  and  it  \s  applied  to  all  thf  varioui^  uses  iif 
/*.  vl^ria  anil  /'.  tornrmulis,  when  it  cjui  be  obtained  of  adc(]uate  dimensions.  In 
Britain,  the  tree  forms  excellent  coppice  wood,  the  &hoot>f  being  wefl  iidapted 
ftir  pules,  and  for  making  excellent  hoopa  j  and  the  bark  being;  in  tieniand  by 
tanners.  As  it  will  };^o^  in  the  most  cNpi>sed  situations,  and  rapidly,  when 
ytuingi,  it  forms  an  admirable  nurse  tree  i*>  the  oak,  and  other  H!oW';;^rowing 
fipeeies  ;  and,  being  a  tree  of  absolute  habits  ;  that  is,  incafiable  of  benii»  drawn 
up  above  a  certain  height  by  culture,  it  has  this  ureal  advantajife,  that,  after 
having  done  its  duty  ns  a  nurse,  instead  of  growmt^  u\\  with  the  other  tree?, 
and  ciiokiit|;  them,  it  quietly  submits  to  be  over<to[>pcd,  and  destroy^t)  by 
the  shade  and  dri[>  of  those  which  it  was  planted  to  Bhelter  and  protect. 
Jc  may  be  mentioned,  tin  somewhat  8iiiu;ular,  that  the  aljiiiie  laburnum 
though  naturally  a  much  lower  tree  than  the  mountain  ash,  will,  when  drawn 
tip  in  woods,  attain  twice  the  hei)L;ht  of  the  latter  tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
luountain  aiih  i*  greedily  devoured  by  birds ;  and,  in  various  part*  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  the«e  berries  are  dried  and  ground  into  (lour,  and  used 
us  u  snhstitiite  for  the  flour  nnide  of  wheat,  in  tJutes  oi  great  sear  city,  In 
UvonJM,  Sweden,  and  Kamtseliaika,  the  berries  of  the  mountain  a«h  ure 
eaten,  when  ri|>c,  as  fruit;  and  a  very  good  spirit  is  distilled  from  them. 
I'iVelyn  snys  that  "  ule  and  be«r  brewed  with  the^e  berrici,  being  ripe,  is  an 
iiKomparable  drink,  familiar  in  Wale*.'*  Tliey  form,  he  savs,  a  tcmptini; 
bait  tor  the  thrituhes  ;  so  that, ''"  us  long  us  they  last  in  your  woods,  you  will 
he  tiWTM  o\'  their  company."  "  Besiiles  the  use  of  it  for  the  husbanchnan's 
tools,  goods,  &e.,  the  wheelwright  commends  it  for  being  all  heart;  our 
iletchers  (archers)  eoininend  it  for  la»ws,  next  to  yew,  which  we  ouj-hl  not  to 
put  over,  for  the  glory  of  our  once  Kngli&h  ancestors.  In  a  statute  of  Henry 
VlIL  you  have  it  mentioned ;  and  there  v*  no  church3'artl  in  Wales  with- 
out »  mountain  a*h  tree  planted  in  it,  iw  the  yew  trees  are  in  the  church- 
yarda  in  England.  So,  in  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  every  Ixniy  in  Walen 
"  pously  wears  a  cross  umde  of  the  wood ;  and  the  tree  is,  by  some  unthorj^ 
I'VaxinuH  eambro-britatmica,"  (l/unltr't  A'tir/v^n,,  vol.  i.  p.  r;i8,)  In 
OcniHiny,  «hc  fowlers  Imiji  sprinj|2;es,  or  n«K»se9  of  hwr,  with  the  berries  oi'  this 
tree,  wlueli  they  Unufi.  in  the  wootis  to  entice  therwiwings  and  ftehlfarcH.  In- 
fnsetd  in  water,  the  berries  make  an  acid  drink,  somewhat  resetnl'  ^, 

whicli   is  nmch   used   in    Walci    by   the   poor,   who  cjdl  it  diod-  i 

ciavol  drink.  In  the  Ule  of  Java,  the  juice  of  these  tn  rrieji  is  ..,1.1  in  .y„ 
Hcid  for  innicli.  (Si-e  Afnttifti'x  Miller.)  \h  an  ornanicntjd  tree,  the  luountaia 
ash  is  ifte41  adapted  fi>r  Amall  i;ardcns  ;  tuid  it  is  also  deservini;  of  a  |ilate  m 
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every  plantation,  where  the  harbouring  uf  «inging'birds  is  an  object.  In  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  Gilpin  observes,  '*  it  becomes  a  coosiileroble  tree.  There, 
OQ  some  rocky  mountains,  covered  with  dark  pineA  and  waving  birch,  which  oust 
u  solemn  gloom  over  the  lake  l>eIow,  a  few  mountain  asheH  joining  in  a  cliimfn 
and  n»ixing  with  them,  have  a  fine  effect.  In  summer,  die  light  green  lint  of 
their  foliage,  and,  in  autunm,  the  glowing  berries  which  hang  clusttrini*  upon 
them,  contrast  beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and,  if  ihey 
are  happily  blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  furniture  with  which  the  sides  of  those  rugged  mountuiiis 
arc   invested."  {GiijntC*  Fotctt  Scenery ^  vol.  i.  p.  38.)      In    the  '      of 

suburban  gardens  in  the  neighbourhootf  of  the  metropolis,  the  ii  sh 

forms  almost  the  only  tree  that  makes  a  great  display  by  means  ui  u^  unit; 
for,  though  many  species  of  ('ratiE''gus  would  be  equally  efiective  in  this 
respect,  they  have  not  yet  bccouiG  suflBcienlly  well  known  to  the  planters  of 
such  gardens.  One  grcttt  advantage  of  the  mountain  ash,  in  all  gardens,  is, 
that  it  never  requires  pruning,  and  never  grows  out  of  shape. 

Poetical  and  irgt'mlarif  AliMhuK,  Ancient  |X)eta  tell  us  that  the  Amazons 
of  ancient  mythology  (ormed  their  spears  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  i  and 
Virg:il  mentions  that  its  fruit  was  considered  as  sure  to  attract  the  thrush  and 
blackbird  to  any  grove  where  it  grew.  (Sylm  Fhrifira,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  p.  87.) 
In  more  modern  times,  it  was  considered  a  preservative  ogiiinst  witchcraft ; 
an  d  Lightfoot,  in  his  Fiora  AVv>/i<Yi,  says,  "  It  is  probable  that  this*  tree  was 
in  high  esteem  with  the  druids ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  be  «ibaerved  to  grow 
more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  those  druidical 
circles  of  atones,  so  often  seen  in  the  north  of  BriUitn ;  and  the  suptarstitious 
still  continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which  was  undoubtedly 
handed  down  to  them  from  early  antiquity.  They  believe  that  any  smuH 
part  of  this  tree,  carried  about  thero,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all 
the  dire  effects  of  enchantments  and  witchcriift.  Their  cattk?,  also,  as  well  as 
themselves,  su-e  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  it  from  evil ;  for  the  dairy^iimid 
will  not  forget  to  drive  them  to  the  ahealings,  or  summer  pastures,  with  ik 
rod  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  she  carefully  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the 
sheuUboothy,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  simie. 
In  8trathspey  they  make,  on  the  1st  of  May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  litis 
tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause  the  sheep  and  lambs  to  pass 
through  it."  "  This  superstitious  belief,"  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  F/ora  of  Ber- 
wick- upon  Tweed,  remarks,  '*  prevailed  also  in  Northumberland,  but  U  pro- 
bably now  extinct."  (vol.  i.  p.  1 10.)  That  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  virtues 
of  this  tree  still  prevails  in  Yorkshire  appears  from  the  following  exlmct 
from  a  comnuinication,  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Wmtdenngt,  to  the 
Mag,  Nat.  Hut.:  —  "  VVhibst  the  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash  afibrds  a  delicious 
autumnal  repast  to  the  storm  cock,  the  branches  which  bear  the  berries  are 
well  known  to  be  an  effectual  preser^iitive  against  the  devilish  spells  of  witch- 
craft. In  the  village  of  Walton,  I  have  two  small  tenants:  the  name  of  the 
one  Is  Jumcs  Simpson,  and  that  of  the  other  Sally  HoUoway ;  and  Sally's 
house  stiinds  a  little  before  the  house  of  8im[iiSon.  8ome  three  months  ago, 
I  overtook  Simpson  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  I  askeil  him  if  his  cow  was 
getting  better,  for  his  son  bad  told  me  that  she  had  fallen  sick.  *  She's  coming 
on  siirprisinglv,  Sir,'  quoth  he  ;  '  the  last  time  the  cow-doctor  came  to  sec  her, 
"  Jem,"  said  Ihe  to  me,  looking  earnestly  at  Old  Sally's  house;  "Jem,"  s^d 
he,  '*  mind  and  keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  before  the  sun  goes  dovm, 
otherwise  I  wo'n't  answer  for  what  may  happen  to  the  cow,"  •'  Ay,  ay,  my 
lad,"  said  I,  *'  I  understand  your  meaning ;  but  I  am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  I 
defy  her  to  do  uie  any  hann  now."  *  And  what  has  Old  Stilly  been  doing  to 
you,  Jame»  ?  '  said  I.  *  Why,  Sir,*  replied  he, '  we  all  know  too  well  what 
she  can  do.  She  has  long  owed  me  a  grudge  ;  and  my  cow,  which  was  in 
very  good  health,  fell  sick  immediately  afker  Sally  had  been  seen  to  look  in  at 
the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night  was  coining  on.  The  chjw  grew  wnrse; 
tuid  so  I  went   and  cut  n  bit  of  wiggin  (mountain  ush),  and    I   nailed  the 
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b^a1Jche^s  all  up  and  down  the  cow-hoiiuc ;  and»  Sir»  vou  mav  «re  ihctti  thtTc, 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I  uiii  u  match  for  Did  Sally  tiow,  und 
she  caij't  do  nie  any  m«-»ro  hunn.  «m>  tonj;  m»  the  wi^rjn  brunchen  hmig  in  the 
plnte  where  I  have  nailed  ihcni.  Mv  (HMjr  cow  will  ^ei  better  in  spite  of  her' 
AIuh!  thought  I  to  myKeU't  iw  the  Jehidcd  ntan  wiu  finishitig  his  story,  how 
much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  couutry  by  the  scbooltiuuter 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Gilpin  mentions,  in  his  Forctt  Scnwry^  that  often*  in  his  time,  a  stump 
of  the  mountain  o^h  wiis  found  in  souic  old  burying-ploce,  or  near  the 
circle  of  a  tU^uid's  temple,  the  rites  of  which  were  formerly  porfortncil 
under  its  shade.  On  this  posaage  ISir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes 
that  "  a  branch  of  the  roan  tree  is  still  considered  good  Ufirainat  evil 
iiiHuenccs  in  the  Highlands  of  8cotlund,  and  in  Wales,  where  it  ih  often  hung 
up  over  doorways,  anti  in  stables  and  cow-housca,  to  neutralise  the    wicked 

r' Is  of  witches  and  warlocks.'*  (Laudrr^t  Oi/pm^  vol.  i.  p.  H9.)  We  have 
idy  noticed  the  custom  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  of  plwuin^^  this  tree  in 
churchvurds  in  Wales ;  and  he  a4lds  that  "  it  is  reputed  to  be  u  preservative 
aiHiinnt  fitsciriatiou  and  cvW  spirits ;  whence,  perhaps,  we  aill  it  wUchrny  the 
boughs  being  ntuck  about  Uie  hou&e,  or  used  for  waikiiig-statlii."  In  the 
Syleun  Skctt^het  of  Miss  Kent,  the  following  remarks  iwe  (ptoted  on  this 
paAfMiige:  —  *'  In  fofmer  times  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  |>oascssed  of  the 
property  of  driving  away  witches  and  evil  s()irits;  tuid  this  property  is 
recorded  in  one  ol  the  stanzas  of  a  very  ancient  song^  called  The  Laidic^ 
IVurm  of  Sffindiciton  HeugfiM :  — 

♦  Their  »i>i"llj  were  vxJn  ;  liw  bori  tviurn'A 
I'u  ibc  (|uwn  in  »urFotrful  tnixxl, 
CfjiltK  t]i«t  "  wilchr*  hsTV  nty  ^lowcr 
Whcrt  thcr*  «•  rcwd-lrcc  wcmx!."  * 

The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  rcailing  of  a  line  in  8hid(Kpetirc^B 
tragedy  of  Mathctk.  The  sailor^s  wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some 
chestnuts,  hastily  answers,  *  A  rown  tree,  witch  1'  but  all  the  editions  have  it 

*  Aroint  thee,  witch!'  which  is  nonsense,  and  evidently  u  corruption." 
(p,  iJ5l.)  This  reading,  however,  is  not  new,  as  it  has  l»een  ^iven  by  several 
of  the  commentators  on  ^hakspeare.  **  Hone,  in  his  Itfli^uttut  Mt/itfTH-t, 
gives  a  fac<simile  of  an  old  drawings  called  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in  which 
Our  Saviour  is  represented  with  a  roan  tree  cross  in  hi»  left  bund,  while 
with  the  right  he  appears  to  draw  a  contrite  spirit  from  the  jaws  of  HcU.'* 
{Ilftd.f  p.i52.)  It  is  remurknbte,  that  nearly  the  same  superstitions  should 
exist  also  in  India,  as  (ip{>earh  from  the  following  passage  from  Bishop  Heber's 
Juumal,  &c.  :  —  Near  Boit[»oor,  in  Upper  India,  •*  I  jwisscd  a  fine  tree  of  the 
Mimdsa,  with  IcaveB,  at  a  little  dUtance,  so  much  resembling  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  thut  I  wa?^  for  a  moment  deceived,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  bring 
fruit  ?     They  answeretl  no ;  but  that  it  was  a  very  noble  tree,  being  eallc^l 

•  the  im[)erial  tree/  for  its  excellent  properties :  that  it  slept  all  night,  and 
WrtkcMKul,  and  was  alive  all  day,  withdrnwmg  its  ie^ivcs  if  imy  one  attempted 
to  touch  them.  Above  nil,  however,  it  was  UM.'ful  as  a  prenervntivc  ugaiiiHl 
niH^c  ;  a  sprig  worn  in  the  turban,  or  siis|>eiHied  over  the  l»cd,  was  a  perfect 
security  against  all  spell?*,  the  evil  eye,  i^f.  insomuch  as  the  most  formidable 
wizard  woulil  not,  if  he  could  help  it.  •.s  shmle.  One,  indeetl,  they 
«sud.  who  was  very  renowned  for  his  \>  <  Loorinite  in  the  Kchanut)  of 
killini'  plants,  and  drying  up  their  sap  with  a  Umk,  had  come  to  this  very  tree 
and  ga/ed  on  it  intently  :  *  but,'  said  the  old  man  who  tolil  me  this,  with  on 
oif  of  triumph,  '  IcK^k  ««  he  migltt,  be  could  do  the  tree  no  harui;^  a  fact  of 
which  I  make  no  ciucstfon.  I  was  amused  and  Nur|iri9ed  to  find  the  8ei]»er- 
Rtttton,  which  in  England  and  Scotland  attaches  to  the  rowan  trees  here 
Applied  to  a  tree  of  simihir  form.  Which  nation  ha-*  been,  in  this  case,  the 
inittator;  or  from  what  con                  ro  are  tdl  these  notions  derived  ?*' 

Hmt  umt  SitHnium.     The  -Ay  will  grow  in   any  soil,  and  in  the 

most  cx|>oseil  situations,  u^  u  ■>  tound  on  the  ^aa  shtjre,  and  on  the  topn  of 
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ntouncuitis,  in  Forfnn»hire,  as  high  as  g^VOOft.  Hence  it  is  an  exccDunt  tree  for 
plojitntions  intended  to  resist  the  sea  breexe^  or  to  be  place<i  in  exposed 
situations;  but,  wherever  it  is  wuntecl  to  attain  a  large  size,  it  ought  to  be 
planted  in  free  iioil  in  a  moist  chniate^  or  near  water,  and  in  a  situation  that 
IS  open  and  airy.  Few  trees  sufler  more  from  extreme  heal  and  drought  than 
the  mountain  aiih. 

Prnptigntiott  and  Culture.  PlantiJ  are  almost  always  raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be  gathered  bb  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  its  being  eaten  by 
birds,  which  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  attack  it  even  before  it  is  ripe. 
When  gathered,  the  fruit  should  be  macerated  in  water  till  the  seeds  are 
separated  from  the  pulp,  and  they  may  be  then  sown  immediately ;  but,  as 
thev  will,  in  that  ciise,  remain  18  months  in  the  ground  before  coming  up, 
the  common  mode  adopted  by  nurserymen  is»  to  mix  the  Ijcrries  with  light 
sandy  soil,  and  spread  them  out  in  a  layer  of  10  in.  or  1  h.  in  thickness,  in  the 
rotting  ground  ;  covering  the  layer  with  2  in,  or  3  in.  oi  sand  or  ashes,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for  a  yi^r.  They  are  then  soptirHtcd 
from  the  soil  by  sifbng,  and  sown  in  beds  o(  light  rich  soil,  being  covered  a 
uarter  of  an  inch.  The  plants  having  large  leaves,  the  seeds  should  not  be 
dropped  nearer  together  than  t?in.,  which  will  allow  the  plants  to  come  up 
with  sufficient  strength.  They  may  he  sown  any  time  from  Noveml>cr  to  Fe- 
bruary, but  not  later :  they  will  come  up  in  the  June  following,  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  strongest  plants  will  be  IB  in.  high,  and  fit  to  sepiu'ate 
from  tlie  others,  and  to  plant  out  in  nursery  lines. 

Statittfa.     lit  the  cnvjroni  of  Lnndon,  there  an''  frof-s  from  ^'  ft  tn  10  ft  hiphf  al  ?yon,  Kenwoo*!, 
and  voriouj  other  pliwe* ;  an<t  many  may  bcMh> '  .n 

nrdeiu  by  the  n)«d«idM.     la  Surrey,  al  B»f^ '  , 

Viubam,  at  South  End,  18  yean  rilantcd,  it  is 
|)latit«),  it  la  17 ft  high;  in  Suflbllt, at  UnborciujMi  Ipah,  ,< 
wiek*bire.  at  Cooir.be  Abiwy,  i8  yam  planted,  it  i*  S«  ft.  h 
gannr,  whfTP  the  trw*  U  ind^pnnui^  are  fnany  very  large 

t--'  '■••   '  •*■  "^    '•••   ^ ■  '-^-  ■' -    -'v    'v'fphlof  soft., 

i*a.8ln.     li. 
'..ng  loam,  oii 

■■  .i.jjdd/ajn.tji^. .,-'.-  ..:-.  .  . 

I-.. I    i.._M     I    -.h  .       i"  I '.<''\,  Ua  tree, 'jwj  IL  iii<^b,  uiili  i 

.     '  I      I  inund.     In   Irolnmi,  nt  Dull 

I     ^  .         \...'     j.iitol.  III    iio    1      I  it  hi^th;  in  Oalway,  at  CVii  i  ,  ..  i. 

til  Hi^i-aiy,  at  Wiirlitx',  ;H  yvAra,  plantod,  it  ia  JO  ft  high.    In  Bavaria,  at  Muiiieb,  iii  the  iktuulc  (iu. 
dvfl,  34  yean  planted,  it  is  SOfL  high. 

3f  29.  P.  AMERICANA  Dec.     The  American  Service, 

f,,:.,.^. .........     TT  r    V'^-^    '   ■'  A77.  i  Hook,  n  Bor.  Aracr  ,  1  p.  a(it  ;  l>on'i  Mdl.,  2,  p.  H«fL 

f'k.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  I.  p.  ^t.  ;  WiUtL   Enum.,  5Sn  ;  5.  ameridknA 

i...p    ^.   ^  ,  t.  54.  i  and  the  t»l«leufthiffpccies  incur  Second  Volume. 

Spe<\  ChoT^t  SfCt  LeailetK  acute,  almost  equally  serrated,  glabrous,  as  is  the 
petiole.  Pomes  globose,  of  a  purplish  tawny  colour.  {Dec.  PrmL^  ii.  p.  1537.) 
A  tree,  closely  resembling  the  common  mountain  ash;  a  native  of  the 
woods  of  ranada  ami  Newfoundland.  Introduced  in  1782,  and  growing 
to  the  height  of  13  ft.  or  20  ft.  It  is,  apparently,  a  more  robust-growing 
tree  than  the  European  mountain  ash,  with  larger  leaves,  shining  ai>ovc, 
and  smooth  beneath ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  more  tender.  The  young 
lihoots  .ve  of  a  dark  jairplish  colour;  and  it  lias  small,  dark,  or  pur- 
plish red,  fruit.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this  species,  "  In  the  leaves 
and  flowej-s  I  can  perceive  no  difference  l>etween  this  and  the  Eurt). 
pcan  P.  aucuparia;"  and  Michaux  considered  it  only  a  variety  o(  that 
species.  Pnrsh  says  that  the  berries  are  purple,  and  not  scarlet,  as 
in  the  European  mountain  ash.  Torrcy  says  that  the  berries  are  copper- 
coloured;  which  agrees  better  than  the  description  of  Pursh  with  the 
appearance  of  those  produced  b)  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  tree 
appears  much  more  tender  than  the  common  mountain  ash  j  and,  though 
it  has  been  so  many  3 oars  in  the  country,  we  do  not  know  of  a  large,  old, 
handsome  s|)ecimen  of  it  any  where.     It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
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ecNomon  mountiun  ash.  On  account  of  the  briUiaot  colour  of  the  frutt, 
and  the  Uurse  size  of  the  bunches  in  which  it  is  produced,  this  species,  or 
race,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

If  30,  P,  microca'rpa  Dec,    The  sin&U-fniited  Service. 

HemtifliMtkm.    Dee.  PracL,  2.  p.  fiX. ;  Don't  MUL.  £  fx  (M8u 

Svmtimmet.  S6tbuu  aucuiArU  m  Mhkx.  Ft.  &v.  Amur.,  3.  p.  S91. }  S.  nuatntlia  Dwm.  Qtrnft.,  «L  2, 
p.46L;S.  mirrocArp*  PA,  Ft.  Amcr.  Sept.,  I.  ft.  341. 

Spec.  Gkar.y  ^.  LuOeU  gUhroiu,  acumltutc,  uncqutllj  iOcUely  icmitctl ;  tbe  t««th  tlppol  with  a 
bli>tl(slifce  mucro.  Petiole  tfiabrotu.  Pome  gWbow,  K^rkt.  [D<fc,  Prod,,  iL  p.  637.)  A  iiitiT* 
or  CQQunUinf  of  North  A  merle*,  from  Carolin»  to  Kcw  CmmrvA,  where  it  fomu  «  low  tree  or  Urge 
ttirub,  gtowltif  to  the  hei(;l)t  of  lU  ft  Accurdlnf):  to  Piinh,  thii  ipede*  li  very  distinct  froin  /'. 
anMrlcAM}  from  which  it  i»  diititiguUhcd  by  the  youns  bruichM  belaf  covered  with  a  thining 
dM-k  brown  glow,  mid  by  htntt%  tmxtt  *csrlel  beme*.  We  think  that  boCh  thU  and  the  precedrng 
•ort  wili  ultimately  prove  only  vanttlea,  of  races,  of  F.  aucupftrla.  P.  miow&rpa  hu  Dot  yet 
been  Introduood  into  Brltaia. 

t  31.  7*.  .^o^KBUs  Gartn.    The  True  Service. 

Idm^catio*,      G«rttL  Fruct.  S.  p.  45.  t  97.  i  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.  637. 

S^mem^ma.    S6ibQ»  dotii«<tte«  lA*.  Sp.,  691 :  Pfrttt  domfettica  SmM  In  Smg.  Sot..  U  SS(k,  WaOr. 

Atm,  Sot.,  lis.,  Doii'#  MtU.,  S.  p.  GW. ;  the  Whtttj  Pear  Tree,  the  Sorb  Tree  j  Connier,  or  Sorbler 

cuHlvA,  It.  :  ^>ey»Ung>bail1l>,  or  Sperbcrbiauni,  tier.  ,  Sortio,  Itat. 
Engrmiitgt,  tag,  BoL ,  t.  :i50. ;  Osrtn.  Fruct ,  2.  t  !f7. ;  ouryi^,  G44  ^  and  the  pUt*  tn  ow  Sixth  Vtrtunu;. 

J^ec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Buds  glabrous,  glutinous,  acuminate.  Leaflet*  serrated, 
yillose  beneath,  but  becoming  naked  when  old.  Pome  obovate,  pear- 
shaped.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii,  p.  637,)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of 
Europe,  chiefly  of  the  middle  region,  and  found  also  in  aome  parts  of  Bar- 
bary,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  only  plants  of  the 
species  in  its  uncultivated  state,  which  we  know  of  in  England,  are  in  Wyre 
Forest  and  the  arboretum  at  Milford. 

Varietiet.  In  Du  Hamet  and  the  Diclionnaire  de$  Eaux  ct  Foreti^  eight 
varieties  of  the  true  service  are  described  j  but  in  Biitish  gardens  only  the 
two  following  sorts  are  cultivated :  — 

5  P,  8.  2  mafiformit  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Cormc-Pomme,  Fr..,  has  apple-shaped 
fruit.  Of  this  variety  there  are  trees  which  bear  abundantly  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  liackney  Arboretum. 
It  P.  S.  3  pyrifmnit  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Poire,  Fr.,  has  pear-shaped 
fruit;  and  of  this  also  there  are  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  places 
above  referred  to. 

Dneription.  A  tree,  in  foliage  and  general  appearance,  closely  resembling 
te  mountain  ash ;  but  attaining  a  larger  size,  and  bearing  much  larger  fVuit, 
of  a  greenish  brown  colour  when  ripe.  In  France  this  tree  attains  the  height 
of  50  ft.  or  60  (I. :  it  requires  two  centuries  before  it  reaches  its  full  aice ;  and 
lives  to  so  great  an  af  e,  that  aome  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be  upwarde 
of  1000  years  old.  It  grows  with  an  erect  trunk,  which  terminates  in  a  lai^ 
pyminidal  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  grey,  like  that  of  the 
motmtain  ash,  in  young  trees ;  and  that  of  the  smaller  branches  is  slightly 
reddish ;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  in  old  trees,  is  rough,  scaly,  and  ftill  of 
crucka,  and  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown.  This  tree  is  readily  known  from  tho 
mountain  ash,  in  wbtcr,  by  its  buds,  which  are  smooth  and  ^Vivn,  instead  of 
being  downy  and  black;  in  the  be^iUiig  of  summer,  by  its  leaflets  being 
broader,  downy  above,  and  also  beneath ;  and,  in  autumn,  by  its  pear  or  apple 
shaped  fruit,  which  is  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  that  of  P.  aocuporia,  and 
of  a  dull  greenish  brown  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  30  years  before  it  comes 
into  a  bearing  state  when  it  is  raised  from  the  seed ;  but,  when  scions  from 
fruit-bearing  trees  are  grafted  on  seedling  plants,  or  on  the  mountain  ash, 
they  come  into  bearing  in  a  few  years,  as  in  the  case  of  other  frxiit  trees. 
(See  Card.  Mag.,  iv.  p.  467.) 

Geograp/iy,  History,  4**^-  The  true  service  is  not  found  in  abundance  in 
siny  part  of  the  world.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  trees  of  it  in  the  middle 
region  of  France,  and  the  Alps  of  Italy,  than  in  all  other  countrief^  put 
together;  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  south  of  Qermany,  in  some  |>artA  of 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Western  Asia.  It  was  formerly  wiid  to  be  a  native 
of  different  parts  of  Britain;  but  in  Smith's  EngUth  Fhra  there  is  no  ix}sitivc 
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habitat  giveo,  except  that  of  a  solitary  tree  id  Wyre  Forest,  near  Bewdky. 
in  Worcesterahire,    (8ee  p.  23.)     This  tree  (which  staoda  on  the  property 
of  William  Lacoo  Cliilde, 
Esq.,  of    Rlnlet,  and  of 
which  a  drawing  has  been 
kindly  sent  to  ua  by  the  Eorl 
of  Mount   Norris).  is  of 
very  great  age,  and  is  now 
in  a  state  of  decay.     The 
wrhitty  prar  tree,   us  it  is 
there  called,  is  45  ft.  high  ; 
the  diameter  of  its  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from    the   ground, 
ifj   I  ft.   9  in.,  and  that  of 
the  head  26  ft.     Our  en- 
graving of  the  tree  {Jig, 
644.)  is  to  a  scale  of  I  in. 
to  lifft.,  and  the  botani- 
eal  spednieo  is  to  a  scale 
of   I  in.  to  2  ft.      Miller, 
ill  1731,  says,  "  The  ma- 
nured st?rvice  was  formerly 
oaid    to    be  growing  wild 
in  England ;    but   this.   I 
believe,  was  a  mistake,  for 
several    curious     persons 
have  strictly  searched  those 
places  where  it  was  men- 
tioned to  grow,  and  could 
not   find    it;     nor    could 
they  learn  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  thoae  countries 
that  any  such  tree  had  ever 
grown  there,"    Miller  adds 
that,  though  abundant  in 
Italy,  where  a  great  vnriety 
of   sorts    are    cultivated, 
yet  it   is  very  scarce    in 
England,  "  for,"  be  continues,  '*  I  have  not  seen  more  than  one  ^''l^  tre^ 
which  was  lately  growing  in  the  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  John  Trades- 
cant  ;  which  tree  was  near  40  ft.  high,  and  did  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  annually."     Hu  afterwards  mentions  some  smaller  trees,  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Hcnr}'  Marsh,  Es((.,  at  Hammer&mith,  which  produced  fruit,  from 
which  several  young  trees  have  been  raised  in  the  London  nurseries.     lj» 
1752»  Miller  observes,  "  There  is  a  great  number  of  Inrge  trees  of  the  truei 
service  growing  wild  about  Aubign*^,  in  France;  whence  the  late  Duke 
Richmond  [who  was  also  Due  d'Aubigne,  and  a  great  lover  of  plants]  brougl 
a  great  quantity  of  the  fruit,  and  from  the  seeds  raised  a  nuinlier  of  youi 
plants  at  tJoodwood,  in  Sussex."     We  have  repeatedly  examined  the  jdnnti 
tions  at  Goodwood,  in  search  of  Pyrus  iy<SrbuB,  but  have  never  been  able  tc»J 
6nd  a  single  plant  of  thut  species.     I'he  tree  is  tender,  when  young,  even  li 
France;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise  in  the  gardens  there.     Thi 
arc  but  a  few  fipecimens  of  it  in  England,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  neiffhbour^J 
hood  of  London  ;  and,  for  the  lu.'^t  3i)  years,  scarcely  any  plants  of  it  could'^ 
be  obtained  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries,  except  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  anilj 
even  there  only  since  the  yea  1815.     The  tree  appears  to  have  been  knowft^ 
to  the  (ireeks  and  Romans.     Pliny  mentions  four  sorts:  the  pe:u--shapcd,  ' 
apple-&ha|ied.  the  egg-abaped,  and  a  kind  thut  was  only  used  medicinally. 
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He  gives  directions  for  jireservitig  llic  fniit  in  two  diflcrent  ways ;  and  nnyn 
that  its  medicinai  qualities  nrc  the  sani<?  as  those  of  the  medlar,  (iernrd 
evidently  confounds  the  true  service  with  P.  tormintilis ;  as  doas  Phiilins,  in 
hifi  Pomarium  Bntfinttieum,  when  he  ^ays  thnt  the  tree  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
hedgerows  of  Kent  and  the  Weald  of  8u88ex,  as  also  in  other  parts  of 
En^landy  and  in  Wales. 

Prf/j}eriies  and  Utes,  The  wood  of  the  true  service  i*  the  hardest  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  indigenouH  woods  of  Europe.  It  woighis,  when  dry,  no 
less  than  721b.  2  oz.  per  cnbic  foot.  It  has  a  compact  fine  grain,  a  re'ddiKh 
tinge,  and  takes  a  very  high  polish  ;  but  it  mnst  not  be  employed  until  it  fs 
thoroughly  seasoned,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  twist  and  split.  It  is  nuK-li 
sought  after,  in  France,  by  millwrights,  for  making  cogs  to  wheels,  rollers, 
cylinders,  blocks  and  pulleys,  spindlea  and  axles;  and  for  all  those  parts  of 
machines  which  are  subject  to  much  friction,  and  reijuirc  greitt  strength  and 
durability.  In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  idl  other  kinds  of  wood  for  making 
the  screws  to  wine-presses.  It  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes 
in  countries  where  it  can  be  procured.  In  Brit«un,  the  wood  is  almost  un- 
knot n;  though,  if  it  were  to  be  imported,  it  might  probably  be  used  m  n 
substitute  for  box.  In  France,  the  fruit,  when  beginning  to  decay,  is  brought 
to  table ;  tluxigh  it  is  not  fiighly  priced,  and  is  more  frequently  eaten  Iv)'  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  That  it  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  peasants,  m  the 
parts  of  France  where  the  tree  abounds,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of 
**  lis  ne  mangent  que  des  cormes"  being  usctl  to  designate  persons  in  the  last 
state  of  destitution  and  misery.  A  very  good  cider,  or  rather  perry,  is  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  true  service,  particularly  in  Brittany,  which,'  however, 
has  a  most  unpleasant  ismell.  (Sec  Ganl.  Alag.^  vol.  xi,  p.  537.)  Medicinally, 
the  fruit  is  very  astringent,  and  it  is  used  in  a  state  of  powder,  in  wine,  to  stop 
fluxes  of  blood-  In  Britain,  tlie  tree  is  chiefly  to  be  recommended  as  one 
of  ornament  and  rarity;  for,  though  its  fruit  is,  perhaps,  not  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  that  of  the  mc<IIar,  yet  it  is  found  to  be  much  more  difiicult  of  di- 
geation  ;  hence  the  French  writers  say  that  it  is  only  fit  for  the  most  robust 
stomachs. 

Soil  <md  ^tuathn.  A  good,  free,  deep,  dry  soil,  and  &  sheltered  situation, 
are  essential,  wherever  it  is  attempted  to  grow  this  tree  in  Britain.  From 
the  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  not  appear  to  suDer 
from  the  climate  after  it  has  beea  five  or  aix  years  planted  i  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  establish  young  plants. 

Propagation  and  Ctdture.  See<Is  mny  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
France ;  and  from  them  stocks  may  be  raised  on  which  the  best  fniit-beariiig 
varieties  may  be  grafted.  The  tme  service  may  also  be  grafteti  on  the  pear,  the 
mountain  ash,  Che  hawtliom,  and  other  allied  species.  The  graft  should  be 
made  close  to  the  ground,  or  cvcnunder  it,  on  the  root ;  and  care  should  betaken 
to  retard  the  scion  previously  to  grafting  it,  in  order  that  the  stock  may  be  some- 
what in  advance  of  it.  On  the  w  hole,  the  operation  requires  to  be  pcrformeii 
with  the  greatest  care ;  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  non- 
resinous  trees  to  graft  successfully.  We  have  only  seen  stools  of  it  in  two 
or  three  British  nurseries ;  and  there  the  attempts  made  to  raise  tt  from 
layers,  or  by  inarching,  were  attended  with  little  or  no  success.  The  plants 
procurable  at  Messrs.  I#oddige*f  afford  no  exception  to  this  statement,  they 
being  almost  entirely  imported  from  France.  In  raising  the  true  service  from 
seed,  the  French  writers  direct  the  plants  to  be  kept  in  pot**  lor  one  or  two 
years,  and  to  be  put  in  franiea  during  winter,  and  not  to  be  plftnic<l  in  their 
Bmd  situation  till  they  are  three  or  fotir  years  old.  If  this  is  n  necesairy 
precaution  in  France,  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  England.  Mlien  the  9ecd» 
are  sown  in  the  autunm,  they  come  up  the  following  spring.  The  ftrsl  year 
they  do  not  grow  above  3 in,  in  height;  and  at  the  end  of  four  vciirn 
they  will  not  have  attaine«l  a  greater  height  than  1  ft. ;  but  in  eight  or 
ten  years  they  will,  probably,  if^they  have  tiecn  cardiilly  treated,  be  8  ft. 
or  10  ft  high. 
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StatuHc   In  the  etivlrofu  of  London,  the  oltie^t  ure  appi^tm  to  Im  in  a  Hv\A  «t))<iloin| 

ton  P»rk  Nunery.  where  if  w«*  probabh  r'  -'^--^ ...^,.  of  Loudmi  at-.'*  ^^'■^"  •^"' 

«t  tb»t  UtMfr  p»it  of  the  iiurtery  ;  u  »»  .  ri  n  trunk  ^ 

distorter  of  the  head  43(1.  :  it  beart  .ii  i^,  but  niit  ' 

Puf»w'i  Croti,  and  at  Kew,  theri' are  trLi.    ..    . :.  .    ..  iL  high,  which  j 

there  arc  alaci  tcvcral  tnvn   in  the   arborituot    at    M^Mn.  Jjoddlga,  arid   iii  tiu-    1 

Society**  Garden,  from    ]5<t.  to  ^  ft.  hifch,  and  from  8  to  It  yean  planted,  which  fru. 

almost  every  year.  In  the  H«mmer»mith  Nursery,  there  li  atrc*  '..'.  It  l»ii;h.  ivhu  h  true 

year.     Id  Donetihire,  at  Molbury  Park,  a  trw,  e«tiniat4.>d  to  ■ 

mtotierr  of  the  trunk  l>  ;j^  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  thtf  head   :!6  it,  in  drv 

In  Surrrv,  nt  Clarcinont,  it    i'  yfl  huh      Iii  WiU,J 


theBranfi. 

!  the 


>urrry,  .it  Clarcinont,  it    ' 
V  •  Kid,  VJ  year*  '• 
•  vford  BoUini 
ir«  planted,  ii 
tL    m^n.     In  i^rop«hiri% 


Kiiiii't,    (I  u  +jii     nign.     Ilk   ^uifulk, 
nbnted,  it  it  18  ft  high.'    In  Warwickiihire,  at  Coome  Abbey,  60  yean  pl.i 
duineter  of  the  trunlk  1  (t.  to  in  ,  and  of  the  hcsad  41  (t.     In  Worceitenhii . 

tbeoiiljr  iiullgenoui  trec§  T! '*^ -  -  known  to  exift  in  England;  it  ikm  »  »v,t  j^. 

•tale  of  decay,  and  \»  alx>i.  ii(  Ha^iey,  !>  yean  {ilanird,  it  ia  18 IL   high;  •> 

fitted,  it  i»^t(lIt.  high.  I.'  '  the  trunk  2^m..  and  of  the  head  iiJ  ft.     I(< 

Baaifthire,  ot  i^-'T'i'i:' *  "■  ;.-^!i-     In  Clackin«ii>i  .■•->, im  in  (he  garden  nf 'hi 

!   Ikiijlt.     In  I'crlhst  uth,  6li>  yeari*^  T     ' 

iiti.,  and  of  the  heai;  l*wih  Vur»try 

Ml  ,  H  yean  plants!,  fli.i  In  Ro««.ahirc-,  .u  I' 

ail.  Uunk  i!rt..  and  of  the  ht,.ui  utC     In  Iroljind,  in  tht 


it  is  t<*«rt 
laffkhire,  at  i^'^ 
tution,  12  >>' . 
high,  thediAii 
and  ^  ft.  hit;); 
45 fL  high,  the  ilutitii:^ 


f 


Dublin,  atTerenure,  l.'*  year* planted,  and  18  n.  high.     In  Galway,  atConle,  S7ft.  high, 

of  thf  trunk   :  fl  ,  jnd  t>fthehrad  2y  ft.  In  I.A>uth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  Hi  yean  planted,  av^\  n  n   nK-ii. 

1  .   Ciille.  i:ft,  high. 

m  CotMtrwf.     In  France,   in  Pari*,  in  the  Jardin  dci  PJaiitw,  85  ft-  high.     In 

til  'lOft  parfsnfFr-inrr,  it  form «  a  large- head«d  tnJe,  attaining  the  height  of  fiO ft. 

•nd  u(jWijrii4-     At  V  ,  r  narre4,  the  property  of  M.  Vilmorin,  atid  on  aocns 

])o<lnlng  tstutea,  ar<  'm:  one  in  year*  planted  i»  SS  ft  high  ^  one,  which : , 

fiipfunml  to  be  I r  -lO/t  high,  with  a  trunk  2  It  6 in.  In  diameter;  an^ 

rt"-"  •-"'"    Wt  to  41-1    1.  .1-.  ■ .-   H^ii  MiKii.,  with  a  trunk  3ft,  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of> 

I :  ,  one,  between  7tJU  and  8ULi  yean  old,  i»  iii  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  4  <t  6ln.  in  diameter, 

1  .e  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  50  A.  j  another,  of  the  iarae  age^  i«  HJlt  high, 
*..,,,.  ,,...;..  iO-Sln.  iu  diameter,  at  tj  It  flTjm  the  ground  t  the  trunk  of  thi»  la*l  tree  ii  romplctely 
hulLuw  ^  but  Jt  ha»  a  reg^iUr  head,  and  rontinux^  to  live,  though  mH  to  grow  witli  gruat  vigour.  At 
Nrtotcs,  treet,  Gl>  ye«r»  planted,  are  50  ft  high,  in  the  gardenit  in  the  environ*  of  that  tnwn.  In 
Hanover,  at  Sthn&bUcr,  it  ii  30a  high.  In  Sjikony,  at  VVorliti,  51  yean  planted,  it  i«  JDfL  high. 
In  lUly,  U  MooM.  S9  yean  planted,  il  m  ,30  ft  high. 

T  32.  P.  LAXUGiNo^SA  Dec.    The  MvooWy'feaved  Service  Tree, 

Dec  Prod  ,  2.  p.  6J7. ;  Don'a  Mill ,  2.  p,  &Vi, 
P.  h^brida  lanugino*a  Hort. ;  SArfau*  lanuginbaa  Kit.  in  Litt,  and  Lottd,  (W. 
rnvUtg.    The  plate  of  thi*  ipeclc*  in  our  Second  Volume, 

^Sprc,  Chttr.j  <Sre.     Buds  woolly.      Lt^aflets  senmtetl,  wooUy  beneath.     Petiole 
woolly.     Pome  globose.     A  native  of  ?  Hungary.      A  kintl   to  be  fivrllier 
tnvcstigatetl.  (Dec.   Prod.,  W.  p.  637.)      The  trees  of  this  species  in  Lotl- 
diges^'s  arboretum,  and  in  the  tiarden  of  the   Ilortietilturul Society,  aro 
very  tlistinct  from  any  other  sort,  and   appear  to  be  hybrids  4>elween  /*.' 
pinnatffida  (p.  915.),  and  the  common  mountain  ash.     The  general  form  of* 
the  tree  is  fastigiate,  with  numerous  parallel  upright  shoots,  as  indicated  in 
the  plate.      The  flowers  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  mountain  ash,  but 
are   smaller,   the  flowers   are   frequently  abortive,   and    the   fruit,   when' 
it  is  produced,  is  generally  without  seeds.      It  is  a  rtibust,  hju*dy,  vigorous-*^ 
growing  tne^  which  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  i.s  well  deserving  of  a  place, 
in  collections.     There  is  a  variety  of  the   motmtoJu  a.sh   which  is  some- 
what lanuginose  in  its  foliage ;  but  which  does  not  differ  sufficiently  from 
the  specie*  to  render  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with   the  sort  before  us, 
Pbntsof  this  variety  arc  also  in  the  Garden  of  the  Ilorlicidlural  i^ocicty,^ 

J  33.  P.  spu'RiA  Dec.    The  spurious  Service  Tree. 

idtntification-    Dec.  Prod..  •'    ■-  •  --      TTon'i  Mill..  «.  p.  6*9. 
itlfwmtfwti.    /*.  hjbrida    1  t,rl,  on   the  authority  of  WUttl. 

apbria  /'cr*.  Syn..  SL  p  •rorbifblia  }*oir.   Stttipt.,  4  p.  72. 

Waif.  iJcntt.  Rrit ,  t  i,J..     i..     ,.  ..;  .  iiiitli  ;  ? /*  «ainbudfr.lia  Cham, an 

Xngraehtff.      Ma^nch  Wc'i«*.,  L  u,  on  the  authority  of  Wiltd.  Sji.,  e.  p.  iiite. 

L  Sa  :  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1196. ;  out  fig.  645;  attd  the  pbic  in  our  Second  volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.     Leaflets  ovate,  crenate ;  3  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  w  hich  is 
longer  than  the  others  :    all  are  pinnate  beneath.     Petiole  gUmd-bearing 
upon  the  upper  side.  Styles  5,  IntermediatCj,  and  perhaps  a  hybrid,  between  < 
P.  aucupuriii  and  P.  /irbutilolin.  (Dec,  Prod,^  ii,  p.  G^7.)    The  trees  bearing  I 
this    name  in    Messrs.  Loddi^cs'.s   arboretum,   and  in  the  Garden  of  the 


St>.,  S.   p  1(«2. ;  Mrbul 
ma  /-otr.   xtttipi.,  i  p.  /iL  :  /*.  ^rlMRlliA    /fci*r,   a 
y  /»  «ainbucffr.lia  f  4d»H.,  and  Darn's  Aftf/,.  2.  p.  tJ-18. 
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G+5  Horticultural  Society,  have  upright  slender 

branches ;  glabrous  grcrn  kinvt'H,  Honit'what 
hkc  thosie  uf  the  elder;  and  Aitudl  bint'k  fruit, 
like  rhose  of  /*.  rtrtnitif<>Uii.  It  is  n  vrrv  dis- 
tinct kiiid»  mid  well  dcHervus  u  place  in  col- 
lectioni).  It  ih  (irobnbly  the  Maine  as  P, 
«iiiiihucitblia  of  Cham,  in  Livh.^  \\.  p,  36.>  and 
of  DoH*i  Atifl^  ii,  o.  U4W.,  which  is  Nt^ired 
to  be*  a  native  of  Kanitmhatku,  Thcrt'  arc 
fine  N|>ccimcn8  of  this  tree  in  iho  IlorticuU 
turul  Hocieiy's  Garden,  and  one  at  S^yon 
which  i*  1-i  ft.  high.  In  the  Hot.  Hrg.,  i.  I  log., 
it  in  stated  that  the  figure  of  thi!^  species  in 
H'fiUon  is  by  no  means  that  of  P.  jrorbifolia, 
but  i»  thai  of  P.  pinnatffidu  ;  but  tlji>t  appears 
to  u«  a  mistake,  since  P,  prnuuttfjdti  Um  red 
fruir.and  the  figure  in  Dntdr<i/ogia  has  bhick  fruit,  with  the  leaves  answering 
to  the  specific  description  given  above,  and  to  the  plniUs  iinder  this  nncne 
in  the  ilorticultural  Society'*  (iardeii,  and  at  Messrs.  Lodtligea. 

Varietv, 

X  P.  t.  5?  pi'nduia  llort.,  5orbus  hybrida  pendula  L*><lr{.  Cat.,  P,  spAria 
«aml»ucif6li«  Hort.  Brit.,  and  the  plule  of  thia  sort  in  our  Second 
Vfilnme,  has  pendulous  shoois,  and  is  averv  di.^vtinct  and  ujOBt  nitc- 
resting  kind.  There  arc  fine  low  trees  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Harden  ;  and,  if  grafted  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high,  instead  of  oidy 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  aa  it  is  there,  it  would  form  one  of  the  njoit  beautiful 
of  pendulouji  trees.  It  is  prolifie  in  flowers,  and  dark  puq»le  fruit  i 
and  the  lenvesi  die  off  of  an  intensely  dark  puri)lish  red. 

App.  i.     AdtlHiottal  Sjfecies  of  Ptfrus  belonging  to  the  Section 

S6f0us. 


fi 


V.jVtH'ilia  WftlL  r*f  .  f. 


ni»umiTv.»j» : 


Pi  Ati'xr  f!,n  .  3.  |L  9t„  t  ISO-  {  It  *  Ittm  ^tmrinf  bo  the  hriifil  at 
inucranAteJmllcU.  |)UlMMCcntbrii«atbj,  with  vliite 

,  wiih  Tt^\  frmtt,  aIm>uI  the  •iwuflhcM^of  ibtfcomatunmouiitiiiii 


Otktr  S*frt»    I  .  r  n«Tnp»  tn  the  nurmrty  rjiUlniruM,  which  uvprolMM}  •ynoitjrnira 

to  Mine  nf  the  nrcct^uuif  uj>ru  ;  but,  at  »ll  evetiU,  we  am  tnafcr  no  um  at  ih«riB  ben ;  the  epecici  «tKl 
vahf^lc«  of  ihCi  tccUnft  bekng,  ju  we  h«r«  jUrnuly  obavrvod,  lit  •  lUAe  of  gnat  eaBftulaa, 

§  vii.   Aden6rachis  Dec, 

Sert^  ChttT,  Petals  spreading,  each  with  a  claw,  and  a  concave  limb.  Styica 
S? — .%  Pome  glolM)se.  Leaves  simple,  the  midrib  bearing  glands  on  ifa 
impcr  suHuce  (which  t»  the  character  e\preHMc<l  in  the  sectional  name). 
Flowers  in  branched  corynvbs.  Dcriduous  shrubs,  natives  of  \cirth 
America;  growing  to  the  height  of  4 ft.  or  5ft,,  a«<l  prohfic  in  HowerB, 
followed  by  red,  dark  purple,  or  black,  fniit.  The>  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  division,  by  >tuckcrs,or  by  erafting  on  the  common  hawthorn. 
This  section  \%  so  unlike  the  others  in  habit  and  genend  appcurance,  that 
it  would  Ik.*  much  more  convenient  to  have  it  om  u  distinct  genus ;  ^av 
Ar6flia,  an  it  wan  before  tlie  change  referred  to  in  p.  879. 

•  34.  P,  ^RKl-TUO*LU  L.//. 

i<A\m  SehmdJi  Ari.,  L  ml,  MtU.  Diet, 

Spec.  rAtfr»,  4rc.  Leaver  obovaic*  lanceolate,  acute,  crcnate,  tomentose  bc- 
neatl),  cAprcially  wiicn  young,  the  midrib  in  each  ghuidulous  ttbo\  e<     Calyx 


The  Af 


■d  Aronia. 


Potr  ftmpfU,,  I.  p.  '^K  i  -V 
~     ntdi  Arb..  t.  m  . 


Pr«!.,i  P.&77.  ,  I  r0%9 

{<A[m  SehmdJi  Ari.,  L  ml,  MtU.  Diet,  v 
41k 
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lomentQBc.  Pome  dark  red 
or  purple.  (Dct\  ProtLy  ii,  p. 
U37.)  A  deciJuous  shrub, 
n  native:  of  North  Ainericti; 
introcUiced  in  I7(>t>,  utid  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  from  4  ft. 
to  0  ft.  It  is  frtquent  in 
coUccttonR,  and  known  in  the 
nurseries  under  the  name  oi 
Jft^pihi*  /irbutifoho.  It  is 
prolific  in  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  May,  and  which 
are  followed  by  dark  red  or 
purple  fruity  which,  when  not 
eaten  by  birds,  will  remmn  on 
the  bushes  till  the  following 
April    or    Ma\,     when     the 

plant  is  again  in  flower.  This  ^^!^^ ^  '^^'^  "  ^^\{  ti kf 
BDCcies,  whether  as  a  bush,  or  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common 
tliorn,  is  highly  ornamental  in  spriiii*,  when  it  is  covered  with  its  profusion 
of  white  flowers ;  in  autumn,  when  its  foliage  ossurnea  a  deep  red  or 
purple ;  and  in  winter,  after  the  leaves  have  dropped,  when  it  is  still  en- 
riched with  its  peraistent  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or 
seeds  ;  but  most  frequently  by  suckers.  There  was,  in  1835,  a  remarkably 
fine  plant  of  this  species,  grafted  standard  high,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nur- 
sery ;  its  brancheji  hung  down  gracefully  to  the  ground,  not  in  one  mass, 
but  in  varied  tufts;  and  their  appearance  in  autumn,  when  they  were  of  an 
intensely  purple  red,  was  beyond  expression  interesting  and  beautiful. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  9r/.  to  I*,  each  ;  at  Bollwyllcr, 
1  franc  J  and  at  New  York,  2a  cents. 
I'mneties. 

•  P.  a.  2  inti-rmi'dia  Lindl.  {Hort.    Trmi*.,  vii.  p.  2^9. ;  Don'i  MUl^  ii, 

p.6i9,)  has  the  fruit  ctobose  and  brown, 

•  P.  a.  3  «€TiJ/iwrt  Lindl.  lllort,  Tnms.^  1.  c. ;   Don't  Mi/I.  I.  c.)  has  the 

leaves  shining  above,  and  velvety  beneath;  and  the  fruit  Inte,  and 
party-coloured. 


ms 


647 

P.  &»  i- piimi/a,  Afcspilua  piWila 
Ltidtl.  Cfil,i{Kramc,X.  8G,,  and 
OUT  Jigs.  VA7.  and  G\S.)  uppcirs 
to  be  different  from  the  two 
preceding  varieties.  It  is  a  low 
plant,  seldom  e^ceeiling  1  ft. 
or  18  in.  in  height,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  The  fruit  is  inierrn«k 
diate  in  colour  between  P.  flrbutifolia  and  P.  inelanoc&rpa,  being 
a  reddish  black. 


35.  P.  (a.)  mblanoca'rpa  W.     The  hhick'/nuttd  Aroniii. 

Wllld.  Eniun.,  525  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p,  fio7.  i   Doni  Mill.,  i  p.  64ft 
P.  arbuUfWia  4  K'Wd.  Sp.,  fi.  ^,  1013. ,  Ar.»iiia  flrbutiftilia  frr*.  Sr*..^\*.  JO. 
Schnaidi  Arb.  t  Sa  ;  Ktbum,  I  T). ;  nnd  out  tig.  519 
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Sjtec.  Char.f  4*^.    Leaves  obovate-obloivg,  acuminate, 

serrated,  glabrous  beneatii ;  the  midrib  gtandulous 

above.     Corymb  more  crowded  than   in  P,  arbu- 

tifolla.    Calyx  plabrous.    Porae  black.  (Dec.  Frod.^ 

li.  p.  637.)     A  native  of    North    America,    from 

Canada  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Caro- 
lina; and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural  Society 'a  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretiun    649 

of  Mwsrs.  Loddiges,  nothing  more  than  a  variety 

of  P,  orbntifolia.     'Hiia  variety,  like  all  the  others, 

when  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  haw- 

thoni,  forms  a  truly  interesting  pendulous,  and  at 

the  same  time  picturesque,  tree;  and  we  can  scarcely 

sufficiently  recommend  it  for  small  shrubberies  and 

suburban  gardens.  As  ita  berries  arc  not  »o  greedily 

eaten  by  birds  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  Ko- 

sacese,  in  miJd  winters  they  remain  on  til)  the  following  summer,  and  mix 

beautifully  with  the  flowers  in  June. 
Variety, 

m  P.  (fl.)  ftu  2  suhpubcMcnu  Lindl.  (HorL  Traru.,  vil.  p.  232.,  Don't  MiU.,  ii. 
p.  640.)  has  the  leaves,  when  young,  tomentose  beneath,  but  glabrous 
in  the  adult  state. 

•  36.  P.  {a.)  FLORiBU^NDA  LinHl.     The  abundant-flowered  Aronia. 

tdfut^^iion.     LindL  Hort  Tnna.,  7  ^  29a  j  LlndL  Bot  Reg.,  lOOft,  j  Don't  MilL,«.  p.  6ISL 
Ki^travimf.     IJindL  Dot  Reg.,  t.  1006. 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Branches  cinereous,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong-Ian celate, 
acute,  on  long  petioles,  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit 
spherical.  Corymbs  niany-flowered,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  {Don't 
Aftli,^  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  ?  North  America.  Flowers  while.  Fruit 
blacJc.  A  low  hardy  shrub,  with  pendulous  branches ;  flowering  in  May 
and  June ;  and  prolific  in  dark  purple  fruit.  The  leaves  die  off*  of  a 
purplish  red ;  and  the  whole  plant,  from  the  time  of  its  leafing  till  it  be- 
comes  naked,  is  highly  interesting  and  ornamental.  Unless  grafted  standard 
high,  it  forms  a  drooping  orbicular  bush,  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diouieten 

m  37.  P.  (a.)  deprb'ssa  LintiL    Tlie  depressed  Aronia. 

JdtnU/leaikm.    UndL  Hart  Traiu.,  7.  p.  S30,  i  Dod'b  MUl,  S.  p.  6161 

Spec,  Char^t  ^c  Stems  humble,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  tomen- 
tose beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit  pear-shaped.  Corymbs  length 
of  the  leaves.  (Don**  MUL,  ii.  p.  6+9,)  Native  of  North  America.  Flowen 
white.  Fruit  dark  purple.  A  shrub,  growing  firom  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  flowering  in  May.  It  is  evidently  a  variety,  or  modification,  of  the 
preceding  sort ;  and,  from  its  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  purple 
fiue  of  its  foliage,  it  is  highly  ornamental. 

•  38.  i*.  pu^BBNs  Lmdl,     The  downy-AranrA^-rf  Aronia. 

Idmt^catkm.    LiiwIL  Hurt  Tram*,  7  ^  «M  j  Don*»  Mill.,  fe  p.  <MA 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pube»cent.  Leaves  oblong  or 
obovate,  abruptly  acuminated,  smooth.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  well  nn  the 
calyxes,  cruite  elabrous.  Corvmbfl  loose^  and  muny-flowered.  (Don't  Miil,, 
ii.  p.  6+9!)  Native  of  Nortl'i  America.  Flowers  w hite.  Fruit  round, 
large,  and  dark  purple.  Both  this  and  the  following  kind  have  the  robust 
fobage  and  habit  01  P.  Chamsem^pilus.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  6  ft. ;  introduced  in  1810,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  collec- 
tions. 
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39.  P.  GRANDIFO^LIA  Lmdl, 


The  lurge-leaved  Aronia, 

115«.i  I>eQ'*llllL«8.p^0IB. 


Idfttti/Uation.    Lindl.  Hort  Trana.,  7.  fx  SK.  $  Undl  Bot.  R«8 
EHKraeingi.     Bot  Reg..  I.  1J54.  j  and  out  jfg.  6^ 

Spec,  Char.,  J^-c.  Stem  erect,  aiul,  as  well  m  the  branchts.  amoothish.  Leaves 
oblong,  or  obovate,  ucute»  ^Inbroua.  Fruit  spherical,  aiul,  ma  well  as  the 
calyxefl,  glabrous.  Corymbs  few-flowered, 
coarctate.  Fruit  with  a  villouB  disk.  (Don*s 
Mi/Lf  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America  ; 
introduced  in  1810,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Its  flowers  are  white,  its  fruit  dark 
purple.  A  shruh,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
nigh ;  bearing  a  profusion  oi'  flowers,  and  dark 
purple  fruit ;  and,  on  that  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  purple  tinge  of  its  leaves,  highly 

oraamental.      Dr.  Lindley  consirlers  it  as  the  ■     twj         ^-jj 

most  valuable  species  of  this  divisioa  of  Pyrus 
that  has  hitherto  been  described. 


J  viii.  Chamamespilus  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  upright,  conniving,  concave.  Styles  2.  PoDie  ovate. 
Leaver  simple,  glandless.  Flow  ers  in  a  capitate  corjTnb,  (Dfc.  Prod.^  ik 
p.  637) 


40.  P.  Cuam^mb'spilus  Lindl.    The  dwarf  Medlar. 


Item 


L.iirii  in   I.in.  .Hf^    Trahi.,  13.  p.  OB.;  Dec 
'  *rty. 

•il)ii  Jacq.  Auttr.^  I.  Sin. ; 

U^iV  ;.  fi85. :  S6rbo»  ChtfiUB. 

m^t>i>1"  iran(z  A.;yir..  >}1  I    L  (.  3. J  ihc  »Mtar(l  QtlUlCC. 

Engrnt'ittgi.    Jtcri.  Aiiftr.,  t,  !^1. ;  CratiU   AuaU.,  &&   t  L 

r.  'A. ;  Olid  our/j|f.  (lol. 

Sp€v.  Ckar.y  S^c.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
brous, except  bearing  on  the  under  surface, 
when  young,  down,  which  is  deciduous. 
Flowers  white,  tinted  witli  rose.  {Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  637.)  A  fihrub,  a  native  of  rough 
mountainous  places  in  Europe ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  It  was  introchtced  in  1683, 
and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  collections. 
There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  in  the  Camberwcll  Nursery,  at  I*,  fid. 
each  ;  antl  as  the  nlunt  forms  u  compact  bush, 
and  flowers  and  rruits  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, it  merits  to  he  much  more  extensiveiy 
introduced  into  collections  than  it  appears  to 
have  hitherto  been.  It  grafts  l)eaittifiilly  on 
the  common  hawthorn  ;  and,  indeed,  whoever 
has  a  quickset  hedge  may  have  a  collection  of 
all  the  species  of  this  genus. 


i-.   tv. 
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App*  i.    Species  of  P^tts  not  stifficienilif  known* 


lalNrmu  roumlith  leaves.  Feather,  nerved 


•ra 


Lin.  Tram.,  la  p^  98..  ii  a  n*tivc  of  Nortb  America,  4t  Fori  M«nd<io.  virh 
and  rather  Klaurou»   beneath.    The  fruJl  W»ek  aad 

If  A  naUr«  of 


I  Dec  Prod.,  fi  p  6X1-  j  A/4]ii4  tDment^ia  Dum.  Caurs.,  cd.  S.  5.  f^  I3K 
Siberia,  aaid  to  be  allied  to  P,  iMcc^ta ;  hut  (he  flower*,  »i  well  as  fnikt,  «rc  unknown. 

P.  ruUHbida  Doflhiana.  fJ\rr:L.  JS24,  p  UC  ;  ft-r  Prod.,  2.  p-ftT?.)  ha*  the  Icavt*  ovAl.aciimlnate, 
With  ■  ftuil  partly  red  and  partly  yellow,  somewhat  reiemfaiing  the  common  «pple,  but  corered  wUti 
■  glauoou*  bloom.    Iti  native  country  u  unknown. 
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Genus  XIX. 


CYDO'NIA   TotuH, 


Di-Pentagyniiu 


Sss 


n   Tiut..  ««JS.  t.  4it5.  i  rcn.  Srn„  ^.  ».  4(1. ;  Lin«M.  In  \.\n  iJne.  Tram.,  U  p.  «9  1 
H  :   Don  «  Mill..  ^  p  nSlW 

I  ronii  iU  ii*ti«e  tiUfc,  <V'uf*'.  'n  Cattdia, 

Detcrijilitm^  Jre,  Low  ijecitliious  cre&H  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
,  Asia;  etiaity  propn^red  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  thorn, 

^  I.  C.TrLO*'Ris  Perin     The  common  Quince  Tree. 

Pet*.  Syn.,  «.  p.  •ll. ;  l>pe  Prod..  1  p.  ««.  ;  Doti't  Mill.,  1.  p  ^iO. 
Pptm  Cjrdtitik  Lin.  Sp.,XJ^  Jaeq,  ^Uutr.,  t.  MtL  j   f  curopar^*  Sam.  Alh.   Tot.,  1 
p,  90. 
Kngra^tngt.    imtr^,  Auftr.l  3t£. ;  Haw.  Alb.  1\mc,  I  p  90. ;  end  our  plate  iii  Vol.  II. 

JS^rt\  TAtfr.,  tj"''.  Leaves  ov*te,  obtuse  at  the  biiae,  entire,  tomentoHc  beneath. 
Cuiyx  tomentosc;  its  lobea  scrridatcd,  and  u  little  leafy.  iStnniens  in  one 
row.  A  nittive  of  rocky  {ibtces  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  [IJec. 
Prod.,  ii,  p.  G38,) 

?Hrt.      In  nursery  catalogues,  and  also  in   botanicut   works,  there  arc 

irally  five  or  six  varieties  designated  mul  deseribeil  j  hut  Mr.  Thompson 

(Judiciously  remarked  that  there  ore,  in  reaIity,onIy  the  three  following: — 

Y  C.  V,  1  pjfrifirmis  Hort.  has  the  tVnit  pear>hlm()ed,  Rod  may  he  con* 

aidcred  as  the  normal  form  of  the  species^ 
2  C.  V,  2  malijurmu  Hort.  has  the  fruit  apple-&haped,  and  requires  to  be 
continued  by  extension ;  because  it  is  found  thut  seedling  pliintA 
from  this  variety  and  the  preceding  one  are  not  qaitc  true  to  their 
kinds  ;  most  frequently  nroducing  pear-shaped  fruit. 
If  C.  *.  3  tutUauiru  Du  llarn.  lias  broader  leaves, and  larger  fruit,  tlion  the 
two  pri'ceiling  kinds ;  and,  beinj;  of  more  vigorous  growth,  it  is 
li»  '  ;  ted  for  l)ctng  used  as  a  stock  for  pears.     It  is   not  so 

^.  r  as  either  of  the  other  two  varieties;  and  Ujc  fruit  is 

noi  t'l  >L»  uetp  an  orange.  See  Hori,  S*tc.  Cat.  of  Fr.f  2d  edit.,  p.  155. 
Dettriptkm,  The  quince  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  tortuous 
tumbling  branches :  the  bark  is  smooth  and  brown,  approachinji  to  Wack  ;  the 
leaves  are  roiindish  or  ovate;  dusky  green  above,  and  whitLsh  umJerneath, 
The  flowers  are  Inrire,  with  the  petals  pale  red  or  white^  und  the  sepals  of  the 
«mc  length  as  the  p<nal&.  The  flowers  are  siucceded  by  targe  fruit,  globular, 
[Ohlong,  or  pear-shaped,  of  a  rich  yellow  or  orange  colour  when  ripe,  and 
litting  a  pHriicuhirly  strong,  and  to  some  a  disagreenMe,  odour,  somewhat  of 
'the  nature  of  that  of  Hpplcs.  According  to  Gerard,  the  fruit  is  hurtful  to 
the  bend  by  reason  of  its  ♦strong  snjcll;  and  it  ha.s,  when  eaten  from  the  tree, 
**  a  kind  (>f  choking  taste."  The  tree  is  of  niodemtelv  rapid  growth  when 
young  J  attaining,  in  four  or  five  years,  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and,  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  height  of  1511.:  after  which  it  continues  to  increase 
in  width  of  head  only ;  being  very  seldom  found  higher  than  15ft.  or  20  ft. 

GrograpAt/,  IfiMtory^  tfc.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
native  of  Cydon,  a  city  in  Crete,  or  Cjindta,  a-s  it  is  now  tailed;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in  that  i.^land. 
It  is  at  present  considered  indigenous  to  the  south  &\'  France,  and  to  (icrmnny, 
on  the  tmnks  of  the  Danube.  It  is  geiicmlly  found  in  a  moist  soil,  and  in  a 
Hituattoii  that  is  somewhat  shady.  The  quince  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  both  nations  was  held  in  hi^b  estimation.  Cohimella  says, 
*'  Quinces  not   nnlv  vield   pleasure,  but  betdth  ;"  and  l*linv  mentions  manv 
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kinxb,  some  as  growing  wild  in  luily  ;  and  others,  tliai  were  in  cultivation,  Bin  J 
«o  Uirjre,  that  they  weighed  the  boi^hs  on  which  they  grew  down  to  the  ground ; 
he  alzio  mentions  that  some  were  of  a  green,  and  odiers  of  a  golden,  colour. 
The  only  kind  that  was  eaten  raw,  he  says,  "  was  the  variety  grafted  on  the 
•mall-fruited  quince.  . ,  .  All  kinds  of  this  fruit,"  he  cominues,  **  are  grown  in 
boxes,  and  placed  within  the  waiting-cbambers  of  our  great  personages,  in 
which  men  wait  to  salute  these  personages  as  they  come  forth  every  morning." 
It  appears,  from  the  same  author,  that  qumces  were  used  to  decorat*  the 
linages  of  the  gods,  which  were  placed,  in  sleeping-chambers,  round  the  beda  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  that  there  was  anything  either . 
injurious  or  unpleasant  in  the  smelL  Pliny  gives  directions  for  prcservmg  the 
fruit,  by  excluding  the  uir  from  them,  or  boiling  thera  in  honey ;  or,  by 
plunging  them  into  boiling  honey  ;  a  practice  in  use  with  this  und  other  fruits 
m  Genoa  at  the  present  day.  'the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  quince 
into  Britain  is  unknown.  Gerard  and  Tusser  mention  it ;  the  former,  a» 
growing  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  as  being  "planted  ot^entimes  in  hedges 
and  fences  belonging  to  gardens  and  vineyards  :"  from  wliich  wcmny  infer,  that 
it  was  by  no  metuis  rare  in  his  time ;  und,  indeed,  hi  all  probability,  it  ha» 
existed  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  By  some,  the  tree  la 
considered  as  indigenous  ;  and  Phillips  states  that  quinces  grow  in  such 
abundance  in  ttonie  parts  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  enable  privater 
families  to  make  quince  wine  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  gallons  in  a 
season.  (Pom.  Brit,,  p.  327.)  Thb  wine,  it  is  said,  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
asthmatic  persons. 

Propertiei  and  Uies,  The  wood  of  the  quince  is  seldom  found  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  be  applied  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts;  and  the  tree  is  there* 
fore  cultivated  entirely  for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graf^  the  pear. 
The  fruit  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  and  never  raw  ;  bat  is  genei'ally  made  into 
marmalade,  or  mixed  with  apples  in  tarts.  Medicinally,  it  is  considered 
astringent  and  stomachic.  Qmnce  wine  is  made  with  sugar  and  water,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  in  England ;  the  quinces  being  first 
ground,  or  beaten  into  a  pulp.  Tlic  Portugal  quince  is  considered  the  best 
variety  for  marmalade,  as  its  pulp  turns  to  a  fine  purple  or  crimson,  when 
stewed  or  baked;  and  becomes  much  softer,  and  less  austere,  than  that  of 
the  other  varieties.  This  is  also  the  best  variety  to  cultivate  for  stocks,  as 
its  growth  is  less  contracted  than  that  of  the  common  quince.  Independently 
altogether  of  its  value  as  a  fruit  tree*,  or  of  the  young  plants  for  stocks,  tho 
quince  richly  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations,  on  account  of  the 
velvety  surface  of  its  leaves,  its  fine,  large,  pale  pink  flower,  and,  above  all,  its 
splendid  golden  fruit,  which,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  reminds  us  of  the  orange 
groves  of  Italy,  and  may  very  well  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  quince  waa 
the  truegolden  apple  of  ihe  Hesperides.  For  ornamental  purposes,  the  common 
pear»  and  the  apple-tdiaped  varieties,  arc  nuicli  to  be  preferred  to  the  Portugal 
quince ;  because  the  latter  is  not  such  a  good  bearer,  and  its  fruit  is  not  o( 
such  a  deep  orange  colour. 

Pocticnl  and  mj^thologka/  AUunons.  The  quince  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  emblem  of  love,  happiness,  and  fruitfulneas :  it  was  dedi* 
cated  to  Venus,  and  the  teuiplea  of  that  goddess  at  Cyprus  and  Paphos  were 
decorated  with  it.  The  nuptial  chambers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
decorated  with  the  fruit ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  also  ate  of  it  as  M>on  as 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides ;  and  a  statue  of  Hercules,  discovered  at  Rome,  with 
three  quinces  in  one  of  the  hands  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof.  The 
Faroese  Hercules  has,  however,  apples  in  his  hand.  It  has  also  been  alleged, 
that  the  golden  fruit  thrown  by  Hippomenes  to  Atalanta  were  quinces,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  which  the  Jewish  traditions  expressly 
describe  as  golden,  was  a  quince, 

.SW  nnd  SUnation.  The  quince  prefers  a  moist  but  free  soil,  near  water, 
and  a  situation  open,  but  sheltered.     In  dry  soil,  neither  the  tree  nor  the  fruit 
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nttiiiiw  any  stxe ;  uid,  in  siluations  exposed  to  high  wind&,  the  fruit  will  not 

remain  on  the  tree  till  ripe.     The  finest  specimens  of  quince  trees  in  this 

<;ountry  are  to  be  found  in  old  orchards,  adjoining  panda  ;  it  heing  customary, 

formerly,  to  plant  a  quince  tree  iu  every  apple  orchard. 

FropagatioH  and  Culture*     Seeds  are  ripened  as  readily  by  the  quince  as 

by  the  apple  and  pear ;  but  the  quickest  way  of  raising  PJ^nts  is  by  layers, 

which  is  that  generally  adopted  in  Bridsh  nurseries.     The  quince  will  al«o 

pow   by  cuttings,  put  lo  in  autumn,  in  moist  Bandy  soil.     The  tree,  when 

«nce  |>Unted  out,  requires  yery  tittle  attention,  beyond  that  of  removing  the 

suckers  from  the  root,  and  tiic  s^ide  shoots  from  the  main  stem.     To  have  the 

fruit  of  a  large  size,  the  head  of  the  tree  ought  to  be  kept  open  by  thinning  out 

Ihe  Hhoots  ;  and  tlie  fruit  ought  also  to  be  Uxinned  out,  leajring  no  more  on  the 

tree  than  it  can  well  mature. 

c*.  In  tbeeovirooaof  LaiMkiti,tli«MM«tr«e«  ftOM  ISfttofiOfLhkgti,  In  vwknu  nurkct- 
Aoold  trer,  tn  the  Qardcn  of  the  HorUeuUuml  Sodety.  )•  ISH.  hjoih.  ttt  lUdnonlitre.  ji< 
th  Cattle,  there  i«  ■  tree  SI  ft.  bifb,  ibe  diameter  of  the  trunk  ol  which  it  10  in  ,  And  of  the 
1 «  ft.  lo  RutUndiHtTv.  «t  Belvotr  CaMim,  W  ye«n  pUnted.  it  I*  15  ft.  hIeJi.  In  Suilbrd*hlre,  at 
ftottmtciti  Hall,  M  yean  pUnt^d.  it  ii  !2n  ft  hli^b,  in  nioi»t  toil  on  nurl.  In  Stiflolk.  rI  FinborcMiKh  Hall, 
no  yearn  planted,  it  it  |(>ft.  high.thcdiaraeler  of  the  tnink  1  fX-  tin.,  and  of  the  nead  SO  a.  In  Wilt- 
|li<re,  at  Lon^ord  Coctie,  it  ii  15  A.  high,  in  Ught  loam  <w)  jnoijt  gravcL  In  Worcettenbire,  M 
,  liittef,  10  yean  pUnted,  It  It  II  A.  high. 

1  2.  C  simb'n91s  Thoim.    The  China  Quince  Tree. 
torn.    Tbouia  Ado,  Mu*.,  19.  ^  115. 1 8.  mmI  9. ;  Dec  PrwL,  2.  p.  63&  j  I>oa*i  MUL,  t 

Jml^.    ;*»ru*  siiifoait  |>0#r.  AnpH.  4.  p.  153. 

Mmgrowimgt    Ann.  Muk,  ISL  t.  8.  ana  9. ;  and  the  (klate  of  ihu  tm  In  oar  ScBond  Vdlume 

\JSpee.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  oviUe,  acuminated  at  both  ends^  acutely  serrated 
when  young,  a  little  villose,  and  when   adult,  glabrous.     Stipules  oblong' 
linear,  acrratcd,  the  teeth  glanded.      Flowers  rosy,  becoming  red.     Calyx 

flabrous,  lU  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafv.  Stamens  in  one  row. 
'ruit  egg'shapetl,  large,  hard,  nlroost  juiceless,  anti  greenish.  Seeds  in  each 
ceil  about  30,  with  many  abortive.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  631.)  A  very  handsotnt 
low  tree,  very  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  common  quince,  from  the 
shining  surface  of  its  leaves,  and  the  regular  serrature»  of  their  margins. 
It  is  R  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  flowering  in 
May  and  June,  and  producing  cgg-shape4  greenish  fruit,  which,  as  before 
vtuted,  i£  hard,  and  nearly  dry.  There  are  phmts  in  the  Horticultural 
Society**  Garden  from  8  ft,  to  10ft.  high;  and  it  is  propagated  in  the  prin- 
cipal London  nurseries. 

•  3.  C  japo'nica  Peri.     The  Japan  Quince  Tree. 
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Pen,  Sffi.,  «  p.  «0, ;  Det  Prod,,  i.  p.  6%  4  Do«H  Mill.  Z  p  6Sa 

,,-.,».  9ft. 

Bot  M^|.f  L  'SOi.  :  Morris  Fl.  Coap.,  t  ]. ;  and  mvAg*  <3^  ~ 
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Spec.  Char.,  cf-r.  Leaves  oval,  somewhat  ciineated,  crcnately  fcerrttled,  glo.* 
brous  upon  both  surface.  Stipules  kidneV'«hapcd,  and  serrated.  Flower^ 
laOBtly  2 — 3  together,  rarely  solitary,  Cvi\y%  gla- 
fartms ;  its  lobes  short,  obtuse,  entire.  Stamens  in 
two  rows.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  638.)  A  shrub,  n 
native  of  Japan  and  China  ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  5  fk.  or  6  (L,  and  flowering  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  more  especially  if  supplied  with  water 
during  tiie  hottest  months,  tt  was  introduced  in 
1815,  and  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  British 
gardens,  in  which  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  /^yrus  jiiponica.  It  h  one  of  the  most 
lieBirable  deciduous  (ilirubN  in  cultivuiion,  whether 
bush  in  the  crpen  lawn,  trained  against  a  wall, 
"op  treated  an  an  ornamental  hedge  plant.  It  has 
also  been  trained  up  with  a  single  stem  us  a  .itund- 
ard;  and,  iu  this  cnaractcr,  its  pendrnt  brunchca 
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Hnil  numerous  flowers,  give  it  a  rich  nnd  stiiking  ttppenrnnce,  efrpeciellj 
in  earW  spring.  It  is  liifllcult  to  unitu  -with  iti  congeners  by  gfafting ; 
but,  it  it  coukl  be  grafteil  standard  high  on  ihe  penr,  the  havrtltom* 
or  even  on  ihc  common  quiuce,  il  would  Tonn  a  tnout  delightful  Httle 
tree.  It  li&s  ri|>ened  fruit  both  ns  a  btLnh,  and  against  n  wall;  but  tlie 
♦Vtiit,  even  v»hen  ripe,  is  unfit  to  eat,  thoiiplj  it  htkn  skj  fragrjurt  a  smell  as  to 
induce  some  persons  to  keep  it  auton*;  their  clothes.  The  plant  is  readil? 
propagated  by  layers  or  suckers,  and  it  al»o  grows  by  cuttings,  |i»  the 
RovunKc  of  Nature,  a  very  elegant  work  on  flowers,  by  Mis»  Twainley,  ibc 
luUhoresa^*  speaking  of  this  shrub,  calls  its  flowcts  *•  fairy  fires,** 

**  ITiat  gleam  and  glow  muiil  Ihc  wintry  ac«nr. 
Lighting  tltetr  mddy  bCACOra  *l  thti  nin, 
To  melt  Bvcjr  the  faow.    Sr«  how  il  falli 
In  droM  af  crntal  from  tb*  glawioK  tpny, 
W>e«MNd  In  dcffpcrlnieii  buds --<h«  Aurjf  firm." 

A  C.  J.  2  Jftrre  Hho  has  cream-coloured,  or  very  pale  retl,  flowers,  ami 

fonii$  a  very  distinct  kind  when  in  blossom, 
•  C  j,  3  Jl.  scmi'pli'no  has  red  Aowers,  somewhat  seinidoiible.     Thcr* 

ore  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Kensington  Nursery. 

Sttitirtict.     Id  Ih*  envirnn*  t,r  l/^r\^:<^^.  (r.iinni  against  A  w«ll,  H  ta.  In  v»rlow»  ptnm.  rr«iu  12  H. 

lolSa.  higti,     trt  VV.                                              ■    vear*  t«Unt«d,  it  U  15ft  hi;(h    <  "       t» 

8c-ii(taiid,   it  crowi.  .\<                                                 .«  wall  at 'Hiain^ton,  In  AbcTdci.  -'t^am 

C«tt]e,  in  fl«ntr«hirci  ;•                                             < -irty ,  nnd  at  DunrobUi  Ciiitlr,  ii'  '    i  iM»ll1t 
If  grow<  well,  and  Aowmj  ira:t>,  in  cvcxy  part  ot  Irclaod, 

App.  i.     Other  Species  qfCydonia, 

C.  SumlKiilite  HamUt.  in  D.  Dom  Prod.  f7.  N4>/>.,  |x  %'r7.«  4nd  Dum's  Mill,  i-  pi  (SO.,  to  a  imUfC  cT 
N«t>al,  mth  oordat«  cnUrtrleavi!^  and  fruit  altcniuteii  At  the  baw,  like  that  of  ibt  CydlHila  viil|M» 

App.  I,     Half-hardi/  Species  of  IXosdaur^  J  Pametc^  not  belonging 
to  any  of  the  Genera  corUainirig  hardy  Species. 

UaphioU'pis  (from  rap/iis^a  needle^  and  fcpif,  a  scale ;  in  reference  lo  the  nar- 
row subuUite  bracteaa,  Limi/.}  in  ii  genus  the  species  of  which  arc  cvcrgrtca 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  with  crenuluted,  coriaceous,  reticulated  Icavos^ 
and  terminal  racemeji  of  white  Dowers.  Judging  from 
tiic  species  already  in  the  country,  they  are  probably 
all  tolerably  hard  v. 

H.  indica  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans,  13,  p.  105.,  Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  630.,  and  Don^s  MilL»  ii.  p»  601.;  C'ra- 
tte'gus indite//.,  Bot.  Mag^t.  1726., and  our^.  653.; 
is  a  nntive  of  India  ami  China,  introduced  in  1606, 
which  will  stand  in  the  open  air,  in  warm  sheltered 
«iliuition,s,  near  London,  as  a  Ijush  ;  but  which  is 
aufest  when  grown  against  a  wull.  In  its  native  coun- 
try it  forms  a  low  tree ;  but  in  British  gardens  it  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  from  February  to  Aupisl, 
Dr.  Siuis  considers  it  to  bear  consideraI>le  afliniiv  in 
habit  to  Ameidnchicr  vulgaris  and  A.  Botryapium,  (BoL 
Mag.,  t.  1726.)  There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew,  which  have  stood  out  since  1823; 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,,  which 
were  planted  out  in  1831. 

/L  *atic(fulia  Lindl.  Bot.  Beg.,  t.  lol..  and  iMTfig.  634  ,  u  a  iiatiw  of  China,  with  larvcpuUtc  t^area, 
which  waa  introduced  in  18^4,  and  which  ha«  •tmid  out  In  Ihe  Kotanlc  (Jardrn  at  Kp»  tintt-  1^2? 

A  ritbra  Lindl.  Coll..  No.  l  t  i.,  n—-.  M-n  .  «  p.  ray.  j  Oattt  f(us  r&bra  Law,  ;  A/wpilu*  «iin^ii«. 
Ptiir.i  i*  a  native  df  China  nnd  C  •    '  ith  ovat^-Unceotale  leave*,  and  ce(]ili«li  llowrr*.     |c 

U  »aid  to  be  a  tr«N;  gtowinjf  tn  tfir  i  It  w«*  introduced  in  IflfflO,  and  ij  prci«iably  %»  hardy 

at  the  other  fpociM.     A  plant  in  l!u    ..     l  .       ..ral  Socicly'i  Oardea  ha*  ilood  out  asamat  a  waD 
since  1831. 

R.  a^oi/cni9H  Lindl.  Coll ,  No.  S,  and  Eton'*  Mill-.  ?,  p.  6tn.  ;  R,  Indica  Bet.  Rew.,  \.  ¥^      U  m 
":hina,  with  lanceolate  Jeavei,  white  petal*,  and  brown  SluneDla.     It  u  «aii 
)n  ISS(^  i,  but  we  have  nnf  teen  the  plant. 


r<v..t.  ¥» 

lid  t»i  have  been 
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«.  Limrel 
fW*..  \K  Sia  ;  U  aliAtlT*  of  C«cl 
hoight  rtfsn  a,,  and  producM  cdlMc  (truit 


hln.China,  where  It  gtOMn  to  the 


Night  t>r  ;:^i  rt,,  and  producM 

R  $u4rmi$  Do»*«  MIIL.  £  |>.  OQfi-  i   IT^nllu*  fpitUl*  A/»«ri#  /b/^r., 
p.  lini  t  It  a  tr«e,  a  native  of  China,  with  cunntcobloitg  Iravu, 

Eriobotvifa  (frora  rwM,  wool,  and  hotrut,  a  bunch 
of  jrapt^ ;  in  reference  to  the  fruit  anj  Huwers,  which 
in  bunches,  and  woolly)  LindL\  Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

Jt'toL;  Dow'j  J/i//.,  ii.  p.  602.  Tliia  is  a  genus  of 
ap&a  trees,  evergreen  in  their  foHuge,  which  im  large ; 
and,  independently  of  their  Howers,  strikingly  pic- 
turesque and  ornamentftl.  The  species  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  gra/ting  on  the  common  hiiwtborn,  or 
on  the  pear  or  quince. 

E.  jap6nica  Lindl.  ;  JIfcspiJus  jap<5iuca  l^unb* 
Jap.^  200.,  A'  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  14^.  t.  39,;  Lou-Koer, 
Japan,  (corrupted  iti  Locpiat,  the  comnnon  English 
name  of  the  plant) ;  CnitsYus  Ribtt*  ( BibuAtt;,  the  Por> 
tugucse  name)  Lour.  Cor/t.,  p.  3lf>.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  ^54. 
365.,  and  our^4.  655..  and  650.)  has  long,  broud,  wrinkled,  elliptic,  •ennted 
leaves,  tomcntose  beneath ;  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flower»»  which  are 

655  succcedetl  by  pear<shafidd,  yellow, 
downy  fruit,  about  the  abe  of 
lar^'c  fio<i«cherrie8.  It  i«  a  native 
of  (UiiiiH  and  Japan,  where  it  is 
cultivHted  us  a  fruit  tree,  and  also 
as  beinfj:  ornamental;  and  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  I7H4,  accordina  to  the 
Kouv,  Du  Hnviel ;  and  it  is  founds 
_  more  especially  when  grafted  on 

^V  ^US^H  ^^^  common  thorn,  to  stand  the 
%J(^  ^9B  v^>^t<?<'^  hoth  of  Paris  and  London 
against  a  wall,  with  very  little  pro- 
tection. It  has  also  produced  fruit 
at  different  places  in  England,  under  ginsa,  which,  when  well  ripened  in  a  stove, 
is  not  ojuch  inferior  in  taste  and  fln\*our  to  an  ordinary  plum.  At  Blithe- 
field,  in  Staffordshire,  the  Iwjuat  was  fruited  in  pots, 
w!»ich  were  removed  from  the  store  to  the  open  air, 
and  kept  there  from  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  period  oi  repose  e^juivalent  to  a 
%vinter  in  their  nat)%'e  country.  After  th]»,  the  plants 
were  replaced  in  the  stove,  where  they  began  to  show 
flower  about  the  end  of  December,  and  ripened  their 
,  fruit  in  March  or  April.  (See  Ilort.  Tram.^  vol.  3.  t.  1 1.,, 
and  A*,  t/ C,  eihl.  1835,  p.  OWL)  When  the  I.Hnint 
is  to  be  grown  for  its  fruit,  it  is  fiu;;gcslcd,  in  the  '' 
the  C'ydonia  vul^ris  would  form  a  better  stock  t.  r 
than  the  (VaiieVus  Oxyaointha;  l^ecause  the  nature  of  the  wood  ol  the 
former,  and  its  rate  of  expansion,  come  nearer  to  those  of  the  loquat  tlutn 
those  of  the  latter  do.  If  »t  were  thought  worth  while  to  grow  the  pbmt  for 
its  fmit,  the  first  step  would  Ijc  to  prociu-e  a  very  nnperior  variety  eitiier  fipora 
Chjiia,  or  by  raising  and  fi-uiting  some  hundreds  of  seedlings  in  t)ic  open  air, 
in  Italy  ot  Spain,  and  selecting  those  planes  which  produced  the  largest  and 
besi-flavoured  fruit.      These  could  be  pr  t  '  i^' on  the  qjuincc, 

or  on  seedlings  of  the  si>ecie$;  and  the  ]  d  againtt  a  wall 

or  on  a  trellis  under  glHsn,  or  against  u  tlm d  «mi  uj  ihl  vianner  parts  of  the 
south  of  KnglantL,  and  tn-atol  w*  the  orange  tree  m  there.  To  cultivate,  for 
iti  fniit,  any  variety  that  timv  accidentalh    have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thf 
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cultivator,  or  that  he  may  procure  from  any  British  garden  or  iiursci^,  is  not 
to  do  justice  to  the  loquat,  since  many  of  the  plants  to  be  procured  ia 
nuraeries  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  country  ;  and  these  seedlings*  as 
in  the  case  of  seedlings  of  every  other  tree,  doubtless  differ  considerably  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  their  fruit,  as  well  as  they  do  in  their  leaves.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the  common  white  beam  tree  (P^rua  i^'ria),  and  the 
comnion  mountain  ash  {P,  aucunaria),  in  a  wild  state,  difier  exceedingly  in  the 
quality  of  their  fruit;  and  that,  while  some  trees  produce  such  as  are  large,  tnild» 
mealy,  or  sweet,  those  produced  by  others  are  extremely  harsh  and  austere. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit  of  all  rosaceous  plants,  and,  we  bdieve, 
also  of  all  others. 

E.  eiHptka  Undl.  Un.  Tr»i» ,  IS,  p.  102  .  D«.  Ptod.,  8.  p.  esl.,  Don**  Milt,  1  p,  «». ;  M^ 
vUlu  CuUa  HamilC.  MS.  )n  D.  Don  Prtid.  Fl  Ncp.,  P.  838. ;  It  ■  oitltre  Of  Ncpiil.  and  hu  Imtm 
bt  and  elliptic,  ftnd  downy  ycUow  IVutt     It  wts  Introoucod  m  1823 ;  but  wv  h«rc  not  iccn  Itir  plant. 

S.  corddto'  Undl..  £.  obttuif^m  D«c.,  and  M.  cAiftfntif  O,  Don,,  are  cpfciM  not  yei  introduad 
(See  Jkm't  iftlL,  S.  p,  OOS.) 

Xageneckm  (in  honour  of  F,  Dt  Kageneck^  ambassador  from  Hottand  to 
Spain)  Ruiz  ei  Pav,  FL  Per,  Prod,^  t.  37.,  Don't  Miii.^  ii.  p.  522,,  is  a  genus 
ot  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  only  one  species  is  as  yet  in- 
troduced. 

K.  craUsgwlet  D.  Don ;  K.  cratsgifolia  Lindl.  Bat.  Jteg.,  t  1S36.,  Mid 
our^.  657. ;  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval-lanc&> 
olate,  smooth,  glaucous  green  leaves,  and  crataegus- 
like  flowers;  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  pro- 
duced separately  on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves  are 
intensely  bitter;  and  they  are  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Chili  to  cure  intermittent  fevers.  The  tree  is 
•aid  to  grow  to  the  height  of  GOHt.  in  itts  native  cotm- 
try,  and  to  produce  a  valuable  timber.  A  plant  tjf 
this  species,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  has 
stoo<J  against  a  wall  since  Ih31  ;  and  its  foliage  has 
not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  the  late 
severe  winter;  and  it  is  now  (May  1.  1836)  coming 
into  flower.  In  all  probability,  this  plant  will  soon  be 
added  to  our  haruy  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  It 
strikes  readily  by  cuttings,  and  it  may  probably  be 
grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn. 

K.  M&mga  Ruic  «  Pa  v..  and  K.  tanccuiAla  and  K.  glmttnisa  of  f 

the  ume  autliort,  an<  <pecli;i  rtotxi  the  mountaiDi  of  Chia  and  Peru, 

which  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  If  they  prove  m  hardy  aa  K  cratcgfi^dn  leeim  Jiawy  w  ao, 
Lhey  will  be  valuabVc  additioM  in  an  ornameDtal  point  of  view,  au)  perhapa,  alio,  m  Mippljring* 
inedicinol  Uittpr. 
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Marg^cdtpus  tet&$iu  Ruit  et  Pav.  FI  Pet..  1.  p.  28.  t.  8.  C  d..  Don  •  MUl.^  £  I^A^  i  C^te. 
ntftrum  pian;^tuni  Lam.  l>ki. :  Andrtrum  b«rt)litum  Lam.  IH.i  »•  ■  native  of  Bruil,  and  otb«T  pan* 
of  South  America,  on  arid  hUU,  with  white  pearl. like  fVuit,  cteinblingthatof  the  mlatlctoe  ;  tnat 
diObiiing  (Vom  U  in  having  a  nrjitcful  and  arid  tattc.  It  i  * 
ctNumonty  kept  in  gnen-houMs,  and  ha*  rl^Hncil  fruit  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  It  inieht  possibly  nau  the  win. 
ter  in  the  gtrAeat  in  U>e  neighbournooa  of  London,  on  con. 
•ervativc  rockwork. 

4mtT.,  i\  t.  559.,Dim'a  mil,  t.  p  590-  lAetttAbaiagvifrilld^ 
Moe.  ft  Setse,  FJ.  Me  J.  Icon-  tnuL  -,  u  a  tree,  a  naUve  ol' 
Uexlco,  with  elliptic,  cnrloccouk,  glahrouc  leave*,  growinr.to 
Ibe  height  of  1^'  ft  I-lawer*  and  fruit  inconipicuoua.  It  tiai 
not  yet  neci)  introduced. 

Aat'na  Vahl  i*  a  genu*  of  which  there  are  tome  fpecica, 
native*  of  Mexico,  which  grow  in  lituation*  at  a  low  tem- 
perature: but,  though  they  are  technically  conaklered  ligno> 
OUit,  a«  they  do  not  grow  above  half  a  foot  or  a  tnok.  in 
height,  they  do  not  appear  to  merit  more  than  thi*  genera] 
notice.     (Sec  D(mt  Mill,  S.  p.  SW  ) 

Votirfnm  ipimiautn  L.  iStort*,  OxMit,  sect  8.  t  8  f  5.1  i*  a 
»hruh  intrrMluced  in  \5fG,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft> 
The  tcavuare  *mall,  <he  flowwn  grecni^,  the  fruit  baccate, 
and  the  apecie*  branched  It  i*  a  native  of  the  i»land*  In  the 
Archipelago,  about  Conitantinople  i  anil,  though  an  old  in. 
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habitant  of  the  fre«n4iotMe,  tt,  doubtkM,  «■  hard/  m  mjiny  ptants  that  are  |tlac«d  agjiintt  th«  oou- 
•vrvatirr  wall. 

P.  cttuMtmm  Ait  {BcH.  Mag.,  L  2341. .1  aod  <nir^.G5«  )  1»  m  chmb.  s  native  of  the  Canary  IiUoda ; 
Introduced  in  1779,  »lid  growing  to  the  height  of  from  JO.  tu  *  ft.  In  the  grcco-hoiue,  ii  uroducca 
it*  flower*  ttom  Januair  to  April,  anrl  U  it,  doubtltM,  half.hardr 

aiJf^rtiA  iltttfAiia  L  lMi,rt-  EitM.,  u  31.  t  35.)  Ua  ihrub,  a  native  of  th*  Capeof  Ocwd  Hone,  which 
hat  been  in  our  areen-hoiuM  iknce  1714,  It  U  trttffrMtinf  in  it*  notched,  item^laninf,  itifll  tOQtb«d 
Iravoi;  ami,  with  i.'.  obcordiita  I^,  another  Capctpeciea,  well  dei«nc«  a  trial  agaieat  a  cooaervatlva 
walL    Both  grow  to  the  height  ot&tL,,  and  ftower  tmax  May  to  July,  or  l*ter, 
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or    THE  HARDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTK  OF  THE  ORDER  CALYCANTHA'CILB* 

All  the  kinds  of  plants  of  this  order  are  ligneous :  they  are  included  in  two 
genera,  Calyc4nthus  LinM.  and  Chiinoniinthus  Liridl.  Those  of  the  first  genus 
are  from  North  America,  and  quite  hardy  in  England ;  those  of  the  second 
are  from  Japan  anil  (.^hina,  and  thrive  best,  in  England  (at  least,  north  ot 
London),  when  trained  agninst  a  wall.  "  In  the  steins  of  ail  the  plants  be- 
longing to  this  order,  there  is  the  usual  deposit  of  concentric  circles  of  wood 
arouQcT  the  pith,  and,  in  addition,  four  very  imperfect  centres  of  deposition  on 
the  outside  next  the  bark ;  a  most  singular  structure,  which  may  be  called, 
without  much  inaccuracy,  an  instance  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  growth 
combined  in  the  same  individual,  A  good  ftpire  of  this  interesting  peculiarity 
has  been  tjiven  by  Mirbel,  in  the  Antutle*  dctScit-nevs  Kattircllrt^  vol,  xiv,  p.  367., 
who  originally  remarked  it  in  one  species,  and  I  have  since  ascertained  it  to 
exist  in  all.  It  nui<it  also  be  add^,  that  the  woody  tissue  of  this  order  ex' 
hibits  disks  extremely  like  those  of  Conffenc.'*  {Dr,  Lindl^y  in  his  Nat.  S^tt. 
of  Botany,  p.  ItfO.^  The  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  apparent  in  those 
of  the  genera,  which  are  as  follows  ;  — 

Cal%'(  a^'nthis  Lindi.  Calyx  with  a  pitcheT'shaped  and  lather  fleshy  tube, 
and  a  limb  consisting  of  many  lobes  that  are  lanceolate,  imec[ual,  of  a  lurid 
purple  colour,  rather  coriaceous,  in  many  serie^^,  and  imbricate.  Theae 
are  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  not  distin«rujiihable.  Slatnens  many, 
inserted  into  a  flesny  disk  at  the  throat  of  the  tube  oi  the  calyx,  iji  injiny 
•erics:  they  are  unequul,  deciduous;  the  It?  outer  ones  fertile,  and  the 
inner  ones  sterile.  Anthers  adnate,  outward  in  their  position,  of  2  celU, 
which  open  longitudinally  and  outwardly.  Ovaries  many,  inserted  uj>oii 
the  inner  face  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  included  within  the 
lube  ;  each  containing  I — S  ovules,  and  terminated  by  a  style,  which  extends 
vbeyond  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Stigma  simple.  Carpel  r  intecument  sonic- 
,ivhat  homy;  seed  solitary  from  the  abortion  of  one  of  the  ovules,  ascending, 
its  hiliun  opposite  the  point  of  the  attachment  of  the  carpel  to  the  calyx, 
Embryo  wttriout  albumen,  straight;  its  cotyledons  convolute,  its  radicle 
inferior.  Shrubs,  native  of  North  America,  branches  bruchiate.  Leaves 
opposite,  fcttther 'nerved,  rough.  Flowers  axillary,  terminal,  lurid  piirplc 
in  colour,  sweet >Kcented.  Bark  and  laives  sweet-scented,  {Dec  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  L  and  2. ;  and  Lmdi.  Not,  St/ft.  of  Bot.,  p.  HIO.) 
CatMONA^xTiius  Littdi,  Calyx  with  oval,  obtuse,  imbricate  lobes  resembling 
bracteas,  the  inner  resembling  petals.  Stamens  nearly  equal,  persistent  j  the 
Souter  ones  fertile,  in  maturity  being  connate  at  the  hose,  and  covering  over 
the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Shrubs,  native  of  Japan  and  China. 
Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  ^ulirarilv,  from  thepiaics  of  axils  of  old 
leaves ;  extremely  fragrant  with  a  )»weet  otfour ;  yellowish,  with  a  pnrnle 
interior.  Bark  and  leaves  sccnilesa.  {the*  fVorf,,iii.  p,*. ;  and  Lindl.  KnI. 
Sy*t.  of  Bot.,  p    mi) 
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CALYCA'NTHUS  LhuU.    The  CALvrA^NTiits,  or  American  Allsi'Jce. 
Ltnn.  Sytt,  Icosandria  Polygynitu 

ItlrHtijicaUtm,    LindL  In  Bot  Hcg.,  t  401  i  Nim  Nor.  Act  Sot.  Cur.  Booiu.  R  n,  1U7, .  Dec  Prod., 

i.  p  -2--.  D«n"*  \*il1  ,^  p.  G52. 
S^mnj/mtM     (    '  '      ]•  Xiit.,  Lffm.,  IITiZ/rf. ;  BiitUikriia  Du  (Lini.  ArU.1.  n  T|4..  tttvt  of  Lin.  ; 

Bctirrdnd  I  13.;  Butdria  Adaxu.  Fana.,  S.  |j.  ^!!H. ;  PompftdoAni  Uuchoz  ;  CAlrcAuic. 

Pr.i  Kckh 
.Utrriealiim.     I  •'••<'  ooo.^,  a  calpi,  and  anthos,  a  flower;   the  c«)}"i  U  coloured,  and  rciemblca  a 

corolU.  The  name  alljpfce  wai  given  toil  bj  (he  Inhkbltantt  of  C«roUD«,  ttiAa  the  i(roii|;  aro<a«M 

imell  of  the  t>ark. 

Description.  Decidtious  sihrubs,  natives  of  North  America ;  propagateil,  in 
£ng)miiJ,  by  layers.  De  Candollc  states  that  the  rcmoTai  of  the  temilnal  leaf 
bud  of  a  shoot  cnuscs  the  production  of  two  new  flower  buds ;  and  that  by  thin 
Practice  a  succession  of  flowers  diirinc  the  whole  summer  may  be  obtained. 
{^JJtc.  Frod.f  jii.  p,  a,)  The  price  of  the  common  kinds,  in  the  London  imr- 
jries,  Ts  75*.  per  hundred,  or  9d,  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  \\  franc ;  and  at  New 
York,  from  37  J  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

C.  flo'hidl's  L.     The  flowery  Caljrcanthus,  or  Carolina  AO*pi>. 

Lin.  Sp..  718, ;   Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p,3t2  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p,  «. ;  Dcmi%  Mill,,  2. 

C.  •t^ili*  H'ati,  Car.t  15  L;  •weet-«c»Mcil  iilirub,  in  Carviitmi   commoii  Aioerka» 

tngrowimgt,  Bot  Mag.,  t  SQ3: ;  Du  Han.  Arti.,  1.  L  45  ;  Lam.  UL,  I.  44&.  £  1.  i  Gultiqk  AUb^  Hott^, 
L  4l  1  and  our  Jl^.  GBq. 

Spec.  Chttr.f^c.  Wood  of  the  trunk,  and  especially  of  the  root,  intensely 
camphor-scented.  Brtinchea  spreading  ;  branchlcts  tonientose.  Leaves  oviil, 
tomentosc  beneath.  Flowers  mostly  abortive.  Fruit  top-shaped.  A  native  of 
the  shaded  bonks  of  rivnletu  in  Carolina.  {Dev.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  i.) 

Varietict,     De  CnndoUe  gives  two  forms  of  this  species, 

A  C\f.  I  ohloiigus^  leaves  oblong  (i^jV.  Hort.  Keiv.,  ed.  2.,  3.  p.  282,)f  and 

•  C.J\  2  oxmtus^  leaves  roundishly  ovate  {Ait.  H.  AVtt'.,ed.  sf.,  3.  p.  ifWa.). 
The  following  varieties  are  in  Loddiges's  OUahguc  (ot  18315 ;  and  pUints 

of  most  of  them  are  in  their  arboretum,  and  in  that  of  lite  Horticultural 
8   ociuty :  — 

•  C.f.  3  tupimifiMtus  has  cut  leaves, 

•  C./.  \ftraw  has  fertile  flowers. 

•  C.f.  5  gUiueus  has  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

•  C.f.  6  inodorm  ha.s  flowers  nearly  scentless, 

•  C.f.  7  longifoiius  has  elongated  leaves. 
ii  C.f.%  variegatws  has  variegated  leaves. 

Jhscriplinfit  ^c.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  fk.,  and  form- 
ll|||lden»e  orbiculate  bush;  the  shoots  covered  with  brown  liark,  and  the 
leftves  opposite  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers 
^ow  sitigly  on  short  peduncles  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches;  they  Imve  two  scries  of 
narrow  thick  sepals,  which  .spread  open,  and 
turn  inward  at  the  ton,  like  those  of  the  ane- 
mone or  clematis.  They  are  o^  a  dusky  purjile 
colour,  and  have  a  powerful  aromatic  scent. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  was  in- 
triwlucctl  by  Mark  Catesbv  in  1726.  It  was  not 
common  in  British  gnrJens  till  about  1737; 
when,  according  to  Miller,  many  plants  were 
brought  from  Carolina^  it  having  been  greatly 
increase<l  in  the  gardens  about  Charleston.  It 
thrives  be«t  in  a  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,    kept  '^^^^  I   ^^ 
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rather  rooist,  end  tn  a  shady  situation.  It  flowers  freely  from  May  lo  August 
but  seldom  produces  fruit  in  England.  The  vurieiies  differ  very  slightly  from  each 
other.  The  largest  plants  of  this  species  in  the  neight»ourhood  of  London  are  at 
Purser's  Cross,  and  at  Syon,  where  there  arc  hushes  from  6  ft,  to  8  ft.  high. 

•  2.  C.  (f.)  glau'cus  fVillil.     The  glaucous-// ntvv/   Calycanthuw,  or  /trtiie' 

powered  Amcru-an  Alhpire, 
titmt^leatkm.    Wilfd.  Enuin.,  ^M.  \  Punh  IX  Sept  Amor  .  m  J^ ^ 

S^mmmnm.    C.  f&rtilb  Watt.  Car.,  151.  i  Undt.  But.  lUg .  L  «IM., 

GmStm.  4bk.  HoH.,  L  f. ,  tXm't  MiU.^'L  ix6SS. 
Engrmingt.    Bui.  Kfg.,  C  «H, ;  OuLatx  Abb.  Holv.,  t  5.;  lod  our 

Spec.  Char.,  J-c.  BranchcM  .spreading.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceulute,  acuminate^  glaucous  beneath,  |Hibesceht,  \  \ 
Flowers  less  odorous  than  those  of  C.  fldridus. 
{Dec.  Prod.y  iii.  p.  2.)  A  native  of  Carolina,  on 
mountains.  This  species,  or,  as  we  belic\'e,  variety, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  ^me  time  as  C.  fl6ri> 
dus,  closely  resembles  it  in  i^iierai  appearance ;  and 
requires  the  same  soil  and  culture.    According  to 

Pursh,  the  flowers  arc  of  a  lurid  purple,  like  those  of  C.  il6ridua ;  but  their 
KCcnt  is  not  so  agreeable,  and  is  more  faint.  \V  hether  there  is  much  difler<> 
ence  between  this  »ort  and  C.  f.  5  glaucus  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining;  the  plant  in  Mc^isrs.  Loddtgcs's  arboretum  not  ha\ing 
flowered.  We  have  therefore  retained  the  description  of  this  kind  or  a 
species,  in  deference  to  Purslu  E»c  Candolle,  and  O.  Don,  though  we 
strongly  suspect  that  they  are  identical. 

Vaficty. 

m  C,g.  2  obhn0diHM  Nutt,  Gen,  Arocr.,  i,  p.  312,,  Dee.  Prod., iii.  p.  2.;  C, 
oblongifoliuK  Hort,  Brii^  —  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  elongated.  A 
native  oC  North  Carolina,  on  mountains,  (Drc  PjihI.^  m,  p.  2t) 

3.  C.  LiEvioA'rus   WiUdU     The  L'lahrous-/ev»fcrf  Calycattthus,  cw  Jitterican 

Alhpicr. 

tificMitii^.     WllldL  Gnum.,  £>9,  i  WilM.   Hart,    Bcrol,  t  80.;  Pur»>i  PL  Sept.  Amcr.,  p  iSR., 
utL  0«n-  Amcr.,  K  i».  3I5L  :  Oulrop.  Abb.  Bolii,  t  n  ;  l>t  l**T»d.,  3.  in  «.  ;  Don'i  MUi.  «.  |».  6W^ 

.     Will.t   llort   Bcrot,  t.  SO  :  Guimp.  Abb.  Hoilr,  L 

\$pec.  Char.,  tf-f.  Branches  strictly  upright.  Lcovch 
oblong  or  ovate,  and  gradually  acuminated,  slightly 
wrinkled;  the  upper  surface  rough  to  the  touch, 
the  under  one  glabrous  and  green.  (Ihfc.  i^nd,, 
iii.  p.  2.)  A  native  of  Pennsylvaiuo,  Virgktiii, 
luid  Carolina,  on  mountains ;  introduced  into 
Britain  in  I80C,  and  resembling  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts  in  apjicarnnce  and  culture,  but  with 
the  leaven  more  \)ointc<d.  Very  prol>ably  the 
C.  f.  4  ferox  of  the  preceding  page. 

Genus  1 1. 


CinMONA'NTHUS  LimlL    Tun  Ciiimoanthds,  or  insTKH  FuonER, 

tiauglemtitm.     UnAl.  BitL  Reg.,  t  4f>i  aiwl  V-l. ;  fli*  Prwl .  l  !•  P.  ;  Jh»>'*  Wilt..  1  dlSB. 

AfiiOTimiwv.     M«rAU.<  Svt9  Act  Soc   S*t  Bonn,  11.  (>  1(17  :  ■    ^       .  ■'  '    n/v. 

Df^mlkm.    FnmeAetman,  wIhut,  «nd  amtHo*,  m  Anwcr  ,  i'  <ri  of  iti  ftowcvtnf, 

Dcttr^iiion, /jrr,     A  deciduoun  shrub,  a  naliv«  ^  uiirkable  for  the 

fr^grsnce  of  its  flowers,  w  hich  are  produced  from  December  till  Marchp  evm 
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in  the  open  garden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  more  especially  if 
the  plant  is  trained  against  a  wall.  The  blossoms  are  produced  singly,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  y&ir,  and  also  on  spurs 
proceeding  from  the  old  wood.  The  soil,  culture,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  for 
Culyc4ntliu!i. 

•  1.  C.  FRA^oRANs  L<WA     The  fragrant^oa'^«/ Chiizionanthus. 

iOenmUntioiu    LiodL  Bot.  Reg.,  t  4»H.  451  ;  Dec  Prod.,  3-  p.  2. :  Don'i  Mill,  9L  p.  fiS^ 
S^m>iii/ni€a.    Caljrcinthui  prc'coK  Lin.  Sp.,  17J8  ,   Jit.  Hot*.  Ki^u\,  ed.  1.  vol  £.  p.  2«L  t  10..  CmH 

Bot,  Mag.^  i6A..  Lam  ni^  t.  4«5.  I.  i.  ^  Merklia  frigniin  SWs  Ad.  Soc,  NM,  Am*..  IL  p.  107.  ; 

O'bai,  or  RMai  Kmrnf/.  Aman.,  «t*i.  te.  -,   the  Winter  Flower  i  Caljeaiite  d«  Japoo,  />. ;  J«|>«- 

nltcbe  Kekh  Blume,  Orr. 
EngrarrngM,    KnapT.  Amom.  Ic ;  Att  Hori  K«w.,  c4.  1.  voL  £  L  la 

t.  HS.  t.  £.  J  «ad  aarfig.  6^ 


BolMag.,t4as.iLnB.|lL» 


\ 


Spec,  Char.f  <f  r.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  Flowers  protruded  before  the 
leaves,  solitary  in  the  old  axils  of  leaves,  extremely  odorous,  yellowish, 
and  piu-pie  within.  Fruit  flask-shaped,  or  thicker  above  the  base,  and  in  tb« 
upper  part  tapered  into  a  cyltndniceous  neck.  (Dec,  Prod,,  iii,  p.  2,) 

m  Ct:  2 grandijfomt  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg^  t,  i5l. ;  and  our^, 663.— Flowera 

larger,  and  more   spreading.     Fruit  oblong,  tapered  at   the  boae. 

(Dec,  Prod./m.p.  2.) 

•  C./  3  lutetu  Hon.  has  the  flowers  yellow  both  inside  and  outside. 

DftcTtption,,  J^c.     Deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft., 

as  bushes,  in  the  open  ground,  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

London,  and  much  higher  ^ 
when  trained  .igainst  a  wall.  '^- 
The  bark  is  whitish,  and  the 
leaves  of  a  smooth,  shining, 
light  green.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  iu  the 
greatest  abimdance,  from 
November  till  March  (as 
the  name,  winter  flower  im-  \ 

fdies),  and  which  are  de-  \ 
ighifully  and  refreshingly 
fragrant,  scent  the  air  to  a  /  C<53 
considerable  distance  round  the  tree.  This  species  was  introduced  in  1776, 
and  was  generally  treated  as  a  conser^-ator^-  shrub,  till  within  the  last  15 
years;  when  it  was  found  to  be  quite  hardy,  more  especially  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  It  is  now  grown  in  most  choice  gardens  for  its  flowers;  a 
few  of  which  are  gathered  daily,  and  placed  in  the  drawingroom,  or  bou- 
doir, in  the  same  manner  as  violets.  The  plant  is  generally  propagated 
by  layers;  but  it  frequently  produces  seeds,  from  which  many  plants  have 
been  raised.  The  variety  C  f.  grandiflorus  has^  the  flowers  rather  less  fragrent 
than  the  species,  but  they  are  much  more  ornamental.  This  is  so  very 
desirable  a  shrub,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  their  being 
produced  through  the  whole  of  the  winter,  that  no  garden  whatever  ought  to 
be  without  it.  In  the  small  plots  in  the  Front  of  suburban  street  houses,  it 
may  be  planted  against  the  house,  and  trained  up  so  as  to  form  a  border  to 
one  or  more  of  the  windows.  In  all  gardens  north  of  London,  it  deserret  a 
wall  as  much  as  any  fruit  tree  ;  at  Ica.st  judging  from  the  raeaaure  of  eryoy- 
meut  which  it  is  caJcutated  to  afford :  and,  south  of  London,  it  may  also  be 
planted  as  a  standard  bush  on  the  open  lawn,  or  in  the  shrubbery.  There  are 
reniarkably  fine  spccimen.s  of  the  species  and  varieties  in  the  garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  tlie  Botanic  Garden  at  Twickenham,  at 
Me.^srs.  Loddiges's  ;  and,  as  standards,  in  the  nurscr}*  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  at 
Tooting.  Tlie  price  of  jilants  of  the  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  was,  till 
lately,  from  .^.  to  7#.  each;  at  present,  the  species,  and  C.  f.  liiteiis,  are 
3f.  fkt.  each ;  wid  C.  f.  grandifl6rus  is  Is.  6d,  At  Bollwyller,  the  species  is  3 
francs;  and  at  New  York,  2  dollars,  and  the  yellow-flowering  variety  1  dollar. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

OF   THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OP   THE    ORDER    CRANATA'CSA* 

The  genua  Punicn  was  sepamted  from  AfyrtaceiP^  and  forrned  into  thiin 
order,  by  Professor  Don,  in  the  Fdin.  PhU.  Jovm.  of  Jul)-,  1826,  p.  !34.     It 
contains  only  one  genus,  and  the  chttracteristics  of  thr  order  will  he  fo  und 
included  in  the  generic  character. 


Genus  1. 


PU^NICA  Toum,     Tub  Pomegbanatk  Tsbb. 

Lin,  Gen  ,  No^  618. ;  0«rtn.  Fruct .  t.  r.  38. ;  D*c.  Prod.,  1  p.  .1  ; 


Idenlificatien.  Tourn.  IniL.tMl 

Don 'I  MULtJ.  p.  fi5& 
Sgrnm^met,    TticCu1hiciln.ian  Apple  ;  CttniAitr,  Fr. ;  Grsnatr,  Grr.  ;  Melograno,  ttal 


D*r%P0tiu0i  Mnk*  U  wkd,  In  tlw  Nonfrau  Dn  flamfl,  to  be  dohvea  <rtther  from  pf(nrc«««,  tc&rltt 
Iti  *liu«ion  to  the  tcarlet  colour  of  the  (lowen ;  or  fk-om  the  ume  word,  or  ptinient^  both  wgntfy. 
ing  **  of  Caitha^  i "  near  which  city,  PUnf  tdlt  iii,  it  wu  firit  found. 

\Gcn,  Char.  Cah/x  with  its  tube  top-shaped  i  its  limb  with  5 — 7  lobes  ; 
their  cestivation  valvate.  Petal*  5—7.  Stantenit  numerous,  with  distinct 
filaments,  which  bear  the  anthers  on  their  inner  side.  Sttfle  1.  Stigma  I. 
Fruit  spherical,  crowned  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  whose  lower  part 
forms  tne  fruit's  rind.  The  fruit  does  not  open,  and  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  horizontal  diaphragm.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  5 — 9  cells  ; 
the  lower  one  is  smaller,  and  consists  of  3  cella  only  :  in  both,  the  cells  are 
Heparatcd  by  membranous  partitions  ;  in  the  upper,  fleshy  placentae  extend 
from  the  sides  of  the  fruit  to  the  centre ;  in  the  lower,  irregular  procei^sc* 
arise  from  the  bottom.  Seeds  very  numerous,  surrounded  by  a  transparent 
shining  |>u]p.  F.mbryo  oblong ;  its  radicle  short,  straight ;  its  cotvledons 
leafy,  spirally  convolute. — Small  trees,  or  shrubs,  with  branchletji  imper- 
fectly B(|uare,  and  becoming  spiny.  Leaves  deciduous,  opponite,  more  rarely 
whorled  or  alternate ;  in  many  instances  in  groups  in  the  axils  ;  oblong,  entire. 
Flower*  scarlet,  2 — 5  together,  almost  sessile,  and  almost  terminal  upon 
the  branchlets.  {Dec.  Prod.^  iii.  ii.  3.)  The  characters  of  the  fruit  and  co- 
tyledons, and  the  circumstance  of  the  leaves  being  without  the  dots  and  the  in- 
iramarginal  vein,  posi>c.Hsed  by  the  leaves  of  the  Afyrtaceae,  have  been  deemed 
^ufEcicnt  by  Don,  Dc  Candolle,  and  Martius,  to  distinguish  Piinica  as  of  an 
order  distinct  from  J/yrtacese.  Lindley,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Xaturnl 
S^ttcm  of  Bot^njift  under  Jfyrtucete,  has  ju"^ed  that  they  arc  not  so ;  and 
his  arguments  arc  interesting  to  the  liotantcal  student.  We  have,  accord- 
ing to  our  general  plan,  followed  Don's  AfiUler, 

Detcripiion^  Sfc,    Low  deciduous  trees,  or  shrubs,  indigenous  to  Africn,  and 
iturulised  in  the  south  of  Europe^ 

i  I.  P.  rrBANA'Trw  L,      Thc  comtHon  Pomegranate  Tree. 

(ea/toM.    Un-  9p..  676. ;  D«e,  Prod.  X  p.  S.  ;  Doo^j  MUt.  ft  p.  fiSa 

Spec.  Char,,  df^r.  8lem  arboreous.  Leaf  lanceolate.  (Dfe.  Prorf.,  iii.  p.  3.) 
A  native  of  Mauritania,  whence  it  may  have  migrated  into  the  soutli  of 
Europe,  where  it  U  now  perfectly  indigenous. 

«  P.  O.  I  rwAnini  Dec.  <  AW,  iii.  p.  3, ;  Trew  Ehret,  I,  71.  f.  !.;  Puif,  H 
Turp.  Arhr.  Fr.^i'i.;    Srhkuhv  Handh.^y,  131.  A.;  Sims   Rot.  Mag., 
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t.  1832» ;  and  our^.  664-.)  has  the  flowers  red ;  pul|)  of  fruit  red- 
dish. Wild  in  Mauritania  and  the  south  of  Europe,  iind  enduring 
even  the  coldest  winters.  (Drc,  Prod.,  til  p.  3.) 

•  P.  Q.i  ruhmm  Jltire  plcm  Trew  Ehret,,  t,  7 1 .  f.  2^  hiis  douldc  red 
flowers.  It  h  common  in  prdcns,  and  is  a  little  more  iinpatient  of 
cold  than  the  prect'dicg  variety.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii. jp.  4.) 

•  P.  G.  3  aihc*(xnt  Dec.  Prod.,  iii*  p.  4.,  Andr.  BoL  Rep.,  t.  1>6.— Petals 
white*  Calyx  slightly  yellowish.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  of  o  pnlc  red.  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  rather  nK>rc  tender  than  P,  G.  rik- 
bruni.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ill.  p.  4.) 

•  P.  G.  4  aihescent  Jlore  pfeno  Dec.  has  double  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
white.  It  \a  cultivated  in  gardcas,  and  is  the  tenderest  of  all  the 
fomiB  of  the  species.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 

•  P.  G.  djlfivum  Hort.  has  the  Howcrs  }cUow,  but  \a  rare  in  gardens. 
Dtrscription,  t^r.     A  tree,  in  magnitude  and  ligneous  character,  bearing  con- 
ic resemblance  to  the  comnjon  hawthorn.     In  the  south  of  Fnuice,  and 

in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  grows  to  the  heijiht  of 
18  ft.  or  2U  ft.;  forming  a  very  branchy 
twiggy  tree,  seldom  found  with  a  clear  stem. 
unless  it  has  been  pruned  up.  In  a  wild 
state,  about  Marseilles,  it  forms  a  thorny 
btish ;  but,  in  the  gardens  about  Nice  and 
Genoa,  it  is  a  very  handsome  small  tree, 
tnuch  admired  both  for  its  flowers  and  its 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  Persia, 
Japan,  and  various  part.s  of  Asia ;  and  it  has 
been  long  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  In  the  Himnliiyas, 
Mr,  Royle  informs  us  that  the  pomegranate 

l^ows  wild  ;  and,  also,  that  it  is  planted  near       "'''  11  ^^'^ 

villages.  It  forms  quite  a  wood  in  Mazanderan,  whence  the  dried  seeds  are  ex- 
ported for  medicinal  u*e.  Tlie  famous  poinegrunates  without  seeds  are  grown  in 
the  rich  gardens,  called  Balkibagh,  fying  under  the  snowy  lulls  near  the  Caubul 
river.  They  arc  described  as  ttelJcious  about  Hailgi'abml,  and  throujihout 
Persia.  **  Though  jrrown  in  most  parts  of  India,  largf  (juiuititics,  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  arc  yearly  brought  down  by  the  northern  merchants  from 
Cjuibul,  Cafibmere,  Htid  Boodurwar."  (///«*/.,  p.  208.)  Ataverj'  early  period, 
the  pomegriinatc  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is 
ntentioned  by  Theophrastus  under  the  name  of  Ron ;  the  Phoenicians  nnineil 
it  Sida;  the  Greeks,  Cytinos;  and  the  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  Mains 
Punica,  The  Jews  appear  to  have  hcUl  the  tree  in  great  veneration.  It  is 
mentioned,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  one  of  the  fruits  discovered  in  the  Land 
of  Promise;  and,  while  Uie  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  it  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  ornaments  to  tlie  robe  of  the  ephod.  The  two  brge 
pillars  of  brass,  made  by  Hiram  for  the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple,  were 
ornamented  with  carvings  of  the  pomegranate ;  and,  from  other  passages  in 
Hol^-  Writ,  a  wine  appears  to  have  been  made  from  it.  Pliny  spewts  of 
getting  a  colour  from  the  flowers  for  dyeing  cloth  a  light  red.  He  mentions 
nine  varieties  ;  including  the  sweet,  the  sour,  the  temperate,  the  austere,  and 
the  wine-flavoured.  The  rhid  of  the  sour  kind,  he  says,  is  the  best  for  tan- 
ners and  curriers  to  dress  their  leather  with.  The  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Granada  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  trees  planted  in  it  by 
the  Moors ;  which  is  rendereil  highly  probable  by  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Granada  being  a  split  pomegranate.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  pome- 
granate in  England  is  in  Turner's  Herhal,'u\  1348;  but  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced long  before  that  time  by  the  monks,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of  the 
religious  houses.  For  a  long  period,  it  was  kept  exclusively  in  houses,  along 
with  orange  trees ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  it  fniited  in  the  orangery 
of  Charles  I.,  as  Parkinson  informs  us,  unikr  the  care  of  Trade^cant,  when 
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he  wns  that  king;*B  gardener.  It  aeeins  to  have  been  first  tried  in  the  open 
air  by  Miller,  at  Chelsea ;  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bradley,  in  the  garden  of 
Cttt)il>dcn  Uoui»e,  and  in  other  rardens  ahout  Kensington ;  as  the  oldest 
s|>ecimens  in  the  nciehl>ourhood  ot  London  are  at  these  places.  At  present, 
it  i»  in  most  coUections  as  an  ornamental  wall  tree,  and  it  ripens  its  trurt,  or, 
at  least,  produces  them  of  the  full  size,  frequently,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  fine  seasons;  but  the  varieties  most  generally  cultivated  are  those 
with  double  flowers.  The  largest  double-fiowered  pomegranate  in  England  is 
supposed  to  be  that  trained  against  the  walls  of  r  ulham  Palace,  which  is  at 
least  40  ft,  high,  and  50  ft.  broad. 

Properties  and  Uset,  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  pomegranate  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit ;  and,  in  some  places,  as  a  hedge  plant.  U  is  also  grown  as  an 
ornamental  tree  ;  the  stem  being  trained  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  Bft.,  and  the 
head  afterwards  allowed  to  spread,  and  droop  down  on  ever)-  side.  In  the  con- 
servatories in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  France  gencnilly,  the  doublc» 
Howcred  variety  is  planted  in  large  boxes,  and  treated  like  the  orange  tree.  For 
this  purpose,  young  plants  are  grown  in  the  orange  nurseries  al>out  Nice  und 
Genoa,  and  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Both  the  single  and  the 
double-flowered  varieties  are  very  frequently  trained  against  walls,  both  in 
France  and  Italy  ;  and  the  more  ingenious  cultivators  intermingle  the  branches 
of  the  one  sort  with  those  of  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  display  of  both  double 
flowers  and  fruit,  apparently  on  the  same  tree.  The  pulp  which  encloses  the 
■eeds  is  sometimes  acid,  sometitnes  sweet;  and,  in  other  casies,  vinous,  astriii- 
pent,  and  refreshing,  A  syrup  is  made  from  this  pulp  by  the  druggista,  which 
18  employed  as  an  astringent  and  detergent ;  the  dried  tlowers  are  likewise  kept 
in  shops,  for  making  infusions  for  the  &ame  purpose.  Lord  Bacon  recommends 
the  juice  of  pomegranates  a.i  good  for  liver  complaints  ;  and  Woodville  says 
that  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  oranges,  in  cases  of  fever.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  has  been  used  as  a  sub.stitute 
for  g^lls,  in  making  ink  ;  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  dyeing  lejithcr  retl,  in  imitation  of  morocco.  In  the  Hinialayaa, 
Mr.  Royle  informs  us,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  called  naspal,  "  being  very  astrin- 
gent, is  used  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  dyeing.  The  employment,  by  the 
natives  of  India,  of  the  bark  of  the  nxn  for' the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm, 
being  now  well  known,  since  the  8ul>ject  was  communicated  by  Drs.  Hamilton 
and  Fleming,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  oblivion  into  which  even  n 
valuable  medicine  may  fall,  as  this  property  was  well  known  to  Dloscoridcs ; 
i.  c.  1.54/'  (///«*/.,  p.  20a) 

Poetical^  mtfthologicait  and  legenidary  AUuMtom.  The  pomegranate  is  men- 
tioned by  the  eairliest  poets.  Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Ceres  discovered  that 
Pluto  had  stolen  her  daughter  Proserpine,  she  implored  Jupiter  so  eanicatly 
to  restore  her,  that  he  consented,  proviijcd  she  had  eaten  nothing  during  her 
residence  in  the  infernal  regions.  UnforUmotdy,  while  walking  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Proserpine  had  gatncred  a  jpomegranute,  and  eaten  seven  grains  of  it ; 
and  hud  been  observed  by  Ascalaphus;  who,  infornving  Pluto  of  the  fact,  was 
turned  by  Cere^  into  an  owl  for  his  interference.  (OnV/.  Met,^  v.  f.  6.;  Fast,  iv, 
v.  417.)  Nicholas  Hapin,  in  his  poem  entitled  Let  Ptaisirt  du  GentUhtmtme 
Champetre^  published  in  1 583,  gives  the  following  origin  to  the  poro^ranatc: — 
A  young  girl  of  8cyihia  having  consulted  the  diviner*  to  know  her  fortune, 
was  told  by  them  that  she  was  destinrd  one  day  to  wear  a  crown.  This 
rendered  her  so  prcMid  and  vain,  that  she  was  easily  seduced  by  Beccbus,  on 
his  promising  to  give  her  a  crown,  lie  soon  grew  tired,  and  abandoned  her ; 
and,  when  she  afterwards  die<l  oi  grief,  he  metamor|)hosed  her  into  a  pome- 
granate tree,  on  the  fruit  of  which  he  affixed  a  crown  (allndini;  to  the  shape 
of  the  calyx);  thus  tiir4hly  and  ambiguously  redeeming  his  promise.  Mnny 
other  poets  have  mentioned  the  poniegrunatc ;  among  whom  may  be  e«u- 
mersted  Chaucer,  in  his  Romance  of  the  Ito-tr ;  Andrew  Marvcll  ;  'Thompson, 
in  hu  8emvn4  ;  Moore;  and  Byron.  This  shrub  is  consiclcrcd  the  emblem  of 
4lffniocr«ey ;  prorbnbly  from  ica  miit  coneaiting  of  numeToo«  Rced».  which  form 
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iu  valuable  part,  and  a  worthless  crown.  In  &llusion  to  Uie  latter  cirvuin- 
stance^  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  had  for  a  device  a  pomej^ranate,  with  ihe 
motto,  *•  My  worth  is  not  in  my  crown"  (Rcid*i  Hint,  liot,^  i,  p.  150.)  ;  and 
Phillips  soys  that  tlie  French,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Viucent,  had  a  riddle  on 
the  poroegranat(.%  which  wus  **  Quelle  est  la  reine  qui  porte  &on  royaume  dans 
son  sein?"  alluding  to  the  same  properties,  (Pom.  Brit.,  p.  318.) 

Soil,  Situatimiy  Propagnltun,  Sfc.  The  single  wild  pom«^nate  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil ;  but  the  double-flowered  varieties,  and  the  species  when  it  is 
intended  to  bear  fruit,  require  a  rich  free  soil.  The  double-flowering  pome- 
granate trees,  grown  in  boxes  by  the  French  gardeners,  are  plainted  in  tlie 
very  richest  soil  tlmt  can  be  composed ;  and  a  portion  o(  this  soil  is  renewed 
every  year,  when  the  roots  are  sevcndly  pruned.  The  head,  also,  is  thinned 
out,  and  so  cut  as  to  multiply,  as  much  as  possible,  short  slender  shoots  ;  on 
the  points  of  which  alone  the  flowers  are  produced.  In  training  the  pome^ 
granate  against  a  wail,  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  constantly  in 
▼iew;  for,  if  these  slender  shoots  are  cut  off],  no  dowers  will  ever  be  produced. 
The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  or  of  the  roots,  by  la)*crs, 
or  by  grafting  one  mn  on  another.  It  also  rises  freely  from  seeds  ;  but  tliese 
ought  to  be  sown  immediately  on  being  removed  from  the  fruit ;  because  they 
very  soon  lose  their  vital  powers.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  i^* 
\t.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  where  the  poroe^anate  is  a  green-house  plant,  plants  of 
the  species  are  2  trancs  each,  and  of  the  varieties  from  3  to  6  francs ;  at  New 
York,  plants  are  from  75  cents  to  1 1  dollars  each.  The  double  son,  grafted 
on  the  single,  may  be  purchased,  at  Genoa,  at  I  franc  each. 

•  2.  P.  (G.)  na'na  L.     The  dwarf  Pomegranate. 

Idemmicaiitm.     Lin.  Sp..  SIB. ;  Sinu  Bot.  Ha«.»  t.  (»i. ;  Dec  Prod  ,  a  pu  4.  i  Don't  MllL.  S.  fL  653. 
AMoiymo.    P.  unerickna  nilna  Ttwrn-j  P.  Gtwahxum  n^ium  Ptrt. 
ingranmg$.    Bot  Ma«.,  L  fiH.^  Trrw  Ehret.,  t.  71.  f.  a  i  add  owxfig.QSo. 

Spre.  Ckar.f  Src.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaf  lin«ir.  Flower  red. 
Native  of  the  Caribbec  Islands,  and  of  South  America, 
about  Demerara,  &c.  (^Dec.  Prod.^  iii.  p.  4.)  Persoon  con- 
siders it  a  variety  of  P.  Granatum,  in  which  opinion  we 
concur.  P.  naiia  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  France 
from  Guiana  and  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  used  for  garden 
hedges.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723;  grows 
to  the  height  of  5  ft,  or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Sep-  *-^ 
tcmber.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  continues  flowering  all  ^ 
the  year;  which  may  have  weakened  the  plant  to  such  a  degree  as,  in  ''me, 
to  havt;  given  it  its  dwarf  habit.  It  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  part^  than 
the  species,  and  considerably  more  ddicate* 
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OF    THE    HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE  TRIBE  VVCHSIE'jB, 
BELONGING    TO    THE   ORDER    ONAGRA'CE*. 

The  genus  Fijchsj^  is  well  known  to  British  gardeners,  as  containing  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  half-hardy  ligneous  plants  in  cultivation.  All  the 
jBpectes  and  varieties  hitherto  introduced  or  originated,  when  planted  in  a  dry 
Boil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  though  they 
may  be  killed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  frost,  may  have  their  stools  pre- 
jserved  alive  through  the  winter,  by  covering  them  with  litter,  haulm,  or  ieave«, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  off  the  wet ;  and,  this  covering  being  removed  in 
apring,  the  plants  will  shoot  up  vigorously,  and  flower  freely  dunng  the  whole 
aummer.     They  are,  thus,  admirably  adapted  for  phmting  in  dug  beds  and 
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bofden,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  recommended  for  the  difierent  van'ctiea 
of  liosA  fndica  (p.  782.),  and  for  |)elargoniuma  (p.  483.).    Sonic  of  lite  species 
mre  low  shrubs,  such  as  F.  c6nica^  P.  virg^ta,  F.  macrostemon,  F.  rosea, 
F.  parviflora,  F.  hybrida,  F.  excorticata,  F.  globosa,  &c.     Others  are  shrubs 
growing  to   the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  such  as  P.  cocclnea,  F.  gr&cilis,  P. 
|tenella,&c, ;  and  P.  arborescens  and  F.  upetula  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
l:t!  f^.  to  16  ft.     The  higher-growine  sorts,  when  trained  to  single  stems,  way 
be  planted  out,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  borders,  or  on  lawns,  as  tern* 
( porary  single  trees ;  and  in  the  autumn,  on  the  first  appearunce  of  frost,  all 
|the  side  shoots  may  be  cut  in  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  plant  taken  up,  and 
I  placed  among  dry  sand,  in  a  celhir,  during  the  winter.     About  the  middle  of  the 
I  following  May,  these  plants  wiJl  have  begun  to  pu^h,  along  the  whole  leneth  of 
their  stem ;  w  lien  they  may  be  replaced  in  the  border  or  lawn ;  not  omitting, 
however,  to  let  them  be  planted  in  a  large  mass  of  entirely  fresh  soil,  tight, 
mnd  enriched  with  rotten  leaver,  or  very  old,  rotten,  hot-bed  dung.     8ome  of 
the  fine«t  ornaments  to  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense. 

All  tiie  species  are  remarkably  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  which  may  be 
put  in  either  of  the  old  or  new  wood.  One  of  the  most  expeditious  modes  is, 
to  put  a  plant  into  heat  in  January,  and  take  off  the  shoots,  for  cuttings,  as 
•oon  as  tney  are  three  inches  long,  as  recommended  to  be  done  with  the  tea- 
Scented  rose.  (p.  801.)  Abundance  of  plants  may  he  thus  raised  everj'  spring, 
for  turning  out  into  the  open  garden  in  May ;  and  these  plants,  in  cold  tiitua- 
tions,  or  in  moist  soils,  may  either  be  taken  up,  and  pre8cr\  ed  in  a  cellar  dnrii»g 
winter;  or  left  to  perish,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others,  raised  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  In  dry  soils,  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  the  stool,  or  stock,  cx^vered  with  litter,  or  leaver,  or  a 
hillock  of  L'urth.  In  low  situations  near  the  sea,  and  in  others  whirh  ure 
ec{nally  favourable  in  point  of  climate,  the  plants  may  be  cut  down,  and  Icfl 
unprotected. 

In  tliis  genus,  as  in  most  others  containing  numerous  sorts,  and  from  which 
many  Beediings  have  been  raised  in  gardens,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  kinds  named  and  described  as  species  are  only  varieties  or 
►hybrids.  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  an  exjierienced  cultivator,  and  an  intelligent  writer 
in  the  Gardrner's  Alagazine^  observes  that  "  The  botanical  difference,  if  any, 
of  all  the  Chilian  fuchsias  is  very  trifling."  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  there 
are  some  **  who  consider  the  greater  part  o(  the  Chilian  fuchsias  as  mere  va^ 
Tieties  of  F.  macrostemon,**  to  which  Mr.  Beaton  replies  that  "  whoever  con- 
siders this  considers  the  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact.  Their  origin  Is  still  more 
singulau*.  P.  macrostemon,  in  all  likelihood,  is  as  much  a  variety  as  any  of  them. 
F.  c6nica,  P.  gracilis,  P^  tenclla,  P.  virgata,  and  many  more  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species,  may'  be  originated  by  fertilising  the  stigmas  of  F.  cocclnea 
with  the  pollen  of  P.  arborescens :  this  I  have  proved  three  times  over  ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  though  I  have  never  proved  it,  that  P.  macro- 
stemon may  be  produced  from  P.  c6nica,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  P.  arho- 
r^seens.  All  the  Chilian  fuchsias  will  intermix  freely  witn  the  pollen  of  P. 
arborcscens;  and,  what  is  very  singuhir,  F«  arboreacens  will  not  intermix  with 
their  pollen ;  at  least,  I  have  failed  in  several  attempts  to  effect  this.  F, 
excorticata,  a  New  Zealand  species,  impregnated  with  tlie  pollen  of  either 
F.  c6nica  or  F.  globosa,  will  produce  fac-.suniles  of  F,  discolor,  or  the  Port 
Famine  fuchsia;  and  the  se«?dJings  so  produced  will  not  flower  till  the  second 
or  third  year,  which  is  the  case  with  P.  dJ»color."  {Gard.  ASa^.^  vol.  xi.  p.  681.) 
These  circumstances,  Mr.  Beaton  thinkjs,  go  far  to  prove  that  ptant!»  can  be 
originated  artificially,  which  will  be  found  capable  of  reproducing  thenihHveN 
ilirom  seeds,  ndinfinitum^  with  as  tittle  var'uition  as  is  to  be  found  m  ■^\.  I 

species;  and  we  believe  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  experience  ot 
in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths,  pelargoniums,  &c.  "Botanists,"*  Mr  Bciiiou  .m<i-;. 
*  say  that  species  so  produced  revert  lo  either  of  their  parents  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  or  become  sterile  altogether.     This,"  lie  continues,  "  is 
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plaunible  enough  in  theory,  in  the  closet,  but  will  not  do  at  tlie  potting 
bench.  The  poUcn  of  fuch'sias,  and,  [j€rhu{)«,  of  most  plants,  is  m|mble  of 
maintaining  its  fertilising  properties  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time ;  and,  if 
well  preserved,  will  be  as  fit  for  use  when  five  yeairs  old  a^  when  newly 
^thered :  the  only  conditions  necessary  for  the  preaervation  of  its  fertilising 
powers  are,  an  absolute  exemption  from  moisture,  and  to  he  kept  in  «n  at- 
mo»phere  above  the  freezing  point.  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  thut  the  pre- 
sence of  the  petals  of  the  flower  arc  essential  to  the  delicate  process  of 
nourishing  the  embryo  seeds ;  but  this  is  a  mistake:  the  aenicc  of  the  ifjetaU  is 
entirely  at  nn  end  the  moaient  the  stigiua  is  ready  for  the  pollen."  (Tow/.) 

The  fuchsia  and  the  pelargonium  are  two  of  the  finest  genera  from  the 
Old  World  that  can  be  introduced  to  ornament  the  gardens  of  Australia,  and 
more  particularly  those  of  Van  Diemen's  I^and. 

In  the  following  enumeration,  we  have  chiefly  adopted  the  names  given  in 
our  Horttu  Britanmcnt,  and  included  the  additions  that  hate  been  recorded 
in  recent  volumes  of  the  Gardtner's  Magazine. 

F.  micropkflta  H.  B.  et  Kiinth  \Bot.  Reg.,  L  ISHa  j  and  oMrfig.  fi66.)  It  a  n«iTc  v»»h 

•null,  elliptic,  atiUmf  leave*,  and  small  ituirt  Sowera.     It  wai  liiirodueed  in  1828  ;  p  to 

Sft.  Wjrhi  ■««  prodmiai  It*  pinltiih  red  flower*  from  June  to  Scptpmber.     It  U  »  ^vt\  ,    ,      >f^ 

F.  ihifmifilia  H,  B.  et  Kunth  {Bat.  Reg.,  t.  1884.)  U  a  native  of  Mexico,  tj>6(j 

with  uraJI  Heave*,  and  finall  red  flowcn,  which  are  producod  from  Blay  to 
October.     U  WBi  inUoduced  in  \%'n,  and  nrrows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

F,  Tdara  Ruii  ct  Pav. ;  F.  /ycioldc*  Bot.  Rfa.,  t  ISa,  Bot.  Mmg.^  t.  ]09i.  { 
U  a  native  of  Chili,  with  imill  purplkih  ptnk  fluwcn.  It  wa»  Introduced 
In  17%,  and.  In  favourable  situationt,  wilJ  grow  to  the  beisht  of  18ft 

"      n^fUm  LtDdL  Bot.  Keg.,  t  lim.  i  F.  ovftu  Hoc.  «t  Sgsae;  cloteiy  re. 
I  the  preoediog  «ort.    It  u  a  native  of  Mexico,  aai4  «■«  int^Nluced  tn 
1884.     it  fTowi  to  the  height  of  <>  (t,  and  Sowen  (rtm  Ma;  to  October 

F.  arhort$cent  ffinu  Bot  Mav.,  L  £E{W.  ;  F.  ■rats'^a  I  tort.  ^  F.  hamelibtrfn 
Mac  et  Sruc;  F,  ncemttsa  Id.,  But.  Reg.,  t,  913.  j  has  broad  leave*,  and 
amall  red  flowem  It  i»  a  native  of  Mexia> ;  wa4  introduci^  in  1894  ^  grow* 
15  ft  or  16ft.  hifh  c  and  llowen  in  Sef>tcniber  and  Ociolwr 

Ftr4emf  LIndL  Boc  Kc« ,  L  ^^O ;  F.  docuwiiiA  Grmkam.  Bot.  Mm.. 
t  SSOi. ;  bai  pubeacent  brauchc*,  ajid  flowers  with  purple  pctala  and  bright 
■earlet  calyx,    It  ia  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  wai  introduced  In  1823 :  it  grow*  to  the  height  of  §11. 
or  10  ft.,  and  flowen  from  May  to  October. 

F.g.  2  mult{/tora   LuuiL  Bot  Hag.,  t  lOfiS.,   hai  glaucous  leavei.   imaUer  than  thoK  of  die 

wecties. 

/.  maeroalimfm  Ruiiet  Pav.  {LoM.  Bot.  Cat.,  L  U)6S.)  hai  the  petali  blue  and  (pffeadingj  ncA 
convolute:  and  the  calyx  tcarlet  It  iaanaUveof  Chili,  in  marshci;  and  wa< introduced  in  VSil  It 
growi  to  the  height  wf  IB  ft,  and  flowen  tttmt  July  to  Ortober. 

F.  m.  i  tenitia  Dec.;    P.  gricmi  var.  ten^lU  Lmdt.  Bttf.  Reg,,  t.  lOK.;   hai  cpp<^^  leev««, 

whkh  are  tiDaller  than  thoaeof  Uie  luecie*. 

F.  c6Hica  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  106:^,  u  a  native  of  Chili,  with  the  corolla  purple,  and  eatyx  acarlet  { 
the  leave*  in  whorli  t  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  conicat.  which  givMaconipcal  aliape  to  the  calyx. 
Thli,  which  U  one  or  the  hafl4»0Dieit  loni  of  KCichtra,  wai  introduced  in  l>^y 

f.  virg4Ui  Swt  hai  flowen  Miflnewhat  reteinblinB  tbwc  of  the  preceding  •ort.  It  ii  a  native  of 
Mexico,  whence  it  wat  introduced  Into  Briuin  in  1^,  ami  i*  contMared  one  of  the  hardiest  apeetee  of 
the  gcnut. 

F.  roeeinea  Ait  ;  F.  p^ndula  SaUtA. ;  F.  magellAnica  I^K.,  N.  th,  Ham,  1    U  13  ;    Htk^ia 
I  aklnncra  oocclnea  jV/oriccA  ; 


nea  Sduuevoogi]  Sklni 
m  sneciea,  with  oppo«it 
iry  arooping  flower*.  Tl 


inncro  cocclnea  MarncM  ;  (Bot,  Mag,,  t  Bl. ;  and  our  Jig,  057.)  i«  •  irslU 
or  whorlcd  leaver,  and 


ooccfoea 
know 

axillary  drooping  flower*.  The  ca1>-x  ii  «c^rlet,  and  the 
petal*  violacemti.  It  i«  a  native  of  Chili,  in  tnarthes, 
•a  flir  Muth  a*  the  Straita  of  MHgcllan.  It  wa*  Intro, 
duced  into  Kew  Gardcoi  by  CwUin  Hrth,  tn  1788, 
and  waa  gxvatly  admired,  being  tne  fltit  ■pocles  of  the 
genua  »e«n  in  a  living  tUte  in  Eiiglatid.  Soon  after, 
lirarda,  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  fomvder*  of  Uie  Hammer, 
tmltta  Nurtery,  obtained  a  plant  of  tt :  and.  having 
ioon  ditcovered  with  what  ea»e  it  may  be  multiplied, 
he  raued,  tu  we  have  been  informe<l,  many  hundred 
planta,  which,  by  ihowing  only  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
ne  wa>  citabled  to  tell  at  one  guinea  each. 

F-  rtpftala  Kuii  et  Pav.  grow*  to  the  height  of  fhjm 
lOft.  to  iSft.and  produce*  drooping  flower*,  1|  ip. 
long,  with  red  calyx.  It  i«  a  native  uf  Chili,  and  wai 
iniroduced  in  1HS5.  tt  flowers  in  September  and  Oo- 
toher.  I 

F  ditcotor  LindL  Bot.  Reg.,  L  1805.,  i>  a  naUve  of  | 
the  Falkland  Iklandi,  at  Port  Famine ;  wliencc  it  wa« 
Introduced  in  18%,     Or.  Lindley  ofaoervn,  that  "  it  i* 
difficult  to  ditUnguiih  it  from  F.  griicilii,  and  F.  te. 
n^la;  yet  it  it  dccldetily  dtflbrent     It  is  ri'markable 
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glob^sA,  and  id  other  more  tender  relaUves  (he  rao* 
fiTQduoed  may  probably  be  rendered  capable  of  bearing  the  climate  of  Great  BritaUi  "  (Bat,  Jtfg., 
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P.  iteOMt  Llndl.  Bot  Reg.,  k  1180..  U  a  native  of  Mexico,  iatroduvcd  Ui  18SV.  which  gtowt  to 
the  brttht  of  5  ft. »  «nd  produoa  lU  roie-coloured  (lowcn  all  the  tummrr. 

F.  Ayirid*  SwL  l*m  hfMd  ot  unecrUin  origin,  nued  ia  la^,  and  produoing  iti  Miartct  Hovcn 
It  «w 


ftom  liar  to  Octuber. 

F.  gtotAaa  Hart  U  lupuoMd  lo  De  a  n  vt 
■iboaf  1830.    It  ii  reflurkaMe  for  the  globular  ibape  of  the  calvx  before  ii  bumli,  whrn  U  took*  Ukp 


Mar  to  uctwl>er.     It  grom  ^  ft  or  4  ft  high. 

XlobAta  Hart  U  lupuoMd  to  be  a  hvbrid  originated  l>ctwc«n  F.  macrovtfriiioti  «nd  F  cuiuca. 


A  plant  bcaiing  thit  name  wa»  exhibited  at  the  HorticulturAl  Sotirty'a 
It  cW'ly   rckeinbled  the  specdet,  only  diO^ng  in 


IH«  drop  of  »  fcrnl  car-riug.     It  ii  tolerably  hardy,  and,  when  killtd  down  lo  ihu  gruurid,  wlii 
•hoot  upagnii 

F.g.iiv 

Ganicii,  .\!  It  vlotely   rckc 

the  flower  Iwuik  iuul n  laiger  and  Ifxigcr. 

F.  JmgtfKira  Hon..  F.  kmgipcdunculiu  BmtOH,  bai  becfi  nueh  vaunted ;  but 
II  it  dMeiTreKwrluble  for  itt  ioog  peduncle*. 

F.  ipte&a  Hon.,  F  gramdi/tbru  Hart.,  F.  pne'tot  Hort,  and  F.  Thamptimk\ 
Hortt  mn  aama  curreat  in  garitetu  for  torU  originated  In  this  country,  of  va- 
rious degree*  ofbeautv. 

.  F.  aeartieiUa  Uo.  61,  SkXtmna  excortic^ita  Forst..  {Bot  /(eg..  »'il. ;  and  our 
tg^  GA80  hea  emooth  branchca.  and  ovaUi-laneeolate  leav««.  with  the  Koali  green 
ftnd  purple,  and  the  peiaU  violaoeoua.  The  iteni  and  branchca,  after  a  fcw  years' 
growth,  throw  oiTthc  tiaric  in  the  manner  of  ji<'rbutu«  ^ndr&cbn?,  by  which  thi* 
Bpeclea  b  readily  dwtingulahrd  (Vom  all  othcriL  It  i*  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
where  It  wa*  diacDvcrod  by  Fontcr.  dunng  one  of  CKptain  CoolcH  voyagm,  but 
«H  not  introduoed  in  a  linni;  ^Mrr  nntil  miA-  U  grow*  to  the  height  of  5 ft 
or  IS  tt,,  and  flowen  Itom  J  <  r. 

OlArr   I'aritHeM  MM  eon  x  oMained   from   need  by  dlH^reiit  eul* 

tiratarn.     Mr.  Dennla,  of  t  Row  Nurwry,  Chelae*,  haa  raiaed  a 

Ml  number  of  theae,  [jartii  •nanv  m  18Jij  one  of  which  aec-nu  tohavea 

ntfnlMi  ItaWe,  with  ftowen  Uite  thMeof  F.  globftaa,  but  amaller.  [GarJ.  !/<«.. 
KLpLSMD 
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Hfimim  %a^eUdtia  Unk  el  Ottn  r«K>r.  Brit  Ft-Oani.,  t.  381. ; 
and  our  ^.  m.),  He*ra  nlioir»)ia  //.  B  tt  Kumtk,  Zj^thrum 
m  Airwiv .  ia  •  (hnab,  growing  to  the  hetght  of  £  ft  or  6  A- ; 
irlllMP^Ifee  leave*,  and  ivthrunuUke  wlJow  flowen.  which 
ttam  June  to  September.    It  wm  IntmluciHl  in 
ttSt ,  and  reguirrfl  vny  bttle  prttfcrtion. 

H.  mtrrti/iiia  Hmt,  Berul.,  Z.iMhnim  ap^talutp  iSprmg.,  haa 
smaller  ieave*  than  the  pre«'eding  tort  ;  but  in  other  reaprot* 
doeelir  reaemble*  it.  and  ia,  in  all  probatvillty,  only  a  varirty.  It  i* 
•  tMlive  of  Bracil ;  waa  intntduood  in  lft26.  and  flower*  kn  August 
pndliepteaibeT. 
B.  tHttmrffitia  HmI.  ia  obvtoualy  a  varirty  of  K  Mticifblia.  It 
' .  with  the  two  preceding  aorta,  waa, 


i^ 


the  open  garden  io  the  Epaom  Nur. 


■^^^. 


k  UMj  iB  BbOBdMICe  ] 

B' airpkHttim  Dec  U  a  native  of  Meaico,  aaid  to  poaaoaa  pow 
irfui  medical  propertiea  ;  tHit  it  ia  not  yet  introduced.  U  growa, 
hke  the  otbera,  frotn  « ft  to  6  fL  high.  ^„,^ 

All  tbeae  ptanu  are  esaiily  propaaated  by  cutting* ;  and  ibcy  ^^^ 
VtU  grow  la  any  light  tandy  aoU,  with  a  little  prutection  during 
winter. 

JLd«rra«rffVnia  imdtca  L  (BoL  Mag.,  L  405-,  and  our  fig.  <F70>. 
the  Pride  of  India  of  the  Amerlearu,  ia  a  iplcndtd  ibrub,  a  iia. 
tlve  of  China,  Cachln>Chlna.  and  Ja|un ;  but  not  t>f  India. 
JwtwUhitandinir  iti  name.  It  hat  roundi*h,  ovate,  atabroua 
!■■'*«  ;  man;.flijwcred  terminal  paniclea,  and  the  petala  curled 
■I  the  edge*,  with  Inngrlaw*,  lomewltal  in  the  manner  of  CUriio 
fuldk^llj^by  which  alone  lU  flow.  r»  rn..u  \^  puHy  dlatlDgulahcd  f" 
plaota.    The  petaU  arc  fle<h-cul  p  bark  and  the  veifn 

Olah  btown.    It  waa  introduced  i<  atood  out,  with  «•  < 

Ipecloii  dttrtog  winter,  in  the  ^'.  >  ry,  and  in  other  gui 

\  JMOdant  for  upwarda  of  lU  year*  ,  Lul  it  4«;iauin  flower*,  except  [n  a  hUai:^     It 

however,  worth  cultivating  agaioat  a  cooaervative  wall,  for  the  aalie  of  Ita 

'I  rear  Mouniaiua,  in  tlie  Eaat  liidiDBi 
I  aware  of  itt  ha vinftieen  tried  agaiatt 
hrirriy  »«  the  procedljigand  foiiowlhg 


of  moat  other  woody 
-  of  a  totnewbal  redl 


i     L.Mrfdr»liwRoib.iaar 
flBd  It  WM  tncroduoed  in  I 


re  watt ; 
""     "     ■  'i  h  hav**  r.»-.'M 
'  a  native  of 
.1  waa  introdki. 
rcr»  arc   iiraJ-ly  tWO  third*  t>i     1 1 

It  Che  maming.  frowine  decpc 
I  In  the  evening.  'Hie  angle*  of  tii 


'vn,  where  It  growa  I4>  bo 
)r»  ».  h*fAi  (♦*  f.  Indira. 

-  'lil  rnae 


ig«L  Thvvareail  of  th«  csalrat  t  l. 

•f  their  wood  i*  tlpanod  la  time,  ti*ev  nur  i>r^  coTcnd  with  a  mat,  or  with  atraw, 
Ourlng  the  whela  of  the  wtelcr.     lu  the  w, 
Cornwall,  thia  mi  lh«  Uro  ffOMdltig  apeciaa  i 


BOrt*  of  iJevotiaMre   luiii 

mMladMi< 


I  wall  aluula. 
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I>9  THB   FfABOY   LIOWKOU8    PLAXTS  OF   THE  ORDER  TAMABICA' 

Tn  ts  order  con^ii^ts  of  two  genera ;  and  the  most  of  its  cfaancteristics 
are  included  in  the  geueric  diAracters  whidt  are  ghreo  bcUnr. 
TA*MJiiitx  De§v.  Calyx  nerdstent,  parted  into  4—5  lobes  that  are  _ 
cutely  £»dvated.  Petals  4 — 5,  mserted  i.'to  the  base  of  the  caJjx,  i 
with  hn  lobes,  imbricate  in  arstivation,  witberiog.  Stamens 4—^, alternate 
with  the  petals ;  the  filaments  ahnost  wholly  dbtinct  from  one  aaotber. 
Ovary  free  of  the  cal)^,  ovate^yramidate,  triangular,  ¥rith  a  long  taper 
termination.  Stiginas  3,  long,  divaricate,  gUndolose  at  the  tip,  ohfiqae. 
Capsulr  with  3  an^es,  3  valves,  1  cell,  and  many  ieeds.  Seeds  maerted 
into  the  very  base  of  the  valves,  or  nearly  into  the  centre  of  die  ip^p—ily, 
erect,  each  beanng  at  its  tip  a  coma  of  many  simple  hairs.  There  is  not 
any  idbumeu.  Embryo  stnught;  its  radicle  small,  inferior;  its  cotyledooa 
flat-convex,  oblong.  Flowers  small,  in  spikes :  these,  in  many  tnstancea» 
arc  disposed  in  panicles.  (  Dec.  Prod,^  iii,  p.  95.) 
Mtrica^ria  Dett\  Cal>ic  parted  into  o  lobes.  Petals  5.  StaineiM  10; 
every  alternate  one  shorter ;  the  filaments  of  all  connate  from  tbe  fawe  to 
about  the  middle  of  their  length.  There  is  not  any  style.  Stwrnaa  cou^ 
nate  into  a  little  head.  Seeds  inserted  along  a  line  in  the  middmoC  eacb 
valve  of  the  capsule,  ascending,  ending  in  a  plumy  thread.  Flowen  in 
terminal,  simpliah  spikes.  (XJrc.  Prod^^  iii.  p.  97.) 

These  genera  were  originally  included  under  one  cenii^i.  T&marix;  tlw 
geparation  being  made  on  account  of  the  above  techni  uns.     **The 

plants  of  the  genus  TTimarix/'  Royle  observes,  "art-  i  over  a  vide 

extent  of  territory  in  the  Old  World ;  from  10**  to  50^  attd  o6  of  N.  las.  in 
EtiTope  and  Siberia ;  and  from  the  Canaries  and  Senentmbia  on  the  west, 
to  China  on  the  east.  They  differ  as  much  in  their  localities  as  m  their 
latitudes ;  being  found  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  the  banks  of  riven  (m 
the  Ganges  and  the  Nile),  as  well  in  the  arid  and  saiuly  parts  of  NortlierB 
India  and  the  Punjab,  as  in  the  cold  and  elevated  climates  of  Tibet  and  Siberia : 
but  in  these  the  soil  is  saline.  The  genus  Myricaria,  existing  in  Eitrape, 
Siberu,  and  Dtihuria,  is  found  also  in  Kuaawur,  and  in  the  country  crossed 
by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in  his  Journey  to  Manasarowur.**  (I/JmMtraii0ms,^^p,2lS^y 
There  are  two  species  of  TlBuiarix  common  in  India;  vis.  T,  fooica  wad 
T.  diofca.  "  The  former,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  other  rivera^ 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  has  been  referred,  by  some  authors,  to 
T,  gdltica,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied ;  and,  if  identical,  the  drcumstsKoce 
will  afford  an  additional  instance  of  the  great  extent  over  which  a  species  may 
spread}  when  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  T,  Fitrat  Hamilt.  is  the  7*. 
orientklifi  of  Fortkahl^  and  is  common  iq  the  drier  parts  of  the  Doab,  and  at 
Delhi;  and  aleio  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Myricaria,  the  other  genus  of  this 
order,  includes  T^roarix  germanica,  which  extends  from  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus :  other  species,  or  perhaps  varieties,  are  found  in  Siberia  and  Dahuria, 
and  two  in  the  Himalayas.**  (Ibid,)  1\miavL  gdllica  and  Myricaria  germ&nica, 
are  almost  the  only  plants  of  this  order  found  in  British  gardens.  The  former 
is  interesting,  from  its  ascending  spreading  stons,  numerous  slender  branches, 
abundant  mmute  foliage,  and  its  plentiful  panicles  of  racemes,  of  pale  rosy 
flowers;  M.  germ4nica  is  interesting  from  its  dose  upright  habit  of  growth, 
glaucous  hue,  and  evergreen  foliage. 

Tkf  Propertiet  of  tbr  Tamaricdteet  are  considered  to  be  bitterness  and 
■stringency ;  and  hence  '*  the  occasional  employment  of  the  Euro[>can  species 
as  a  tonic,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hopH,  in  making  beer,  in  Drnmork.  In  India, 
also,  the  twigs  of  T,  indica  and  T.  diolca  are  considered  astringent ;  but  the 
plants  are  more  valued  on  account  of  the  gads  that  are  found  on  them,  and 
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other  gpeciea  ;  and  vhich,  being  highly  astriugent,  are  used  in  loedicinc  and 
dyeing.  The  ashes  of  T.  gallica  and  T,  africana,  when  growing  near  the 
Bca,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  so  that  they  may  be 
proittably  burnt  to  obtain  this  salt :  its  ediundunce  expliun«  the  utility  of  some 
of  these  plants  as  diuretics.  T.  g&llica  grows  on  Mount  Sinai ;  aiid,  by  the 
puncture  of  C6ccus  mannlpanis,  a  species  of  manna  is  produced,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Persian  manna, 
which  is  the  produce  of  Alhagi  Mnurdrum.  (p.  6445.)  The  tamarisk  wasa  cele> 
bmted  medicinal  plant  with  the  ancient  Arabians,  from  whom  the  Latini  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  high  encomiums  they  bestowed  on  its  virtues*  Dr 
Grindall,  who  brought  it  from  Ocrmanv  after  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (see  p.  39.),  cultivated  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  virtues ;  and 
Maiter  Richard  Hokluyt,  in  1599,  tells  us  that  "  many  people  have  received 
great  health  by  lliis  plant."  (^W.,  it.  p.  IGl.)  The  tamarisk  is  mentioned  by 
ocrarly  all  the  ancient  poets.  Homer  states  that  it  was  the  tree  against  which 
Achilles  laid  his  spear  before  he  plunged  into  the  ^anthus  to  pursue  the 
flying  Trojans ;  and  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  Virgil,  in  his  Eclogues,  and 
l>vid,  in  several  of  his  poems,  all  refer  to  thin  plant.  Some  of  the  older 
British  poets  have  also  celebrated  it.     Davy  says,  — 


and  Browne, — 


"  On  yon  rough  cnm. 

Where  the  wild  Unurtik  wtiittla  to  Uie  blui ; 


Ainorni  the  rest,  thetamjiritk  there  itood, 

For  liuiwirek'  boKiinei  oiu'ljr  knowne  inoKt  good." 


Evelyn  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  anciently  considered  as  a  tree  accursed ; 
find  says  that  the  Romans  wove  wreaths  of  it^  with  which  they  crowned  their 
criminuls. 

Genus  I, 


7*A'MARIX  D«r.     ThbTamar|!>k,     Lm.  6>«f.   Peotaadria  Trig$ 

tdemtifiemiioH.    Ocnr.  Abii.  Sr-  KrL,  4.p.  3ia  ;  I>t!r.  Pnxl ,  t  p.  « 


Tamanilrti,  Grr 


The  tfmAm  of  TfcmarUi  or  autlicin  that  h«vc  «  ■itmetu  and  5 


lui  Tknarta,  Fr 


Dcr, 


1 1  I'd,  according  to  *o\u 
the  bontcr*  of  the  I 
ng,  on  account  of  tlx 


'  iianlii.  of  the  liver  Tmmtrat 
s  fnxn  tlie  Hebrew  word 


DctcnptioTtt  ^c.  Tall  shrubs,  natives  of  Kiirope,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Aaia;  subevergreen  in  British  gardens;  and  highly  valuable^ 
as  staudine  the  sea  breeze  in  situations  where  few  other  ligneous  plants,  and 
no  other  nowering  shrubs,  will  grow. 

•  1.  r.  oa'llica  L.     The  French  Tamarisk. 

Hm^e*tyin..    LITL  9p.«  3M. ;  Mill  la  ;  Dec  PrmL,  J.  |l  W. ;  Don'*  Mill,  £  p.  TSS 
tmmttunu-t.     T  narlmn<!n«i4  Lob.  /<-.,  2.  t  SIS.  ',    Tknurlwiu  g&lUcua  AtL  ;    T^marftrui  penliit- 
^mm  Lam.  Fl.  Fr..  not  of  PaU 

thmrttpfngt.    Mill.  Ic,  L  aiS.  f.  h  i  Blodiw.  Herb..  L  SI. ;    hA  Ic:.  S.  L  SIEL ;  N.  Du  Ham,  v»l 
»Tl  L  Wl  i  and  our /lit  «« I. 

Sjiec.  Char.^  iSrt\  Glabrous,  glaucous.  Leaves  minute,  clasping 
the  stem  or  branch,  mipressed,  acute.  Spikes  of  flowers  lateral^ 
■mnewhat  panicled,  slender,  5  times  longer  than  hroad«  (Dec* 
Prod.,  iii,  p.  96,)  Frequent  in  sandy  pUces  in  France,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  ot  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as 
far  as  Poictiers;  also  found  u(>oa  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  west  of  Asia ;  flowerinp 
from  May  to  October.  It  is  likewise  a  native  of  Tartary,  Bar- 
bary,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan ;  and  it  has  been  found  wild 
in  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Suffolk,  in  England.     It       671 
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PART  III. 


WW  known  to  the  Ofceks  by  the  name  of  Afyrica,  and  to  the  Latins  aa 
^n&maiix  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  as  bcingf  effective  in  Tarknis 
diaeasee.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says,  "  Commonly  planted  in  English  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  long  before  Archbishop  Qrindall  imported  this  species  or 
T.  germinica  (it  is  not  clear  which),  to  cure  indurations  of  the  spleen.*' 
(See  Camden's  Li/mf  Queen  Elitabetk^  as  quoted  in  EngCuh  Fiora^  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 12.)  In  fuviiuralne  uitLtations,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  sJOffc.;  but  there  are  instances,  botli  in  Bri* 
tain  and  on  the  Continent,  of  its  attaining  tlie  height  of  30  ft.  It  prefers  a 
deep,  free,  sandy  soil ;  and  will  only  attain  a  large  size  when  it  is  m  such  a 
soil,  and  supplied  by  moisture  from  the  proximity  of  some  river,  or  other 
source  of  water.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Tartary, 
where  a  decoction  of  the  young  twigs  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  casea  of  rheu- 
matism and  bruises ;  and  the  handles  of  whips  are  made  of  the  wood.  In 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  sheep,  on  account,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  its  saltish  taste.  In  Sritish  gardens,  its  sole  use  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
in  which  respect  it  is  valuable  as  thriving  on  the  sea  shore,  where  few  other 
shrubs  will  grow ;  as  being  nearly  subevergrcen ;  and  as  flowering  late  in 
the  !jeason,  and  for  several  months  together.  It  is  abundant  in  the  gardens 
at  Brighton;  and  at  Aldborough,  and  Lundguard  Fort,  in  Suffolk.  Plants 
singly,  on  a  lawn,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  splendid  heath- 
like  bush,  10  ft-  or  12  ft.  high,  in  4  or  5  years.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  planted  in  autumn,  in  a  t^andy  soil,  with  a  northern  exposure. 
The  largest  plants  within  ten  miles  of  London  are  at  Syon  and  Purser's 
Cross,  where  they  are  15  Ft.  high,  thou}*h  not  fine  specimens,  having  been 
drawn  up  among  other  shruhs :  but  there  is  one  in  Lady  TankervUle's  gar- 
den, at  Walton  on  Thames,  which  is  30  ft-  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  U.  Gd.  each  ;  at  BoUwyller,  80  cents;  at  New  York,  50 
cents. 

rttrietifa.   In  the  IJimtra,  8.  p.  267.,  6  varietieiof  T.  gftlliea  ure  described.    They  ue  a>  roUows  :— 
m  T.  g-  1  tibtUt*  Ehrenbrrg  in  Schlrcht.  Unmea,  ±  n.  2G7.,   hu   bramrhca  nibtfle.  eAucu 
Lmvet  glibrofu,  pkIc  green,  a  little  iprciulknif.    1  hi>  nuy  be  con«t(lcn><l  the  form  of  Uae 
■pedes. 

•  T.  f .  S  mirUmAtti*  Ebr.,  I.e.— ^Branche*  ftiff,  tpreading.   Lcwtc*  gkbroiM,  obscure  greco, 

dciudy  imbiiciitcd.  margined  with  white;  (jptke*  of  ftowcn  ihort,  rather  latenl. 

•  T.  g,  3  ail&tica  Ehr,  I.  v  ,  |i»  Sfiy— Rranchea  c(m»e,  rather  loMe.     Leart*  thofU  flaueoua, 

■prending.      Spike*  cloct)fat«>d.     Gland  aQrroundin^   Ibe  ovary,   hypogTiMNM,  «Uh   10 

equally  di«t£Uit  teeth, 
a  T.  r  4  orbbrta  Siebu  ex  Ehrenberg,  1,  e.  —  Branches  effUje,  thickened,  itlffiih,  nearly 

terete.     Z^e«ve«  glabroui,  denaeiy  adpnMMd  to  the  item.    Teeth  oT  hypogyttoiu  gtai^ 

lunally  approximate  by  paira. 
ikT,  g,h  mitnnifiTa  Ehr.,  1.  c,  p.  ?7(l— Bmncbei  itlfliih.  Leavei  ihort,  glaucous,  o(»rcrad  with 

white  powder,  fpreading.    Hypogynout  gland  with  teeth  at  equal  aittancct.    Thcmaiui* 

of  Mount  Sinai  {noticed  p.  947}  lJ  the  prodtMe  ot  thii  tpcmie*.    Of  thii  there  mrt  two 

aubvarieCio*. 
MT.  g.6  h^teroph^tla  Ehr.,  1,  c,  p  S70.— Branebef  very  slender.  Leave*  light  green,  gtabrooc, 

■hoft,  acute ;  the  upper  oocsdenfcly  irabricated,  the  middle  omea  elongated  and  bluDtiih ; 

lower  ratneal  one*  liroad-oTatc,  flat    Spikea  much  elongated,  all  very  clender. 
A  T.  g^  7  tibandtica  Lixid.  Cat   The  RoiemargJtke  Tamariak  —There  are  pUnu  of  thiA  variety 

in  the  HorUcultural  Society's  (jarden,  and  in  the  utKKreCum  of  MeHTa.  Loddiget,  /rom 

which  it  a|ipeari  to  be  tolerably  distinct 

App.  i.     Other  hard^  Species  or  Varieties  ofT&mctrix, 

In  De  Candolle's  Prodramu$,  and  in  Dan's  Mitlfr^  several  hardy  lorta  of  Tllkmarix  are  demfbed,  Iq 
ailditinn  to  T.  gA>lira,niwt  tiT  which  are  Toumi  in  Siberia,  Tartary. or  Caucasus;  and  thetearesosa* 
tender  species  natives  of  the  Canary  l«lands  and  Japan,  nfosit  of  the  hardy  torti  described  as  Jfieci« 
are,  probably,  otily  varieties  of  T.  gJllUca  :  which,  according  to  PaJlos.  asiumcs  a  mat  Vinely  «f 
formi,  acoonUng  to  the  soil,  Atuatinn,  and  climate,  to  which  it  may  l>e  indigrnoua.  The  hardy  aorts 
enutncratcd  in  DoaV  Miiler  are  is  FuUowa ;  and  none  of  them  have  yel  been  introduced  :— 

T.  tetrAndta  PaL  Don's  MllL,  1  p.  Ti^a ;  T.  g&lUc*  HabL  ineiL  Taur.^  6.  p.  105l  ;  la  a  native  of 
Tauria,  about  Astrncan. 

T.  /dxa  Willd.  is  a  native  of  .Siberia,  3u  the  valley*  of  Attraean,  and  about  aaJt  lake*. 

T.  f/tmxfi^a  Led.  ii  also  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  Deaert  of  SoongartA,  in  aalUah  placets 

T.  graciiii  Willd.  is  lound  in  Sitvcria,  in  salt  inarthes  ntisr  tiie  river  Irtiaeh. 

T.  hUvidit  Willd.,  T.  pentindra  rar.  PaU.,  T.  gdJUra.  var.  j9  WUid.,  T.  Ummtbn  AwiM,  T,  CS- 
nfacen*  Dcrv.,  \»  a  native  of  the  sabdy  deaerta  about  (he  Catuian  Sea. 

T.  ramosUrimo  he^    T.  gfcllica  Siercrw,  ii  found  at  Lake  Noor'LiiiMn,  in  SQieria. 

T.  PaUAiiK  n«r*.,  T-  iienlAndra  Fall.,  T-  glllica  iTfcA.,  T.  panirulAta  Iftrr.,  ia  a  native  of  Caitc 
Caucaaus,  and  found  in  deaerta  al>out  the  f^aspian  Sea. 

T.  evpreiiifiirmit  Led,  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  In  the  Dfwrrt  of  Soongaria,  near  salt  Ukea. 

T.  fianHfi6ra  Dec.  ia  cultivated  about  Conataiitinople;  but  ita  native  country  t»  unknowa 

T,  teirigjtiui  Ehrenb.  i*  a  native  of  the  aouih  of  Europe. 
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T.  ^ffl^a  Etirenb.  It  a  native  of  the  north  of  AfHea. 

ftrmark.     The  naUre  loralKln  «f  the  fttwvr  BortJi,  and  thrtr  lynonjnnei  j  the  ctrrumitanctf  of  T. 
g/illir»  IfCJDv  roanil  not  anij  lit  Kurujic,  but  in  AfV^tra  nnd   Acta  ;  tflffnthfr  with  tlip  nature  of  tlie 

tlojit,  which  U  rxtmncly  liable  to  var^  with  toil  and  tttuatimi ;  Mwm  to  us  to  rciKU-r  it  highl)  pro, 
•t>l«  that  all  th»  abovv  corts  are  onl*  vartetloi  of  one  and  tht*  aane  tpiivtuft.  Whether  or  not  thejr 
are  worth  keeping  diitinct  oi  vatictiet.  It  i«  impoMliilv  to  lay  from  tiic  dctcription,  without  having 
•een  the  plaoU. 

App.  iii     Half -hardy  Sorts  ofT6marix, 

T.  i^itAna  Prtr,,  Di*n'i  MWI ,  «.  p.  7S6. ;  r  giJUe*  rar.  y  WiUd. ;  h«*  th«  tiark  browBert  simI 
the  flowcti  a  Utile  largRf  th^n  in  71  giUtca-     It  U  Itound  on  tlie  thorci  of  the  Meditcnanean,  in 


E^CTPt,  and  in  rariout  part*  of  the  Levant     It  \*  tonaldered  aa  requirina  the  protection  of  a  f^ame 
In  Kr>glaiid  ;  which  may,  probabW,  he  th*  («»e,  tilt  It  baa  lieeome  Inured  to  the  ct 
■hould  be  only  a  variety  of  T.  gAlllco. 


ctlinate,  even  if  tl 


T.  eanari^ntu  Wilid,  U  a  natlte  of  the  Grand  Canary  Utand  and  of  T«jert0*',  where  It  crowt 
to  Che  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft 

T.  ptfcnocirjta  Dec  it  a  native  of  the  Levant,  on  the  ro«d  »i(l«  betirecit  Bagdad  and  Kermaticha. 

T.  patirriwidet  Del  Fl  Fjjypt  l«  .»  n.itivc>  uf  Amliia  and  Emrpt,  in  arid  plaieea  Bhrenhcrg,  In  the 
Limmra,  a*  befnre  quotol,  mii>  of  i(ii»  Mllrfed  ipecica;  7*  p.  1  divaridkta,  a 

oatire  nf  the  Oiuti  of  J.  num^ni^.  «lco  a  natlvo  of  the  Oocit ;  and  T.  p.  S 

maerocirpa,  found  in  varj  i  .jypi, 

Otkfr  tpeeiet  or  jot/j  are  enurrn'rftj<*i  mj  u,  e.  F'r.td^  and  Doa'j  HUlt  which,  being  native*  of  India 
And  SciMval,  are  cocttidercd  a*  roauiring  the  iiove  in  Britain,  and  they  are,  corurquently,  omUtod 
'  '  benoig  tti  the  genui,  they  will,  probably,  be  found  half.bardjr. 


here }  Uibagh,  if  tbey  properly  I 


Genus  IL 


MYRICA  RIA  Den. 


Thb  Mtricahia. 
DecAnUria* 


Lin,Sy$t.   Monadelphia 


frt/wn.     Detv.  Ann  54c-  Nat,  4.  p.  .'m. ;  l>*c  Prod,  S  pi  8»7. ;  Don't  MlU,,  1  p,  797. 
Tlte  specie*  of  T^marix  of  authori  that  have  manadclphous  (tamemi 
JP^rivaMf  Rv    Pmin  mMrUti,  the  Greek  naooe  of  the  tanuuriik, 'derived  ftotn  murS,  to  flow  ;  the  qwcie* 
twi^g  genenUy  found  on  the  bankt  of  running  etreKnis ;  or  Ihmi  tJit  flowing  of  the  tap  u»  Di«on«. 

Drseripfion,  ^c.  Siibevergreen  shrubs,  not  growine  to  half  the  height  of 
y&njarix  gillica,  and  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  their  longer  and  thicker 
leaves,  placed  at  a  greater  distance  /rora  one  another  on  the  stem ;  and  by  their 
larger  iiowers«  which  have  10  stamens.  The  propagation  and  culture  are  the 
vatne  as  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 

•    1,  M.  cerma'mica  Detv.     The  Oernian  Myricaria,  or  German  Tamamk, 

Jtmtlfiemliom,    Dwav.  Ann  Sc.  Nat ,  4.  p  S*ft  :  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  S7. ;  !»• 
MtmmvmM.     rknurix  aerm/inioa  Lin  Sp-^tlA^,,   StMhtkr  HaiM.,  L    i 

Ltm.  Fl.  Pr,;  nmarix  deciindra  Ma-nck;  TamarlMUi  germiniciu  / 

d'ATlernagne,  Fr.\  DcutscheaTimarUken,  Grr, 
SiigmftHgM.    Mill  Tc,  L  SOS.  f  9L  i  Schkuhr  liandb.,  L  S5. ,  Idb.  le.,  i.  L  fia 

Spec.  Char.j  Jjrc  Fruticulosc,  glabrous.  Lgjvcs  linear- 
lanceotate,  sessile.  Bpikes  of  flowers  terminal,  solitary. 
Bractcas  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Capsules  ascending. 
(Drc.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  97.)  A  native  of  inundated  sandy 
places,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  throughout  all  Europe; 
and,  in  Ania,  found  on  Caucasus,  and  the  IlimalayAa. 
It  WAS  introduced  into  Britain  in  158^,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Archbishop  Grindall.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  fl  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Scptcnjber . 

tt  2.  M.  DAHU^RiCA  Dec.    The  Daliurian  Myricaria. 

ItUmtUifaHon.    Dee.  Proil ,  1.  p.  »  :  Oflfi't  Mill,  Jk  p.  7» 
Mt/ntmyme,     I^tetahx  dchMfica  WiiU  4ct.  Bfroi.,  No.  i& 

SffTc.  i'har.y  iJf-f \  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear,  almost  oblong,  sessile, 
sli^^htly  Hpreading.  8p*ikcs  of  flowers  lateral,  ovate-cylindricat,  thick,  blunt, 
with  scales  at  the  Ijase,  Bracleas  extending  as  far  as  the  flowers.  (Dec. 
Prml.,  iii.  p.  9H.)  A  native  of  bibcria^  beyond  the  Baikal,  and  of  Dahuria. 
Introduced  in  1816,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft, 

3  K   4 


p  717, 

ii«  dtdkndnia 
'iiS.t  Titmarla 


67« 
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App.  i.     Other  Sorts  of  Mi/ricdria  not  yet  introduced. 

it.  aanamtMi  Deav.,  Ann.  Sc  Smt,  i,  p  350.,  Don't  Mill.,  S.  p.  73a,  If  probably  only  s  ruivty  of 

Jf-  ttmein^tia  Dw.,  Don's  Mill.*  i  p  7S8. ;  rfcnwrix  germAntca  Pa/L  :  T.  dccindra  PaU. ;  r 
ttmi\(bi\M  milti:  M,  I'mcariniUB  Df»v.)  ii  ji  native  of  Si»icria,  at  the  Baikal,  in  wM*h  p)*c«a. 
There  are  two  Tornu  of  it  dcacribcd  by  £hrenbcTg,  In  the  Limmta.     It  growi  to  the  height  of  ^  ft.  or 

*»  '^  -.  «. 

Af.  hfrb^ara  Desr.,    TVkniarlx    BcrniAnlca  FuLlicrb&cca  Padi..  aiipean  to  be  A  variety  of  M 
le  other  aortj  above  trnUiunpd,     The  leave*  and  young  thoota  ol 

I  bet  M  mcdtcinc 
M.  tH-ortrdta'Uoylt;  lllu»l.,   p.  il4.  L  ♦4,  i*.  found  in  the  vitfltiHy  of  laifimere. 
M.  ftfaatu  Royle,  1.  r..  it  fouftd  at  Uppft  and  Kunanar,  where  the  clkmale  rHemblei  that  of 
tanr.  and  the  toil  14  ialine. 
Both  thew  Ne^  «pcclCi  will  probably  prore  hardy  in  Britain,  when  introduced. 


and  young  thoota  of  thia 
iort  are  iwed  tiy  the  MongoliaMJi  a»  tea,  and  are  atlmUmttTod  by  the  prie*! »  of  TiL 


iiilea,  ak  ar(>,  probubly.  all  the  < 
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OP    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    PHILADEI^ 

PHA^CE^. 

Tkb  bardy  ligneous  genera  of  this  order  are  only  two»  and  their  charac- 
teristics  may  be  taken  together,  as  representing  those  of  the  order. 

Philadk'lpuus  L.  Calyx  with  an  obovatc  top-shaped  tube  that  adheres  Co 
the  ovary:  the  limb  is  in  ^ — b  parts.  Petals  4 — 3,  in  (estivation  convo- 
lately  imbricate.  Stamens  20 — 40,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx, 
in  1 — 2  series,  shorter  than  the  petals  ;  the  filaments  distinct.  Styles  4-— «5, 
in  some  instances  connate,  in  others  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4— t5> 
obltmg  or  linear,  in  most  instances  distinct,  in  a  few  connate.  Capsule  half 
adntite  to  the  calyx,  of  4 — 5  cells,  and  enclosing  many  seeds.  Seeds  resem^ 
bling  sawdust;  individually  awl>shaped,  smooth,  and  included  in  an  oblongs 
lax,  membranous  aril,  that  in  some  instances  is  fringed  :  they  are  grouped 
upon  an  angular  placenta,  in  the  andcs  of  the  cells.  Albumen  fleshy.  Em- 
bryo inverted,  almost  as  long  as  the  albumen.  Cotyledons  oval-obtuse, 
flnttish.  Radicle  rather  taper,  longer  than  the  cotyledons,  straight,  obtuse. 
Shrubs  or  undcrshrubs,  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  some  of  them  from  Western  Asia.  Leaves  opposite,  ner\'edj 
dentate  or  almost  entire.  Flowers  white,  pediceled  upon  axillary  or  ter- 
minal peduncles,  that  are  branched  in  a  trichotomously  cymoRe,  or  in  a 
somewhat  paiiicled,  manner,  bracteated.  (Dec.  Frod^  iii.  p.  205.) 

Decuma^ria  L.  Calyx  with  its  tube  bell-ahaped;  its  limb  with  7 — 10  teeth. 
Petals  as  many  aa  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  them,  oblong. 
Stamens  thrice  as  many  as  the  petals,  2  in  front  of  every  petal,  I  between 
every  2  petals^  all  in  I  whorl.  Style  1,  verj'  thick,  expanded  at  the  lip  into 
a  disk  that  beiu-s  7 — 10  radiating  stigmas.  Capsule  of  egg-like  figure,  ter- 
minated by  the  style  and  stigma,  and  connate  with  the  calyx  to  higher 
than  the  middle.  The  calyx  has  7 — 10  nerves,  and  is  toothlesti.  The  cap- 
sule has  7 — 10  cells,  is  valveless,  and  opens  irregularly  near  the  rather 
prominent  nerves  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  each  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  aril,  and  obliquely  affixed  to  the  centre.  A  samientose 
fihrub.  Leaves  opposite,  glabrous,  entire,  or  dentate  at  the  tip.  Leaf 
buds  hairy  with  short  retidish  hairs.  Flowers  white,  sweet-Bcenteii,  ter- 
niiinal,  disposed  subcorymbosely.  The  sexes  are  sometimes  diaecious  in 
gardens.  (Dec,  Prod.  iii.  p.  206.J 

DEuHz/vf  Ttiunb.  is  a  penus  closely  allied  to  /^hilad^lphus;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  species  will  ultimately  be  found  lo  be  aa  hardy 
as  those  of  that  genus;  but,  as  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  case, 
we  have  treated  it  as  onlv  half-hard  v. 
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PHILADE'LPHUS  L.    Thk  Piulaijelphus,  or  Mock  OraSce. 
Lin.  Sjf9t,    Icosandria  Monogiirnia. 

tdtniifkoUm.    Lin.  Gen.,  No,  AI4. ;  Gartn.  Fruct.«  1.  p.  173.  L  35. ;  Dec.  Prod,  S.  p.  906. ;  Don'» 

J^yiKn»in«K«.  SUfringo  Toum.  In«t,  t  JW>.  not  of  Lin.;  Fbtladc^hu*.  Fr.i  Prelftmitrauch  (Ptp» 
Shrub),  G«r.  i  Pipe  Priret,  Grntrd  i  the  fiyrinf*  of  the  gudeot. 

iVfimAoii.  PhiUd^lphus  it  a  miinr  u««(l  b;  Athenantu  for  a  trve  which  cannot  now  be  Identifled  : 
BauhJo  Applied  it  Ut  xh\»  genut.  (EncycitifMfdia  qf  Pluuft,  p.  4t5.}  InitMd  of  th«  commdn  trtflial 
name  Syrlnga,  applied  to  IhU  it«iu>  ia  garden*,  as  it«  Enfflith  name,  w«  bare  aubttiluted  Iti 
generic  oatDe^  Fhlbdelpbiu ;  %HNgn  being  the  generic  naine  of  the  lilac 

Deicrioiion.  Deciduous  shrul>s,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Asia;  cultivated  for  their  very  showy  white  flowers ;  most  of  which  have  a  strong 
scent»  resembling,  at  a  distance,  that  of  orange  flowers,  but,  when  near,  dis- 
agreeably powerful.  All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  tolerably 
dry  soil ;  and  they  are  all  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  suckers  or  cuttings. 
Tlie  only  sorts  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  are  truly  distinct, 
cither  as  species  or  varieties,  are  P.  coronanus,  P.  (c.)  inodorus, /*.  verru- 
cdflus,  P.  I6xus,  P.  (I.)  grandifloms,  P,  htrsutus,  and  P.  tomentosiis.  The 
price  of  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  varies  from  9rf.  to  U.  Gd.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half 
a  dollar. 

§  i.  Sfenii  stiff'  and  straight.     Flowers  in  Racemes, 
m   I.  P.  coRONA^Hius  i^.      The  garland  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Idttniificatioit.     Lin.  Sp.,  <r71,  ;  Schrad.  Di«.  ;    Dec,  Prod.,  i  p.  HAS. ;  Don'*  MilU  S  p  8ffJ 

SmmHtlfmc.     Sttrlnga  HlaT#olem  Marnch  Metk.,  tTiS. 

Kittritbtgt.    Bot  Mag.,  L  SOL  ;  Schkuhr  Haixlb,,  I.  ISL  i  Lita,  III.,  t.  4S0- ,  and  our  jfg.  673. 

^)ec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrately  denticulate,  3-nerved, 
rather  glabrous,  but  hairy  upon  the  veins  beneath ;  inflorescence  racemose. 
Flowers  sweet-scenteil.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acuminate.  Styles  diistinct 
almost  from  the  base,  not  exceeding  the  stamens  in  height.  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  not  common  there,  {Drc*  /V<w/„iii.  p.  205.) 
Variftici.  This  species  varies  in  having  its  leaves  sometimes  perfectly  glabrous 
beneath,  and  sometimes  slightly  pubescent  along  the  nerves ;  and,  besides,  as 
follows ;  — 

«  P.c.  I  vulgdnM  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  181.,  Lam.  HI,  t.  420.,  Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  205.— A  shrub  of  about  the  height  of  a  man.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  large,  and  rather  distant. 

•  P.  r.  2  nanus    Mill.    Diet.,  2.—\  shnib,  2  fl.  high ;  its  branches  and 

leaves  crowded,  and  ilH  flower-bearing  brunches  incurved.      It  \cry 
seldom  flowers,  and  it  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native. 

•  P.  r,  3Jt6rept^o  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwurf  plant,  like  the  above,  but  with 

double  flowers. 

•  P.  r.  4  vuriegdttu  Lodd.  Cat.  hau  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  or 
yellow,  and  ia  one  of  the  few  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs,  which 
preserve,  through  the  summer,  a  tolerably  healthy  appearance  with 
their  variegation. 

Deicriptiont  ^c.  The  common  syringa,  or  mock 
orange,  is  a  shrub  of  10  ft.  or  1  *2  f^.  in  height,  crowded 
with  slender  upright  shoots,  which  are  produced  from 
the  boscy  and  along  the  side^  of  the  stem.  These 
■boots  are  clothed  with  a  white  bark,  and  interiorly 
they  have  a  very  large  pith.  The  leaves  are  rough, 
and  of  a  deep  green  above,  though  they  are  pale  be- 
neath. The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  and 
entli  r>f  the  branches,  in  loose  bunches,  during  the  d7,^ 
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months  of  May  and  June,  before  any  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  flowers  smell  like  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  taste  like  the  fruit 
of  the  cucumber.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  nutive  country  of  this  species. 
In  the  Xouvcau  Dn  Hamel  it  is  considered  as  Indigenous  to  Switzerlana;  and 
Pallas  is  said  to  have  found  it  in  beech  foreiits  on  Caucasus.  In  the  time 
of  Miller,  it  was  unknown  of  what  country  it  was  a  native.  Clusius,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  obser\'ed  plants  of  it  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
ilun^liary,  says  that  he  never  found  it  any  where  in  a  wild  state;  and  that 
it  wfts  introduced  into  these  countries  from  Belgium,  where  it  was  first  cul» 
ti%^ted  in  Europe.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  cultivated  by  the 
Porthians  in  the  same  country  where  Pallas  found  it  in  a  wild  state. 
(See  Apoilodoruif  book  iv.,  as  quoted  in  the  Xouvt-au  Du  Hamei^  i.  p.  71») 
It  was  first  brought  into  notice,  in  modern  times,  by  Bauhin  j  and  it  is  now, 
owing  to  the  extreme  hardiness  of  the  plant,  to  be  found  in  almost  every 

farden  from  Lisbon  to  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Stockholm  and 
'etersburg.  It  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  that  can  be  used  to  decorate  the 
^rdens  of  the  latter  cities;  though  not  without  some  protection  during 
winter.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  who 
bad  plants  of  it  growing  in  his  garden,  "in  the  suburb  of  Holbornc,  in  verie 
great  plentie."  The  flowers  are  used  to  give  tlieir  perfume  to  pomatum.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  whether  open  or  shady ;  and  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  and  by  suckers,  luycrs,  or  cuttings.  The 
generd  mode  of  propagation,  in  British  nurseries,  is  by  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  dividing  them. 
•  2,  P.  (c)ixoDO^Rt'5  L.  Thescentless;/?ott«rrcrfPhiIadelphua,or  Mock  OruH^, 

liUntificattam,    Lin.  Sp.,671. ;  Cattab.  Car.,  S.  t,  »«.;  Punh  Mor.  Atner  S<?yt.,  \.p.3S^z  Stm*  Beft. 

M*fr,  t  U7B.  I  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p,  atia ;  Don'«  Mill..  S.  p,  8uS. ;  Lodd  t  ot ,  cd.  lH3»i, 
8inumi/met.    Svrimga  trnkUtn  Meemskj  P.  UUnw  tn  variou*  GnglMlj  Kfirdeiu 
Emgrinim§i.    Oilnfai  Car.,  S.  tftli  Bot  ]fii».  t  li78.t  and  our  ji^.  67i. 

Spec.  Char,f  ^e.  Leaves  broad«ovate,  acuminatei 
perfectly  entire,  3-ncrved,  usually  feather-nerved* 
Flowers  singly,  or  in  threes.  Style,  at  the  very  tip 
divided  into  4  oblong  stigmas.  A  native  of  South 
Carolina,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers :  very  rare.  Re- 
cent botanists  do  not  find  it  in  Carolina.  (Dec,  Prod,, 
iii,  p.  20G.)  Introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1738, 
and  to  be  found  in  various  collections.  It  is  a  some- 
what rambling  uhrub,  not  quite  so  high,  nor  alto- 
getlier  so  hardy, as  P.  coronkrius;  though  it  appears 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  There  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and 
in  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  and  they  are  easily  re- 
cognised I'rom  every  other  sort,  by  having  the  leaves  perfectly  entire, 

tk  3.  P.  (c.)  Zey'ukhj  Schrad.     Zeyher's  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange, 

iMentifieaikm.     Schrad.  Diu.  Phllad.  i  Dec  Prod.,  &  p.205. :  Don'i  MUL.  SL  t>.807. 
\pBmgra9m(i.    Nchrad.  DiH.  Philod.,  Ic. 

Sjtcc.  Char.f  ^c.  Not  so  tall  as  P.  c.  vulg^s.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rately  denticulate,  rounded  at  the  base,  3-nerved,  hairy  upon  the  veins  be- 
neath. Inflorescence  somewhat  racemose.  Flowers  fewer  and  larger  than 
in  P.  c.  vulgaris,  and  scentless.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Styi«' 
deeply  4-cleft.  A  native  of  North  America,  It  differs  from  P.  c.  vulgaris, 
chiefly  in  its  leaves  being  rounded  at  the  base,  and  in  its  flowers  being  fewer, 
larger,  and  scentless.  (Dec,  Proti.,  iii.  p.  205.)  There  ia  a  plant  in  ihe 
Horticultural  Society's  garden. 
ii  4.  P.  VEURnco'sus  SrftratL    The  warted  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Ittmfifl^alion.    Schnkd.  Di«.  PhUnd. ;  Dec  Prod.,  a  p,  905. ;  DoO'b  MilL^  S.  p.  607. 
S^HOi^vme.     P.  grandifl6ru«  UnM.  BoL  Rfg.,  t  57U.,  LoM.  CM.  e±  183^ 
kngravingt 
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Dot.  Reg,,  I.  57«), ;  and  t>ur  fig.  (\JS. 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc.     Leaves  elliptic-ovatc,  acuminate,  denticulate,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath,  and  bearing  beneath,  upon  the  midrib  and  primary  veins,  warts 
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at  the  base  of  the  hairs.      Similar  ^  075 

warts  ore,  also,  on  the  peduncles, 
p<xliccl8)  and  cai)rxes.  Inflorescence 
raceuiusc,  LobtiS  of  the  calyx  acu- 
minate. Style,  at  the  very  tip,  4-cleft. 
(Drc.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
18t)0,  or  before;  and  forining  a  vi- 
porous-growiog  shrub,  8  ft.  or  10ft. 
high,  or  more,  with  young  shootstwice 
the  thickness  of  those  of  /'.  corona- 
rius^  and  having  a  soincwhut  more 
fastigiate  habit.  /'.  s|>ecidsus  SchrmL 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this 
Vpecies.  When  in  flower,  this  sort 
and  the  two  follovs  ing  makea  splendid 
appearance;  the  plants,  in  fine  seasons,  being  8o  entirely  covered  with  blooin 
as  scarcely  to  ahow  the  leaves.  To  give  them  a  gardenesque  character,  they 
ought  to  stand  singly,  with  abundance  of  room,  and  have  all  their  suckers 
removed  as  they  are  produced,  bo  as  to  leave  each  bush  with  only  a 
single  stem. 

•  ■&,  P.  (v.)  LATiFoYius  Schrad.     The  broad-leaved  PhiladelphuSt  or  Murk 

Orange. 

Jdent^atian.     SchrwL  Dl*».  Philad. ;  Dec  Prod..  S.  p.  flOC. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  1  p.SlW. ;  LodiL  CaL, 

edit  \9S6. 
SvfMtjfme,    P.  pub^wtiM  CtU  Hort.,Lou,  HerA,  Anutu,  L  90a 
i:ttf(rHt4mf(9.    Ltrit.  Herb.  Amat,  L  fiCH. ;   ami 

out  Jig.  67& 

Spec.  Char. ,Sfc.  Bark  whitish.  Leaves 
broad-ovate,  acuminate,  toothed, 
nerved  with  about  5  nerves,  and 
pubescent  with  haira  beneath. 
Flowers  in  racemes.  Lobes  of 
the  cal^-x  acuminate.  Style  4-cleft 
at  the  very  tip.  A  native  of 
North  America.  It  Ls  distinguish- 
able by  its  burk  being  whitish ;  and 
by  its  leaves,  especially  those  of 
the  younger  branches,  being  more 
broudly  ovate;  and  by  the  bait's 
thev  bear  not  l»eing  based  hy  wart«, 
{Drr.  Pnul,  iii.  p.  20li.)  There 
are  plants  in  the  Garden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  8ociety,and ' 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges ;  and  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  nothinji^  more  than  a  variety  of 
P.  verrucosus.   As  a  tolerably  dis- 
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linct  variety,  however,  and  as  a  splendid  plant  when  in  Bower,  it  ia  well 
deserving  of  cultivation. 

•  6.  P.  (v.)  PLORiBiT'iiious  Schrad.     The  abundant-flowered  Fhilade)phu«« 
or  Mock  Orange, 

I4tmHflcaHML  Sebrad.  DiM.  FbUad.;  Dm.  Prod, &  p. 908.  {  Dm*!  IfUl, S.  p. 809. 
KUgrmirtmif.  Sdurad.  Dim.  Fbllad.,  i& 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-oval,  and  with  a  long  acuminate  tip,  serratcly 
toothed,  3-nervcd,  pubescent,  with  hairs  beneath.  Intlorescence  subracc^ 
mosc.  Flowers  5 — 7,  showy,  slightly  scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long 
and  acuminate.  Style  4-clc*ft  at  the  very  lip.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  205.)  A 
native  of  North  America,,  which  ha^i  been  ftome  years  in  British  gardens, 
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where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  or  8  ft,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
The  plant  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  appears  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  P.  verruccisns. 

§  ii.  Stems  more  slender^  rambling,  tioiggy^  and  loose.      Flowers 
soli/aiy,  or  2  or  5  together, 

<i  7.  P,  la'xus  Schrad,     The  loose-growing  Philadclphua,  or  Mock  Oramge. 

tHenmcalim.    Hortu). ;   Schmd.  IHm.  PbUad  ;  Dec  VwA,,  3  /ffiM^fe^        A7? 

p.  fiOcL ;  Don'i  Mill.,  ff.  p.  Mff7.  ..  /^Tl^^i       «»#  i 

S^WHWuin.    /•.  bamilta  Wortwij  J»- puW»cen»  LbA*.  Cat,  wilt 

£i«r8i*vt.    Schnd.  PIm.  FlilUd.,  Ic  ;  knd  our /if.  677- 
►*»/?<*«-.  C'Aar,,  Sf^c.     Leaves  oval-ovate  and  with  a 

long  acuminate  tip,   toothed,   pubescent    with 

hairs    beneath.       Flowers    solitary,    '^    or    3 

together.    Lobes  of  the  calyx  very  long,  acumi- 
nate.    Style  4-cleft.     Stigmas  about  level  with 

the  stamens.  {Dec.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  206.)    A  native 

of  North  America.  Introduced  about  1830;  and, 

according  to  the  specimens  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's   Garden,   and   at    Messrs.    Loddiges, 

a  rambling  aarmentose  shrub,  growing  to  the 

height  of  3ft.  or  4  ft.,  with  somewhat  pubescent 

leaves,  and  brown  shoots ;  apparently,  the  ten- 

derest  of  the  genus. 

tt  8.  P.  (l.)  oranoiflo^rus  WUld,     The  large-flowered  Philadelpbiis» 

or  Alock  Orange. 

idntMcathH.    Wnid.  Enum.,  I.  |i  .oll.j  Ouimp.  Abb.  Holr.  Lii.;  Schrvd.  DIjl  Phlbd. ;  DtC. 

Prod.,  1  p.  906,  J  Don'*  MUL,  «.  jx  mrj, 
Smon^me,    F.  lnodt>nu  HortuJ.  j  P  tixui  LoM-  Cmt.y  edU-  \fm. 
EmgnviHf^.    Ouimik  Abb.  Uoli.,  L  44 ;  ikibrad,  Diii.  PhlUd.,  ic. ;  and  our  Jig.  C7& 

Spec.  Char.,  S(c.  A  shrub,  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high.  Epidermis  of  the  branches 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  long  acuminate  tip,  den- 
ticulate, 3-nerved,  hairy  upon  the  veins,  and  with  groups  of  hairs  in  the 
axils  of  the  vein.s.  Flowers  about  3  together,  or  solitary;  scentless, 
Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Styfcs,  concrete  into  one  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  stamens.  Stigmas  4,  linear.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.) 
A  native  of  North  America;  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1811. 
A  loose,  rambJiiig  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  dif- 
fering in  P.  I^xus  chiefly  in  having  more  pubescence  on  the  leaves,  and 
considerably  larger  flowers. 

•  9.  P.  niRSU^TCS  KuH,     The  hmry-teavtd  Philadelphus,  or  Afock  Orofige, 

idemificaUoH,     Nutt  Gen.  Am.,  1 .  p.  3(>L  ;  Dec,  Prod.,  a  p.  £06. ;  Don'i  Mill  ,  i.  p.  8061 
SunommeM.    f .  rltlbnu  Lodd,  Cat,  -,  P.  griekUi  ImM.  Cat. 
OigrmtmgK    WaUi.  Dend.  Bht..  t.  47. ;  and  o^figt.  S78, 078  a 

apec.  Char.y  ^c.     Leaves  oblongHDvate,  acute,  dentate, 

5-nerved,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  whitish  on  the  under 

one.      Flowers  singly,  or  by  threes.     Styles  concrete 

to  the  tip.  Stigmas  undivided.  Frequent  in  rocks  of  i 
North  America,  in  Tennessee, 
by  the  river  French.  (Dec. 
/^nv/.,  iii.  p.  206.)  Introduced 
into  British  gardens  in  1B20, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  3  ft.,  flowering  in  June. 
„«,„  This    is   a    hairy   sarmentose 

shrub,   distinct    from   all   the 

otbflT  sorts;  and  which  would,  probably,  grow  to  the  height  of  20 ft.  or 
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30  0,,  if  trained  against  h  w  uU,  or  drnwn  up  among  treea,  and  other  ahrubs. 
'A  plant,  which  we  received  (Vom  Colonel  Carr,  of  Bartratn'^s  Botanic  Gar- 
len,  near  Philadelphia^  in  lH3()j  produced,  in  our  garden  at  Bayawater, 
truiliiig  shooti^  lirom  0  tt.  to  8  ft.  long,  in  one  sea^uu. 

10.  P.  TouENTo'sts   Wall,     The  vaooWy- leaved  PhDadelphus,  or  Mock 

Orange. 

i4f»tgkatiim,    W*]L  C«t .  S6»- ;  Don'*  Mill,  £  p.  9tf]. 

SM^mgrnet.    P,  DC)wt£n<U  Lodd  Cat  odU.  ]8d6  i  ?  />.  ttiH^ru*  Ro^ 

Mm§rMm§.    JLoylc  llluit,  t  40.  r.  L 

Sjter.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated,  tomentose  beneath. 
Hacemes  terniinal.  Pedicels  opposite.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  acute.  {iMifi'g 
AfW,,  ii.  p,  B07.)  A  native  ot  Nepal  and  Kaniaon.  Introduced  in  1822  j 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  5  fit.  or  6  ft,  P.  triflorus,  Royle  observes,  ia, 
.probably,  only  P.  tomentosus  in  a  less  advanced  state.  There  are  plants  of 
^this  very  distinct  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Me^rs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nurserj',  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 

Genus  II. 


DECUMA^RIA  L. 


IdttUificatSam.    Lin,  0<^^  ,  v^ 


DtfiMtfoti.    Prom  dt. 


Tbe  Decumaru.     Lhu  Sy*L   Dodc, 
Monogynia. 

Doft-i  Mill.,  2.  p^  806 


r^m.  ItL,  t  40a 

Vahl. 

,  in  rf^fcrcnce  to  the  prcvaliling  ntimbcr,  in  tomcat  the  pwt* 
ottmetXtemtaon,  beid^  (  anilollp'ii  dcacrliitlati  otthc  n^nw^  \t  liiutc^  Omt  the  trrth aiM} 

nerve*  of  the  calyx,  lh«  (^Ulc,  itic  iUgtnu,  and  thecclti  of  Ihc  ciit>«ule,  are  each  uiuAlly  ten. 

Dficription,  A  deciduous  trailing  and  rooting  shrub.  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  shady  places.  Introduced  in  1785;  but,  bein;:  of  little  beauty,  and 
somewhat  tender,  not  frequent  in  collections.  It  will  grow  in  any  dry  &oi], 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

D.  BA^RBARA  L.     The  borbarous  Decumaria. 


Jk   1. 

IdemHfkmtiaH,    Lin,  Spi,  Na  leffi. ;  Dec  Prod  ,5.  n.  « 
Bt^mgmf*.    D.  rwilcuit  Mnte*  MWik.,  17.  j  I).  Fon 

praiSrikU  LotU,  Cat 
Emgramtmgt.     S.  Du  H«aL,  &  t.  ML ;  Biid  our  figt.  67i), 


Uichx, 


V£," 


Amer.,  1.  p.  Sfijt ;  D. 


iHO 


Spec.  Char.,  Srr.  A  sarmentose  shrub.  Leaves 
ovate-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  en- 
tire or  toothed  at  the  tip.  Buds  hairy  with 
nhort  rufous  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.^ui.  p.  "HOH.)  The 
flower*,  which  appear  in  July  and  August,  are 
flweet-«cented ;  hut  they  are  only  produced  in 
favourable  hituations  ;  and  the 
plant  seldcim  rises  above  44  d.  ori 
5  ft.,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  cliumte 
of  London.  The  only  place  in 
which  we  have  sieen  a  vigorous 
growing  plant  of  :  Decumliria 
M  in  3»e  garden  of  the  Rev 
679  Thomas  Gamier,  at  Bishop  Stoke, 

in  Hampshire,  where,  in  1834,  it  ha<i  attained  the  height  of  12  ft.,  trained 
against  a  wall.     To  what  the  specific  name  appUeti  we  do  not  know. 
f'ariety. 

M  D.  b,2  famtetttota  Dec,  Prod.,  iii.p.  206. ;  1).  sarmentosa  Bosr  Art.  Sor, 
Hist,  Xat.  Par.^  \,  p.  76.  t.  13.,  llort.  JirtL  i  Forsythia  scandcun 
tVnU.  CVir.,  164. — Lower  leavca  rounded;  upper  leaver  ovate-Inn- 
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ceoliite.  (i>rr.  Prod.,  ul  p.  206.^  A  native  of  moist  shftded  pUicoi 
in  Virginia  and  Carulina.  Judging  from  the  plant  in  the  HorcicuJ- 
tural  Suclety'd  ItarUen,  it  only  diifers  from  the  upt^cieti  in  being  a 
little  more  vigorous. 

App.  L  Hal/'/iardj/  ligf teems  Plants  of  the  Ordet'  Vhiladelpkdcett, 

Btiktzm  tcdbra  Thunb.  {Don's  Mitt.,  t.  p.  808. ;  Bnf,  ^^  ,J 
Beg,,  1. 1 7 1 8. ;  and  our/'^*.  68  L  j  f s  a  climbing  or  an  as- 
cending shrub,  with  ovate,  acuininatcd^  serrated  leaveii; 
scabrous  stellate  hairs ;  and  with  white  flowcfH,  in  coin- 
pound  panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  the 
leaves  are  used  by  joiners  in  snioothing  and  polishing. 
It  was  introduced  in  1624? ;  grows  to  the  height  of  6  tt. 
or  7  ft.,  flowering  in  May  or  June ;  and  appears  to  be 
as  hardy  as  Qipnl^Htun  japonicum.  It  is  a  very  showv 
free-flowering  plant,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. It  18  reatlily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
and  thrives  in  any  light  soil,  trained  to  a  wall,  and 
slightly  protected  during  severe  frosts.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  5i.  each. 

JD.  corymlthia  R.  Br„  Don*s  Mill..  2.  p*  808.,  Royle  x^^ 
IlklsL, t.  46.  f.  8,;  Philailelphus  coryrabosus  Wall.;  has  ""^^ 
|lai>rous  leaves,  and  white  flowers.     It  is  a  native  of 
Kdmaon  ;  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  pro- 
bably U5  as  hardy  as  the  preceding  sort.    (See  p.  173.)     There 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
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jD.  OanUttfa  R  Br.  /'hilad^lph 
«h)t«  cwreUaceiitcd  ttowen.      It  i 


ui  ttonitapui  Wall.,  hu  rntire,  scxbroui,  Unccobte  ttavn,  «tHl 
ii  a  native  of  Ne]ial,  oa  high  mounlain*  ;  but  it  U  not  yet  totro^ 


D.  H^imAota  WtOL,  LeiiUMp^mium  wkbrum  Watt.,  hu  otaIb  Ktvrw.  and  ullUrjr  white  Sowers. 
I  to  « iMitlvv  of  Kanuon,  tnit  hn  Dot  yet  twco  iiitn>dun<L    Tbe  Lut  tnrw  aorti  «w  probAbJj  otilf 
Tsrlctic*  of  one  (brm. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

OF  THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  AfYBTA^CJ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  groups  of  woody  plants;  and,  in  general, 
mav  be  easily  recognised  by  its  opposite  entire  leaves,  iiill  of  transparent  dots ; 
which  indicate  the  jircsence  of  an  oil  which  is  fragmnt,  aromatic,  pungent,  vola- 
tile: hence  the  grateful  perfume  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  greater 
number  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Like  most  highly  aromatic  woody 
plants,  the  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The  common 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Europe;  but  nil  the  other  genera  belone  to  North  or 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  qt  Australia.  A  great  many  of  the  species  are 
▼ery  suitable  iot  a  conservative  wall,  from  their  being  evergreen,  and  from  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  and  Howcrs;  and  many  of  them,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  require  little  more  protection  than  tlie  common  myrtle.  All  the 
specien  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  hulf-hfirdy,  or  green- 
house, species,  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  will  be  found  urrangetl  in  the  four 
following  groups:— L  MelaleuceaE;  II.  Euleptosp^miese;  III.  itf^Ttca;  and 
IV.  ChamEElaucieae. 


Sect.  1.     Melaleu^ce^..    Stamens  polijadetphoits.    Fntit  dnj. 

Trittdttia  neni,fUttt  R.  Br.;  MelaJcdca  neriifT.liji  Sitnt  Bot.  Mag.,  L  1058.  i  M.  Mllafbltn  Bcyt.  Jtrp., 
L  4S5.  i  and  our /if.  &S.  i  is  ■  DAtiveof  New  South  Wales,  Inlrnluccd  in  l804«  anil  flowering  from 


Eud^nrHaietnrhiM  R.  Br  (n  C  21  , 

aod  our  fiif.  aW.)  b  a  imttvi'  i^d,  «t 

Lucky  Bar,  wh«r«  it  fnmu  a  '  to  tha 

height  of  90  ft,  «TMi  producing  its,  wliitc  duwen  iu 
Julf.    t(  «ru  iirtroducad  In  li^i. 


Sect.  II.     Euleptospe'rmeje.     Stamens  free. 

The  genus  Eucalyptus  is  a  very  remarkable  one.     The  name  is  derived 
from  eUf  well,  and  Aatypto^  to  cover  as  with  a  lid  ;  in  reference  to  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  covering  the  flower  before  expansion,  and  afterwards  tall 
oft' in  one  piece,  in  the  shape  of  a  lid   or  cover.     The  calyx  is  cup-«baf 
Petals  wanting.     Stamens  numerous  and  free,     ttapsule  4-celled,  and  many- 
Heeded,     The  leaves  quite  entire,  and  coriaceous.     Peduncles  axillary,  arid 
bearing  an  umbel    of  3 — li    flowers,    which   are   white.     The   genu*  cou- 
BiitA  of   above    100  ^lecles,    or  varieties,    all    timber  trees,   growing    to 
B  great  height,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and    Van    Diemen*9  Lund. 
Those    belonging    to    the    latter    country    appear    to    be    decidedly   half- 
hardy  in    the   nei|;hbourhood  of  London :  »ome   of  them,  as  E.    rohusta 
and  E.  pulverulenta,  ore  alinost  quite  hardy;  »ind,  in  the  south  of  England, 
probably  most  of  the  species,  if  planted  so  as  to  form  one  entire  wood»  would 
protect  one  another ;   and,  if  they  did  not  attain  the  nize  of  timber'  trees, 
would,  at  least,  form  a  den*ie  Australian   copse.     The  chief  reason  why 
these  trees  do  not  ap[>ear  hardier  in  England  h,  that  our  summers  are  not 
iuffidently  hot  thoroughly  to  ripen  their  wood  ;  for  it  app^^rs  that,  in  the 
mountains  oi'  Vun  Diemen's  Land,  they  are  subject  to  be  frequently  covered 
with  snow.  In  Italy,  us  we  have  seen  in  [>.  168,,  htvcral  of  the  spccie^^  of  this 
genus  have  attained  the  height  of  KHHt.  in  a  very  few  years  ;  and  in  their 
native  country,  us  it  appears  from  I'le  information  communicated  in  p.  186., 
the  height  of  200  i\.  Ls  by  no  means  unknown.   We  have  had  a  number  of  por- 
tmts  of  fuU'grown  trees  of  this  and  other  genera  made  for  us  in  the  nei^'h- 
bourfaood  of  Sydney,  by  our  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  an  eminent  artist,  resident 
there;  and  engravings  from  some  of  these  drawing?  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  species.    The  wood  of  this  genus  is  very  durable.  Dr.  Laing  states 
that  a  stump  of  the  blue  gum  tree  (E./iipcrita)  remained  in  the  ground,  <piiic 
Round,  for  35  years  after  the  tree  had  been  cut  down.    (IHgt.  and  Stai,^  &c.) 
The  terms  red,  blue,  and  white  gum  trees,  as  applied  to  diflerent  species  of 
this  genus,  have  referefice  to  the  colour  of  the  bark.     The  liark  contains  a 
great  proportion  of  tannin,  and  is  said  to  be  twice  as  powerful  in  its  opera- 
t»on  as  that  obtained  from  the  oak. 

dt(Tfer«nt  psrtA  of  Uie  floMrft,  uidyT^.  f^]]  i»  ihi*  (xirtrait  or  a  tree  'iiX '  i  \ 

ruiUveof  N«w  Hulluid^  whi>rp  ii  urodure*  n  re*m, which,  for  k\\  du-  i 

to  kino.     It  wu  introducvd  into  untain  In  1788,  and  fluwen  fmra    '  In  .•>  niiivc  < on.,. 

Uy«  It  u  from  iSOft  to  500ft.  hirh.     A  tree  itt  SoxmuDdhain  \n   >  >   tiir  widow  nt  Sir 

3,  E  Smith,  U  upwank  of  *•  ft  niifb,  with  twoitcm*,  eacbof  whk;.  a  uiaii'i  Ic^.   Abouf 
LtHulon,  it  rcquirn  vcff  Uttle  protection,  whett  ptantcd  aicaiiiiit  a  u.m 


,.^ L ,...  ..,  ,i(',*r. 

ruiulituritl  iyotu-tf  t  iUiden, 
1 1  ill,  and  at  tame  other  pUL'm 

K.  rbninAlii  LjOiltl  Nov. 
HoU.,  Il  p.  12.  t.  151.  and  wir 
tigt  rt9g.  And  riKJ.,  m  b  Itot-, 
a  native  of  Van  Dicmni'i 
l^iul,  with  the  leave*  linear- 
lAHceiAlate  and  flower*  *e«»Hc, 
tlirirc  ort  tlw  top  «*r  «aeJi  )*. 
iiLiiirle.    It  wM  introducMl  ill 

IHJO 

K.  nmpfpldifna  Labitl  Nov 


hulbrii  //rrrf. 
DJ.  and  eni^ 
ceolate  lea  v. 
(h<>li4«o,  a'xl  ai?uiniiiiately  mucronatp  at  thrill 


a!Hl  our  ,/T)fi 


at 


rt<»«ci<reil.  (ipsfly  Ciipitaie.     1i 
K.   \ui»rfUa   Smith,  and    ^  ' 
IvHirhrKKl  of  Sydney),  /Ar  /< 
fin  lM(h  furface*.      11    U   ii 
ctmiilry,  il   k   aimort    «■   l»ir-lv 
J^'  contatn   l>ibil|.    Ni«v     ItolL 
nn^*«<»1.  anil  thnrfcr  th.m  thp 

at  w.  n     . '    ■    ■■ 

New  Ii 


-  axillarv  ai»<l  Ut^al ;  and  umlicU  i 

n.Uivciil  \ -»M  lit.     Introilacwl  in  l.KaX 

t  of  a  tr«e  iAitV  hiKti,    in    the    iielprh, 

n.  (o  7  In.  long,  aiiii  t  in.  Inroad,  «hiiiiTi|; 

'  •'    It  fonut   ■   lolty  tree  ,    and,    ili   thti 

i:    f..i.M*tfi, 

L  it.  u  Ii.  t  1>£,  and  ourj%  ItM,  ha«  the  ltd  of  the  capaiile  de. 

up.  which  4<  obovate.     F1ntver»  i— i  in  each  hrad»    There  U  *  tree 

'^hlrh   appear.  ^    '        " -     '    irrty. 

-<  ;   K  rordut  irul  our /i;if.  fW  ;  »•  a  tiatlve  of 

'•i»HI»f   \\'%    III  (riily   t»«'nil«f>ti<*ni'-'ll         It   ^nwf 


r:  cttriT^iftfi.-}  ftf npf ,  R:  prmnStn  7>Hwt   fimrf  ,  P  j|Tlpl►I^ta 
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•    "."t   found  M>  hardj  u  K  |rtp|v<-Mih  mn    »■; 
riteru  ;  and  thera  !■  prohatili  no  irr^r*  frf««ar  iiif. 


i 


S^2  4KB->KrTnf  AYD  nmcTmL  r&cr  ni. 


VeoB»,  vies  *iifr  snt  f^nntr  frua  tie  "jovjia.  -x  tie 
«ca,lbA:ai«7aci  c/a-iT::eoc*er\ead.    T\a£  sas^tes 

n-iTdSe ;  aari  as  Off«jtt  ffe  wm  ^lirjnd  iBtstrtot  lamc 
4/  MiTtflh.   PasT  «i»  skae  tie  Raaasss  as»i  ?uiLiiup, 
vakss   dbftt   wtTt  rKKWirferf.  jsii  ^^v^  '.."rfa'   vaii§ 
fAr  a  atrriSe  treCy  aaid  pcr^^&eif  taeiucfica  wiea  cs 
Wnadbf  flf  smiie  v«re  t^  fj^Mus  of 
-van  br  tJbc  Adhesac  aai^Htnccs.     TW 
Qif  w  wcrr  aifo  ^arzeid   of   t&M   tree: 
of  MTOe:  vov  eorsiaed  vioh  t^ 
OMbcpcncs  «lanK  ti:e3r    tnaaacits  v!k>    hoid 
b&Qrjd*i«dL      TW    Y-jctoTf    aa    tae    Olrjspk    ai 
wfairarit  «idb  atmSe.     Is  Rooae,  two  arrks  mv 
of  IfniaaJw  ^^Briaof,  to  repveMot  xke 

findictcd  to  be  in  the  aKcadcacT acconfinc to  ikeaafte of  t*e  inn. 
\iadtn  |Mt  xbe  leave*  of  tbe  0jTde  Hto  tlnv  fcatfe,  pcnoadnf 
pbnC  of  Vewam  waan  be  feroKvaixe  to  btmmr.     Tbe  Uj»tbe»  an 
vere  <te<|<ed  ia  viae  to  eire  is  a  la»ocr ;  aed  tbe  frnl  was  oxd  is 
a»  the  eat»e  plat  wvk  mmtSaat,     Tbe  andeat  poets  Haie  k  tber 
ihcBM  ;  and  Vii)|;0  reprcaeots  .£iieaf  <fiso0ten«  it  to  be  tbe 
Folydorw.  (^.£arW,  b>x«k  iiL  1     The  arrtie  bv  been  kmamn  a 
156r7 ;  and  ha*  been  fiei|uentli  oodccd  br  BHciih  poefs.     7^<»ter  ian%^ — 
•K^tiaifcg   I  Itrtnttkmrmmbm, 
A  shMBF  Bvvfr  «f  Mfitle  erect  AC  nac^ 


Mikfm  pbcea  the  aitrtJe  in  the  bower  of  Ere ;  aid 

tifiil  liiiea»  bc^iaaiBf;,  **  Tbe  kndtj  joaxm  Lafina  once  bad  frieadf^' 

pares  Lanim  to  a  a^nle  which 

AflrikKMiHiilik^^fraCiKC«'CTtte«fli.-  ffiiiiai      Ai 

Tboogb  the  mjrtle  it  now  conunop  at  onderwood  in  Itahr,  Ffimr  tdk 
that  h  waft  not  a  natire  of  that  countrr ;  and  thm  the  Snt  ajrtle  seew 
Eorope  was  fiaouA  near  tbe  toob  of  one  of  tbe  companioas  o(  Uli 
Cirvca ;  aid  be  adds  that  it  itOI  retamed  iu  Greek  name  of 
ttmaakakAe^  that  this  name  is  stiBl  preaerred  in  all  the  Eoropi 
tbe  mjrtlebeing;  called  nntus  ia  Latin ;  anTto,in  ItaKai  and  Spaniih  \, 
in  OcJiuin ;  nnjrtcr,  in  Daush ;  m  trtcn,  m  Sweifisb ;  mirte,  in  Fieuth  ;  lad 
mjrta,  or  jaorta,  in  Pom^ncie.     PlinT  mentioBs  eleven  sorts  of  ajntka^iad 
sajs  that  the  uMst  odoriferoos  grew  in  ^^rpt.  Catoonlj  speaks  of  three  kinds. 

The  firat  cultiTation  of  tiw  myrtle  in  England  b  assigned,  in  tbe  BoHma 
Krwcmm,  to  the  jear  1629 ;  when  I^ridnsoo  infonns  os  diat  be  bad  three 
sorts  in  bis  garden ;  viz.  the  broad4eared,  and  two  laieties  of  the  box- 
leaved.  Gervd,  however,  in  1597,  sajs  that  *  mvrtles  never  bea  anv  fruit  in 
England  ^  wliicfa,  sardy,  implies  the  cultivation  of  it  in  this  caamtrj  before 
that  period.  Bradley 'states  that  myrtles  were  introdoced  by  Sir  Francis 
f;arcw  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigb^io  1565.  When  they  returned  to  England,  after 
a  residence  in  Spain,  just  bcHbre  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  annada,  one 
M  thetie  m>Ttles  was  planted  by  Sir  F.  Carew  at  Bedmgtoo.  Evelyn,  in 
I67f»,  says,'**  I  know  of  one  (a'mmle)  near  80  years  old,  which  has  been 
continually  exposed,  unless  it  be  that,  in  some  exceedii^  sharp  seasons,  a 
little  dry  «tniw  has  been  thrown  upon  it  ;'*  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  alluded 
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tu  the  tree  at  Bciliiington,  which  was  of  the  Spaninh  broaJ'lcavctl,  or  oningts 

Ic'uveil,  variety,  an  J  which  Miller  an  J  Bradley  report,  in  iliU^  lo  luive  Ucun 

above  18 ft.  high,  and  to  have  tiprcad  atxjut  ibd.     This  tree,  however,  must 

have  heen  of  more  than  the  age  assigned  to  it  by  Evelyn;  uiid  h  supposed  to 

have  been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  1739-40,  when  it  was  lliU  vearu  old. 

Johnson,  ia  hi:i  edition  of  (.lerord,  states  chat  the  broail-ieaved  and  narrow* 

leaved  varieties*  were,  in  IB.'W,  "nourished  in  the  garden  of  Mistress  Tuggie, 

in  Westminster/'  (MarLMUi.) 

f'tirkttft.    The  (oWowinn  furni».or  v«riet)«4,  of  mrrltt,  the  Ant  Of  which  taay  be  cunaldercd  w 
rl»c  fK-cit!*.  Are  Biven  iti  IXki'*  Mitier,  ii,  p.  H>».  t— 


§  i.    Melanocarpa  Dec,,  with  black  Fruit. 


T^e  v&rietia  compfitf  '  ^- 
BUb«rarietk«  telonginK  c 

ovslc  IcAva,  M]4  long  ^^...^ 
I  Etiitiu. 


/[i*,  wfiivrc  Ihctc  wc 


toyrtlu,  iM.'cautc  it 
frrdjr  in  Eum\ 

•  M.  c  fi  tarsmttna  Mill  It  i  'i,  or  Box-lrAvitJ  Mgrttc,  ^  Leave*  itnnll 
and  ovate.     FloirerainulL,aii>i    ,                                         nn,     ItrrriM  rouniiL 

•  M.  c.  ^  italirm  Mill  Uil-L,;£^  Juti44iHy  ur  ui<[igltt,  Mi/rtff,  liu  the  leave*  uvatcUnccoUU'  and 
Iht'liranchtm  CTM^t. 

•  M.  c.  %Letuit  Mill  TVicr  ,  Htiv  kw..  t.  114.  i  Ihe  Andaiuttan,  or  Oraiicc-reinMl,  Mjfrtlf,  hat 
thr  IrAVoLmciMhi  , 

mM,  c.  5Jmf,/  idU  MUL   Uirf,  Ous.   HUt,^ 

^tyitle.     Tl^  Siti  ^  tohockflly  A  •obvarirtf  orthls. 

A  M.  r.  (>  kHgtca  MiR  LiiLt  ,  t/>r  uraH(l.leiived  Dntck  Mjfrtfr,  haa  theleava  Unceotair,  Acumi- 
tiatfsJ,  crowded  together,  and  of  a  dark  cnwo.  7%^  ^omtttf-Jlovt^rett  Mj/rtle  appeon  to  be  a  stiti 
viiriclf. 

^VLe,l  mnavfUtta  L. ;  H.  mditma  SJift  i  tke  Roaeaxiry. or  Thymivlejved,  MyriU ;  hwthc 
le«v«9»  lioear4a»ceolate,  ocumtnuiicil. 

^  ii.     LciicQcarjm  Dec.     Fruit  white. 

•  Af .  c  8  Ifiteoedrjpa  Dec.,  /A<r  iuhiuJte-tittd  MffiUe.^TMi  variety  k*  a  itAUve  rtf  Greece  and  the 
The  fruit  la  rather  large,  aiid  edil>te,  with  a  gratfCul  taate  aim!  ttooll. 


I*,  m,  Hg.  1.  i  tkr  Porhigai 


ttalearic  UUnda. 


§  iii.     Garden  Varu'tin. 


lticatiOTovarielic»Bre«yi«-tAM  ;  huniicrc  arc  mxity  VArielleilo  garclctt*  which  are  oiorr  va- 

lablc  :  the  foUciwiiig  nrr  '*■- '  f  rt»€*»t  uf  thne  ;— 

1.  Gold.itriped  briNbl 

&  BroAdJeaved  Jew«  variety  haf  iii  leavea  fra)ucntly  Id  ihrctt,  »n  which  acceuiit 

"  '  I  be  la  eateeui  „..  i.^  ;..    Jcwi  in  their  rcllHiuu*  ccteniotiicA. 
ipcd  Oranite-lrairnJ  iM^rtlv, 
ripod  Italian  Myrtle. 
oteavfxl  Mirflc. 
4i.  9llrariiatri|M-<4  i  Aved  Myrtle. 

7.  SllvCTJlripo  r!lt 

&  Cack'a-roDib,  ^t  Myrtle, 

g.  Spottcd-leaved  iMirOc 
PlrctWMfltfflw,  CMitmr€,  fc.    All  the  wletioi  «r»  readUv  profiagalnl  by  cuttinga ;  dihI  Ukwc  which 
tipvn  Chdr  ftu(t«  aucb  a«  the  coniinan  broail-leaved  myrtle^  come  up  in  abumtAiM  i-  irxui  *ivxt<.    t  ut. 

lings  ma*  either  be  made  of  the  ripe  wood,  or  of  that  whtch  U  l^n  a  arnwintt  *■  ' 

•oiNwat,  DUt  they  require  moat  care,  and  aucn>a»  will  t>«:  innat  rertAiii  when  ihv\ 
^ aiMl eovered  with  a  bdtglaaa.    TIac  finer  v.irutli'a  of  im  nf.    rm/ht  be  KtAnetl  ■  ,,i 

'  hardier  AorlA ;  aod  pcrhifM  aomrt  I  :^' the  Aualrjli.ui   AryrtJi{<;i  tuorv 

llardy. try gtaftlDg  Iheindnlhe  <  •••iuolhii»K  might  (mi  doiio  in  Uie 

Way  «if  ctoii-rei'undfttlno  brtweti! 


i>naof  I^iuWii,  Uii<  UiimA  itiul  .. 
;  •oaMtimea  having  the  eslreinlt  i 

■  vt  itiflueiicc  <rilic  mil  .ifit-r  i  (• 


oHt,   In  dry 
ly  frnit ,  liut 

I ■■«     uul 


I. 

•fiH<i,  wlirti  the  f)r<-  i*  Imiii-aO*  it.  a  nti 
^U*i  IInm<t,  mure  like  a  nu(;}Ac'a  unt,  ui 


3  !>  3 
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I'AUT  III, 


^     hIti-CbiaM,  Mid  ibc  Nc^lgBtrry  Mouituin*.  th  me  E*at 


Ld  Aowen,  which  appear  in  June  anil  July,     tt  wm 
imr  ^Tovnto  the  heigfit  o»'  "» <V    orrirt.     TM*  very  h^nd- 

•oihc  |«,ii.i  1:1  ii.rt  uiiiin^nent  in  mllectiniki),  *'■ '■  ■*  '■  '  '■'— ■    >   '<—  ♦-■■rf 

Airaintl  ■  WKll,  exeo;it  in  the  vmith  of  Eng1 ' 
at  Plymouth,  and  in  other  places  it  hat  I 
ncighlKJurhood  of  Lundun,  U  ni^hi  l»< '"^rri  ......     ,    ....i 

■urelj  Aomo  interntin^  hybrldi  rnU'!  itiM  miii  ilie 

common  species.     There  u  ■  cuiHv  '  irtcrici,  with 

leave*  lew  downy  Uibh  the  Jipecie*.  V  ■' 

M  tcnuQolia  Ssnnth  in  Lin.  Trani..  u,  iJ..LWJ,.  Dun'i  -MiJUr,  ii,  p.  S3a,  U 
A  native  of  New  Holland,  with  leavn  an  inch  long  and  one  line  hruMl ;  Hivd 
with  white  flow,.  r«  •>n«  half  tmaller  than  thosf-of  .V.  coTniiiniiK  Ir  wm  in. 
trodured   <  iu  it*  fruit  and  «ei 

bolAnists,  I  ly  belong  tx>  lomc 

bouMipiii:  •  art"  drM;ril]«l  in  I ' 

nuinmulArid,  a  1  ruling  *|»L'ci«rti  from  the  Strart*  01  >i,i^.'i(mm,  jnn  .1/  tnynu 
itOtdM  ftwa  the  eulder  parts  of  Peru  -,  but  bath  of  which  will  protiaWy  invve 
lMir.lMildy,  and  ontlier  of  which  have  yet  been  iniroducvd. 


Sect  IV.  Cham.elaucie'j^..     Sttimens  free,  or  someuhat  polt/ft- 
delphous.     Fruit  dry,  \x:i//i  1  celL     Ovules  erect. 


Otttmetmidum  eUiitum  D««r  Mt'in.  Mui..  v.  p.  4a  t.  3.  t  B..  i*  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  at  King  f:k«)rge'i  Sound,  a  very  ainrular  thmb. 
with  oppoaitc,  rrowdvd,  lincnr.  triquctrmif  leavers,  and  axillary  white 
ilowcn  on  ihort  pedicels.  J'hc  duwer  it  eirdcd  by  two  concave  brnelmi 
befori'  I'VLiliitioii.  LM.il  ttmurj.xtiiiL'  in  ji  ii,,it.'vl  iitiii'ro, which  aAerwdntt, 
•ep!'  not  yet  introdiuiHl, 

t  ir.;i^.  7^iK)  \nn  iihruh, 

■  n  I,  '       {VV4,  and  pale-reddish 

flowcr».  '■■••'  ,  n]  ic'  Juuc.     U  wa»  introduced  in     .- 

]81H,Bnd;  r  +  a  / 

Citrtfi^i.:  U  p.;;9l?.,la  ahandtomehcathlike 

thrub,  a  natnt  ot  >.  pluc  ridfrn  at  Bathunt.  where  it 

growf  to  the  height  of  .  1 1      It  wa»  introduced  in  ]8M,  and 

Uicrc  arc  plant*  of  it  ill  .<ien.  ( 

DorwlMia  /ascfcuJ^f-  iuukh  u,  ijn.  'l>anft.,  xi.  p.  SSS.  t.  fifi.,  la  a  d*. 
eumbeiitabrub,  a  native  of  New  lloibnd,  with  red  flowcn.  tatrodueed 
In  laiOi  bill  not  very  coniition  in  collections.  *^ 
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CHAP.  L. 


OF    THE    IIALP'UAHDY    LlGNEOi;8    PLAKTS   Or    THE    ORDBIl    PAS- 

siflura'ceje. 

The  couiraon  passion  flower  (Passiflara  caerillea)  is  so  hardy  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  London,  as  to  flower  freely  against  a  wall,  in  most  years,  without 
any  |>rotcctioii  whatever  during  winlta'.  In  very  dry  sheltered  situations,  it 
wiil  even  endure  the  open  air  as  a  trailing  bush  ;  but  as,  in  this  state,  it  is  liable 
to  be  killed  by  winteni  of  unusual  ^cverity^  unless  protected,  we  have  decideti 
on  trcnting  the  genus  as  only  half-luirdy.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  grows  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 

Pfuxijldrn  ctsriilen  L.  {BoL  Mog.^  t.  2!8. ;  and  our 
Jlg.lQO^}  is  A  well-known  climbing  green-hotise  plant, 
vvhich  will  also  grow  and  flower  freely  on  garden  waib, 
and  on  the  sidcii  of  houses  with  a  southern  exposure. 
It  is  u  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation since  1699.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flower  18  blue;  and  that  of  the  fruit,  which  is  cgg- 
shapeil,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Mogul  plum,  is  yellow. 
In  fine  suiniuers,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  both  against  a  wall,  and 
when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a  bush,  and  allowed  to  trail 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  ripened  fruit  in 
the  last  state,  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  in  1836. 


^'■^^ 


'^fTv: 


/•  .    .-i  f,U'f»oia  Hort.  Truifc.,  i  r 
»nd  the  ftoTc  «pecic«,  P.  raceir. 
fillih  flowera ;  and  i«  rrnt  <iO  hAti 

>^    ..,-,.,.A,  .    r       n.     r/-^.,  t  ^ .  •  '■■'   '"^       '^^   " 

.'  ^PptCr  «»   «   1' 

jj-,      .   .     . ,    ,   -h  «  »W«tWl   J    '    ■  ■    ;      . 

be  i:Qji4>i<leri:<il  a>  l)t>t;lMi^^ou*,  W  the  jhoota  die  tlonru    i>c&iljr 
groun^l  ev«r]r  ynr  ;  on  which  mecount  the  rooti,  or  atnot,  niajr, 
tin-  p^re;itcr  fMn^  Ix"  (i.r(vi»-rv*'d  iij.'-*'"''*  *  oontrrvatlve  wall. 

'  F/trtwr,  ii  I  rutivr  of 
1  and  rtuit  globoM  uid 

^^  ..o>djn  1»%-),  and  U  CDnf!4«red  o««rly  m  hinly  ai  I* 

O^Ai'r  tpetif*  or  rarieliftt  to  tw  fouad  in  firitiah 
Uloguet  and  gardrni,  may,  perhnf^f,  bw  n«  hardy 


•f  thoar  atmte  mcntK 
lUjr  twautiftil,  we  m 
;  a CQn>«f^at)vp  wall  i 

.„/,*:•.;,..    1 1, 

•  native  of  N 


^.urpl 


it  would  thrive  iUj^.i 
are  lobcd,  aiid  the  il 

Icrihilh  i.if  4n  orange ' 


r«  all 
'  tricil 
itjic, 

,  . ,^,... i. i(itir7>na 

7 1  J.  i  M  aipieudMl  twkrif  r^ 
intruduced  in  179$;  and, 

t  \t  hiuhlv  LirohAl>li>  that 
■Icavw 
nny  at 
I  Kret-n, 

L'   r.Tj-i    ttiAt    njtrouud   it, 

Swt. 


»Ori 


/!>«/«  Jau.,  Swt.  FL-Oard,,  new 
Ka**ill6r«  pinnatUtipula  Cat.;  Ua 
cllttiNng  ahrui),  a  nailic  of  Cliili,  iotrodueed  ia  1801 
Thtf  leaire*  nrp  white  fW»m  relrety  down  on  their 

umtcr  ,■■:'-'•     •'■-     '"'  are  pinnate  ;  and  theflow* 

en  ro^.  U,  with  the  ctw^n  a  deep  hlue.    The  ploni,  which  ti  excc(<<tlng]y 

lidil,  t  •  ffitly,  and  htiened  iti  round  yellow  ftult,  lu  Ihe  can»crv4tory  of  Mra, 

TA*tty^i.  -  ,  j-ud  It  haj  (lowered  on  the  open  wall  or  the  garden  of  Englrtield  Hoiue, 

near  R^rtiinit^.     i  iure  atv  Miveral  other  ^r^ciea  of  thU  |i:riiu>,  but  Ihey  hare  not  yet  been  Ititruduc-ed. 
HytMida  will,  no  doubt,  be  rak*cil  between  thttgcnui  and  FA*tlfl^ra;  andjpcrhapf  iomeUnng  mlitht  b« 


gained  in  hurdincM  by  grafting  T,  pinnatlttfDuia  on  l'a««im>ra  cvrblca.  The  Aeikhle  thooti  oTall  the 
ptanla  noticetl  in  thii  chapter  admit  to  readily  at  firuteotjon.  by  tying  them  in  bundle 
tag  itMlil  ID  ftraw  and  matting,  that  no  conaerrattve  wall  oqght  to  be  without  them. 


CHAP. 


Tll£    HARDY    AND 


HALF-HAHDY    SP^CIBS 
CRASSULA'CBJE. 


OF    TMB    OUDBH 


a#jJil|rp<^>tt&/HftM  L.  (Hy/fi,  Sp,  PI.,  ii.  p.  1^^2-,  Bvf,  il//ig  .  t.  ^11.);  f^'c 
Stdum^  or  StonecTop ;  Anackmpseroi  populifoWa  I /fui<ort)t  Sifn. 
Plant,  Sue,  p.  113.;  in  a  hardy  minbturc  shnib,  a  native  of  Siberia,  which  was 
ititracluced  m  17S0,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  It  \&  rt^innrkuble  an  being 
truly  ii^eous  in  a  genua  the  other  s]>t:cicti 
of  whicn  are  nearly  all  herbaceous.  The 
flowers    arc   white,   and   arc  porticularlv 

grutcful  to  bcies,  whence  thix  tthrub  is  well  .INVmnir^ailL    /TSSHIESC^^ 
tidaj'tcd  hir  planting  near  tin  apiary. 

itrg..  L  tS.  i  and  ouz  /W   7 1'-^H' 
Ilnrli,krv.  aiut  t  .iinUn.  »>m  r>-  il  k:t 


>'.-?■'"*?«; 


\^y*  whir:h 
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I*AIIT  II 


CHAP.    LH. 


Ol    Till     H  U  1  -HAUDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  TUE  OHlJl  »    ftCttttt  \''Ci 
OR    MESEMBllYA^CEili. 


wwre,  ill!  iatdx,  ptvmetvtsd  iu  a  cukUpil  in  Ihe  Kanleu  ol  tbc  Luuuoii  HurturulluraJi  buciety. 


.,.    ufi 


CHAP.  LIIL 

or    THE    HAllDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    Ot    THE    ORDKR    NITRARIA'CI 

This  order  iiicUitlea  only  one  genus,  lo  that  the  following  generic  charac-^ 
tcrs  wiJI  [jortniy  the  chitrfof  the  clianicteristics  of  the  order:  — 
NiTRA^RiA  L,     Culyx  inferior,  in  5  deep  divisioiiH.     Petals  5,  arising  from  the 
calyx,   their  aestivation  inHexed  aiid  valvular.    Stiintcns   15»  |>erigynous. ] 
Ovary  with  3  or  more  cells,  with  o  continuous  fleshy  style,  at  whose  tip! 
are  as  many  stigmatic  lines  ;is  there  are  cells.     Fruit  drupaceous,  opening^ 
by  3  or  6  valves.     Seeds  solitary,  pendulous  hy  a  long  fiinicuhi"*.    Embrjij 
straight,  dicotyletlonoiis. —  Shrubs,  with  deciduous,  sdcculcnt,  alternate j 
leaves,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  in  fa^tcicles;  and  withttowerji  in  cymes, 
or  solitary.     Properties,  slightly  saline.  (Limli.  Intrmi.  to  X.S,) 

Genus  L 


NITRA^RIA  L,    The  Nitbarm. 


Lin.  Si/st.  Dodecdndrin  Monog^nia. 


IfteH/ifliotiOH.  Uu.  Gen..  Na  GItS. ;  Lam.  Ill,  t  403.  ;  ti«rtn.  Fruct.,  I.  t  58 

r>M/«  Mill.  Li.  p  IS5. 
DirimHo**-    So  itaiucnl  hy  Scl)LA>ct,  fVuin  one  of  the  tfiticiei  bdng  dbcovered  In  ocrtalB  nitreiwarki 

in  Sib«rt»,  »\u0^  ♦*  lU>  ulher  •«ilii>i.-  (lUtiU 

DcJtt-ription,  Srr.  Shriihs.,  seldom  rising  more  than  4  ft.  in  height;  and,  Jo^ 
Britihih  gitrdeas,  thriving  l>C!*t  in  a  dry  sod,  compohud  panly  o(  lime  rubbiish, 
svhich  !»nould  be,  about  once  a  year,  strewed  with  a  thin  coat  of  salt.  Pix>t 
gated  by  cu ttingjs. 

I.  N.  Scuo'bbr/  L.     Schober*s  Nitraria, 

iikntiftcatiom.     Lin.  Sp. ,  fi3H. ;  Uw.  .«..     7 1  ^ 

Prod..  3.  i».  iid;  Don'*  MUl.,3.  '-^      *  *** 

Sper,  Char,f  Jf-tv  Leaves 
oblong,  perfecllv  entire. 
Dru[»eB  ovate.  It  varies, 
with  braiichea  spiny,  unci 
not  so.  A  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  salt 
lakes  in  Russia.  (Drt:. 
Prt>f/.,iii.  |K +.i<».)  Intro- 
duced in  l7ftH. 

Varietict, 

n  .V.  S.  1  sUfiriva 

Bibtrica  Ptii/.  FL  Uosjt,,  t.  50.  f.  a.,  Gmct.  Sib., 
2.  I.  98.,  Lnm.  ff/.,  t.  103.  i\  I.;  and  our  ./i)?. 
713.  —  Fruit  of  a  Iduckish  blue  colour.     A  native  of  Siberia. 
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^  N.  S.  2  ceupica;  N.  c&spica  Pali.  Fi,  Ross.,  t.  50.  f.  B.;  and  our 
Jig.  7 14-.  —  Fruit  red.  Leaves  longer.  Native  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Steven's  written  observations  in  Willdenow*s  Herbarium,  it 
differs  froui  N.  S.  1  sibirica  in  its  young  branches  being  pubescent, 
and  in  its  fruit  being  larger,  and  much  more  acute.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety,  and  also  those  of  the  species,  are  white,  and  produced 
freely.  The  berries  black,  rather  larger  than  peas,  and  they  render 
the  bush  very  ornamental. 

j«  2.  N.  TRiDENTA^A  Desf.     The  3-toothed-/eat^</  Nitraria. 

IdttUificatkm.    Desf.  F1.  AU..  1.  p.  372.  i  DeCi  Prod.,  a  p.  456l  :  Don't  Hill,  S.  p.  155. 

Sjfmmjfvw.    P^ganum  retiuum  Fonk.,  according  to  DeiU.  in  nis  JU.  PI.  JBgypt. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  retuse,  tcmthed  with  about  3  teeth.  Fhiit 
orat^.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  456.)  A  native  of  sandy  fields  of  Baitiary  and  Egypt ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.    Introduced  in  18S0 ;  but  not  flrequent  in  collections. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER  CACTA^CEJE. 

QmSaUia  tmigirii  UilL ;  Cfcctus  Op6ntia  /...  MiU.  lam.,  i.  191. ;  tJu  commtm  Indian  Fig, 
or  Prickly  Pear:  is  a  native  of  North  Areeri|S».  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  found  abundantly 
in  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Yore.  It  is  also  very  common  In  Italy,  and  varifNM 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Virginia,  it  is  valued  for  its  reftvshing  ft-uit ;  and  it  has  been  cuU 
tivated  for  the  same  purpose  on  dry  rockwork,  in  the  neighlMurhood  of  London.  (.Sec  Enqfc.  qf 
Gard.,  edit  1835,  p.  Vfil)  It  will  Uve  many  years,  with  little  or  no  protection,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dry  warm  wall ;  and,  though  usually  prostrate,  yet,  if  the  shoots  are  nailed  to  the  wall,  it  will  groir 
to  the  height  of  several  reet  It  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection  of  halChardy  ligneous  succulent 
pUnts,  for  the  sake  of  its  singular  ap|iearance ;  and  various  other  genera  and  species  belonging  to 
the  same  wder  are,  probably,  nearly  as  hardy. 


CHAP.  LV. 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    GROSSULA^CEiE. 

This  order  consists  of  the  genus  Ribes  only;  and  the  following  charac- 
teristics of  that  genus  are  the  chief  of  those  of  the  order :  — 
Ri^BES  L.  Calyx  superior,  having  4—5  coloured  lobes ;  and  bearing  from  its 
throat  5,  4>,  or  ?  0,  small  petals ;  and  5,  very  rarely  G,  stamens.  The  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  the  petals,  and  the  stamens,  are,  in  most  instances,  5  each ; 
and,  in  such,  are  aiternate  with  one  another.  The  two  sexes  are  present,  in 
most  kinds,  in  the  same  flower;  in  a  few  dioecious,  at  least  in  result. 
Ovary  with  1  cell,  and  2  parietal  placentas.  The  ovules  numerous.  i^t\ie  I. 
Fruit  a  subglobose  berry,  tipped  with  the  remains  of  the  part  of  the  flower 
that  b  distinct  from  the  ovary.  The  seetis  many,  oblong,  subcompressed ; 
each  suspended  in  the  pulp  by  a  long,  slender,  funiculus  ;  and  having  an 
aril,  homy  albumen,  and  an  embryo  that  is  minute,  dicotyledonous,  and 
situate  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed,  contiguous  to  the  hilum,  but  with 
the  radicle  pointing  to  one  side.  —  Shrubs,  unarmed  or  nrickly.  Leaves 
alternate,  lobed  or  cut,  plaited  when  folded  in  the  bud,  deciduous.  A  bractea 
is  at  the  base  of  every  pedicel,  and  two  smaller  are  upon  it  below  the  ovary. 
Flowers  greenish,  whitish,  yellow,  or  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  477.,  and 
LindL  Introd.  to  N.  S.)  M.  Spach,  in  the  Annalcs  des  Scimces  Nalurellci 
fur  1835,  has  subdivided  the  genus  Kibes  into  the  genera  authenticated  as 
his  among  our  synonymes. 
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Genus  I. 


LIla.1 


RPBES  L.     TiiBiRiBBs.     Lin.  Sj/st.  Pentltndria  Monog^nia. 

Identification.    Uo.  Oen..  S81. ;  Dec.  Prod,  a  p.  477. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  S.  p.  177. 

SifHonymeM.    OrotniUria  T<mm.t  Otertn.i  Chrytobdtrya,  CalotxStrya,  Core6sma,  and  Ribe*  Spadi  s 

GroMiller,  Fr. ;  Johannltbeere,  Ger. ;  Kruitbet,  Dutch ;  Uva  Spina,  Ital. ;  GroMeUa,  Span. 
Derivation.    The  ward  '\t  Arom  the  name  of  an  acid  plant  mentioned  by  the  AraUan  phyticiaiu^ 

which  hai  been  diaobvered  to  be  the  Ahdiun  R\bmi  GroMulkria  la  IVom  the  Latin  grdauhUt  m 

little  unripe  flg. 

DetcrtpHotif  8fc.  This  geous  consists  of  low  deciduous  shrubs,  two  of 
which  (the  coinmon  currant  and  gooseberry)  are  well  known  in  British 
gardens,  for  their  valuable  fruits,  VVe  shall  here  consider  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  entirely  in  the  light  of  ornamental  shrubs,  taking  little  notice  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  fruit.  Many  of  the  sorts  here 
set  down  as  species  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  only  varieties  ;  but,  as  we  are  not 
able  to  refer  these  to  their  aboriginal  forms,  we  have  followed  the  usual  autho- 
rities, and  more  especially  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Oarden ;  a  synopsis  of  the  sorts  in  which,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  oi  this  article.  All  the  species  ofRibes  strike  root  readily  finon 
cutting ;  and  grow  freely  in  any  soil  tnat  is  tolerably  dry ;  but,  as  they  are 
only  ligneous  in  a  subordinate  degree,  and  are  but  of  a  temporary  duration 
under  any  circumstances,  they  reouire  to  be  grown  in  dry  beds  or  borders, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  fitted  for  scientific  collections  or  flower4>order8, 
than  for  general  shrubberies,  undugarboretums,  or  lawns.  The  roost  showy 
species  are  Ribes  sanguineum  and  aureum,  and  their  varieties.  R.  specidsum, 
has  a  sii^ular  fuchsia-like  appearance  when  in  blossom ;  and  R.  multifldrum, 
though  the  flowers  are  greenish,  is  remarkably  elegant,  on  account  of 
the  long  many-flowered  racemes  in  which  they  are  disposed.  The  price, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  varies  from  \s.  to  2s.  each ;  at  Boll wy Her,  fi-om  50 
cents  to  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  from  85  cents  to  half  a  dollar.  The 
varieties  cultivated  as  fruit  trees  are  much  cheaper ;  and  R.  speciosum,  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  and  some  of  the  other  species,  which  are  new, 
and  as  yet  rare,  are  dearer. 

§  i.    Grosstildriie  Ach.  Rich.     GoosebetTtes. 

S^non^mei.  OroMcillcr  ik  Maquereau,  Fr. ;  Stacbelbeera  Strauch,  Ger. ;  Kruisbea,  Dutek  j  Uts 
Spina,  Ital.  i  and  Ordaella,  Span. 

Sect.  Char.y  ^c.  Stems,  in  most  instances,  prickly.  Leaves  plaited.  Flowers 
in  racemes,  1,  2,  or  3,  in  a  raceme.  Calyx  more  or  less  bell-shaped.  {De'c, 
Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.)  Shrubs  with  prickles ;  and  with  the  leaves  and  firuit 
more  or  less  resembling  those  of  the  common  gooseberry. 

A.  Flowers  greenish  white. 
•  1.  i2.  oxYACANTHoi^DBS  L.    The  Hawthom-Zifflferf  Goosebcrry. 

HetUification.    Pursh  FI.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  165. ;  Berlandier  in  M^m.  Soc  Phys.  Gen.,  S.  pan  2. 

p.  -IS.  t  1.  £  1.,  not  of  Michaux. 
Sngramngt.    H6nL  Soc  Phys.  Oen,.  &  pars  8. 1 1.  f.  1. ;  DUL  ElUi.,  t.  isa  pi  16& ;  and  our^.  715. 

Spec.  Char,,  <^.  Infra-axillarv  prickles  lai^r,  and  mostly  solitary ;  smaller 
prickles  scattered  here  and  there.  Leaves  glabrous,  their  lobes  dentate,  their 
petioles  villous,  and  a  little  hi^id.  Peduncles  short,  bearing  1 — 2  flowers. 
Berry  globose,  glabrous,  purplish  blue.  A  native  of  rocks  of  Canada.  (Xfe-c. 
Prod.,  lii.  p.  478.^  This  shrub  varies  much  in  the  number  and  colour  of 
its  prickles,  and  its  more  or  less  dense  ramification  and  pubescence.  The 
fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  gooseberry,  and  is  sometimes  red,  and 
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at  other  tiines  green,  or  purplish  blue ; 
and,  when  ripe,  it  is  agreeaole  to  the 
taste.  This  species  was  introduced  in 
J  705  ;  but  it  is  uot  comuion  in  Briti^ih 
gardens^  the  Ji,  oxyacanthdJdes  of  Mi- 
chaux  (R,  tuciistre  Pair.)  being  dif- 
ferent from  it.  Perhajm  it  is  only  one 
of  the  wild  states  of  the  common 
gooseberry;  indeed  it  would  not  sur- 
prise us,  if  future  experiments  should 
prove  that  most  of  the  sorts  described 
m  this  section  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  ditf'ercnt  stales  of  this  vuhmhle 
fruit  shrub.  As  it  varies  so  very  much 
when  in  a  state  of  culture,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  will  vary  much  alako  in 
a  wild  stale,  in  different  soils,  situations, 
and  climates. 

^  2.  R.  sBTo^sUM  Lindi.    The  bristly  Gooseberry. 

Ittt^iyiratktn,     Lliull.  Bot.  Rc^.  ;   Htiok.  Ft.  Amcr.,  1.  1%  iM. 
.    Don't  Mill .  3.  IK  177.  ;  L«ld.  Cat.,  cd  lHii6. 
En^mftrtgt,     LiriUJ,  Dot>J(<g.,L  VIS}.;  ^tuAoMtflg.  71/1. 

Sptt\  Cfiar.f  Sfc,  Brnnchcs  l>eset  with  dense  bristles. 
Prickles  une<|uat,  subulate.  Lenveh  roundish, 
cordate  at  the  laisc,  pubescent, 3 — 5-lobed, deeply 
crenated.  Pciluncles  'i-flowercd,  sometimes  brac- 
teate.  Calyx  tubularly  cainpanulate,  with  the 
st^iiicnts  linear,  obtuse,  and  spreading,  twice 
the  length  of  the  petals,  which  are  entire.  Ber- 
ries hispid.  {Don't  MifL,  iii.  p.  177.)  Native  of 
North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chawan.  A  shrub,  growing  4  ft.  or  5  ft,  high ; 
flowering  in  Aprii  and  May.  Introduced  io 
1810. 

m  3.  R.  triflo'rum   H^.    The  3-flowered  Gooseberry. 

IdtmtftleaUm.    WUld.  Enum, I.  i>. 51. ;  D«rl«ndier in  M^m. 

ilK,  rbja  Ocrv..  3.  par*  1 ;  Dec.  Prod,,  3.  p,  47J.  ;  Don'% 

lKBLt8.  p.  177  i  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ISSd. 
Sfmmme.     B.  •UmUwimi  Ham.    Emam.  Hart.    Umjh.^ 

p.  837. 
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Sjtffc.  Char.,  ^c.  Infra-axillary  prickles  soli- 
tary. Leaves  glabrous,  3 — 5-lobed,  incisely 
dentate.  Peduncles  bearing  1 — 3  flowers. 
Pedicels  long.  Bracteas  membranaceous,  717 
sheathing.  Calyxes  tubularly  bcll-shuped. 
Petals  apathulatcly  obcordate.  BerricA  red- 
dish, t^labrous.  (Dvc.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  -^79.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  Introduced  in 
1812;  and  easily  distinguished  from  R.Cy- 
ti<!>Hbdti  by  its  smooth  fruit,  narrow  flowcirs, 
and  exscrted  stamens.  In  British  gardens, 
its  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.,  and 
produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
•  4,  R.(t.)  m'vri  m  Limi/.     The  ^no\\\^^f>>ii>r 

tdm/i/ieaHau,     IaoAI  in  Itot-  Hof ,  t.  Uip'i 
A'i%|r«MM|r*      B«*-  He«.  t  X^l  j  «id  aurjtg  7IS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^r.  BrancheK  prickly,  the  prickles  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  or  in 
Ihretjs.  Leaves  j:ljd)roiis,  roundish,  entire  at  I  he  iW,  having  in  the 
outward    iiiirl    3  Munt  lobe*  that  arc  crcnaiely   imi!.      Flowers  about  2 
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together,     on     pedunclet.  ^  r« .    fjr^^^'\^  ^1^ 

So()uIs  reflt-'xed.  Stfuneiis 
very  prominent,  cotiniving, 
ljair}\  longer  thun  the  style. 
{Lxmlley  in  hot,  Jifg't  *• 
1692.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  rt.  or 
6  ft. ;  a  native  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica j  whence  seeds  were 
Bent  to  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Sodet>\  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  IHi^G*.  The  bush 
bears  some  siniilurity  to 
H.  trirtoruni ;  but  the  berry 
of  /if.  niveuni  is  about  the 
size  of  that  of  the  btuck 
currant,  luid  of  the  Kime 

deep  rich  purj>le.  It  resembles  a  small  smooth  gooseberry  ;  "  but  it*  flav< 
is  very  different :  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  flatuesa  which  is  more  oc  U 
perceptible  in  even  the  best  gooseberries;  in  lieu  of  which  it  hoa  a  rich  sub- 
acid, vinous,  rather  perfumed,  flavour,  which  is  extreiTiely  {if^reeable.  The 
fruit  is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten  raw ;  but»  when  ripe,  it  ntakes  deliciousi 
tarts,  and  would,  probably,  afford  an  excellent  means  of  improving  thecoui- 
roon  gooselierry  by  h\  hridising."  (Lindl.  in  Hot,  Urg.j  Au{*.  IH34. )  Ji.  n1- 
veum,  apart  from  these  considerations  (which,  however,  will  probably  Ie»ul 
to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen  garden),  is,  from  its  white  pcndidous  dowm, 
H  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental  hardy  «hriit>s. 


m  5.    If.  (t.)    CVPJO'SHATI    L. 


Ident^alvm.      Lin    S|>.,2DS  ; 

L  1-  f.  a  1  i>w.  iTiid.,  1  \K  m, 

SjfittiUffHu.    H.  rtrirtbriim  var. 

EmgraviHgM.    M<'m.  Sor.  Phys  Gen.,  J.  {MinS.  L  I 

5p<rf.t'Aar.,cfT.  Infruraxillary  nricklcs 
1 — 2.  Leaves  3 — *-lobed,  softly 
pnl>eacent.  Peduncles  hearing  !^ — 
3  flowers.  Calyxes  canipauulatel v 
cylindrical.  Petals  small,  djucii 
Bhorter  than  the  stiumuis  and  sta- 
mens. Style  simple,  toward  the 
middle  hairy, rarely  glabrous.  Berry 
prickly.  A  native  of  mountains 
in  Ciuiada,  on  the  authority  of 
Pursh  :  and  of  Japan,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Thiiuberg.  (Dec.  Prod., 
iii-  p.  479.)  It  hardly  ditJi^rs  from 
H.  divaricatum,  except  in  the 
broader  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the 
shorter  .stamen!?.  {I)on$  Afii/.^  in. 
p.  178.)  It  wjis  introduced  in  1759. 
and  protfuceh  its  flowerji  in  April, 
whitish  flowers,  and  smooth  fruit ; 


The  I)op-Dranih!e  OooBeberry. 

Phjr*.  Geo.,  S. 


Mill  DJcl.,  S^t.  S.  :  acrlMdJcr  In  MC-m.  Sot 
Don'»  Mill,,  a.  |\  J7HI 
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Growa  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.> 
There  are  two  viu-ietics :  one   Hith 
and  the  other  with  prickly  branches 


and  fruit,  and  ftowers  pubescent  and  purplish.     The  former  is  a  natire  of 
and  the  latter,  about  Lake  Huron. 


■  6.  R.  (t.)  divaricaVum  Dougl,     The  sprcading-^iYrncArrf  Gooseberry. 

Uentificatiom.     iXiugl  in  But.  ilcg.,  I   rVif)  ;  r>nn'«  Mill,,  a  p.  17$.  i,  Ludd.  Cat,  c«L  18S6. 
Sbiumifmci.     H.  ytriilMniiii  var. ;  H.  *(  tirr»>«ii1&ria  var.  triifldni  tutivar, 
k0grceiniit.    But  Ueg.  I  luSi). ,  and  our  Jiff.  V2fX 
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Spec,  Char^  ire.  Branches  dtvnricate,  bristly,  nt 
length  naked.  Spines  I — 3  together,  axillary, 
d-flexwl,  large.  Lciivcs  roiindij«h»  .*i-lob«?d, 
deeply  toolhet!,  nerved,  glabrous,  Pefhinclea 
3-Howcred,  drooping.  C-alyx  tunnel-shaped ; 
with  the  segments  at  length  spreading,  aiul 
twice  the  length  of  the  lube.  Style  and  sta-  7i20 
mens  exscrted.  Berries  glabrous^  block, 
smooth,  and  spherical;  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Petals  white.  {DmCM  Milt.^  iil  p.  J  7m.)  A 
common  bush,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  near 
Indian  villages,  on  the  north-east  coaist  of 
North  America ;  where  it  forms  a  Khrub,  grow- 
ing from  .'>ft.  Jo  7  ft.  high. ;  flowering  in  April, 
Introduced  in  iHiJC.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  /?,  triHiVunu  of  wli 
It,  rynusbati  and  some  of  the  following  sorts,  it  is,  probably,  only  a 


\ 


Lh.  like 
variety. 


7.  R,  (x.)  iRRi'oDUM  Hougf.     The  well-watered  Oooselwrry. 


J4tmi(fuaii*m.     I » 
p.  rs.  ;   Lxidd   ' 


Traai.,  7.  |v  616.  j  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Auwr.,  I  p.  ^\.  j  l>oti'»  Mill .  i 
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SjH'r.  Cftar.f  l^c.  Prickle*  axillary,  ter- 
nary. Lc^ivcs  cordate,  somewhat  5- 
lobcd,  tmithed,  ciliated,  pilose  on  both 
surfaces,  nerveil.  Peduncles  3-dow- 
cred,  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx 
cainpanulate.  Se^rincnts  linear,  about 
eqMal  in  length  to  the  tube.  Berries 
glabrous,  spherical,  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, smooth,  juicy,  and  well-fla- 
vourcd.  Apparently  eloselv  allied  to 
R,  triflcVram.  (Don't  Jf*7/.,  lii.  p.  178.) 
Found  on  the  north-we>.t  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, on  moist  mounUiin  rocks,  near  spring*  and  strc^ns;  on  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains; and  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  river.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
cif  3  ft.  or  +  ft.    Introduced  in  1 8-^0. 

•  8.  R.  inRTELLL'M  AFtchx.     The  slightly  hairy-^rnnrAff/  Gooseberry. 

idetUi/katkuL    Mkhx.  FT.  Bor.  An»cr,  I.  p.  Ill,;  Dec.  PrwI.,  a  p.  iliK ;  l>m*t  Mitt,  A  p  I7». 

Sftfc,  Ckar.^Sfc.  Spines  infra-axillary.  Branches  sjiaringly  hispid,  with  short 
hairs.  Leaves  smalt,  cleft  half-way  down  into  3  dentate  lobes.  Peduncle* 
I -(lowered.  Berries  glabrous,  red.  {Dec.  /V>rif.,  iii.  p.  I'79,)  A  native  nf 
rocky  mountains  in  ('anaila  and  Virginia.  It  was  introduced  in  \tA[2. 
UrowB  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft.;  produces  its  greenish  white  Howersi  in 
April  and  Muy ;  nQ<l  ri^iens  its  red  fruit  in  Au^st. 

•  fl.  R.  GRA'^cit.B  Urukt.     The  «lendcr-^r««rArf/  IfOiiKeberry. 

lJt^(fifAtiom      Mlctix.  fl.  Bor  Amer.,  1,  p  1|L  ;  V^mh  Kl,  Amtf.  Sept. ;  f)w.  I'rud.»3.  p,  ^79 

S/M'c.  Ckttr,^  «fr.  Infni-a\illHry  spine  very  short.  Petioles  of  leaves  slender. 
Diskn  cut  into  acute  loltes,  Peduncles  slender,  upright,  lYcimng  alxiut  2 
(lowers.  Calyx  glabrous,  tubularly  l>clbshnpcd.  Berries  glolirous,  purple, 
or  blue;  of  exquisite  flavoiir.  (/>fL^  /Vor/.,  iii.  p.  47t>.)  Wild  in  the  mountains 
tjif  Tcnuc^Hcc,  and  in  mountainoii»  meadows  from  New  York  to  V  irgiuia. 
Itjtrodiitcd  in  IH|5J.  ftrowing  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  or  4  ft,;  am)  floweriiJg 
in  AprU  and  May, 

•    10.   R.  AV\iv\.C«}R  Smilh.     The  aciculiir-#pim^  QoosclK^rry. 

t4rmlifir»uim.    ' 
f^morngmr     ft.  > 

f.ngr<t*tmg.     Lf't    I  '    i. 


.;  Mid.  1  p.  jTk 
v.,rrf  tUylr.'i.  \\.  «♦»,  ffotL  Ft.  /»w#,,  t  p,  37. 
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Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Very  prickly.  Prickles  stipular,  3 — 5-parted,  Le«ir<efl 
rather  pubescent,  nearly  orbicular,  3 — 5-)obed.  Lol^es  b!untish,  deeply  ser- 
rated. Peduncles  usually  I -flowered,  bracteolate  in  the  middle.  Calyx 
canipanulute,  sDioothiiih.  Berries  bractlesa,  and»  as  well  as  the  styles,  quite 
glabrous.  Stem  erect,  or  procumbent.  Petals  white.  Berries  glabrous^ 
yellowish,  or  purplish;  sweet,  with  a  grateful  taste.  {Doui  jW//.,  iii.  p.  I7H.) 
A  native  of  Siberia,  on  stony,  rocky^  mountainous  places.  Plants  bearing 
this  name  are  in  the  Horticultural  bociety'*  Garden. 

■   II.  J?.  Grosslla'ria  L.     The  crwittwion  Gooseberry. 

HetUHfleatiOH.  Lio  Sp.,ti.  fi91.i  Smith'*  £ngl  Bo^t  ISse^  Ddfi'«  Mill,.ap.  179.;  Lodd.  Catted.  ISM. 

Symmymti,  R,  irva.cr1»|rt  «rf  PI  Dan.,aVy.  ^  Oro«ul4tk»  hir*Viu  MUL  CUct,,  Ko,  S-j  Jl.  UV*. 
crUpa  v*t-  S  Mtln  D  -  ^'  '  ^  t  p  408.,  PUnei  tcim.,  H».  -,  I'nhenj,  OtetAiff  aiM  rtc 
AiM-rA  of  EHf(l*nd;  Fe:ii  Gros«rt  if>  SfPt/tmd  .  OroseilJcr  ft  M^queiMU,  Fr.  j  Crlrelle 

it)  Pinimottti  gnnelitir  ,  Uer.;  Uv*  Spina.  liaL 

tifrioatkm.     U'ra-crfapa  s-n rough  grape.     f>.»i;rrvi.  i  corruption  "«' rr.'i'.r  HArr^,  frnm 

Uie  fruit  Iwinfi  fonnerly,  according  to  Oemra,  >  specific  agkin  itjc*.  at 

feapa.  U  KH  nbbrcriatwn  of   feabcrry.      Groin  iv  taken   fr'i  ,  nune 

Orouciller  A  Haqu^rcau  ii  froiD  the  Latin  oaroi-  *  ,  and  the  ukp  u  ruiC  a«  a 

Miucc  for  markc-rel.  HtAchclbecre  tiunidek  pritkly  iitiiy ,  ^jkI  Uva  Spin^  Un,  uiickly  grape. 
Gooacberry  li  from  gone  brrry,  frotn  trie  pncktineu  of  the  buib  nscmbiiug  that  or  the  gnnv^  or 
tuTEC  ;  or,  mure  i^roiMliljr,  frum  the  use  inadc  of  the  fruit  as  a  sauce  to  joung,  or  green,  gceae. 

F.iigravtHg.     Engl  Bot.,  I.  ISIS. 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Prickles  S  or  3  under  each  bud.  Branches  otherwtfie  smooch, 
and  spreading  or  erect.  Pedicels  I — :g-flowcred.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobcd,  rather 
villous.  Bractcas  close  together.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  retlexed  seg- 
ments, which  are  shorter  than  the  tube.  Petals  rounded  at  the  apex* 
glabrous,  but  bciirdcd  in  the  throat.  8t}  le  alwaya  beset  with  long  down. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  179.)  A  n.itive  of  Europe  and  Nepal,  in  woods  and 
hedges. 

Farietiei. 
«  K.  G,  2  (Tva-criupa  Smith  Engl.  R,  ii.  p.  333. ;  R.  U'va-crfspa  Ltn.Sp,, 

%92.,SvtUh  Engl.  Bot,,  I,  2057.;  U'va  crispa  Furh.  Hut.,  l,  I87.J 

U\a  spina   Math,  Vnfgr,,\.xAb\A.}.,  Blachv.   Hrrh.,  211.)    if. 

l^Va-crl.'ipu  var.  I  sylveatris  Bcrtandicr;  has  the  berries  smooth. 
«fc  R.  G,  3  jtpittnrUfima   Befl.  MSS.  haa  the  branches  thickly  beset  with 

spines. 
■  II.  G.  4  reclindtft  Berl.    MSS.;  R.  reclinatuin  TAn.  Sp,,  291.;    Oros- 

sularia  reclinuta  Afi/L  DkL,  No.  1. ;  has  the  branches  rather  prickly, 

and  rechnate. 

•  it  G.  5  Bctu-rmm  BerLMSS,}  i?*h^bridum  Blaster  Prim,  Ft.  GalL  Austr., 

p.  18(3. ;  bus  the  branches  prickly,  and  the  fruit  pubescent,  inter- 
mixed with  glandular  bristles.     Native  of  Cracow,  in  hedges, 
A  R.  G.  6  suhinertnit  Berl.  MSS.  —  Plant  neiirly  ghibroos.     Bark  smooth, 
brown.     Prickles  axillary.    Flowers  and  leaves  small.   Native  about 
Geneva.     Perhaps  a  subvariely  of  /?.  G,  reclinata. 

•  R.  G.  7  mncrucarpa  Dec,  Prod.»  iii.  p,  178.  —  Stigmas  often  longer  thnn 

the  petals.     Flowers  and  berries  large, 

•  R.  (/'.  8  braetcaia  Berl.  MSS.  —  Berries  clothed  with  2 — 4 — 5  straight, 

coloured,  nearly  opposite,  bracteas  and  bri&tlefi,  rescmliling,  .^cpuls, 
which  fall  off  before  the  berry  arrives  at  maturity.  (Don't  AfUL,  iii. 
p.  179.) 

OM(*r  Varieties.  We  have  little  doubt  tliat  the  greater  numlver  of  the  sorts 
described  in  this  ilivision  of  the  section  Grossulurlae  arc  only  wild  varieties 
of  the  common  pooseberrj.  Till  lately,  botanists  made  even  the  rotigh 
and  the  smooth-fruited  kinds  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry  two  distinrf 
species, ».«?  may  be  seen  by  the  synonymes  to  R.  irva-cris[)a  above ;  th<  u 
was  recorded  by  Withering,  that  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  would  pri' 
both  rough  and  smooth -fruited  plants.  If  varieties  were  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  sorts  in  cultivation,  they  would  be  found  almost  without  number. 
The  Ibllowini;  selection  of  garden  varieties  has  been  made  solely  with 
reference  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants  :  — 
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7*«  Sed  Champttgne^  or  Ironmonpef,  has  the  branches  erect  nnd  fnsti- 

giate,  nnd  will  t'onn  a  handi^oinc  bush,  6  f\.  or  7  ft.  high. 
IlwumatCx  Grrcn  Gage  u  a  most  vigorous- growing  plant,  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  aod  will  fonn  a  bush  10  i\,  hieh. 
The  Hf'd  Rote  is  a  vigorous-growing  biiKh»  with  a  pendulotis  head,  hut 
seldom  rising  higher  than  311.,  unless  traineu  to  a  stake  to  t»ome 
height  before  it  is  allowed  to  bninch  out, 
Drscripfion^  Geography^  S^r,     The  pooseberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  low 
Khrub,  var^nn;:  much  in  habit  and  ma<;nitudc*,  according  to  the  soil  nnd  si- 
tuation in  which   it   is  found.     Villars,  in  his  HutcHrc  da  P/aufct  du  Dau- 
phin^t  mentions  that  the  gooseberry  is  common  every  where  in  that  country; 
that  in  hedges  it  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  G  ft.,  with  large  villous  leaveit ; 
but  that  on  mountains  it  is  seldom  found   so  hin;h  as  2  ft.,  and  with  very 
rough  branches,  wholly  covered  with  yellowish  slifT  prickles.     In  England, 
the  cooseberry  is  found  on  old  walls,  in  woods,  and  in  hedges;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  ;  and,  though  undoubtedly 
naturalised  in  both  countries,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
aboriginal  in  cither.     It  is,  however,  truly  wild  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland^  more  particularly  in  the  Vataia  and  in  Piedmont,  where  it  is 
called  griselle,  and  where  it  is  found   in  copse-wood.s,  producing  a  small, 
I,  hairy  fruit.     The  common  gooseberry,  or  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it, 
)yle  observes,  is  found  in  the   Himalayas,  on  mountains  near  the  almost 
inaccessible  sources  of  the  Ganges.     There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
indigenous  in  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  botanists  under  various 
names.     Among  other  localities,  we  may  cite  as  one  the  rocks  about  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  whence  branches  and  ripe  fruit  have  been  sent  to  us.  When 
the  hush  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it   is  always  found  in  a  tolerabfy  dry 
and  loose  free  soil,  and  in  a  situation  rather  shady  than  otherwise;  unless 
we  except  the  instances  in  which  the  seeds  have  been  carried  bv  birds  to  the 
tops  of  walls,  the  summits  of  niins,  and  the  hollow  trunks  and  partially  de- 
cayed branches  of  old  trees.     In  the  famous  lime  tree  at  Neustudt,  in  Wur- 
teoiberg,  gooseberries  arc  grown  in  the  hollow  branches,  and  the  fruit  eold 
to  strangers,  as  mentioned  in  detail  in  p.  37:2. 

Hittory.  The  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients;  and  it  ia  uncertain  at  what  penod  in  modem  titucs  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Com- 
metUariet  oi  Matthiolus,  who  states  that  it  is  a  wild  fruit,  which  may  l»e  used 
medicinally-  Among  British  authors,  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Turner,  in  1573, 
and  afterwards  by  Parkinson  and  Gerard;  the  Uu>t  noticing  it  not  only  for 
it*  medicinal  properties,  but  for  its  use  in  cookery.  In  ihc  f  m  oi'  Du 

llamcl^  die  ^oosel>erry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cuUm  r  Paris  j 

but  he  says  it  was  to  be  found  in  nbundancc  in  hedges  :n!.i  ^    uce 

it  might  be  transplanted  into  ctdtivatcd  ^riMinds^lhi.'  bn;  k  I:  i   ;i:  xge 

of  not  being  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  rabbits,  ov\  att^uiaii  .>i  ,,>  |..  i.. rJcs^ 
The  Dutch  appear  to  have  been  the  firnt  who  brought  the  fruit  to  any  consi- 
dentble  nixe.  In  Lr*  Af^rtwrtt*  dr  tu  Vftrnpttftnt-,  publiHhfd  in  1730,  "  lea 
j0Osciltes  "  arc  said  to  be  nowhere  so  good  a^  in  notland;  nnd  directions 
wrc  given  for  propaijating,  training,  and  pnining  the  planL*.,  so  a.s  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  a  large  »ii«c,  which  vary  very  little  from  the  most  approvetl  prac- 
lice  oi  the  best  Lancashire  grower*  of  the  present  day  ;  un<l  accordinglv,  in 
the  KoHwau  Du  Uftmct,  it  is  stateil  that  M.  Oelauny  hivl  Hcen,  in  Holland, 
gooseberrien  as  large  as  plums,  Allioni,  in  his  Auciuarium  tul  Fiorerm 
Prdrmontonnm,  publlnhed  in  I7HJ),  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry  is 
eatable,  though  it  is  bomcwhat  astrlniieni;  but  that  it  ii  neel^rted  in  Pied- 
mont. In  Britain,  the  curliest  notice  of  the  culture  of  the  go  I  m  Kay, 
who  mentions  the  peorl  gooseberry  as  in  cultivation.  Tii  j>ciirs  to 
huve  been  in  little  esteem  in  England,  even  so  late  as  in  Mukt  >  ntnf,  though 
the  currant  wai  then  in  Aonie  repute;  and  in  the  same  work  it  is  ttnted.  that 
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BO  little  was  known  of  it  in  Parin,  that  the  Parisians  had  not  eTcn  an  appro- 

Eriate  name  for  it.  In  Britain,  it  has  certainlj  been  brought  to  its  nrescnt 
ighly  improved  state  by  the  Lancasihire  weavers,  a!>out  the  en<l  of  tne  Ittst 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  an<i  it  might,  pirobahly,  be  traced 
in  company  with  the  weavers,  from  Lancaiihire  to  Norwich,  luul  from  Nor^  irh 
back  to  the  Low  Countries,  which^  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  famous  for 
Its  culture.  At  present,  the  gooseberry  is  universally  cultivated  in  Britain, 
OS  one  of  our  mo?it  vnluable  table  and  culinary  fruits;  and  the  improved  Bri- 
tish varieties  arc  finding  their  way  throughout  the  continrat  of  Europe,  and 
that  of  North  America. 

Properties  and  U»ct.  The  unripe  fruit  was  formerly  employed,  in  France,  in 
cnlinary  prcjMimtions,  for  the  same  purposes  as  verjuice,  to  which  Du  llamet 
says  that  it  is  inferior,  from  its  peculiarly  herbaceous  taste.  (Jerard  rccoui- 
mcnds  the  unripe  fruit  to  be  used  in  broths,  instead  of  verjuice  ;  and  says  tliat 
the  ripe  berries,  if  eaten  by  themselves,  "  ingeiider  raw  and  colde  blootle,^ 
The  tender  leaves,  he  says,  if  put  into  a  salad,  are  good  for  curing  the  grjivj 
The  gooselwrry,  in  its  present  improved  state,  is  used  in  British  kitchens^ 
before  it  is  ripe,  for  tarts,  puddings,  sauces,  creams,  &r.,  and  for  preserving 
whole,  from  the  ]>eginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  becomej* 
rijie.  It  is  also  used  for  making  British  champagne,  or  green  gooseberry 
wme.  When  ripe,  it  js  hrought  to  the  dessert  till  the  end  of  August ;  and,  bv 
shading  the  Inishes  of  particular  kinds,  a  supply  may  be  kept  on  them  till 
(October  and  November,  and,  in  dry  autumns,  till  Christmas.  In  a  ripe  state, 
its  principal  culinary  uses  arc  for  making  jam  and  wine;  but  it  is  also  em- 
ployed for  tarts  nnd  puddings,  which  are  by  some  preferred  to  those  made 
of  green  goot^eberries.  Directions  for  making  gooseberry  wine  (together  with 
a  detail  of  the  crushing-press,  utensils,  &c.,  requisite  (or  making  the  British 
champagne)  will  be  found  in  the  Gnrd.  ncr^s  Alftgnzinc,  vol.  viii.  p.  180.  and 
p.  551. ;  and  in  the  same  volume  arc  also  directions  for  ninking  gooseLwrry 
hnmdy.  In  the  (tcnerul  Imh  x  to  the  fir>it  ten  volumes  of  the  (iardt-nvr^* 
Mfifioxhtr^  a  great  many  references  will  he  found  to  ju^icles  on  the  culture  of 
the  goosc!>crry,  and  on  the  different  purposes  to  which  its  fruit  is  applied  by 
British  housewives  ;  and  the  essence  of  the  whole  information  on  the  subject, 
contained  in  that  work,  will  l)e  given  in  our  Suburban  iiardcvrr.  As  we  are 
here  treating  of  the  gooseberry  solely  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  we  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  soil,  situation,  and 
culture  of  a  shrub  so  easily  managed. 

a.  SorU  of  Gooseberries  behut^rng  t^  Division  A,  tei/A  grecnith  ithite  Fhnrrrt, 
irftich  nre  rtof  yri  infroducrd, 

R.  Mj^kfWM  Hnok. ;  /t.  MTititWc  Dttufil.  MS  ^  /l.ti 
■trait  rnrvly  prickly,  and  the  fruit  rcM-iiiblinii  n  rr>: 
HuroM,  «n»l  m«y,  wr  think,  be  crmfulerwl  a*  n  inr. 

11    —^■--'•'-■■'■■■r^   Michx.  I"'l,  Bor,   Amcr.,   i  mr   n,me«  nmrfy  nvillary,  tho  IcAVc* 

nrnr  .nd  Ibf  Ix'rricis  tmrmth.     i  litivhiKh  tnrtuiilain*  «r  Cmroliiia. 

U  \dam*  iDoH'x  Mill,  iH.  \y  :  ii/ir  prit:kl<'».  athI  ^^lolxtl  kavM.     It  U  « 

nativv     .  •■  ,.-tij.  and  "jierhaii*  only  a  «iln,.,,.  .,  ...  ..    (i.  L'^va.rrisjw." 

tt.  cutut/oimm  lluit  ct  Pav,,  iitoI  IL  riteuJI^$Hm  Huok.  et  Am.,  ars  (Itawrribed,  in  Doo't  MU/fr.  m 
naUvcs  of  South  Americ*.  with  the  hjOiit  of  ft.  G.  U  ira^ii»piL 


/  fJ.  /?«#/.,  odiL  9.  p.  50. ;  hat  Uic 


rry.     n  i«  found 


about  I.aKi!> 


B,    FtoiPfTi  t'fd. 


»  12,  R.  sfEcio'suM  Pttrtfi*     The  &howy-^oiva-ed  Gooseberry, 

Jdentifteahon,    Vunh  F1.  Atucr.  So|»t.,  5.  n  711. ;  Dec.  Frod.,  3.  p.  ♦:«.  ;  Don'*  MilK,  3.  i>  ]>W 
Syncmymfr.    B.  itainlnetiin  Smith  tn  fift-rM  tVrt.,  /)<*■.  Pr^.,  'J.  p.  477.  ?  ft.  fiji-h*»«7rfn  Fl  M 

ir.  uwL.  BerUndicr  Mem  S^k-.  Phv*.  (5cti  ,  ,1  p.ir»  i  p.  43.  t  .(. ;  n.  triaoiriirium  A/rMsirt. 
EHgrarrngi,     ?  H.   Me».^  uii  un^.Hbliihcd  figure;  Mem.  Soc.   Phy*.   Gt-n.A  nnrt'..L  I  J.  ;  Sur. 

OanL,  id  scr.,  L  149. ;  and  nur  /<>■  7& 

Sprc.  Char.,  ^c.  Shrub  prickly.  Prickles  infra-nxillpry,  triple.  Branches 
his[)id.  Leaves  with  petiole  short,  and  disk  wedge-shaped  at  the  bfi&e, 
rounded  at  the  outer  end,  indistinctly  3-lobed,  incisel)  crcnato,  glabrous, 
and  nerved.  Petluncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bearinij  I— a  flowers. 
Pedicels  and  gcrmen.s  hairy  with  glandcd  hairs.     Braiteivs  rounded  t.r  very 
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obluae^  Flowcn  of  a  deep  red.  Calyx 
cvliiidrical,  4-parte<l ;  the  lohes  ob- 
long, olitusc.  PetaU  of  the  length  of 
the  lobe*  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4 ; 
ill  length  doable  that  of  the  cjdyx.  Fi- 
Uments  red.  Style  as  long  as  the 
■teinens,  sunple,  red.  ( D^c.  Prod,,  iii. 
p,  477,,  under  li.  slainineum;  and 
I*.  479.,  under  R.  speciosum.)  A  native 
of  America,  on  the  western  coast,  und 
of  Culifornia,  on  the  authority  of  M 
Menaics,  who  first  discovered  it  there. 
Introduced  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
in  lHi9,  luui  now  to  be  met  with 
nairly  in  all  good  collections.  The 
shining  leaves  and  large  crimson  glit- 
tering blos&omfl  (resembling  Uiose  of 

ir  .... 


the  fuchsia)  of  this  species  render 


a  most  desirable  acc^uit>it)on  to  the  flower-garden  ami  shrobbcry.  The 
leaves,  in  favourable  situations,  are  frequently  retained  during  jL,'r'e»t  part 
of  the  winter;  so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  ixs  an  evergreen. 
It  will  grow  by  cuttings  of  the  old  or  young  wood,  but  not  so  readily  aa 
most  other  specie* ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  meneraliy  propn^atwl  l>y  pegging 
down  the  shoots  quite  flat,  and  covering  them  with  an  inch  of  soil^ai*  recom- 
mended for  the  propagation  of  the  common  plum  for  stocka.fp.  01*0.)  When 
plants  are  wanted  expetliliously,  this  ought  to  be  done  in  u  pit,  or  bed  of 
earth  coveretl  with  a  frame,  to  which  heut  can  be  applied  bjy  linings.  Plauts 
of  this  Hpccicjs  do  not  grow  so  r«)rully  a»  most  others  ol  the  gooseberry 
sectionj^;  aild  their  branche»  nrch  over  and  droop  in  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  display  the  flowers  to  advnntiige,  unless  the  branches  are  rnlscd  at 
least  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  For  tins  reason,  the  plant  oii£;ht  cither  to 
be  grown  on  elevated  rockwork,  or  trained  to  an  e%fmliir  or  wall ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  heiglit,  the  lateral  shoots  muy 
lie  allowed  to  protrude  from  the  espalier  or  wall,  when  they  will  di>|»l;is 
their  flowers  to  very  great  advantage.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we  should  not  think  that  this  specie?,  as 
a  detached  bush,  will  att^iin  a  greater  height  thmi  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nursericA,  2i.  Gd.  each. 

a.  Sort*  of  Goo9ebcfrie€  not  yet  inirodNced  belonging  to  the  SttbMertion  having 

fed  Floufcrt, 

n    Mm^^Ah  Ptrrtk,  »  f?WMr   9mffk.  •*  a  rmtivt  of  C«Mforinii,  »l  Port  TrliUdMl,  wltich  «p|iMn 

>     nf  the  tnoUMl*iii»  of  Mv&ieo,  at  «n  vler«linn  of 
I  arm,  «iid  the  |>«duuclCi  vfry  thort  muI  i-BQwvtoL 


J  ii.    BoinfcAi-jmm  Dec 


Sect.  Char.     Frtiit  tli*(poscd  in  racemes  ;  the  plants  having  the  nrickJcs  ul  the 
•dinir  section  (Grossularia),  and  the  nKciiioHc  flowern  oi  the  following 


'laois  mterrnediate  between 


prececnng 

iectinn  {Hibisia).  {Don't  AliU.,  ill.  p.  185.) 

UDOseberries  and  currants. 

•  13.  /?.  ORIENTALS  Poir,    Tlic  Eastern  Curmnt-tike  Ooofcebtrry. 

.Minu^catiim.    Poir,  EocycL  ^ufvL.ft  p  8HL  ;  D«r  Art..  'X  jv  88.  j  Dori'i  Mill.,  a  p^  W' 

Spee,Char,^Sfv.     Plant  rather  prickly.     Leaves  :i—.!>-lobed,  somewhat  reni* 

formly  orbicular,  cut,  hairy;  lobes  rather  deep,  obtiiM*.      Petioles  hairy. 

Haccmcs  erectish,  few-flowcre<l,     Bract«a;«  longer  iJian  the  flowers.    Style 

bifid  at  thti  apex.     Flower*  greenish  yellow.     Fruit  like  those  oi  the  ciir- 
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rant.  (Don't  Mil!.,  iil.  p.  J85.)     A  native  of  Syria.  A  shrub,  growing  from 
4ft.  to  6  ft.  high  ;  tiowuring  in  April  and  May;  introduced  in  1824* 

»  14.  /f,  saxa'tile  Po//.     The  rock  C'Hrmn/-/Mr  Gooseberry. 

Idmtification.    Pall.  No*,  Act  Pdr.,  10.  p.  726, ;  Uou'i  Mill..  3.  |k  185. 
Svmmjfme.     >  R.  aliilnum  Stevfrt   hi  Pali-  l^ortt.  B<ytr,,  7,  p.  34&. 
EmgrawHS.    Led.  FL  Koct.  AIL  IIL.  t.  '£39. 

Spec.  Char,,  \Sfc.  Pricklts  scattered.  Leaves  roundisb-cuneiforni,  bluntly 
3-iobed.  Ractiniea  erect.  Bracteas  linear,  shorter  than  the  pediceb. 
Calyx  flat,  scabrous.  Se(Ji!l»  small,  of  a  Hvid  greeu  colour.  Flowers 
ainall,  greenish  purple.  Petals  apathulate.  Berricii  smooth,  globose,  bracts 
less,  dark  purple  when  mature,  full  of  edible  pulp,  nu-elv  so  loree  as 
common  currants,  but  like  them.    (Dont  MilL,  iii.  p.  18o,)     A  native  of 


t: 


Siberia.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.     Introduced  in  1819. 

•  15.  R.  Diaca'ntma  L.JSL     The  twin-pricklod  Currant-Hke  Gooseberry. 

Idtntification,    Lin.  fli-  Su]>p\  ,p.  1j7  ;  Berlmndlcr  In  Mem 


i, 


iSec.  I'rod.,  J.  t«  47U.  ; 
t  S.   r,  81  : 


723 


Soc'  Phv».  G«Ti.,  J  pan  iM.  2. 
Lodd.  Cat ,  cd.  18JG. 
Ei^ifvingt.     Mem   Sot-   Phyi.  G«n.,  3.  p»M  2. 
Schmidt  Bauio.,  t.  97. ,  abU  otir/%.  7^ 

Spec,  Char,, Sfc,  Stipular  prickles  twin.  Leaves 
with  a  diiik  shorter  man  the  petiole,  and 
wedge-shaped,  perfectly  glabrous,  ajid  parted 
into  3  lobes  which  are  dentate.  Flowers 
upon  long  pedicels  in  long  upright  rucemea. 
Bracteos  the  length  of  the  flowers.  Setjals 
rounded,  yellowisli.  Petals  small,  roundish. 
Berry  ovate  or  globose,  red.  {Dei'.  Frwi,, 
iii.  p.  479.)  A  native  of  rocky  places  in 
Dahuria  and  Sil»eria.  Introduced  in  1781  ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and 
lowering  in  May  and  June.  This  is  a  very 
distinct  sort,  easily  known  by  ita  cuni^ted 
leaves  and  yellowitih  flowers.  In  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  collection  there  is  a  fastigiate- 
growing  variety. 

*  16.  H.  LAcu'sTRB  pair.    The  !ake-«rf<?  CurrantJikc  Gooseberry. 

J.fentrficatioH,    Poir.  EncjcL  SuppU,  2.  p.  &5fi.  j  Dec,  Prod..  3.  p.  47^  i  Diwt'*  MiH  ,  5  p.  17a 
^noR^mtt.    ?It.  flxyacantbiildw  MkJu,  ft4>r.  Sor.  Am*-r.,  1,  MUj  H  vchinWum  D<mglm  MS. 
Emff-attmg,    QMtfif.  724. 

Spec,  Char,t  ^c.  Infra-axillary  prickles  tna- 
nifold ;  the  jitem  hispid  with  mintite 
prickles.  Leaves  lobeJ  beyond  the  mid- 
dle; glabrous  beneath,  rather  pilose  above. 
Petioles  villous.  Peduncles  ?  upright, 
Prcflexed,  bearing  2 — 3  fluwera  upon  his- 
pid pedicels.  Flowers  small,  yellowish 
green.  Germen  hispid.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iii. 
p.  47B.)  A  native  of  moist  places  in 
Canada  and  Virginia.  The  flowers  are 
those  of   the   currant,  and  the   prickly 

stems    those   of    the    gooseberry.      The    J^J^S^M^i^^i^  784 

fruit  is  about  the  size  of  black  currants, 
in  pendulous  racemes,  purplish  black, 
shining,  clothed  with  hairs,  and  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste.  Introduced  in  1812; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft,,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  (Hook,  FK 
B(tr,  Amrr.)  8ir  VV.  J.  Hooker  adds  that  '*  the  R,  echinatuiri  of  Mr* 
Douglas  does  not  difl^er  in  any  particular  from  /?.  lacustre.'* 
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Kib^sia  Dec.     Currants, 


Orappcf,  or  O 


Ribe»  ip.  Lim,  and  oUktra ; 
roHcilkr  commun,  Fr. ; 


Job«nni4l>eej-e.  Grr. 


■nd  RibiB  S(»cb 
itwotD,  Duich. 


GraMillcf  en 


SrcL  Char.  Shrubs  unarmed.  Racemes,  for  the  most  part^  iniinv-flowered. 
Leaves  plicate-  Calyx  cainpanulate  or  cylindrical.  {DorCt  AFtU,^  lii.  p.  185.) 
Shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  are  without  prickles,  and  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  currant  more  than  those  of  the  goose- 
berry. 

A.  Fhweri  grecniihf  or  greenuh  t/e/hwt  or  reddish ;  and  Fruit,  m  a  uiUd 
Statc^  red. 

•  17.  R,  RU^BRUM  L.     The  common  red  Currant. 

ttiom     Lin.  Sp.  «<)0. ;  Dk,  Prod..  3.  p.  481 1  Don'c  Mill. A  fh  187  :  Lodd.  C«L  cd.  18SB. 
oet.    R.  vitlKArv  N.  Dm  Ham. ;    OroweUler  ooiataun.  Fir.  ;   gemeiDe  Jo>i«nnl«tHF«r«,  Gfr.  j 
AaUctwiJ  Uaom,  Dutch. 
Smgravimgi.     Woodv.   Med.  Iki(..t.74^;  fl  Dan.  <)l>7.i  Rlmekw,  Hetb.  t  •2&5.;  Smith  EnfL  hot, 

u  i?aa    *' 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3 — 5-lobed,  pubescent  beneath, 
when  young,  uaualiy  rather  tomcntosc,  gmbrous  above.  Racemes  drooping, 
Bractcas  ovate,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  flatly  campanulate, 
spreading.  Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  obcordate.  Fruit  quite  glabrous.  Flowers 
ycllowisn.  (Doii'*  Mill.^  xx\.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  in 
woods;  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  MacJsenzie;  found  iu 
mountainous  woodn,  especially  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland^ 
about  the  hanks  of  rivers ;  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees;  in 
the  Isle  of  Isla,  and  in  Culross  woods,  Scotlmid.  A  shrub,  growing 
from  4  ft,  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Vwitlict,     De  Candolle  rives  the  following  forms  of  this  species  : — 

A  R.  r.    I  a^/vntre  Dec.  FI.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  406. —  Leaves  and  berries  antall. 

Lobes  of  leaves  short. 
m  R.  r.  2  hortinae  I>ec.,  L  c;  R,  riibrum  Low.  Kquv.  Diet,,  iii.  —  Leaves 
large,  sometimes  variegated.     Berries>  sweeter  and  larger  than  in 
viur.  \,     Cultivated  in  gardens, 

•  R.r,3cdrruum  Bed.   MSS.   ex  Dec.    Prod.,  iiLp.  481.;  R.  rubruiu 

domcsticum  2  baccis  c&rneis  HW/r.  Sched.,  p.  106. —  Leaves  rather 
tomentose  beneath.  Sepals  red.  Cells  of  anthers  distant.  Berries 
pale  red. 
a  R.  r.  4  mrirgdium  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p. 48 1.,  Wallr.,  I.  c,  has  the  bcrnoi 
beautifully  variegated ;  or,  rather,  dii>tinctly  striped  with  white  and 
red.  In  cultivation  in  Austria,  and  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 
every  collection,  from  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its  fruit. 

•  R.  r.  5  dihum  Desf.  Cat.  Bot.,  p.  164.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p»  40.,  Wallr. 

Sched.,  p.  106.,  Berl..  I.  c.,t.  2.  f.  15.  —  Berricii  while. 

•  R.  r.  ii/ltliit  litieu  variegdtU  Du  Uam.  has  the  leaves  variefated  with 

yellow,  and  the  fruit  red. 

•  R.  r,  7  folia  d/6<t  vnricgritia  Du   Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  witl» 

white,  and  the  fruit  while. 
Dricriptitm,  The  common  red  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  like  all  plants  the 
seeds  of  which  are  of  easy  dissemination  by  birds,  varies  exceedingly  in  habit 
and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil,  elevation,  and  latitude  in  which  it 
ba{}{>ens  to  spring  up.  On  mountains,  among  rocks,  it  is  scarcely  a  foot  higli, 
with  finely  cut  leaves;  and  is  known  by  botanists  un  '  -  *^'  vme  of  R.  nlpinum 
piunilura.  (Seefg.  72(y.  p.  979.)  In  more  favourable  i  fonn»  a  lifjiicous 

Buitigiatc  bu8h*6  ft.  or  6  ft.  hi|xl>,  under  the  forni  ot  ...  ., urn  (see  ft,tj.728.  in 

p.  9H<).)  ;  and,  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  becomes  a  spreadm^  bush,  with  vigorous 
•hoots,  and  leaves  twice  the  si/c  of  those  it  produce*  m  a  wiM  Htatc,  The 
common  red  currant  is  comraonlv  treated  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  Hnecies; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  R.  pctrae'um,  H.  spicalum,  R.  alj»inum. 
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R,  prostrAtum^  and  se\'eral  other  botanical  species,  indicated,  in  the  foUowing 

pages,  by  un  r  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  nam^,  are 
eaaentially  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  from 
ft  study  of  the  plants  in  the  very  excellent  collections  of  this  genua  which  are 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs^ 
Loddiges. 

Orography.  The  red  currant,  including  those  forms,  or  botanical  species, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  likely  to  be  only  varieties  of  it,  is  a  native 
of  many  ports  of  Europe,  of  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and  of  North 
Americn.  In  Britain,  Jl.  rubruni,  H.  ulpinum,  and  R.  petra'^uin  are  found  in 
woods  or  hedges,  in  various  situations,  where,  in  all  probability^  the  seeds 
have  been  carried  by  birds.  In  Ireland,  the  red  currant  is  also  found  wild  in 
various  places,  as  it  is  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  it  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  arctic  circle ;  and  it  h  frequent  in  tireece,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Tar- 
tary ;  and,  according  to  Roylc,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  R.  pctrae^um  ^which 
we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  forma  of  the  red  currant)  is  found  in  situations 
from  StK)0  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea. 

Huioiy.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  red  currant,  any  more  than  that  they  were  with  the  gooseberry ;  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  currant  which  must  have  been  conspicuous  uhen 
ripe,  and  the  grateful  acid  taate  of  which  must  have  been  found  refreshing  in 
a  warm  climate,  could  escape  the  iKHicc  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  was  produced.  The  probability  is,  that  the  ancients  knew  thia 
fruit,  though  mudem  botanists  have  not  been  able  to  ideutify  it  among  the 
plants  mentioned  by  Cireek  and  Roman  authors.  In  France,  the  red  currant 
fecems  to  have  attracted  notice  long  before  the  gooseberry,  and,  till  a  very 
late  period,  to  have  been  much  more  valued  than  that  fruit.  Both  seeoi  to 
have  been  first  improved  by  cultiii'ation  in  Holland ;  whence  the  principal  va- 
rieties in  Europe  have  been  procured.  In  England,  the  currant  is  mentioned 
by  Gerard,  who  distinguishes  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blacky 
and  gives  their  French  and  Gt-nnan  names.  None  of  them,  he  says,  grow 
wild  with  us ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  growing  plentifully  in  majiy  gardens, 
especially  the  red  and  the  white.  Till  lately,  there  were  scarcely  any  varietieB 
of  the  red  or  the  white  currant  to  be  found  in  gardens;  but,  since  the  cora- 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  a  great  many  new  sorts  have  been  raised 
from  seed ;  and  there  arc  now  ten  excellent  kinds  in  British  gardens ;  the 
best  of  which  are,  Wiimot's  red,  the  Dutch  white,  and  the  large  ch«mpiigne. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  currant  consist 
in  its  allaying  thirst,  and  lessening  an  increased  secretion  of  the  bile; 
and,  in  cc.isemience  of  the  first  of  these  properties,  it  is  frequently  given 
in  fevers.  The  juice  makes  a  pleasant  acid  in  punch;  and,  mixed 
with  water,  forms  a  common  and  very  agreeable  beverage,  under  the  name  of 
eau  de  groeseilles,  in  Paris.  Sirop  tie  grossetlles  is  another  well-kuown 
French  preparation  oi  this  fruit ;  and,  in  England,  currant  jelly  is  equally 
well  known.  Currants  are  employed  for  culinary  purposes  in  tart*  and  pucl- 
dings  ;  but  they  are  usually  mixed  with  other  fruits,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
ttsed  in  an  unripe  state.  When  rt{ie^  they  make  an  excellent  wine,  which  is 
a  great  favourite  in  farm-houses,  and  with  most  persons  who  reside  in  the 
country,  and  like  sweet  home-made  wines.  The  best  varieties  are  brouglu  to 
the  dessert,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  some.  The  season  when  the  fruit 
ripe  is  about  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July;  and,  by  havmg  plants 
trained  on  the  north  face  of  a  wall,  or  by  covering  the  trees  or  cispaliers 
growing  iis  bushes  in  the  open  garden  with  matting,  uiey  may  be  kept  fit  for 
the  table  till  Christmas. 

The  Propaeati<m^  CultHre^  4"^.,  of  the  currant,  for  its  firuit,  will  be  found 
given  at  lengtn  in  our  Eficyc/ofxrdia  of  Gardtithtg^  and  in  our  Suhurban  Crnr. 
dcnrr.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  the  common  routine  of  culture  preticribed  fiot 
the  genus  may  be  followetl. 
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m  ItJ.  R.  (r.)  am'i^num  L.    The  alpine  red  Citrram. 

Jdtni^emtiom.  lin.  Sp.,  &l.j  BrrUndlrr  lii  Mtm.  Sor. 
Phjrx.  Gen.,  3.  pan  8  ;  Dec,  Proil,  ^,  |v  i80.  ^  iJun't  UilL, 

£%rrM«w»  M^m.  Soc  Phri.  Ocn  .  ,t  p«n  f ,  (,  8.  r.  9. ; 
JMn.  AvMtr.,  L  t.47.i    Scbuikdt  lt«um.»  t  »h ;  and  our 

fi/vt^.  Char^t  Sfc.  Leaves  with  3 — 5  lobes,  ob- 
tuse*, hairy  above,  shining  beneath.  Racemes 
grouped,  Bracttas  lanceolate,  inflated,  spa- 
ringly gLindulosc,  mostly  larger  than  the 
flowers.  PelttU  minute,  as  if  in  abortion. 
Anthers  more  or  less  sessile.  Styles  con- 
nate. Berries  red.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4S0,) 
A  native  of  the  alps  of  Europe  and  Siberia; 
and  found,  in  Britain,  in  woods,  both  in 
Enghind  and  Scotland. 

Varietiet.    Berlnndier  haa  described  two  forms  of  the  species,  and  Dr.  Li'ndlcy 
has  iMlded  a  proper  variety. 

■  R.  (r.)  a.    I  ithUc  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4^0.;  7?. 

dioicum  M(tnch  A/e/A.  ~  Flowers  many  in  a  raceme,  and  densely 

dis)>osed,  Hat,  destitute  of  a  germen,'  soon   fulling  off,     Antlieri* 

almost  sessile,  acute,  bearing  pollen.  {Der.  Frcxi,,  iii.  p.  480.) 
R.  (r.)o.  2  baccijhrum  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  |08.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii,  p.  4*S0. 

—  Flowers  few  in  a  rncenre,  rather  salver^bnped.      Anthers  upon 

obvious  filamentH,  ?  imper- 
fect.   Style  bifid  to  a  small       |ii^  7S0 

extent.      Germen  obvious. 

{Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4^0.) 
R.  (r.)  a.  3  purtu/nm  Lindl.  in 

Hort.  Trans.,  vii.    n.  244. ; 

and  our  fig.  7*6.  —  In  every 

respect    the   same   as   the 

species,  but  not  one  third 

of  the  size,  never  exceeding 

2  ft.  in  height,  even  when 

cultivated  in  gardens.    The 

leaves  are  deeply  cut,  the 

flowers  small,  and  the  fruit  seldom  produced. 
R,  (r.)  a.  4  /aim  variegdtu  Hort.  has  vari^ated  leaves.     There  is  a 

plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  flardcn, 

•  VJ.R.  (a.)  PKTR-E^uii  Wulf.    The  rock  red  Currant. 

Wult  If*  Jaeq.  Mlit.  «-  pu  36. ;  Ooft'*  MUL*  3.  u  )K7. 
Vt.  alpiiium  DHark  Atntergm.t  V-  KM^i   ^^  ««ony.l«ft*ed  Currant.   Uio  red  Mat»»»- 
r4wTal  Currant. 

En|iB«L,LT05Li  Bcri.,  L  c .  L  S.  f.  l«.  {  Jaeq.  leoa,  1 1 M  ;  maAQurJ^.W. 

^^f>ec,  Ckar.^  Sfc.  Leaves  acuminated,  3 — 6- 
lobed,  rather  cordate,  deeply  serrated,  on 
long  petioles,  pilose  above.  Racemes  m— l^  -^ 
erect,  crowded,  rather  pubescent.  Brae-  Q^Vjp^  ^  ^^ 
teas  shorter  than  the  pe*Jicel.  Sepal>»  ob- 
tuie.  Petals  obcordate,  small,  white.  Ber- 
ries large,  deep  red,  with  an  acid  taste. 
Fruiting  racemes  pendulous.  {Don't  Miif., 
iii.  187.)  Native  of  the  alps  of  Carinthio, 
Savoy,  and  on  almost  all  the  mountains  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  Etigliuul,  it 
is  found  near  Eggle&lon  and  IJonsclifle,  in 

the  county  of  Durham ;  and  in  Siotswoo4  '  *^ 
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Dean,  Northumberland.     A  shrub,  growing  3  tt,  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering 
in  May. 

m  20,  B.  (b.)  spica'tum  Roht,     The  sp^ked'Jiowered  red,  or  Tree,  Currant, 

Un^fieatiom.    Bob*,  in  lio-  Tm».,  3.  p. MO.  t  91. ;  Smilh  EhfL  llot»  t  IfiSa  -,  Belt,  L  cl,  C  2.  C  I&  ^ 
Don't  MUL.  3,  p,  VSl, 

Stiti»ii>timt-     i't>«  Tree  Curmnt.  

iSigratiMff.    Lin.  Ttani.,  3.  p.  aiO.  t.  SI. ;  E/ii«l.  Bot,  L  tSW. 


BetL,i.e.,tfiLC16. 
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ua6  tw  fig^yn^ 


Spec,  Char,,  ^c.      Leaves  roundish- 
cordate,  3 — 5*lobcd,  covered  with 
soft  hairs  above,  and  with  toinen- 
tuin    beneath.        Racemes     erect. 
Flowers  more  or  less  [)ediccllate. 
Bracteas  obtuse,  tomentose,  much 
ahorter  than  the  pedicels,  Sepala 
roundish-cuncated.     Petals  oblong. 
Styles  bifid.    Berries  glabrous,  glo- 
bose, and  in  colour  and  taste  re- 
sembling those  of  R.  riibruni.     The        ^^ 
tree  currant  atfords  a  fruit  rather  j^rtl^^ 
smaller,  and  more  acrid,  than  the  U=> 
common  red  currant ;  but  by  cross-  V 

ing  and  cultivation  it  might,  no  doubt, 

be  greatly  improved ;  and,  from  its  compamtively  tree-like  habits,  m^ht  be 
a  more  convenient  fruit  shrub  in  respect  to  the  crops  around  it.  (D<m*t 
MiiLfi\\,  \>.  1 87. J  Native  of  the  north  of  England,  in  woods  near  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire,  and  between  Piersbridge  and  Gwnford  in  Durham.  A 
shnib,  varying  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May. 

*  21.  ^.  (r.)  carpa'thicum  Kit,     Tlie  Carpathian  r^d  Currant. 

IdentMaatiim.  Kit.  in  Schulta  CEftr,  Fl.,  S.  ihL  1.  p.  ^yi. ;  et  R(Fin.  et  SohutM  Sytt.S.  p.  4S&  ;  Doo'v 

Mill.,  Jw  p,  1B7. 
$lftnmirWH.    H.  Acerritnuni  Huchetcr  Ba-tm.  et  SthufUt,  I  c. 

Spec,  Char. ^  S^c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  5-1  obed,  cordate.  Racemes  pendulous, 
and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pubescent.  Peiids  flattish,  smaller  than  the 
calyx.  (Do7i's  Milt,,  iii.  p.  1»7.)  Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  /it.  ruKnun 
Native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.     A  shrub,  growing  4 ft.  high. 

•  22.  i?.  (ft,)  MULTiFLo^RUia  K'U,     The  raany-flowercd  red  Currant. 

J4entiflMtim.    Kit.  in  Ra-m.  «t  »chulte«  9y   .,  5.  p.  493.,  but  not  or  H.  B.  H  Kutith ;  Siv»  Bot 

Mm..  £}fiH  ;  Bcrl..  I.  c,  I.  w',  f  11,  i  lion'i 

Mill.  X  p  187 
a^mmpntf.    Jfi.  ■iiicltum  SeMtUtes  (Ettr,  Ft, 

«d.  I.  P.  iia, 
Eniravkigi.    Bat  Mag  .  t.  23fiS,;  BcrL.L 

e-.tet  Il-i  »ndourj!(«  729. 

Spec,  Char,,  4"c,  Leaves  5-lobed, 
cordate,  tomentose  beneath. 
Racemes  very  long,  pendulous, 
drooping.  Bracteas  shorter 
than  the  flowers.  Petioles 
length  of  leaves.  Petals  wedge- 
shaped.  Styles  bifid,  and  some- 
times distinctly  trifid.  (Don* 
MiU,,\n.  p.  187.)  Native  of 
Croatia.  Intro<luced  in  1822. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  heii^ht 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ;  rtowering 
in  April  and  May,  The  long  racemesof  flowers,  the  vigorous  irrowth  of  the 
shootK,  the  large  leaves,  and  the  luxuriant  habit  of  the  plant,  altogetlier  render 


729 
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this  a  ver^'  ornamental  .sort.  From  the  luiuriance  of  tlie  flowen  And  leaves^ 
Olid  of  the  plant  genemtl)-,  fniit  is  seldont  produced  ;  and.  whrn  it  npprars, 
it  is  generally  of  small  size.  On  account  of  the  gracci'n Incus  of  the  lotig 
drooping  racemes  of  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 


^  23.  R*  (r.)  PBoct/MBENS  PafK     The  procumbent  red  Currant. 

Z  f>.36.  I  TtS.  i    Ait  Hart  Kcw.,  i  pi  -tl  ;  j^ 

413.  r-ij 


JdentificgtioH.    PilL  Fl  Rm* 

Don'*  Mill,  Jl  |i.  19& 


nK$      P»ll.  Fl.  Rom. 


i.  p,  :i5.  t  (j&  ;  isul  OUT  JSg.  790. 


^'Jf .  P 


Sjwr,  Chftr.,  tfc.  Leaves  bluntly  lohetl;  lobes  serrated, 
lateral  ones  a  little  cut.  Racemes  erect.  Peduncles 
long,  setaceous.  Segments  of  the  limb  of  the  flower 
pubc*cent,  aciitc»  of  n  puriilish  colour.  Anthers  hiirdly 
rtsiiig  from  the  calyx.  Flowers  fintti^h.  Berries  very 
fratelul  to  the  tiiate,  rufesccnt  when  ripe.  (Don'*  MiJ/., 
m.  p.  ll?<j. )  A  native  of  Siberia,  in  moist  shady  places. 
A  procumbent  shnib,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Intro- 
duced in  1804.  The  plant  to  which  this  name  is  at- 
tached in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs  is  the 
Ji,  prostrutum  described  below,  which  inducer  us  to 
think  that  the  two  alleged  species  may  possibly  be  the 
some  thing. 


The  prostrate  reil  Currant. 


|i.  9,,  SehmkU  Baum  ,  I.  i^. 
i.  L £ :  BerL.  1. c.  1 2.  1 18.;  SeJimiill« 


^  24.  7f,  (a,)  PltogTRAS'tJil  Lm. 

lURL,  1  96. ;  and  witflg.  isi. 

Spec,  Chwr.t  ifc.  Leaves  deefily  conlatc,  5— 7-lobed, 
glabrous.  Lobes  acutely  cut',  doubly  serrate,  noticed 
on  both  .surfaces.  Racemes  erect,  loose,  slender. 
Bracteas  small,  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels, which  arc  beset  with  glandular  bristles.  Calvx 
rotate.  Germens  and  berricn  beset  with  glundufar 
bristles.  Berries  large  and  reddi»h.  (Dons  AIUU  i"- 
n.  186.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort;  a  native  of 
Newfoundland,  throughout  ('unada,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  prostrate  slirub,  flow- 
ering in  April  and  May.    Introduced  in  iBli. 

jk  R.  (r.)p,2  l/txijlnrum ;  R.  affi'ne  Dougt.  AfSS, ;  R.  laxiflAnim  Puttk 
FL  Amer.  Srjtt.^  \\.  p.  731.  —  Racemes  pubescent.  Pedicels  divaricate. 
A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

m  25.  R,  (a)  RicsiNo'suii  Puruh,     The  resinous  red  Currant. 

Hentifieatbm.    Punh  V\.  Amcr.  hepL,  t-  p.  1631  j  Don'i  Mill,  3.  p  iKfi. 
Bol.  M*|-,  L  lasJk  i  Bcrl.,  1.  c,  I.  8.  f.  la  ',  iiui  our  At-  ^^1- 


Mmgrmmingt. 
Spec.  Ckar.f  ^c. 


All  herbaceouH  parts  of  the  shnib  bear  hairs     732 


r 

L( 
Hacemes  erect.  Calyx  flnttiah.  Petals  bluntly  rhomboid. 
Bracteas  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow.  ?  Berry  hairy  ami  retl.  Perhaps  the  flowers  are 
dioecious.  Very  like  R.  olpinum,  (Doti'a  iMiU^  i\\,  p.  1h«>. ) 
A  native  of  Sloriii  America,  00  the  niounuiins.  A  «hrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  1\.  to  5  1^. ;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.    Introduced  in  1  boo, 

.jt  26.  /?.  (b.)  Tai'rtotn  Mtthx,    The  tri6d-m/vr»^  rcil  Currant, 

Miehx.  Fl  BoF   Am*r  ,  I  |t  110.  i  Oon'i  Uttt,  t  p  lAl 
HT   4 
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'ork.     A  shrubj,  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in 


!^c,  Chw.,4*^,  Leaves  mnooth,  moderately  lobed.  Itacemes  looseljr  maiij- 
floweored,  pubescent.  Flowers  shirIK  Culycine  segioents  rather  trilid. 
Berries  hairy,  red.  Lobes  of  leaves  actitif>h.  liaccines  weak,  nearly  like 
those  of  iif,  rubruni,  but  the  flowers  smaller.     Petals  purplish ,  '     '  ite, 

roundeil  at  the  apex.  (Don*  Mtll.^  ill.  p.  180.)  Perhaps  this  is  ^s. 

R.  prostr^tuin.  A  native  of  North  America,  near  Quebec,  and  «i  i  liii<>.»ii*8 
Buy.  A  prostrate  iihrub ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introditced 
m  18^3. 

■  27,  R,  (r.)  ALntNE*RVLiM  Michx.     Tlic  vrhite-ncnred-i^ranre/ red  Currant. 

Idti^tHlaittem,    Mlchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  I.  p  110.  Dun'*  Mill.,  3  ^  187- 

Spcc.  Char.^  ^c.    Leaves  shorty  petiolute,  deeply  and  ncutcly  lobed,  snicjofliUh, 

with  whitish  nerves,     llacemes    recurved.     Flowers   .small.     Berries  red, 

glabrous.    {Dtm's   Milt.^  Ui.  p.  187.)      Native  of  Canada  and  the   ('4it&k}II 

Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  Vo 

April  and  May. 

A  88.  R.  nroEXs  Artchx.    The  stiff-racemrd  red  Currant. 

NeiMeathm,  Michx,  Fl.  Dor.  Atata.,  L  p.  110. ;  Pur»b  H.  Asact.  Sept.  1.  p  136. ;  Don 'a  MiIL»3. 
p.  1F7. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^r.  Branches  erect.  I^caves  glabrous  aliovc,  pubescent  l>cncath, 
wrinkled  reticulately ;  lobes  and  teeth  acute.  Racemes  rather  looae, 
many-flowered;  when  bearing  the  fruit,  stiffish  and  erect.  Berries  rtsl^ 
hispid,  (DoH*i  AFtlL^  in,  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  mounlmns  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  .shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  (*  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 

•  29.  ii.  punctaVum  Ruiz  el  Path      The  dolteil'/^-arrt/  red  Cummt. 

IdntfifleaNim.    Ruii  et.  Par.  FL  Per.,  2.  p.  IS  I.  ^.U:.  f.  a.  i  T>r>n'f  Mill..  :i.  p.  1^ 
Smgnnimgti    BerL  In  M^m.  fiktc  Pbyi.  Gen.,  J  fit  a.  t.  £.  C  IR;  Lindl  Dot,  R<«..L  tf78.|  i 

Spec.  Char.^  ^r.  Leaves  3-lobed,  serrated, 
beset  with  re^inou^  gland.s  beneath,  as  are 
also  the  bracteas.  Racemes  longer  than 
the  leaves,  either  drooping  or  erect.  Brac- 
t^s  euneatc-oblong,  obtuse,  at  length  re- 
flexed.  Calyx  cainpanulate,  yellowish.  Ber- 
ries oblong,  hairy,  red,  and  dotted.  Petals 
small,  yellow.  (Don's  MtU./ui.  p.  187.)  Na- 
tive of  Chili,  on  hills.  Introduced  in  1826. 
A  shrub,  growing  3  ft,  or  4  ft.  high,  flow  cring  in  April  and  May.  The  lefeTe^ 
are  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish  green;  and  its  short  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  throws  up 
suckers  from  the  roots  ;  a  circun].%tance  which  distinguishes  it  from  aknoet 
every  other  species  of  the  genus  in  British  gardens*  There  is  a  plane  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  against  a  south  wall,  which 
blossoms  freely  every  year,  and  appears' quite  hardy,  but  hits  not  yet 
ripened  fruit.     The  leaves,  when  rubbed,  have  an  agreeable  odour. 


30/?. 


(p.)  GLAXDILO^SUM  Rtik  et  Pat. 

Currant. 


The  gland  ular-ra/^jrd  red 


Don't  Mill,,  :i  p^  1S9. 

.,  i  M  a  t  i  f.  fla 


Huii  vi  P«T.  Fl   Pw ,  L  ai> ,  but  not  of  Alt. 
Ruixet  P»T.  Fl.  Per.,  U  *3a  f  6l  j  BerL  ia  M^m.  Phj*.  Gen. 

Spec,  Char.,  J^c.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3-lobed.  doubly  serrated,  rugged" 
Racemes  short.  Calyx  glandular,  pubescent.  A  native  of  Chili, 
wooded  hills.  (Don's  MUl.^  iii.  p.  IbO.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  G  ft, 
h^  ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  and  Slay.  Evidently  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  species. 
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A.  Sptcici   or  Varieties  of  Rlbca  belonging  to  the  Subdivision  A  of  the  Section 
Ribesia,  w/tich  are  noi  r/ei  introdtu*et/, 

H./irAtfraiu  Pall  :  V-jf  Act,  Pei,  5.  p.  577,  t  ft)  h*»  thr  tc*re«  gUbroiu,  Mi  toof  petiole* ;  and  the 
flower*  cunv  .^  «wc«t-«oait«il.     Th<.>  Lierrici  Ate  red.  Hnil  or  a  very  <«ect  tutp;  arid 

from  tlic  uii  ive»  pxude*,  in  numc-rou»  hUJc  jrcUow  dfufii,  a  very  In^nni  b*l- 

Miiiic  mill,  .  il  of  the  black  rnrDirtf 

K,  krtrr6itt*Att>n  Jiiur  iti  JjmI.  F1.  IUjm.  AI  "  '        '      1         "    ,  h«iUi«atera  erecU 

|»h,  Ui*  le»TM  pubricentj  nearly  orbicular,  S-i  r.  erect  The  calyx  l< 

"    jr^  the  pctali  purple,  at  ' 


iDii 


t^  ■  hvid  puqile  colou 

It  ii  a  native  of  AlUia,  on  rrirltt  at  the  runt  <  i 

R.  tiractei>*utm  Dougl.  [Jlum'i  Mil!.,  ^.  p.  l^i 
at  thotc  of  the  A'tfr  P»euda-/^Iilanui.      fht- 
»>»e  of  that  of  R.  rabrum.     It  k  ■  native  of  ' 
the  Columbia  with  the  ocean,  whence  *\<i^ 
de<cii]ition  i*  given  in  Hookw'*  Flora  Borfih^ 

R.  hiltiflibrHm  Mcyi-r  u  a  l..1^l^  c  M.rC  ,iltf. a  n 
racemeai  the  flow,  i 

VLtmhmtbnm  & 
cordate  3-lobcd  k. 
ami  alio  to  H.  laneiitiuinn 

R,  mtaet^toitvg   Run  et  Par    Fl.  FeT„  A  p  \<i,  t  202.,  ItcrL  In  M*in.  Phyt.  Gen.,  3  p).  5L  t- 2. 
f.  17.,  haa  cordate  leave*,  and  very  Ion?  peiKfuJou*  rafvtnef,  rufcMcnt  calyne*,  and  xrwnith  hairy 
■».  1.  ..  ....•-...»  .-.r  ii«>.,         -'      ■     '  -  in  ftove* 

t  132.  r  6,,  Berl.,  L  r.,  L  8.  £  18.,  ia  a  native  of  Peru. 


f'ut  orangis^oloured. 
KuTtK-hunu 
snrt  neorly  ai  larRc- 
il  the  ft-uit  about  the 
..  .1,  at  the  continence  of 
Ur.  DougtaA,  from  whtch  j 

1  >p4CAte,  tcrmioal,  drtmping 

ij?W.  dark  purple  brAnehea, 
.riy  al|i«d  iu  R,  aIbiD6TTtum, 


^^  ,1    „  ,,  Kuntk.  hat  S-lobed  ledrrea,  detTily  mrdate,  and  la  aUo 
It  )f  a  natiTe  of  Mexico,  on  the  burnitig  Mount  J&rulio,  at  an  elcw 


iHnriea.     It  k  a  native  of  Pen 

R.  mAifHtrum  Kuix  ct  Fav.  1  I 
■nd  nearly  allied  (n  the  |>rccetli 

a  ciimitm  Wdld..  H,  jorulU  i 
nearly  allieil  to  R.  inacrobotry*. 
vation  of  J.Wll  feet 

IL  hirlum  ThuKi'  <  t  n-.nni    H  rnji.liiir.  //  B,ct  KntUk,  BetL,  1,  c„  t,  i  f,  ].X,  hai  cvatcoordatc 
S.|olMd  ttftwa.  0^*'  lidtHnrtea     It  ij  a  native  of  South  America,  In  ooU 

|ilaeM«  on  Mount    >  :  300  ft. 

H.  tampfvnuiiitui,  •  i'inv  H.  B-ft  KanlA,   hu  34obe<l,  erenated,  cordat* 

)eavc«,  and  cain|iAiiulutL-  v^tiitL-iioutr^     It  i»  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Moran,  at  an  elevation  of 

awoft 

R  KimthW  Rrrt. ;  H  muUlfl" niro  /f  /?  ri  Kunth,  Imt  not  of  Kit ;  i«  a  native  of  Mexico;  and  i* 

generally  foutid  wk-  li  iteloacly  rcaemblea. 

H.  Takilrc  />.  I>  i«  cordate, 3-Iubed, acumii;at«d  leavea,  aa  large  aathoac 

of  the  comTnori  «-.  -  . .  e  not  Ijcen  ohnervcd. 

R.ac»ff«"  I'  .-).,  haa  niabrout  lu-anchca,  leavn  &-«S.tobcd,  attd  berriea 

abotiCthe"  <  native  of  Vepol  on  Sirmoro  and  Emodt,  at  elevatlooa  of 

rtaakiOOOn  ••  to  the  height  ofS  ft  or  6  ft 

R.  iitfigwa^'.  "»..    .  "-  , "^ jncbei,  and  nearly  oebicuUir  leave*,  with  erect  few-flowered 

nrirmn     It  ia  a  native  oi  the  Himalaya*,  iu  Sirinegur. 

B.  FtowcTS  greeniih  t/cliow^  »cmictimeit  with  the  Tip*  of  the  Sepalt  and  Peta/t 

red,     Fruil  black.  . 
m  3\,  R.  Ni^GRUM  L.    The  block  Currant, 

Idtni^koUoft,    Lin.  8p.  291. ;  Don**  MIU, 3.  p  190. 

SmtomoM*.  R.  <didum  Mseneh  Ateth.,Qi&,  CapUandPoivrier,  Fr  :  achwariae  Johanniabeerc,  6^. 
gru^mgt.    Bert,  L  c,  t  £  f  «1. :  Woodv.  Med.  Bn4.,  C  T*!.  i  Fl.  Dau.,  BS6. ;  Black*  llcrU,  SSo.  : 
fiigl  Bot.,  t  1S91.  i  and  cmr^.  734 

Spec.  Char.^  Src.  Lt^aves  (lottc«i  from  ginnds  bcnentb,  3  —  5-lobed.  Rnccmes 
loose.  Bracteas  rntniite,  subttlate  or  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  (>c- 
dicels.  Petals  oblong.  Calyx  cHiJiiiRnulttte»  with  rcflexettsegmetiis.  Flowers 
vyhitish,  or  yellowian  green.    Calyx  often  of  a  rich  brownish  red  colour. 
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or  pink.  Sumciis  sometimes  more  than  5,  in  which  case  there  arc  fewer 
petals ;  so  that  when  there  arc  10  stamens  there  are  no  petaln,  Thii 
change  of  petals  into  stamens  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  process  by  which 
aingle  flowers  become  double ;  and  it  la  the  only  fact  of  the  kind  which  has 


Aummttvm  avd  nvwKxnm 


The  hlmAaartwm,  k  • 

lummit  witit «  iolkaffjr  l«AcMrercd  Mvfiecl  m  the 

r  M  AfMilf  MM  the  ifuil  npcns  in  Joa^  am  Jwy  i  >oa, 
from  •  gTMSi  to  Mack  or  » licb  ikrk  piH|ile.  {Dmi's 

mk^^iS.  p.  190.)    AmfdwofmmlpmuciBunpe; 

hdffi€oi6omifLto  fit,  and  iowcniv  in  ApiiL 

KahfUa.   In  a  wilil  itstc,  there  are  scarcely  may  rvictia  of  wliat  bj  i 
ii  oofMiikratl  lo  ba  JZ.  aigntm;  Iml  di«  botawcal  Nwcie^  #. 
M,  wiAkom  Pali,,  aiul  tmse  othen,  we  cooaidtf  to  be  aochk^ 
mmbud  mvcin  of  the  bbck  cnmiit  ia  a  wttd  fftate.    The  btock 

in  tbe  woodi  of  Ruhmi,  at  fiu-  oorth  as  Sc  Pctcnbw); ;  aai 

ifned  fay  a  «omapocideol  Umv  on  wbon  «e  can  rctj,  tiatt  it  m 

moa  to  meet  with  ptflntA  having;  the  fruit,  wbea  r^ie,  gincsn  or 

yattoWf  amf  »fjroctimc»  rrcn  white.     Wc  are  incfioed  to  tiunk  diat   liie 


hyV 

iOfdapi.. 

A  R,  fl.  ^  //arx.d  JluiuU   * 

hvbrid  between  th« 
c:tnatcd  in  the  nn: 
jrtiit  w  of  a  <X\xv^  •; 
jfcncfxJ  AppcftrADcc 
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i  below,  of  which  we  bnve  poo- 
more  than  one  of  tbese  mriccies. 
.,  vul.  10.  [I.  171^  i«  ffupooMid  to  be  a 
I  white  currnnLs^  and  to  hnre  bera  cwi^ 
I  of  Both,  nreviotulv  to  1827.  Tbc 
llciw  ;  bot  tiie  plant  hna  tbe  habit  and 

•  R.  K.  3  hacc^  viridii  Hort.  hoA  the  fruit  green  when  ripe.   1\m  ▼andy 
\a  common  in   Uuisia  in  u  taM  tVxlvt  and  phiuts  of  it  aft  m  the 

Hortioitltural  Socjely'u  C»arden. 

n  K.  n.  \f>iM  Pttncgdtii  Vilmorin  has  tbc  leaTca  variegated  with  atreaka 

of  yellow.    There  is  a  ptaot  of  it  in  Dennis's  Nursery,  King's  Rottd, 

ChcUca. 
Garden  Varietiet.  Six  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  Florticukiifnl  Sc^ 
cicty's  Frvil  Calahifiut  of  IH3I,  the  best  of  which  are  the  black  Xaples  and 
the  tiirge  block.  The  fruit  of  the  former  variety  i&  very  large  and  handsome 
more  cr^necinily  wht^n  the  plant  is  grown  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  in  a  siruiitjon 
rut  her  shndy  und  moist. 

Drtrrtphtftt.  The  black  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  forms  a  lower  and  more  di-  ^j 
vtrgcnt  bush  than  the  red  currnnt.  The  wood  is  smooth  and  soft,aud  the  buds  ^Kk 
large  ;  tht*  Icnvc-*  arc  Itirtrc,  soft,  glandular,  und,  as  well  as  the  branches  and  H| 
Inidd,  have  u  stronc  savin-bkc  H'cnt  when  rubbetL      The  flowers  are  green  of  ^ 

yellowiKh,  often  with  the  tip*  of  the  aepaU  red  j  and  the  fruit,  in  a  wild  state, 
IS  much  larger  than  that  of  the  red  currant.  It  is  a  vigorous  6ree-growi^g 
nhrub,  but  not  of  long  duration. 

''  nphi/,  llixlory^  tSft;  The  black  currant  appears  to  have  the  mune 
hical  ran^je  »»  the  red  ;  Iml  it  ia  much  more  abundant  than  that  spe- 
.  II  ->  III  tlic  north  of  Europe,  and  less  so  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  it  is  not 
unfVequcnt  in  woods  ana  hedges,  in  Nome  districts;  but  it  in  probably  not 
truly  iiidit^ciious  any  where.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  north  of 
Hiissin,  where  its  fruit  h  much  sought  after  b)  bc.irs.  It  is  found  in  Siberia, 
and  on  Caucasus,  and  is  abundant  in  Sweden.  There  appear  to  be  species  of 
Nibri  with  black  fruit  in  India  and  South  America,  which  are  probably 
varieties  of  H,  nigrum,  and  may  be  considered  ns  the  black  currant  of  those 
coimiries.  When  the  black  currant  was  first  cultivatwJ  in  gardens  is  un- 
certain ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  It  probably  was  not,  on  account  of  the  plant  being  comparatively  un- 
coujmon  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by  (Jerard,  who 
spciiks  of  it  ft^  having'  Ifowers  of  a  purplish  green  colour,  succeeded  by  fniit 
as  big  again  us  the  ordinary  red  curriun,  but  "  o(  a  stinking  and  somewhat 
loathing  savour."  The  black  currnnt  is  not  mentioned  by  the  cm  it  ^'  <h 
hortieultural   writers;  but  in  Du  limners  Aihrt*  Frmtien  it  is  d 

among  other  fruit   thrubs,  though  it  Is  de^icribed  more  as  a  menu  nnu  jM»ut 
than  as  n  tnblr  frnil.      Its  fruit,   U\\   llMmol  says,  passes  for  beinp  siom.ichir. 
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diuretici  corduilt  and  tonic ;  and  a  ratafia  is  mode  fW>m  it  that  promotes  di- 
gestion. The  flavour  and  taste  of  the  fniit  being  disagreeable  to  many,  it 
IS  still  but  partially  cultivated  in  British  gardens,  more  espcciullyin  England, 
In  Scotland  it  is  held  in  more  esteem,  on  account  of  the  jelly  that  is  made  from 
it  beinji;  considered  »  sovereign  remedy  for  sore  throats, 

PrtfjHTtie*  and  Uset,     The  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  entire  plant,  especially 
in  a  wild  state,  are  considered  (>owerfuUy  diuretic;  in  Sitx^ria  the  Icavea  form 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  drink   known  as  qu»sH ;  and  the  berries  being 
fermented  with  honey,  a  powerful  spirit  is  distifled  IVaen  them.     The  laives, 
when  young,  are  put  into  spirits,  so  as  to  give  the  liquor  a  brownish  tinp'  14 f 
that  of  brandy.     An  infusion  of  the  voung  roots  is  given  to  cattle,  in  U 
as  a  febrifuge.     The  leaves,  in  a  dried  state,  smell  like  green  tea  ;  iind   ' 
small  portion   of  them  will  communicate  that  flavour  so  etfectiiuUv  lo  i 
tea,  as  completely  to  deceive  the  taste.     In  the  north  of  Russia,  the  U 
of  both  the  black  and  the  green  varieties  are  lathered  from  the  wochU  in  lurgc 
quantities,  dried  in  ovens,  or  in  the  sun,  and  laid  up  for  being  useti  in  winter, 
either  medicinally  for  the  quinsy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  throat,  or  for 
maJc^ing  tarts.    The  fruit,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  is  also  used  in  Sweden,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  a  remedy  for  sore  throats.  In  England, 
the  principal  use  of  the  fruit  is  for  making  a  jam,  or  rob,  which,  like  the  jelly 
made  in  Scotland,  is  considered  excellent  for  sore  throats ;  but  the  fruit  is 
seldom  used  either  in  tarts  or  puddings,  or  for  making  wine.     In  Scotland, 
the  jelly  is    considered  to  add  an  excellent  flavour  to  whisky  and  water. 
The  treatment  of  the  black  currant,  as  a  fruit  tree,  will  be  found  in  the  Fn- 
cydoptedia  of  Gardenings  and  in  the  Sttburban  Gardener. 

A  32.  /?.  (n.)  TRi'sTE  Pali.     The  nsLA-cohurcd,  or  dark^Uouonted^  black 

Currant. 

/d^nfMmWM.    PftH  Nor.  Act  P«t,  ia  p.  37i. ;  Doa'i  Mill.  &  p.  IMi 
igmimmt.    Jl.  sltkioum  £4N«tf.  cm. 

Spec.  Char.t  ^^c.     Leaves  5-lobcd.     Branchy  simple,  twiggy,  bearing  leaves 

and  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  apex,     llaceines  pendulous,  both  when  in 

flower  and  in  fruit.  Corollas  flattish,  of  a  dull  brownish-red  on  the  outside, 

and  yellowUh  inside.    Petals  revolute.    Berries  small,  black,  insipid.    Root 

creeping.  (^Don^t  AfdK,  iii.  p.  189.)     A  native  of  Liberia,  on  the  Mongol 

Mountains;  growing  2 ft.  or  3ft,  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and   May, 

Introduced  in  1H20 ;  and  obviously  only  a  variety  of  the  common  black 

currant. 

m  33.  R,  (n.)  FLo'aiDLH  L* Merit,     The  flowery  black  Currani. 

JLtwi.  Off*;  .1  p.  i9.  ;  K.  rvror- 
"'  ■       nlnrum,  fcr-,  iMl.  tUih, 


Leaves  full  of  rcasnous  ctaiida, 
•GrrateoT    Ka* 


L'H<irlt  Stirp    I   p,  4  .  Vna'»  MIJL.  0.  p  »'*> 
M.  B\grum,  '/    fjn.  Sp,  Sl&il.  ;  M  jpeoiuvl'<^Sntcun 
ft  Hor,  Amtr.,  I.  p.  UI9,,  Brpardlng  to Tomqr  \ 
8  1 944  C  SIS. 
Engmwkm^.    Dill.  Elth.,  8.  L  SW.  t  S13.  ^     B«rl,.  t.  c ,  L  3.  f. «. 

Spet.  Chnr.f  J^c. 
3  or  5-lobed,  cordate,  doubly 
cevMm  pendutoim.  pubescent.     Bmctcaa  linear, 

Joi'  ticels.     Calvx  tubularly 

Ca  I  ;    w  ith   the   segments 

ol  i  L-flcxeil.    Gertnens  and 

bl  »«c,  glabroiM.    This  is 

in  i.,....T  .v-,,vi.,  ..u.Mv  sillie*!  to  /?.  nigrum ; 
but  its  more  copious  uud  deiiMer  flowers,  and 
especially  tlieir  long  hractcfi.";,  and  moret(d)ular 
eaJyxea,  will  alwu\^dittirti;ui.<}h  it:  the  solitary 
pedicel,  too,  at  the  trtj»c  of  the  flowers,  u 
wanting  in  this  species.  rciaU  i>l)|«mg,  rather 
croM."  at  the  opcx ;  greenish  yellow.  (Dim*» 
MiU.^  iii.  p.  I W). )  A  shrub,  grciwimj  from  i  ft. 
to  0  ft.  high,  iuid  flowcrif^;  in  April  and  May. 
Introduced  in    I7«9,     Wc  ailmil  the  distinct- 


Sdtttkit  lUum.,  LW.i  <nd  oiu 
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nessof  this  sort;  butjoilging  from  the  plants  ia  the  HorlieuItunU  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  well  as  from  n  very 
beiutifui  figure  in  Schmidt's  Banmzurht^  we  ciinnot  but  consider  it  as  a 
variety,  or  race,  of  the  black  currant;  but  in  thtSt  as  in  simiJar  eases,  we 
have  treated  it  as  a  species,  in  order  to  leave  the  reader  free  to  form  his 
own  judgment  on  the  subject.  We  have  only  indicate<l  our  opinion  by 
putting  the  letter  n  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  names. 

Vnntties. 

•  R.  {n.)f.  2  grawlijtdrum  Hort.  has  the  flowers  and  racemes  larger  than 

tbose  of  the  species. 

•  R.  (n.)/  3  parvijiomm  Ilort.  has  the  flowers  smaller,  and  the  mccmcs 

shorter. 

•  34.  R.  (n.)  INE^BRIA^NS  Lindl.     The  intoxicating  black  Currant. 

J4eml(fleatkMi.    LindL  in  BoL  RrR..  t.  1471. ;  Don'*  MUL.  X  p.  l£Vt 
Xngrmimgt.    Bot  Reg,,  L  1471,  j  ftiid  our  M  7X. 

Sptfc.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  roundish, 

deeply   3 — 5-lobed,  and  deeply      ^  

tooihcd,  truncate  at  the  base,      "^Sf^  ^  AV        73r» 

glandular  on  both  surfaces.  Pe- 
tioles pubescent.  Peduncles  3 
— ^5-tlowercd,  pendulouis.  Flow- 
ers aggregate.  Calyx  tubular, 
glandular,  with  the  sejpncnts  re- 
curved. Calyx  greenish  white, 
with  the  tube  4  lines  long. 
Leaves  smelling  like  those  of  R. 
fl6riduni.  The  species  waa  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Floy  of  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  the 
intoxicating  currant,  but  with- 
out  any  other   account   of   its 


properties.      The    berries   pro- 
bably possess  some  narcotic  quality-  (Dufi't  M 
of  North  America,  growing  to  the  licight  of  3  ft 


April.     Introduced  in  1827. 

A   35.  R,  CB^REUU  BoUfiL 


^ptt,,  iii.  p.  190.)     A  native 
or  4  ft.,  and  noweriufr  in 


tikntificatkm. 
Jtec ..  IfitS.  i 
HilL 


The  wnxy-ieavcd  bi&ck  Currant. 
737 


Ekiugl.  in  HotL  Trani,,  7.  p.  5li  i  Bot, 
Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1  d.  ^^4. ;    I>oi)'» 

Mill,  a  p.  iga 

Engra»ii*t(».    Bot  Reg.,,  L  13£1 ;  and  ourjf^.  757. 
Spec.    Char.f   ^c.       Leaves    small,    cordate, 

lobed,  serrated,  clothed  with  glandular  pu- 
bescence, glabrous,  glaucous,  full  of  white 

glands  above.    Jlacemea  pendulous,  rather 

capitate.      Bracteas   ovate,    adpressed    to 

the  gennens,  which  are  glabrous.    Flowers 

nearly  sessile,  cylindrical,  rather  angular. 

Calycine  segments  small,  reflexed.  {Doti't 

Mill.^  iii.  p.  190.)     In  its  small  foliage,  and 

few-flowered  racemes,  this  spectesi  resem* 

bles  the  gooseberry  tribe;  but  it  has  not 

thorns.     The  flowers  arc  rather  large  and 

white,  with  a  sliijht  tinge  of  green,  and  arc 

rather  downy-  White  waxy  dots  like  scales 

cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  whence 

the  specific  name.    A  native  of  North-west  America,  on  the  banks   of  the 

Columbia,  and  its  southern  tributary  streams,  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the 
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Rocky  Mountains,  in  gravelly  or  sandy  soils*    A  shrub,  growing  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  April.     Introduced  in  1627. 

B.  viscosi^Bsmuit  Purtk,    The  very  elanmiy  black  Currant. 


*36. 


taeniificatitm-    I'urih  FL  Amer,  Sept,  1.  p.  1S3. ;  DcugL  In  Trans,  Hon.  Soc.,  7.  p.  511 

M.iI.,Ap.  I9t. 
Sjnun^wu.    Corcocnui  TiKotiMlm«  Spaeh  Ann.  deiSctau  Sat.,  \93&. 
EntratHmg.     Hook.  Fl.  Bor  Amrr.,  1.  p.  i^.  t  74. 

Spec,  Char.^  Jfo,    Leaves  cordate,  obtuse^  3 — 5-lobed^  deeply  crenated 


Dou'« 


Viscid 
HactMucs  erect,  co- 


^ 


M- 


und  glandular  pubettcence.  Glands  on  both  surluces, 
rynibuse.  Bracteas  linear>obovate,  rather 
shorter  than  the  pediceb,  which  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx  tubularly  cani" 
panulatc,  with  erectly  spreading  obiiit»e  seg- 
ments. Gerraens  ami  fruit  ovate-oblong, clothed 
with  viijcid  hairs.  Berries  oblong-ovate,  bhick. 
Flowers  large   and  white.     (^Dvnx  AltiL,  iii. 

LI 01.)  A  native  of  Nortli  America,  on  the 
)Cky  Mountains,  and  in  dry  plains,  in  par- 
tially  shaded  places  towards  the  sources  ol  the 
Coluuibia;  also  ou  the  suminits  of  the  hills 
pear  the  8pokan  and  Kettle  Falls,  at  nn  ele- 
vation of  8000  ft.  above  tlie  sea.  {DaugL  in  738 
Hook,  Fl.  Bor,  .tmcr.)  A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  from  +ft.  to  8ft.; 
producing  its  ilowers  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  18^0.  **  A  very  fine 
and  remarkable  species.*'  {Hook,)  It  i»  soniewhat  difficult  to  kecf):  the 
only  pluoti  we  know  of  it^  in  tnc  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  in  the 
jnursery  of  Mr.  Cree,  the  atitlior  of  IIortuM  Addlcttorurnsis,  at  Addlcatonc, 
near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey. 

•  37.  R.  hudsoma'num  jRickardson.     The  Hudson's  Bot/  black  Currant. 

JdfntiflcatHm.     Richaidj  in  Frmnkl.  ¥\ni  Juurn.,  ed  S.  append,  p.  ft.  ;  Don't  Mill.,  3.  p.  igo. 
8^tumg*>*f.    H.  pctkiUlre  DuttgL  Hart.  Trans,,  1,  p.  51-k 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  3-lobcd,  quite  glabrous  above, 
full  of  resinous  dots  beneath,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  villous.  Gcnnens 
dotted.  Berries  globose,  glabrouit,  blacks  Racemes  erect,  pubescent. 
Bracteas  short.  Segments  of  the  cah'x,  which  is  cum|>anulate«  spreading. 
Flowers  ainall.  Petals  while.  The  fruit,  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  plants, 
lire  those  of  R.  nigrum.  {DonU  MiJl.,  iii-  p.  190.)  It  is  a  native  of  North 
-<Aiiicrictt,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  and 
BS  far  north  as  lat.  57",  including  the  mountains  of  Columbia,  about  the 
Kettle  Falls,  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4ft,  Plants  of 
this  sort  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

m  36.  R,  oLActA^LK  Wall.    The  icy  black  Currant. 

JdnH0cattm.    VV.iL  C.t,  Ka  68SS.  j  Doo'»  MUL.  i  p.  Wft 

SfHi.  Char.f  ^c.  Bracteas  smooth.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  but  with  few 
scuttered  bristly  hairs  beneath,  cordate  at  the  base,  3 — 5-lobeiJ  at  the  apex  ; 
lobea  acute,  serrated.  Petioles  long,  serrated  at  the  base.  Racemes 
drooping.  Calyx  canipanulate.  Petaib  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black.  (Don'*  Aftll.^  iii.  p.  [HO.)  A  native  of  Nefial,  on 
Kinodi  and  (iosaiiuhan  ;  growing  ti'om  4  (\.  to  G  (I.  high,  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  18^3.  Tliere  isu  plant  of  it  against  a 
wait,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardeu. 

a.  SpccieM  or   Varietie$  of  Ribes  belonging  to  the  Diviiion  B  of  $kr  Scdkm 

Rtb^sia,  which  have  not  yrt  been  inirothued* 

R.  Bifhfntrin{\  BeH.  im  Ay.  fro4.,  X  p.  4m.  \  A.  csoetalettni  BUL  j  Imi  oflfdate^  ibar|i<)r  Mrrflini 
Iravo^   ».*^...u. ,» .in.ria  .r^nt.  iikf- ifitiac  of  u  tiijfftim  i  tiiOtiiiirt  ncmwi,  fittnule  pclste,  Mtd  bUtcA 

t<  -n«trcii  knvci^  Md  r«(lDi»  inmw, 

Willi  ■  I 
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C.  Fiowen  deep  red,     Frtut  black. 
«  39.  /?.  sangui'meum  Purth,     The  bloody,  or  red^Jtowered^CunmU 


ea  SpocM. 
int.  ti,  &,, 


739 


litmtifieatioii.  Furth  V\.  Kmet  Sept.  L  p.  liH. ;  Doti'i  M 
j^aanvmM  A-  molvftceum  Stnith  in  Reei't  Cpcl ;  C«lub 
i!iMrtta<W>.     Hon.  Tr&n*  ,  7.  t  13, .  But  K^g.,  l  IH;>  , 

Spec.  Char,f  S^c,  Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  5-lobed,  serrated,  veiny,  smoothlsh 
above,  but  clothed  with  villous  tonientuni  beneath.  Kacemes  drooping^ 
pubescent,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
tubularly  campaiiulate,  with  oblong,  obtuse,  spread- 
ing segments,  exceeding  the  petals,  which  are  red, 
and  quite  entire.  Bractcas  obovate-spathulate. 
Berries  turbinate,  hairy.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  bearing  a 
profuiiion  of  large  racemes  of  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  orna^ 
nienting  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
lierries  are  of  a  bluish  black,  and  insipid;  resem- 
bling a  bilberry  more  than  either  a  currant  or  a 
gooseberry.  (l)on*s  Mili,^  iii,  p.  191.)  A  native 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  abundance,, 
from  lat.  38'  to  52°  n.;  usually  gro wine  in  rocky  ^ 
situations,  by  the  aides  of  streams.  A  shrub,  4  ft. 
to  Bft.  high,  floweriog  in  April.  Introduced  in  J826,  and  forming  by  far  the 
most  ornamental  species  ot  the  genus.  It  is  easily  propac^^ted,  and  as  hardy 
as  the  common  black  currant.  It  flowers  profusely;  and,  coming  into 
bloom  ou'ly  in  the  season,  forms  the  most  splendid  bush  to  be  seen  in 
British    shrubberies,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.     A 

Srcat  many  seeds  were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Douglas,  a  number  of  which  were 
istributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  the  plants  produced  from 
them  have  varied  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  from  pale  pink  to  deep  red. 
The  plants,  also,  seed  freely  in  this  country  ;  and  hence  a  number  of  varie- 
ties  have  been  originated  by  nurserjTnen,  independently  of  R.  (s.)  iHalvJk- 
ceum  and  /?.  (s.)  ghitinosum,  which  differ  from  the  species,  not  only  in  the 
shades  of  colour  of  their  flowers,  hut  also  in  their  leaves.  The  variety 
which  has  the  darkest^coloured  flowers  is  R.  g.  htro-rijibens. 

Varied** 

m  R.  (*.)  2  glutindsum  Bcnlh,  Hort.  Trans.,  2d  ser.  1.  part  6.;  /?.  au- 
gustum  Doug/.  MS,  and  our  fig,  740.,  has  the  foliage  destitute  of 
down,  and  slightly  viscous,  'fbe  racemes  are  rather  larger  than  in 
the  species,  and  of  a  very  pale  rose-colour. 


7W 


741 


\Qf 


Q 


R,  (*.)  3  mnimccntii  Benth.,  1.  c,  and  ovir^.  74  L,  has  the  leaves  rough 
and  hispid  on  the  upper  side,  and  clothed  underneatl)  with  a  whitiah 
cottony  down.  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  shorter  and  closer  j  and 
each  flower  is  almost  sessile  on  the  common  stalk.  In  colour,  the 
flowers  are  rather  darker  than  those  of  /{.(s.jglutindsuin,  and  have^ 
more  of  a  lilac  tinge. 
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ii  R>  f ,  4  airo'Tuifrn*  Hort.  has  the  Mowers  and  raceinett  rather  Boiiiller, 
Hnd  of  8  much  Jeqier  and  darker  red,  than  those  of  the  species. 
Plants  of  this  variety,  in  the  HorticHhural  ikicitty's  Uardejn,  when 
in  flowetjare  strikingly  distintt. 

a.  Species  or  Varieties  of  Wbes  belonging  to  the  D\vmon  C  oj  the  Section  Kibcsia, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced, 

•  40.  J?.  A'TRO-PtiRPir^REUM  Meyer.     The  dark-piirple^oirrrrtl  Currant. 

Jdrntifleatfim.     Merrr  in  l^ed,  Fl  Row.  Alt  IU,«  t  £:3J.  ^  Fl.  Aft.,  1.  p.  368. ;  Don'i  MllL,  3.  n.  I9L 
^ngravttug.    LmI.  Ft.  Rom.  Alt  111.,  t  £lt. 

S/vr-.  CMr,t  kc    Attn  titect    Luvh  puboicent,  nearly  orbicuLir.  conldte,  ;^S-li(rt)cd :  IoIm»  acuta, 
•emtisL     R*c«SM«  drooping.     PediccU  ekcvecling  Ibe  bractcai.    Calyiusi  c«Mt>iibulatv,  clliatnl. 

tlea  glibrou*,  jnd  braclle**  j   rt»rk  purylc,  arid  the  aite  ef  thow  of  l£c  coiQTnon  currant  {Don't 
,  lik  p.  191 J     .\  riatjre  of  Altiid,  on  mounUieu  and  tUbaljiLne  ptafcs  on  the  river  Urtal  ;  an4 
»1  the  riwr  T«chanrich     A  thrub,  grow  log  trvat  i  ft  to  0  (t.  bifh,  attd  producitig  its  Roweri. 
i»  April  and  May. 

ii  U.  (»,  t.  —  Flow«r«  4««i»  purple.     Lcarct  ratlier;  pulMNtDt  lMllMtlt»  tnit  tmooitb  and  ilabroiu 

abftT«.  ai  well  *«  the  trinchf!*. 
tt  M.  a.  i.  —  Leares  rather  pube«c«nt    beneath,  but  hitpid  ^om  brlalln  abovfr,  ac  well  at  the 

irwtlolei  attd  itrtntL     Fcviind  near  the  river  Vo1*choi  Ulcguntm. 
A  A.  a>  Jl  —  Flowen  paler.      Leora  pubearent  obore,  but  mwt  «o  bckiw.    Braiicbca  Hacwth. 


DcrivatioH. 


m 


{  iv.  Si/mphocalyx  Dec. 

Fk«ra  j«in;iA«o,  tu  gruw  together,  and  kottu  i  In  rel<FreB(»  to  the  Mpala  ortbe  caljrx  of 
bdooving  to  thla  •eclioQ. 

Sect,  Char.    The  calyxes  tubular,  and  yellow.     The  racemes  many^flowered. 
Leaves  compassing  the  bud.     Unarmed  shrubs.  (Dec.  Prod.^  iii.  p.  483.) 

•  +1.  //.  Au'RKuii  Pursh,    The  'goVXvn-flowered  Currant. 

a.     Pursh  Fl-  Atner.  Rept.,  1.  p.  1G4.  j  Don'«  MHl„  3.  p.  \9\. 
Jt.  paluiAta  Dr^f.  Cat.  Hort.,  Parii.  -,  ChrywbGtnr*  re^oItiU 

EngravimgB.     Berl.,  I.  c,  t  V.  t  S3.  ^  Bot  Keg.,  t  IS5. ;  atid.our  Jig.  '(&. 

Spec'.  Char.,  ^c.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  ihree-lobed. 
lobes  divaricate^  with  a  few  deep  teeth,  shorter  than 
•Ihe  pe^oleA,  which  are  ciliated  at  the  iMtse.  Calyxes 
tuhtilar,  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Tube  Mender. 
iScginents  oblong,  obtu%.    Petals  lineiur,  much  bhorter  "^^^if/T  74^ 

thuTi  the  calycJne  segments.     Bracteos  linear,  Icngtii 
of  the   pedicels.      Style   entire.      Berries   glabrous. 
Flowers  golden  yellow.     Fruit  yellow,  seldom  black, 
and  of  un  exquisite  flavour.  {IJons  AfUl,  iii.  p.  191.) 
A  native  oH^  Nortli-west  America,  in   light  gravelly 
!*oil8,  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Colunibiu  Hivcr,  to  the  mountains,  and 
on  the  southern  branches.     A  shrub,  growiiig  6  ft.  or  M  ft   high  ;  dowering 
in  April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812, 
P'nrirties. 

A  R.  A.  1  preecojt  Lindl.  in  Hort.  Tran«,, 

ni.p.242. — Flowers  earlier.  Leaves 

cuneoted   at    the    base,   pubescent 

beneath  ;     lobes    deeply    serrated. 

Berries  copious,  earlier,  turbraaCc. 

liiULines  liracteate,      A  native   of 

North  America. 
11.  a.  i  vU/osum  Dec.  Prod,,  iiL  p.  4B3.j 

H.  lonprtdnun  I'>mcr'i  CVi/.,  1818, 

—  Leaves  pntluT  villous. 
K,  «,  3  leruttHum  LiudK,  1.  c. ;  and  oor 
^|r.  743. — Flowers  late.    Lenvr»»  of 

variou.i  fomiR,  snioothish  beneath ; 

tobea    deefdr   Herrrated.       Berries 

few,  l«e,  round.     Raccnjes  naked.       ^43 

A  native  of  North  America. 


W 
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Tbis,  and  the  preceding  varieties,  ore  highly  oraamental.  from  thcnr 

fine,  large,  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  protliiced  in  ahundauoc; 
and  their  smooth,  giosay,  yellowish  green  leaves.  The  plmits  are, 
also,  most  trwly  ligneous,  and  of  greater  dumtion,  than  thui»e  of 
moat  other  species  of  Ribet,  Next  to  R.  saiigudieuiH.and  its  varie- 
ties, they  merit  u  place  in  every  collection. 

A  42.  i?-  (a.)  tenuiflo*klm  LiudL    The  lilender-flowered  Currant. 

lamifica^v*.    Lindl.  in  Hart.  Trsni.,  7.  p.  S4£  ;  Bot  Rcs-.  1S74. :  Vkm't  Mill.  S.  p.  191. 
Sgioiuma.     R.  »6reuin   CoUn  Hurt,  Rtp.  App-nd,  a  1 1. 1  A,  i  A,  ftivuin  IkrL  in  Dtt. 

p.4m.',  n.  miisouri^n*!*  Horl.  i  Ct«r>.ob6trT»  Lindlcydno  Spiicb. 
BHgravingt.     Bot  Rt«.,  t.  1^74.  i  and  ouijlg,  744. 

i^<r,  6%flr.,4c    Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.    Leaves  roundish,  3-lol>ed.  tnfi 
lobes  bluntly  toothed  at  the  apex.      Racemes  pendulous,   uiaijy-rt«»wtrcd. 
Calyx  tubular,  glabrous,  longer  than  the  pedicels,  7  H* 

coloured.  Petals  quite  entire,  linear,  cue  half 
shorter  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  which 
arc  oblong  and  obtuse.  Bracteas  linear,  length 
of  the  pedicels.  Berries  clabrous.  In  habit, 
this  species  is  more  erect  tlian  li.  aureum,  and 
has  the  young  wood  more  thinly  clothed  with 
leaves  ;  its  whole  appearance  is  also  paler,  during 
the  CArly  part  of  the  season.  The  flowers  arc 
not  more  than  half  the  size  of  li,  aureum ;  and 
have  entire,  not  notched,  petals.  The  fruit  is 
tkbout  the  size  of  the  red  currant,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour  but  |>o$5essing  little  acidity,  (/>ohV  Jl/iV/., 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America;  common 
on  the  rocky  tracts  of  the  Columbia,  neiu"  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  producing  its  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  Introduced  in  IH12. 
Varieiict, 

m  R.  (ft,)  /,  Xfructu  nigro, — Berries  changing  from  yellow  to  red,  and 
finally  acquiring  a  deep  blackish  purple  colour, 

H  IX,  {(I,)  t.2frutlu  liiteo. — Fruit  yellow;    always  retaining  the  satne 
colour, 

<i  4-3,  /f.  (a.)  flaVum  CoU.    The  ytHo^-Jlowered  Ciuraat. 

Idmiiflcatiom,    Coll.  Hart.  Ripul.  Append.,  S.  pi  4.  t  1.  f.  ^> ;  Don'*  Mill.  3.  |x  \9U 

SymoMfftufs.     R.  ahreum  3  Mmnilneum  LimM.  m  Uort.  TVanJ.,  7.  p.  "HH,  *,  R.  palmMum  Df^.  Bttri, 

Par  \  R.  afireuDi  Krr  Bot.  Rer.,  t  1S5.,  but  not  of  Pur»h  :  Cfamobutrja  kntcnuMlo  SpaeA, 
Engrapmg.     ColL  Hort.  Ktpul.  Append.,  .1  p  4. 1 1.  f  S 

Sprc.  Char.,  Src.  Unarmed,  quite  glatirous.  Young  leaves  3-lobed ;  adult 
ones  usually  5-lobed,  deeply  toothed^  about  equal  in  length  to  the  ciliate'd 
petioles.  Racemes  short,  4 — 5-flowered.  Calyx  tubular,  much  IciXKef 
than  the  pedicels.  Tube  slender.  Segments  rather  spathidate,  reflcxed. 
l^etals  one  half  shorter  than  the  calycine  segments.  Bracteoi  eiliptic. 
Berries  oblong,  glabrous.  Flowers  yellow,  (Don't  AfiU.,  iii.  p.  191.)  A 
native  of  Norm  America.  A  sbrub,  growing  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high  ;  flowering 
in  April  and  May.     Introduced  in  I8l2, 

A  pp.  i.  A  Classification  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ribes 
in  the  Horticultural  Society s  Garden  in  1836,  made  by  Mr, 
Gordon^  Foreman  of  the  Arboretum  tha-e. 

In  the  following  s^Tiopsis,  the  nuthoritiea  put  immediately  after  the  names 
of  the  plants  are  those  of  the  nuracrymen,  or  others,  who  sent  the  plants 
with  these  names  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  \  the  authorities  in 
parenthesis  are  references  to  books ;  and  tlic  references  to  figures  are  those 
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in  our  own  pages.  In  ghort,  we  have  here  followed  the  plan  which  we  adopted 
under  Cratae'gus,  in  giving  Mr.  Gordon's  arrangement  of  that  genus ;  and  for 
the  same  reasons  as  those  there  given.  (See  p.  816.) 

§  i.   Ni^ORA  (or  those  like  the  common  Black  or  Red  Currant). 

Leaves  large,  and  ttrongiy  Mented.    FUwert  in  buncliet. 

1.  it.  alplnum  (Z.A».  ^ptsc.,  fi9&  ijtg.795.  in  p.  979.)  11.  A.  fl6ridum  grandiflteum  SaUne.  (Jig.  7SS.  In 

■ya  diofcum  MatterM,  nuneryiDftn,  Can.  p.  985.) 

terbury.  (Mcench  MetA.,p.  68a)  lyn.  rigens  Miehx.  {Fior.  Bar.  Amer.,  1. 

S.  R.  alplnum    pdmilum  Millert  Bmtol  Nur.  p.  110.) 

•ery.  {LindL,jig.  7£a  in  p.  970)  18.  R.  nuXvhDtMmDmiglM.  (Smith  in  Beet's  C^.i 

3.  R.  resinteum  LoMfges.  ;  (Purtk  Fi.  Anter.  tnAfig.  741.  In  p.  968.) 

SepL,  1.  p.  IGa  ;  fig-  ^^  1°  P-  961.)  U  R.  glutinOium  Betukam,  {Hort.  Trtma. ;  and 
•yn.  oiientUe  Cairo;  nuneryman,  Bour-  fig.  74a  in  p.  968.) 

deaux.  •  ijm.  aug&itum  Doygtae. 

racliQ&lumofanmeooUccUona.  14.  R.  langulneum  Douglas.  {Pursk  FL  Amer, 

4.  R.  nlgnun  TftonqowH.  Mile  End  Nunery.  (Un.  Sept.,  L  p.  164. ;  and  Ar.  759.  in  pi  9881) 

Spec..  291. ;  andyi;;.  754.  in  n  96S.)  15.  R,  •angOineum  var.  litro-rQbeni  Dougias. 

•yn.  61iduin  of  tome  Frencn  collectiont.  16.  R.  rdbnrum  TTiompsoH.  (Lin.  Spec.,  890.) 

(iieruct.)  17.  M.  ri^brum  •Iblneum  Otdaker,  gudmtr  at 

5.  R  ntgnio)  rarieg&tum  FUmariH,  Pari*.  Stoke  Farm. 

a  R.  trtite  Loddiges.  (Pail  NO0.  Act.  Petr.,  VL  ani.  RuMian  Currant 

p.  $78.)     Only  differing  (nm  the  con.  18L  X.  ratmim  triictu  &Un>  nompsom, 
moil  black  currant  in  tlie  dull  brown  irn.  White  Currant 

colour  of  the  flowers.  19.  R.  robnira  vari^itfuo. 

7.  R.  peUol4re  Douglas.  90.  R.  ipicaLtum  Loddiges.   (Robs.  JJmdL  Trmms., 

8.  JZ.  proatrfttum  Faiia,  nurseryman,  GatMbaad.                 i  pi  eWL  1 2i.         "  " 
(VHer.Stirp.,l.j».S.t.a.)  ""    "        


&  pL  dKX  t  £1. :  and  Ji;?^ 728.  in  pi  960.) 
21.  B.  roultiflbrum   Hhitiey,    Fulham   Nurterr. 
(KUaibd  im  Rcem.  et  SckuU.  System.,  5. 


■yn.  canad^nM  Loddiges.  (Kitaibel  im  Rcem.  et  SckuU.  Susten 

glandulteura  AU.(Hort.Kew.,\.  pi  279.,  p.^lSS.;  Bot.  Mag., 2368. ;  SLtidfig.  729.  in 

not  of  Ruiz  et  Paron.)  p.  Ma) 

a  R.  viico«(Himum  Douglas.  (Pursh  Flor.  Bor.  28.  R.  petne'^iro  Lee,    HamroerRnith    Nurwry. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  16a  ;  fig.  738L  in  p.  9W.)  ( Wulf.  m  Jacq.  Misc., «.  p.  36. ;  Eng.  Bot, 

10.  R.  fluridum  parriflbrum  Celt,  nuneryman.  Pa.  t  7<^  :  and  oxxr fig.  727.  in  p.  979.) 

rii.  (L^Her.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  4.)  93.  R.  glacikle  RoyU,  1836.  ( WaiL) 

•yn.  americinum  Miller.  24w  R.  punctitum  Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t  1658. ;  and 

pemylv&nicum  Cels.  (Lam.  Diet.,  3.  our  fig.  7SS.  in  p.  961.) 

p.  49.)  «yn.  prottr&tum  Rmix  et  Fa9.  (FL  Perur., 

campanulfctum  of  lome  fixreign  ool-  3. 12.  t  233.  f.  a.) 
Icctiona. 

§  ii.  Au'rea  (or  those  like  the  Missouri  Yellow  Currant). 

Leaves  (mall  and  shining.    Ftomers  large,  not  in  bunchc*,  3  or  4  together. 

25.  R.  a6reum  prat'cox  Godefroy.    (Pursh    Ft.    27.  R.  adreum  serdtinum    frActu  Ibteo  f  Floy, 

Amer.  Sept.,  1-  P- 164  ;  and  our  fig.  742.  Nurseryman    in  New  York. 

in  p.  989.)  28.  R.  adreum    aangulneura  Floy.  (LissdL  Bei. 

26.  R.  aAreum  senkinum  Douglas.  (Pursh;  and  Beg.,  1 123.). 

ouryi^r.  743.  in  p.  S69.)  syn.  fl&Tum  UorL 

•yn.  mlssourlinae  Loddiges.  29.  R.  tenuiflbrum  (?  Umdi.)  firdctu  adreo  Prbsee. 

MisMMiri  Currant  (Bot.  Reg.,  tl574  ;  andAr.  744.  in  ^  990.) 

sa  R.  tenuiflbrum  fhlctu  nlgto  ney. 

§  iii.  Ce^rea  {or  those  small  Oooseberry-leaved,  and  few-flowered,  Ooose- 
berry-like  Currants  which  resemble  R.  cereum). 

i>a«e«smaU  and  powdered.    Ftowcr«  3  or  4  together.    FVWt  shining  and  smooth. 

31.  R.  cereum  Douglas.  The  flowers  ofa  light  rosy  32.  R.  inibrians  FUiy.  (LhtdL  Bot.  Reg.,  t  1471. ; 

pink,  and  ft-uit  ot  a  beauUful  amber  co-  Gard.  Mag.,  &  P-  225. ;   and  >!ig.  73&  In 

lour.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  126a ;  Gard.  Mag.,  5.  pi  S6&) 

p.  522.;  and  fig.  737.  in  p.  96&)  syn.  Intoxlcatiog  Red  Currant 

§  iv.  OROssuLA^RiiB  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Gooseberry). 

Leaves  small  and  shining.    Flowers  yellowish  gteen,  white,  or  crimson,  and  not  more  than  3  or  4 
together.    I^imes  few  and  large. 

33.  R  niTCum  Douglas.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1 1692  j  and   SCL  iL  aethtum  Folia.  (Bot,  Reg.,  1 1237. ;  ao4>i!r- 

fig.  7ia  in  p.  97a)  71&  in  pi  969.) 

Habit  very  upright    Flowers  white:  syn.  Missouri  Goosebernr  Lodd. 

34.  R.  speci5sum  Douglas.  (Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  SepL,    37.  R.  Grotsulkria Lorfd  (Lin.  &wc,  291.) 

2.  p.  731.:  Swt,  Brit.   PI.  Gard.,  2d  ser.,  3&  A.  divaricitum  Douglas.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t  15S9. ; 
t  149  ;  Bot.  Reg,  t  182. ;  Gard  Mag.,  and  fig.  720.  in  p.  </71.) 

a  pi  455. ;  and  /tff  72^  in  p.  975.)  39.  R  trifl5rum  Maehie.  ( H'iUd.  Enutm.,  1.  pi  51. ; 
syn.  stamlncum  Lambert.  (Smith  in  Rees's  and  our  fig.  717.  in  p.  969.) 

Cud. )  ayn.  stamlneum  of  some  French  ooilcctions. 

35  R.  irrlguum  Douglas.  (Hooh.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  40.  R.  U'»a  crisp*  Maehie.  (Urn.  Spec.,  291.) 
p.  281. ;  fig.  m.  in  p.  971.)  syn.  Diacintha  I^Uiges. 

3v 
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§  y.  EoHiNA^A  (or  those  with  numerous  bristle-like  Spines,  and  Flowera  in 

bunches). 

Jjeauet  nati\  and  shining.    Flowers  in  •mall  bunches,  and  of  a  dull  brown  colour, 
numerous,  and  liice  small  bristles  clothing  the  young  shootSL 


41.  A.  echinfctum  Douglas. 

syn.  armktum. 

Habit  trailing.  (See  p.  976.) 

42.  a.  CyntSsbati  IVtiUejf.  {Un.  Spec,  292. ;  and 

our/^.719.  in'l>.97a) 

43.  S.  aciculkre.  Ledebomr.  (Smilh  in  Bee^t  Cifd.) 


44.  /{.lac&stie 
p.  856. 


Purth.  [Pair.  Encpc. 


and  oaxfig.  724.  in  p.  97C , 
syn.  ozyacantholdes  Mickx.{Ft.BoT.Aimer.^ 
1.  b.111.:  andour>i^.7l5.  tnpL9eBL) 
hlrtllhrai  in  the  French  collccOoii*. 
grocsulariddea  Biggt. 
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OF   THE   HARDY  OR    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF    THE  ORDER 
ESCA  LLON//  C£iS. 

There  is  only  one  perfectly  hardy  genus  belonging  to  this  order;  viz.  I'tciki 
and  the  principal  genus,  which  is  half-hardy,  is  Escallonia.  Both  are  higiily 
ornamental  shrubs ;  the  former  indigenous  to  North  America,  and  the  latter 
to  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Genus  I. 


/'TEA  L.    The  Itea. 

Identificaiion.    Ian.  Oen.,  875. :  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  C. ;  Don's  MIU., 
S^ot^mes.    Cedrila  Lottr. :  DiconftngU  Mfehz. 
DerioatiqjU.    Itea  is  the  Oreek  name  of  the  wiltov,  which  is  given  to  this  genus  on  account  of  Um 
quiclc  growth  of  the  /'tea  virginica. 

Gen,  Char.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  with  5  teeth,  persistent.  Petals  5,  their 
aestivation  valvate.  Stamen*  5,  shorter  than  the  petals.  Both  petals  and 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Teeth  of  calyx,  petals,  and 
stamens,  alternate  with  one  another.  Ovary  not  connate  with  the  calyx. 
Slyie^  at  first,  seemingly  one ;  afterwards  it  parts  into  two  portions :  hence, 
there  are  rather  2  styles  connate.  Stigmax  capitate,  mostly  divided  by  a 
furrow.  Carpeh  two,  connate  into  a  capsule  of  2  cells,  that  has  2  furrows, 
and  parts  from  bottom  to  top.  Seed*  in  two  rows  along  the  introflexed 
margins  of  the  carpels.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  6.) — A  shrub,  with  simple  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemes. 


Lin,  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
ap.39& 


«  I. 

Identification.  lin.Sp.,  289 
Don's  Mill,  a  p.  196. 

EmgrawingM.  Lam.  1)1, 1. 
t  2409.;  andouryi;;.  745. 


/.  virgi'nica  L.    The  Virginian  Itea 

. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  6. ; 
1 147.  i  N.  Du  Ham.  6.  t  9. ;  Bot  Mag. 


Spec.  Char.y  4rc.     Leaves  lanceolate,  acutely  toothed 
3,  terminal.  (Don's  Mill.,  \v       ' ""  ' 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 


Racemes  simple, terminal.  (^Don's Mill.,m.  o.  196.) 

•ub,  crowing  to  the  height  ot  6  ft.  or 

7  ft.     A  native  of  North  America,  from  Pennsyl- 


74^ 


vania  to  Carolina;  introduced  in  1744;  and  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes,  from 
June  to  August.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  more  r^ily  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds ;  and 
it  thrives  best  in  a  sand^  or  peaty  soil,  kept  moist. 
The  plant,  to  be  kept  in  vigour,  should  have  the 
old  wood  frequently  cut  down  to  the  ground.  When 
grown  in  a  situation  that  is  rather  moist,  its  flowers 
make  a  fine  appearance,  at  a  season  when  there  are  few  other  shrubs  in 
blo.ssom.  It  IS  most  frequently  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  annually 
received  from  America.     The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
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U.  cnch,  and  of  seeda,  6rf.  a  packet ;  at  rWillwyller,  plants  arc  2  firancs  each  ; 
and  at  New  York,  23  cents. 

Genus  II. 


ESCALLO^N//f  MutU. 


The  Escallom.%. 

Monog^ni^* 


Lin.  SytL  Pcntundria 


Mutu  in  Un,  fil.  Supp.,  ».  «t.  i  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  2. ;  Don'i  MUL*  a  p.  t9B. 
atetc6xjrloi]  Huix  ft  Pan.  Ft.  Per.  Prod.,  p.  18. 
From  Ktcatlon,  the  pupil  »nd  conip«nlon  of  MuUt,  during  hi*  trircU  lo  New  Spain. 


Grw.  Chfir.,^c.      Tube  of  the  ra/y.r  semiglobosc,  adnate  to  the  ovarium; 
limb  6-toothcd  or  5-lobed.      Frtnh  5»  arising  from  the  cal>s,     Stamciit  bi 
anthers   ovate>oblong,     Stignm  peltate.      Stifle  filiform,  permanent.    Cap- 
title  baccate.     Scott  numerous.  (Don't  Mi//.,  iii.  p.  192.) — SulHJvergrcen 
half-hard>  hhnibs,  native?*  of  South  America,  and  more  t^pccially  of  Chili, 
with  the  leaves  full  of  resinous  glands.     Propagated  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  cuttings ;  and  growing  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 
E.  rubra  Pers.  (HooA:  Bot.  Mag.^  t.  2890.,  and       74« 
our  Jig.lAfy.)^  Stcreoxylon  rubnim  Riot  ct  Pav.f  is  a 
ffmootbi.sh  evergreen  shrub,  with  numerous,  twiggy, 
rounded   branches,  which,   when  young,  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hairs.    The  leaves  are  obovate-oblong, 
acuminated,  serrated, and.  in  their  native  countrv,  full 
of  resinouiK  dot.s  tiencsth.     A    tuft  of  young  leaves 
springs  from  the  axil  of  each  of  tiie  older  ones,  indica- 
tive uf  numerous  branches.     The  peduncles  are  2 — 7- 
flowered.     Lobes  of  the  calyx  denticiiluted.     PetaU 
•jjjathulate,  red,  conniving,  but  spreading  rt  little  at 
tDc  apex.     A  native  of  Chili,  on  the  motintains  ofColocolo.  in  the  ftKsures 
ofrocKSy  and  about  Valparaiso.     It  was  intruduced  in  1827*     When  trained 
against  a  wall,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  Gfk,  or  8  fk. ;  flowering  from  July  to 
September.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  band-glass  ;  nnd  the  plants,  when  placed  ngainst  a  wall,  require  no  protec- 
tion wliatever  during  winter.     In  the  Sot.  Mitc^'ui,  p.2^2.,  three  forms  of 
this  q>eciea  are  recorded  :  — 


£.  r.  1  glabriitctila  Hook,  et  Am.,  Willi  KluidulAr  br4ncbeii,  leave*  highly  |ittl)CM< 
Aowerv.  which  nuy  be  0Dn<4dered  *»  the  fitwciu. 
R.  r  2«tb0!>rm  Book,  tt  Aro.  {  E.  fcUndultea  AA  OA.,  t  «»1. ;  with  white  flowetii 
£:  p.  ZfH^dtemt  Hook,  ot  Arn.,  with  pubo»c«Dl  bnncbe*,  uid  red  flowcn. 

There  are  plants  of  the»e  varieties  at  Kew,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the  lioldworth 
Arboretum,  and  in  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  which  have 
pttKwl  out  us  bu»he«  in  the  open  garden,  for  several  years, 
without  the  iflighlest  protection  during  winter, 

«  E.  monUvtdrimi  Dec.  Prnd.,  iv.  p.i. ;  K,  floribunda 
jar.  3  inontcvidi!'nHis  Schlccht.i  E.  bifida  Link  rt  Otin 
d.,  t.  23.,  Hot.  lirg.,  t.  1407. ;  and  our  ^.  747. ;  is  a 
nh  shrub,  with  white  flowern,  very  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn,  which  arc  produced  in  great  lUtuudance  from  July 
to  .Septeml>er.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  on  sandy  luinks  and 
pastures;  nod  was  introduced  in  1827,  It  forms  a  remark- 
ably vigorous-growing  hunh,  with  long,  flexible,  mpe-tike 
shootN,  and  is  very  prolific  in  flowers.  It  is  no  hanly  as  to 
have  stood  through  stveml  winters,  as  a  biiAh,  in  the  ojicn 
cround  of  the  Kensington  Nursery;  so  that  wc  nnght  nlriuwt 
Kavc  l»een  justified  in  placini?  it  among  the  hiirdy  shriilw. 
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•  E.fiorihumda  H.  B,  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  on  the  Andes, 
with  white  flowers,  and  shinine  leaves,  which  are  clammy  when  3roiiiig.  The 
plant  of  this  name,  in  the  British  gardens,  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species. 

ii  E,  retmota  Pers.,  Stere6x}']on  rcsinosum  Rwz  et  Pav.,  is  a  glabrous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Peru,  on  the  cold  parts  of  hills.  A  plant  of  this  sp»ecies  has 
stood  against  a  south  wall,  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  since  IS3i}. 

m  E.  puiverulenta  Pers.,  Stere6xyIon  pulverulentum  Ruiz  et  Pav,,  is  a 
shrub,  hairy  in  every  part,  with  white  flowers ;  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  fl. .  It  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  and  plants  of  it  have  been  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  since  1831. 

Twcnttf  other  tpecies  are  described  in  Don*s  AfUler  ^Wi.  p.  193.  to  p.  195.,  all 
natives  of  South  America,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  those  above  mentioned  ; 
but  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  them  have  been  introduced. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER    5AXIFRA^GE^,   TRIBE   HYDRA^NGE^. 

The  only  woody  plants  contained  in  this  order  are  included  in  the  tribe 
Hydr&ngeae,  which  contains  the  well-known  green-house,  or  rather  cold- 
frame,  plant,  Hydrdngea  Hortenswr,  that  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy  ;  and 
some  species,  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  quite  hard^.  There  are 
also  some  half-hardy  species,  natives  of  Asia.  They  arc  all  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  will  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  rather  moist. 

Genus  I. 


an 


HYDRA'NGEA  L.     The  Hydrangea.     Lm.  St/st.  Dec&ndria 
Di-Trigynia. 

IdtntyUatkm.    Lin.  Gen.,  557. ;  Dea  Prod.,  4.  p.  13. ;  Doo'«  Mill,  a  p.  238. 
SymmjfmrM.    HydriUigea,  kdA  Honinu*  Jun. 

Dfrivathn.    From  Ai«/or,  water,  and  aaott  •  vewel :  with  reference  to  tome  of  the  ^eoies  whldk 
grow  in  water;  or,  ai  lome  suppose,  ftom  the  capsule  resembling  a  cup. 

Gen.  Char,  Flowers  generally  deformed;  but  some  of  them  hermaphro- 
dite and  fertile.  Tube  of  caly^t  hemispherical,  10-ribbed,  rather  trun- 
cate, adnate  to  the  ovarium;  limb  permanent,  5-toothed.  Petah  5, 
regular.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2,  distinct.  Capsule  2-celled,  with  intro- 
flexed  valves,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  styles,  flattish  at  the 
top,  opening  by  a  hole  between  the  styles.  Seed*  numerous,  reticulated. 
(Don*s  Aftli.y  iii.  p.  2.32.) — Shmbs,  with  opposite  lea\'e8.  Flowers  corym- 
bose, pink,  or  yellowish  white ;  the  marginal  ones  sterile,  and  large,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  being  dilated  into  broad,  petal-like^ 
coloured  segments ;  the  rest  of  the  sterile  flower  having  the  other  parts 
partially  abortive. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  North  America, 
A  1.  H.  arborb'scens  Z>.     The  arborescent  Hydrangea. 

Identyiea/km.    Lin.  £to.   p.  568. ;  Don*i  MI1L,  3.  p.  S38. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 
Eni(raving.    Our  y^.  748. 

Spec.  Char.,  4*c.  Leaves  ovate,  rather  cordate ;  superior  ones  lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed,  pale  and  puberulous  beneath.     Corymbs  flattish.  Flowers 
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nearly  all  fertile.  Flower  buds  obtuse.  Flowers  white, 
bitiall^  having  an  agrecal>Ie  odour.  (Don's  AfUI.^  iii* 
p.  232,)  This  species  is  found  wild  from  Pennsylvania 
tn  Viff^nia,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from  4^.  to 
6  ft.  high.  Tt  was  introduced  in  1730,  and  produces 
its  Howers  in  July  and  August.  It  prefers  a  nioteit  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  root.  I'lants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  Gd.  envh;  at  BoUwyllcr, 
80  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  27  cents. 
i^arittiei. 

•  H.  a.  I  tniij^firii  Sec.  in  I>ec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  I4.j  H.  vulglkrix  Michjr.  Fl. 
Bftr,  Ainer.f  i.  p.  268.,  and  probably  of  Pursh;  II.  nrliorescen* 
Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  4-37..  Lam.  ///.,  t.  :J70,  f.  L,  Srhkuhr  Ihmdh., 
t.  1 19  ,  MtIL  Icon.,  p.  251. ;  H.  frutl-sccns  Marnch  MHh„  i,  p.  106., 
Dm  }{am.  Ai-h.,  i.  t*  1 18. — The  nrrves  of  the  leaves  puherulous, 

•  H.a.ii  dkcoior  Scr.,  I.e. — Lcavea  aluiO!»t  white  beneath  from  tomentum. 

A  2.  H.  (a.)  corda^ta  Punk,     The  cordate-Zrarrrf  Hydrangea. 
'  ^tUlfientiim,    funh  Ft  Amsr.  S«ji»t.,  1.  p.  309.,  eiLclu»lve  of  (he  cynoDfoie  of  Mlchx. ;  Don'*  MiiU 
£Hgrttnh*g3.     WaU.  t>endr.  fihl « t.  45. :  *nd  tmr jSg.  HO. 
Sprc.  Char.,  i5rf.     Leaves  broadly  ovale,  acuminated, 
rather  cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  looihcd,  gta- 
hrous  beneath-    Flowera  all  fertile.    Flowers  sniull, 
white,  sweet-scented.  ( lJnn*M  MUL,  iii.  p.  2."i2.)  We 

y-ec  with  Torrey,  in  thinking  thts  merely  a  variety 
U.  arboreflccns.  It  is  a  native  of  CarolinH>  ou  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  above 
St.  Loui*;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from 
6  ft.  to  8ft,  high.  It  was  introduce*l  in  IHOfl,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  //.  f^ttngUa  Lodd.  Cat,, 
<hJ.  1836,  only  ditfers  from  it  in  flowering  a  little 
later,  and  in  being  rather  more  robusit. 
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•  3.  H.  Ki'vKA  Afuylut.    The  Hnoim y4cavefi  ny<lriwigeo. 

Imm.     Miehx.  Fl.  Ror.  Amcr.,  I.  p.  96R.  ;  Don'a  Mill.. :»  n  V^ 
H   radt^U  n'aJ.  Ft.  Cur,  iLSl.,  n  Mhehm.,  tnit  mrt  of  <!mith. 
•Ai^.     WaU.  Ocndr.  Brir.,  t.  i&  ;  Lam.  Ill,  t  .0(f7.  r  L  ,  Mnd  Qur  ^.  T$a 

Char.,  S(i\  Leaves  cordate,  oval,  acuiuinttted,  sharply 
toothed^  clothed  with  white  tomentum,  or  ptiUtsccnce, 
beneath.  Corymbs  Hatti>.h.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowem 
entire.  Flower  btids  depressed.  Flowers  white,  rather 
large.  {Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  232.)  It  is  found  wild  near 
the  Savannah  river,  whtrrc  it  f<»rniR  a  shnib,  growing 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  It  wa^  iittruduced  in  17Hi6, 
;ind  flowers  in  July  and  Aiigu«t.  Its  pronagiition  and 
culture  are  the  iMwne  a«  lho»e  of  the  preceding  hftecies. 
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H  n.  2  glMja  8cr.  in  Dec.  Prod^4.  p,  14.  — Leave*  n car Iv  glabrous 
beneath.  Flowers  all  fertdc.  This  variety  ha.,  probabh ,  originated 
in  culture.  . '      » 

•  4.  H,  0UfBCiFO*LiA  BartraiH.    Tl»c  Oak-lcavod  ilydrangea. 

idmMtwtkm,    Itortmn  Thiir ,  id.  Ctrm.,  p.  33a  t.  7  .  •«  WiKd.  ip.,  9.  K.  AM, ;  Don't  Mill,  1 

gfmmfmuf.    H.  rmAihtA  Smtttk  rem,  Fiet,  It,  Hut  nol  d#  Walt 
i^mtcraptigt.     Bot.  Hay.,  t  ffJS.  i  and  out  Jig.  751. 

Spcr.  Chitr,,  ^c.     Leave*  large,  ovate,  i<erratcly  lo!n?d,  and  toothed,  pjlow;  be- 
neath.    Corymbs  rather puniile<l,  flatttsii.     8epalii  of  sterile  Howem  entire, 
•nowcf  bud»  dcpre^KHl.     Flower,  white.     Sterile,  w  outer,  ont»  of  the 
—  3  I    3 
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corymbs  lurce.  {I}on*t  Mill,,  m.  p.)f33.)  751 
A  native  of  Florida,  growing  from  4  ft, 
to  6  ft,  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1803, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  8e()tcrober. 
This  ifi  by  far  the  most  interestinj^  of  the 
North  American  hydrangeas,  from  its  lar|;e, 
deeply  lobed,  and  sinuatcd  leaves;  and  its 
fiae,lai^c,  nearly  white  corymbs  of  flowers, 
which  are  sterile,  and  a{)pear  from  June 
till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  Culture 
as  in  the  [)receding  species ;  but  it  Ik  essen- 
tial that  the  situation  be  sheltered,  and  the 
soil  kept  somewlmt  moist,  otherwise  the 
leavea  are  not  perfectly  developed,  and  the 
branches  are  apt  to  be  broken  off  by  high 
winds.  Price  of  plants  in  tlie  London  nur- 
aerii»,  ti,  6rf.  each. 

B.  ^[tedfi  NaHor*  i>f  Ana, 

m  5.  H.  hbtbboma'lla  D.  Don.    The  divcr3e.httired-/r«iM?rf  Hytl 

Idtnti/icaUim.    D.  Don  Prod.  Fl,  Si^,.,  |»  ill  j  Don**  Mill.,  1.p.e» 

Spec.  Char.,  Jjrc     Leavei»  oval,  nenminuted,  sharply  serrated,  tonacntoae  1 
ncath,  5  in.  long,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad.      Corymbs  *upni-dt?coui|>ound,  d 
foae,  pilose.     Sepals  of  aierilc  flowers  roundLsh-oval.  quite  entire.      Flowei 
white.     (Dona  Mill.,  iii.  p.233.)     A  native  of   Nepal,  at   OosjiinthaniJ 
where  it  forms  a  shrub, growing  from  4  ft.  to  G  ft .  high.     Introduced  io  \B2U\ 
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App.  i.     Half-hard^  Species  of  Hi/dt  dngea. 


lt«pecilkt«  Prr* , 
the  Cbi&oe  G\ 
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viouily  eitabn< 

Uj  which  lihe 
■o  hardy,  Hut 
Btioni  n 

MfA,  it  V  ! 

in  •ever. 
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A  a.  BHTtimM  Skb.,  H  hort6nau  Smith,   Hortctaia  upulO^iacft  /^m». 
muJ«  mutftbllii  Loitr.,   Ilbdruum  •errfttum  and    F.  tuinenl^oim    Tfmni. 
IUlM(&ie.  Mag.,  I.  4>&  ;  aiul  outfy(.iy2.)  it  well  known  by  if 
eoTjnntai  of  inow-balMike  flower*,  which  are  of  n  whlti&h  grrt'i 
tbey  Ant  appear,  but  which  afUn-wardt  btH-omt*  r)r  a    tmr   v 
lour,  and  finallv  die  oO*  with  a  purpli»U  t'w^v,     it  U  > 
bona  (that  la,  the  globe  Sower  1  bj  the  Juitanes^,  aitd  1  1 

by  the  Chinese     In  Europe,  ]t  woi  named,  by  tht>  cii  n. 

aaciwm,  hi  honour  ot  Madame  llorteu«c  Lap<;»uti>,  tin-  v«ul<  oI  nia 
naoatMctlUuliU'  (Hvuil  M,  La|>t«atl^,  a  waUhiuAker,  Cumnieraoo  fint 
Mtaon  U  l^\ie*(Hta  i  but,  in  order  tluK  tht  coinpUrivent  i><iud  to  Itiu 
dame  Laneaute  mi^hl  be  the  more  dlroct.  he  changed  the  nainv  to 
that  of  norU-titJa,  from  her  Christkan  name  Hortcfue.  The  plant 
waa  afterward*  diacorcrcd  to  be  a  »[ioGle»  of  Hydr&nBco,  a  frenua  {Mre. 
'■' ■''ovJu»  ■,  but  the  fiAme  of  Hort(<nBvt  wraa 
'itiiiii  ;  and  it  U  UiU  the  cotniuon  name 
It  iu  French  gmrdeiuL     In  Dribiin,  il  ir 

-.._!/j.JUrho«jd  of  London,  an. I  m  :»ll  n.il,l    -.tij- 

ittiiu,  and  not  much  ab 
lUh  in  the  o|icn  ground,  tl' 

r  iprmtriiiK  m*  .-iKtr.iii  wrtth  j  i  t<>lli>*mg  year;  and.  Lf  Ibe 

be  rich,  and  kcjjt  luaUt,  1I0U .  luring  itr^^a  part  <l  « fit  .mmmer. 

The  nydrangca  i«  »aid,  in  ;  f)m  HamU,  to  have  been  cuUlvated  in  the  U)e  nf  Krancv,  _ 

I7f)9  or  before  i  and  it  was   i  ">:  Kew  Garden,  from  China,  in  ITIW,  by  Sir  Joaeph  B«nlu. 

It  KKm  became  popular  throtiKituut  KiiKiand,  and  eminently  so  about  Paris. 

TAr  CtUtttre  qf  tht'M  kind  ntf  Uifdraitgea  U  remarkably  c^y ;  and  the  plant  li  particularly  culttble 
forperaona  who  have  Utile  ebe  todotfian  attend  to  their  garden,  or  thcJr  Kreen^hoiuet  booauH!  It 
cannot  receive  tootnuch  water,  and  dioopa  imnadiately  if  water  ha«  been  withheld  ;  rerivinc  nipliUy, 
when  apfiarently  alnioat  dead.  rer>  HMn  aftec  water  has  been  gn  wn  t4>  iL  Cuttingt  may  tie  put  In  «t  aa* 
aeaaoi)  -,  and.  If  thi4  be  done  wbc^  the  plant  U  In  a  i(tKmia%  »late.  they  will  root  in  a  fbriniaht  j  a^ 
If  tranaplanled  into  Hch  moljt  Mil.  th^v  win  flr.w.»r  if»  a  month.  Few  ahrubby  planU  make  a 
mafcn^Acent  apftearance  on  a  lawn  planted  in  peat  or  bogg;  toil,  in  a  uio'  ' 

atidn,  partially  ihadcd.  Tokeeptli  -i  ctaie,  noae  of  the  wood  thou  Id  ever  t 

than  three^yeart  old  ;'and  there  »h<<  I  Kucceaaloa  of  two  ycua*  old  ahoota  kepi 

aupuly  the  place  of  thoae  which  are  cut  uui  anijuall). 

Biue  Hydraiigeas.  A  reourkablc  circumttancc  in  the  culture  of  the  hydrangea  U,  that.  wh«i|i| 
it  li  placeil  in  certain  »oiU,  the  Bowcrt.  instead  of  l^-ini^  <>r  i|)c  u»ual  pink  culour,  bocooM  oir  a  fln«^ 
tdue.      Thit  wchave  already  noticed  (p.  aid)  i  i  txaaiple  of  what   I>e  Ciuidullc  cwtta 

a  variation   in  plaut«,  a*    coid radii tingu It h«d    <  v;  the  latter  being  rai|iable  of 

continued  by  prnpAgation,  but  not  liie  romwr.     '>  ,■  i  turei  have  betn  m.vlc  nt  to  tfie 

of  thi«  blue  colour.     The  mcwt  general  «eem  to  tM\  (ri.ic  ti  i->  owin^;  cither  l<>  u 

that  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  but,  ucvcrtbelMa,  watering  the  plant  with  dluui,  or 
produce  it  in  c%'ery  soil,  though  it  appear*  to  do  to  ui  some.    TheOowi 
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pUnto  growing  In  loam  j  loil,  and  loinetime*  in  thoce  growing  in  peaty  or  boggy  soil  In  order  to 
produce  this  colour,  some  have  recommended  steeping  tbeep's  dung  in  the  water  given  to  the  plant, 
and  others  mixing  the  loll  in  which  it  i«  grown  with  peat  aiiie*,  wood  ashes,  oxide  of  iron,  nttre, 
alkali,  or  a  little  common  salt  Neither  science  nor  experience  has  hitherto,  however,  t>een  able  to 
determine  positively  the  cause  of  this  change  of  colour :  and,  of  course,  nothing  but  experiment  In 
every  particular  case  will  decide  what  soil  wilt  |voduce  k.  About  London,  the  most  eflbctual  are 
the  loams  of  Hampstead  and  Stanmore  Heaths,  and  the  peat  of  Wimbledon  Common.  About  Edin- 
burgh,  the  soil  found  in  the  surrounding  bogs :  and  about  Berlin  and  Petersburg,  also,  bog  earth 
has  been  found  to  produce  this  colour  in  the  hydrangea. 

Statistics.  There  are  various  instances  of  large  bvdrangeas  growing  in  the  open  air  recorded  in 
the  Crardener'i  Magazine.  One  at  Sydenham,  in  Devonshire,  has  had  1000  heads  of  flowers  ex> 
panded  on  it  at  one  Ume.  One  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  is  described  as  being  as  big  as  a  large 
haycock.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Amroth  Castle,  a  plant,  S3  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6  ft  high, 
has  had  83S  heads  of  flowers  expanded  on  it  at  once  In  Sussex,  at  Ashbumham  Place,  a  plant, 
30  ft.  in  drcumference,  and  5  ft.  high,  produced  1072  heads  of  flowers  in  one  season.  In  Scotland, 
in  Argyllshire,  at  Lochiel  House,  a  large  plant  fiirnished  from  flOO  to  700  flowers,  all  fully  ex- 
panded at  the  same  time.  At  St  Mary's  Isle,  in  the  Stewartrv  of  Kircudbright,  a  plant,  3SfL  in 
circumference,  produced  525  heads  of  flowers ;  and  one  in  Fifesnire,  at  Dysart  House,  40  ft.  in  dr- 
cumference, ana  6  ft.  high,  produced  605  flowers.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Itom  Gd,  to 
Is;  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  S  francs,  and  the  blue  from  3  to  6  ftancs  :  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Several  other  Sftecies  of  Hydr&ngea,  natives  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  are  described  in  Don's  HWert  lii. 
p.  233. ;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  been  introduced.  H.  vestUa  Wall.,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Nepal,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  leaves  downy  beneath,  would  be  a  desirable 
introduction :  and  u,  probably,  the  garden  hydrangea  of  China  in  a  wild  state  H.  attUttma 
Wall.,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  climbs  lf>fty  trees  :  but  this  circumstance,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
separate  it  (Wax  this  genus,  however  much  it  may  resemble  it  in  iu  flowers. 
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OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER    UMBELLA'cE.£. 

Therp.  are  very  few  plants  bclonginf  to  this  order  that  are  truly  ligneous, 
and  of  these  the  only  hardy  species  which  it  contains  are  comprised  in  the 
genus  .ffupleuruni. 

Genus  1. 


□ 


^UPLEU'RUM  Tourn.     The  Bupleurlm,  or  Har^s  Ear.    Lin.  Sysi. 
Pentandria  Dig^nia. 

IdentUcatiom.    Tourn.  Inst,  300.  t  163. ;  Lin.  Ocn.,  328. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pi  127. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3. 

S^umymes.    Tetibria  and  AipristU  Spreng.  Syst.,  1.  p.  880. ;  Bapliore,  or  Orrille  de  Likvre  Fr. ; 

HasenOhrlein,  Ger. 
Derivation.    From  Aows,  an  ox,  and  pteuron,  a  side:  fVom  the  supposed  qualitv  of  swelling  cattle 

that  feed  on  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus.    The  name  of  Hare's  Ear,  which  is  preserved  in 

the  French  and  German,  has  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Gen.  Char.  Margin  of  the  calyx  obsolete.  Petals  roundish,  entire,  strictly 
involute,  with  a  broad  retuse  point.  FruU  compressed  from  the 
sides.  Seed  teretely  convex,  flattish  in  front.  (J)<m*t  MilL,  iii.  p.  296. J — 
Smooth  shrubs,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  some  of  Asia ;  but  none  of  them  growing  higher  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
Only  one  hardy  species  is  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

m  I.  B.  FRUTico'suM  L.    The  shrubby  Bupleunun,  or  Hare't  Ear. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp..  343. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  901. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896 

Svnonymes.    Tenbria  frutic5sa  Spreng.  in  SekuUet  Syst.,  6.  p.  37a;  .ffupr^stis  ftutictisa  Spreng. 

Mag  i  Siteli  «tbi6picum  Sauk.  Pin.,  161. ;  5^seli  frOtex  Mor.  Umb.,  16. 
EtHirumnMt.    Sibth.  FL  Grasc..  t  263. ;  Wats.  Dcodr.  Brit,  1 14  i  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  1,  t  4A ;  Jaune 

PI. Tr./I.  t.  65. }  Mill  Icon.,  t  74. ;  and  oux Jig.  753. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Shrubby,  erect,  branched.  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at 
the  base,  coriaceous,  I -nerved,  quite  entire,  sessile.      Leaves  of  involucre 

3u  ^ 
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obbng.  Hibfl  of  fruH  elevated,  acute.  VJme 
broatC  Bark  of  brandies  purpliah.  L^ve«  of  a 
aea-grcen  colour.  (DvnU  Afiil.,  iii.  p.  301.)  A 
native  of  Portugal,  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
about  Nice,  Corsica,  Sicily»  Mauritairia,  and  Tlies- 
sjily.  It  is  (I  shrub,  gruwinj;  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  high 
in  a  wiU!  state,  and  Kometirncs  to  the  height  of 
Qfi,  in  Dritifih  gardens.  Introduced  in  lo96,  and 
Bcmehng  in  July  and  August,  It  is  readily  pro- 
parted  by  cuttings,  and  i>«  of  free  growth  in  aoy 
dry  calcareous  soil.  The  blue  glaucous  hue  of  its 
amooth  shining  foliage  renders  it  a  desirabk'  oddi- 
tion  to  every  collection,  If  planted  in  an  open  air* 
situation,  in  a  deep  soil,  not  moist,  and  allowed  to 
extend  itself  on  every  side,  it  would  soon  fonn  a 
large  hemisphericid  bush,  highly  omuoiental  during 
winter  from  iia  erverereen  foliage,  and  during  July 
and  August  from  its  nright  yellow  flowers.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6c/.  each. 

App.  i-    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Bup/rftrum, 

m  B.  gihraUArica.  E^m..  R  eoriiccuio  L'lhnr^  B.  oblt(|uum  Frnkt.  JL  ltyborl^•ce1l■  Jb 
ntvia  coritow  Sfnmg.,  A  vcftkU*  Ort.,  I*  •  imnaOi  rrnfiwra  ilirub,  vUh  rariMccoa*  gWitH 
leave*,  frMTSAt  wben  bniUetf.     It  i«  a  tuUvc  of  Gtt>r*tUr,  oo  rorlu .  wat  uilx«4u«ed  in  iTMk 
RroMt  to  the  heigtit  of  3  A.,  floweriny  Aon  June  to  Au^«t.    U  u  acarly  «■  Hardy  m»  Ibe  nniminnn 

•  H,  \Urtnttiifimetim  DesT,  Tcnofia  jvlantaclnea  Strrme.^  U  *  native  of  MMiBt  AUh,  wt|h  vmmt^ 
nate,  itilf,  rcrriacrou*,  tcwile  leave*.  It  woa  introilucec]  Lii  I81U.  atHl  srvwt  to  tlii«  hetfhl  «f  <fiw  at 
3ft.,  Ifcrwtrlng  Irt  Augru»t 

•  li  raw*' iia-iM  Schoiuli  i%  a  native  of  Mn(ad>'r,  with  nlitonc  meinljrBneoa*  tear**.  It  w««  iRtnw 
ductnj  in  18ir^^  and  growa  to  the  helfht  of  2  il  of  ;;  /V,  fluwrnntr  mi  Augiut  or  SeptemtMr. 

i^  B. /rutted tctmt  L-  ti  a  native  or  Spain  aiMl  Uie  riuriii  nf  itmea  -,  but,  it  b  hardlf  wortlt  cutti- 
vaiioo  at  a  abrub.    It  waa  totroduBHl  iato  BrUiah  gafdnu  In  TM^  but  U  ruvl]r  t»  bt  men  wtth. 
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or    THE    HARDY   AND    HAtP-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    TffP 
ORDER    ARALIA*CE.£«> 

Thk  genem  helonginff  to  this  order,  which  contain  ligneouti  jn«fit>,  urr 
Araklia  and //cd era;  and  their  characteristics  will  be  found  stated  shortly 
below. 

Ara'lia  L.  Margin  of  the  calyx  very  short*  entire,  or  toothed.  Petals  5, 
free,  and  expantfetl  at  the  apex*.  8tamens  5.  Styles  5,  expanded,  «pread- 
ing  divariciucly.  Berry  o-cclled,  usually  roro»e.  (Dtm't  Afdi.,  liL  p.  3ft8«, 
ada|)ted.)  —  The  only  species  not  herbaceous  Li  a  fruticose  deciUuout.^- 
leaved  plant,  ast^uintng  the  character  oi  n  tree, 

//k'drra  Sumriz,  Margin  of  the  calyx  elevated  or  toothed.  Petals  5—10, 
not  cohering  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5 — 10,  Styles  5—10,  conniving,  or 
joined  in  one.  Berry  5— lO-celled.  (/?»/»!**  jl/ii7,,  iii.  p.  391.)  —  The  only 
hardy  species  is  a  climbing  evergreen  shrub. 

Genus  L 

~\ 

ARA'LTA  L.    Tm  Ara'lia,  or  Asgklica  Thrs.     Lin,  Syit  Pvntiindria 

Peutagyuia. 

n  r>m,  Pnal.  Fl  Xen .  p  185 ,  in  a  ni7t« ;  U«!.  Pfoil.,  4  p.  S57.  i  Dwi*te  MUL,  X  B. «« 
ArAtta  rp,  Urn, »  ArUll*  »tt»  Btum-  -•      r*  -w-^ 
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>ir«MMbM.  Aoeonllns  to  ■erne,  tmm  mtm,  umoyuee,  ih«  flittiw  htAng  »ery  UouWwow.  In  lu 
iMtive flountry,  to  tr»vellen  i  but,  accordiiu  to  otben,  inmmeat  unKnown  meaning,  unorf  wnlcn 
oWfpaelciWM  Mmt  tu  Fagon,  «t  Pui«,  from  Quebee,  lu  nu^  by  one  Snrratin,  b  Frmch  \yhy. 
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Dncnptiotu  A  shrub,  with  a  single  stem.  haTiii|t  ihe  hiibit  of  a  tree;  nnd 
bearing  large  composituly  divided  leave*,  [peculiar  in  charucler  among  shrnlm, 
Hnd  very  interesting. 

•  I.  A,  SPINOZA  L.     The  spiny  Arali.i,  or  AngeUca  'tree. 

Jdenii/k4ttion.    Un,  Sa,  p.  ,1pl  ;  Doii'»  Milt.,  3.  o.  iH'.'  ;  L.>id.  Cat.,  ed.  1K«. 

ArMMWMK*.     ArBlie,  Fr.  and  Cit  ;  Mv>i)tm>>*^i  ^-  Anuf. 

EngrattHgt.    Schmldl  Arb..  U  lOi  «od  t  lu3,  j  W*u.  Dcnd.  Brit,  L  IliT. ;  and  our /(e-  '^ 

<^r.  rAar.,<5T.  Stem  arboreous  and  prickly.  Leaves  doubly  and  irehlv 
pinnate.  Leaflets  ovate,  acuinin»t«d»  and  deeply  serrated.  Panicle  much 
branched,  beset  with 
velvety  stellate  down. 
Umbels  numerous. 
Involucre  Hroall^  of 
few  leaves.  Petals 
white  and  reflexed. 
Stylea  5,  divaricate, 
arched.  Fruit  5*rib- 
bed.  {Bim't  Am.,  iii. 
p.  389.)  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height 
of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.»  with 
A  ^in^le  erect  stem; 
%  nanve  of  C^^rolina 
and  Virginia,  in  low, 
ftTtile,  moJKt  woods, 
lulroduced  in  1688;  and  Howerin^  in  Autfutii  uud  8e|nend>tT.  An  infu- 
sion of  the  fruit,  in  wine  or  spirits,  is  confddered  an  ctleclual  cure  for  the 
rheumatism.  In  British  gardens,  this  species  U  pro|^ated  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots ;  and,  from  its  large  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves*  it  forms 
m  singularly  ornamental  plant,  with  a  sp.emlinjj,  mnbrcUa'lil.e  head,  when 
ritftj^ding  singly  on  a  lawn.  After  the  plant  flowers,  the  stem  commonly  dits 
down  to  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  raspberry,  and  like  it,  is  succeede<l 
by  sucJcer».  Pursh  "mentions  a  variety  ni  which  the|>etiolcs  of  the  leavch 
arc  without  prickles."    It  u^  found  in  Sv'-  ^r- ';..♦,  near  (Ihur)eston, 

1  % ,  n«tlvn  nf  North  or  South 

:  v;  and  •citneahrubbjr  t^fccici, 

_     _  „  _,__  li  4rc  HOI  yet  »ulllclCTiUf  known,  and  hftvc 

not  been  lntroduoe<L 


t 


Tkrre  art-  tomr  other  tufftuUfoac  rpcciVt  of  AH.! 
Aiurrira,  luch  a«  A.  hitpida,  Bo«,  Cab.  L  1306.,  whi'  ^ 
fiaUtFC*  vf  JatMO.  Cocbli>4:itt(ui,  or  New  Z^\*nd,  ^l 
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y/E'DERA    SH'ftrtz,    The   Ivt.    Lm,  S^tt.  Pent-Dec4ndria,  and  Pcnl- 

Decag^nia. 

Don^i  Mill  ,  .1  p.>Jl  I     f"         I  lit 

MffmtmifmfM,    ArAlla,  tert  aymnApitrunt  Bhtm.  Blidr.^  ^  ffiX,  j  BHtn^  Mid  AHUte  tp.  IM,  j  ti«rrv. 

Fr.  ,  Kpncn,  C>%f 
Drti'  10  hern  pmnuioil  far  th«  WoH  IfMtn  »  ImH  |h«  soal  inroliabla 

•"  «  dMtred  ftwm  the  Cdtlo  word  keMm^  Acord.    The  Ktijtliih 

•  '  irurd,  tw,  jttven. 

Detcnptwn.  The  hnnJy  sorts  arc  evergreen  nhrubn,  rlin»binic  by  the  clasping 
foots  produce*!  by  their  »tcttis;  but  there  arc  n  number  of ?«pccicH  con?<idcrc« 
at  present  to  be  of  thim  penus,  nntlven  of  warm  cliinatcA,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  15  fl*  to^Oft.  without  support. 
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L  1.  //•  tfii'Lir  L.     The  common  ivy. 

I4eiltl/katiim    Un.  8p.,  2»  j  Dec  Pro(L,  4.  p.  Sfil. ;  Don't  MIIL.  a  p.  S9J.  j  Buler**  BrfC  Pt  PL, 
a  ST;  Lodd  Cat.  ed  ia%.  ^     .       , 

iVr^witfioMw    ffWx  u  Jcrtved  flrom  fi&«.  to  cncoinpAH.  or  turn  round  ;  In  refinrcnoc  Co  llir  cUu^ag 
•teou,  whkb.  bowever,  are  not  twtiUng. 

Spec,  Cfiar.,tfc.  Stems  climbing,  throwing  out  roots  from  their  siden  to  any 
object  next  which  they  may  be  placed.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glaliroos, 
Hhming,  with  5  angular  lobes ;  those  ou  the  old  upright  and  rcccangulitr 
branches,  which  Ibriu  the  tops  of  the  plants,  ovate,  acnte,  quite  ttitire* 
Umbels  simple,  pubescent.  (Don*s  Mill.^  iii.  p.  391.)     A  native  o(^  Hurope. 

Varietkt.  De  CandoUe  has  enumerated  three  forms  of  this  species,  which 
are  independent  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  Dritish  gardens  :  — 

L  H.  H.  1  vulgdnt  Dec.  {E>\g.  BnL,  t.  1207.; 
and  ourj%.  7ao.)  has  the  pedicels  clothed 
with  stellate  down,  and  the  fruit  black. 
This  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  ivy, 
throughout  Europe,  in  a  wild  state;  and 
there  are  varieties  of  it  with  white  and 
yellow  variegated  leaves,  in  gardens. 

t.  H.  IL  2  canaricntii  Dec.;  //.  cauariensis 
Willi!.  Jhrol.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  170.  t.  5.  f.  I. ; 
the  Irish  Ivy,  or  Giant  Ivy,  of  British 
gardens;  has  the  pe<ljccls  s»culy  with 
pubescence.  Floral  leaves  subcordatc  ; 
those  of  the  creeping  brauche!>  5-lo)icd 
»nd  larger  than  those  of  the  common  ivy . 
Fruit  ?  red,  or  black.  A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  but  the  year  of  its  in- 
duction into  Britain  is  uncertain. 

i_  II.  H,  ?3  chrtfsocSrpa  Dec,  //.  poetica  C.  Batih.^  //.  chrysocitrpos 
Dalt'ch.,  H,  Z^ionysias  J.  Bmtfu^  H.  HcXW  IVali,  is  a  native  of  the 
north  of  India,  with  yellow  fruit.  It  diflers  from  the  common  ity 
in  its  yellow  fruit,  and  in  being  of  more  gigantic  growth ;  in  the 
leaves  being  more  cuneated  at  the  base ;  antf  in  the  [>edicels  being 
scaly.  There  is  a  phmt  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden* 
The  varieties  in  Bniish  gnrdciUj  additiona]  to  the  above,  are: — 

1-  H,  H.  \  fbliis  argcntnx  Lodd.  Cat.      The  S'i/trr-striped  Ivy, 

t.  H.  H.  5  foHis  rtureis  Lodd.  Cat.     The  GofJen-siriped  Ivy. 

t-  H.  H.  6  digitdta  Lodd.  Cat.    The  pahnaU,  or  hand-shaped.  Ivy 

i-  H,  H.  7  arl^orcsceiu  Lodd.  Cat.  Tht  arlKtrr scent ^  or  Tree,  Ivy. — ' 
variation  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which 
entire-leaved,  and  take  an  arborescent  character ;  and,  when  a  portion 
of  them  is  cut  oflf,  and  has  rooted  as*  a  separate  plant,  it  will  sometimes 
produce  an  upright  bu.sh,  which  will  retain  its  arborescent  form  for 
many  vears,  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  resumes  its  native  hahit, 
and  throws  out  rambling,  or  creeping,  shoots,  with  5-lobed  leaves, 
like  the  common  ivy. 

DeMcriptiort.  The  common  ivy  is  a  rooting  climber :  but,  when  these  roots 
are  opposed  by  a  hard  substance  which  they  cannot  penetrate,  they  dilate, 
and  attach  themselves  to  it,  by  close  pressure  on  the  rough  narticiea  of  iu 
surface.  The  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sometimes  so  cQnsidcratile  as  to  fonu  a 
disk  above  u  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  thia»dilatation  is  greater  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  roughnesss  or  smoothness  of  the  surface  which  it 
presses  against :  because,  when  the  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  the  projecting 
points,  to  which  alone  the  disk  of  the  fibril  can  attach  itself,  must  necessarily 
[}c  small,  and  not  such  as  to  afford  a  Urui  hold ;  and  hence  a  greater  number  of 
them  arc  required  to  be  included  under  each  disk,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
plant.     On  very  smootli  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  house  or  a  wall  that  ha& 
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stuccoed,  or  sinootbly  plastered,  oo  dilatation  of  the  fibril  ta  sufficient  to 
the  ivy  to  adhere ;  and  hence,  in  such  situations,  it  always  tttll5  down^ 
either  when  rendered  somewhat  heavier  by  rain  or  snow,  or  when  acted  on  by 
wind-      Again.*>t  such  walls,  therefore,  trelliawork  oui;ht  to  be  fixed  j  or  th'« 
main  shoots  of  the  ivy  may  be  nailed,  like  those  of  any  other  wall  tree. 
To  coninaon  brick  or  stonework,  or  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  the  fibrils  adhere 
readily.     In  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  on  thcr  surface  of  the  ground,  tliey 
become  roots ;  but  it  is  only  when  this  la  the  case  that  they  can  aflbrd  any 
nourishment  to  the  pl;u»t ;  a  fact  easily  proved,  by  cutting  through  the  stem  of 
a  plant  of  ivy  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  a  tree,  to  which  it  iiuiy  be  ■••     i-,  '  ; 
when,  it  will  be  found,  the  ivy  speedily  dies.     When  ivy  truib  on  i 
it  roots  into  it,  and  grows  vigorously,  but  rarely  flowers;  and  in  ti. ..  .....^  a 

has  acquireil  the  nanjc  i>(  the  barren,  or  creeping,  ivy.      When  it  climbs  up 
trees,  or  is  in  any  situation  where  it  is   much   shaded,  it  seldom,  if  cvcr» 
flowers,  until  it  has  grown  so  high  as  to  be  subject  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun.     Ileucc,  on  branchy-headed  trees,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  flowering 
ctate,  until  it  has  reached  their  uppermost  branches,  and  partinlt y  destroyed 
them.    Ivy  flowers  soonest  when  grown  against  a  wall,  and  fully  eX|H;>ied 
to  the  light.     Whatever  support  it  may  have,  when  it  has  reached  tiie  suuimit 
the   branches  shorten,  and  become  woody,  forming  themselves  into  lars;t% 
shrubby,  bushy  heads ;  and  the  leaves  l>ecome  oilire,  takiiii'  more  of  an  oval 
■hape,  and  no  lonccr  being  lobed  like  the  lower  ones.     In  this  state,  the 
plant  will  flower  freely,  and   will  continue  growing  like  a  slirub  for  manv 
years,  producing  no  U-avcs  but  such  as  are  nearly  oval,  and  showing  no  incli- 
nation to  creep,  or  to  throw  out  roots.      Hence,  we  often  see  the  appearance 
of  an  ivy  hedge  5  ft.  or  6  fL  in  height  on  the  top  of  an  old  ivied  wall.     The 
flowers  of  the  ivy  are  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white :  they  appear  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  continue  expanded  through  the  months  of  October 
and  November :  they  arc  odoriferous,  and  coiitain  a  good  deal  of  honey  ;  on 
which  account  they  are  much  frequented  bv  bees  and  other  insects,  to  which 
they  afford  a  valuable  support,  as  they  are  in  perfection  at  a  time  when  there 
are* few  other  flowers.     The  berries  nicrease  in  size  during  the  winter,  arc 
full  formed  in  Fcbruarj',  and  ripe  in  April,  furnishing  food  for  wild  pigeons, 
blackbirds,  t!irushes,  &c.,  in  the  spring.      When  the  berry  is  ri|>e,  it  is  succu- 
lent  with  a  purple  juice ;  but  afterM-ards  it  becomes  coriaceous,  dry,  and 
shrivels  into  a  somewhat  fivc-angled  figure  j  thus  beautifully  harmoni-sing  with 
the  lower  leaves.     The  common  ivy  will  grow  to  the  tops  ol  trees  nearly 
irX)  ft.  in  height :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  IrishHvv  will  attain  the  same 
elevation,  thouf'h  it  grows  with  much  greater  vigour  than  the  common  sort 
when  young.     Both  varieties  continue  growing  during  winter ;  and,  in  shady 
(fitUHtions,  throughout  the  year.      Hence,  rooted  pbuitN  of  Irish  ivy,  placed  in 
good  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  wall  10  ft.  high,  will  reach  its  top  in  three  years  ; 
and  those  of  the  common  ivy  in  five  yetu's ;  but  alter  it  has  attained  15  ft.  or 
!20fl,,  its  growth  is  comparatively  slow,  unlesis  it  1h>  t^nst  the  warm  walls 
of  a  dwelling-house ;  when  it  will  cover  a  gnble-end,  having  chimney  flues  in  it, 
in  5  or  6  years  ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  turned  to  the  greatest  advan- 
i^  in  towns.      The  duration  of  the  ivy  is  very  great ;  judging  from  some  of 
Urn  plants  against  ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  we  shotild  suppose  them  to  bv 
CWo  or  three  centuries  old.      The  stems  sometimes  arc  found,  in  such  situa> 
tions.  Ml  in.  or  iH  in.  in  diameter  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground.     The  seeds  of  ivy 
resemble  swollen  grains  of  wheat,  and,  as  they  pans  through  birds  of  tJie 
thrush  family    unalteted   in  shape,  they  are  frcqueittly  found  sc;tttcred  on 
the  ground.     I^»y,  in  his  Catftit>f^tu   Ptnnfarum  rariorum  Anglkc  rt  Intularum 
adjacenthtmf  says  that  hence  have  arisen  the  stories  of  wheat  huving  Iteen 
rained  down.     The  chewed  seeds  have  an  acrimonious  taxte.     The  golden* 
teivod  variety,  when  it  thrives,  is  a  splendid  plant,  appearing  in  spring.  ai\i*r 
it  haa  made  its  new  loaves,  like  an  uumense  mass  of  yellow  flowers.    Tlicre  is 
a  plant  of  this  varictv  on  the  hock  of  one  of  tJic  hot-houses  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  which  haA  resached  tlie  tup  of  the  wall,  and  covered  a  stack  of 
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chimoevB  some  feet  higher,  fonning  a  Btriking  object  in  Ma^  oitaj  June  firoa 
the  public  road.  On  a  ruin,  or  on  a  dark  pine  tree,  this  ranety,  mixed  with 
Uie  common  sort,  would  have  a  fine  effect,  by  the  briUiaut  cuutrast  which  it 

WOlt''^   rirnijiirp, 

<y  The  ivy  is  a  native  of  Europe,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  Co 

the  ..nean  Sea,  and  irom  Ireland  tu  Siberia;  but  onh  lu  i«c>od«,airi 

under  the  shelter  of  trees  and' bushes,  in  either  the  colder  <  cter  du- 

tricts  of  this  extensive  region,     it  is  found  in  the  north  of  A  i  west  of 

Asia,  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  also  in  Japan  and  Chiua,  bttt  not 
in  North  or  vSuuth  America,  or  in  Australia.  The  variety  with  yellow  bomcts 
Rovle  uiforms  us,  **  is  the  most  common  in  the  Himalayas,  aiui  may  be  mmo 
clinging  to  the  rock,  and  clasping  the  oak ;  affording,  from  its  pleoftia^  nnMoria 
tions,  glad  recognition  to  the  European  traveller,*'  (///«j>/.,p.  "ias,}  In  Britaici, 
the  ivy  is  always  found  g^owins^  in  a  substantial  soil,  where  il  can  be  amply 
ftuppUed  with  nourishment,  and  where  its  roots  can  penetrate  to  8uch  a  dertw 
aa  to  be  able  to  obtain  abundant  moisture  for  the  leaves,  when  the  plant  has 
attuned  its  greatest  height,  and  is  in  a  flowering  state. 

H»tory.  The  ivy  was  well  known  to  the  itreek^  and  Roinantp,  and  there 
are  many  mythological  and  trmiitiontd  allusions  to  it  in  the  writing**  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Its  Greek  names  were  Kisso)>  and  Kittoa,  from  Kiji^os,  or 
Cissus,  the  name  of  ahoy  whom  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  changed  into  it.  By 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Hederu ;  which  name  has  been  adopte<l  by  modem 
botanists.  In  old  French  its  name  i^  llicrrc.  It  is  mentioned  by  Oerard,  a« 
growing  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  the  sides  of  houses ;  but  it  was  probably  ti4it 
propagated  as  a  garden  plant  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  towns  extended 
into  the  country,  and  it  became  a  mark  of  refinement  to  create  alltisioua  to 
the  latter  in  the  fonner,  by  planting  such  evergreens  as  would  witli^tuud  the 
close  air  and  smoke  of  cities.  The  plant  is  now  in  general  demand  through- 
out all  those  parts  o^  Europe  where  it  will  grow  freely  agninst  a  wall ;  but 
more  than  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  lu  North  Ammca, 
in  the  time  of  Kalm,  he  found  only  one  plant,  which  was  trained  against  n 
house,  during  the  whole  of  his  travels  in  that  country;  but  the  principal 
varieties  are  now  propagated  in  all  the  American  nurseries. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  whole  plant  is  aromatic ;  and  a  very  fragrant 
resin  exudes  from  the  old  stems  when  bruised,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
chemical  principle  hedcrine.  Ivy  was  formerly  included  in  the  British 
Afatrria  medica^  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  is  in  that  of 
India.  The  berries  are  emetic  and  purgative;  and  the  substance  called 
hederinc,  which  is  now  in  use  in  India,  is  said  to  be  aperient,  resolvativc, 
and  balsamic.  The  berries,  as  alrea<Iy  observed,  arc  greedily  eaten  by 
aeveral  birds.  Sheep  and  tleer  arc  fond  of  the  leaves  and  small  bran.  1  .  > 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  afforded  a  useful  ret;. 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  sj^ow.  Cato  directs  that,  in  a  scarcit 
of  hay,  or  the  dried  shoots  of  trees,  cattle  should  be  foddered  with 
green  branches  of  ivy.  The  wood  is  soft  and  porous ;  and,  in  Switjc 
land,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  used  In  the  turner | 
anri,  in  thin  slices,  to  filter  liquids.  The  roots  are  employed  by  leathi 
cutters  to  whet  their  knives  on.  Cato  and  Pliny  attribute  a  singuli 
property  to  the  wood  of  the  ivy;  and  say  that,  by  \Xn  filtrating  powci 
It  can  sepiu'ate  wine  from  water.  According  to  these  authors,  if  a  cup 
ivv  wood  be  filled  with  wine  that  has  been  adulterated  with  water,  the  winf 
will  find  it»  way  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  water  alou^j 
will  remain  in  tlie  cup.  In  the  Kvuvra-H  Dh  Hamcl^  it  is  mentioned  that  thi 
experiment  was  tried  by  a  person  worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  he  fi>un< 
the  very  reverse  tidse  place;  the  water  filtering  thrtnjirh,  and  the  win4|r'^ 
remaining  in  the  cup.  It  is  possible  that  somelhin>^  o\^  the  kind  i 
place,  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  Du  Trochet'a  principles  of  1  > 
and  Exosmose  (see  Unrti  Mag.^  \oL  iii.  p.  7H. );  but  it  is  more  proljinnt,  mat. 
the  liquor  merely  cxudca  through  the  f>ore8  of  the  wood,  without  any  *epani*j 
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tion   of  its   component   itarts;  some  of  It  remaining  in  the  Cdp  when  the 

})ort;8wcrc  choked  up,  and  the  portion  exuded  having  the  appcnrancc  of  water, 
roui  its  colouring  nmiier  having  been  absorbed  by  the  wood.     Tlie  ivy.  lor 
trying  this  experiment,  or  for  uMng  in  any  way  aa  a  filter,  must  he  newly  cut,  uv 
it  loBca  its  filterin<^  properties  when  quite  dry.     A  decoction  o(  tlie  U-avt-s  flyes 
huir  black  ;  and  it  is  said  to  form  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  coaiponitions 
fiold  to  prevent  hair  from  turning  grey.     The  leiives  of  mulberry  trees  tliut 
have  had  ivy  round  tliem  are  said  to  destroy  the  silkworms  that  feed  on  theiti ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  plant^applied  to  the  nostrils,  is  nupjxjset!  to  cure  hea<laehs. 
M,;tiy  other  jjroperties  were  Attributed  to  this  plant  hy  the  oncieuts  ;  but,  for 
iiix  licinai  p«r|x»ses,  it  appears  at  present  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.     The 
greiit  Use  of  the  ivy,  in  modem  times,  is  as  an  omoiiicntd  shrul>.      When  the 
Keometricnl  style  of  gar<lemng  prevailed,  it  wb«  much  employed  to  train  over 
frames  of  wire  or  lattice- w-oik,  formed  by  the  wire-worker  or  joiner  into 
architcctura!  or  sculptural  shapes ;  arbours,  colonnades,  and  the  fijrures   of 
men  and  animals,  being  much  more  rapidly  produced  in  this  manner,  than  by 
,thc  slow  growth  of  the  yew  or  the  box.      At  present,  forms  of  this  kind  arc 
I  Ho  longer  in  use  ;  but  a  plant  of  i^v  trained  to  a  pole,  and  allowed  to  branch 
I  ©lit  at  its  summit,  forms  a  ver\  striking  object  in  small  gardens.     For  covering 
llkoked  walls,  rocks,  or  ruins,  or  communicating  an  evergreen  rural  appearance 
I  to  any  part  of  a  town  or  suburban  garden,  no  plant  whatever  etjuais  the  ivy; 
>though,  in  situattnns  .subject  to  the  smoke  of  coal,  it  is  apt  to  get  naked 
Ikelow,  and  requires  to  be  partially  cut  down,  or  to  have  young  plants  planted  at 
'  the  root  of  the  old  ones,  to  fill  up  the  naked  places,  every  four  or  five  years. 
iA    very  singular  effect  produced    by  ivy  occurs   in  the  approach   road  to 
Warwick  Castle.     The  roail  is  cut  through  a  solid  bed  of  hnndstone  rock ; 
•nd  itit  sides  are,  in  some  places,   upwards  of  12  f\.   high,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  and  quite  perpendicular  and  smooth.      Ivy  has  been  planted  on  the 
upoer  surface  of  the  ground,  which  forms  the  summit  of  these  per[>endicular 
vails  of  rock,  in  order,  as  it  would  appciir,  tlmt  it  miglit  creep  down  and 
cover  their  face.     Instead  of  creeping,  however,  t!ie  ivy  has  grown  over,  with- 
out attaching  itself;  and  its  long,  pendulous,  matted  shoots,  which,  in  1831, 
Hot  only  reached  the  approach  road,  but  actually  trailed  on  it,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  might  be  compared  to  an  immense  sheet  of  water  falling 
over  a  pcrpen<licular  rock.      Over  chalk  cliffs,  ivy  sometimes  hangs  down  in 
pequetidicular  shoots  from  the  surface ;  but,  from  the  numerous  tntefsticea  in 
the  chalk,  it  is  generally  able  occasionally  to  attach  itself;  and  hence  it  appears 
in  varied  tufts  and  festoons,  which,  in  old  chnlk-pits,  as,  for  example,  Bl 
Ingress  Park,  near  tireenhiilie,  have  an  effect  that  is  at  once  strikingly  bconi- 
tiful  mid  picturesque.      In  close   shrubberies,  in  small  gardens,  or  cveii  in 
large  ones,  where  neither  erass  nor  any  other  green  plant  will  grow  on  the 
the  ivy  fot.  fiing  of  perpetual  verdure,     TraineiT  njpiinst  es- 

Lticework,  s,  or  wire  frames,  it  fonns,  in  a  very   Mfiort 

ie,  most  l>eftutiful  im  j^m n  walln,  or  hctlges,  for  the  shelter  or  sepamtioin»f 
iBower-gikrdcnH.  In  short,  there  is  no  evergreen  shrub  cu[mble  of  being  ni^plietl 
«to  ao  many  imjiortJait  u^vn  B»  the  comiuun  ivy ;  and  no  gurden  (in  a  climate 
it  will  stand  the  o|>cn  air),  wbcftber  large  or  small,  can  di^jienNc  with  it. 
It  London,  it  is  raised  in  imtneiMie  qitantiticH  in  pots«  and  iraincti  to  the 
height  of  from  0  tl.  tol  2f).  on  Ntake:< ;  so  that,  at  any  ;>eii^un  of  the  ji-ear.  a  hedge 
Ijiiiy  be  formed  of  it,  or  a  nuked  Mpate  cjivered  with  It,  at  an  inrfedibly  short 
notice,  in  the  streets  of  London,  a  house  ntay  he  built  from  the  rriuiidaiions  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks ;  anil,  by  [>lucing  pots  of  ivy  in  the  halconies 
of  the  different  windows,  the  whole  front,  in  one  day,  may  lie  coveroil  with 
tverpTeen  leaves  aw  effectually  as  if  it  were  an  old  building,  in  a  .tecluded 
rural  situation.  One  valuable  use  to  which  the  ivy  may  he  applied  m  street 
houscH  in  towns  is^  to  form  external  framings  to  the  window *i  ins«tc«d  of  archi- 
traves. In  the  interminable  hnea  of  naked  window3«  in  tlic  monoltmooft  brick 
houses  built  about  .VO  years  ago,  which  form  the  majorit)  of  the  London 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  ivv   "      '  '     ti   nny 
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householder  of  taste  may  torn  to  a  very  good  account.  He  has  only  to  farm 
projecting  architraves  of  wire  to  his  windows,  and  to  place  a  pot  of  ivy  in 
ni8  window  sills,  or  in  a  small  balcony  at  the  base  of  each  jatnb  ;  taking  care  to 
fix  the  pots  securely,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  supplying  them  regularly  with 
water.  In  rooms,  the  ivy,  when  planted  in  boxes,  and  properly  treated,  forma 
a  rustic  screen,  either  for  excluding  the  Light  of  the  sun  during  the  day.  or 
of  a  lamp  or  chandelier  at  night ;  and,  in  very  large  drawingrooms,  plants 
in  boxes  or  vases,  trained  on  wire  parasob  or  espaliers,  such  as  those  reeorn- 
mended  for  roses  (seejSgs.  534,  and  533,).  will  form  a  ruatic  canopy  for  small 
groups  of  parties,  who  may  seat  themselves  under  its  shade,  in  the  same 
manner  as  parties  sit  under  orange  trees  in  the  public  rooms  of  Berlin,  and 
of  other  cities  of  the  Continent.  Where  the  view  from  the  window  of  a  town 
house  rs  contracted  or  disagreeable,  it  may  always  be  improved  by  plants  of 
ivy,  planted  in  boxes,  and  trained  on  espaliers,  being  placed  within  the  room. 
at  a  sufiicient  distance  from  the  window  to  prevent  them  from  excluding  the 
light,  and  yet  sufficientl}'  near  to  serve  as  a  screen ;  or,  by  so  disposing  of 
plants  on  the  outside  as  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  disagreeable  objects,  and 
create  an  allusion  to  the  country,  (.hie  great  advantage  of  the  ivy,  in  small 
anil  suburban  gardens,  is,  that  by  its  berries  it  attracts  the  birtis  in  early 
spring;  and  by  its  dense  foliage  it  forms  excellent  situations  for  nests.  A  num- 
lier  of  birds  build  in  it,  from  the  blackbird  and  thrush  to  the  blackcap  and  the 
spsuTow,  and  even  to  the  tomtit  and  wren.  This  plant  is  generally  considered 
OS  highly  injurious  to  trees,  where  it  has  climbed  up  and  covered  their  stctns. 
"  The  ivy,"  Gilpin  observes,  **  has  a  root  of  his  own,  and  draws  nourishment 
from  the  ground ;  but  his  character  is  misrepresented,  if  his  little  feelers 
have  not  other  purjioses  than  that  of  merely  showing  an  attachment  to  hw 

Eotent  neighbour.      Shakspeare  roundly  asserts  that  he  make*  a  property  of 
im :  — 


Ho 


Thv  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  fuck'd  my  verdure  out.  " 

Ort.pin,  For.  Seen,,  L  jv  UL 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  ivy  on  trees  has,  however,  been  denied  by  various 
persons,  and.  among  others,  by  Mr.  Repton,  who,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  Lirit  TV-etrM.,  contends  that  it  is  useful,  by  keeping  tlieir  trunks  Wiirnt. 
There  can  lie  no  doubt  but  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  warmth  pro- 
duced by  a  covering  of  ivy  may  be  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  and,  when  its 
stems  ascend  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  parallel  lines,  without  creeping  or  winding 
round  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network  over  the  bark,  it  may  remain  there 
for  a  number  of  years  without  doing  the  tree  any  material  injury.  After  a 
certain  period,  however,  a  network  never  fails  to  l»e  formed  ;  and,  as  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  continues  expanding,  while  this  network  remains  station«rv,  the 
tree  cannot  fail  to  receive  injury  by  being  compressed  by  the  stems  of  the  ivy. 
Wherever  this  network  is  found  on  the  smaller  branches  at  the  top  of  tKc 
tree,  the  tree  is  certain  of  being  killed  in  a  short  time.  In  this  cjise,  as  in  most 
others,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  and  of  modern  foresters,  both  of  which  are 
imfavourable  to  the  ivy,  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  We  have  alreatiy  men* 
tioned  that  ivy  on  the  trunks  of  trees  may  easily  be  killed,  by  cutting  through 
ita  stems  close  to  the  ground  ;  in  addition  to  which,  its  stems  ought  to  be 
pullad  off,  or  loosened  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree;  but,  in 
deciding  on  this  operation,  Evelyn'^s  caution  must  not  be  forgotten,  *'  that 
tree*  long  invested  with  it  should  not  have  it  all  at  once  removed,  lest  they 
should  die  from  exposure  to  unaccustomed  cold." 

A  variety  of  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  use  or  injury  of  ivy  on  habitable 
buildings.  Where  the  walls  are  well  built,  and  do  not  contain  such  crevicea 
as  to  admit  of  the  fibrils  becoming  roots,  and,  of  course,  increasing  in  size,  and 
tending  to  rupture  the  masonry,  the  ivy  must  be  a  protection  to  the  wall  from 
the  weather  ;  and  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and  ihc 
heat  of  aimimer.     On  ruins  it  must  also  l>e  a  protection,  except  in  cai^es  where 
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roots  are  fbrnied  in  the  wall,  or  where  shoots  can  find  their  way  through  cracks 
or  crevices.  In  either  case,  it  must  tend  to  fracture,  ami  ultimately  to  destro}', 
the  wall ;  but  so  slowly,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  where  more  injury 
than  good  would  not  be  done  by  removing  the  ivy.  Even  if  the  parts  of  the 
wall  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  introduction  of  the  roots  or 
shoots,  the  parts  partially  separated,  would  be  held  together  by  the  ivy.  thif 
opinion,  therefore,  is,  that,  unless  the  object  its  to  »how  the  architecture  of  an 
ivied  ruin,  its  destruction  will  be  accelerated,  rather  than  retarded,  by  the 
removal  of  ivy. 

Ivy  has  been  recommended  for  covering  cottages ;  and  not  only  their  walls, 
but  even  their  roofs.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  protect  both,  wherever  it 
cannot  insinuate  its  roots  or  hhoots  through  the  wall  or  roof;  but  the  roof 
nuist  be  steep,  otherwise  the  ivy,  when  it  comes  into  a  flowering,  and  con- 
sequently shrubby,  state,  must  be  clipped,  in  order  to  present  such  an  im* 
bricuted  surface  of  large  leaves  as  shall  effectually  throw  off  the  rain.  In 
covering  cottages  witli  ivy,  it  must  be  recollected  tliat  it  has  a  tendency,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  encourage  insects ;  but,  as  very  few  of  these  live  on  the  ivy, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  injurious  in  this  respect  a«  decitluous-leaved  climbers,  or 
other  plants  or  trees  traineti  against  a  wall.  Pliny  says  that  the  ivy  will 
break  sepulchres  of  stone,  and  undcmu'ne  city  walls  ;  but  this,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  walls  are  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decay,  and  contain  crevices  sufficient  to  admit  the  roots  or  stems  ol  the 
plant. 

Pit^ticnt,  vtythologtcalf  and  legendary  AUutiotu.  The  ivy  was  dedicated  by 
the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  whose  statues  are  generally  found  crowned  with  a 
wreath  i»f  its  leaver  ;  and,  as  the  favourite  plant  of  the  god  of  wine,  its  praises 
hiive  been  sung  by  almo.U  all  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  Many 
rca-sons  are  given  for  the  consecration  to  Bacchus  of  this  plant.  Some  poeta 
say  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the  effect  of  dissifmting  the  fumes  of  wine; 
others,  t»ecause  it  was  once  his  favourite  youth  Cissus;  and  others,  because  it 
is  said  that  the  ivy,  if  planted  in  vineyards,  will  destroy  the  vines;  and  that  It 
Wiis  thus  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  that  plant  to  tear  it  up,  and  wreath  it 
into  chuplets  and  garlands.  Tlie  most  probable,  however,  seem.^  to  be,  that 
the  vine  is  found  atNyssa,the  reputed  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  India.  It  is  related  that,  when  Alexander's  army,  afler  their  conquest 
of  Babylon,  arrived  at  this  mountain,  and  found  it  covered  wiih  laurel  and  ivy, 
they  were  so  tronaported  with  joy  (especially  when  they  recognised  the  latter 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Thebes),  that  they  tore  the  ivy  up  by  the  roots,  and, 
twining  it  round  their  heads,  burst  forth  into  hymns  to  Bacchus,  and  prayers 
for  their  native  country. 

Not  otily  Bacchus,  who,  PUny  tells  us,  was  the  first  who  wore  «  crown,  but 
Sitenus,  whn  crowned  with  ivy;  and  the  golden-bcrrird  kind,  bcrforc  the  trans- 
fornintion  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel,  was  worn  by  Apollo,  and  after  him  by 
poets.  Pope,  however,  does  not  seem  to  .nlluw  tlnis;  atid  he  gives  the  plant 
expressly  to  critics  ;  — 

"  tmtnttrtftl  Vlda,  on  whoto  honnurM  brow 
The  |K>ct'«  haji  ftnd  critlc'4  ivy  (jrciw  " 

The  pne^ts  of  the  Greeks  presented  a  wreath  of  ivy  to  newly  married  per- 
ujM,  iiy  a  symbol  of  the  closeness  of  the  tic  whicn  ought  to  hhid  tlicm 
together ;  and  Ptolcmv  Philopater,  king  of  Egy|*t,  or<Ierc<l  all  the  Jews  who 
hml  abjured  their  religion  to  be  branded  with  un  ivy  leaf.  NuaieTOiu  aHu>tions 
to  tliii  j)lant  occur  in  Moiner,  Virgil,  HoRice,  Uvid,  and  nearly  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  poetH ;  but  few  havo  given  a  more  juMt  description  of  it  than 
SpriiMT   III  ilir  folltiwiri'  lines:  — 

•  c  the  r«r,  ihc  cUnib'Hnc  fr\c  »tew, 

.;  hU  «r«iritmi  ^wm*  wifh  pr^iipMi|f  hold. 
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The  ivy  ta  ransideret]  sj^mbolicfU  of  friendbihip,  from  the  cLoatnea*  of  its 
adh«rence  to  the  tree  on  whkh  it  has  once  fixed  itself.  **  Nothing,"  saya  Si. 
Pierre,  in  his  Studits  of  Nature,  "  can  sepvate  it  from  the  tree  which  it  haa 
once  etnbraced :  it  clothes  it  with  its  own  leaves  in  that  inclement  aeaaoa 
vrlicn  it«  dark  lK>ugha  are  covered  with  hoarfrost.  The  faithful  companiom  of 
its  destiny,  it  fuHs  wheu  the  tree  is  cut  down :  death  itself  does  not  relax  ita 
grasp;  and  it  runtinuest  to  adorn  with  its  verdure  the  dry  trunk  that  once  sup- 
ported it/'  The  constancy  of  the  ivy  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  dericc  for 
seals ;  some  of  the  best  of  which  are,  a  sprig  of  ivy,  with  the  motto,  "  I  die 
where  1  attach  myself;'*  and  a  fallen  tree,  still  covered  with  ivy,  with  the 
words,  "  Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us."  Ivy  i»  the  badge  of  the  clan  Gordon. 

Soi/,  Situa/inn^  Propagatioit^  i^c.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  ivy,  to 
Attain  »  large  size,  requires  a  good  soil ;  and,  also,  that  it  grows  naturaliy  in 
the  shade,  and  in  a  northern  rather  than  in  a  southern  cxpoffure.  Smoke, 
there  cun  be  no  doubt,  is  injurious  to  the  ivy ;  but  still  it  endures  it  better  titan 
inost  evergreens,  particularly  when  it  is  kept  moist  at  the  root.  Ivy  is  propiw 
cated  by  cuttings,  planted,  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  shady  border;  but 
uiese  must  be  well  rooted  before  they  are  put  out  in  the  situation  where  they 
arc  finally  to  remain,  or  difian[)ointjnent  to  the  planter  will  ensue.  It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose,  that,  with  a  plant  rooting  so  readily  as  the  ivy,  it  would  be 
<|uite  sufficient  to  put  in  a  cutting  where  a  plant  was  wanted;  but,  ru  '  '  ^, 
it  IS  a  fiict,  that,  unless  the  soil  be  kept  m  a  unifonn  state  of  ni  nd 

shaded,  like  most  other  evergreens,  it  will  not  root  readily.  The  largest  pi^mu 
of  ivy  which  we  have  beard  of  in  England  arc  at  Brockley  Hail,  in  8omer« 
setahire,  attached  to  old  trees  :  one  ot  these  plants  has  the  stem  iO|  in.,  and! 
the  other  11-j^  in.  in  diameter,  at  1  (i.  from  the  ground.  In  the  town  of 
Morpeth,  in  Northunjl>erland,  the  front  of  a  cottage  is  covered  with  ivy, 
which  procecdn  from  a  single  stem,  that  comes  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rou^ 
stone  wall  by  the  cottage,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  stem  where 
it  comeii  otit  is  alx>ut  4  in.  in  diameter,  but  it  gradually  increases  till  at  the 
bejght  of  5fl.  it  is  (>f  in.  in  diameter;  and  at  the  height  of  0  ft.,  at  the  poii»t 
from  which  the  branches  proceed,  it  is  no  less  that  19^  in.  in  diameter  f 
About  40  years  ago,  this  cottage  was  occupied  as  a  public  house,  and  csUed 
the  Ivy  Trcf,  so  that  the  plant  is,  dotibteas,  above  half  a  century  old.  A  view 
of  the  cottage,  the  ivy  [)lant,  and  the  remarkable  weeping  ash  trees,  which  staodl 
on  a  liank  overhanging  it,  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  J.  F.  Sid- 
ney, Eiq.,  of  Cowpen.  (See  the  article  /'rixinus,  in  a  future  page.)  Plaota, 
in  the  I..ondon  mirscrieft,  cost  from  6d.  to  2s,  (k/.  each,  according  to  their  aiie  j 
at  B<illwyHer,  from  50  cents  to  I^  ti:anc;  and  at  New  York,  trom  371  eeots 
to  I  dollar  each.  Plants  of  the  varieties,  and  especially  of  the  yellow .vutted, 
arc  soinewliat  dearer. 

Ftfhi  atkft  tpccift  iff  the  ttifi  mn  drccribed  lii  Don't  Milter  ;  twit  Ihey  are  cMeAf  tropical  pla«t«, 
and  oTnuMt  all  of  tbcm  arc  tree* ;  which,  }>r«b«J>1jr,  when  thi^  coow  to  tte  Ctfthcr  cxaoUMrf,  ■ill  be 
referrrd  to  Ariilia,  or  oCber  genera. 
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OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER 
/TAMAM^LlDA'CEiE. 

The  cfaormcteriBties  of  this  order,  as  far  as  the  hardy  species  in  British 
gardens  are  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the  following  distinctive  characters  of 
me  only  two  hardy  genera. 
//am  AM  e' LIS  L,    Calyx  4-lobed,  furnished  with  3 — 4  scales  on  the  outside. 

Ovarium  ending  in  2 — 3  st)  les  at  the  apex.     Capsule  coriaceous,  iJ-celled ; 

1-seeded,  opening  by  2  elastic  valves  alwve.     Seed  oblonir.  sbirvini:,  with  a 
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superior  hilum.  Albumen  fleshy.  Embryo  with  a  superior  radicle,  and  flat 
cotyledons.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate^or  cuneated,  feather-nerved,  nearly  entire. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  disposed  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  girded 
by  a  3-leaved  mvolucre.  Petals  yellow.  (Don^i  MiU.y  iii.  p.  396.,  adapted.) 
—  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 
Fotheroi'll^  L.  Calyx  campanulate,  5 — 7-toothed.  Anthers  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe.  Styles  2.  Capsule  2-lobed,  3-celled ;  cells  8>valved  at  the 
aipex,  1-seeded.  Seed  bony,  pendulous,  with  a  superior  hilum.  Leaves 
alternate,  obovate,  feather-nerved,  bistipulate,  clothed  with  soft  starry  down. 
Flowers  sessile,  in  tenmnal  ovate  spikes,  having  a  solitary  bractea  under 
each ;  those  at  the  base  of  the  spike  trifld,  and  those  at  iu  apex  nearfy 
entire.  Petals  white,  sweet-scented,  sessile.  Anthers  yellow.  {^DoiCs  Mil/., 
adapted.) — A  low  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America. 

Genus  I. 


//AMAME'LIS  L.    The  Hauamelis,  or  Wycu  Hazel.    Liu.  S^si. 
Tetr&ndria  Dig/nia. 

lUeiUification.    Lin.  Gen.,  169. ;  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  268.  ;  Don'*  Mill,  3.  p.  396. :  Llndl.   Nat  Sy«t., 

Synontfme.    Trildpiw  Mitk.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur..  8  App. 

Derivation.  ffamamilU  U  a  name  by  which  Athenanu  ipeaka  of  a  tree  which  bloMomed  at  the 
•ametiroe  aa  the  apple  tree,  the  word  being  derived  flrom  kama,  together  with,  and  metis,  an 
apple  tree.    The  modem  application  aeema  to  be  ftom  the  /Jiunam^ll*  naving  it«  blOMonu  accom. 

I>anying  it*  fhiita  [meia)  |  both  being  on  the  tree  at  the  tame  time 

•  5  1.//.  viKGi^NiCA  L.     The  Virginian  Hamamelis,  or  Wych  Hazel. 

Identification.     Dec.  Prod.,  4.  Pl  268. ;  Don'a  Mill.,  3.  p.  396.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1K3& 

SynonymcM,    Hamamelie  de  Virftinie,  Fr. ;  Virginische  Zaubemuat,  Oer. 

Engravings.     Mill  111.,  t.  10. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  6(). ;  BoL  Cab.,  t  598  j  and  our  Jif-g.  75<i,  737. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Leaves  obovate,  acutely  toothed,  with 
a  small  cordate  recess  at  the  base.  (DorCt  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  396.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Florida ;  found  in  dry  and 
stony  situations,  but  frequently  also  near  water,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  a  trunk 
Gin.  or  more  in  diameter.  It  was  introduced  in  1736, 
and  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end 
of  February.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  but 
little  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  singularity  of 
its  appearance  in  autumn  and  winter;  when  it  is 
profu-sely  covered  with  its  fine  rich  yellow  flowers, 
which  begin  to  expand  before  the  leaves  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  drop  off*,  and  continue  on  the  bush 
throughout  the  winter.  After  the  petals  drop  off*  in 
spring,  the  persistent  calyxes  remain  on  till  the  leaves 
reappear  in  April  or  May.  The  flowers  are  cither 
polygamous,  dioecious,  monoecious,  or  androgynous  j  and  hence  the  namett* 
in  some  American  catalogues,  of  H.  dio^ca,  H.  monofca,  and  //.  andrdgyim. 
The  American  Indians  esteem  this  tree  for  its  medical  properties :  the  bark 
is  sedative  and  discutient  j  and  it  is  applied  by  them  to  painful  tumours 
and  external  inflammations.  They  also  apply  a  poultice  of  the  inner  rind  to 
remove  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  is 
rarely  found  above  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high ;  but  there  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the 
grounds  of  Ham  House  upwards  of  15  ft.  high,  growing  in  deep  sandy 
soil,  not  far  distant  from  water,  of  which  ^.  757.  is  a  portrait  taken  in 
November,  1835,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1 2  ft.  Owine  to  its  flowering  during 
the  winter  season,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  where  there  is 
room.  It  will  grow  in  any  light  free  soil,  kept  rather  moist;  and  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  layers  and  by  heeds ;  which  last,  though  rarely  produced  in  Bri- 
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tauDj,  are  trequentiy  sent  to  this 
country  frono  America,  They 
ought  lo  be  sown  immediately 
CD  being  received,  us  they  are 
oflen  two  years  before  they 
come  up.  Plants,  in  London, 
are  J«.  bd.  each,  and  seeds  \t. 
a  packet ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants 
are  2  francs  each ;  and  at  New 
York,  25  cents. 

Farietiei. 

tt  H.  r.  2  parvifhtia  Nutt.  is 
a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania^ 
with  smaller  oblong- 
ovate  leaves,  and  amore 
stunted  habit  than  the 
species. 

•  \\,  V.  3  utaa'iipltt/Urt^  II,  ina- 
crophylla  Pursh^  has  the 
leaves  nearly  orbicular, 
cordate,    coarsely    and 

bluntly  toothed,  and  scabrous  from  dots  beneath.  It  is  a  native 
the  western  part  of  Georgia,  and  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Ratawba 
Mountjuns.  It  was  introduced  in  1812^  and  flowers  from  Maj  to 
November.  Pursh  considers  it  to  be  a  species ;  but  it  appefirs  to 
us  to  be  only  a  variety. 

App.  i.  Other  Species,  not  ^ct  introduced, 

H.  pfrnea  Hcc.   i»  a  native  of  Porila,  of  wbteh  very  littl«  U  known  -,  And  H.  cM^^nak  R  Br. 
Ha*  ^uilc  eatire,  ovat«  leave*,  vxd  U  «  n«Uvc  of  Chlnt,  n«u  Nankin. 

Genus  II. 


'f 


Dec.  ProA.  *  t».  «S3  ; 
Amn.,  J.  p.  S13.  i 


Doo'g  Mill.,;!,  p.  JII7. 
//amain  ^lu  monoica 


Lm.  ea  9mitk  im 


FOTHERGrLL.4  L.     The  Fothergtlla.    Lin.  St/st.  Icosandria  Di| 

lieniifkntion     Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  p,  *2. ;  Per,  Prwl  ,  4.  p.  °m. }  Don'i  Mill,  3.  p  ,^37. 

Den'tatkm.     In  tncfoory  of  John  FothrrgUI,  M.D.,  aa  eminent  physidRn  niid  patrnn  uf  ttotany, 

who  Introduced  nunr  new  plants,  and  cultivated  «n  excellent  ootlectioa  In  bU  gcnund*,  at  Ifom 

Houie.  at  StntfordJie-bow,  Jn  Ktscx. 

Dettriplion.    Deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species,  but 
several  varieties.    Natives  of  North  America. 

•  1.  F.  -^LNiFO^LiA  L.     The  Alder-leaved  Fothergilla. 

IdenHfieation,    Lin.  fll.  Suppl.,S57. 
.Vmm^ww-j.     F.  Gftrderii  MichX.  FL 
Jbei't  Vi/cL  vol  xTii. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  See  the  generic  character.  The  flowers,  which  arc  white 
and  sweet-scented,  appear  before  the  leaves;  the  latter  resembling  those  o( 
the  wych  hazel.  The  following  four  very  distinct  forms  of  this  species  ansi 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum  :  — 

VarieticM. 

•  F.  a.  I  ahtiita  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1341.;   F.  major  Lodd.  Sot.  Cab., 

t,  1520.;  F.  fllnifolia  Lm.//.  Supp.,267.;  and  our  ^.  759.;  hi 
obovate  leaves,  downy  beneath. 

•  F.  a.  2  acuta  Sims;  F.  G^rdeni  Jacq.  Icon.  Kar.,  t.  100,;  has  narrow^ 

leaver,  nearly  entire,  white  from  down  beneatli. 
A  F.  a.  3  rxryor  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1342,  and  our  J^.  758.,  has 
ovate-oblong,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  very  black  and  s« 
at  the  apex;  when  young,  tomeiitose  beneath. 
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cornaVe**     co'rnus. 
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•  F,  51,  I  »rr6tinn  Sims'  Bot* 
M  i:  ,  I.  134-^.,  has  the 
k  u»'*»  oblong,  acute,  crc- 
nutely  toothed  nt  the  top, 
anti  gn.'en  beneath. 

Dctaiption^  Sfc,  The  Fothcrffilla 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina,  in  shady  woods, 
on  the  sides  of  hills,  generally  g;row- 
iiig  in  tioh  moist  soil.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1765,  grows  to  the  height 
of  4ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  flowers  in  Ajiril 
or  May.  in  British  gardens,  it 
thrives  best  in  moist  sandy  pent. 
The  species  is  propofniteil  by  sec»is, 
which  are  soinctinies  ripened  in 
thin  country,  but  are  generally  re- 
ceived from  America ;  and  the  varieties  l>y  layers.  PlantJi,  in  the 
nurseries,  are  \t.  each,  and  seeds  1*.  a  packet;  at  Bollwyller,  t^  francs 
*nd  at  New  York,  30  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  30  cents  per  quart. 


1) ////>* 


7.jW 


London 
a  plant ; 
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op    THE     HARDY    AHD    HALF-HARnV    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    Tllfc 
OHDEH    CORNA'CEjR. 

This  order  includes  only  two  genera  of  hardy  woody  plantii,  the  charfttter* 

of  which  are  as  follows  :  — 

Co'rni's  L.  Tube  of  the  calyx  adherin/t  to  the  ovarium.  Limb  sniali, 
4>toothed.  Petals  4,  oblong,  senile;  vulvate  in  iestivation.  HtaniaiH  4. 
Style  1.  Fomc  baccate,  marked  bv  the  vestiges  of  the  calyx,  containing 
a  3»-ceIled,  rarely  3-ccllcd,  nut.  Seed  solitary,  pendulous.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Radicle  of  embryo  shorter  than  the  cotyledons.  {Don't  Milf.^  iii. 
p.  398.)  —  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  all  with  opposite  leaveM,  except 
the  fif«t  species  j  entire,  feather-nerved.  Flowers  sometimes  capitate  and 
umbellate,  invoIucnite<I ;  sometimes  corymbose  and  ponicled,  without  an 
involucre.     F*etids  white,  rarely  yellow. 

BKNTHA^'wr^  Lindl.  Flowers  disposcfl  in  heads,  each  head  attended  by  an  in- 
volucre, that  consists  of  4  petal-like  f>arts,  and  resembles  n  corollH.  *  Calyx 
with  a  minute  4-toothed  limb.  Petals  4,  fleshy,  wedge-shniRtl.  Stamens  4. 
Style  J.  Fruit  constituted  of  many  pomes  grown  toccther  ;  endociirp  in  each 
pome  with  2  cells.  .Seeds  solitary  and  pemlulous  in  each  cell.  —  Trees  or 
shrubs,  with  leaves  opposite.  (Limlirt^  in  Hot,  Itrg.^  i.  I  j79.)  Natives  of 
the  Himalayas.  Dr.  Lindlcy  observes,  when  pving  his  reitnons  for  separate 
iti^  this  genus  from  CVlmus,  "  We  do  not  undcrsfatid  upon  what  principle 
thut  very  distinct  ^eiiuji  has  been  combined  with  (V'irnu«,  from  which  it 
diflers  essenliallv,  both  in  flowers  and  fruit.  Whether  or  not  ('.  tloridn, 
which  ^ces  with  it  in  habit,  t»  also  a  species  of  BcnthUmia,  our  means 
do  not  enable  us  to  detcmjinc."  (Boi,  Hrg,,  vol.  x'lx.  t,  1570.) 

GKNU8  L 


iiJELJ 


ayRNU«  /..    Tub  Dogwood. 


hw.  Syit.  Tctriindria  Monog^nin, 

Don'*  Mtll., 


J,ltnt\flfatt^^    T<mni.  Iiw.,  etl.  t  ilO.  i  IJII.  CM«.,  Ma  lift  ;  Oor.  Prod.,  4.  ft  ftl 

3.  |».  3W4. 

3x  8 
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PART  1t|» 


SMHoi^mm.    CorooutUer^  Pr. ;  Htrtrkfri,  Gcr. 

DeHmatkHL  FVocnconiu,  a  horn  ;  the  wood  beioff  thought  to  be  ai  h«fd  nnul  *j  di  r  ^  i  hont. 
Haftri^ppet  tigniSn  hard  mil,  vr  hard  wood  The  nunie  of  DocwocmI  l«  aiTplit<«  -  i  r  jentui, 
bccttwe,  u  Parkiiuoo  snyc.  In  hi*  ParadisMi,  the  fruit  ofnMMtor  th«  tpecic^  U  j.mi  iii  >.  n  for 
dog* ;  but  it  Ij  inor<*  hkely  to  h«f  t  been  given  to  it  from  tbo  utringmt  pmpertica  ui  Uu-  i^rk  «id 
k(MV«9,  Ji  dt»ctK:t^on  of  which  wa*  formerly  used  u  a  muh  for  curing  the  marine,  Ac,  in  do£«. 

Description,  EKjciduoua  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  Nortli 
America ;  in  general  very  hardy,  and  of  easy  propagation  and  culture  In  British 
gardens.  Most  of  the  species  ripen  their  fruit  in  England;  but  they  are  usunlly 
propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  fruit  is  connnonly  collod 
a  berry,  but  uiust  be  botanicuUy  a  pome,  according  to  Lindley*s  definitions  of 
kinds  of  fruit,  in  his  IiUrod.  to  Boi.,  lid  eJ.,  p.  197—204.  Price,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  from  I*,  to  l«.  (ki.  per  plant;  at  BoUwyller,  from  1  fr«nc  to 
1 1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  from  ^5  to  50  cents. 

\j  i.   Niidi/idreF  Dgc. 

PiTlMifciii-     From  mvama,  naked,  uadjlot,  a  dower ;  the  Inflonaoeace  beiBg  without  tn  iav^kKve. 

SrcL  Char.      Flowers    corvmbose  or  paniclcd,  without  an  involucre.  {Dec. 
/'rorf.,  iv.  p.  ^71.) 

A.  Lenvet  oUcmnte. 
•  ?  1.  C  ALTERNiPoYiA  L.     The  alteniate-Ieaved  Dogwood. 

itorfrtwWffW-  Ua,  SL  Sttppl..  p.  125,  ;  L'H^rit  Cora..  Ho.  U. .  Tkm\  MUL,  X  |i  396,;  L 

bfHmmm     C  altinu  Marsk, 

Engnuingt.    Guimp  Abb.  HoU  .  t  43  ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  S.  l  7a  ;  and  <mr  fig.  7ni 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acute,  hoary  beneath.  C<»ryit>h» 
depressed,  spreading.  Branches  warted*  Pomes 
purple,  globose,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  pepper. 
L^veiii  on  loiiy;  petioles.  Branches  jjreen  or  red- 
dish brown.  {Doii'»  Aft/l.y  iii.  p.  398.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  siiady 
woods  on  river  banks ;  where  it  forms  a  tree,  grow- 
ing 15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high,  and  fiowering  from  May 
to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1760 ;  is  very  hardy, 
and  ia  not  unfrequent  in  British  collections.  At 
Syon,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  from  12ft. 
to  loft.  high.  This  species  is  easily  known  froni 
every  other,  even  at  a  distance,  by  the  horizontal 
umbelliferous  character  assumed  by  the  branches, 
which  lu-c  also  dichotomoua,  with  clusters  of  leaves 
at  the  Joints ;  and  the  general  colour  is  that  of  u 
lively  green.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate, 
but  not  unfrequently  opposite. 

B.  Lravct  opposiU; 

•  2.  6'.  SAHOUI^NBA  L.     Tht*  blood-^ed-leavedy  or  common,  Dogytood, 
mutlfieatiim.    Ua.  Sp.,  a  171. ;  Don't  MUL.  5.  ft.  ^6«t  ;  Lodd.  C4L.  cdlL  UOS. 
IPmh^hw*.    C.  fir'taliia  Rati  Sjfn.,  400.,  Get.  £mhic,  1407..  wlUi  a  Dcure :    Vir^a  aanguiaea  JNtoVA 
^atgr.,  1.  p.  230.,  with  a  flfure.  Cam.  Koit,,  139.,  with  •  figure ji^Froaale  Cornel,  Doffiienf  T»ee, 
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Hound  IVee.  HouadVbvrrr  tVce.  Prlckwood.  Gaten  or  Oatt«Q  Tree,  flater  or  Gaiter  IVeci.  Cau 
teridge  Tree,  wild  Cornel  i  ComoulUtfr  uuviifce,  unguin,  or  remellc.  Puine,  orBoia  puBita,  J^.^ 
ro«h«r  llartii«grl,  Otr, ;  Sanguinello.  hal. 

^rrjMlWH,  Thi»  specie*  U  CAllcd  fa?'mina,  and  FcmaleCort»cl,becatj»e  it  bean  ftruit  when  *«ti  jvmam  ; 
f  C&riiiu  mA«  ;  roducfi  male  blouoma  only  till  the  tree  i>  IS  or  M  ye^n  old.  Vlrgs  i 


more  hollow,  or  ftill  of  pilh^ 
Bittar  nam ea,  are  derived  from  Gaten ^ 


k  lllerklly  the  blood;  twiv,  alluding;  to  the  colour  of  the  thoott,  thuuglv  they  are  not  nMwl«  m 
red  M  tho»c  of  Cirniu  Klba.  l*h«  lumc*  of  DoKberry  Tree.  Hound  Tree,  Ac,  aiia*  Itmm  thf 
•amc  MMircc  ai  DogwcKxl  (.Sec  above)  Prickwood  alludca  to  the  utc  of  the  wood  fof  akewwcs; 
Gaten  Tree  ia  a  corruption  of  f?«i/r  tr,i>w,  the  Stxoa  name  for  this  •{•ecief;  or,  m  maate 
it  i»  derived  from  gayUi,  the  SpanUb  word  for  a  ^»\t^,  the  wood  of  thi*  tnee  tKtng 
'i,  than  that  of  C  m^a,  C^itteridgp,  and  all  the  other  mmtmhtA  aU 
Chaucer  calif  the  ftuit  (ialtrcA  t)erri<!«.  ertdentlj  tttfm  (he 
aaine  origin.  The  French  name«  of  Puine.  and  Doi«  punaia,  bug  wood,  are  n^om  the  ■noog  and 
uapleaiant  iiii^ll  of  the  bark  and  Icnvet ;  and  *l«o  because  a  dpcnction  of  them  forma  «  waah  Is 
doaCrojr  bugt.  Bother  Hartriegcl  signifiea  red  hard  rail,  or  r^t  Imrd  wood. 
Bngrvarimgt.     Eng.  Bat,  t  849.  ;  FL  Dan.,  t.  481. }  N   Du  Ham   1  t.  44  ;  and  ourjig  761. 

Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Bracteas  straight.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  smooth  and  groea 
on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  flat.  Brunches  of  a  dark  red  when  ftill  gluwn. 
Leaves  '3  it»  3  in.  long.  FIowcts  greenish  white,  unpleasantly  scented. 
Pclids  roolutc  Ht  the  sides.     Fruit  dark   purple,  and  very  bitter.  (^DmCt 
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C'OIINA^CE^.       ro'RNUS. 


Oil 


Mi//.,  Hi.  p.  3Uil. )     This  «pecies  ia  a  haUtc  of  Europe  nnd  the  north  vi' 

Africa,  in  litHlgc.*i  and  thickets,  eapeciallv  od  a  chalk  and  hmc&tone  floH.    It 

is  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  like  Hitu&tiotis.     It  is  also  said 

to  pow  in  North  America,  near  the  lakes  of  C^na^a 

and  near  Kew  York  ;  but  has,  probably,  been  introduced 

there.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4'  ft.  to  \5  ft., 

according  to  soil  and  situation ;  flowering  in  June,  and 

ripening  its  diwk  purple  fruit  in  August  and  Septembef, 

It  is  one  of  the  conunontajt  nhrubs  in  cdd  hhrubbcrtes; 

and  is  easily  known  from  all  tlte  other  kinds  of  C'6rnu» 

by  the  abundance  of  its  dark  purple  fruit,  and   the 

intensely  tUrk  red  of  its  leaves  before  they  drop  oil' 

in  autumn.     It  iu  from  this  lost  circumHlancc,  we  sup* 

|x>se,  that  the  specific  name  of  sangufnen  has  been 

^fivcn  to  it,  thou^u  it  b  much  more  obviously  upplicahU  to  C,  hlbn,  on  iic- 

count  of  the  redness  o£  its  shouts.     C,  purpurea  would  im  a  much  better 

name  as  contrasted  with  C.  alb««  b<»th  itames  applying  to  the  fruit. 

rariciiet. 

flower*  wi til  'li 

America,  nt.i 


baa  not  jrrlboeii  intnHluciNl. 


njj  K\ic  Icai  en  t^iubcKcilt,  'M*A 


C  «.  3/MKto  mritt6$i$  UmSid.  Ciit  h**  the  1mv«  variinatiKl  with  white 
nuMtial  ■IrMlu  of  red.     A  ttUnt.  lately  rMHTod  Into  Mnar* 
nrB,  mitn  the  Imroa,  to  be  tdrr 


'I  tkrgtf  -^tjtuti       It 


of  red.     A  (tUnt, 
named  f'.camlldf lalraa  foL  rar.,  appiaarB, 

C  CaiuUdlHUna,  kn  the  cune  oolwctien^  Cmn  kU  Icbym.  apviMra  to 
C,  Mtifiiaica. 


Projicrtiet  and  I  'trs.  The  common  British  do^ood>  being  freaucnl  io 
wootli  and  old  hedges,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  and  being  tilso  very 
coniinoii  on  the  Continent,  nnd  especially  in  the  northern  partb  of  Europe,  has 
long  been  a|>plied  \o  ^'arious  useful  purposes.  The  wood,  whicli  is  hard, 
though  not  nearly  %o  much  so  aa  that  of  Cornua  m/is,  was  formerly  u^ed  I'or 
mill-cogs,  and  for  various  purposes  in  rustic  carpentry;  and  it  still  makes 
CKcellent  skewers  for  butchers,  toothpicks,  and  similar  articles.  In  the  days 
when  bows  and  arrows  were  used  as  muskets  are  now,  arrows  were  formed  of 
the  young  wood.  In  France,  the  )  oung  wooil  is  formed  into  ramrods  ;  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Hussia,  it  is  bored 
and  used  as  tubes  to  pipes.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  the  very  best  char- 
coal for  gunpowder.  The  friiit,  which,  like  the  liurk  and  leaves,  is  bitter  and 
stvptic,  when  treated  like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  an  oil,  at  the  rjite  of  34  lb. 
of  oil  to  lUU  lb.  of  fruit  ;  which  is  used,  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  oi 
*M>ap,  and  for  lamps.  Miller  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  berries  were  often 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  buckthorn.  The  bark  tastes 
like  apfiles. 

■  3.  C  A'unA  /,.     The  white/rt«i«/  Dogwood. 


UtmHAca/tm^     Ltn    Mjirit  .  n  Ht  ;  IVmi'*  M»11  ,  1  (•  009  i  t.cMtd  Cat.  vdit  1«M, 
^mm^iMct.      i\  itolonirm  Michr.   FL  Iktr    .4mrr  t  1     \\  KD  ;  C 

lM4nc4  Mttt.  Jcvn_,  X,  UH,,  Amm  /Ta/A.,  t  SUL  x 

iBwrdfrf*^     TfIL  Ft  Jtow,,  i.  L  M.  i  MUl  Icon.,  t  104.  i  and  our 

^r.  Char.,  Sfc.  DihocImn  recufired.  Bninddeta 
dbibroiitt.  Leaves  ovftte,  ftcute,  pubencent,  hoary 
Beneath.     Corymbs  depressed.     Bmnches  of  a 

fine  rod  culoiir.  Fniit  white,  or  bluish  white.  _^^ 
{Dont  Mtii^  iii.  p.3»0.>  It  -  >  .'.>•  of  Siberia,  ^^'' 
at  the  rivers  Oby  and    fr)  nn  bushc?, 

itr, ;  of  North  America,  fr«n J  ^  a  tu  Canada* 
on  the  bunks  o\'  river.n  and  hike*;  and  aim)  of 
North  California.  A  nhnib,  growing  from  fft.  to 
loft,  high,  luid  Howeriiig  from  May  io  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  17  H,  anrl  is  common  in  jthrub- 
bfries,  where  it  is  intrj*c*ting  rn  Mimmer  from 
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its  fioe  bi^  leares,  and  white  4ower»;  in  autumn,  from  tta  white  fruttt 
which  are  about  the  itze  and  colour  of  tboae  of  the  mtsUetoe ;  mad  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  from  the  fine  red  of  its  young  shoots.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  says  of  this  wpedcs  of  Cumus,  tliat  it  is  the  only  one  o£  the  g^titip 
to  which  it  belongs  that  be  received  from  British  North  America  ;  wtd  chat 
It  appears  to  him  that  C  stricta,  C  panicuiata,  and  C,  sericea,  and  abo  sooic 
states  of  C.  circiDatu,  are  too  nearly  allied  to  be  made  separate  species*  {  ff* 
Bar,  Amcr.^  x.  p.  276.) 
V«ririur$, 

mC  a.  2  drrhtita  Don's    Mill.,  iii.    p.  39©. ;   C.  drcinita 

SchUcbt.  in  LbtrvEa^  iii.  p.  139.;  has  the  berries  of  a  lead  ookmr. 

according  to  Dr.  liichardson ;  vbho  further  says  they  are  itamed  hy 

the  C'rec  Indians  mutguamrena,  liecause  the  bears  fatten  upon  them; 

ond  mectiiquari'peemecnattitk  and  meetttittn^  red-stick  berry  ;  oiid  that 

pigeons  are  fond  of  them :  they  arc  also  considered  a  ^poA  stomacfaic. 

A  native  throughout  Canada,  and  from  Lake  Huron  to  lat.  69*^  h^ 

Newfoundland,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America ;  but  ooc  yti 

introduced, 
H  C.  fif.  3  fibirica  Lodd.  Cat.«  cd.  1H3(>,  has  the  shoots  of  a  fine  orange 

redf  covered  with  a  delicate  bluom.    It  makes  a  splendid  appeonuiGe 

in  the  winter  season. 

m  4.  r.  (a.)  STRI'CTA  Lam,     The  Btt^x^t-branchtd  Dogwood. 

Nenttflcatioft,     Lmat,  D»ct ,  3  p.  11C.  ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  |k  jca 

S^itmymfB.     C  ^btfiftU  Mifi.  Ft.  Bar.  Amer .  1.  p.  <tt  and  LaM.  eW..cm.  tttS;  C. 

Wiril,^  but  notof  I^iL  ;  C  cynnflciipM  (imti.  S^tt.  »>«.,  L  |k.S57.i  CetoadteiM  H* 

C  carrfttM  ifferto.  Uv».,  3..  (*ui  not  of  L«m. 
gMfrnPtitg$.  J.'Hi'rit.  C*»rn..  No.  9.  t  ♦,  j  lidtniiUt  lUuia..  SL  t  67. ,  ^Aoasfitet.  7fiS.7S«^ 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc.    Branche-s  strai^iht,  fa»- 

ligiatc.      Leaves  ovate,  acimiinsitcd, 

glabrous,  green    on    both    surfaces; 

when    young,   hardly   pubescent   be-^ 

ncath^     Corymbs  convex,  i»onicwhat 

paniclcJ.     Branches  reddish  brtiwu. 

Anthers  blue.     Pomes  globose,  soft, 

blue  on  the  outside,  but  white  inside 

i^DonU  MilL,  iii.  p.  399.)     A  native'* 6-* 

of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to 

Cannda,  frLtiuent   on  the   banks   of 

rivers ;  also  of  Mexico,  between  Tain- 

pico  und  Ileal  del  Monte.     A  shrub, 

growing  from   G  ft.  to  J  Oft.  or  even 

£0  ft.  higb, according  to  aoilnnd  fiitu- 

ftlion,  and  flowering  \n  June  and  Jidy. 

Introduced  in  1 75tt.    The  plant  in  tne 

BTborctum  at  Kew  is  16 1^.  high. 

•  C,  («.)'•  2  a^aerifolia  Lodd-  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  if  not  ideotical  with 

species,  differs  from  it  but  very  slightly. 
a  C.   (rt.)  t.  3  snnpmurtut  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed,  1836,  closely  refteroblcs  the 

fipecics,  but  ditfcrs  from  it  in  retuining  ita  leaves  throughout  a  part 

of  the  winter.     There  are  plants  of  both  these  varieties    in   the 

arboretuu}  of  the  Mcttsrs.  Loddiges. 

m  It  5.  C  (a.)  fanicula^a  VHcrit, 

3iimificnt*0M      L'Hi?hL  Com.,  No,  IOl  t  5. 
^Wdwywff.     C.  raccmCiu  Lam,  Diet.,  S.  p. 
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The  pEknidcdifiowcring  Dogwood. 

Ila  ;  C.  rtr'mina  MUL  Diet.,  Nol  4.;  C-  citr||?|liii  flbri 


Kngrttfiftg**    L'Hirit.  Cora,  No.  10.  t  5. ;  Schmidt  Bauin.,  SL  U  GB^ ;  and  our j{f .  7Gi». 

Spt'c.  Ckar.t  Sfc,  Bmiiche»  erect.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  glabrous,  hoary 
beneath.  Corymb  thyrsoiil.  Ovarium  sitky.  Branches  pale  purplis.h.  Pomes 
roundish,  denre&scd,  watery,  white,  3  lineii  in  diameter.  The  dot&  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  are  only  seen  through  a  lenn,  hear  bicusptdate. 
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lihort,  ttdpreaBed  haks.  Tube  of  cttlyx  pubesceat. 
(i>;«'#  AIUL,  ill.  p.  3d8,)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Caniula  to  Carolina,  rare;  in 
swautpa  and  near  rivuleu,  among  other  bushes  ; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  4  ft,  or  6  ft. 
high,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  In  a  cul- 
tivated Slate,  it  forma  a  low  tree,  20  ft.  or  25  ft. 
high.  Introduced  in  1758,  and  common  in 
collections.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  sort  at 
Kew,  which  is  10  ft,  high ;  one  at  Ilam  House 
U  25fL  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in., 
and  of  the  head  21  ft.  In  Scotlandj  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  Danibristle  Park,  it  is  12ft,  high;  and 
in  Perthshire,  at  Tavmoutli,  :fO  ft.  high,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  25  ft, 

yarietict. 

^C,p.2  aUnda  Ehrh.   Beitr.,  iv.    p.  16.— 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate. 
mC,p.3  radidla  Pursh  Fl.   Amer.   Sept.,  i, 

p.  l09.~Corymb8  steriJe,  foliiferous.  ^^^ 

#6.  C  (a.)  ^bri^cba  VHerit,     The  silky  Dogwood, 

1  No.  &  t  S.  i  Don'i  Mill,  a  fn  J9U  ;  Ludd.  Cal..  cniJL  IB3& 


Ft.  Bor.  Atmr.,  l.p.  9SLj  C.kVaa   Hatl  Fl.  C<tt  ,^is. 


,   :.  [>.  U<ii    C.  Amiimum  Du  Sot  Uarbk, 
icrraginca  Hort.  Par, ;  C 


MOk 


liUt    tiot  o/ 


r.hih.  fitUr.,  4    1.    1 
tMit  not  «C  Oni*L 
XngrvwHigt.    Schmidt  B«u»>j  S:  L  iH.  i  mud  our J(g.  7S& 

ifpec.  Char.f  ^c.  Branches  spreading, 
Bronchlets  woolly.  Leaves  ovate,  acu- 
niinated,  clothed  with  rusty  pubescence 
beneath.     Corymbs  depressed,  woolly. 

Pomes  bright  blue.     >iut  couipresj.'ied.  A-^rw^KiXfrrnxK^ 

{Don't  Mi/i./uL  p.  399.)     A  native  of  /C^% ,-^nblim^^  I 

North  America,  trom  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina, in  swampy  woods  and  on  river 
bankB.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from 
5  (t.  to  6  ft.  high,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  I6»3.  The  plant 
in  the  arboretum  ut  Kew  is  8  fl,  high. 
Thia  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  two 
preceding  ones,  and  comefl  nearer,  in  j;-^       ^qq 

general  appearance,  to  C.  ilba  than  they 
do  ;  but  It  is  a  weaker  plant,  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  that  species. 
The  two  preceding  sorts,  C,  (a.)  stricta  and  C*.  (a.)  panicuUtu,  have  much 
narrower  leaves,  and  a  more  compact  fiistigiate  habit  of  growth,  than  any 
other  species  or  vuricly  of  the  genus,  C.  (a.)  panicuUta  is  the  handsomest 
of  the  three  sorta  for  a  small  garden,  as  it  is  ca&Uy  kept  of  a  small  aiiep 
and  in  a  neat  shape,  and  it  flowers  profuitely. 
Fortrfcrt. 

tt  C,(a.)  4.  i  obiongifUa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.27«.:  C,  oblongifdlia  RajSn. 

in  IMt.  I  haa  leaves  oblong  and  glabrous  above. 
•  C.  {a,)  i,  3  ameriJoHa  Dec.  Prod,,  iv.  p.  «72.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  C, 
f,cr,mt..i;n  MicAx.  F/,  BoT,  Amrr,^i.  p.  {*:i.  —  Leaves  oval,  acuuii- 
1  li  above  from  minute  stiff  puiKwcence,  iind  nither  tomen- 

t  -  ,  L  ;[li.  It  is  a  mittvc  of  Lower  Curolimi,  in  shady  woods.  This 
variety  b,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  C\  (a.)  stricta  a»|K*rirt'tlia 
Ln^M.  Cat.,  noticed  p.  lOI'i  j  but,  ns  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
l»oretuiu,  with  this  name  appended  to  them,  are  not  rough  above. 
we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  retain  the  description  of  Micimux'n 
vartetv  in  thi«  pkce. 
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1  7.  i\  (ii.)  cibcika'ta  UHrril.    The  rounded4«ip«i  Dogwood. 

fOftMficoth*     l/Henl  Cwn.,  |l7.  No.a  L3l}  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amet.,  I.  |x  n*W»  Don'.  ItUI,.^ 
H.  ^ ;  Lnlit.  C«t ,  edit.  1B3&  ^       ,  _,^     „       ,.e      ^  i 

f  irrnM^««  ff'^r*  far. 
KMgraniHgji.    Mctiniiilt  Biutm.,  ?.  t  00.  i  CIlJ  our^.  TSJ. 

Branchos  waited.      Lenvcft 
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Spec.  Chnr,^  J^i 

broadly  ovnl,  acuminated,  dotliL'd  with  l)oar) 

toi.icntum    bcncntlu       rnryinbs    dcpresftcd, 

spreading.    Branches  sllf^litly  tintjetl  with  red. 

Lmivcs  liniod,  WHvetl  rm  their  cilge.s.    Flower* 

white,  as  \\\  niosit  of  the  speciies.     Ponies  ^lo- 

(>une,  at  first,  hhie,  but  nt   length  becoming 

white.  ( tyont  MiU,^  ill.  p.  :iftf>  )     A  native  of 

North    America,   firfMii   i'ttnada    to  Virpiniii, 

on  the  btmka  of  rivers ;  and  probably  of  f'ub- 

ritrnin.     A  shrub,  jjrowing  from  5  fit.  to  10  ft. 

hifih, flowering  in  June  and  Jtdy.    IntrcMluced 

in  17M+,  and  not  tnifrecjucnt  m  collections 

There  are  phtnl.s  in  the  Horticultnnd   Society's  darilen,  and  in  tl>e  coIW- 

tiou  of  Messrs.  Loildic;es,  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  tho>iC  of  nil 

the  other  sorts,  by  their  brootler  leaves,  nnJ  their  rough  warlcd  bmiichcs. 

t  8,  C\  oblo'nga   IVa//.      The  oblong-/«itrt/  Dogwood. 

diHBAgJod.     Wntl.  in  Roxli.  H.  likl,,  ].  |v  433;  Dr-n'i  Mill,  ,-$,  p.  SCL 
^ftmflf^     r  Twor-tiMfn  Hn'tttff  rr'.D    fh-n  Prod.  Ft,  Srp.,p.  140 

Sp--  ',  acuicatihebaie, 

.  I U  or  the  riba  and 


fW;! 


U)   StlCtk    \i>\]X 

well  nn  Div 

'S.I      \  n.ifl<  ' 
It  Tiriiu  M  Ip-i  , 
but  wt'havi'  I. 


irt     <o  l"i  It.  ill  lT<.-i£h( 


lundn.  jiimI 

It  lia  Hid  to  haw  Ticrn  introttiic 


A  U>avo«,  and  4tii  iti 
'-,  but  it  id  mil 
,*  natirp  of 

.  of  it  lave  yt'i  i 


<r>c«,  Jtbotit  iheaiMW 


}  ii,  Jttvolticrdtie  Dec. 

lifrimttoM.    Frivm  ^NtN9AM-rf*«,  v  Involucre,  with  trhlch  tli«  hMda  of  flotrvft  •?«  irtvr«ny  mt. 

rouudiil- 

AV<7.  rAar.     Flowers  disposed  in  heads  or  timbels,  surrounded  by  coloured 
involucres,  which  are  usually  composed  of  4  leaves.  (Drc,  h^rod,^  \v.  j>,  ?7S. ) 

A.  Trees  mth  white  tHipituie  FlottfCTM. 

^  f  .,.....»'....    M.,..  01  Sc««»i/)i-r.  Prod„4,  p.  Jl-.ii  C  Btfcodi*  Ckmn,  ft  ScMJrrrf,  i    i,sm  cmnoen 
(>r  ite^  Icnvw,  and  ovate  fViiit,     U  U  a  ttatlvc  of  Mesico.  near  Jala|M,  but  baa  ocfe 

Y       ,  -    :  i!> ,  nbfirnum  Ja;^J^lcum  Svrett^.,  ii  .tnativcoif  Japttw.  with  airatm^^ft,wmkm^*m^ 

leavci^  ditd  rniil  iruwocd  bj  a  rerr  'hort  |wrmancnt  »tyle,  red,  amooth.  and  r«lhcr  scld.     Nut  yet  iru ; 
trwiuced. 

B,   7Vrc«  with  yrf/vw,  umbcUedy  F/uwrrs, 
J  9.  C  ma's  L.     The  male  Dogwood,  the  Cornel ^  or  Cnrnclmn  Chtny  7Wr. 

Lin.  Si[v,  MX..  Don's  Mitl.,  ').p.4(»> ;  Loil4,  CaL,  mL  1S34 
r    m^'riilfi  l.'writ  Vnm  ,    Srt.  ♦  ,  Gtiftnp.  ^-lAA,,   t.  «.,  Ffmrnr  Tfrrn    fkaf  ,  t.  SS., 

"iT.    -      «    <--      -:  '        ■•    ■■   ;,         •'    ^    --      *  •"     y    -\   f  1.,   lintr^'    f  "  "     

■,  Fr.<,   Krtrrn 
A*.  ,"tne«  *tiicc  n  .  in  alii 

pt,...,.! , , i.-..i.f.  I ;-  ,,.   .  .L. ,.  ,,  ,...  .,,,,..>  vcar*  after  ti.<. .  - .....«..,.  ,,,,-,..  rtMwrr 

to  C  SAnpuCMon.  I  Sci' ^1  lOln       Tlic  rLiine  tif  Lorrjclmu  Chfrrjr  rclat«  to  the  bdultlul  rolouf 
the  fniit,  which  reaonibles  ihat  of  a  cnrneMari. 
£ii|iranii|iei.    Dlark.,  t  ISl.  -,  PIcnrk.  icon.,  X.  35. ;  oat  fig.  76&  ;  and  the  \AaXe  in  VoL  tt 

^ffc.  C/frtT.,  tSr.     Branches  smoothish.      Leaves  oval^  acuminated,    rather 
pubescent  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  protruded  before  the  leaves.   Umbel 
about  cjujil  in  length  to  the  4-leaved  involucre.     Flower«  yellow.      Fr 
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elliptir,  of  ft  hrielit  nhining  scarlet  colour,  tlie  size  ami 
form  of  a  snuill  olive  or  acorn,  very  styptic  in  its  \ 

tiimmtiire  stute.  (Don*s  MiiL^  iii.  p.  400.)  It  is  b 
nutive  throughout  Europe,  Britain  excepted,  and  in  ^^^ 
the  north  of  Asia,  in  hedges  nnd  among  bushes  ;  ond 
in  I'Vanre,  Russia,  Oemmny,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Cumioln,  Piedmont,  &c.  A  shrub  or  low  tree, 
growing  troui  I)!  ft.  to  i!Oft.  high;  introduced  in 
1596;  and  flowering  from  February  to  April. 

yitrieturtt. 

t  C.  m.  2  frueht  cirar  eolorit  N.  Dn  Ham.,  ii.  p. 

162.,  has  the  fniit  of  a  wax  colour.  This  variety  is  not  common  in 
British  gardens. 
5  Cm.  3  variegrttHi  haH  the  leaves  edged  with  white  or  yellow, 
DncripHon,  The  cornel  ircc,  or  cornelian  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is 
fseldoin  found  above  10  fl.  or  IS  ft.  high  ;  but  it  attains  twice  that  height  in  a 
state  of  culture.  It  ha.s  ash-tM^loured  pubescent  shoots,  ovate-lanccolale 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which,  in  mild  winters,  come  out  iu  January  or 
February  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  trees  not  exct:t.'din^  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  of  ace,  Kavc  only  stamens,  and  drop  off  without  producing  fruit* 
The  fruit  ripena  m  September  or  October,  but  is  not  frequently  j»een  in  England. 
It  is  about  the  si^re  of  a  small  acorn,  and  of  u  fine,  rich,  trani>par en t  <>carlet:  it 
remains*  a  long  time  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ri[>c,  and  is  very  ornameutal.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  slow  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  ami 
Its  duration  is  so  great,  that  it  is  taid  to  live  for  centurieit.  It  is  an  irre|^dar- 
headed  tree,  furrushcd  with  numerous  branches;  and  when  it  has  attained  a 
sufficient  age  to  bear  fruit,  it  is  generally  about  the  si«e  of  an  ordinary 
apple  tree.  When  it  begins  to  bear,  the  fruit  is  produced  in  tolembic  abun- 
dance. 

Orography  and  Hufary,  The  cornel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  woods  and  '     '  uerally 

on  soils  more  or  less  cnlcareous.     It  waa  known  to  the  am  i  men- 

tioned by  Homer  a.s  one  of  the  treca  that  l>car  the  conrsisi  irnT.  in  hl» 
Odytiey  (book  x.  ver.  542.)  ;  where  he  represents  Circe  as  throwing  it,  with' 
acorns  and  beech  mast,  to  ihc  companions  q'(  UlvKses,  af^er  she  ha«l  trans* 
formed  them  into  swine.  Virifil  chIIm  it  the  '^uicajire  \ho(\t'*  and  couples  it 
with  other  ''sa^Tifje  berries  of  the  wood."  PUny  speaks  of  it  a*  a  tree  indi- 
gcnou.s  in  Italy,  the  wood  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  iron  in  itit  hardnesa 
nnd  fitness  for  making  wedges  and  wooden  pirns.  The  Romans  also  used  it, 
he  wiyv,  for  making  spokes  to  their  wheels.  The  first  notice  of  its  being  in 
England  is  in  Turner^s  ItcrhaL  Tusscr  mentions  the  fruit  under  the  name 
of  cornel  plums;  and  Lord  Bacon,  m  cornelians.  Gerard,  in  1597,  says. 
"  There  be  sundry  trees  of  the  cornel  in  the  ^rdens  of  such  as  love  rare 
and  dainty  plants,  whereof  I  have  a  tree  or  two  in  my  garden."  MilUtr,  in 
I7.j2,  say's, "  The  tree  is  common  in  English  isardcns,  where  it  is  propagated 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  made  into  tarts,  and  used  in  mc<Ucine  as  an  astringent 
and  cooler,"  Iu  «  i^ulMc^jucut  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  he  mentions  the 
cornel  n.s  being  chiefly  cultivated  un  an  oniatnental  shrub,  which  \%  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  for  which  it  is  at  present  propagatctl  throujc^ioui  F.urope. 

Pri>pcjlirt  nttfi  f^*ra.     The  wood  has  been,  In  all  n-  '  ' -   '   for  its 

hardness  and  durtdnlity  ;  and  it  is  at  the  Hame  time  ton  In  • 

dry  state,  it  weighs  09  lb.  .5  oz.  to  the  cubic   foot.     Tin-   ..^....  ..   is  of  a 

brownish  tint :  jmd  the  soft  wood  white,  with  a  slight  tint  of  red.  In  ancient 
timcj^,  it  was  much  in  repute  as  shiiRs  for  javelins ;  and  both  Homer  and 
Virgil  mention  it«  use  for  these  weapons.  In  France,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cured of  sufficient  sixe,  it  is  used  in  mill-work,  e*pcciaUy  a^  cogs  for  wheels* 
And  for  all  the  various  purpoiies  to  which  the  wood  of  /Torbu^  domCsticji  ii 
applied.  The  small  branches  are  said  to  make  the  moi^t  durable  H(>okcs  for 
iu^en,  wooden  fork«  for  turning  the  grain  on  bam  floors,  and  for  making 
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hay  ;  hoops,  props  for  viricit,  butchers*  diewerH^  and  toothpicliif.  The  woodeir 
forks  are  mode  by  selecting  branches  which  divide  into  three  near  the  ex- 
tremity ;  und,  after  cutting  the  branch  to  a  proper  lengthy  which  is  coinfm>nJj 
about  5  fl.  or  6  fl.,  tlie  bark  is  takeo  off,  and  the  three  branches  which  are  to 
form  the  prongs  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  like  the  wooden  com  forka 
of  England.  In  this  slate  they  are  put  into  a  hot  oven,  where  they  are  kept 
till  they  are  hardened,  so  as  to  retain  the  shape  ^iven  to  them.  Similar  hajr 
and  straw  forks  are  made  of  tlie  nettJc  tree  in  France,  and  of  the  willow  in 
variouH  parts  of  England,  by  the  same  procedure.  The  wood  of  the  cornel, 
like  that  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  makes  excellent  fuel  and  choreool ; 
and  the  young  shoots  form  a  good  substitute  for  those  of  the  willow,  in  making 
baskets  and  tying  up  packi^es  of  various  kinds.  In  France  and  Germany^ 
brooms  are  made  of  the  spray ;  but  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
neither  the  birch  nor  the  C'ytiKus  jtcopirius  is  to  be  found.  The  fruit,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  somewhat  sweet,  and  not  disagreeable  to  eat ;  and,  on  the 
Continent,  it  in  frequently  used  in  confectionery,  and  for  niHklui>  nii.rnialndea, 
robs,  and  liqueurs.     It  is  mixed  \\ith  apples  and  peitrsfor  n):>F  ;   aod, 

gatliercti  in  a  green  state,  and  treated  iilce  green  olives,  it  is  [  i  in  sssdt 

and  water,  as  a  substitute  for  that  pickle.  In  a  ripe  state,  treated  Uke  ripe 
olives,  it  yields  an  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  not  tor 
the  table.  A  conserve,  called  rob  de  cornis,  was  formerly  sold  in  moat  drug* 
gists'  shops  in  Europe;  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with, even  in  Germany, 
where  the  tree  is  most  plentiful.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  cornel  is  \'aluft- 
ble,  not  only  on  account  of  its  early  Howering,  and  the  fine  display  luade 
by  its  ripe  fruit,  but  because  it  is  a  low  tree,  and  one  which,  after  it  hu» 
attained  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  of  very  great 
duration.  For  these  last  reasons,  it  is  partictdarly  suitable  for  small  suburbtm 
gardens,  in  which  it  will  form  a  fit  associate  for  small  trees  of  6Yatae^uSy 
BirbcrUf  7?hanmus,  J'?u6nynms, //amami'lifi,  3tc. 

Poetical  JUiuioju,  t^c.  The  cornel  tree  was  dedicated  to  Apollo;  and  Pou* 
aanias  mentions  that  there  was  u  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Lacediemonia,  called  Cornus,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Greeks,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  god  at  their  cutting  down  a  grove  of  cornel  trees  conse- 
crated to  him  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Palatine  tlill  was  al^o  formerly  a  place  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Apollo ;  and,  when  Romulus  had  fixed  on  that  spot  for  his 
infant  city,  he  threw  his  javelin,  made  of  cornel  wood,  against  the  hill,  when  it 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  ground  than  it  sent  forth  leaves  and  branches,  and 
became  a  tree  :  an  omen  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Roman  empire 
Virgil  says  that,  when  Polydore  was  murdered,  the  lances  and  javelins  which 
had  pierced  his  body^  and  which  had  all  been  formed  of  myrtle  and  cornel 
wood,  alsio  sprang  up  into  trees.  When  ^^neas  and  his  followers  lajulctt  in 
Thrace,  they  found  this  grove ;  and  ^i^neas  attempted  to  piill  up  one  of  cheAC 
trees ;  but,  he  says,  — 

"  The  rooted  flbrea  roM,  ami  from  the  wound 
Blick  liloody  dropt  dlitiird  uftaii  the  ground. 
Mute  snd  appallM.  my  h.ifr  w\th  terror  itood, 
Fearthrankni  '  <rd  mj  lil4>«xl. 

A  groan, OJ  or  i  rw'd 

Hy  night  i  ail  .1  ward*  entucd  ; — 

'^^ro  to  polluci  i<i\  I't'jii^  nniikL"  wiLfl  blotMl, 
The  teiin  diitll  not  from  Uili  woirndi'd  wuud  ; 
But  every  dri}})  tliii  living  tree  coittAiti* 
!•  kindred  bJcwd,  and  ran  m  Trojjui  vein*. 
OitT  fly  fVOMi  thu  inhoapitable  there, 
Warn'd  by  my  fate^  for  I  am  Polydore !  •  " 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  last  two  fables,  which  turn  on  pieces  of  dry  w^ood 
suddenly  taking  root  and  becoming  trees,  should  be  told  of  plants  of  such  re* 
markably  slow  growth  as  the  myrtle  and  the  corneU  But  perhaps  they  hjive 
been  chosen  partly  on  this  account,  to  make  the  wonder  seem  greater. 

Jh'opagation,  Cutiure^  Sfc.  In  British  nurseries,  plants  are  genendiy  raised 
from  eeed;  for  which  reason,  they  are  very  long  before  they  come  into  flower. 
The  seed  remains  two  years  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up,  and  shoiUd 
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therefore  bo  kept  a  y^ar  in  the  rotting  ground,  ns  directed  for  haw*,  and  holly 
berries.  (S<^p.  513.)  Plant!*  are  also  raised  from  layers  and  suekersi.  [fa 
variety,  with  the  fruit  of  superior  quality,  could  be  discovered  in  the  woods  of 
France,  or  in  the  nncient  gardens  of  convents  and  chateaus.  which  still  exist 
in  Bomc  places  in  Germany,  it  would  be  desirable  to  continue  nuch  a  variety 
bv  Kfaihng  ;  and  this  mode  isaUo  applicable  to  the  varieties  with  wax-coloured 
fruit,  with  while  fruit,  with  fleshy  round  fruit,  and  with  variegated  leaves,  men- 
tioned by  Du  Hanicl.  The  situiition  for  the  cornel  tree  Khould  lie  open,  but 
sheltered  mther  than  ex|H}Hed  ;  and  the  »oil  ought  to  be  good,  and  more  or  icas 
calcureous. 

In  th«i  #flvirfnM  nt  l,on<lnn,  Ihrr*  mtv  planU  frt  the  Krboretum  tt  Ki*w  Mitt  hifftt ;  and 

'LHireen  HJunptOKi 

'•'■  hich  produce*  fruit 


•  )i..«.i.   Ill  rjii-gr Ml.  ..(    tin-    I  a.11.     Of    M.  iiU.lu  r^:. 

pUriUHk  thcrv  in  VdUO,  alre^ty  lamtloncd,  p.  HI. 


i-ti    WL'f« 


10.  C\  KLo^MlOA   L,     The  1  li>iidu  Dc^^^uoJ. 

I  L'UcriL  Cam.,  S'o.  a  ,  Don*  Milt ,  J.  p.  kO,  .  Lodil  C4t .  eO.  td9&. 


fll#ib.i'ar.,  L  27.  i  BiirvL  Unl.  Bot.  S.  L  tR.  ;  Oultnp,  Abb  H 
SciiiuiiU  KflUiD  .  2  t  d&  ^  Wuif.  t»ryU.,  1. 1.  17.  f.M  i  mmI 


t^tat^Aoniutt.    Lai  Si. . 

L  la  ,^H*ftii.  Wci 
Ar.7t» 

Sprc,  Cfittr.,  ^c.  Branches  shining.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  paJe  beneath, 
beset  with  adpressed  hairs  on  both  surfaces.  Flower*  umbellate,  jirotrutled 
after  the  leaves.  Leaves  of  involucre  lartjc,  roundish,  reluse,  or  netirly 
obeordate.  Pomes  ovate.  Loivcs  of  inv<ducre  white.  Flowers  green- 
ish yellow,  and  very  large.  Pomes  scarlet,  about  half  the  size  of  those  of 
C  nias ;  rii>e  in  August.  (Don*t  MUL,  m.  p.  44W.)  It  ia  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Carolino  to  Tannda,  in  Moods,  common  ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia,  near  ita  confluence  with  the  sea.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  20ft.  or  30ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1731,  and  flowers  in  April 
un*I  May. 
DetcriplioH.     6'6rnus  fldrida  is  utiiversally  allowed 

to  be  llie  handsomest  s|>ecies  oi  the  genus.     In  its 

native  country,  it  forms  a  tree  reaching,  in  the  most 

favourable  situations,  30  ft.  or  3a  fu  in  height,  with  a 

trunk  0 in.  or  loin,  in  diuuictcr-  but,  in  gcnerul,  it 

doe^  not  exceed  the  hei|hi  of  IH  ft.  or  20  ft.,  with  a 

trunk  of  4  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter.    Michaux  describes 

the  trunk  as  '*  strong,  and  covered  with  a  blackish 

borkf  chapoe*!  into  many  small  |>urtionN»  which  arc 

often  in  the  shape  of  M^uarei*  more  or  Ic^ts  rxact. 

The  branches  are  proportional ty  less  numerous  than 

on  other  trees,  and  are  regularly  dis{>oscd.  ncurly  in 

the  form  of  crosses.     The  young  twigs  are  observed 

to  incline  upwardh  in  a  semicircular  direction.    The  leaves  arc  opposite, abuut 

Sin.  in  length,  oval,  of  a  dark  green  almvo,  and  whitish  beneath;  the  upper  sur- 
face is  very  diatinctly  sulcate<).     Towards  the  close  of  sumiiier 

marked  with  black  spots;  and  at  ihe  aiiprouch  of  winter  thc\  < 

red.     In  New  York  uuii  New  Jersey,  the  flower*,  strc  fully  cxj. 

lOth  or  16th  oi  \<  ^     -i i-  ■■  ■  -   - i.  ^      ......-, 

Theflowersiuc 

with  a  very  lui-L  .„..-.,..  i..  - .    ,..  ^.  ;  „.,,,.   ......», 

cUning  to  %'iolet.     This  Ane  tnvoUiere  conMitutes  all  thr 
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which  arc  very  numerouB,  and  which,  in  their  season,  robe  the  tree  in  white, 
like  a  full-blown  apple  tree,  and  render  it  one  of  the  fairest  onianicnts  crt'  tbc 
American  forests.  '  Catesby,  who  first  described  this  tree,  says  th«t  the 
blossoms  break  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  being  at  first  not  so  wide  as 
»  sixpence,  but  increasing  gradually  to  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand  ;  being  not 
of  their  full  bigness  till  about  six  weeks  afler  they  begin  to  open.  The 
fruits^  which  are  of  a  rivid  glonsy  red,  and  of  ao  oval  8hapej,are  always  uatted  : 
they  remain  upon  the  treea  till  the  first  firosts ;  when,  notwithstanding  tJicir 
bitterness,  they  are  devoured  by  the  red-breasted  thrush  ( Turdus  migratontiB 
L.),  which,  about  this  period,  arrives  from  the  northern  regions,  and  tJic 
tnockiug^bird  (T>  polygluttus,  L. ),  during  the  whole  winter.  In  England,  this 
tree  does  not  thrive  nearly  $o  well  as  in  its  native  country,  seldom  being  found, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  higher  than  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  not  oiVen 
flowering;  though  at  White  Knights  it  attains  a  lai^er  size,  and  flowers  freely 
every  year. 

Geography.  In  America,  the  Comus  fl6rida  b  first  found  on  the  Columbia 
river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  In  the  United  States,  it  appears  to 
Massachusetts,  between  n,  lat.  42^  and  +3*^,  *'  lu  proceeding  souUiwarti,  it  ia 
met  with  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  eastern  and  western  states,  tknd 
the  two  Floridas,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Over  this  vast  extent  o( 
country  it  b  one  of  the  most  common  treen ;  and  It  abounds  particularly  in 
T^ew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mttryland,  and  Virginia,  wherever  the  soil  is  nioi&t» 
gravelly,  and  somewhat  uneven  :  farther  south,  in  the  Curohnas,  Georgia,  und 
the  Floridas,  it  is  found  only  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  never  in  the  pin« 
barrens,  where  the  soil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustain  its  vegetadoD.  In  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  forest,  except  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  of  a  middling  quality.  (  j1/ic>6x.) 
Mr.  William  Bartrara,  in  his  TraveU  m  G eorgia  and  FhridOfgiY^  the  following 

account  of  the  appearance  of  this  tree  near  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river: 

"We  now  entered  a  remarkable  grove  of  dogwood  trees  (C'<jrnus  dorida), 
which  continued  nine  or  ten  miles  unaltered,  except  here  and  there  by  m 
towering  Ma^nohw  grandiflora.  The  land  on  which  they  staml  is  an  exact 
level ;  the  surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stiff"  yellowish 
clay.  These  trees  were  about  12  ft.  high,  spreading  horizontally  ;  and  their 
limbs  meeting,  and  interlocking  with  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
^rovc,  HO  dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  prevent  the 
mtrusion  of  almost  every  other  vegetable  ;  affording  us  a  most  desirable  shelter 
from  the  ("ervid  sunbenm.s  at  noonday.  This  admirable  grove,  bv  way  of 
eminence,  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Dog  Woods.  During  a  progress  of 
nearly  seventy  miles  through  this  high  forest,  there  was  constantly  presented  to 
view,  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  spacious  groves  of  this  fine  nowerini*  tree, 
which  must,  in  the  spring  season,  when  covered  with  blossoms,  exhibit  o  most 
pleasing  scene;  when,  at  the  same  time,  a  variety  of  other  sweet  shrubs  di9|>lay 
tlidr  beauty,  a<lorned  in  their  gay  appw-el;  as  the  Halesw,  Stewdrtw, 
.^'sculus,  Pavi^i,  Azalea,  &c.,  entangled  with  garlands  of  Tttronin  crucfgcm, 
T.  radicans,  Gckcmium  sempervirens.  Wistaria  frutescens,  f^prifolinni  senujcr- 
virens,  &c. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  superb  Magnolia  grandiflora,  i 

front  of  the  dark  groves,  towering  far  above  the  common  level."    <  .  > 

TVyitv/jr,  p.  400.) 

Historif.  This  fine  tree  was  first  discovered  in  Virginia,  by  Banister;  and 
afterwards,  by  Catesby,  in  the  forests  of  Carolina.  It  was  cnltivnled  in  Britam 
by  Farrchild,  before  1731  ;  and  by  Miller, in  1739;  and  bos  since  been  propa- 
eated,  and  introduced  into  our  principal  collections.  As  already  observed, 
however,  it  does  not  thrive  in  the  neiglihourhood  of  London.  I'he  only  in- 
stances, of  which  we  have  heard,  of  its  flowering  nctir  the  metropolis  are,  at 
South  Lodge,  on  Enfield  Chase,  where  CoUinson  informs  us  he  went  to  see  it 
when  it  flowered  for  the  first  time;  at  Syon  Uill;  and  at  Syon  House.  Miller, 
in  1752,  says  that  the  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  under  the  name 
of  Virginian  dogwood,  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species ;  and  that, 
though  it  produces  abundance  of  large  leaves,  it  is  not  plentiful  of  flowers 
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nor  has  he  yet  seen  any  plants  which  have  produced  fmtt  tn  Eoffland. 
There  is  a  fine  specunen  at  Syon  Hill,  upwiircUi  oi  HO  ft.  high  ;  and  another  ac 
6yon  House,  17  ft.  high,  both  of  which  hwre  flowered-  There  are  many 
plNtitit,  from  6  ft,  to  l^ft.  high,  in  the  groimda  at  White  Knights,  which 
Bower  freely  every  year. 

Prttpertiet  and  Uset,  The  wood  ifl  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  fine-grained  ; 
luid  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  The  sap-wood  is  perfectly  white,  and 
the  heart-wood  is  of  a  chocolate  colour.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  used  for 
tlie  handles  of  hammers  and  light  tools,  such  as  mallets,  &c.  In  the  country, 
aome  farmers  use  it  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the  hames  of  horns'  collars,  and 
also  for  lining  the  runners  of  sledges ;  but,  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied, 
being  liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be  wroui^ht  till  it  is  perfectly  seasoned. 
The  shootis,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  liffht 
hoops  of  small  portable  aisks ;  and,  in  the  middle  states,  the  cogs  of  mill- 
wheels  are  made  of  them,  and  the  forked  brunches  are  taken  for  the  yokes  which 
■re  put  upon  the  necks  of  swine,  to  prevent  their  breaking  into  cultivated 
tjiiclosures.  The  inner  bark  is  extremely  bitter,  and  proves  an  excellent 
ren>c<l,v  in  intermitting  fevers,  tt  has  been  known,  and  successlully  used,  by 
the  country  people  iu  the  United  States,  as  a  specific  in  these  maladies,  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  (Bigelow's  v^mrr.  5o/.,  ii.  1^.\  Half  an  ounce  of  dog- 
wood bark,  2  scruples  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  scruples  of  gum  arable, 
infused  in  16  ounces  of  rain-water,  make  an  excellent  ink.  {Michx,)  From 
the  bark  of  the  more  fibrous  root;^  the  Indians  obtain  a  good  scarlet  colour; 
and  Bartram  informs  us  (vol.  i.  p.  51.)  that  the  young  branches,  stripped 
of  tlieir  bark,  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the  te^^b,  render  them 
extremely  white.  In  England^  the  nole  use  of  this  species  is  as  an  oma> 
fnenta,!  shrub;  and,  wherever  it  will  thrive,  few  better  deserve  a  place  in 
collections,  , 

&n/,  SUuation,  Pn>pa^ntiony  <Srr,  This  species  thrives  best  in  a  peat  soil 
^*  *  must  be  kept  moist ;  and  the  situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the 
of  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  ilie  influence  of  the  sun,  other- 
wise they  will  notHowcr.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  both 
.Qf  which  readily  strike  rout.  Plants,  in  the  Fulliuni  Nurser)-,  cost  U.  (id. 
*Ciich  ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  iranc  and  60  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

Genus  II. 


BENTHA  M/^  Lindl. 


Tub  Be?<tiiamia. 

Monog^nitt. 


Lm.  Sutt.  TotrAmlna 


i/fon     Unttt.  in  tiot.  Rcf  .t  W\f. 

<:>''rniw«|i.  italic  £>«-..  and  a  Dim, 


UuH.      N»m«!d  \n  bcinoai'  ot  Ororgf  Benthan*.   Etq,  F.  LS,,  .Snt-rpMry  tfi  thp   HortirulliiT^I 
SocMy  i  And  octiti#w  ofihv  t!cll«br*t«4  monUUt  •nd  )tirk«t.  Jnfrmy  UenUtJiin. 

1   1.  B.  fBAUi'FKiiA  Z^indi.,  The  (Jtrawbcrry-lwaring  Bcnthamia, 

orous    capitita   lV<tU.   m  Rojeh.  FL   Ind,  i.  p.  434..   D.  Don    FL    Prod. 

~      ;,  141.,   and  G,  Dtm't    Mill.,  m.  p.  a»9.,    Bol.   He/s;.,  t.  1579.,  and 

jSg.  770.,    has   the  hmnches  spreading,  imd  the    leaves  smooth,  lan- 

c,    tmd    acuminated   at    both    ends,   coriaceous,   2  in.   long,  glnucotu 

pale  beneath,   sometimes    with    pink-coloured    nerves^      The   flowers 

tcnninoJ,  cotig|«gat«d  into  i^obiilar  beads,  Murrouuded  by  an  involucre 

in.  across  when  mandcrf,  and  eomposad  of  4  yellowish-coloured  parts, 

Ung  petals:   tnc  flowers  themselves  arf-     -     —  h,  mnall,  .*nt\   incon- 

Thc  fruit,  when    ripe,  ift   of  ii  n  ir,  a  good  dtiul  rt> 

iQg  that  of  the  mulberry,  but  exceeding  a   .^....iUcrably  tn  size.     The 

is]rcUowi»h  white,  rather  insipid,  but  not  unpleasant,  although  s  little 
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bitter  to  tbe  taste;  and, as  Mr.  Royle  infarfn&  us, 
it  is  eaten  liy  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  in  the 
HimiUayDus.  It  is  a  native  of  Nejja!,  where  it 
grows  to  a  small  tree,  approaching,  in  the  pencral 
app^rancc  and  character  of  its  leaves  and  flowers, 
to  C  fl<5rida,  but  differing  from  that  species  in  its 
fruit.  The  plant  was  first  found  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Nepal ;  and  specimens 
were  subsequently  sent  to  him  from  other  moun- 
laioa  in  tliat  country,  where  the  tree  is  described 
to  be  about  the  size  of  an  apple  tree;  flowerint;  in 
June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October.  Seeds 
were  obtained  by  ti'ir  Anthony  BuHer,  during  his 
residence  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sent  by  him  to  his 
relation,  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Es<j.,  in  whose  garden,  at  lleligan,  in  Cornwall,  f>1ants 
were  first  raised  in  England,  in  18'i;j.  In  December,  1 833,  specimens  oi"^  thll( 
plant,  bearing  ripe  fruit,  leaves,  and  flower  buds,  were  sent  to  the  Garftenrr^t 
Magazine^  by  Ml*.  Roberts,  the  gardener  at  Heligan  ;  who  described  the  plant 
as  an  evergreen,  and  as  being  then  16  ft.  in  height,  and  covered  with  fruit. 
It  had  stood  out  in  the  open  ground  for  8  years,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever, not  even  that  of  a  mat.  It  is  planted  in  stiff  clay,  and  at  a  great  ele- 
vation. It  produces  a  profusion  of  fiowcra  during  summer,  and  of  fniit 
in  autumn.  The  plant  is  readily  propagated  either  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings, and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  frequent  in  collections.  Judging  from  the 
plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (rarden,  it  seems  to  prefer  a  situation 
rather  shaded  and  moist,  than  dry  and  eandy :  which  corresfionds  with  tlie 
experience  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  Cornwall;  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
somewhat  tender  for  a  few  years  after  planting.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  its  ultimately  proving  perfectly  hardy  j  at  least  as  much  so  as 
Cornus  fldrida;  for  Mr.  Rovle  mentions  tliat  he  found  it  in  several  sitii- 
ations  in  the  ilimalayas,  at  elevations  of  from  6.500  ft.  to  HOOO  ft.,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Bjsecies  of  .SYirbus,  Cotoneaster,  and  ('rata?'gu'i.  ( I  fort.  Trnns., 
new  ser,,  vol.  i.  p.  +.58.)  Perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  hardier  by  grafting  it 
on  Cum  us  sangufnea.  Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  arc 
2s.  6d.  each. 
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OF    TRE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF   THE   ORDER    LORANTH a'cKJS. 

The  hardy  ligneous  [ilants   belonging  to  this  order  ore  included   in   the 
genera  Ffscum  and  Aucuha, 

n'scuM  L.  Flowers  dioecious,  or  moncecious.  Margin  of  the  calyx  ob- 
solete, in  the  male  flowers  almost  wanting.  Petals  usually  4-,  connected  at 
the  base  in  the  mule  flowers,  but  free  in  tbe  female.  Stamens  +.  Stigmn 
obtuse,  sessile.  Berry  globular,  smooth,  juicy,  viscid,  of  I  cell,  ^^ed 
solitary,  heart-shaped,  compressed,  sometimes  with  2 — 4  embryos.  {Ihtc. 
rrod.  and  Don*i  Mi/L,  adapted.) —  Parasitical  on  trees,  shrubby,  branched^ 
smooth,  and  pale  green.     Leaves  entire,  mostly  opposite. 

At/ctJiA  Thunb.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Petals  4s  oviite- 
laiiceohttc.  Stamens  4,  alternating  with  tbe  petals.  Stigma  concrete. 
Fruit  fleshy,  I -seeded.  — A  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  with  dichototnaua 
or  verticilfate  branches,  and  entire,  opposite  leaves,  in  the  numner  of 
riscuni.  Botanists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  what  order  this  genus  should 
be  placed  under  j  but,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  we  have  followed  G.  Don,  in  including  it  m  Loraiithaceie. 
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Genus  L 


n'»CUM  i.     The  Mistlbtob.    Ltn.  Syat,  Monfle'cia,  or  DiceVia, 

Tetr&nUria. 
Toura  tiMLip.eQai  Un.  Ocru.  No.  1105.}   Dec  FroiL,  4.  p.  e77< ;  Don'*  MIIL.8. 
Spnonymrt,     MlMcklioc,  Gul,  of  Guy,  fV.  j  Ml«tl,  Of  Mli«el,  Gfr.  ;  Vlico,  dt  VIhIiIio,  Ital. ;  L»g«. 

Derfat'of*.  I'it^Ms,  or  n'KiifHt  I*  U)e  l>tin  for  birdlime,  whtch  U  made  from  iho  berries  jan4 
Mlittctoe  i>  by  *ome  iU(«pcMcd  to  be  dcri ved  rrrmi  mift,  the  Oennwi  word  for  rtiinf.  Of  tltmy  dirt, 
«M  b;  niberi  frota  nuilcita^  lh«  Saxoxi  tiame  for  tbe  pl«nt 

Drscription.  Parasitical  shnibB,  tbiind  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
of  which  7(5  spcciCH  are  describetl  in  Don*s  MUttr;  but  only  one  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  anil  this  has  its  sexes  iJicecious. 


i5  I.  V.  A^LBiM  L.    The  whit<s/rfii/«/,  or  Mwimon,  Mistletoe. 


/ftnUiflcaHtm 

En, 


1*51   ;  Dec.  Prod.,  #.  p.  277.  i  Don't  Jflll.,  3.  b  403 


icafKm.     Lhi.  So.,  1*51.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  #.  p.  ^77.  i 
tungt,     K.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1.  ]  la,  ;  Eiig  Bot..  f.  iilil 


B«At.  Brit 


)krf. 


4fy.  i  utd  om  Jig,  771., 


n/tranngt,    1*.  uii  tttm.,  1. 1.  J  ;a,  ;  £iig.  »ot.,  i.  ii/ii. :  jmai.  tini.  rL,  i.  m.  t  *oo  ourjig, 
wbk^  exhiblM  a  portion  of  a  male  plant,  marked  mi,  ana  af  a  female  plant  In  fVuit,  uinrked/. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sft\  Stem  nitjch  branched,  forked ;  with  sessile  intermediate 
heads,  of  about  5  flowers.  Branches  terete.  Leaves  obovute-lanccolate, 
obtuse,  nerveless.  {^Dons  Mill./\\\.  p.  403.)  Parasitical  both  on  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

JJrii^ription.  The  inistletoe  fornw  an  evergreen  bush, 
pendent  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  cornposetl 
of  dichotoroous  shoots,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  Howem, 
u^hich  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  which  is  almost  always  white. 
but  of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  fruit. 
The  plant  is  seldom  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter;  it 
is  thickly  crowded  with  branches  and  leaves.  Their 
growth  is  slow,  seldom  more  than  2  in.  or  3 in.  of  the 
Nhoot,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves,  being  produce*! 
in  a  season*  The  leaves  vary  considerably  m  different  "71 
plants,  as  may  be  (seen  injifr.  712,,  wliiLh  contains  engraving*  of  three  different 
specimens,  sent  to  us  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Baxter,  curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Oxford;  all  reduced  to  the  same  scale  of  2 in.  to  a  foot.  The 
durability  of  the  plant  is  proportionably  great ;  for,  when  once  established  on  a 
tree,  it  is  seldom  Known  to  cease  growing  while  the  tree  is  in  life;  but,  when 
it  dies,  or  the  branch  on  which  it  is  rooted  decays,  or  becomes  diseased,  the 
death  of  the  mistletoe  immediately  follows. 

GroffTfiphi/.  The  mistletoe  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  colder 
regions  o(  Asia ;  and  probably, ulso,  of  Africa  and  South  America,  though  the 
speciea  found  in  these  countries  have  other  names.  It  is  found  in  viirious 
parts  of  riii'liin.l  m.l  it  Iki^  r.ki.  \utu  •lim. >vt'r<.d  in  oue  HitiKttioti  in  Scot- 
land (V  '  d  as  truly  indigenouR  there. 
Thetrei  _  j  *  various  natural  orders;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  <iitlicutt  to  soy  on  what  dirotyledonouM  trees  it  will  not 
grow.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  '/'iliaceac,  /fcericcflp,  Jioftitcese,  C^upulifcrn!', 
aaltekcesBf  Oleiceor,  nnd«  wc  believe,  also  on  CVtnSferje.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
ncighbourliood  of  Magdeburg,  it  is  growing  in  immense  quantitie.4  on  Plnua 
sylvestris.  In  France,  it  grows  on  tr»H"<»  of  all  the  natural  orders  mentioned, 
but  least  freq»»cntly  on  the  oak.  It  doe*  not  grt»w  on  the  olive  in  France, 
though  it  abounds  on  the  nimoml.  In  Spain,  it  grows  on  the  olive ;  as  it  docs 
in  the  neigh bourhooil  of  Jcntsalcm  {  and,  in  the  latter  locality,  is  found  the 
variety  with  red  fruit,  .\ '  '  "  a  Lortinthus.  In  Eni;land,it  in  most 
abundant  on  the  apple  i  '  countif^;  but,  in  nrtificidi  plmitutions, 
it  is  to  be  found  on  most  "t  un-  ^nis  uf  which  thev  consist.     It  ts  al>undnnr 
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on  the  common  lUnc  tree,  at  Shardeloes,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  und  on  the 
blttck  poplar,  at  Sutton  Place,  in  Surrey. 

HtMioty.  The  mistletoe  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  speak- 
ing of  that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  we  must  not  forget  that  Pliny  says  thttt 
"  the  Gauls  held  this  plant  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  and  that  their  magicianc, 
whom  they  call  druids,  consider  nothing  more  sacred."  The  Greeks  unJ 
Ronmnfi  appear  to  have  valued  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  qualities ;  and  \\\ot^ 
cspcciuhy  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  The  Persian  magi  gathered  the  iiiistlc- 
toe  with  great  cart%  and  used  it  in  their  reltj^ious  ceremonies.  According  to 
Gerard,  the  mistletoe,  in  his  time,  was  valued  for  several  properties ;  btit  he 
itays  nothing  respecting  its  propagation  or  culture.  The  iir»>t  botanist  ¥^ho 
appears  to  have  attempted  this  was  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel ;  and,  since 
hia  time,  it»  propagation  has  been  attended  witli  aucceas,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Ptitpertitt  and  U*e».  The  berries  have,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  used 
ttA  birdlime;  which,  Gerard  says,  ia  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  birdlime  marie 
from  the  holl).  The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  asserted  by  Du  Hmnel. 
As  a  medicine,  the  mistletoe  was  frequently  employed,  in  England,  as  a  cure 
for  epilepsy ;  but  it  no  longer  holds  a  place  in  the  British  materia  mcdicau 
The  berries  are  eaten  by  the  blackbird,  the  fiehHare,  and  thrush ;  especifdly  bj 
the  large,  or  missel,  thrush.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  birdlime  waa  oaljr 
the  excrements  of  the  thrush,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  berries  of  this  tree, 
and  that  the  bird  was  often  caught  by  what  it  hud  itself  voided.  Hence  the 
Latin  proverb,  "  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat,"  The  principal  use  made  of  the 
entire  plant  i«,  to  hang  up  in  kitchens  of  farm-house'*,  &c.,  at  Christmjis. 
In  Herefordshire,  where  the  berries  are  very  alumdiuit,  a  hinjhinc  is  sometimes 
made  from  them,  by  boiling  them  in  water  till  they  burst*  and  afterwards 
beating  them  up  in  water,  and  washing  them,  till  all  the  husks  are  !ie[»aratedi 
from  the  pulp.  The  Italian.^)  add  oil  to  their  mistletoe  birdliuKv  after  ti  hut 
been  thus  prepared. 

Altfthalttg^ivalyjmetkai^and  legendary  AllHStom.  The  mistletoe,  particuturly 
that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  iincieDt 
Britons.  At  the  beginning  ol'  their  year,  the  druids  went  in  solemn  proeessiun 
into  the  forests,  and  raised  a  gross  attar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak,  on 
which  they  inscribed  the  nrnuL-s  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as  the 
most  poweriul.  After  this,  the  principal  druid,  clad  in  a  white  garment, 
aacendetl  the  tree,  and  cropped  the  mistletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  pruning- 
hook,  the  other  druids  receiving  it  in  a  piece  of  pure  white  cloth,  which  they 
held  beneath  the  tree.  The  mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  chiet* 
druid,  and  distributed  amon^  the  people,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft 
and  diseases.  If  any  part  ot  the  plant  touched  the  ground,  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadful  niiafortune,  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  the 
land.  The  ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the  moon  waa  6  days  old, 
and  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  when  it  was  concluded.  The  following 
fable  res{>ecting  the  mistletoe  is  abridged  from  the  Edda  :  —  Frigo,  the 
Scandinavian  Venus,  having  discovered,  through  her  skill  in  divination, 
that  some  evil  threatened  her  son  Balder  ( Apollo),  exacted  an  oath 
from  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  every  thing  that  sprang  from  them,  not 
to  injure  him.  Loke,  the  evil  spirit,  finding,  at  a  kind  of  tournament  held  :tooQ 
after  by  the  Scandinavitm  gods  (who,  it  nmst  be  remembered,  were  very 
warlike  deities),  that  none  of  the  lances.  Sec,  ever  touched  Balder,  but  glanced 
away,  as  though  afraid  of  approaching  him,  suspected  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  some  charm,  ami  determined,  it  possible,  to  discover  what  it 
was.  For  this  purpose,  he  disguised  himself  as  an  old  woman,  and,  intro- 
ducing himself  to  Friga,  contrived  to  insinuate  liiniself  into  her  confidence; 
when  Friga  told  hinj  that  every  thing  that  grew  on  the  earth,  flew  in  the  air, 
swam  in  the  sea,  &c,,  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  hurt  her  son.  Loke  pointed 
to  the  mistletoe,  which  neither  grew  in  earth,  nor  water,  and  ajsked  her  if 
it  was  included  in  the  chanu.     Friga  owned  that  it  waa  not ;  but  added,  that  so 
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feeble  and  insignificant  a  plant  wa«  not  likely  to  injure  Balder.  Loke  no 
sooner  left  Friga,  than  he  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  mistletoe  a  sharp 
arrow,  with  which  he  instructed  Heder  (the  blind  god  of  fate)  how  to  kill 
Balder.  All  nature  niourned  the  loiis  of  the  god  of  the  sun  ;  and  Hela  (the 
goddess  of  death),  moved  by  the  universal  grief,  agreed  to  restore  him,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  every  living  thing  h^  ished  tears,  Everv  creature 
wept ;  and  even  the  trees  drooped  their  branches  to  tiie  earth,  dripping  like 
raiju  Loke  alone  remained  with  dry  eyes;  till  the  gods,  enraged  at  hib  upathy, 
rushed  upon  him  en  inajscy  and  chained  hini  in  the  bottomless  pit;  where  be 
Goon  sheti  tears  enough  to  release  Balder;  but  where  he  is  still  left,  and 
occasionally,  by  hin  struggles  to  get  free,  causes  earthquakes.  The  magical 
properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  mentioned  both  by  Vin^il  and  O^nd ;  and 
Apuleius  has  preserved  some  verses  of  the  poet  Lelius,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  mibtlctoc  as  one  of  the  things  necessar\'  to  make  a  man  a  mafpcian.  Ln 
the  dark  iiges,  a  similar  belief  prevailed;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other  countries,  call  the  mistletoe  the 
**  spectre's  wand;"  from  a  supposition  that  holding  a  branch  of  mistletoe  in 
the  hand  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see  phoats,  but  to  force  them  to 
speak  to  him.  Forster  mentions  that  a  writer  in  the  Gmtleman's  Magazine 
for  1791  states  that  the  guidbel,  or  mistletoe,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  forbidden  tree  in  die  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  adds  that  hence,  pro* 
bahly,  Bn>se  the  custom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas;  though  this  appears 
to  be  a  noH  tetpiUur,  It  is  more  probable  that  the  custom  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Balder, 
dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Venus,  Frrga,  to  place  it  entirely  under  her  con- 
trol, and  prevent  it  from  being  again  used  against  her  as  an  instrument  of 
mischief.  In  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  gathered  with  great  solenmity  on  Christ- 
mas  Eve,  and  hunc  up  in  the  great  hall,  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing. 

"  On  Chhftnui  Ef'r  th« belli  wvte  mng  , 
On  CtlrUtTDu  Ey«  tih«  tuM*  mat  »uti«: . 
Thit  only  night  in  all  ihf  TMr 
Saw  the  ttiiM  pricm  th'     '  " 

Tlic  dAiDM^l  dooncti  hfc 
Tlir  t)*tl  nru  drcMoJ  v, ,  i 
Forth  to  the  wood*  di«J  n,,..,}  '•><:..  i.-' 
To  gBlfacT  in  the  tniMrltov, 
Tlirn  Dpcn<:<l  wicte  the  Buool  h«l) 
To  tribal,  letuinl,  terf,  auu)  «ll/' 

In  France,  New  Year's  g;ift»  are  still  called,  in  some  of  the  provinces,  guy 
^an  fjru/'.  This  is  said  by  Forster,  in  his  Pemmiat  Calendar^  p.  2.,  to  have 
arisen  from  a  practice  of  the  druids ;  who,  "  with  great  ceremonies,  used  to 
scrape  ofl'  from  the  outside  of  the  oak  the  inistleden,  which  they  consecrated  to 
their  great  Teutales,"  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year;  and  then  distributed 
it  to  the  <tauls,  **  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  they  attributed 
to  it." 

Pnrpofffihnti      fn  a  state  of  ntiture,  the  njistletoc  is  propagated  by  the 
berries  Im  ne  means  or  other,  inadc  to  mlhcre  to  the  bark  of  a  living 

tree.     Th-  u  agency  by  which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that 

of  birds;  and  more  especiully  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  hunng  9ati«ficd 
itself  by  eutin;;  the  berrien,  wipes  off  such  of  them  h*  u>ay  udhcrc  to  tho 
outer  part  of  its  bndi,  by  rubbing  it  a^^aiuMt  the  branch  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  hufl  alighted ;  and  some  of  the  ftecds  arc  thus  left  sticking  to  the 
bark.  If  tlic  bark  should  be  smooth,  and  not  much  indiu'ated,  the  seeds  will 
germinate,  and  root  into  it  the  following  spring;  that  is,  nupponing  them  to 
iHien  proj>erly  fecuu<iated  by  the  proniniity  of  a  mnle  plant  to  th« 
le  one  which  priHluced  them,  Aristotle  and  IHiny,  aimmg  the  ancients, 
Dr.  Walker  amonij  the  moderns,  considered  that  the  mistletoe  was  pro- 
pagated by  the  excrements  of  the  hirdt,  which  hud  fed  on  the  berrJcs  ;  ^up- 

p""' Mtt   the  hcut  of  the   stonri'' '    Hic  procew^  of  *ligo»tJon,  were 

fo  prrpure  the  seeds  for  liay  ftr*t  *u;jKcxtcd  the  idm 

,  .„  by  cApcritncnt  whether  i!i~  --^--i    toidd  vegetate  without   passing 
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through  the  body  of  a  bird ;  and»  at  hia  ntg|^6$Cton,  Mr.  Doody,  aa  apocbecvj 

ot  London,  tnt»erted  a  seed  of  the  mistletoe  mto  the  bark  of  a  white  poplar 
tree,  which  grew  in  his  gjirdcn,  with  complete  aucceis.     This,   Profeaaor 

Martin  observes,  Una  been  tiince  done  by  m:v'   -^^-     '■"*^   '"'  -v'lbiag  the 

berries  on  the  smooth  bark  of  various  tree  !>  a  cleft, 

or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  mirpose,  which  ..^.  ,.,v  ...^^^  ^..^^..^^..  .*>  EXoody. 
Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford  liotauic  Garden,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  rubbed 
nine  mistletoe  tieeds  on  tlte  smooth  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  germi- 
nated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  produced  two  radiclea  eadi, 
and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  follow.s,  that  two  radicles  are  smk 
common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  thia  plant.  There  are  as  many  embryos  aa 
radicles. 

The  celebrated  Du  Hamel»  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe,  like  (he 
seedM  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  any  whore,  provided  they  had  a  *ttiit«bie 
desree  of  humidity,  made  them  sprout  not  only  on  the  barks  of  (H  tndi 

of  living  trees,  but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  tht  .  At* 

But,  though  they  germinated  in  such  situations,  they  did  not  lu<j  .tuy  titae^ 
except  on  the  biirk  of  liviiii;  trees.  M.  Du  Troc^et  made  seeds  of  the 
mistletoe  genninate  on  the  two  nidt's  of  the  frame  of  a  win«Jow,  and  in  both 
caues  the  radicles  directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if 
in  quest  of  darkne%,  (See  Jiichai'd't  EiemtfU$  of  Botantf ;  and  Saxte**s  Brit. 
Flowering  Planftt  art. 
Viscum.)  The  first  indi- 
cation of  gennination  is^ 
the  appearance  of  one  or ' 
more  radick'8,  like  the 
sucker  of  a  house  fly,  but 
lai^er ;  as  at  A  i,  m  ^« 
772.,  which  ore  front 
views,  and  at  k  i  in  the 
same  figure,  which  are 
side  views,  taken  from  mis- 
tletoe berries,  which  were 
stuck  on  the  upright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in  our 
garden  at  Bajswater,  in 
March,  1836,  and  germi- 
nateil  there,  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  afOth  of 
May  of  the  same  year. 
When  the  white,  viscous. 


772  *^^         ^ 


pulpy  matter  of  the  mis- 
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tletoe  berry  is  removcxl,  1 
the  kernel,  or  seed,  ap-  '^f 
pears  ofagreeniiihcolotii,  ! 
and  fiat;  sometimes  oval,  , 
at  other  times  triangular, 
and  at  other  timos  of  various  forms.  In  jSg.  772.,  a  is  the  male  blosaom 
magnified  i  b,  tiie  female  blossom  magnified ;  </,  a  berry  cut  through,  trans- 
versely;  e,  tt  seed  divided  vertically,  showing  the  two  embryos;  g^  the 
embryo  magnified;  A,  the  two  embryos,  M'itli  the  two  radicles  stfnuiiatii^; 
i,  a  single  radicle;  ^,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  radicles;  and  /»  a 
jude  view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radiclct 

It  is  remarked  by  Du  Ilamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the  seed  is  oval, 
generally  one  radicle  only  ia  protruded;  but,  when  it  is  triangular  or  irregular, 
2j  3,  or  more,  appear.  It  is  singular,  that,  while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other 
plants  descends,  this  is  not  the  case  witli  the  mistletoe ;  the  young  root  of 
which  at  first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  ^  and  i,Jig,  77:8.  *  Having 
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renched  that  substance,  the  point  of  the  radicle  swells  out  like  the  extremity 
of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  Hccording  to  the  coaiparisoti  of  Du  Hnmef, 
like  the  mouth-pie^e  ol'  a  humin|^-horii.  The  extreinttj^  of  the  radicle  having 
fixed  itself  lo  the  hark,  if  more  than  one  htue  proceeded  from  a  single  seed, 
the  embr)  OS  ati  se()arate  from  it ;  and  ench,  putting  out  leaves  at  hs  upper  ex* 
tremity,  l>ec'oineb  a  »cpurute  plant.  In  the  case  of  the  Heeds  whicli  germinated 
on  the  bark  of  tree«  in  our  gafflen  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  senarated 
from  the  seed  ou  Aug.  loth,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  this  proof.  When  the 
mistletoe  gcmiinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  the  «hoots  bend  upwards; 
but,  if  they  are  placed  on  the  under  side,  they  descend  :  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  perpcndicnlur  trunk  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreading,  of 
course,  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  tbrm  a  hemispherical 
bush.  The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the  bark,  extend  theiii- 
selvcit  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soil  W4X>d,  where  the  sap  is  most 
abundant,  sometimes  sending  up  >«uckers  nt  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  r«"*»  ^>n» -f  d;  and  hence  IVufeshOr  Hcnslow  concludes  that  the  mi^tlLloc 
is  pi  I   the  biu'k  or  young  wood  of  the  trees   in  which  it  in  pnrji- 

title,  '  IimT  in   fhp  -i.iuir  ininiicr  :i^  t liOHC  ttTre»»li;il   i»l:ifW^  'aIiIi  li,  like 

the  I'  curt,or«(Ki  rliice 

of  wis;    ^     ,   ,^  ^  ,   _     :       :  I-    '..lis.    Thcr.i-'    '  .1  MLioe, 

as  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  emhciided  in  tlie 
9otid  wood ;  and  hence  has  ariseu  the  opinion  of  some,  funned  from  sections 
of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  hud  grown  for  many  yearw,  that  it  not 
only  roots  into  tlie  bark,  but  into  the  wood.  This,  however,  wmdd  be  con- 
trarv  to  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  puqjosc 
to  tiieplttnt.  The  effect  of  the  ruistleloe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
injurious  to  the  partioidar  branch  to  which  it  im  attached  :  and  more  piu- 
ticuUrly  to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  beyond  the  point  from  whith  the 
mistletoe  protrudcf.  This  is  etisily  accounted  lor,  from  both  the  nsccnding 
and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great  part  absorbiul  by  the  roofs  of  the  parasite, 
and  prevented  from  circulating  properly.  As  it  di>es  not  apjiear  that  any  part 
of  the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  tree,  it  i«  easy  to  conceive  that  n  certain  number  of  plants 
growing  on  any  branch  would,  after  they  bad  so  fur  injtircd  that  brunch  us  to 
prevent  it  from  putting  out  leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as 
well  as  tlieir  own  speedy  destruction.  Hence,  in  orchanls,  the  mistletoe  is 
•J  ways  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  injury  which  it  does  is  much 
greater  than  that  effected  by  other  plants  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees; 
anch  as  lichens,  mos«eR,  ferns,  &c.;  which,  though  cotnmonU  called  parasites^ 
we,  in  botanical  languag*.',  epiphyte^  j  that  ia,  inhabiting  trees  but  not  living 
on  their  substance.  The  nutriment  which  sup[>ort5  epiphytes  is  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Two  experiments  remain 
to  be  luude  with  the  mistletoe :  the  first  is,  wliethcr  it  niay  Ix.-  propagated 
[hy  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live  hark,  in  the  mimner  of  buds  or  grafts; 
id  llie  sccund,  wliethcr  a  pUnt  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree 
fon  which  it  grows,  after  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  cither 
[leaves  or  shoots. 

The  prop^igation  of  the  mitrtletne  in  Britinh  nur«crie»  has  fccarcely  been 
'attempted  :  but  nothing  could  be  ea.^ier  on  thorn^i  or  crab  apples,  pluiucd  in 
pots  lor  the  convenicticy  of  removid.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagate*!  on  shoots 
of  the  poplar  or  willow,  truncheons  of  these  tree«;  with  young  plants  of 
miMtletCH.*!  on  them  might  be  token  off,  and  phmted  as  cuttings,  wtthuut  in- 
juring the  parasite. 

App.  i.     Of  her  Species  o/'Xiscum, 
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Genus  II. 


Air  CUB  A  Thunb.     Tue  Auciba.    ZUm.  %r.  Dioe'cia  Tetrandrin. 

J^fntipemtkm.    Thunb   Fl.  J«p.,  p.  4. ;  Dest  Prod..  4.  p.  274. ;  Don'*  Mill.  3.  p.  4;J3. 
l^fmomt^itea.    Amkuba  Ktempf.  Amoen.,  5.  ^  11a. ;  E&Imbu  Salttb  Prrtd.,  p.  tiR. 

Deicriptioti,  Sfc,  An  evergreen  shrub  or  tree;  a  native  of  Japan.  Branches 
dichotoinaus  or  verticillate,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Lorfinthus  and  rfscum. 
The  male  hlossom  unknown.  Only  the  fcnmle  i>tate  of  this  plant  is  in  Brit{?.h 
gardens. 

•   1.  v<.  japo'mca   Thunb.     The  Japan  Aucuba. 

tdTKlificattm.     TtiuniK  Fl.  J«p,,  p.  64. :  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  T,\.  i  Don'f  MklL.  3.  4d3. 
Stmtmifmet.    Edtuuii  dichfitomui  SaliA.  Prtui.,  p.  6H. ;  ipottra-leaved  Tjiurel,  Jtipan  laurel 
Engravimgi.    Bonlu ;  Icon.  Kmipr.,  t.  6. .  Thunb.  Icon.  Kl.  Jap.,  t.  U.  and  1:^. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1i!r7. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  common  both  in  a  wild  and 
cultivated  state,  producing  its  red  berries  in  March.  The  aucuba,  in  Brm&fa 
gardens,  is  a  well-known  laureUlike  evergreen  shrub,  having  the  leaves 
mottled  with  yellow  ;  but  in  Japan  the  leaves  are  said,  by  Thunberg,  to  be 
sometimes  green.  According  to  Ksempfer,  it  fonns,  in  its  native  country, 
a  tree,  with  the  fruit  a  red  oblong  drupe,  like  a  laurel  berry,  with  a  white 
sweetish  pulp;  and  a  kernel  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  was  introduced  in  1783, 
and,  at  first,  treated  like  a  slovc  plant,  as  was  customary,  in  those  davst 
with  plants  from  Japan  and  China ;  it  wa^  afterwards  found  to  stand  in  tile 
crcen-house,  and,  in  a  short  time,  in  the  open  air.  It  is  now  considered  as 
hardy  as,  or  hardier  than,  the  common  laurel;  and,  what  is  a  very  volualile 
property  in  England,  it  will  endure  coal  smoke  better  than  almost  any 
other  evergreen.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  grows  freely  in 
any  soil  tolerably  dry,  advancing  steadily  by  shoots  of  from  9  in.  to  I  ft. 
long  evcrv'  season. 

App.  L     Lorant/mcece  not  introduced, 

L,  (urop^BU*,  (Lin.  Sp.,  IGJt. ;  J/icq.  Fl,  Austt,,  t  .10.  i  Dfc.  Prod..   \    |.   1'!. ,  Dim*  mil,  S. 
p.    -lOft  ;    Scktuhr  Handk,  t  WL  ;  Pt^ck   Icon.,  t  S48.)      The  Ew-  ■   gU- 

brous,  much  branchnl      UfAMChc*  lerrtc   •  Leaven  o|inoiiic,  pctio!  r  -u*. 

\ifhnt  atteiiLiated  *t  ihe  Umc     H«eefne*  temmtnL  iimpie.    Flower*.-  Lh«w 

Adniite  in  the  male  flowers,  (Dim's  A/M/.,iu,  p.  409 )  A  pariuitical  ihroii,  viitli  ilu  liubit  (.(  J  i>aae 
^itbum,  and,  hkc  it,  baving  grecniih  flowcn,  and  ydlowith  beiriea.  It  it  a  native  o(  Austria,  Hu^ 
gary,  Italy,  and  Umier  Siberia,  where  it  growi  on  the  oak, the  iwecl  chestnut,  and  other  treca,  «a  Iht 
mMWtoc  doe»  ID  knglaad.  it  haa  not  yet  been  introduced  Into  DrlUin,  though  it  roight  csaaitytM! 
KL  In  proeurtng  ■  box  of  the  berries  flrom  Vienna,  and  treating  them  a*  dirvmcd  for  Uioae  of  Ike 

L.  odotAhu  Wan.  I*  •  native  of  Nepal,  with  leaves  rrotn  4-^  in.  long,  and  ninny.flowered  aplkci, 
of  BQiall,  white,  very  »weet~«cented  Sowcth, 
/..  iMmberi^kuia  SckuUet  ii  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  habit  of  t.  europa 'us }  and  it,  iHrotably,  Uie 

jpccics  are  deccribed  by  botanitt*  aa  halirce  of  dill^renl  part*  of  Asia.     Boyle  f^ 
ir.  \L'nu»  Lor&nthtu  "i*  found  in  connldernblc  numLcr»  on  tre«t,  in  eirery  part  of  Uke 

t)l..  not  )f**  liian  90 being  found  in  llmi  lounirx,.  m  >l><-  Malayan  pcoinauUi  though  L. 


'*  liian  90 being  found  in  llmi  lounirx,.  m  >l><-  Malayan  pcoinauUi  though  L. 
TDon  «pccie<.    Some  few    ,  -^ ;  and  several  occur  In  NcpaL 

n/K^and  L.vestUuiwfi'i  uree;  and  L,Mgiittr$mt$  AOd 


L  )wn  on  tli«  mountain  fide' 
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OF    THE    HAIIDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER    TA  Pill  FOLIA' CKiE. 

This  order  includes  several  genera  of  hardy  ligneous  plants,  chiefly  ahrttbs. 
They  are  commonly  arranged  in  two  sections,  -Sambikeoe  and  Lonicerrtr ;  and 
the  following  distinctive  characters  of  the  section  and  genera,  taken  from  Don*s 
jl/i//r/ ,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  order  r  — 
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Sect.  I.     Sambv^cex  Humb.  et  Kth. 
Sect.  Char,  Corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  rotate,  with  5  s^ments  only  con- 
nected a  little  at  the  base;  rarely  tubular.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas  3,  sessile. 

rSAHBU^cus  Toum.     Limb  of  calyx  5-clefl.    Corolla  rotate,  urceolate.    Berry 

roundish,  pulpy,  1-celled,  3 — i-seeded,  hardly  crowned. 
TiBU^RNUH  L.     Limb  of  calyx  5-cleft,  permanent.     Corolla  rotate,  subcam- 

panulate,  and  tubular.     Berry  ovate  or  globose,  l-seeded  from  abortion ; 

crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth. 

Sect.  II.     LoNiCE^R^iB  Brown. 
Sect.  Char.     Corolla  monopetalous,  more  or  less  tubular,  usually  irregular. 
Style  filiform,  crowned  by  three  distinct,  or  concrete,  stigmas. 

DiERvi^LLyi  Toum.  Calyx  bibracteate  at  the  base,  with  an  oblong  tube,  and  a 
d-parted  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  3-cleft.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule 
oblong,  not  crowned,  1-celled,  many-seeded.     Seeds  minute. 

LoNi'cERyf  Desf.  Tube  of  calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  funnel-8h^>ed, 
or  campanulate,  with  a  5-parted,  usually  irregular,  limb.  Stigma  capitate. 
Berry  3-celled.     Cells  few-seeded. 

Leycestb^r/>4  Wall.  Calyx  with  an  ovate  tube,  and  a  5-parted  irr^;ular  limb, 
ciliated  with  glands.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the  tube  gibbous  at  the 
base,  and  the  limb  5-parted  and  campanulate.  Stigma  ct^itate.  Berry 
roundish,  5-celIed,  crowned  by  the  calyx.     Cells  many-seeded. 

Symphorica'rpos  G.  Don.  (Symphdria  Pert.^  Calyx  with  a  globose  tube,  and 
a  small  4 — 5-toothed  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  almost  r^ular 
4 — 5-lobed  limb.  Stigma  semiglobose.  Berry  crowned  by  the  calyx,  4-celled, 
two  of  them  empty,  and  the  other  two  containing  1  seed  each.  (Don*t 
u\m.,  iii.  p.  436.) 


Sect  I.       Sh^B\3^CEJ¥., 

Genus  I. 


5AMBirCUS  Toum.     The  Elder.     Lin.  Sj/st.  Pentindria  Trig^nia. 

IderUification.     Tourn.  Intt,  376. ;  Lio.  Gen.,  Xo.  S7S. ;  Gantn.  Fruct,  t.  27. ;  Lam.  IlL,  t  811.  ; 

Schkuhr  Handb.,  L  83. ;  Dec  Prod,  4.  p.  321. ;  Don's  Mill,  &  p.  43& 
Synonyme.    Phytehma  Lour.  Cock.,  p.  138.,  but  not  of  Lin. 
Derivation.    From  sambukit  which  the  Latins  have  changed  to  tambnca,  a  musical  instrament, 

wlilch  is  believed  to  have  been  made  of  elder  wood. 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  sra^l,  divided  into  5  deep  s^ments,  permanent. 
Corolla  rotate,  urceolar,  5-lobed.  Lobes  obtuse.  Stamens  5,  about  tibe 
length  of  the  corolla.  Filaments  awl-shaped.  Anthers  roundish,  heart- 
shaped.     Sti/le  none.     Stigmas  3,  obtuse.    Berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  1  cell. 


containing  3 — 5  seeds,  which  are  convex  on  the  outside,  and  angular  inside. 
(^Don*s  MiU.y  iii.  p.  436.)  —  Low  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America ;  ornamental  for  their  compound  leaves,  and  large  ter- 
minal cymes  of  flowers;  which  are  succeeded  by  purplish,  red,  white,  or 
green  berries,  having  cathartic  properties,  and  from  which  a  wine  is  made. 
All  the  species  are  of  easy  culture,  in  good  soil,  rather  moist  and  loamy ; 
and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

A.  Leaves  pinnate.     Flowers  cymose  or  corymbose. 

t  I.  S.  Nf  ora  L.     The  common,  or  black-Jruiied,  Elder. 

IdenMeation.    Un.  Sp.,  385. ;  Don's  MilL,  a  p.  437.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1896. 

Bourtry,  or  Bour  Tree,  Amtree,  Scotch ;  Sureau,  Fr. ;  Hollander,  Qfr. ;  Sambuoo,  //«/:• 


Sauco,  and  Sabuco,  Spait. ;  Flaeder,  Svoed. :  Hjlde^  Dam. 
EngravLgM.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1 55. ;  Hevne  Term.  Bot.  1 32.  f.  2. ;  Engl.  BoL, 
Bot,  t  78. ;  FL  Dan.,  1 545. ;  mix  fig.  TlS. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  spedes  in  Vi 
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PART  III. 


Sprc.   Char.,    Src. 
Lcafltils  iijiuiilly 


Arboreous.      Leaves    pinnate. 


5,  smooth,  deep  green,  ovate  or  0^ 
i>blong-ovaI,  ucmuiaateil  j  the  lower  leuvcs  sonte-   ""^^  * 
times  trii'oliolate.     Cyiues  \%ith  5  main  l>rani.hes. 
Branches,   after   a   year's   growth,    clothed  with 
smooth jirey  Ixirk,  aiul  fillt^l  with  a  light  spongy 
pith.     Flowers  crcflni-coloured,  with  n  sweet  but 
taint   smelL      Berries    globular,   purplish    black,  <J^ 
8talks  reddish.  {Ditn'a  MifJ.,  iii,  p.  437.)     A  low 
tree,  in  u  wild  stale,  growing  from  20ft.  to  30  ft. 
high,  und  Howering  in  June.    A  native  of  Europe,         ^^.^ 
tuid  [nirt  of  Asia,  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  woods; 
nnd  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  like  srtuation^,  but  probably  not  truljr  incK^enous. 
The  varieties  iirc  rare,  except  in  gardens. 

I'atietict. 

5  Sf»  M.  i  vircwfn*  Dec.  Prod.»  iv.  p,  3^'s?, ;  S.  virfecensi  Dt$f,  Ar^' 
p. 348. —  Fruit  yellowish  j^rccu. 

Y  S.  w,  3  It'iicocdrpa. —  Fruit  wbite. 

Y  ?!*.».  4  lacinuitai  S,  lacmiHta  MtlJ.  Dict.^^o,  if.;  {Loh,  Icoft^  a.  t.  164. 

f.  2. ;  and  our  fig.  774.  j  the  Parttei/'leaved  Elder  ;  has  the  leaflets  cut 
into  fine  sCfjnientH. 
\  S.  M<  5  tutu/uhfu/ia. — Leaves  trifoliolate.    Leaflets  pctiolate,  roundish^ 
serrutctl.   Corymbs  few>floworcd.   Cultivated  in  toe  CbeUe*  U»niaa. 


774 


775 


?  8. «.  6  wonj/»'l)*<i,  S.  roonstrcW  Hnri.^  Utxa  the  branches  striped.    Flowers 
of  from  5 — 15  parts  j  and  with  from  6 — 15  stamens.     Stigtnas  5 — 12. 
Berries  irrcguhir. 
t  S.  n,  1  folm  ar^itttrta  (tig,  lib.)  has  the  leaves  vari''^"^'**'!  \\\t\\  «.i.i».v 

and  (orms  a  strikijig  and  iively-lookinp  plant  in  a 
y  8.  V.  S  fohiif  inifiif,  hn>  the  leaves  slightly  vurie^oltd 
Drsrriptton,  Grofimphif^  Sfc,  The  common  elder  foruis  a  small  rre€,  re- 
markable for  its  vigorous  growtl^  when  young,  and  its  Jitatiornry  character 
after  it  has  attained  20  ot  .30  years'  growth,  and  as  iiumy  feci  bigh»  Its  ample 
cymeR  of  cream-coloured  flower.s  make  a  fine  «<ho\^  in  Jtuie,  »nd  its  purplish 
black  berries  in  Septeralwr.  It  is  observed  by  Sir  ,1.  E.  Smith,  that  "our 
nncertmn  summer  is  estubli&hed  by  the  time  the  elder  is  in  full  flower;  And 
entirely  gone  when  its  berries  arc  ripe.*'  It  is  a  jmtivc  of  Eurojje,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  the  colder  parts  of  A^ia,  but  not  of  America;  and  it  is  chiefly 
near  human  habitations.  Dr.  Walker,  in  1780,  thinks  it  is  not  indigenous  hi 
Scotland,  and  even  that  it  had  not  been  long  introduced  there ;  becAi»»*  he 
knew  no  instances  of  very  old  iree^^  It  is  common  in  all  part«  of  End^ 
bnd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  and  gardens ;  and  also  in  lb<?  woods 
of  the  temperate  and  sourlurn  parts  of  Rnssin.     It   is  frequent  in  f<reecr. 
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and  was  formerly  much  cmployw!  in  metltcinc  there,  bs  the  spoce  if  occupies 
in  the  works  of  Theophrastus  hears  ample  testimony.  It  lia«  been  known  in 
England  from  the  earliest  pcrioil  oi'  our  iiyedicinal  history,  and  has  formed 
here,  till  hitely^  a  rich  source  for  nietlictiments  to  iipothecories  and  rustic 
pmctitioners.  Il  still  holds  a  conspicnons  [>lace  in  the  European  materia 
medica. 

Prop^tiet  and  Uie».  Medicinnlly,  the  berries  make  a  uAefu)  and  agreeable 
rob,  of  a  {^lightly  purgative  quality,  and  very  good  for  catarrhs,  sore  throats, 
Sue,  The  inner  bark  ia  more  actively  cathartic,  and  is  thought  l>cneficial,  in 
rustic  ointments  and  cataplasms,  for  bums.  The  dried  flowers  serve  for  fo- 
mentations, and  make  n  fragrant  but  debilitating  tea,  useful  in  acute  inHam< 
mationf!,  from  the  copious  perspiration  that  it  is  sure  to  excite,  but  not  lo 
l>e  taken  habitually.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  proves  fatal  to  the  various  insects 
which  tlirive  on  blighted  or  delicate  plants ;  although  there  is  a  species  of 
aphis  that  feeds  on  the  elder.  Cattle  will  not  eat  thcftc  leaves ;  and  the  mole  is 
driven  away  by  their  scent.  It  was  foniierly  supposed  that  if  turnips,  cab* 
bages,  fruit  trees,  or  com,  were  whipped  with  branches  of  the  elder  tree,  no 
insect  would  touch  them.  The  flowers  are  consiileretl,  in  many  country  places, 
injurious  to  turkeys,  and  the  berries  to  poultry  in  gcneraL  The  smell  is  said 
to  be  injurious  to  human  beings,  and  Evelyn  mcntion^ii  n  tradition,  "  that  a 
certun  bouse  in  Spain,  being  seated  among  elder  trees,  diseased  and  killed 
almost  all  the  inhabitants,  which,  when  at  last  they  were  grubbed  up, 
became  a  wholesome  pbce/'  The  varieties  with  black  berries  arc  best  fur 
medical  use.  A  wine  is  made  of  them,  with  spices  and  sugar,  which  is  generally 
taken  warm  ;  and  they  are  said  frequently  to  enter  into  the  cuutfiosition  of  a 
less  innocent  bevongc — artificial, or  adulterated, ]f>ort.  (£w^.  F/or.,  ti.  p.  1 10.) 
Elder  rob  is  composed  of  the  ripe  fruit  boiled  with  sugar,  anil  18  considered 
an  excellent  aperient  for  children ;  but  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  younn; 
leaf  buds  is  too  strong  a  cathartic  to  be  given,  except  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  Besides  the  wine,  or  rather  syrup,  which  is  mode  from  the  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  boiled  with  sugar  and  (liferent  kinds  of  spices,  a  wine  is 
made  from  the  flowers,  which  strongly  resembles,  in  scent  and  flavour,  that 
made  of  the  Frontignan  grapes.  Elder  flower  water  is  u*«cd  to  give  a  flavour 
to  some  articles  of  confectionery,  and  is  also  considered  excellent  as  a 
cooling  lotion  for  the  skin.  The  ancients  used  the  fruit  of  the  elder»  in 
common  with  that  of  the  mulberry,  to  paint  the  statue  of  Jupiter  red,  on 
tlie  celebration  of  the  fete  of  that  god.  They  also  employed  the  berries  to 
dye  the  hair  of  tiieir  heads  black;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  leaves,  when 
boiled,  are  its  wholesome  to  be  eaten  as  those  of  other  potherbs.  The  wood 
of  the  elder,  when  it  becomes  old,  is  very  hard  and  ndhesive,  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  dry  state,  it  weighs  4:?  lb.  3  o/.. 
to  the  culnc  foot.  It  is  employed  by  tanners,  mathematical  instrument 
makers,  and  comb>makcrs;  and,  generallv,  as  a  substitute  for  the  bo\  uiiJ  the 
dogwood.  The  ahoots,  being  large,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pith,  urc  much 
employed  by  children  in  making  tubes  to  serve  as  popguns,  mmiature  mutikcti, 
and  cannons  ;  and  for  flutes,  pi|K*J«,  &c.,  a  use  to  which  tlicy  have  been 
applicnl  from  time  immemorial  -,  **  more  shrill  pipes  and  louder  tn  mi  pets/'  l^liny 
informs  us,  being  made  of  ihf  shoots  of  the  elder,  than  of  those  of  imy  otiier 
tr«e.  The  pith»  Ddng  Tery  light.  Miss  Kent  teds  us,  is  foniicd  into  balls  for 
deeirical  experiments.  (.Vy/.  Mtlfhin,  p,  \2lj.)  The  hark  is  iiwul  in  wjuic  parts 
of  ScotUind  for  dyeing  tartans.  Butchcfs'  *k ewers  and  shoemakers'  pesgs 
are  mode  of  the  wood,  which  splits  rradily  longitudinally  when  fresh  cut. 
The  young  shoots,  when  of  three  or  four  years' growth,  are  much  employe<l 
in  Frartce,  as  props  for  vines  and  other  idants,  and  arc  found  to  be  of  very 
considerable  duration.  The  plant,  both  in  Britiiin  and  on  the  ('<• 
Mimotimcs  usid  (or  forming  hedges  and  also  as  a  nurse  plant  for 
exj)..      '         '  '  -     'r-.     In  the  latter  cu(>acity,  it  lins  the  great  nuviiimi;:^ 

off:  I  r^t  five  or  six  years,  anil  aftcrn  ards  of  bring  easily 

rhokiu  M>  1...  iM .  -  ..  ...t'l  numed  up. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  I^ondon,  the  elder  tree  h  luuch  L'iicoiira{;ed  bi 
the  hedges  of  market-pardefis,  and  in  places  that  could  not  be  profitably 
occupied  by  other  fruit  tree^s.  There  ore  also  fields  or  orchards  plantetl  with 
the  elder  in  different  parts  of  Kent,  entirely  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
brought  regularly  to  market,  and  aold  in  immense  quantities  for  making  wine. 
The  price  of  these  berries  h  from  4-*.  to  (Ss.  a  bushel;  and  the  wine  made 
from  them  is  much  drunk  in  cold  weather,  in  London,  by  artisans,  &c.,  mulled, 
wa  a  cordial.  It  is  also  frequenlly  brought  to  table  hot,  with  strips  of  totisted 
bread,  in  fnrm-houses,  after  supper,  during  the  wintesr, 

T/$f  porlivai  alJuxiotu  to  this  tree  nearly  all  rebtc  to  mournful  subjects,  as 
it  wfts  conijidered  b_v  the  ancients  to  l>e  emblematical  of  defith  and  sorrow  j 
probably,  becau.se  it  was  smd  to  produce  a  narcotic  zitupor  in  tlioiie  who  slept 
beneath  its  shade,  and  sometimes  to  occasion  death.  It  was  also  once  sup- 
posed to  he  the  tree  Judas  hanged  himself  on.  (See  p,  058.) 

Soil^  Sitarftiottf  ^c.  The  elder  will  not  thrive  except  in  a  good  soil,  kcnt 
somewhat  moist ;  and  it  will  not  flower  and  fruit  abundantly,  unlesB  the 
situation  be  open,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  The  plant  roots  bq 
readily  from  cuttin^^s  and  truncheons,  tbat,  where  the  soil  is  tolerably  moist, 
a  plantation  nmy  be  made  at  once,  by  the  use  of  the  Latter,  iavtead  of  em- 
ploying rooted  plants. 

Statit4i€S.     In  the  pnviron<  of  Loudon,  (hero  *re  tome  old  elder  tree*  in  the  orchajd*  of  flunn. 
hou»c<,  and  in  the  bedfcct  of  oiat kcU garden*  :  hut  wc  do  not  recolJect  tu  have  »een  anr  al>ovo  S5  tt 

hijll]       T-i  K•'n^iln^1^>ll  n;iriJ»n*,  im-i:  aUr.  j{  Pur-urN  Tr.t'-,  ary  tiir-  ujiAar.I-  of  *>"' H    hW.h      Tii  th« 
Horfi.       i  .'ft. 

In    I  It 

BcIvm,  .,,<, 

Blree.  ii«i  .in.i  <  \  in-  In 

Fifwhire,  li  meter  of  iht-  In 

Ireland,  in  [  ^ji.  (h(.>  diarm  i  >k 

2<V  4in.,  ttJuj  .'I  iiPL  III  .111  j^i  lu     III  tiiiiwaj,  HI  *  ai>i,  uuTc  i»  H  irrr  .;.^  tt-  high,  the  liiaiiiLivi    ui   Um 
trunk  1  ft.,  and  at  the  head  8S  ft. 


t.   S, 


canadb'nsis  L, 

IJan't  Mi!t,.  1  p.  *iXi. 


The  Cnnndian  Elder, 

r/hld.  Cat.  «d.  IMd. 


Snigravrngf.    StbmVdt  Bauta,  i.  L  U±  -,  and  6ur.Afx. 

^<rr.  Char.^  Sec  Fnitescent.  Letives 
pinnate  or  sub-pinnate.  Leaflets  about 
4  pairs,  and  an  odd  cnc ;  oblong,  oval, 
stiffish,  Mcuminated,  more  or  less  pu- 
bescent beneath,  fiomctinies  appendi- 
culuted  at  the  busc.  Cymes  ot  .5  main 
branches.  Flowers  &aid  to  be  almost 
scentless.  Berries  deep  bluish  biuck. 
(Don't  Mill.,  tii.  |).  43f>.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  trom  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, in  swamps  and  near  hedges ; 
and  throughout  Canada,  as  far  a&  the 
Saskatcbawan ;  where  it  forms  ti 
shrub,  growing  from  4ft.  to  6  ft.  high. 
It  was  introduced  in  l7tJl,and  flowers 
from  Jidy  till  August.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  collections ;  where  it 
forms  a  bush,  in  foliage  resembling  the  common  elder,  but  it  is  less  hardy, 
and  never  aasumes  any  thing  of  a  tree  character.  From  the  su1&uticoM^ 
character  of  the  branches,  and  the  comparative  tenderness  oi  the  plant,  it 
is  only  fit  for  dug  shrubberieji  in  favourable  ^situations. 

a.  Species  of  Sam6uvu4  beiottging  to  this  Subdw'mon^  not  yrf  intrwiuc^, 

&  patmiiuit  Link  [Don't  mu„  5.  p.  4370  it  a  native  of  the  Uland  of  Pattna.  In  the  CatiariM,  and 
a  •pecica  of  which  very  little  u  known. 

&  meHeAma  Pral,  5.  mhalp^na  Cham.  f/SeUecML,  la  a  native  of  Meitioo,  wUh  a  •uffruUeoae  •««■«, 
and  leaves  rather  hairy  beneath. 

».  peruvitiHti  H.  E  et  Kunth  '  KV/M,  hat  an  arboreou*  »tein.  v  :rtd 

black  berries,  like  tho»e  of  I  ht  .of  whfch  It  nuiy  potmblv  Ix'  nn  1  i  a. 

tive  of  Peru,  on  the  Andm,  tn  <  >  e«,  at  the  elevation  of  4000  ft..  <»  I.  r  .ft, 

tftMlthifh. 
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B.  Lcavet  pinnate,     Flowrrn  jianidrH. 
3.  S.  RACEMO^SA  L.     The  mccvno^e-^ouered  Eltlcr. 


I)   Icoti ,  t.  163. 
m.  777. 


^</ 


Lin.  8p,  Sia  i  Don't  Mill.  3  (. 
5,  iftontin*  CAm.  Kf't ,  1176.  ;  A 
Jacq.  Icon.  fUr.,  1.  pi  £9. ;  N.  In 

Spec,  Char, ,Sft\  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate. 
LeaHets  5,  membranoa^,  oblong,  acumi- 
nated, serraied,  unequal  at  the  ba^e.  Pe- 
tioles glubrou«.  Panicle  ovate.  Leaves 
pale  green,  pretty  smooth.  Flowers  of  u 
whitish  green  colour.  Fruit  rod  or  scarlet 
when  ripe.  {Don*s  A/i//.,  iii.  n. +.3ft.)  A 
niitive  of  the  niidcllc  and  south  of  Europe 
and  Siberia,  on  the  mountain.^ ;  where  it 
fomis  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  10  ft.  to  l:i2  fl.  high.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  flowers  in  .April  and 
May.  This  tree  has  a  KpJendid  appearance 
when  covered  with  its  panicles  of  fine^  i 
large,  scurlet  fruit.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook, 
who  found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in- 
forms w\  that  the  panicles  offruit  resemble 
miniature  bunches  o(  grapes  of  the  most 
brilliant  scarlet ;  and  that,  wlien  in  perfection,  he  thinlis  it  the  most  beautiful 
wild  fruit  he  has  ever  seen.  Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 
pinna;,  are  also  very  ornamcntaL  It  grows  as  freely  as  the  common  elder, 
and  de^iervca  a  place  in  cver^  collection ;  though  it  (tt  very  Heldoni  fuDitd.  in 
British  gardens,  of  8uch  a  si/,e  ats  to  display  its  beauty.  We  should  think 
it  would  succeed  if  budded  on  the  con)inon  elder ;  ttn<l,  as  thiit  species  is 
abundant  in  many  places,  plants  might  be  truiued  to  »  single  stem,  and 
budded  with  S.  mcemcVsa,  standard  high.  Price  of  plants,  'u\  the  London 
nurseries,  U.  f^d.  each  ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  5U  cents. 

Varietj/. 

IkVi.  r.  i  tnriniAta  K»ch  (n  Dec  FT  Pr. 
PalntWiitteor  th«  Hhine. 


7T7 


^1  y^  9O0O,  —  LmIIpU  j|4|!«!m1      a  ndtfvc  of  the 


•  i.  S,  (r.)  pv'iikks  Mkhx.     The  downy  Elder. 

i4nt>ji'  ■>■■<'  '.      !•»"  ti\   Fl   T»..r.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  181. j,  Don**  MtU  .  :<  p  tW. 

f^gmmt/'"-  '       '-   r<  ni...  .  Il...k.  Fl  Urn  .*«ut.J.  p  'J7H ,  but  nci«  n>r  Un  j  5  fnib*wiriii  fMtiiL  Cal. 

Spev.Chm  ,^^r.  shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  5,  mcmbmnous, ovate- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  pubetscent,  but  chieflv  on  the 
underside.  Panicle  thyrsoid.  Berries  red.  Flowcrn  whitiHli.  Closely  re- 
sembling S,  racemt'MUi,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  variety,  (Don*  Alt//.,  iii. 
p.  438.)  It  \s  n  native  from  Carolina  to  Conuda,  on  the  highest  mountaimi, 
as  liir  as  the  Soskutchawan,  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticuitund  Socie- 
ty's Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Mestirs.  Loildigcs. 

Varirlt/. 

li  Si  (r)    ft.  9  k^(rtph0a  —  l^mirp*    lltr^^r  tlmfl  ihr>mf  t>t  *h*  •^ff ♦«       l^mSaH"  7      Jftf  W  J, 

,j    „. ,  .   .-    ....    ...     •.      .. .    ^.._,i.   ^^„^  ^^^ 

"liar,  iir 
....  „-,,  .^  ..  ..    I  -iToirtan  *'. 

' ■  •'  Ahnm  att'.  <rt  V^ncou ver. 


C,  Lrawi  htpinnatr. 


D«f ,  Dem't  Mill..  .1  p,  i.VL  ;  Thrtftims  btplmi«t«  t^aur  ,  u  a  t\M\vt  orChina^  villi 
itrmr,  whitr  flowm,  nrid  prrrnratFtl  :!(.c«I1p(I   fruit      M«Uhcr  it,    nor  thr  ft)tU>«rlnf 

■  .rrnetk 
^  iror  <Kni-T  iiMxif-.  a..-...^  . . -r-.  ...  Lh.,,  ,    ...,.r f ,  M  nfttlrr*  nf  OllM  tfMl  J«(«n,  but  M<|Ulrin(  In 
b«  MaminM  IMO.  m  M  m  rmt  crruni  tlinl  th*r  bdonn  to  Hw  «mu4 
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Genus  II. 


FIBU'RNUM  L.    The  Vibi  rxum.    Lin.  St^tt.  Peotdndria  Trig^ni*. 

Lin.  Ovn.,  p  370. ;  Oa?rt.  Fruct,  I  t  !?7, ;  Adaju,  Fam.,S.  jjuSOl,  j  Schkuhr  HwmUl. 
Dec.  Prwl ,  4  p.  5iS,  j  Don'.  MUL,  3  p  43a 
t  Oi>uIu»,  I'lburnum,  and  71nu«,  Tb«r»,  fnfl.,  p,  607.  t  376,  and  J77- ;  llbftrmim  aod 
Mandk  JW*"/*,.  p  5(»5. 
DcriwoHtm.  Acconliuc  lo  ViUUnt,  llie  wonl  IlbCirnum  u.  derived  from  the  tuitin  wonl  uTaj,  to  ti«; 
gn  account  of  tbc  plUbUitjr  of  the  branches  or  »otue  <ipc>eie«.  Viburaa,  in  tbe  {>1uralt  ■|>pnir*  tn  li«v« 
been  applied  by  the  aocienu  to  u\y  chnibi.  tfast  werv  U4«d  for  blnditig  or  tyUig. 

Description,  ^c.  Shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate.  Corymbs  of  flowers 
terminal.  Flowers  usually  white,  but  sometimes  verging  to  rose  colour. 
Nativea  of  Eurojjc,  and  of  jiart  of  Asia;  of  ciisv  culture  and  propagntion 
in  British  gardens.  I".  Lanlana,  V,  T/pulus,  and  J\  Ttnus  arc  supposed  to 
have  Iwen  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Boman^.  Virgil  mentions  the  vibur- 
nuni»  and  contrasts  it  with  the  tall  cypress ;  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
species  he  alludes.  The  genus  was  diviiled  by  Tournefort  into  three  genera: 
ribiirnum,  Tlnus,  and  ^/pulus,  which  form  our  three  sections. 

}  i.  Tinus  Tourn. 

fffnomifnuM.    Lcntifo  Dee.  Prod.,  4.  p.  324. ;   nbOroum  MimcA  Mtth,  p.  505. 

Sect.  CAar.y  ^c.  Leaves  quite  entire,  or  toothed,  style  almost  wanting  ; 
stigmas  3  aefisile. 

*  I.  K  T'l'^NUs  L.    The  Launistinus. 

tdgMka^tm.    Lin,  %  .  3R1.  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p,  364.  j  Don'i  Mill,  ;l  pi 

Btpum^mtn.     ^  /iturtrormc  I^m.  Ft  Fr.,  S.  {kSeS-i  Tinui  TounK  itue  ,.,. 

Rllia  A'r4Vi     /«    All  .ill     Atch.,   I.  pt    J   ii   xii.  :    the   l^iure-luR'.   wiia    I  _      .,  i,^ 

Laufler,  '  <rbteruMget  >^-  ■■■>. 

Dertvatkm  >*  i«  from  ktn'  uimr  of  the  ,  rd 

taMmnbci' .  J.  uldautboni,  ti'  .  ii  belotifoij  tu  ri  ii» 

■■  the  Lauiu*  n'^kiU,  or  »w«el  bay.    LurbctiorLlii:!.'!  i^  kiurcMikc. 
Ei^avingt.    S    Du  Ham.,  2.  t.  37.  ;  Bot.  Mtg.,  t  X.  i 

and  outjiic,  77S. 

Spt'e.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
quite  entire,  pcnnunent  j  having  the 
ramifieotions  of  the  veins  beneath,  as  well 
as  the  branchlcts,  furni.«3hed  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.  Corymbs  HaU  Flowers  white, 
but  rose-coloured  bdbre  expansion,  and 
sometimes  afler^vards  for  a  little  time. 
Berries  dark  blue.  {Don*  Mit^  iii.  p. 
438.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Eur«^>pc, 
and  north  of  Africa ;  where  it  is  a  shrub, 
growing  from  8  ft.  to  10 ft.  high.  It  was 
introduced  in  1506;  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood o^  London,  continues  flower- 
ing from  December  till  March.  77M 

Varirties, 

•  V.  T.  2  furia  Ait.  llort.  Kcw.,ii.  p.  166.;  V,  Tinus  A/i//.  Diet.,  No.  4., 

dm,  ITut., I  pA9,  No,  f,;  K  Iticidum  MiH,  Prrt.,nui\  SchnUei,  Cha, 
JTuL,  I.  p.  49.  No.  ii.  —  Leaves  oval-oblong,  hairy  beneath  and  on 
the  margins.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  appear  in  autumn,  and 
continue  on  the  ahnib  all  the  winter.  A  native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  This  is  very  di!itinct,  from  the 
comparative  roundness  of  its  leaves,  and  the  hairiness  both  of  the 
leaves  and  branches. 

•  V.  T.  3  liiruia  Ait.,  I.  c.  —  Leaves  ovatc-ohlong,  glabrous  on  both 

surfaces,  shining.  The  cymes,  as  well  as  the  flowers  und  leaves, 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  seldom  appear  till  the 
spring.     When   the  ^vinters  arc  .-(hHrp,  the  flowers  arc  killed,  and 
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n«veropen  unless  they  are  -ilirlt^-rmi,   Thii  is  quite  n  .Ikrinrr  vnriely, 
with  fewer  and  more  sprt  hen  than  the  c  ■  ul,  tuid 

much  tarter  leaves,  which  n\g.     There  is  .»  y  of  it 

with  leaves  luure  or  less  variej^ted  with  white.  It  in  »  luitivc 
iibout  Algiers,  and  on  Mount  Atlas.  A  plant  of  this  vurietv,at  Hal* 
ruddery,  the  8cat  of  the  Earl  of  Mcath.  near  Bray,  wus,  in  1825, 
10  f\.  high, ttnd  1*0  ft.  in  circumference,  (I)u6,  Phi/.  'jonni.,\. p.  43(i.) 
V.  T.  4>  vh'finUi  AJt.j  I.  c,,  C!lu8.  Hist,,  No.  iii.,  with  a  fig. —  Lenvefi 
oblong-lanceolate,  pilose  on  the  margins,  as  well  as  on  the  under 
surface.  It  is  a  native  of  Ilal) ,  about  llome  and  TivoU,  &c. 
V,  T.  5  Mtrirtu  Hort,  has  a  oomewhat  erect  and  fastigiatc  habit. 
There  is  a  liandsonie  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  8a- 
ciety'g  Ciarilen,  which,  in  18^5,  was  C  ft.  high.  There  is  also  a  va- 
riegated fiubvuriety. 
iJctcription^  ^c.  The  laurustinus,  in  it^  difTerent  varieties,  forms  ttiftcd 
truly  evergreen  shrubs,  prolific  in  flowers;  and  in  airy  situations  on  dry  soila, 
where  they  have  room  to  attain  a  large  size,  they  become  the  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  of  British  garden.n  during  winter  and  early  spring.  They 
do  not  thrive  well  in  the  smoke  of  cities  ;  nevertheless  they  arc  to  be  seen 
nowhere  finer  than  in  the  front  gardens  of  fiinall  villas,  from  5  to  20  miles 
from  the  nictropoUs;  where  they  are  in  flower  from  November  till  April, 
and  «ion»ctimes  also  during  April,  May,  and  June.  Ita  bloss^oms  are  white, 
and  so  abundant  as  to  >;ivc  a  gay  appearance  to  the  plants  even  in  midwinter, 
an  effect  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  lively  shining  green  of  the  foliage, 
and  by  the  varied  and  picturesque  forms  of  the  compact  tufting  of  the  branches. 
These  ptants  are  admindjly  adapted  for  forming  flower-garden  hedges,  and  fur 
varying  the  low  iron  palisades,  pales,  or  brick  walls,  which  separate  the  front 
gardens  of  street  and  suburban  houses.  Tlie  leaves,  however,  in  these  ca.ses, 
should  Ixr  removed  us  soon  as  they  full ;  as,  when  they  dry,  they  have  a  reniark- 
nbly  fetid  odour.  In  its  native  country,  the  laurustinus' is  invariably  found  in 
dry  soils  of  some  depth  and  substance;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
delights  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  like  the  eonnnon  laurel,  the  holly, ami  the 
box.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  frequently,  for  ex- 
pedition's sake,  increased  by  layers ;  but  all  the  va-  7  j  0 
rieties  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken  off 
in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  on  a  north- 
ern bonier.  In  two  years,  these  cuttings  will  form 
sutenble  plantjs  of  the  smallest  size.  The  \  ariety 
r.  7\  lucidtt,  l>ei«c  somewhat  more  diflRciilt  to 
fttrike  than  the  otners,  is  generally  incrca«c'd  by 
layers,  f'rice  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
from  Oe/.  to  1«.  eueb  ;  at  BoliwyUer,  from  50  cents 
to  2  francs. 

A.   Haif-kard^  Sftecici  of  Viburnum  Mougittg  to 

ffir  Srrfinn  Th^rtt. 


crmtwr  to  m 
pPDteCtMKIi 


(ic  at  Aft.,  litd  tnjuiret  Utile  ur  no 


}  tu  Vibtimum  Tottrn. 

Sttntrnfmn.     L^nUkfri  Drc.  frmt,  A  \t.  «i*4.  \  nUirnun)  Mvrntk  httiA.,  p.  ite. 
Sect,  Char,,  J^c,     Leaves  deciduous.    All  the  HowcrH  fertile,  and  ecjutd  in  shape 
and  sijie,  enccpt  in  T.  lanianoUieri,  Corolla  rotate.     Fruit  oval. 

•  X  2.  r.  Lksta'uo    T„      The  Ltnta-o.  .r  j,l,nf,iJ>rfi,u  h,J.  Vil)iirimtn. 

LliL  Spi.,  p.  3*4 
fme*.     Tree  Vihurnnin,  i  ,   ; 

BUU^rlgtf  »fhn«*i»U  I  . .    i.i.,^vt -...»..,„,  .^ „»„.«...    i. .......  ;,»»*# 

K»fra¥4m,gf      W»u^   Dct>d    hr.t^  ».  Jl  j  Sr»MttWt  tli«*if«.,  a  t.  I'm,  n  Harm  ft  ."vhulirt    1*t«»-,  «. 
p  r.Tf       t.u»J«f-  7*»  ;  imd  the  f.l.Ttr  tn  Vol  tl 


Spw,  Char.,  4-'^  LcAVM  broad-ovntc,  acutniiyited, 
•harph'  nerratcd,  gkbmufl.  Petioles  with  imrrow 
curicd  mHTgins.  Corynilw  tt'm>itittl.  Msssile.  Flower* 
white.  Fruit  black.  Sernaurei*  o(  leaves  hookctl 
A  Uttlr,  muJ  aoniewhjit  cHrtilugiuous.  (Ijon't  MUL. 
iii.  p.  4^M).)  A  native  o(  North  Anierica,  from  New 
En^lnnil  to  Curutiiui,  antotij^  hedges  and  on  the 
lx)rder»  of  woods;  mid  found  lhrou;:;hout  Caniu]u 
t^)  the  SftMkutchawan  ;  forming  n  shrub  trom  Cfi.  to 

10  ft,  high.   It  was  introduced  in  1 76  i^ and  flowcrM  in 
July,     in  British  giirdens,  it  tonus  a  robust  shrub, 

or  :i  ii;uiil\iiiijr-  MIlJlll  tree«  rtdWrriii-'  fn-i'Ii.,  aud  piXI- 

*  1  ('  ot*  fruit ,  V  eaten  by 

1 1  I  the  smiilln.  >id  other  proncrtif-i.  dm  spccica  ts 
a  very  dcsirubic  one  for  the  pleH5ure>^rounda  of  ^ri  .an  gardois. 
U  i»  propHijuted  by  biycrs,  or  by  seeds;  and  the  twn  sort*  appenr 
to  MS  to  be  noihiik};  more  ihim  vurietieji  of  it.  Price  oi  plants,  in  die  LooL 
«lon  nurseries,  U.  (itV.  cnch ;  at  Bolhvyller,  I  franc;  and  at  New  York  2^ 
cents. 

•  t  3.  r.  (U)rBtMFo^MLM  L,    The  Plum-tree-leaved  Viburnum. 

1At9t^ft*m,     l.ln.  9|..  .>i  i    DtJC,  Prmt.  1^  p.385. ;  Deo'*  MJIL,  X  n  W<  ;  I>xld.  Cat.  «d    IKii 
iii!Mt¥*t^$.    WauDcimI.  tsrit.  c,  9X ;  I'luk.  Atm.^  L  46  f.  ft.  t  N.  Du  Hun..  2.  L  SBl  •  aotf  lJi»  ,^ 

of  ttlt*  UptcilK  »n  Vol,    11.  •  .  wwr  lUH* 

<S7><T.  Char.^Sft'.  LeaveH  roundi:$h-obovate  and  oval^  glabrous,  rather  mtsa^ 
branous»  crcnately  scrriiic<l,  ending  in  a  short  acumen.  Petiole*  KratrnnoK; 
{glabrous.  Cymes  fie-ssile.  Berries  ovate  or  roundish.  Flowers  white,  m 
\n  the  rc<*t  of  the  species.  Berries  dark  blue.  (Dnut  Aft/l^  iii.  p.44().)  '  |t 
iii  a  native  of  North  America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  hedgm 
and  fielilj* :  and  also  of  Canada,  about  Lake  Huron;  where  it  forms  a  fJirub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  H ft.  or  10 ft.  It  was  imroductd  in  i7;i  „ntl 
produces  its  flowers  in  .May  and  June.    In  British  garden  ^ 

large  shriib,  or.  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  a  very  hanu  ,_^ 

of  considerabk"  durjibility.  Price  of  plants  as  in  T.  Lenttigo;  Hnd  importcij 
Americnn  seeiU  are  Ij».  [»er  packet, 

•  4.  r.  (L.)  Pviiiro'LiUM  Po^.    The  Pear-trec-leiived  Vihumuiii. 

MMlUfllMim      Hoir  Diet,  5  iv  «5a  i  Dec  Prod.,  4  |v  jei ;  Don't  MUt,  X  |»  Ml  s  Led.  Cat   IftK 

t^^r.  C^ffr.,^Vc.     Leaves  ovate,  acutish,  glabrous,  subscr- 

ruted.    Petioles  smooth.    Corymbs  somewhat   peduneu* 

late.    Flowers  white.      Berries  ovate-oblong  and  black. 

Kesemhlrs  the   prece<ling  species,  but  is 

-  ^  not    so  straggling  in   its  growth.     (i>««** 

MUL,  iii.  p.  440.)     A  slirub,  growmg  to 

the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to  hft.;  a  native 

of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c,,  on  the 

banks  of  rivers  ;  and  floweri:;g  in  .>Liy  and 

^^l\^SS^    June.     Introduced  in  1812,  and  frequent 

in  collections. 
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5.  r.  (L.)  Ni'^orM  L,     The  Doktid-iHiryrN^rv/ Viburnuin. 


ir«!H 


SKL;  Dee  Prod..  «.  PL  ass.  t  Don't  MUl,  1  |k  Ma  j  ItMLCA^mL 


AviwvA^fc     WaU  Dmd.  Dnt..  1. 90. ;  MIIL  Icon.,  ?7i. ;  and  our  >^.  781 

Spec.  CAar.^  Jff^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  angular  at  the  base,  blantish,  witli  r^* 
?o!ute  obsoletcly  crcnulatcd  margins,  auite  clohrous.  Peri  '  -  u,-.-»  ^..^ 
scale-like  scurf  or  down.    Corymbs  petlunculate,  not  iarohi  < 

whitish.    Berrie-s  globose,  bbck,  or  dark  blue.    ( nn«*r  » 
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A  nsiiivc  of  North    America,  Irom    Ctintuia   to 
Ocorcitt,  in  swunips,  (mrticulnrly  on  a  tsandy  soil ; 
fount!  alH>ut   Qiicl>ec,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  < 
Sattkutcbdxvau,  and  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  funu- 
ing  a  shrub,  growing  frora  ti  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  and 

Sroducing  its  flowers  in  May  und  June.  Intro- 
uced  in  \752.  Sir  W.J.  Hooker  says  of  this 
upecics,  that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  of  pernm- 
nently  tllstinguishing  chnructers  between  it  and 
r.  Lentogo  iind  T.  /jrunifolium. 

Varitty, 

•  V.  (  L,)  H.  2  iguawdtuni ;  T.  M]Uajn(^tum  lVt//d. 
Euum.^  IVtttt.  Dend,  Brit,^  t.  24-.;  nnd 
our^.  7&4". ;  haw  the  surface,  midribs^  and 
petioles  ot  the  leavce 
scttJy  (whence  \u 
name),  and  their  tnof 
gins  crenate,  subden- 
tale.  The  (>eduncles 
and  pedicels  are  also 
covered  with  minute 
ferruginous  scales;  and 
the  leaves  are  &niidlcr, 
iind  of  a  bluer  green 
than  those  of  I '.nudum. 
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■  6.  V.  CASSisoi^UTA  L.     The  Casslne-like  Viburnum. 

Lin.  Sp  .  I>  J^  I  DfC.  Prod.,  i  fk  .196.  ;  titm't  Mill,  3,  i»,  MO.  ^  txNkl  CaX.,  ed.  lK»i. 

Spev.  ChaT,y  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-lnnceolaic,  acute  at  both  ends,  crcnated,  gla- 
brous above,  with  eubrevolulc  edges.  Under  side  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
petioles,  which  are  ketledj  and  brunches,  which  are  tetragonal,  covered  with 
»curty  dots.  Corytnbs  seaijile.  Flowers  while.  Berries  ovate,  and  bluish 
bhick,  (Doti'm  MUL^  iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  North  America,  frora  New  York 
to  Carolina,  in  swanip-s;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  {^rowing  to  the  height  of 
from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  and  lowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
in  1701;  and,  in  British  rarden'*,  attains  the  height  ol  lOft.  or  I2ft. ; 
Ibrming  a  hanilsojne  durnble  hhrub,  which  increases  slowly  in  size  after  it 
iM  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  hi^h.  There  arc  plants  in  the  MorticultunU  Society's 
Garden^  and  at  Measrit.  Loddige^. 

•  1  7.  y.{c,)  LJKviGATuan   WiUd.    The  smooth  Vihumutn. 

WUW   Sp.,  1   to   1491   ,   Dec-  I'nid  .  4.  p  ;?'J6.  ;   U«tt-i  Mill-.  .T  ti  %m. 
W-«  liu  Hut  Har6k,  'i.  t^i  »^  ;    >*  Uti«-oUUuiti  Hi/l, 
La$i^m  ccir>wai6rt  MiU.  Jcoh.,  LUltl. 
Icon,,!  ]$1  f.  t 

Spec,  Chnr.y  J^r.  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  oblong>1anceolaie,  smooth,  remotely 
or  une<]utdly  serrated,  cunented  at  the  base,  and  quite  entire,  glabroua. 
Bnmched  tetragonallv  2-cdged,  and  also  glabroun.  ('oryinb*!  ses^ik*.  Flot^  t-r.-* 
white.     Berries  black.  (/J«M*#  Af»//.,  iii  p.  4-M).)     A  native  of  ^  ^1 

Carolina,  near  the  sea  coast ;  where  it  forms  a  fthrub,  growing  t  iit 

of  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introiluced 
iu  17V4;  and,  m  British  gardens,  ih  comnionlj^'  lef^  to  take  the  form  of  a 
robust  bulky  shnib ;  but  it  amy  readily  be  trained  into  a  handsome  smuU 
trcct     Culture  the  same  iiH  that  of  the  preceding  specie*. 

•  5  8.  r.  Lanta'^a  Z#,     The  Wayfaring  Tree. 


tjfiutimmn,    f.  c0tim>J\dL-n  Iju  Ho4  Hitr6k,  '2.  p.  ^M- ;    >*  i«ti«M>uuuiti  HtJi,  ihrL  Jtw.,  t  19. 

Camfte  v«rA»iia  Lin-  Mttni.,  tM. 
Awr«r«iM.    Mill  U 


i.ngTuurtitgt        nniiirt  i,r>t;    im'i     t   .<<!.;     J3U'>\    .\u»it  , 
I    |IB.  i  UAx  |n>n  ,  ?.  t  U«  i  una  our/^.  7(0. 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaver  cordate,  rounded,  finely  aer- 
rated«  %'einy,  clothed  beneath,  but  more  sparingly  oo 
tiic  upper  sjdc,  with  atarrv  mea.\y  pubescence,  like 
ihot  on  the  brunches,  petioles,  aDii  pctluncles.  Cymes 
pedunculate,  broad,  flat,  of  numerous  crowded  white 
iowcrn,  Brucu^s  several,  snwdl,  acute.  A  low 
ircct  with  copioasi,  opposite,  round,  pliant,  roealy 
brunchia.  Under  side  of  leaves  and  branches  white 
from  inealy  dovvn.  Berriies  compressed  in  an  early 
Mate,  red  on  the  outer  iiide,  yellow,  und  finally 
black,  with  a  little  mealy  astringent  pulp.  {Don  s 
A/#//,.iii.  p.441.; 

Far ie  tin. 

«  1  V.  L.  2  grandifnfia  Ait.,  T.  L.  Iutif6tia  l^odd.  Cut.,  has  Uavcs  tvrger 

than  those  of  tlic  species,  and,  Jiccording  to  some,  ought  to  coQstitutc 

a  separate  specJen  uself.  (Sec  No,  10.) 
•  ^V,L,'S  Jo/uM  wncgdfU  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegBted  witli  white 

and  yellow. 
Dttcrijitwn^Jitt'.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  in  low  wood*  and  hedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  In  a  tttate 
of  culture,  in  good  free  soil,  it  forms  a  Imnd.some,  durable,  stuall  tree,  Idfl.  or 
ifOft.  in  height;  with  inrgc  broad  leaver,  and  ample  heads  of  whl'*'  ^^-^--rs, 
which  are  succeedei!  by  fruit,  at  first  green,  afterwards  red,  and  '.'.  k. 

The  fruit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  is  not  unplea&aut  to  the  la  :.,  ....  ii 
considered  by  sonic  as  refrcHhing  imd  astringent.  The  leave,t,  in  autumn, 
die  off  of  a  fine  deep  rod  colour.  Dr.  Withering  says  that  the  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  to  raake  binllime.  The  tree  u;rows  rapi«]ly  when  young,  often 
producing  shoots  5  ft.  or  0  ft.  long,  from  stools  in  coppice  woods ;  but  becontmg 
statfonary  when  it  ha*  attained  the  height  of  luft.  or  l.>ft„  which  it  does  in 
5  or  6  years.  In  Germany,  the  shoots  of  one  year  are  eniployeti  in  basket- 
making,  and  for  t)ing  faggots  and  other  packages;  and  those  of  two  or  three 
years  old  arc  used  for  tubes  to  tobacco-pipes.  The  wood  is  white  and  hard, 
and  may  be  ennploycd  for  various  purposes  m  turning  and  cabinct^m Liking.  In 
Switierland,  the  fruit  is  used  for  making  ink.  The  tollowtug  beautiful  lines  on 
this  tree  are  by  William  Howitt, 

**  Wayfurtngiree!  wlt«t  ADCient  eltito 
Hut  thou  to  OuLi  nrht  pleMvit  luinie  ? 
Wm  it  tlut  HMoe  fill  ill  pilgrim  c*me 
Unhnpfdly  la  Ihw, 

In  ^^  •  ^•''-"  r'  'f-srrfs  weary  <r«y^ 
M  r^'f  cansuming  «way, 

Ai'  raU)  thy  thadc  hr  lAy, 

■.....'.,.,.   ..^> faring' tree. 

**Otknt  tb»t  thou  lot Mt  to  fbow 
Tliy  coroncU  of  frajjraui  tnov, 
Llkr  llfc'i  tfiorit..  Mat  flow 

In  path*  by  :  .d  ? 

Wtiate'cr  It  be,  i  ' , 

A  n«nic,  roethlnki^  (hat  nirdy  fell 
From  port,  kit  iome  erruing  ddt, 
'  WAinlrring  irUh  fkndci  •wnK." 

Plants  may  be  nused  from  seed,  which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  fitmi 
coppices  and  hedges,  and,  to  save  room,  should  ho  Inid  up  in  aheap  in  the  rol^ 
ing-ground,  like  liaws;  for,  if  sown  iinmediutely  after  being  gatnered,  thcj 
wul  not  come  up  for  18  or  20  months. 

•  1C  9.  r.  (L.)  LANTANcit'oEs  ATichx.     The  Lantamulike  Vibumtim,  <»r 
Anttricftn  Wat/faring  Tret. 

titmti&oatiki^.     RHchx.  FT.  B..f.  Amcr,  I.  ji  179, j  Dec,  rr«l.,  4.  p.3StL  i  llook.  ft  Bor.  Am«r..  1 

p.  fflrt.  t  LoiM.  fi  -fi, ;  Don't  MiU    3.  p  ^^\. 

Sjmomvnur*.    ?  V    t  vidUtAi*  AiL  Hort-  Kn^„  Ml.  I,,  ♦ol.  J.  n,  894, :    V.   gruntttr^iUuin 

SmiOt  IN  iUtM't  >  .    »'  Lftotiiu  ^  unwltniu  Pert,  ftie*.,  t  p.  m  j  HoU>i«  Biah, 


MmgnnHrngf.    Bot  C«b.,  t  Ktm ;  «i4  wtjlg.  T^fi 
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Spec,  Char.^  ^c.      Lttv»  roundUh-cor-  t^A^a      786 

datCy  abruptly  acummatcd,  uDt*(|ually 
serrated;  scrratiiresawnlcsa.  Brauchefi, 
petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  clothed 
with  powdery  tonicnttim.  Corymbs 
terminal,  almost  seasile.  Fn»il  ovntc. 
(Doh'm  Am.,  m.  p.  441.)  The  outer 
Hower«  of  the  corymbs  are  tibortive 
and  radiant;  a  circumstiince,  as  Sir  W, 
J.  Hooker  observes,  noticed  by  few  ^  ^^^^ 
botanists.  The  berries  are  at  first  red,  ^  "^^^  ** 
but  at  length  become  black.  In  North  America,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  hobbU'  hush.  It  is  very  like  l\  LuntiUia,  hut  ia  of  more  humble  growtli, 
and  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  tonientosc.  A  bhnib,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  principally  in  the  forests  called  Beecli 
Woods,  about  Quebec  and  Lnke  Huron ;  and  flowering  in  June  and  Jul  v. 
Id  general  appearance,  it  so  closely  resembles  V.  Lantana.  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  in  our  minds  of  itti  hcul^  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  are  plants  io 
the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum. 
•  iO.  r.  (l.)  dahu'ricum  Pali.     The  Dahurian  Viburnum. 

Uii^lgcatftm.    P»ll.  FU  Rem.,  [k  58.  i  l>et  Prod,  i.p,S^,  Don't  MW..  S.  pi44«.,  lx)dd  C4l,. 

cd.lS36, 
a^wN^fNA.     Lonlccra    ino«««iic*  Fait,  Fk  Hon.,  1.  L  $L  C  t  JBL  f.  F,  G..  Omc/.  «i&.,  3,  t  «. ; 

cyirnti*  dii^ric*  /.Art*. 
Emgrnttimgi.     Pall.  Fl.  R«<.,  L  38.,  and  L  581  T  F.  O.  j  Gmei  Slbv,  Jt  t  «S 

Sprc.  Cfmr.f  iJf-c.  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  crenatdy  ser* 
rated,  beset  with  stellate  down,  sa  well  as  the  branchlets.  Corymbs  dicho- 
lomous,  few-flowered.  Corollas  tubular,  somewhat  fimncl-shape*!,  bluntly 
5-toolhed.  Berry  o-seeded  (ex  /*«//.,  ed.  1,);  l-Hccdctl,  at  first  re<l,  but  at 
length  becoming  black  and  sweet  (ex  Pnt/„  ed,  2).  Allied  to  T  T  ...*,,.,, 
Flowers  yellowish  white.  (Don't  Mi7/.,  iii.  p.  443.)     A  xhrub,  • 

ibe  height  of  from  Oft.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  intit,^ :  m 

1785.     There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden;  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  MesHrs.  LoddigC9, 
•  II.  F.  (?  V,)  coriNiro\AVM  D.  Dvn,      The  Coiinus-leaved  Viburnum. 

Jdemt^ficMtiatL    Ol  Don  Prod.  n.  Nefi..  I.  p.  Ul. :  Dec  Ptod.,  4,  p^ flf?^  Doa**  HilL,  1  p.UL 
Eitgramimgt.    BoL  Ref..  t  IA50. ;  and  our  /Ig.  TtlT.  from  lb«  ptont  in  (be  Htjrtirulturai  §oetcty*« 
Garden,  and  Jig.  788.  mm  the  tlot  Hff 

Spec.  Chur.f  ^i\  Leavc«  roundish  oval,  quite  entire,  clothed  with  stellate 
tomcntum  on  both  surfaces,  grev  bencatn,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Corvmba 
terminal,  woolly.     Flowers  wfsite.     {Dons  MUl.^  iii.  p.  141.)     A  shrub, 

a  native  oi  Neptil,  at  •;^^ 

Sirimif^ir,    which     is 

common  in  the  Hima* 

bynfi,  at  the  height  of 

fronj  51W()  ft.  to  71K>0 

ft.,  30"  N.  hit.     Intro- 
duced ijito  British  gar- 

den3  in   1 832,  or  be- 
fore; and  flowering  in 

the  Hortictjltiimf  !^o- 

cictvSUiW'l 

an  if  May.    I 

appearance  it  cla^d^ 

resenibl  es  V.  Lantuna ; 

but   the   flowers  arc 

much  larger,  and  more 
Uutcd  with  pink  ;  and  neither  flat  nor  belUKhupcd,  but  of  a  distinct  obconical 
igure.  {liitL  Rcg^j,  1.10.50.)  Notwith»?landing  thcf»c  points  of  difler«nce, 
we  still  think  it  onlv  a  varietv  of  V,  Latitima. 


787 


* 
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PART    III, 


A    in,    l\  llE?(TA*Tt'»l   Lin, 


The  toothcd4eawd  V'iburaum* 

saS.  i  Don'*  MiH  ,  Ct  p.  *41. ;   Ijidrt,  C«|..  t>d. 


Mmt^mtion.    Lin  8l. .  |.  3S4  :  Dec  Prod.,  k  p. ...... 

|^|^f|M^|in#«      I'  d^QlAtiun   iDruium   AU.  Httri.  Krw.,  l.a.  J7V  (    »'  dtliUtutii   sUbellutn   itichr  it, 

/far.  dmfr.,  1.  p.  17H  j   Arrt»w.wtKRl ;  Vlorne  driiU-c,  Ft: 
EngravingM.    J«c<].  Hurt.  Vind,  I.  I.  )6  j  \V*tt.  IHrnd.  BrlL,  t.  SS. ;  tni  ^ajfgi.  71BB.  aod  TStk 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.     Partly  glabroufi.     Leaves  ovftce, 

and  nearly  orhiculnr,  plicate,  coarsely  uiul  ilentately 

serraicJ,  with  the  nerves  thick  and  feathered,  gla- 

<7Qg  bruus  on  both  surfaces.     Cyinea 

or  corymbs  pedunculate.    Berries 

small,   and   nearly  gIobosc>  of  a 

dark  blue  colour,  and  crowned  by 

ihe  calyx.    In  North  America,  the 

tree  is  known    by  ihc    name  o( 

arrow-wood.   (i>o«'*  MilL^  m.  p.  

441.)   A  shrub,  a  native  of  North  '^     T~~    "JOO 

America,  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  in  mountain  woods;  and  also 
in  Mexico,  where  it  attains  the  height  o(  +  ft.  or  0  ft,,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  it  was  introduced  in  IT63;  and,  though  it  (lowers  in  British 
gardens,  it  does  not  very  frequently  ripen  fruit  there- 

Varirtici,  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  plants  named  V.  4, 
puhcicrus^  W.  if.  folm  fariegntu^  V.  acuminutum^  V.  /on^joliumt  wad  V. 
moiUauutH^  which  are  cither  varieties  of,  or  identical  with,  this  species. 

m  )3.  V,  (d,)  pl'be'scens  Purtk,    The  downy  Viburnum. 

Mett^kaUan,     Punh.  FL  Atner.  Sept,  I.  p.  2C12. :  Dec.  Prod.,  ^lp.3i&.;  Don't  Mill.,  1  pi  «41. 
AMMMynfli.     F.  deotltUnn  ^nahimam*  AH.  HarL  Kcm.,  I.  p.  1H8. ;    V.  dcnUtuin  lerni-tcnue'nlbsum 

Mksh.  n.  Bar.  Amer.^  K  p.  179. :  V.  tmnvnibcuni  Rt^n.  Med.  ll*'p.,  £.  p  8dU. ;  T  Till^um  A^U.  im 

Drtf.  Jumrn.,  1.  p.  2211  i   F.  Ritnncm^uinum  SchuUiv  byit.,^  p.  tW. 

Spec.  Cftar.,  iStc  Pubescent,  Lejives  ovate,  acuminated,  on  short  petiotcft, 
coarsely  serrate-toothed,  villou.s  beneath,  with  the  nerves  feathered  4o<f 
prominent.  Corymbs  pedunculate.  Fruit  small,  ovate,  Flowerj*  white. 
This  shrub  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  ''.  dentutuni.  (Don^s  AliU^ui. 
p.  44 1.)  A  shrub,  3  ft,  high ;  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  Introduced 
in  I73(j,  and  rioweriug  in  June  and  July, 

*  14.    V.  (d.)  m'tidl'H  Alt.     The  shining-Anzi^  Viburnum. 

IdaUificaiwH.  Alt  Flort  K«w,,  t  p. 571. :  Punb  FL  Amer.  Scfii,  t  p.  fiOI. ;  Dec.  Prod.  4.  n.  JK  ; 
D«mfMili,apw*40- 

Spec,  Char.^  tfc.  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  sliining  above, 
obsoletcly  serrated  or  entire.  Branches  tetragonal,  A  low  shrub,  with 
small  leaves.  Flowers  white.  (Don^x  AtUl.^  iii.  p.  440.)  It  i^  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  sandy  barren  woo<ls ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub^ 
^^wing  from  Sft.  to  4ft.  high;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced 
in  1758. 

A.  Hardy  Species  ofYibumum  behmging  to  the  Section  Vibumvm,  mot  jfti 

introduced, 

V.  fumcmum  EbmilL  In  D.  Don.  Prod,  FL  Nep ,  {k  US.>  ia  a  aatlre  uf  Kcpa).  wtlli  ova^ottons 
leavpt 

V  I  ( 0«-.  Prorf ,  4.  p. .?!  oftbcNe«Ugticrry  Mautttaiiu,  wiUi4iUlpcie 
leavi                                  is!  tha»c  of  thepreriMi 

\    ,  Bor.  Amer.j  1,  p. '.>  >•  of  Niirth    ^m<*nin^  'vi  the  banlra  uf  Cll« 

Coin  o  height  or4ft,  viUi  I  i:i{<iii    I'lvit.  at><i' 

\  t'rod.    Ft.  Nef>..p  HI.,   Is  a  tiAtlTe  of  N<  m«  /'.  tantijia. 

\ .  f)«.  Prod.,*,  p. 5^7.)  !■  «  niUre  of  N\>  ,  c-<l  aeumtiuMl 

leiiv*.  • '"   >•'■'<■ ■  -  'a  troftJ. 

V  MitU-ilia  Hitm.  m  IJ.  Dom  ProtL  Ft.  Nfp,p,  141.,  ia  a  nwlve  o»  Nepal,  with  cnriM:«..«cuinln«tcd 
liMve* 

V  ./"»/,<,.,  w-.li  ,  ihr  pF'wf  ,4,p.3^.)  lea  n4tivc<ifNepAl,vlthovat«.coriUte|«ave»,afMtKa(l«t 
berr  of  soft. 

\  I'rott,  *.  p.  St].)  hai  ovatONBcumitulcd  leavc»<,  and  \»  liao  s  naClTc  of 

Scrm  right  of  rhnn  4ft.  too rt. 

V.  ri.uuin  i'lkuiib.  11  Ja^i..  p.  IS4...  hif  broad  OTaie4cuTninat«d  leave*;  tiuf,  in  Ja|Nin.  h  a  alini^ 
rVom4t  to6a  high. 
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B,  Hatf-kan^  Specie*  of  Vtbitmum  bfkmgp»n  t"  ti>*-  S^Hum  Vthmyiuiit 


V.  aiora»Mtiimmt  Ker,  V,  ilneruc  Zryh,^  CAff^  motu». 
■fi^nnn  Tinak.  rl  Am.  [But.  /tff(.,H56. ;  antionr  jfg  :v\ /  Tb« 
Icflvt  -  ■  1  roiu,  and  corioceout  .  'uti 

wlui'  <  hme  of  O'Ica  rrft|rr;i  >  n» 

ftr*' r  I  o  ripen,  but  •!  lei)  L  utc 

' '-  ley  are  l<«eed«d  anit  I  rtiwiiiHi  i»t  the 

ire  eiTcL    It  (•  m  native  or  C^hkna* 
i  in  1H18.  and  flowers  in  February. 

' ■  "^  ■  "Jil  lidry.aiid  ^ulflcitnit 

inu  have  *eootl  uul  in 
* ,  at  Syon,  ami  ti)  thf 

'hey  never 


Ciil  to  i|>rinK  up 


^c^\^ 


791 


iMit.rt' 


ul     lit    lilt     |i 


itiir 


Mil?  ,  tit  p  H^    hilt  tti*  leavn 

'  ""  *  1  ■  ■  iTlj  deiiii. 
ivarifAie, 
.  a  natkv» 

.«...^, v^^n.  M..^,f  alUudto 


7 


{  iii.     O'jndus  Toiirn. 

Mntft^flCicm,    Toiim.  Irut,  I.  J76.  i  I>ec  rrod,,  4,  p,  .321 ;  Momth  AftllK,  |i.  r>r. 

Sif^r  Char.     Outer  flowera  of  the  corymbs  riulinnt  am]   sterile,  much  largei 

than  the  rest,  which  are  fertile.    Seed  obeordute*  {Don*  Mil/,,  iii.  p.  44 1?.) 

Leaves  mostlv  3-lobe(i,  and  deciduous. 


Sumom^mes 

d'l  i 
DeHvtUUm 

iBKVwari 


A  15.  r.  f/pi  i.u»  L.     The  Guelder  llosc. 

Llo.  ap..  «4  i  Dec.  Prrai,  4.n.  W8. ;  I*on*.  Mill  ,  .1  p  U«  j  LtnUl  CrtI,,  «a,  IMfi. 


Ham.  Arh,  9.  I  U\. ;    Sn^ 
!>.  ST,.  ,    March  tJdvr,  t<' 
Vritlxvr  Mraurh,  WartCrli 
the  r«3l'*»'''» 
lioiiUr, 
.   Term.,  t  3fi.  r,  4. 


•'  'uh.  /'»«.,  4.>J,    Tfrtjf    f/iV/., 
<ler,  ViomtKHHer,  rObler 

rum  tomi-  iu|i|»«ed  rvMOiblMice  between  \h* 

Du  Umi.  Afbb»fi.  k  Ift.}   N.  I>u  liam  . 


m 


^.L  39.1   aixi  i'"r./'>:    i;-.. 

.9/»rr.  CVwr.,  4rr.  Quite  glabrous  in  every 
part,  Leaves  broad,  3*lobed,nctiminatcJ, 
unerjualty  serrated,  veiny.  Petioles  beset 
with  Inlands  towardM  the  to|>,  and  several 
oblong  leafy  appcndagei*  lower  down. 
Cymes  pedunculate,  white,  with  linear 
bmctetis;  with  several  of  the  marginnJ 
Howers  dilated,  flat,  radiant,  and  without 
Mtainens  or  pistils.  Berries  elliptical^ 
bright  red,  very  juicy,  but  bitter  and  nau- 
seous, Scea  compressed.  Branches 
smuoth,  green.  Leaver  t»riiiht  green  in 
summer,  but  in  nutuinn  H^Aumin^  a 
beautiful  pink  or  crimson  hue,  like  other 
Etiro|K.'an  »*()ecica  of  ccneni  that  are 
principally  American ;  such  «!»  fV»rnu». 
Rhtis,  Qin^TCus,  &c. ;  and  of  which  the 
American  npccies  have  the  same  (|uulity. 
Flower*  white.  Berrj'  crowneil  by  the  limh  of  rlu-  ctUv  (thtfi*i  AftiL,  iii. 
p.  44^.)     A  shrub,  or 'low  tree,  growing  to  the  h.  m  tjft   to  1 3?  ft., 

in  tt  wild  »tate»  and  higher  in  jw:Hr«lcn».     It  ib  foun  <  >iit  Europe,  and 

Sort  of  Asia,  in  moist  hedges  and  Kwani|)y  thickets ;  tiowcrinj{  in  May  niul 
une.    It  h  frwjucnt  in  Britain, and  lUso  in  Sweden, an  far  north  m  lut.  ii\^, 

•  V.  O.  «  titrUu  Dec.  Prod.,  iir.  p.  32a,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  445?. ;   T.  0. 


HHO 


ARUOUETUM    AND    FBUTICETUW. 


PAUT   lit. 


I'oscum  R/vm,  rt  Scfiult.  St/tL,  vi.  p.  635.,  and  lAntd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 
Knor,  Dtrl.f  ii.  t.  5.  iinti  (i.  The  Snow-bail  Tree,  or  Guelder  Rose  ; 
Boscde  Oueldres,  Pellottc  de  Ncigc,  Boulc  de  Neigc,  Poire  molJc, 
/•>. ;  8chneeballe,  Ger.  —  The  &j>ecific  name  roacum  in  applied  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  ttowers,  and  not  because  of  their  coiour, 
tt  V.  O.  H/oliis  tvtrirga/it  Lodd.  Cat.^ed.  1830,  has  the  leaves  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow. 

Dctcnplion^  ^c.  The  liuelder  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  not  remarkable  for 
the  betiutv  of  its  flowers;  but  its  bright  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  September, 
and  which,  towards  the  middle  of  October,  assume  a  beautiful  pink,  almost 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  species  to  the  variety  in  iwint  of  fiowcri>. 
The  leaves  of  lK>th  die  off  of  a  fine  red  on  the  first  approach  of  frost.  The 
snow'ball  tree,  or  the  Guelder  rose  (T.  O.  2  stt-rilis),  is  suppo&ed  to  have 
ori^nnutL'd  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Guelderland,  whence  its  name;  though 
Gerard,  s|»ciiking  of  it,  says,  "  It  i^roweth  in  gardens,  and  the  tlowcrs  are  there 
doubled  by  art,  as  it  is  thought,"  Whatever  may  be  the  orinjin  of  this  vnriety. 
It  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  that  can  lie 
planted  in  a  jileasurc-ground :  "  le  plus  eclatant  qu'on  connaisse,"  as  it  b  «aid 
\n  the  Noux*cfiu  Jhi  Hamrl.  In  a  sbrublwry,  as  Ckjwper  beautifully  dcjacribc?* 
it,  the  Guelder  ro»e  bus  a  striking  appearance,  riaing 


on 

II. 

Tt,   I 


"  Ull, 

ito  the  ciftrkcsl  Kloam 
-i  j4,  or  more  table  yew, 
:  At  the  foamy  tuif 
I  rum  Ujc  broken  wbt*.** 


On  the  lawns  of  small  gardens.,  and  trained  up  with  a  single  stc:a,  it  forms  one 
of  die  most  splendid  of  small  trees  ;  coming  into  flower  soon  after  the  scarlet 
hawthorn,  the  Scotch  laburnum,  and  the  pur^jle  lilac.  The  fruit  of  the 
species  ih  eaten  in  Sweden  ;  where,  and  in  Russia,  the  young  shoots  arc  made 
into  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes,  and  handles  for  whips.  Pallas  infornis  us  thm, 
in  Siberia,  the  berries  are  fermented  with  flour,  and  a  s^iirit  distilled  from 
them;  or  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  and  flour,  and  eaten  as  food,  thougli 
the  pulp  and  juice  of  the  berrj'  have  a  very  fetid  odour.  In  Britiinh  garilou, 
the  species  is  propagated  by  seed,  and  the  variety  by  layers.  The  price  of 
jilants  iji  the  san>e  as  for  ''.  Lantana. 

A  16.  V.  (().)  ^CBBIFO^LIUM  L,     The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Roae. 

IdeattfitMlUm.     Lin.  S|x,  381  j  Pun*  FL  Sept  Atner.,  1,  p.  SOS. ;  Dec.  Prwt,  -t  pt  S??.  i  Wooll  W 

Hor.  Amer.,  1.  fvSO. ;  Don't  MUL.^  p.  «1£. 
Kttgravtngt.    VenL  Hort.  Cell ,  1 7l ;  Wat*.  Dcnd.  Brit,  1 118.  j  and  omjig.  T9A, 

Sfwr.  Char.f  t^j-c.     Branchlets  and  petioles  pilosc»    Leaves  m^^^     783 

ovatc-cordatc,  usually  3-lobed,  acuminated,  sharply  and 
loosely  serrated,  downv  beneath-  Petioles  glandleas, 
and,  when  young,  stipulaceous  at  the  base,  and  rather 
tonientose.  (!orymbs  terminal,  pedunculate,  not  ra- 
diant. Flowers  white.  Berries  black,  oval,  and  tom- 
presscd.  (Dun's  AfiN./n\.  p.  442.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  fronv  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  rocky 
nioimtninous  situations ;  where  it  fonjis  u  shrub  from 
4ft.  to  «  ft.  high,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  ^ 
introducetl  in  ll'M;  and,  judgini;  from  the  plants  in  the  W 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs,  Lod- ^jj,_ 


^^ 


dii^es's,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  T.  O'pulus. 

ri&  17.  r.  (Ck)  orienta'li  Pall.     The  Eastern  Guelder  Rose. 

P»ll  Ho**,  1. 58.  C  H. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4  p.  5SS. ;  Bieb.  Fl  T*ur.,  1.  jn  S4&  ;  Doit\  ] 


IrU'lilti/icalio*^. 


O'puliM  orientdH*  Rklio  tmpiiciimo  tridcnt&to  Toum.  Cor.,  p.  4£ 
P»ll.  FL  Ko«».,L58.  f.  H 


Sper.  r*OT.,  ff .  Leaves  .T.-1<jU<I,  acuminated,  ruraclf  *nd  blunUy  t«othf(f.  Petiole*  gl«n*II«M,  ^a- 
U«i<>  CcHTiutMi  terra inat.  not  radfftnc.  Fruit  obfong,  comprrued.  Flower*  white.  $«t<l  oval. 
tuiiii'lje*1  wMh  Iwo  rhiuindion  botbudc*,  u  in  r  L4ntAn».     Ver y  liko  the  |vn>c«d|n|r  «p««ie* 
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[Dom't  mm.,  UL  p.  44&}     A  native  of  G«orgl«,  in  Awii*.  Mlnor»  tn  Vooda,  on  the  mounUlns,  &c. ; 
where  it  fhnnB  a«linib  growinji:  to  the  height  nf  from  fift.  to  10  ft,  itowrrlng  In  July, 
introduecd  In  IHS7 1  but  we  have  not  ■rm  a  vIaoL 


Itwaa 


Punh.  Ft  Amer.  Sept.,  1  p,  #X}. ;  I>ec.  Prod..  4^  p.  3S&.  s  Dmi't  Mill,  3.  p.  US. 
f.      K.  ofm\(Mt»  MUAl  M.,9i.i    r.  trMobum  Marti.  Ji^,p.ie8.  i    V.  O'liultw  rnncri^ 


•  18.  r.  (O,)  (hcYco'cros  Punk,     The  <'ranberry/r«i/tfy  fiiielder  RcMwr. 

IdaUiflcatioH 
o&n*  Ait.  Hart.  Jirv.,  1.  p.  J7J. 

^rc.  CAoT.,  4"«'«  Leaves  3-lobcd^  ncute  behind,  3-ncrved»  Lobes  divnricHtc, 
acuroinated,  coarsely  and  distantly  bemited.  Petioles  glandular.  Cynie^ 
radiant.  Flowers  while.  Berries  subglobose,  red,  of  an  ugrceublc  acid» 
resembling  that  of  cranberries,  for  which  they  are  a  very  good  bubstitute. 
Very  like  the  T.  O'pulus  of  Europe.  (Don**  MUL^  iii.  p»  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America*  on  the  raountain-s  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
throughout  Canada,  to  the  arctic  circle  ;  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky 
Moimtuins,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  6fl.  to  12  ft.,  and  flowers  in  July.  In  British  gardens  this  species  is 
commonly  seen  as  a  bush  ;  and  at  Syon  and  Kew,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhoo(f  of  London,  there  are  plants  of  it  12ft.  high  and  upwards; 
but,  if  it  were  planted  by  Itself  on  a  lawn,  or  in  an  arboretum,  and  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  it  would  form  a  very  handsom^  small  tree,  conspicuous  in 
July  from  the  abundance  of  its  white  flowers,  and  in  8q>teniber  from  its 
large  bunches  of  red  fruit. 

V.  (O.)  O.  2  suhmteertfi>rtn»  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  881.,  Don's 
Mill.fiii.  p.  442. —  Leaves  but  little  cut,  very  pubescent  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

i   19.  r,(0.)  bdu'le  Purth,     The  edible/ri/i/rf/ Guelder  Rose. 

Punh  Fl.  Bor.  Amer,.  L  |i.  StS. ;  Doc  Prod.,  V  p.  :t&  ;  Ihiu'w  Mill.,  a  ik  MCL 
^vrntm^me.     V  O'puliu  edaUj  Ukk*.  Ft  Bor,  vf«n«r..  1.  ^  ISO, 

Sftec,  Char.,^c.  Leaves  3-lobed,  bluntish  behind,  and  3-nerved.  Lobes  very 
short,  denticulately  serrated;  serraliires  acuminated.  Petioles  dnndular. 
Outer  flowers  of  corymb  radiant.  A  smulkr  and  more  upri^dtt  nhrub  than 
the  prccedini^  species.  The  berries  of  tiic  sume  colour  and  siice ;  but,  when 
completely  ripe,  more  Qgreeid>le  to  cat,  and  frequently  employt'd  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cranberries.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  i\  I  )xyc6ccoii, 
except  in  the  broudcr  base  of  the  Icaif.  {DvnU  MUl.^  iii.  p.  4-t2.)  A  native 
of  North  Americu,  from  Canada  to  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  rivers; 
where  it  form.s  a  Rhnib  from  5ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  July.  It 
wus  introduced  in  lb  1 2. 

ft  20.  V,  (O.)  mo'llv  Michx,     The  •dSt4eaocd  Guelder  Rose. 

^  Ote.  Prod.  «i  p  .S88.  j  Duti'i  M ill,  .1  ^  44& 


Mkhs.  Fl,  Bor   Amtr  .  I.  (l 
K  •InUWliun  Mar»k  JfA.  p.  10 


mioic  bciMsilh  tnm 
vt«.  Flowent  wh^UL 
variety  erf  it  {Datk^ 


very  ton  dnwn.     Petioli 
ttcrnf*  rwl     ttark  dci-v 

ifi^.  UL  u.  HS.)   A  iiiJi.  -  ,  i  cnne^K*,  «iid  lippor 

CaraiM«liihcdM*j  wb«re  afoin^tA  «tuub  t>iw»iii<«  to  U^clkLri^litof  ftotii  <>tl.  to  if  (t,  «nd  Sowrr. 
IMK  li  Jttac  SMJulr.     It  U  paid  to  hiive  tx>cti  tntmduccd  io  1^12  y  but  we  hmva  (icvcr  •fvn  •  (ilaiit 

A,  Speeitt  qf  VihurHUut  hehngittg  it)  the  Sertitm  O'^ftulut,  m4  yet  intrwtttced, 

V  mkrttSfpmm  Ch»m  «t  8(?|iit<»il.  (it  Linnm.  i  p.  tin.,  U  *  m^Utt  of  Smith  Mekk^with  Icarc* 
tike  thAM  of  s  lllbMi,  Mtd  bi»fk  fruit. 

V.  f,iH,t4rfmm  Witt  llkmU  Ahtt ,  ^  n  ISS  \  w  t  unUvv  of  >(nidil,wUh  cordfttt  i««V«i.4— 6ln. 
long,  n'-*  <  '-  •■^~- '  -.---•-  '-  '» ■  *  f-,jfht  Uwfl  losn. 

V,  .  I   Fl.  Nrp»  p  IM,  I*  «  iiAtlve  of  Nepal,  with  the  hiiMt  of 

>'.  nu  !  »ini 

V  .  ,  i.  ^3&\u»n»ttv»tit  K«it«i,  with  Hllt4lr,  wuifiiiisiod  !«•¥««, 

tr<  111- r  ^<  ^  .<!«.-  C<>r>UdM 

\      >  .     .    .4    \v.iil  (|>nr  Pr(M^4.fianDI*«iudlv«or  Nepal,  r»r7iifw1]r«ni«dt»Ui*|««nlln« 

H  luun.  BUdr..  p.  fififi.,  Den*!  MHL.  &  t^  Ml.  ha  ovatr,  aritmlnst«d,  d<vitlruUl<*l 
l«  M  '  I   rr   Miinutlgtateeorynte.    tl  U  •  nttff*  oT  Java,  Io  wumli  on  Ihr  htirhrr  mountalrw. 

•/ '  t^ira  mn  tnumutttd  tn  Dos^  Mttkt,  p.  MSi.  m  li«int  nMiwi  ot  Ja|i«n»  but  not  nit 

3x9 


Odcfitlr  known 
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Sect,  II.      LfiMci-,  K/ ./.< 
Genus  IIK 


lJlEllVri,L/r  Totirn.     Thk  Dikrvilla.     Lin.  S^xL  Pentantlria 

f,t<HtifkiUKm     Touni   Art.  Ac,  I^w.,  HO^  t  7.  (.  1.  i  Uiv  Hort  CUIC.p.  Al  t   ~  ,  Jiiw   GeiL.  «ll 

p  m,  ex  n  I 

lirrimtkm.     S^  n  to  .V  D<crtF«/^.  *  Prwioh  lursctm,  who 

Ht«t  to  lntnMlu"<  I*  ( .<u.,.i  now  iiiiL.  i;ui.*|H.' 

Drxcrijjtktn,  Src.     Erect  decitlitouH  shmbs,  of  Cttsy  culture. 

•fc   L  D.  cA^fAJ)K'^fSls  WV/^/.     The  Canntlum  Di^viUa. 

t»1t^Ht(ficatUlU        V\ill-I     I- 11.1111       I     It    >".■■:'     •     IJ^P    I'r,wi      «    ..    a^J         lirm-i    Mill        i    Ti    *-»-* 
StfHimVTMt'M         I  i 

"Mk-liin.  Kl,  IP 
I)   tiUea   pMr> 
Ar^,.  J.  t  K7. 
f;tvr''rtW<i^j.  Dot  M»g.,  I.  17D6,  {  Dti  Bath,  Arb,,  1. 1,  87, ;  Schmklt  Baum^t  tl& ; and  our./%«.  7^ ^gitk  | 

Spec.  Chnr.^  ^c.    Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acutuinatcti,  aerrateil,  and,  mA 
wcU  as  the  petioles,  glabrous.    Flowers  yellow.    Fruit  a  dry  browji  capsolc. 

There  are  a  nunil>er  of  varieties  of  th» 
plant,  ditfering  in  respect  Co  che  etjce  <if 
tiic  ilovvcrs  and  of  the  l^ives.  Root 
creeping,  throwing  np  suckers,  (Dnn*M 
AfifL^  iii.  p.  444.)  A  native  of  Carotina, 
^'<?w  England,  ami  NcwfoMnillaml^  on 
rocks  and  the  highest  inuontninx  ;  ^^  hen? 


7r4 


7»3 


it  forms  n  shrub  «frowing  to  the  hcidjt  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  It  was  tiilrudurod 
in  I7."J9,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  In  British  £*ordcns»  it  is  of  the 
caHiest  culture  inulmost  any  soil;  and  it  multiplies  abundantly  by  stickers. 

A  pp.  i»     Species  of  DierviUo,  not  yd  introduced. 

J  Dec.  Prod.,  4  p.  JJl). ;  Wclgeld  j<i]idnica  Thunh.  \    ia  a  iintivc  of  JaiWD,  wtlli  w«t<> 

<  (■«,  ami  the  corolla  miry>lp. 

.  rxv.  Pr«l.,  4.  p.  ail.  i  Wcigeln  rorccriMi  TUnnb.  \  WcijB*l«J  rontliwU  P^r* 
iii<  c  (ii  ,i<apan,  cluMy  alllol  do  the  prcccOintc  •ort, 

Genus  IV. 


illliJUi 


LONTCERJ  Dcsf.    Tub  Lo^u  kba,  or //o.v£yfff/rjfj:-fi.     Un,  Stf%i. 
Pcntiiidriii  Monogynia. 

lAtMffUolion      Dcif.  FL  AtL.  1.  p.  183.  ;  I.Ain.   III.,  t   im  ;  Ote.  Prod^  4  {^  3Jtk ;  XXmV  Ntttl ,  iA 

p.  444,  f 

a^nonvntrt.     Ijiiiilcerfl  »p.  L(»  ,  .'»nrt  many  nuthnr*  ,  <:>i|irlfM»ttm  jtnrt  Xylftrtfum,  .tuwt  fSrm  ,  |i.  filS  | 


THAI'.  LXItf. 


rAPIilFOLIA  rE£.      LOMi'ceu^. 


\iH^ 


XyU>»U 

feu, 

•uni,  C 

.iprlftilii 

'"' 

lilllUc 

vvrutUii 

.  /*i-rldffii 

,..u. 

t>rr„;r 

urier  I 

."IMl'i.T, 

-U 

.iiniiimiu 

vrxt  aiK 

r  uri 

-U-  1 

on  1 

ui,  rt>«riii.  /(Ml  ,  t    fiK  MliJ  JTlJ,  1  Qlvrl|?iltMUl 
M,tu»lcmn,  Torff-y  W    Tn^.V;    Cli^tr*-- 

v*a»  barn  In  1588,  himI  diol  10  r55r».  Tlwrr 
•  •woridc*. 

Deicription,  Jjrc  Twining  or  erect  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  The  greater  niunher  of  the  species  and  vurlttiex 
are  of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens,  in  common  garden  Kuil ;  und  they  ivri- 
all  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  some  of  them  more  readily  by  l»yerfj.  *  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  «pecies  are  highly  fra^^nt  and  ^g« 

ornamental ;  and  that  of  the  common  European  honey- 
suckle its  supposed  to  have  piven  rise  to  one  of  the  most  v 
beautiful  ornaments  of  Oretian  architecture  (Jijf.  79G,) 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  6tf.  to 
2s.  Hd.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50  centJ.  to  2  francs; 
and  at  New  York,  from  dCt  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

The  genus  Lonfcera  of  Linnaju*  was  separated  by  Roeraerand  8chulles»  inU> 
the  }»enera  Lonicerrr  and  C'aprifuUumi  but  thev  were  reunited  by  DeCnndollc, 
whose  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Sir  \V.  J.  Hooker  and  G.  Don,  and  is 
adopted  by  us  on  the  present  occftfllon.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sections  are  as  follows  :  — 

Caprifo/hati.     Piimtfi  twining.     Flowers  in  capitate  whorls. 
Xyiottcnm.     Plants  twining  or  erect.     Flower*  axillary. 


§  \,  Capn'/tdium  Dec* 


itmiiPtaUm.    I>ec  Vt  Ft.,  4.  p.  V7u. :  frod..  4.  p.  33) 


Lanici.ta  Torr    1*1  Tii 


'.   am!  jammt  «  loif ;    In  rrfervrfcc  (o  (be  clitnblnit  ttnlill  of  llu- 
N.nrc  firubtible,  hccaiMc  ncnU  arv  fonrl  of  browiliift  on  lu  k'itve*. 

AW'/.  Chttr,  Berries  Military,  while  young  3-celled,  but  when  mature  usuaJlv 
l>cellcd,  crowtK^t  by  the  lube  of  the  calyx,  which  w  ijemianent.  Flowers 
disposed  in  ea|tiuuc  whorls.  Twining  shrubs;  iiHiivea  of  Eui'o[h^,  the 
north  of  Africa,  China,  Nepal,  and  North  America;  all  of  eassy  cnluirc, 
and  tolerably  hardy,  but  none  of  them  of  long  duration. 

A.  Flowcrt  ringent. —  CnprifuJium  Tourn.  Inst.,  p.  608. 
-i   I.  L.  fERiCLv'MKNt'M   L.     The  Woodbine^  vr  cmumoti  Houfj/rtukir. 

St/iumumf*.     /*«rri' 


Sffiumiifmf, 

P.  horlrrrw  <fi 


iJec.  Pro*!  , 
Emnf.  p  ft' 


rum  Rtv.  Hatk  trr.,  t  ll^i  , 
i^nanuED  ilvin.  rt  Scjlutf,, 

ihf  n  fsBMim  OeSiblltt,  6rr.  {  ft. 

w '/'«•, 

Drhfftr /,.... J. "I- ,  i, .,,,.,, ,-,  .,,.au.. ,..-.,,.,  .,.,.,-,-,.,.,..,  foil      Woodbine  I*  4  •>oTrupttonur 

WncMlbind.anU  Uotti  ftUuacu>  the  tiHtmo'tticrc^inman,  iu>rt,  of  wtndin^  liUclfriHin*!  rvrry  Xnt*  *thJ 
»hrub  within  tt*  teach,  »»d  IvitiititiK  thfiu  tugcOirr    A*  Mmcki  Uttcryn,  thU  pl«<>l 

"  tyntrcA  %t/  hunit  on  lk»mr>»»  hough*  ft»\i<iv 
Her  wr««th«  of  Huwcry  i>ertamf  " 

Itctiiri'  '<jdblne  wuoanftldvreilsatlii' «mt ' 

r.  n>'  ic  bat  RAnvooe  to  tikt  ftmdiMM  t)< 

n«4-li-  riimfw*>«lMpcd(wmllMfhsiiiUit>  r 

*ot«(J  iti«iiK<r,   nfMl    kjiiitfH'rfckvJic,  tfir 

'mSru......       ,..    ; ..    L--.:.  r«c.  I,  t.  l.^,    CtA.  m.  tHn.,  t.  IM.  i 

liChmtiit  Arb.,  i.  lUl.  i  Sinuk.  iUHi.,  t    1<^.  ;   Ltinl.  UnnJi.  C«l,,  t  i, ;  QcT,  BinM*^,  n  891  ,  Ulttl  • 
Itff.  i  Kir.  M«a.  Irr,.  t  tU  ,  Ocin  Icon  Pirt.  Cmc  1.  Jfl  l  7.  t  ia  | 

Spec.  Chnr.^Sfc.  Branches  twining.  Leavch  nil  Hc|mrute,  deciduou.i,  some- 
times downy,  glaucous  beneath,  ovate,  obtuse,  attenuated  n\  the  ha'fe  ;  upper 
ones  the  smallest.  Hcuda  of  flowers  idl  terminal,  ovutc,  iuibriiuli*!. 
Flowers  rinpent.  There  are  viuielies  ol  this  npccics  with  either  »nunith, 
pubescent,  or  variecated  leaves  ;  suul,  wbon  ''•  ■''■■•'  "rows  by  the  hcaside, 
they  are  occa^iomdly  more  i;Umui»u.n  unil  full  tit,     (!oro||aM  exter- 

nally deep  red ;  or,  in  the  oarUer<-Huwering  van^ : ..  , ,,,.  iJ»cr  bulKcoloured ;  in 

3S  3 
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tite  mftriiinic  pbini, oimller  and  grct«i«h.  Berries  ncaiiy  glohuUvr,  red.  tieer, 
hitter  ond  nauseous,  accompiuiied  by  permanent  hracteK^.  (I>om*a  JUillL, 
iii.  p.  445.)  A  twining  shrub,  whidi  always  turns  from  east  to  west  j  itaCiire 
of  Eiir<>j>c,  common  in  hedges,  groves,  and  iliicki-ti;  plentiful  in  Bricak. 
Flowering  in  June  and  July ;  and,  in  mobt  sumoicrs,  ulso  ui  Aujcu^»  aail 
toroettines  in  Septcinbcr.  In  gardens,  by  pruning  and  watering,  the  plaatt 
OHiy  be  ki-|»t  flowering  all  the  sumnaer. 

ynrietirM. 

^L.P.2  tcritttHwnAk,  «1  797 

Hort.  Kew.,  i.  u. 
37».,Hort*  Angl., 
14.  No.  4.  t.  7., 
Mill.  Icon„t-7y., 
Riv,  Mon.  Irr,,  t. 
122.;  Periclyme- 
num  f^erminicuni 
Mil/.  Diet. ,yoA., 
Sclntiidt  Baunu. 
I,  108.;   and   our 

j^g .  797.  —  Branches  glabrous.     Flowers  late,  reddish.  ( I>c<n*M  ^mC, 

ii.  p.  44^.)     Thw,  the  late  refl  honeysuckle,  produces  ;t 

bcr  of  flowers  together  than  either  the  Italian  or  Dutch 

so  that  it  makes  a  finer  appearance  than  either  of  thciu  iium 

period  of  flowering.     It  has  not  been  so  long  an  inhabitant 

gardens  as  the  Dutch  honeysuckle;  for,  about  the  year  17  li.  it' 

considered  a  great  curiosity ;  when  it  was  called  the  Flemi&h 

suckle,  and  was,  probably,  brought  over  by  the  Flemish  florist*,] 

nbout  that  tiuje,  came  to  England  annually  with  flowers  and 

for  sale.  (Marly n't  MUL) 

J  L.  I*.  3  U'igicum  :  /*ericlyn]cnumgerm4mcum  AfiU,  Dict,^  No,  4., 

Aitg.^  15,  No.  5.  t.G.  —  Branches  smooth,  purplish.    Lf-^v  --  , 

oval,  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  pale  beneath,  on   > 

Flowers  in  terminal  verticillate  heaus;  each  flower  ari.  .  _  ^.. 

•coly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  within  ;  ot  a  «erf 

Mgreeable  odour.     This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  b< 

suckle,  may  be  trained  with  stems,  and  formed  into  heads  ;  «vh 

wild  sort  cannot,  the  branihes  being  too  weak  and  trailing  fc 

purpose.  {DonU  MUL^  ii.  p.  445.) 

±L*V,  4  i\uercif6iium  Ait.  llort.  Kew.  has  the  leaves  sinuated  like 

of  an  oak.     This  variety  is  to  l>c  found  in  England,  in  a  wi>od 

Kiinherly,  Norfolk ;   and    near  Oxford.     There  is  a    subvariety 

this,  with  the  leaves  slighLlv  marked  near  the  margin  writb  ^elloi 

The  flowers  arc  like  those  of  the  species.     It  is  called  the  uukltean 

honeysuckle. 

Histoty^  Culture,  t/jte**,  t^-c.     The  earlier  writers  attribute  virtues  to  xius  shru 

which  arc  now  entirely  given  up :  but  the  beauty  and  exquisite  (rugmncc 

the  flowers  make  it  a  tavouriie  plant  in  gardens  and  shrubberies.     **  This," 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  "  i.*  the  true  woodbine  of  poets,  tliough  it  is  lik< 

wise  the  twisted  eglantine  of  Milton,  in  the  well-known  lines, — 

'  Tti  rough  Ihc  «woet  briar,  or  the  vine, 
Or  lh(>  twlMed  egl«ntiD«  ,*  " 

{^akspctire  is,  however,  guiltless  of  this  blunder.     He  says,  — 

**  So  doth  Ibo  woodbine,  the  »vrf>ci  lioncjrtuckic, 
QenUy  eotwUt  Uve  nupl^t  *' 

and,  in   Much  ado  abowt  Xothmg,  uses  both  iuu]ie&  iiidiscrimiiiatvly  for 

bow  er  ia  which  Beatrice  lies  cooci^ied,  — 

—^-.  '*  Coueh'd  ia  Uw  woodbioe  oovartun* 


LMIAI',    l.XJU 


CAPRlfOLlA  CEM.       LONI  C£R./. 


\0W7 


and  whkh  he  liml  heforc  described  w 

— —  **  The  plcKheil  b«w«r, 
Where  honeriwcklet,  riticnM  b|  Uw  aun, 
Portiid  the  lun  lo  enter.  >^ 

"  Gentle  as  arc  the  first  embraces  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  of  other  iwininy 
shrubs/*  Mr.  Denson  observes  (jLl/og.  AW. //i*/.,  vi,  p.  330.),  *' while  their 
stem  is  yet  tender^  niid  through  that  tenderncjss,  pttwerlcB*  ;  yet  they  become 
with  the  uge,  »izc,  strcti^h,  hurdnesa,  and  consequent  incuj*actty  OirdilutJilion 
of  the  stem  or  branch,  efli'ctive  agents  of  an  obvxously  injurious  constriction  . 
lor  the  coiU  of  woody-fiteninied  twining  plants  are  scurcely  in  any,  piTiin|)s  in 
no,  spccicii  enlarged  m  cjipacity  ao  fast  as  is  the  diunicter  of  the  trunk,  Ktcn>. 
or  branch,  which  these  coila  encircle  ;  that  is,  presutuing  the  sup|>ortitig  in-v 
or  ahrub  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  freely  growing  condition."  Cowpcr,  idludint; 
to  the  constrictive  powers  of  tiie  honeysuckle,  has  the  following  beuutifully 
deticriptivc  lincii  in  his  |>oeni,  Betircment. 

"  A«  woodbine  wed*  the  plant  within  hct  rcacti, 
Itough  dm,  or  smnoth-frnlnM  -lAh,  or  c loMy  beccht 
lit  ilHnl  riiiigt  atcei  '  (.  andu^i 

Her  folden  tjuiel»  '  i  >r«y*  ^ 

But  Aiic*  e  mlwhit't 


Stnlteoinf  it»  iro^  i 


itrfct  embrace. 


All  the  varieties  of  the  common  honeysuckle  are  beautiful  and  fragrant ; 
and,  cither  trained  against  a  wall,  twining  round  a  [kjIc  and  over  a  para?«ol  top. 
or  climbing  and  rambling  jtmong  bushes,  form  great  nrnanicnts  to  gardens,  par- 
licnlarly  when  pUtnti^  against  other  trees ;  which,  however,  if  nut  stroii;! 
enough  to  resist  their  pressure,  arc  seriously  injured  by  it,  tluiir  trunks  uinl 
brancoes  sometimes  becoming  indented  hke  a  screw.  (Nee  Mag.  Kat,  J  Hit.,  vj. 
p.  331.)  In  a  state  of  art  ana  culture,  where  the  ^ardencsquu  in  ihc  nrcviiiling 
expression,  honeysuckles,  or  other  clinibing  or  twming  ()lantH,  should  never  he 
plunted  against  trees  or  bushes,  but  always  by  themselves,  against  walls,  rod:*, 
stakes,  or  other  artificial  supports.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  when  they  are 
planted  apart  from  other  plants  that  they  can  be  properly  cultivated,  and,  con* 
aeijuently,  display  the  expression  of  the  gardcnescjuc.  Where  the  object  is 
merely  picturesque  beauty,  the  honeysuckle  may  be  planted  close  to  the 
root  of  a  tree;  and,  being  trained  up  its  trunk,  and  allowed  to  twine  among  iln 
branches,  it  may  be  considered  as  displaying  theelegaiu  picturesque.  Planted 
among  bushes,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  among  them  without  tin)  trainiuu 
wliatever,  the  expression  will  be  that  of  the  connnon,  or  rural,  picturrysque  ;  or, 
if  the  dhrubs  are  chiefly  of  foreign  kinds,  and  arc  arranged  in  a  dug  5hrub!>t'ry, 
the  expression  may  be  designated  the  shrubbery  picturesque.  These  termi 
are  of  very  little  consequence  in  themselves ;  but  they  arc  nuroduccd  here  to 
show  that  %'ery  difiercnt  kinds  of  beauty  are  produced  in  plantations,  according 
to  the  manner  of  planting,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  chosen.  The  different 
varieties  of  common  honeysuckle  nmy  be  propagated  by  cuttings  ;  Itt  •  •  i ..  .,- 
a  proportion  of  these  do  not  succeed,  owing,  as  is  supjioscil,  to  the 
in  the  cMitrc  of  the  »hoot  admitting  the  wet  during  winter,  and  i^  ::...^  .t 
upper  part  of  the  cutting,  that  the  more  common  ntoilc  of  propagation  is  bv 
layers.  Both  layers  una  cuttings  are  mmle  in  the  antniini,  us  >oon  as  tlic 
reshnvc  dropped;  and  they  become  sufficiently  rootcti  in  one  year.  It  hji.'* 
D  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  hollow 
ptrtof  the  fihoot,  ami  rotting  the  cuttings,  to  make  the  latter  of  dou1»k  tin 
usual  length,  and  insert  both  ends  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  cutting  ahouKi 
present  the  appeurnnce  of  a  bow  ;  but  this  mode,  whirh,  it  is  8up|M>sed,  would 
produce  two  plants  from  each  cutting,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  pro- 
peHy  trietl.  (See  Enci/c,  v/Gard.^  etht.  IKW,  §  ^li.) 

^  2,  L,  C'ArRii'o'i.ifM  L.     TIjc  Qont*94enS,  or  paie  prrfoUaU,  Honeysuckle. 


Lin  f«p «  p.  •iitKi  Dec  KrocL,  «  pi  3Jt  t  Otml  HUl,  J.  p.  **k 
Pfrleltmciium  ivnrullilltum  (Icf  Kmmt.,  p^  8UI. 
fogi  Bet.,  t  7l'J  .  Jao). 


Autlr.,  t  am.  i  Ei^i  banL  Cat,  U  t.  5. ,  DodoiL  Pnnj>t 
3X4 


CHAP.  LXI] 


6*APAlFOLlA  CE/e.       LONl'CER^. 


10+7 


Ihlaiids^  and  of  Sicily;  where  u  forms  h  cwhiitig  evergreen  shiul*,  li-.vi.rui.. 
from  June  to  September.    It  wtiis  iiiiroduceil  in  177i,  uml  is  not  t 
ill  BntJsh  gurdeus ;  but,  in  situntions  north  of  London,  it  reifuiri  ^ 

tecdon  of  h  wall. 

t.  Z-.  i,  *i  italedncn  Viv*,  Canjb*i  et  Ouss,,  Lc  ;  Coprtfolium  balcdrieuui 
Dttm.  Cvtirt.  But.  i'ttli.,  ed.  2.  Vol  iv.  p.  35H.»  Havt.  el  Sc/4u/t.  Sifst,, 
5.  p.  2(>1.;  L.  bttletirien  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Supf>l,^  +99.;  L.  C'uprifofiuni 
Dcsf.  FL  All,^  i.  p.  183. —  I^)wer  leavcii  somewhat  cordate;  uppcr 
onea  connate,  obovnte,  ttluueous  beneath.  Everirreen.  Burk  o\l 
branches  violaceous,  clotlied  with  glaucous  bloom.  Fluwerw  + — 6  in 
a  bead,  large,  creaoi-coloureil,   \b — 18  in.  long.   {DotCt  MUL^  tii. 

p.m.) 

-i  5.  L.  t'LA^^A  Sinu.     The  yeWow-^owered  Honeysuckle, 
ifion.    Slau  But.  Mag..  L  UIH. ;  Ike  ProU..  i.  p.  i^  i   Torrcr  Fl.  Viu  St.,  ].  p.  MA  i  Don*  • 
.,5,  t>-il& 
y«m>j.     raprlflKUuiD  fl^rum  Ell  Sktiek.,  t.  fk  S71.  ;  Ctlprlfuliuiu  FikMH  Punh  fl.  AHmt.  S«|K.« 

1.  [t.  S71. 
Bnt(niv(ngt.     Bot.  M«g.,  t.  1318  ;  iitit  otir/^.  801. 

j^>cr.  Char.j  ^c.    Quite  glabrous.    Branches 
twining  a  little.    Leaves        '  lutiines 

glaucous  beneath,  with  'S  ritar> 

fna;  up|>er  leaves  coiu...l.h  piilulittte. 
lowers  in  terminal  verticiilate  heads. 
CorollBf)  rather  ringent;  with  oblong,  ub- 
tiwc,  lobeK.  Flowers  bright  yellow,  but, 
aa  they  fade,  becoming  orange-coloured; 
very  fragrant,  {Don**  Mill,  iii.  p,  445.} 
A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  the  Pari^ 
Mountains,  in  South  Carolina:  and  of  the 
Ciit^^kill  Mountain«,  New  York.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810,  and  Howers  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  a  verv  desirable  speciea, 
from  the  lar^c  size,  nch  yellow  colour, 
and  grateful  fragrance  of  its  flowers ;  but 
h  is  somewhat  tender,  and,  even  in  the 


bit  I 


lidgM>ourhood  of  London,  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall* 

J  «>.  L.  (f.)  pubr'scbnu  SuH'rt.     The  pubescent  Honeysuckle. 

IdaiilfUalinn.     Sweet  ITort    Brit  ,  p  1^1  ;  Vkr  Prwl  .  \   p  TJl  ;  tHni'#  Mill.,  A  p.  Mi. 
%iiMijfMwt      r  "m.  IRW,  April,  ^^»li  Woo*    .«jar 

rUL^n.  I  !\,rr^  n  Vh.  «.,    L  P  4*4.   Hook.  M. 


ih 


lUT  jVt. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c\     tiranche»  twining  ixoad* 

ovttte-clliptic,  on  short  petioles,  pubcsi-rm  mil  i' 
uted,  glaucoma  lYeue^ith ;  upper  OOM  conn 
perfoliate.  Spikr^  or  racemes  composed  oi  ,*-i- 
tictlliile  head<i  of  flowers,  Con>llA»  bc»M:t  with 
glandular  pubescence.  Flowers  yellow.  (iJan'ii 
M//.,  iii.  p. 445.)  This  ajipearw  to  bold  ihr  place 
in  the  mure  nortlicni  pnrtM  which  L.  Mm  does  in 
the  south ;  of  which,  indeed.  Dr.  Torrey  suspects 
it  to  be  MTariety.  {flook.  Fl.  Jior.At»er,^  p,  :ini,) 
\  twining  bhrub.  a  native  of  North  Arocrico,  in 
MassnrhiiwetN,  Vennunt,  New  York,  and  dmrnJa, 
in  rn  Introduced  in  IH22.  by  Mr.  Ooldie 

of  M  A,  ncur    Ajt;  and  flowering  in  June 

and  Juu.     it  appears  hardier  than  the  prti  > 
sort.     Iti  Ih3I,  in  Avr>iliire,  waww  sevend  ; 


r: 


.^ 


tun 


of  it  i^nst  gai'tleii  wall«,Krowtng  aa  vigorouaiy  ob  me  vomiuoo  honeysuckle. 
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^  7.  L.  rAftviFLo'RA  LoM,    Tb«  iniAU-tfowisreil  HofkeyMickic 

Uem^eatkm     Loin  Diet,  1.  th  7«&  ;  Dec  PraL,  4  p.  SSK  ;  Don**  lim..l  a  M& 

~^    r^irf^nuu  tmniBitnaa  Pm-ak  A  .Jn#r.  ««*«.,  I.  ^  iKl. ;  LaaiceM  dioCcs  £4iiw 

■     "        "      '  mm.G8u.,l7J6,pif».i,X,  Ciptiibttam 

I  dlakum  Ram^ttBA       -        -      — 

i  CMmrfhttUlcdleitae, 

tTTS,  pk  tt.  1  &  ^  and tm,0g$,WtWH 

Spec.  Char.,  Src  Qpite  glabrous.  Brsncho 
twiDing.  LcsBvn  eUipdc*  sessile;  lower 
ones  comewhat  connate;  upper  ones  coo* 
nately  perfoliate,  ver^  glaucous  bcoeatli. 
Flowers  disposed  in  vertidllate  beads.  Co- 
rollasglal]ro«is,with 
tubes  gibboos  at  tlie 
the  base  on  one 
side.  Flbunents  ra> 
ther  hairy.  Flowers 
yellow,  and  smaller 
than  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  species, 
but  valuing  exceed- 
ingly in  their  co- 
lour ;  for  there  is  a 

variety  mentioned  by  JVGchaux  in  which  they  are  purple.  (/Xm'f  AfiU.,VLi. 
p.  445.)     A  twining  shrub,  native  of  North  America,  from  New  England  txi 
Carolina,  in  rocky  shady  situations ;  frequent  in  Canada,  as  &r  north  »ts  the 
Soskatchawan ;  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.      ''  - 
introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

J  8.  L.  (p.)  DouGLA'sf/  Dec.     Douglas's  Honeysuckle. 

ItUml^fteatiam.     Dec.  Prod,  4.  p.  332: ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bar.  Amet.,  1  ^  8Si  ,  Don't  Mill ,  a  II 
%iwnymr.     CbfitifDUum  ttougliMii  Undl.  Hort  Tran*.,  7.  p.  dH. 
^pne.  Oar.,  4«-     Branchcft  twinliif.    Lekve*  oviJ,  Kut«  at  both  fi>4^  pttitAatf.  KldiirMi*.  tUitlM. 
tmamOatt  on  U»e  outiid* i  umicr  one*  connato.    Flcmett  di*po«P<i  Jr-  f  t\AXM<-  wn ot  1*     ^"urnj*  #-1. 
I  cqcIcmmL    Coro 


.orollu  puta«ac«'nt,  biUbiiUc,  <kn^ 
,,  lii,  fx  H«"i.|     Hooker,  in  hii»  iV. 
ikng  ikit  »  »tf  (ctv  of  I*  iiftf^  iflftrit.     It  U  A  twiJiiugt  thrab,  ^ 
on  tbt  twnlu  of  th*  Sukatchav 
Icmbcr.     Wp  hurt  ncrvr  aeeti  the  pUnL 

ft- 9.  L.  GRA^A  Aii,   The  pleasant,  or  rerr^rcrw,  Koney3uckle. 


kMHt,  dnpffeeti.  ilkm't  MUL,  tli,  |x  H<1 1  Hooker,  in  hi*  Fl. 
DoUtkng  iHit  »  »tf (ctv  of  L.  iiATviilArit.  It  U  A  twiiiiuit  thrab,  ^ 
America,  on  the  twnlu  of  the  Sukatchawni).  Infrodurn)  Id  Dv.i,   khI  fMucnBg  ui 


OpriRtUum  gtitum  PiarA  A  dmer,  SepL,  L  Pl  161.  \  Hatm  ct  ScM  nit  if^tt ,  i  ft  * 
L..  TirginUn*  \farik  Ark.,  U6.;  t  t*aic\fmenum  auDerit^nuni  MiU  DM-,  Nit.  7. 


Ait  Hort.  Kow.,  1.  p.  231.;  Dec.  Prod.,  4  pw33K.;  Don'*  Mill.  ^  o.W 
■Ah  dmer,Sn>L,\.\^\fii.,  Hum  ct  Sennit  i 

£ii^mriii^.    HorL  AngL,  p.  J 5.  Noi  10.  t  &  andour^,  805. 

^jpfc.  Char,^  ^c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  (wrmanenJ, 
obovatc,  rather  mucronate,  glaucous  beneath,  and  relicu- 
lately  veined,  glabrous;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  composed  of  approximate  whorl-s  of  flowers.  Co- 
rollas ringent.  Brancnes  reddish  brown.  Flowers  in« 
dining  to  scarlet  on  the  outside,  according  to  Pnrsh. 
Corolla  ringcDt,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellow 
inside.  Berries  red.  (Don's  MUL^m.  p.  440.)  A  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  New 
York,  on  the  mountains,  rambling  among  rocks,  in  shady 
moist  situations,  but  rare.  Introduced  in  1T3C>,  oud 
flowering  from  June  or  July  to  September,  and  some- 
times till  the  comuiencenient  of  frost.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  woody  stems,  and  will  live  longer 
than  most  of  tlie  other  species.  A  plant  against  our 
vcrandn  at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1825^  and  is  now  in 
full  vigour;  having  outlived  L.  f'aprifoliuni,  L.  flavum, 
L.    pub^sceos,    L.    sentpervlrens,    sotnc   varieties   of  L. 


805 


CUAP.  LXIIl. 


Capri  FOLiA*ceve.     loni^cbrj. 
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Periclfmenuni,  and  L.  inipl(:xa*  It  ia  inferior  in  vigour  only  Co  L.  japdntca. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U»  eoch ;  At  Bollwyller*  1  fmnc :  and 
at  New  York,  37  4  cents. 


L.  mkropkiUa  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  ASMr..  L  ft.  £9^.  U  ■  pforiiiOQAl  num' 
ctmeo*  received  ttma  tlie  noctlwwHt  eoMt  of  Americ*.  vf  Sir  W,  J.  Uck>i 
doiren  nor  iVuit,  tad  tOft/,  poMfbty.  Ukcnrfofr*  b«kMi«  t«  mno*  oibcr  gtc*' 
toot*  than  fi  Unci  loog,  unUonB.  «l«c(l;  <wrd«U>.  Mid  v«ry  rillou*. 


rnp  dried  it<- 
I1  hftit  ndlnrr 
L»  arc  warii'lv 


B.  Lmb  of  Corotia  nearly  tqiuii.  —  Peric/ymenum  Tuurn. 
J  10.  L.  sEMPERvi^RESJS  Ait.     The  cvcTgreen  Tnonpct  Iloneysuckte. 


.     Alt  Hort  Kcw.,  I.  p.  £30  :  Dtt.  Prod.,  i  fc 

CkprifMium  lenipervlrrti*  .VJcAr.  fV.  JStor.   /(i*^  ,1.  I»  lUl  :  Pericff  m^fVDin  *mbm"i 
'vlrriu  Mill  OieL^  No.  I. ;  AUt>!ttj}U»  emijenri rn w  A'lrM. »  SiTrwA  ;  mltilf tMmum  viryUiUcuBi  A^ 

E»tr»»ingt.    Hort  AjigL,  t  7. ;  Knort  Od..  1,  i  5d  ^  Knun,  t  1.  i  Ktul  t>ur>tf.  BW^ 

^pec.  Char.,  i^c.  Quite  glabrous.  Lenvcs  persist- 
ent, Bub-«vergreen,  otravate  or  ovate,  glaucous 
beneath ;  unper  ones  eonnatcly  perfoliate. 
Spikes  nearly  naked,  composed  of  whorla  of 
flowen ;  tube  of  corolla  ventricose  on  the 
upper  side ;  limb  nearly  rc^lar,  with  5  round- 
iBh  lobes.  Branches  brown.  Leaves  deep 
ereen  above,  ^  in.  long  and  1  in.  brooJ. 
Whorls  of  Bowers  usually  3,  at  the  top  of  each 
bratich.  Flowers  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  outside, 
and  yellow  inside,  about  I  in.  lonj;,  inodorous. 
There  arc  several  varieties  of  ihh  species,  par- 
ticularly one  with  an  almost  upright  stem. 
(Don't  AliU,,  ni,  p.  446.)  A  twining  shrub, 
native  of  North  America,  from  New  York  to 
Carolina,  in  dry  stony  woods.  Intrmluced  in 
1666,  and  flowering  frotn  Mav  till  August, 
The  fine  scarlet  flowers  of  this  species,  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  arc  pro- 
duced, render  it  a  very  desirable  one  ;  but  it 
ia  somewhat  tender,  and  rather  capricious  in 
fCigard  to  situation.  It  will  not  thrive  in  clayey  or  wet  wi\ ;  neither  in  tlie 
'  inokc  of  cities,  nor  in  a  confined  situation.  It  grows  well  in  Mind,  but  tktill 
better  in  sandy  peat.  It  Hucceedji  but  indifrerentiy  in  the  Louiloii  nurseries; 
and  the  metropolitan  trude  is  generally  supplied  from  the  Goldwurtli 
Nursery,  where  it  grows  tuxuriaiuly,  and  is  pro|>aguted  by  layers  to  a  grcul 
extent.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  b.  Hit.  ciich.  i  at  Bollwylfer,  1  fnuic  and 
50  cent«;  and  at  New  York,  37 J  ccntei. 

yarietic0, 

SL.t,^  maiot  Alt.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1781., 

Scbuiidt  Bauro.,  1. 104.  TV  large  Trum* 

pet   Hontysuckte,  —  Leaves   ruundiKh, 

and  flowers  very  large,  and  of  a  brilliant 

scarlet. 
J  L.  §.  3  minor  Ait.,  Sim».  Bot,  Ma^.,  l7A:i. ; 

Ker   Bot.    Reg.,   t.  650.  {    L.    connuta 

Mccrh,  liHtn,^  I,  I  I  V     Thr  trntU/  7Vvmf^i 

iloHetfmckte.  —  Leaves  oblong,  acute  at 

both  ends!  upper  ones  obtuse,  perfolmte: 

with  small  flowcra.  which  tu'c  iicariet  both 

outride  aod  iiiMide.     This  u  an  elegant 

climbing  ahriib,  hut  it  can  only  be  re- 
commended for  open  air)<  situations  in 

the  cotnitry ;  and  the  soil  in  which  il  is 

platited  ought  to  be  oecaaioimUy  stirred  and 
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PAKT  III, 


^11.  L,cit.iii^iA  Pov,    Tbc  dlmmMMvetf  Honcyaiickl«. 

Spec,  Ckar,t  ^r.  PUmt  twining ;  upper  port  of  the  bnmches  hniry  on  one  >»i<le. 
Leaves  coHiMHHx I*-  i-*^ri.-i.l:ii.><l  ovate,  on  short  peti«>|.><  ..Un.  <.m-  ^'--^ratJi, 
aiut  ciliuteiJ  on  t  j>cr  ones  connately  p'  >n»- 

l>o&e»l  of  !i(>proNJ  !tc  head*  of  nearly  &t  ,  «><' 

corolla  hrtiry,  veutricose  in  the  midcDe ;  limU  nearly  eaual.     hiov,* :     in 
yellow.     Pciiiincles  beset  with   glanilular  hair,s,  (Don  m  Aft/J-^iii.  i>    Hn  i 
A  twining   shruti ;  a  native  of  North  Anicricu*  on  the  banks  of  the  Koas> 
koosky.     Intruciuced  in  1833,  iind   flowcrin?  iu  July.     There  arc  pUats  of 
this  s|>ecic»  in  the  arboretum  of  Me&ar«.  Loddic&«. 


-i  }2,  L.  occidenta'lis  Hook.    Ttie  Western  lioneysuckle. 


H«»K.  n.  Bof.  Amer.^l.  p.  983.;  DonV  Mm.,  Id.  H& 


JfSS 


Sitt'c,  Char,,  ^c.  Twining.  Leaves  oval*  alinoat  ceasile,  glabrous,  ciliiiScd»glati> 
cons  bcntyjlh ;  u[iner  ones  conimlely  peifoliutc.  Flowrr*  disposed  in  tcT' 
ticillate  tieadK.  1  orolhi  ^^lubrons,  with  an  elongated  tithe,  which  is  irililious 
above  tlicbnjie;  the  liinb  nearly  equal.  Stamens  ohnost  incl  '  Ti /,*, 
Afi7A.,  iii.  p.  440.)     The  flowers  are  largtT  than  rn  any  other  V  rth 

American  species,  and  of  a  full  orange  red.     Branchf8  antl  [ - 
brous,     A  twining  shrub,  a  native  about  Fort  Vancouver,  on  t\ 

Introduced  in  I824,and  Howering  in  June  and  July.     A  grent   i,  ,,       ,.. 

our  gardens;  and  quite  iliflferfut  from  L.  pubescens,  L>  [irNih  (  .,  m,  i  L. 
Dougl;\s«;  and,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  hairsi  in  the  corulU  ,uri.  to  be 
depende<l  on,  it  is  also  ditiferent  from  L.  ciLiosa,  which  iuhabitu  oearly  the 
hanic  country. 

L.  pUbta  WilkL  Dec.  PrwL,  A.^i3i.i    OtprifMlum  villi'xum  H  B.  ft  Kunth  hfvtK  CIm.  jimttv  , 
J^  p.tf7.  c  iSB.  i  U  a  naUre  of  New  Spjito,  in  «»ld  plAcc*,  with  imriile  flaarrn.  not  yd  iatroduflvd. 


}  ii.     Xyl6sUmm  Dec. 


Dec.  Pmrt.,  ♦  p.  MJ.  ;  [>on'«  MUL.  5.  n  Mt\ 
XvlWeon  ./km-  Gt-n  ,^n  .  LonVct'T  tlum  rt  Schult  S^rtt.  S  pi  tft;  xviMtan 


neHifMiQt' 


HoilCYiUi-l. 


iunaibtoifn  r  f \ f nniltlr >n<n  Jlartl 
of  L  XyKtvtcuta  betfia  iMlurrf 


SecL  Char.f  Sfc,  Fed  iccls  axillarv,  :2-flowefed,  bibractcale  at  the  apeiK^  Berries, 
twin,  distinct,  or  joined  together  more  or  less  ;  3-ecl!ed  in  the  \  le; 

rarely  J?-celled   in  the  adult  state.     The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  v  lr» 

ciduouR,  therefore  the  fruit  is  usually  not  crowned.  (ZXjm'*  MUL j..  t-kj.) 

Climbing  or  erect  shrub»,  with  leaves  never  connate.     In  British  gurdciig^ 
they  ore  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardy. 

A.    Ovarie*  and   Berriet  altost'ther  dintintt.     Stntui  icandent.     Fhu>m   irrr* 

gular.  —  Nintooa  Dec.  Pro*/.,  iv.  p.  33. 
DrrivaHgm,    tffmiwf,  or  Stmtoo,  U  the  nam*  of  L,  japdiitca  in  ClnniL 

J,    \3.  h.  cosFV^h  Dec.     The  confused  Honeysuckle. 

t^HUfhaHcH.    Dec  Prod..  4.  p  iM  ;   h  ,.',  m,u.a  ,.  iiii 

Mmnmnrt.    Miilod*  oonraia  ■  iimfMilcA  Jtulr.  Sot.  He/L,  t.  StO.  . 

Ker  94,  Xft-jt,  70.,  Deinv>>  «   lllunti.  ;  Nldtoo,  Sihioiv   Armf^. 

^MfFH..  5.  ^  785.  i  £hprtf%>Iii>i 
Enrr»»*H*-     Andr.  Boi   Rti>,,  i.  SHJ. ,  lk>t   Kcg>,  L7(X,  DclAUtt,   Ueft>,  Aunt,  tl^i  •nd  mir 

Spa:  Char.f  4"f.  Branches  twining,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  rounded 
at  the  base,  downy  on  both  surfaces,  us  well  as  the  peduncles.  Peduncles 
ttxillar)',  longer  than  the  jK^tiolcs,  iJ-flowered,  oppMiti-,  dispoiscd  i«»  wJine- 
thinji  likt?  u  thyrsis  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  Cal>cinc  s-egancnts  ovate, 
jiml,   ns   vvt^U  us  the   cofollaM,  pubescent.     The  tiowerjn  an-  'JiuH-uljiti    ,tt 
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first,  but  graiJiiallv  chanize  to  a  goUlen  ydlow   ^Ajiy  M^h 

rolour  ;  hence  it  is  called  Suikndsum  nnd  Km-  4^^S|||^r|. 

I^inqua,  that  is  gold  and  silver  Howcrs,  Uy  the 

Japtinese.    Ck>rolht  about  an  inch  lon^,  hilahiuie. 

(Bun's  Aft//.,  iii.  p.  447.)     A   twining   «hmb, 

native  of  Japan,  China,  mid  the    Uimuliiyae. 

Intruduced  in  1806,  and  Howerin^  in  July.     It 

isi  somewhat  tender ;  neik'erthelesa,  it  will  grow 

and  flower  freelv  against  an  open  wall  in  the 

ncighlx)iirhood  of  London ;  and  the  extraordi- 

nar)  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 

<iueed  in  the  greatest  abundiincc,  well  entitles  it 

to  a  place  in  ever>'  collection.     A  plant  hns  stooti  n^uinftt  a  wall  in  the* 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden  since  18:^8. 

J  U.  L.  LONGiFLo'^nA  Die     The  Ion|^•flowerod  Hontyiiuckle. 


Idrntfficalion.     Dec  Prod..  I  p.  SK.  ;  Di.n'i  MilJ.,  J.  p.  ♦*". 
Syrvmifmft.     CaphflAium  \fmm\flbtum  Sabmr  cr  t.tmdf.   Sol.   Rrg. 
■-    -    -  -       ■   -  rifihuta  Jju/»»ilcuia  />,  I>oi« /Vorf. /v.  .V« 


r,  n,m  in  /^M  f/or/,  BrU.,  7ft 


193s.-.  ffiitttviM  IniiRifHMni  Stt^t 


.p.      I.ejivc!s  j»eiio- 
IVdnnclcs  nhort. 


HorL  BrU.,  e«l  S. 
r,  n,m  in  fx/nnl  tft 
X«ffrttt-^.     Bot  lt€?g  ,  L  liiW. 

iSprr,  Cftar,^  ^c.     Glabrous  in  ci'cry  port.     Branches  twininf 

:    late,  oblong-lanceolate,  shining  above,  and  pale  beneath. 

2-flowercd,  about  the  Icn^'th  of  the  pcliolcs,  TuJie  of  corolla  very  long 
and  fiiiforin  ;  limb  bilahinte.  Flowers  several  inches  lonff,  at  first  snow- 
white,  but  fuiully  changin;;  to  u  golden  yellow  colour  (/>'•«** vl/*//-,  ii».  p.  'W7,) 
A  twining  shrub,  a  native  f>f  <_'hina  tind  Nepal  Infrocluced  in  1820,  tind 
flowering  from  July  to  September. 

t  15.  L.  japo'kica  Thnnft,    The  Japan  Hone}'5Uckle. 

u    Tlnuib.  Fl  J«p,,  p.  *W  ;   I  1  p  W*. 

yjn/t*;.*  ji«p6nica  SM.  Hui  >  U  c\\»itnt,'i*  Hot*    AVu.  ,   Ha/*,  /lew/.  Mri/., 

jsml  DW.  t'rad,  ♦  ji.  Xck  j   L  C  Bot.  C<th,  10T7  ,  Krr,  ttal.  tirg.,  71 V.  bul  iu>| 

ofThiinh.;  L  «l«)vr4iU  AwA.  I  fiiiioRilKna  .  Jisncn.f  Zx.W  Avr  IhU  .  f  IIc*i»6iU1«  H.^r/. 
t^gmmKi^.     DencU  Brll.,  t  117. ;  Hot  C«b  ,  t  tii.i7  ,  lloi  Rcr  ,  l,  712.  ;  mA  wuryl**.  W:«,  «l(l 

Sprc.  C'hnr.^  ^c.  Stetnis  twininj*,  flexuouH,  hniry.  nmnchlcts  opposite,  very 
hairy i  bearing  i  leaves  and  2  sessih*  flowers  at  the  brt*iC  of  t'oth*  Leaves 
about  »UJ  inch  long,  petlolate,  ovate,  acnlisli,  villous, 
uppermost  ono?»  lite  smallest. 
Corolla  tubular,  irregular,  ubout 
an  inch  long,  red,  and  villous 
on  the  oulside,  and  while 
inside,  sweet-MSented,  et^ual  hi 
length  to  the  stanienii.  {DoitU 
Miii,^  iii.  p.  447.)  A  twinii>^ 
«lirub.  A  nntive  of  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Himalayas.  Introduced 
in  lh(Hj,  and  flo^^ering  in  July  an<l 
iScpieniber.  This  is,  |)erhup»,  the 
most  valuable  sipccien  of  the  genun, 
ncJit  to  the  iiidigeuouN  <»ne.  It  i* 
evergreen,  apparently  as  luirdy  tva 
the  common  wootibine,  and  of  far  more  robii^t  hribit  of  growth  ;  and, 
probiibly,  n  much  longer-lived  plant.  Its  flowers,  which  arc  produccil 
for  sjcvcnil  months  together,  are  exceedingly  fnignutt ;  and,  by  pruning 
and  wHtering,  it  may  be  kept  in  flower  in  the  o|>en  garden  from  April 
to  November,  uml  in  a  con»crvatory  throughout  tlic  year.  No  gi*rdcn 
whtttever,  whether  brge  or  Huiall,  should  be  without  this*  specic.4.  Plants, 
m  the  London  nurjfcries,  arc  Ij.  cmch  ;  ai  iVollwyller,  3  francs  j  and  iit  New 
York,  1  dollar.  Plant.<^  in  pots  arc  much  to  In;  preferred,  though  ihcy  are 
one  half  d«ircr;  becauw,  it  they  are  turned  out  into  a  large  nui.«is  o(  pre- 
pared light  riHi  f»il,  and  \\&ccA  Jigain^t  a  wall,  the  ball  being  broken,  and 


pule   bcnenth; 
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the  rooti  spread  cardully  out  in  every  direction,  the  shoots   will  rorer_ 
several  square  ynrds  of  wait  the  first  suxutner,  and  flower  iibtindamly. 

»,  Rardtf  Spt'ctta  of  Lonicera.  belonging  to  Iht  Dwition  Nintoda  of  ike  Strtiomi 
Xt/ld*truMy  not  yet  iniroductd* 

L.  coi-kimhinenm  Don's  MiU.,  iii.  p.  447. ;  L,  Xvl6stetiin  Lour, ;  is  a  twHung 
nhrub,  with  a  much-linmched  stem,  and  ovate  leaves,  a  nntive  of  Cochtn- 
(.Ihinu,  mnon^  huiihcs  and  hedges. 

/,.  Ttffutri'i  Hook  et  Am. J  D(m'»  Mill.,m,  p.  447.;  L.  Pferid/menutn  Lout,; 
is  «  native  of  China,  closely  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  L.  confusum  Z>^., 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  beinsf  smooth  above,  and  in  the  shorter 
(leduucles;  and,  on  the  other,  to  L.  LechenaulUtf  Wall.,  which,  however,  is 
xiiid  to  have  ovate-subcordate  ciliated  leaves,  and  villous  branches. 

L.  LvitutiiiUtn  Wall.,  I)on*t  MiU.,  iii.  p.  447.,  has  twining  stems,  axillary 
Howers,  and  is  found  on  the  Neell^herry  Mountains. 

L.  elnlfrdffj  Wall.,  Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p. +47.;  L.  nigra  ThunJb,;  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  with  twining  brunches  and  ovate  leaves,  glaucous  beneath. 

L.  acuminata  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p,  447.,  is  a  native  of  the  Hiinalajaa, 
with  twining:  stems,  and  Rowers  tike  those  of  L.  Xyli^tsteum. 

L.  dit>trin/i)lia  Wall,  Don's  Mill-,  iii.  p.  446.,  h  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
on  Mount  Giirvnl,  with  twining  branches,  and  flowers  resembling  tliose  of  L. 
Xyl^steum,  both  in  size  and  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  cuspidate,  and 
about  3  in,  long,  pubescent  above,  and  villous  beneath. 

L.  Mgiudrina  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  ill.  p.  448. ;  Xylosteum  /tgiCistrinuin  D. 
Don,;  X.  Xahocn  Harnilt. ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
wooils,  with  the  branches  slender,  twining,  and  covered  with  ash  grey,  ahinijig^ 
smooth  bark,  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  privet. 

L.  lancfoldta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p. 448.,  is  an  erect,  buahy  shrub,  with 
lierricji  about  the  size  an  J  colour  of  black  currants ;  a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Oo< 
saint  han. 

L.  ratU'scen*  Schousb.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448. ;  L.  hiRbm  Detf. ;  h  a  tiolive 
«>r  hedges  about  Mogador,  on  Mount  Trara  in  Mauritania,  and  of  Sicily, 
ncivr  F'alermo,  with  twining  branches,  which,  with  the  leaves,  are  caoesccnt 
from  down.  The  Howers  are  in  pciluncles,  which  are  longer  than  the  petioles, 
and  the  corolla  is  velvety  on  the  outside. 

L.  Itracteala  Royle  Illust.,  p.  237.,  has  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  pe- 
duncles axillary  and  -^-flowered,  with  brood  foliaceous  bracteas,  which,  hcHom 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  half  conceal  the  flower  buds,  Mr.  Royle  re- 
marks that  this  is  a  singular  species,  so  closely  allied  to  Leycestcricr,  that  it 
might  almost  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

y'fif  nnmci  of  several  other  tjjceieM  of  Lonicrm  are  given  in  Royle's  I/lm$m 
frntiottx,  as  found  in  the  Himalayas;  but  none  of  i hem, excei>t  those  already 
mentioned,  are  described  in  published  works,  or  introduced  into  British 
gardens. 

B,     Berries  disUnd^  or  nauaJly  connaie  togetJter  at  the  Saief  and  liiprrging  ai 
the  THp.     Corolla  hardly  gibboM  at  the  Btur,  or  equal,  —  Chmntschrati  Dec, 


Derivotitm.     The  name  aiBnifln  a  kind  of  fiil«c  Cttcity 
chcrric*.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  jk  305.} 


lh«  (mil  of  M>ro«  of  ttiQ  *|M!Cic«  retrmble 


16.  L.  tata'bica  Lin,     The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

Svnamfmet.    Xylckrtmifn  cordlituni  M<nwh  tfrtk.,  p.  508. ;  X.  UtAncura  /Htm  Cov 
Smgrtufing.    PiilL  FL  Ro».- 1,  3G.  j  Jac(|.  Icon.  Rtir.,tSJ, 


t  tn.  i  and  mtt/lg$.  811,  sie. 
^ee.  Char.,  <^c.     Quite  ghdirous,  erect 


Bd^  Keg.,  %.  31.  i  Guiitip.  Abb. 


Leaves  cordate-ovate,  hardly  acute. 
Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Berries  distinct  \^hen  young,  and 
nearly  globose,  but  at  length  connate  at  the  liuse.  Flowers  rose-coloured, 
short,  somewhat  gibbous  at  the  base.  Fruit  black,  with  one  of  the  berries 
usually  nbortive.      Bractens  ;?,  Hnear-set.accons.      Peduncles  2.fl.>ui-nil 
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(Don*g  MUJ.,\). -Hfi.)     A  shrub,  b  ^^ 

native  i»f  Tartiiry,  und  growing'  to 
the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1758,  and  flowcri 
in  April  und  May. 

•  L.  t.  2  aibiflora  Dec.  Prod.,  iiK 
p.  335.;  L.  pyreniiicu  IVU/d. 
Bmtmz,^  p.  181.  —  Flowers 
and  fruit  white. 

•  L.  /.  3  rubrlflom  Dec,  1.  c. ;  L. 
grundiHorum  Lodd.  Cat,;  L. 
libfricu  Hnrtui.  rr  Pert.  Ench.  —  Flowers  tcad 

frtjit  red. 

m  L.  i.4  luica  Lodd.  CiU.  htta  yullowish  flowers  and  yellow  fruit* 

1^  L.  t.  &  iatifoUa  Lodd.  Cat.  has  broad  leaves. 
Cufturcy  if  r.  Thi*  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  EuropcAn  dhnibs,  and  one 
of  I  he  few  which  grow  in  the  open  ^.irdens  of  Petersburg  and  Stockholm, 
wtthont  protection  during  winter,  it  Howers  about  Petersburg  m  June,  and 
aliout  London  in  April,  having  begun  to  put  out  its  leaves  in  Januory.  In 
Siberia,  Pallas  infonn*  us,  the  berries,  though  bitter,  nauseous,  and  purgative, 
are  eaten  by  the  common  people.  The  wood,  which,  when  deprived  of  it* 
hirk,  is  beautifully  veined,  ia  uHed  for  walking-flticks ;  and  the  (daiit  being 
frequented  by  the  MeUx;  vcsicatorius  L.  (C&niharh  veHicatorin  GcoJ".)^  that 
insect  is  collected  from  it  for  the  apothecaries.  In  British  gardcnti,  the  plant 
is  very  common,  and  it  is  valued  for  lU  early  leafing  and  flowering.  It  will  jjrow 
in  any  soil,  and  almost  in  siny  Kituatiofi.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuimig^ 

•  17.  L.  (t.)  m'gra  L.     The  hhck'fruUcd  Honeysuckle. 

Itmammmta.    C^nftf&Dum  r^lculn  Imp*.  FL  Ft,,  S.  p.  tkS  ;  Cti«niiBt»riiMi*  nigra  IMort    ft.   ittP,, 
Bt^rmJUgt.    Jaoi.  Au't.  t-  31i  i  Schmidt.  TUunL.t.  lia  ;  OcM,,  Aw,  97-  t  R  fl4K 

Sjicc.  Ckar.,  Jf-c.     Erect.      Lcavea  oval-oblong,  or  elliptic,  on  short  jietioles, 
rather  villous  when  youn|;,  but  nearly  glabrous  in  the  adult  state.     Pedun* 
cles  2-flotvcre«l,  clonpnied,  shorter  than   the  leaves.     Conjlla  reddifth,  and 
pubescent  on  the  outsidL-,  but  whitish  on  the  inside.    Uraclcas  4,  unilcr  the 
ovaries ;   the  two  outer  one*  lanceolate,  and 
®^^  the  inner  quadrifid.      Berries  black,  globose, 

joined  togetlier  at  the  side.  (iAwV  Jl/i/V,, 
lii.  p.  149.)  A  Nhrub,  from  3  ft.  to  i  ft.  hiph  ; 
a  native  uf  middle  Europe,  hi  suludpine 
woods,  ax  in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
8ile«iia,  Piedmont,  &c.  It  wa»i  introduced  in 
I.'j97,  and  flowers  from  March  to  May.  It  h 
of  the  easiest  culture  and  propagation  in  any 
coiiinion  Ai:>iL  The  |}liint  in  tnellorticultiinil 
Society's  (larden  wua,  in  1835,  after  beiag  seven  years  planted,  5  ft. high. 

m  L.  K  //.)  N.  t  MiN|MM^/fonr ;   Xyl^steum  campttniUcinnn  Lodd.  Cab.t 
t.  \HOl.i   nnd  our^f.  813, 8 If. ;  has  the  flowers  beU-«littpod. 

8.  L.  (t.)  cima'ta  Af'tiM.     The  ciliated-ZwiW  Uoneyauckle. 


rntkm      MtihL  ('•!  ,  f 
Mil  not  uft.ln  ,    i 
CAflr.,    iff.       El  I  ' 

rilloun  beneath  in  the  youn«  nuitc. 
ovate,  three   times  shorter  than  the 


*CHIy  9L  p.  44N, 
.  L  UUrica  MteAt.  Ft.  Amur.,  \ 

(ordiite,   thin,  ciliated, 

I       Bract  ens  ^» 

i  si  met.    Corolla 
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hluiiilj^  •ipurred  at  the  base;  with  nUorU  noarl)/  cquaJ,  lobes.  Berries  dis. 
tiiict»  red,  divaricate.  Flowers  while,  with  a  tiiige  of  red  or  ^cllov%  ;  tulie 
ventricosc  above ;  limb  with  short  acute  segments ;  style  protruded. 
(Don's  MUL^  iit.  p. 448.)  A  shm!»,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  high,  a  native  of 
North  Americu,  on  luountains  aiiiun^  rocks,  in  rich  soils ;  from  Canoda  to 
Virginia,  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  Saskatchawan.  It  was  introduced 
in  1824,  and,  in  British  gardens,  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  of  cho 
easiest  culture  in  any  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  whltc^ 
flowered  variety  mentioned  by  Pursh,  is  said  to  be  'acciniuni  alburn. 

«  19,  L.  PYRENAicA  L.    The  Pyrenean  Honeysuckle. 

.    Lin.  iip,,  p.  248. ;  Dec,  Prod.,  4.  p.  335.  j  Don'i  MiU.,  a  p.  ♦•&. 

Cbprir&ltum  pyrcnUicum  Lam.  FU  l>.,a  p.56&  :  Xyl^teum  pjrtenftictini  IViirm.  imti., 
aw. 

iipec.  Ckar.t  S^c  Glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  olwvate-lanceolate,  acute,  glaucous 
l>eneath.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracieav  ohloug^ 
linear,  foliaceous.  Flowers  almost  regidar.  Berries  globose,  distinct* 
Corolla  white,  twice  the  size  of  that  of  L.  Xyl6stcuin,  funnct-sha|>cd. 
Limb  5>cleft»  flat ;  with  eqmil,  ovate,  obtuse  segments.  (Dons  Af ill.,  m. 
p.  44H.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4-  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  native  af 
the  Pyrenees,  on  calcareous  rocks,  iu  expoiicd  situations.  Introduced  in 
1739,  and  flowering  in  May,  A  very  hardy  shrub,  of  easy  culture,  and 
frfxfuent  in  collectionB, 

•  20.  L.  PLNi'cEA  Shns.     The  crimson^o«'<T«f  iloncymckle. 

t^tmnflaUfm,    8imi  Bot.  M i«..  t  S*«L  ;  Dec  Prod,. *.p.SS6., 

Dvi'ii  MilL  3  p^  i48. 
^inoiHfmr.    8ynii*orlcArpo«  purt 
J^Kgravfnfit.     BoL  M*g.,  L  9169.  i 


S15 


infeeuc  Smt. 

and  our^.  815. 

Spec.  Char.^  i^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate 
at  the  base,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfiaccs. 
Peduncles  axilUu-y,  and  almost  terminal,  2- 
flowcrcd,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Tul)€  of 
corolla  rather  gibbous  at  tlie  base  :  segments  of 
corolla  nearly  etjual,  irregularly  arnuigcd,  'S  one 
w^ay  an<l  2  another.  Berries  tiistinct  ?  Flowers 
deep  red,  or  crimson.  Leaves  sometiiiiCii  three 
iu  a  wliorl  on  the  young  shoots.  (Don't  AfiU.^ 
•ii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  «  ft.  to  4  ft.  Introduced  in  1B22,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May, 


A  2L  L.  Xylo'istei  3tt  L.     The  boiiy-woodei],  or  upright,  Fljf  Honeysuckle. 

tdentifltatton.     LUk  St*..  2VS  ;  Dvc.  TrocL,  4.  p.  ^iHn.  :  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  ««. 

^Homimet.      C»\yt\fl>Uutu  Uumetbruiu    I^m.  Fi.  Pr.,  .1  p.  3(77. ;   Xyl^teuiu  duBteU>ru«n  Mmmek 

Man.,  p.  5oa 

EngfVtliutt.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  916. ;  Fl.  Grscc.,  t.  !23.i  CEd.  Fl.  D»ii,.,  t  ROa  i  Ou  Hem.  Axb.,t  pk  1^ 
t!a». ;  Rlr   Mnn.  \tt,  K.  lai  ;  Mill.  Irnn  ,  1(57.  f.  1.  and  ourjj^f.  Blrt. 

Spec.  Chnr.f  Src,  Erect,  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  pctiolatc,  soft.  Pe- 
duncles 2  flowered,  shorter  llian  the  lfave>s,  Bracteas  hairy,  double  j  the 
two  outer  oncb  lanceolate,  spreading;  inner  a  .small  concave  scale  under 
each  germ.  Berries  ovai,  distinct,  1-ccltcd,  fj-secded.  Flowers  small,  creaun- 
co1oured«  downy.  Calyx  of  3  obtuse  lobes.  Berries  scarlet.  (Don*t  JlfiJE/,,  iii. 
p,  449.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.,  flowering 
in  July  J  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  of  **  little  beauty,  and  no 
known  utility,  diough  common  iu  plantations."  It  is  a  native  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  to  CQucn.su9,  in  thickets,  hedc«s 
and  rocky  places,  and  by  the  aides  of  woods.  It  has  been  found  in  a  Kw 
situations  m  Britain,  but  is  a  verj-  doubtful  native.  Linnicus  says  that 
it  makes  excellent  hedges  in  a  dry  soil ;  that  the  clear  parts  between  the 
joints  of  the  shoots  arc  used,  in   Sweden,  for  toliacco-pij>es ;  and  that  the 
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wood,  being  extreoiely  hard,  makes  teeth 
for  rakes,  &c.  Omelin  tnlbrnis  us  that 
the  Russians  make  au  cmpyrciiinatic  oil 
from  the  wood,  which  ihcv  recommend  for 
cold  tumours  and  chronic  rnuns.  Animais 
seldom  touch  the  leaves.  In  hard  weather 
birds  eat  the  berries,  which  are  reputed 
to  be  purgative  and  emetic.  (Martt/n^t 
MUi.)  According  to  Pallas,  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil  is  prepared  from  the  branches 
when  )oujig  ;  and  the  wood,  wliich  is  cx> 
tremcly  bard,  and  fields  oiily  in  beauty 
to  L.  tacirica,  is  u^ed  for  walking-sticks. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  inha> 
bituntif  of  British  shrubberies,  having  been 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  since 

1683  J  but,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  recofii-  ip^  816 

mended  for  \t&  beauty,  in  a  country  pos- 
sessiog  such  an  extensive  ligneous  flora  as  we  have  in  Britain.  in  the 
colder  part*  ofEurope,  about  Stockholm  and  Petersburg,  for  example,  it 
is  Miluablc,  because  it  endures  the  severest  winters.  In  the  En^liisli 
garden,  or  rather  park,  at  Munich,  it  is  planted  in  mosses  auil  groups,  along 
with  other  mafkscs  and  groups  of  ("oraus  &lba,  SiAix  viteUina,  and  riburuutn 
r/pulua ;  and,  in  the  winter  tiuic^  the  whitish-crey  bark  of  its  shoots  con- 
tra«ta  finely  with  the  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  bark  of  the  other  spcctcit. 
Varietit*. 

m  L.  X,  2  leueoc&rpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  33d.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  i.  p.  52.,  has 
white  berries. 

B  L.  X,3 xatUAocarpa  Dec,  1.  c,  N.  Du  Ham., I.e., has  the  berries  ycUow. 

B  L.X.4  melanoearpa  Dec,  1.  c.,  Bauh.  Pin,,  p.  4^1.,  has  black  bcrrico. 

•  22,  L.  FLExro'sA  Tkunb.    The  fleAibIe-»/ctM»wrri  Houeysucklc. 

/dM/HtMMmv,    Thunb.  In  Liu.  Traru..  2,  p.  33(1,  i>ut  t^ 

ajfimmifma,     L.  algtm  TAmnA.  fl.  Jap.,  \i.  V9.,  bmt  not  o 

Sp^,  Ckar^i  i|c,     Etcc^  twimchod     Branchct  very  riJluu*  »l  ttu- 
on  thort  pHiolet,  gitfaraw  t  pdliulei  vilkxjf  ^  nervn  of  )r«ve.  i      . 
■liDosI  MMile.    Bcrrfw  gkAiMe,  cUbraiML    Sugau  tinuMn,     i.^^!*-*  Mmnti 
ant*  the  «oMl!le«L  Peduiwla  hwjlj  a  Uat  loog .    Be  met  dUilinrt,  air«t«,  mu 
MUlf  l\La.*»)     A  flhruli.  ffttvlac  to  tiM  belcbt  ar  Itom  i  n.  £»  S IL, •  B«ll««  «r 
waa  iutniuooA  in  IKK,  and  flowcn  ni  June  *ad  July. 


nor   Kvt;    f)oD'«  lUtl,  3>  «.  M 


Iter, 


a.  J£ttrdff  Sprcia  of  Lonicer%  httltm^ng  to  the  I>itinon 


<#r 


£,  MVMs  PalL.  LkI.  FL  Rom.  Att.  UK,  L  Its.,  U  •  aia«|«#  «r  a»Hte.  gSM^to  Ite  b^^  ^  ftft 


C,  Brrriet  either  ditfinrt  nr  Jtdnrrl  lofni-thrr,  C«ratt» 
Erect  buahtf  Sfiruhi.  —  Cm    '  ' 

«Mi(NM  tide  itiibe  talc. 

.■  23.  L.  iFivoLCCiiA^TA  BanlM      The 

Sp£c.Cftat,,^c.  Erect,  tkwmkmm 
pedu\ate,  incmbniiiout,  hmet  «id 
ftxilbrv,  2 — 34Utw9roL    liiium  4 1  ^o  «i 

obtHMTUUto.  ut  If  n^li  wiilea^^hnf^  dotftv^  «iA  M 
pubesc*  kmm  im  tkm  mg 
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high,  native  of  North-west  Ajuerico,  between  lat.  54^  and  64^  (but  fw**- 
bnbly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Sa-skatchawan) ;  thence  to  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains.     It  was  introdut^  in  1624,  and  flowers  in  May, 

a.  Httrd%f  Specitt  of  Lonkcm  brionginfi  to  the  Ditnshn  CujtAdntfut  of  the 
Section  Xi/I6stcum,  wAich  nrc  not  tfH  intruduced, 

L.  gibldta  WblkL.  X]rl6<tfuii  tncKicftnum  It.  It.  et  KuntA,  b  a  nntivc  of  Mr&lca.  ko  wooAi,  •Itb 
lh«  cnrollA  fcarlct 

L.  Sfocmlim*  Dec,  U  gibMlm  Mac   .7  V,;..-.  i*   i  haiivc  -»(  Mlxum.  r^rv  mnrU    aihnl  to  Vkt 

t>fr«?p(Un|f  i|K>ci«,  but  diffkn  in  thcciir<  'i  colmit. 

IKTnianciit,  and  Jagged,  with  the  bract  i  s  nuffir 

L.  Udetwuni  K*ckKA.,Don'$  Mfft.,  •  tnwlu- 
rr^ta,  m  hanfly  to  be  dUtingutihabtc  trout  it 


D.  Berries  two  an  each  Peduuctc^  Joined  toiretficr  vt  one,  iclitrh   m    't  :  ,  , 

at  the  Apex.     Erect  branching  Shruhi. — Istkiv  Adnn*^ 

tkarUfOUon.    A   name,  the  origin  of  which  i»  unknown,  crot^oycd  by  AiUuftjti  to  iic*%ualie  u^lt 
dlvlaimi  ol  the  geitui 

•  84.  L.  ALn'oENA  /f.     The  alpine  Honeysuckle* 

Sp.,  S48.  ;  Dec,  Prod.,  ♦.?.*}&:  Don'i  Mill,  i  p  iW 


Chprifblmm  alplnum  Lam.  Fl  Ft. 
'ttika  alplgcim  SSrck. ;  Jtica  hic'uU  Atarnch 


Amtnm  Borck. ;  Uica  liicula  MixncK\  Xyloatcum  alptgvnum 
alplgcna  DiUarb.  i  Cherry  Woodbine:  HcckenklrKhe,  Oer. 
£ngra¥inKi.    Jaoq.  Fl.  Auat,  t  fi7l. ;  N,  Du  Ham..  1. 1.  la  :  Mill. 
Icon.,  t  J(j7,  £  1.  i  Loh  Icon  ,  t  J73.  j  and  cmr  figt.  8S0,  Wl. 

^55pcr.  C'Aar.,  Src.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  or 
eHi|>tic ;  acute,  glabrous,  or  pubescent,  on  very 
ahort  petioles,  rather  ciliated.  Pediincles  2-flow- 
ercd,  shorter  than  thu  leaver.  Corolla  gibbous 
at  tlie  hoiie,  and  greenish  yellow  tinged  with  red 
OT  purple.  Berries  red,  and  of  the  size  and  ap* 
pearancc  of  those  of  a  cherry;  whence  it  is  called 
cherry  woodbine  bv  Johnson.  Leaves  large. 
{lyonU  MUL/til  p. '449.)  A  ahrnb,  from  3  ft. 
to  5  ft.  high»  »  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe^  in  subalpine  places  ami  mountains.  Intro- 
duced in  159(1,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
One  oftheoldeist  and  hardiest  of  our  shrubs,  and 
of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture. 

Variety, 

*  L.  a.  2  fibirica  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  336.  ;  L. 
sibirica  Vest  in  Barm,  et  Schu/t,  Stftt.,  5. 
n-  259.  —  Lower  leaves  rather  cordate. 
Peduncles  thickened  a  little  nnder  the 
flowers,  A  native  of  Siberia ;  and,  like 
most  other  varieties  of  trees  imd  shrubs, 
nutivcs  of  tiic  west  of  Europe,  intligenous 
lo  8iberi:i,  roniing  into  leaf  niul  flower,  a 
N\tt'k,  or  fiiore,  tarlier  than  the  spccieft. 


^aprif{>lJum  alpigtMium  G*rtn.  Fnu^^  %.  p.  |.-«; 


ft^n 


^n 


Sj)tr,  Char.^  if-c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acjirc  ftt  both  end*,  gluucous  beneath^ 
rather  villous  on  l)oth  siirfuces,  und  sometimes  rounded  ut  the  biise.  Pe- 
duncles 2-flowcred,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corollas  greenish  yellow. 
Berries  joined,  of  a  i  edtlish  orange  colour.  The  epidenniB  l'alli>  from  the 
branches.  (D(m*s  AT///,,  iii.  p.  450.)  A  shrub,  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  high;  a  native  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  introduced  in  181^.  Obviously  a  variety  of  the  prc> 
ceding  species. 

•  26.  L.  OBLONGiFO^UA  Htxtk,     The  oblong-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

UmifhaUam.  HodL  n.  Bur.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  SM.  L  loa  ^  Don'*  Mill.  3.  p,  iSCk 
AftHtf^mu.  XfMvteuni  obkMifirotlum  OWd^'  in  Edtn  Phif.  Jottrn.,  G.  f  S38. 
MmgnaimgM.    Hook.  FL  Bor,  Amcr ,  1   t  IW. ;  and  our/;.  dSS. 

kSpec.  CAar.f  ^c.  Erect,  Leaves  oblong,  or  oval, 
clothed  with  velvety  pubescence  beneath.  Pe- 
duncles elonoated,  erect.  BrBCtea«  obsolete. 
Tube  of  corolla  Imirv,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  one 
side.  Linib  unecpial,  deeply  2-1  Ipped;  the  upper 
lip  4-toothcd,  and  the  lower  one  nKirly  entire. 
Berries  joined  in  one,  which  in  bi-uinbilicate  at  the 
top,  bluish  black  in  the  dried  state,  and  abi)ut  the 
size  of  a  pea.  (Doh*»  MUL^  iii.  p.  450.)  A  slirub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  h.  or  more,  native  ot 
North  America^  in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  itt  tlu' 
8t,  Lawrence,  about  Montreal,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  of  the  western  partti  of  the  state  of  >ew 
York.  It  was  introduced  in  \H2liy  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  (rarden. 


/Jemti/tciifhn 

DH«rt.  h   I 
Led.  F\.  Hato  > 


I  27.  L.  c^erl'lea  L.    The  hluc-ftrrnul  Honeysuckle, 

rtn  sp,  *,in  ,  n<r  rrrnt .  t  ^  *w  ,  noi.%  Mm ,  '>  i-  1*31 


M^lca 

J7.  ; 


Ait  111.,  t  IJI. ;  and  our  Jigt  rrcj,  (jvt. 

Spec.  Char,,  J^c.    Erect.    Leaves  oval->4>blong,  ciliated,  stiiHsh,  densely  clothetl 
with  put^scence  while  voung.    Peduncles  short,  2-flowercd,  reflcxed  in  tlie 

fructiferous  state.     Bracteas  2,  subulute,  longer  than  the 

ovorifu     Tube  of  corolla  glabruun,  short,  gibT)ou8  on  one 

side   at   the   base  j    lohc>i   of    limb   iihort,   nearly  equal. 

B'  ly  joined  in  one,  which 

if>\  ■  «{c  at  the  iinex.  Flowers 

greeuiAli   yellow,  tubular.     Berries 

elliptic  or  jglobosc,  dark  blue,  and 

covered  with    a    kind    of    bloom. 

Bttfk  of  youiig    shoots    purplish. 

There  is  no  dim?rcnre  Iwtween  the 
American  and  European  plants  of  thi*  species.  ( Don*i  Mill,,  3.  i>.  450.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft, ;  native  of  Europe, 
in  France,  Swityerlanil,  AuNtria,  &c.,  on  the  inouutuinft ;  throughout  the 
wiKKly  country  of  Briti>ih  N-nth  Aiunira,  iHi.f  n^  (xa  nn  Int.  rwi^  to  the 
inountaiuH  in  the  wexf,  Lubr  ;\nd  Hudson'.s  Bay;  in 

the  state*  of  New  York,  Ma  j  »inp)sliirc;  iind  of  Siberia 

4  X 
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aud  Kamtschatka. 

April. 


It  was  introduced  in  1629»  aod  flowers  tn  March  mid 


•  )iH.  L.  (c.)  ujtiBNTJ^'Lis  Lam.    The  Oriental  Honeysuckfe. 

UftiftcaUtm.    Lam.  EHcL.  t  |>.  731.  i  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  397.  i  Oieb.  FL  Ikur.  ct  ftat»t>L.  Kd  «K  i 

Oou^f  MILL.  3.  p.  46a 
^rmm^rnes.     U  ondillci  fttf.  A  Jtbtc.l.  p.  57. ;  L.  CsHtlea  GIU«i  /tin.,  1.  p.  493.,  ejr  .^OL  ;  Ch^ 

m*rtts«u]i ortgntilli ftmrtlMti  Tomim.  Cot, p. 4i, 

;^e,  C/wir,,  Src,  Ertct,  Leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate, ««»«, 
quite  entire,  smoothish,  pe^lunclcs  2-flowcred)  shorter  than  the  lenv«s. 
firucteas  ^,  setaceou!$.  Berries  joined  in  one,  didymous  and  bi<unit>ilicate  at 
the  aoex,  lO-seeded.  Berries  black  (Lam,,  Bieb.jttlark  blue  (Pa//.).  Leaves 
stiffisn,  veiny,  larger  than  in  L.  cffirijlea.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  (IJon*M 
Mm.f  ill,  p.  4^.)  A  shrub,  grow^ing  to  the  height  of  firom  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ; 
native  of  Iberia  and  Asia  Minor,  in  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  18^5, 
and  flowers*  from  April  to  June.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Hackney 
arboretum,  it  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding  sort. 

■  29.  L.  iBE'aiCA  Bicb, 


EUl^SttSt.    Blcfb.  Cent  Fl.  Ru.^  1. 1.  U.  ex  SuppL 


The  Georgian  Honeysuckle, 
;  Slev.  Uin.  8oc  UQte.,3.p.  2»7.  $  Dec.   ProiL,  4l 
ticum  BM,  Cent  Pi.  Mar,,  1.  I  la.  «■  Sufpt-n  ^^^  I'^M.  Cirt,,  ed.  IKK 


Bictx  Ft.  Taut.,  and  Supol.  SUS. 
Don*!  MllL,  a  p,  45a 
IWr 


Spec.  CAar,^  c^^-.  Erect.  Leave*  petiolate,  cordate,  roundish^  tomentOM*  or 
pubescent.  Peduncles  2-flowcred,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  firacteaa  oft>- 
long,  ciliated.  Berries  joined  together  to  the  middle, globose.  CoroUaa  ludd, 
of  the  foru)  of  tho&e  of  L«  alpigena.  Ovarium  tooientO!>e.  Berries  blood- 
coloured.  Leaves  like  those  of  Colone^ster  vulguris.  ( IJon't  AfiU.,  iii. 
p.  4^.)  A  slirubf  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  fl.  to  4  ft. ;  tuutive  of 
Georgia,  about  Teflis.  It  was  introduced  in  1824.  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  ^ 

a.  Hardy  Specict  of  the  Gcnut  Lonkcr^  belon^mg  to  the  Dititwi,  hSktt  oftkr 
Section  Xylosteum,  not  yet  tRtroduced^ 

L.  Web&ikoa,  WiUL  {Dee,  Prod.,^  p  ;33& ;  Rofk  lUutt.^  p.  SSK)  k  «  IMtl««or  the  Bm*  IM^ 
la  Slrin^gur,  wiUi  live  bjibit  of  L.  «lpf«nuL 

L.GoiNmAna  WaU.  {Dec  Prod.,  ^SSJ.)  Ij  a  natire  ot  Sinnore.  to  tbc.Eutt  lodtot.  amd  to  MMrtt 
■IHed  to  L.  alptgena.  ^ 

L.  tMgiuimiia  WiilL  (Amt.  Prod.,  4.  p.  337)  U  •  tiAtire  of  Kc;>al,  with  tlie  braaeiMB  imUi^  tm 
Ihc  learc*  16  line*  long,  and  4  Imn  broad.    CcroUa  pale. 

Some  oUier  tpeda,  not  »ul!ici4.>ii(ly  known,  but  pfccuiBcd  to  be  huiij.  nolif  a  of  ilie  Bad  Intim 
and  of  CblU,  me  wiunecatcil  in  Uou't  MiUer  aitd  Royle'a  UtelraMmM,  tu  wlmJi  we  t€ta  th*  ryriuM 
coUcctor, 

Genus  V. 


BYMPHORICA'RPOS  DUL    Thk  St.  Pbtbr's  Woet.  Xm.  i%i«. 

Pentandria  Monog^nia. 

idtiHlfiM4*im.    Dill.  Qth..  p  571, ;  JuM.  Gen.,  p.  911. ;  Mamch  Meth  ,  p^  SOB,  i  Dec  P)r«d..  4.  n.  SBl  t 

DonVMilL.ap,451. 
aufmmumet.    SjmiriMVlcirp*  AVc*.  £ik7)iv.  p.  SSa  i  Symphbiia  Pen.  Emdk.^  2.  fk  n4  j  4llM4tfci» 

mSi,  JUL JL   iMWlwra  ip  Lfm. 
ilDifcxXwi    FfeDBMMAo'ro  to acctuttulaie. ai)d  larpot,  fkult ^  qteciea  bearing  the  Irvtl  te  craapa. 

Hew  tt  oMalMd  Uwnamc  of  St.  Peter's  Wort  we  hare  not  been  able  to  aacextatak 

Description^  Sfc,  Bu&hy  deciduous  shrubs,  of  the  ea;!iiest  culture  in  <vMrBHm 
garden  soil,  and  readily  hicreased  by  suckers,  which  tlicv  throw  up  in  ftbim* 
dance.  Price  of  plants,  m  London,  from  6{/.  to  li.  each;  at^lliiyUer,50  ceafts  ; 
and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

•  1.  8.  vulga'kis  Michx.     The  common  St,  Peter's  Won, 

Michx  FL  Bor.  Amer..  1.  p.  100.  i  Dec.  Prod  ,  4.  p  339  ;  Don't  MilL.  &  p.  «&l. 
I^ni»ra  SymphoricArpw  Lin,  Sa.,^B.iS,  p«rTlfl6ra  De^f.  CjO.  ;  %iBpbMa  eaaSlHW^ 
EtuA,  1   p  S14.  ^  Srmpbbria  ckHDCiAca  Pmrak  PL  Amer,  Semt.y.  Itt. 
Schnidt  BaunL,  1 113.  i  DilL  EUlu,  t  ?m  CSaOL  i  Hofl  AdsClSR.  f  ■Adour^.M^ 


CHAP.  LXIII.       r'APRIPOtlA'CEE.       «YMPHOniCA'RPOS. 


Spec,  Char,,  ^c^  Flowers  disposed  in  axdlary  capitate  clusters,  conipoiM>d  of 
nearly  sessile  racemules.  Corolla  M^hict*.  Berries  retl,  nhc  of  hempaeed  ; 
but,  in  America,  according  to  Pursh,  the  flowers 


are  small,  red  and  yellow,  and  the  berries  nur- 
ple.  Branches  brown,  smooth.  Leaves  eili|j- 
tic  ovttte,  obtuse,  i^laucous,  and  pubescent 
beneath.  The  berrieA  arc  numerouH,  and  ripen 
in  winter,  (Doh*s  A/t//.,  iii.  p.  4^1.)  A  ahrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  6ft.; 
native  of  Virginia,  C!arolina,  and  Pennsylvania, 
in  Mindy  dry  fields.  It  was  introduced  in  J 730, 
and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

[il  S.  V.  5?  fnlii*  wirv^a/w,  S,  ffloiuerJlta  ftiliis 
vari<i^ti8    Lftdd.    CaLy  naa  the   lenves 
finely  variegated  with  green  and  yellow. 
; 


S8d 


«.  8.  RACBMoNitts  Aftrhjf,    The  riicemoac'jiowrrcd  St.  Pctcr*8  Wort,  or 

Snotoberry, 

t4tm»^ficMiam.    ITlcht.  H.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  107.  i  D«e.  Prod.«  4.  &  flftt  Oon'i  MltL,  1  p.  4/i1. 
AwMMmnra.    SflBfiltoJi  ramn6**  Fur»k  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  L  p.  IdS. ;  a  feucocAfpK  J/erl 
mrngrm^trngB.    fM.  M«g,.  l  2SI I  ;  LoJ»l  ^^.^L  C*b.,  t  HO.  ;  wxl  ourj^r-  «98L 

Sjrec,  Char.t  <$••?.  Flowers  disposed  in  nearly  tcnninal,  loose* 
interrupted  racemes,  which  are  often  leafy.  Corolla 
densely  bearded  inside.  Style  and  stamens  enclosed. 
Leaves  fflaucous  beneath.  Corolla  rose-coloured.  Berries 
large,  wntte.  This  is  a  fine  shrub,  very  conituon  in  our 
gardens,  taisily  known  bvits  large  white  berries,  and  Atnall  886 
retl  flowers.      The  S,  elongata  and  8.  heteroph^lla  Presl 


in  Nerh,  Harnkr,  which   were  collected    al>out   Nootka 
8ound,  do  not  differ  from  this  species,  in  which   tfte 
lower  leaves  are  sometimes  deeply  sinuated.  (Dont  Mili., 
iii.  p.  451.)    A  shrub,  growing  u>  the  height  of  from  I.  ft.  to  8  ft.;  native  of 
North  America, on  mountains  near  Lake  Mlsft.  '        i  lie  banks  of  ihe 

Missouri;  in  Upper  Caniwln  it  is  abundant  n  hawan,  onthc 

bwika  of  the  Columbia,  and  ut  Pugct*s  Sound  arxi  ^ootki  >oiind,  north-west 
coast.  It  was  introtluc-ed  in  I  HIT,  ami  Howcrw  from  July  to  September.  The 
flowers  arc  succeeded  by  white  frnii,al>out  the  size  of  a  large  black  currant, 
but  elliptical  in  form,  which  remain  on  the  bush  even  after  the  leaver* 
have  dropped,  and  nislce  a  very  fine  nn'"  'irmirp  In  small  gardens,  this 
nhrub  in  rather  troublesome,  from  tlie  r  ickers  it  throws  up  from 

the  roots  ;  but,  as  its  flower*  tire  much         _  -  r  by  bees,  and  its  berries 

are  excellent  food  for  came  (See  CnnL  Mng.^  ix.  p,  fjOf.,  and  x,  p.  43?.), 
thet  habit,  when  it  is  planted  for  these  purjM>ses,  is  found  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise.  For  gardens,  it  might  I  to  eraftiton 
Lonkera  Xyldsteimi,  or  >tom6  aUie<l  species  of  Mill  i.  &  grafted, 
standard  h^,  it  would  form  a  vci^'  elegant  small  trci;^ 

App.  i.     Hardy  Speciex  of  Stpnphoric6rpos  not  yet  introduced. 


the  vsodjr 


OOttOtn   iMtVNC 

noMtrb  or  %hu 
mjK  **  Aownt  thi- 
■lll«d«o«Mapseic 
tmmy  ciMMgtt  dlftt«sn)il>4 

I  SflMW  Ml' 


f«ort»  Ff  rtftr  4m^r,,  V  *v,}  \%n  nurirr  ot  tlrtUAh  North  Ama1e«,  In 
M*  ■  '      *         ■     1  '  r  u»«  aatnc  of  wolfb«»y.    l>r. 

'r>  a.  raRmAnMi  antf  JSr  W.  J. 


I   •UtnoMi.'' 

<tir<r-rUli«  sriHUHb 

•bnib  Uurt,  tn 

other  panirul.i 

f"  \illiv»lol  {«r  ttjtm  itara  In  Ujc  »airir  g»nJ«i,  tlirj  w»njlil  Im  ralucrd  tu  Jrw  tlian  lr,.ir 

«i  <uiab«r. 
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AROORETUKI    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


FART  U|» 


Genus  VI. 


LEYCESTE  R/J  Wall. 


The  Leycbsteri*.    Lm.  Sytt,  Pentki 
Monogynia. 

FUnt  lUr.  AiUU-.i  pu  51.  t.  ISO,  ;  De 


tJftttifi^'-''-"      ^'''-"   -  Hmib.FI,  IncL^S.p.  ISL 

Drf^tui:  '   WjilUch  lifter  hit  friend  hilliam  Ijrytcjtct,  romcrly  clii«f 

|ii1bt4^.^  ...- -  ~..Sft  the  Ueng*!  Ptwidciicr  ;  •"  who,  during  *  lofig  MTies  of  rtan,  an 

rariaiM  |Mri*  v«  l^lmtluo^Un,  hu  punu«d  cverv  tinncb  of  bcvtieultufe  wiUl  a  mmiuicHMK. 
■Ml  fttOCCM,  wrilch  abiindiknUr  entitle  him  to  to&t  dirtlnclioo." 

Drscrtfttwn,<Src.     This  genus  appears  to  be  win  V        KctwcMrn  Capi 

liJicea',  nnil  /Piihiaccac ;  but  from  the  last  it  is  dis.  l,v  the  w 

stipulejs.  (iJoM**  MUJ.,  iii,  p.  451.)     The  only  species  Mit>\vn  is  a  shrub, 
live  of  the  f Umalayas. 


1.  L.  Fanuo'sA  WaU. 


Wall  in  Roxb.  Fl  Ind.,  1.  u  ]«l 
Bunil^  connl^t*  Puer^tri  USS. 
PUnl  Ai.  JUt,£  ttaa 


The  beautiful  Leycestcria. 

;  Dec.  Prod.  4.  |h  J38L  ;  Otrn'm  MU 

h27 


S.  1^ 


Detcriptiont  ^c.  A  large,  ram- 
blinc,  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  the  highest  mountains  which 
surround  the  vulley  of  Nepal; 
and  of  much  more  northerly 
situations,  towards  Oossainthan, 
at  elevations  of  between  6000  ft, 
and  7000  ft.,  and  even  as  high  as 
8000  ft,,  among  forests  of  pine 
and  oak.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
shrub  when  in  a  flowerini;  state, 
from  the  contrast  of  the  dee(> 
green  hue  of  its  steniaml  leaves, 
with  the  purple  colour  of  its 
large  bracteas  and  its  berries.  It 
was  introduced  into  British  gar- 
dens in  1 8ii4,  and  it  flowered  soon  T%^"^^^W  ■  .Jyi 

afterwards  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Alien  and  Rogers,  at 
Battcrsea,  whence  specimens 
were  sent  to  the  Jate  Mr.  Sweet, 
and  to  Mr.  ft.  Don.  It  is  a 
nviTibling  shrub,  with  the  genera!  #^*'Sjjt^i(l51  gi 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle ;  VNd^lKp^  ^ 
ami  it  will  probably  prove  sonie- 

what  tender  in  this  country;  but,       ^*^^e;^\.   M  \    \ 

as    it    is   easily   propagated    by  'wS  \ 

cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it 
pro<hices  in  abundance,  a  stock 
of  plants  H'ight  easily  be  kept  in 
readiness  to  provide  for  acci- 
dental losses.  Trained  agjiiuM 
a  conservnttve  wall,  it  would 
have  u  splumlid  dJect  in  uiiltiin  n . 
There  arc  voung  plants,  raised  in  J8;i6,  from  Nepal  secxis,  in  the  Horticoltiinil 
Society's  Garden. 


A 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

OF    THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    ORDER    RVBIAH^EJE. 

This  order  incluflc»  agrcat  number  of  gcnem;  but  there  is  only  oneof  ihesc 
that  coittains  anj^  ligneous  speciea  truly  hardy  in  British  gardens. 

Genus  I. 


CEPHALA'NTIIUS  L.  Tub  BtxTON-wooD.    Lm.  S^tt.  Tetrdndriu 
Monogynia. 

Gmnn.  FrucL,  ^l.m.;    I^m.  Ill 


ItkmMaHkm     Lin.  Owl,  No  \\\,  ««:.^..  ,.«^^.  ^  .  .-.. ,   .« ^.^  , 

^W.  -,  Hlcb   Dua.,  with  a  6g.  j  iW  Prod.,  *,p.m.,  IXmt  Mill..  Jl  u  610.  }  Lodd,  Cat.  ecL  lK3fi 

CKHMtfMk  Fron  kejtJ^e,  a  ticAd.  uid  aaiAtu.  a  Oowvr  ;  In  AlltiaioQ  to  Qit  flow 
tMMlar  hcwta. 


Jim.  M6m.  HuL, 
Lodd,  Cat.  ed.  IKf 
flowm  beiiif  dlipoacd  in 

CVy*  with  an  obvcrselv  pyramidal  tube,  and    an  angular 


Gen.  Chnr.f  ^c.         ^ 

5-toothed  limb.  CoroUo  with  a  slender  tube,  and  ii  4-cleft  limb;  tolx?9 
erectihh.  Stament  4,  short,  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  hardly 
exMrted.  Sltfle  much  exserted.  Stigma  capitate.  Fruit  inversely  pyra- 
midal, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  2 — 4-?  celled,  and  separatin>^  into 
8—*  parts;  cells,  or  parts,  I -seeded,  indchisccnt,  and  sonietiines  empty  by 
abortion.  Swd*  oblong,  terminating  in  a  little  callous  bladder.  Albumen 
Homewhat  fCartilaginous.  Embryo  inverted  in  the  albumen,  with  a  f!U|>crior 
radicle.  {Don't  MUl.^  tit.  p.  610.) —  Shnibs,  with  terete  branches.  Leaves 
opposite,  or  3  in  a  whorl. 

The  Western  Button-wood. 


I.    C.  OCCIDENT A^LIS  L. 


MnUiAcotim,    Lin. 


»on'»  Mill, 
Swaxnn  Okt 


13R.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  «.  t».&)8. 
mmvm^mti,    C.  oppMiliibUui  Mamdl  MeiA,,  p.  itH. 
AigrmfiiM^    Du  Haro.  Atbi.  1  t.  S4. ;  8chkuhr  HaiMlb,,  L  fi 
LiiTS.  i  nok.  Alok.  JS(  t.77.  t.  i.  -.  and  our  Jigt.  SS8, 8». 

Sprc,  Ckar.f  J^c,  Leaves  opix>site,  or  3 
in  a  whorl,  ovate  or  oval,  acunii- 
nuted.  Peduncles  much  longer  than 
the  bcad%  usually  by  threes  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  Petioles  rei)> 
diflh  next  the  branches.  Meads  of 
SS8 


3.  iL  6ia ;  Lod.  csL,  ea.  uaa 

t«  Flower,  Amtr, 
L  5.  U  ftvit  i  Lot*.  Ueriv  Anuit. 

829 


flowers  globular,  size  of  a  marble.  Flowers  whitish  yellow.  There  arc  varietiM 
ol  this  species  huviiig  the  bmnchlcts  iuhI  unuu-  l,•:■vr^  rlH,..,  .-lO.rousor 
downy.  (Dim^t  Am.,  lii.  p.  610.)     A  sin  „(  ,Vo„j 

«  ft.  to  H  ft. ;  ji  native  of  North  America,  I  n  inur4iy 

places.  It  was  inlrmluced  in  I7:i5,ar.d  flowcrn  in  Jnlv  and  Au^tl;r.  U  will 
gr«,w  in  common  giu-din  sod.  but  prefers  |>c^t  kept  mJint;  and  U  riroi.Mijated 
chiefly  by  seed*,  but  will  also  grow  by  cuttings  and  layen..     Ii  L  an  Inter- 

i  A    * 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FBUTICETOM. 


PART  III. 


estiiif^  shrub,  from  its  curious  round  heads  of  flowers,  and  frotn  the  latencts 
of  the  f^eason  at  wliicli  the^e  at>i>ear.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, U.  6(t. ;  at  Bollw)  Her,  I  Iranc ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

•  C.  o.  2  brar/iypoduj,  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  539.  —  Leaves  elliptiooblong, 
3  in  a  whorlj  or  short  petioles ;  petioles  3 — i  lines  long-  Tliere  are 
varieties  of  this,  witii  either  glabrous  or  downj  branrhes.  A  nattver 
of  the  north  of  Mexico,  near  Rio  de  la  Trinidad  and  Bcjar,  where  it  i 
wn8  collected  by  Berlanditr.  (Don't  Milt.^  iii.  p.  GIO.) 

Si}me  othrr  fjirdrn  of  Cepftalnntfiujt  are  dcicnbed  in  De  Ciindolle's  Prodromma 
and  Don's  AfUUr ;  but  they  are  natives  of  South  America,  the  East  Indies, 
or  China,  and  are  considered  as  requiring  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 

A  pp.  I.      Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order- 
Riibidcece, 


JUkI   r/iir /r^;.  K.lii,  ■■,  ^lnl•i.n^v,;  ;  ■  \ra~ 

O^jrt;!!,  S/iulli  i.'.-ir.hh;«,  ;ui'i   ^mm,.  ;.,,.-  ..i   :-...ii.ii  ;-<MiL-rica. 

Tlif  (»r:iiKl'(-'    Jirul    I.  ;ui.-   nriL"   ti.iin>iit*t-ic,    and    tbc  dowof* 

ralhiT  iar^;<',  |.iai.-.<-,iii,  .-.(),l   wltiiL",   u\i^,t\  with  rwJ.     Th* 

me  tlivtdui  ifjtu  nurm-iauoLrmcJica,  aiul  h  fi.v.  r.vii  Mut*  large 

Itgbl  (creon  teaveih  which  «rc  downy  bciicat '  <  par- 

tlcuUrly  ornBtiicntAl.      lu  Amvrica  it  i«t.i  '.trk, 

aiMt  WM  otigioally  )ui>iMi!ic<i  in  bctong'  to  il  <  ua  m 

the  rlinchona,  wl  'ly  rrNimblet.     Ii  i*  uiicruting 

r<rir  the  profMTtii  ,  which  partakm  of  the  came 

bittrrqiiahtin  n<  i  nrhona  ,  /\\hI  i»fiirli  ia  emptored 

•utccwAilly  In  thf  ill'viitioiii  of  thi*  .  ".'.vcn  wb'ich 

prevail  In  the  country   wIutc   it  i-  i  he  wood  li 

•oft,  and  unni  for  uic  tnthoaru.     1  ihc  |it»nt  ii 

gpncrallf    kept    in    (rrc>cn-hnu«M    or    roui-piu;    hut  it  will 

tnrivc  much  Iwttcr  il  planted  In  the  fhw  {trourul,  and  traineil 

jgalnrt  A  wall  with  a  Mfuthern  t!X{iciiure     It  rctjoim  a  ihnAf  lUuntioTl,  snd  ii 

in  A  tnixturc  of  aand  «t»i!  ^M, 

SertMJi  jwada  Comiri-  In  Jmml  Gen.  i  Dfm'i  Mill,  3.  p.  (Vd  j 
Arrt|j„t36l.j   srod   o«rj»^.  K?Mi   Lfcium  fu?  tSduni  Lin.  M 


f-  / 


h30 

to  thf  JTt  »Jn« 


LfxAuta  ]ap6al(nirn  Tk^mh,  [Iht- 


1 


-> 


fMCiculAU  IfOltT.  Coek.,  R  146.  :  IJiirhiMiflr<^T 
X)vr  .with  a  flg.;  Dr»6«!a  fcp'tida  Ski/itA.  1' 
cuce  rrutici!«a  Z)<'|ir.  wort.  Par.  \  it  a  naliTc 

other  n.iTti  of  fhi'  l-liil.  whorp  it  forms  a  bu-!  _ 

Uii   '  '<  ^mjill,  dark  grix'it, 

ah'  A  hich  ore  white  with  1  i 

will  oulrieonthesamepi.ir  i>, 

it  li  lrei,M  tigct     It  waiintroducLd  in  17 "iT, 

and  grow-'  'i'>us«,ina mixture  of  loam,  prat> 

M»d  «Mid,  I  M.'  mc*!  part  of  the  fummer. 

Ptimtmi  />.  liditi'i  AT  ,  iJarliOigiff  fcuf^ria  Rchb.  Icon.  ExoL, 
t,  II.  i  ii  a  *nu)ll,  ia:tubriiu«.  much  branch<si  «lirub,  with  the 
bruichn  rrninii,  tlctuler,  ajid  ponrtuloui,  iind  the  lenvn  tii>cAr, 
filiform,  and  oppnuitp  It  i*  a  native  of  tbe  Canary  Itlnndi, 
where  it  powi  tn  titc  h*-lght  of  S  ft, ;  and  wju  Introduced  In 
1779,  but  nai  not  yrt  flni»cr»T«l. 

PifUia  N6Wa  L.  (/);/'  ""  ■•  4/>f  t  29©.  f.  38fi.)  hai  Iweu  ■!! 
inhabitant  of  crur  Kn->  <  <■   llUK).     It   is  a   tflahrniis 

ahmb,  with  round  brA<  ill  urc'cnbh  white  flowers,  which  arc  produced  in  Jtiiir  and  Jul 

AfUhoaB4rmum  a!tk,  .^r^n^  Hefjteri  Width.    '  "*        ~      " 

Aim.,  t.  193.  f-  I. ;  I*  .1  11  sTimll  lirteiur  leavoi 

'ITie  mftHc  »i«l  ft'mAlc? 
latter  green.  Thi*  i« 
n  diHue  fiuti^iate  bush. 


'  on  ditfereot  nianta,  the  ran 
rub,  an  old  inhabitant  ofoiir 


83] 


Hart.,  t.a,  HorU  Cliff.,  I.i7- 
ocaoove,  ajid  whititti 


Juk 
PloL 


being  browniali,  ami 
there  il  fo 


a  plaoo  against  the  conservative  woll. 


uiL'tiruef!  a&  liigli  lu  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.     It 


groeD-hotuo.  * 
>  and  JulT.     It 


i^^biafnltici^m  Ait.,  Don't  Mill., a  p.  f>43.,  Jatq,  Icon.  Rar,  t  25.  j  R.  i^utic;*u  nnad^uto  Ptir--. 
U  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  i  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  pniduc»  lU  anall 
yellowish  flowers  in  Se|iteinber.  It  is  chiefl;  remarkable  for  ila  leaves,  which  are  f^oiii  2  to  fi  In  a 
whofi  i  and,  aa  it  is  somewhat  «hniW>y,  It  dewrro  a  place  ngainit  a  conaervatire  wall,  or  an  «l*y 
roekwork. 

JtoaiiMsrrfla  Jwcywinl  //.  R.rt  Ktmik  Don't  MM,,  3.  p,  480.5  B-  triphfUa  ffnrf.  ;  ItonitMtin  e«e- 
cfitea  Bot.  Hrp.,  I,  lfi(l-  j  is  a  nalivc  of  Spain,  growing  to  the  h«\gt)t  of  eft.  oi  .'tft,,  with  *eartt« 
tubular  flowers,  with  a  tube  about  9  Vmt*  long,  which  appear  from  April  to  Kovetnh«.  }t  14  a  naK 
desirable  shrub,  for  turning  out  into  beds  and  tiorder*  during  the  ■umrner  neaton,  or  Ibr  UliHiltog 
against  a  low  coiuenative  wall  There  arc  two  fortnji  of  it  in  ltnti«h  roUectiuns,  one  with  !<#»« 
tntsoh  more  ptibcsccnt  than  those  of  the  other. 


Man^tU* 


r/safiyUr* 


Chim.  et  Schlcct.,  Swl.  H.  Card.,  5t1 
Mag.,  t  3ms.,  GariL  Mag.,  ix.  p.  107.,  and  x.  238.;  is  an 
tabular  oorollai^  and  broad  deep  green  learn.     It  i*  a  1: 
Dmt  cAMonre*.  wUI  Jouittlou  sucrevd  wcU  in  the  ofwn  bu 


f%f. 
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CHAP.  LXV. 


or    THK   HALr-HAHDY  LIGNEOUS    SPECIES    OF   THB   ORDRA 
VOBEL/. I^CEJB. 


whicli  jfrnn 


" '-  tingtrniti  that  conL'^tn' 


i<.«L  A  (hrulifaf 
'  ilparaiifj,  lu  Kaii^jlit'i  LxkUc  N'urscrv,  viluLh  hja  iiot  jut  rectn»i"d  a  n&nit.', 
> UP  H II.  or  10  ft  hijtii }  iDd,  from  )t»  bitie  fiuwe/*,  fend  dtvp  gracn  lc«m,  il 
trance  ugaiott  •  wtAU 


CHAR  LXVI. 

If  ALF-HAROT    PLANTS    BRLONG1KO  TO  THE   ORDER  CAMPANULA'CEiF.. 

M*»K*iA  a^rtH  Duiport. ;  C^wpinuta  *4re«  L..  K.  fX-^  f  ■  -  '        •■      -        r    -           ,,> 

rvcrirrt«n  «u(IVuttoa«c  plant,  frri^wing  to  tho  hctftht  of  .', 

mntHtf  rcK-ka.     It  i»an  IntrrntinK  ihnib,  vhtrh  mAjr  he  <  ,  ,„ 

l»atnt|)let  mth^r  flmhy.  mitrkcd  tiy  Uw  acsr*  Irfl  by   ttit-  n\ 

Jt  crown  of  tnvc*  at  top,  and  annuj^  ilorifcniu*  bmrx'h  ;  ■) 

p«nJc1t      Lcares  A— 45  in.    Iimg,  pale    grvpii,  *hlniii|t.       i  1 1. 

i  Don*!  Mill,  M.p77±)     From  the  b*Wt  of  thu  plant,  H  I*  !       ...  _:i  .  . .„.% 

thMi  for  bclinR  trained  loa  wall ;  but  it  may  tw  tried  In  both  Huniwi*^  fo>r»  tu  U  ti^vu*  mmjO*  J^My, 
the  Inaa  of  plant*  fan  costly  be  lUptilied. 


CHAP.  LXVIf, 

OF    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE    ORDER   COMPO'SIT^. 

Geneiul  Chami'lrrulirt.  Flowers  groiipcti  in  hcjuls  ;  thow  in  wich  haul  so 
i]iii|>osed,  and  so  environed  by  an  ifivnlucre  composed  of  hractcfw,  (hat  cor- 
responds to  a  c»lyx,  as  to  ficeni  to  constitute  but  one  flower.  The  le;uling 
characteristics  of  the  separate  flowers  are  the  following  :  —  CH'ary  inferior, 
beoring  on  its  top,  in  ninny,  pnppus  of  some  kind.  Corolla  of  1  petuL 
Stamens  5,  their  anthers  connate  into  a  tu1)e.  Style  encircled  hy  the  tube; 
its  top  bifid,  the  portions  oi  it  extended  above  the  tiil>r,  Oviirv  «irh  I  <t1I 
and  I  erect  ovule,    (Limii*y*t  IfUrcni,  to  K*  S,,and  Lritr  ./ 

Composifarum^  1HS2.)    The  Kenero  of  ihi^  ortler  thai  n  u 

species  are  btit  few.  Tht?  following  clmrjicteri«lic^  of  thcuj  uic  ticnvul  chicriy 
from  LcAsing's  St/nopM,  Grru  Cmnp.  The  !5i|>cciea  arc  mostly  natives  of  Enro^ic 
and  North  America,  and  arc  all  of  the  CASicst  propagation  and  culture  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

Sr.f-rHFij'N^  Leasing.    FIowcth  biMOXtia).  Pajipun  with  ir  I, 

feathery,  and  in  a  single  row.    Rachis  <' receptacle)  v^ 
Involucre  of  many  rows  of  bracteas.     ^'      '  '    '  iiruitsi, 

of  the  south  of  Europe.     Leaves  silk> 
J7aVciiakis  R.Br.     Scxcm  dia»ciou»,  oi  t,,..  ..>  >., ,  >.  |.ii-.,  in  the 

male  flowers,  with  itn  wgnienm  in  u  single  row,  in  th<  i*,  MJth  its 

aegfrtcnts  in  *iOveral  rows;  the  coroUn  filiform.  \\.,.  ,^  J.l  sexes  arc 
not  diu'cious,  the  flowers  of  several  row»  in  the  exterior  of  the  head  are 
feomte  :  the  reit  Leasing  has  not  chani<  fc  riM-d  ;   Imi  it  w<itjM  :i|»pr:ir.  from 
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tbe  HarL  Kew,^  that  they  arc  bisexual.  Rachis  naked.  Bracc«»8  of  the 
involucre  imbncftte.  Headii  whitish,  solitary,  or  aggregatie.  Shrubs  of 
trees  or  North  America ;  tlie  young  bmncblcts,  in  many^  viscous.  Leam 
alternate,  entire,  in  most  coriaceous. 

VrA  L.  A  single  row  of  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head,  female  ;  tbe  rest 
male.  Not  any  pappus.  Rachis  bearing  brnctooles.  Involucre  of  a  saogle 
row  of  bractcas,  and  these  few.  Heads  in  a  terminal,  linear*  spike.  lieriia 
or  sliruba  of  North  America,  with  leaves  alternate  or  opposite^  wtlh  3 
ribs. 

8ANTou>f  A  L.  A  single  row  of  female  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head  ; 
the  corolla  of  each  of  these  with  a  ligula  that  is  much  shorter  than  the 
tube,  and  spreads  rayedlv.  The  rest  of  the  flowers  biseximl;  the  corolla 
tubular,  witnout  a  ligula.  Not  any  pappus.  Involucre  bell-shapeJ.  Bmctcaa 
imbricate.  Heads  borne  solitarily  at  the  tips  of  (jeduncles,  including  monj 
flowers.  Small  shrubs,  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  more  or  teas  Comeo* 
tose;  their  leaves  alternate,  cut  in  a  bipinnaie  manner. 

AKTigMX'^iA  Cass.  Flowers  in  the  head  either  all  bisexual,  or  tboae  of  a 
single  row  in  the  outUne,  females ;  the  rest  bii>exuaK  Not  any  pappus. 
Racbis  naked  or  villose.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  dry,  filmr  in  the 
margin,  imbricate.  Heads  small,  each  of  few  flowers  j  the  heads  disposed 
in  9[iike«,  racemes,  or  pyramidal  panicles.  Chiefly  herbs,  but  also  a  few 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  kinds  to  be  described  in 
this  work  have  their  flowers  partly  female  and  partly  bisexual,  as  described 
above,  and  their  rachis  naked. 

/feLicttav'sLM  Leasing.  Flowers  in  the  hm^A  either  all  bisexual,  or  with  the 
extemtU  row  of  them  female.  Pappus  with  a  single  row  of  segmental 
Rachis  without  bracteoles.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  of  \'arioua  coloun  % 
the  inner  ones  spreading  more  or  less,  and  raycdly,  about  the  head.  Hnda 
solitary  or  oje^r^te,  each  of  many  flowers.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  moat  of 
which  are  found  m  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

CiNERA^RiA  Lcuhig,  External  flowers  of  the  head  female;  with  liguhite 
corollas,  spread  raycdly.  The  rcAt  bbexual,  and  their  corollas  tunular. 
Pappus  with  its  segments  in  sevcnd  rows.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  filmy 
in  the  margin,  in  one  row.  Rachis  flat,  without  liracteas.  Heads  in 
corymbs.  Flowers  yellow.  Herbs  or  small  8hri)l>s,  of  the  Cape  of  tiood 
Hope.  The  one  snecics  that  we  have  to  describe  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  variously  cut  in  a  pinnate 
manner. 

Genus  I. 


STiEHELrN/l  Leasing.    The  St«heuna.    Lin.  Syti.  Syngmimm 

.^ualis. 

IdmtffbMtiom.    Letiliie  S>no|M.  Gen.  Compm.,  p.  5. ;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  8.  vol  ft,  p.  5UL 
JtMomyme.    BtaAtchnc.  Fr.  and  Gcr. 

DermOkm.    So  noiiwd  in  liooour  of  JM«  Htnry  StteheUm^  tnd 
phrildMu. 


hu  «M  Bmetfet,  Swiit  botwtlM»  tmM 


j«  1.  S.  du'bia  L.     The  doubtful,  vr  Rostnnafy-lfaprti^  Sta&helina. 

Jdnf&lcethm.  Lin.  %,  1176- ;  hcM$.  Syu,  Oeti.  Compo*.,  p.  5. ;  WlUd  Sp.  PL,  a  p  IIHS,  j  Gcr  Piwv  . 
ISa  t  a  J  Alt-  Hort.  Kew.,  «I  2.  r.  4-  p,  rA2,  i-  •  .  .  ivt  , 

Suiumt/me.    S  romiarinirblia  Cm#..  iic<wnliiiR  to  Lett.  Syn.  Gwi,  Compoti,  »►  5, 
£nirM4figt.    «cr.  Prcnr..  p.  190.  t.  6. ;  Ijim.  fil,  666.  f.  4. ;  und  cnir^,  8J2. 

SfHc.  Chan,  ^c.  Leaves  sessile^  linear,  finely  toothed,  tomentoae  beneath. 
Inner  bractcas  of  the  involucre  lanceolate,  eloncatc.  (  M'iZW.  Sp.  /»/,)  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Knglnnd,  n  hardy  shrub,  witli  frngrsmt 
flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
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tings,  and  will  grow  in  any  light  sandy  soil ;  M- 
taiiiing  the  hcii^ht  of  2  ft.  or  li  ft.  in  three  or  four 
years,     h  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in  1640. 

App.  I*     Half-hard}/  Species  of' Stirhelhm, 

Xta-kfltM.  J^    There  tre  two  pwu-bouM  i|WeU»i  S.  mrUrJuetna 
AnA  ,1  CkavurpeStcf,  boO»  cansldeml  prcttV  |4Ml«ii  tik*  Ant  mnr. 
ing.to  t>>«  brigiit  of  {>  ft.,  and  Ihr  iMImt  to  tful  of  Sit. ;  which,  Ddag 
itati vn  nt  I  andia*  «nd  thriving  quite  wcU  in  a  rnmc.  are  doubtka* 
fll  fof  a  coitwrvati**  wall  or  eooMrratirc  ruekwork. 
ri,„.^i  rK      Wc  may  t«i«en  e  hcra  thjit  tudi  plaat«  at  th«  dUlfetcnt 
^twhclliid,  hardy  ami  half-banJy.  ate  rarely^  If  cv«r.  to 
I  he  |>ubli<:  nijrterir*^    Thvir  culture  I*  la  gcmefal  eonBned  to  the  cnUc«i>oit« 
Of  vmi«  of  niir  puldlr  boUnic  gardenf.     Hence  thogfi^at  vain*  rf  „„  li  ,;  i, 
M  K'iitwit    (KJinl  Mf  ri«w  j,  lincc.  by  ncaiu  nf  them.  Enanjr  pluitA  a^c  pi. 
that  «*ould  othcrwue  be  known  to  bouniat*  only  through  booki  or  I  , 
never  Iw  »ecn  b*  the  gencml  obaervcr  at  all     Botanic  Rardt^^   thcnt 
rvfffjr  ctvillMxl  couotry.  a»  a  r»art  of  the  uattoiul  iiMtiitiUon*  j,   nnd  in  •onir  loiu.trii..  ai 
Ihoy  ■f«?efy  property  *u|vj*ortcd  at  the  expcuMt  of  the  local,  or  general,  governmeitl. 

Genus  II. 


83:2 


of  cunoue 


til  irancc. 


a 


tht^.  - .i-,  ^.^.,  - 

B,    ffALIMIPoYlA 


i^A'CCHARlS  if.  Br.    TifR  Baccmaih*,  »r  PhouamiAS*x  SrrKgSAjtB. 
Lin.  Sytt.  Syngen^sia  Sup^rflua, 

tdtrnt^kaUm      \a^  *lyn  Opft  T-^wf-^  ,  p  Vii+  ;   A(L  Ilort  Kcw.,  «!.  S.  wiL  &  M». 

OirhMim  v\ntM*  odour  of  its  root     tninj  mm  the  root 

i  of  r*  boiled  down  their  winim,  and  inixt^l  ihcin  with 

-  - J  to  that  of  the  rout  of  iho  bactharU 

L.    The    Sea- Purslane-leaved   Baochartd*  or  the 
Gt^wuUcl  Tre^. 

\  UMilfri  Iff  III    Lin.  8p„  ISM. ;  WUld.  8pi  PL,  a  p.  \9\&. ;  adimldt  Baum..  t  8S.  i  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw  . 
^LY  Toi  A.  pi  SB. 

J^|fiM««&    ^BilBlrtt  t«ua,  1. 8S. :  Dii  Ham.  Arti .  t.  J:V  ;  aod  our///;.  &il 
Sper.  dffr,  4^.    Leaves  obovntc,  crenntely  notchcvJ  on 

the  terminal  portion.  (H'iJId,  Sp,P/./w.  p,  1915.) 

Flowers    white,   with    u   tint    of    purple,    and   re- 
sembling: ihcjc  of  the  groundsel,  tmt  larger.     A 

native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  from 

Maryland  to   Florula.     It  haa  been   in  cultivation 

in  British  gardens    since  1683  ;    it    grown   to    the 

height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft,,  and   flowers  lron>    Seplenj- 

ber  to  November.     It  is  chiefly  remiu-kable  for  the 

glaucous  hue  of  its  leaven,  in  consequence  of  the 

whole  plant  bein^  covered  with  h  whitish  powder. 

lu  general  n  '    '  '      luus 

.^'triplex,  an  >rd- 

ingly,  well  caiLniutt-u   icn  iier. 

Zifaccharis  /mlimiiolia  will  y:-  ^oiJ 

which  i«  tolerably  dry,  attaKi..„  -wit. or 

Hfi,,  in  .3  or  +  years,  and  forn  f,  looRe* 

headed,  robuAt-looking  bush,  ol  ir—  ■  ••»  T:^  ft 

in  height, and  12  ft.  or  ib  ft.  in  diameter,  in 

It  i»  readily  propagatetl  by  cuttings.   Price  <    , 

in  the  London  nurseries,  1«.  each. 

•  8.  A  ANtiUiiTlPo'UA   Purtk.     The  narrow-leaved  IVaccharis»  or  PUmgk' 

man*§  SpikennrH, 
Hmitfivtmm     Punh  Vl  Amr.  Mapt,  2.  p.  iiiU. 
S/H-e.  C\ar.^  ^c.     LeavcH  narrow,  linear,  entire.     Panicle  rom|>ound.  nmny- 

flowcnHf.      Involucre   Mfiall.   (  Knrui.   of   Plnut%,  \\.10:\')      A   vutwfcrgreen 
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Ahrub,  of  les9  vigorous  growth,  and  somewhat  more  tender,  tbaa  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coaat^  from 
Carolina  to  Florida,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  It  was  introduced  into  British  gurdens  in  IST^,  and 
grows  to  the  height  o(  'd  ft.  or  4  ft,,  retaining  itH  leaves,  in  mild  seittoiis, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  There  were  plants  in  the  Twicken- 
ham Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  that  of  Bury  St, 
Edmunds,  a  few  years  ago. 

B.  ghmeratijiora  Mtchx.  Fl.  AnjCf.,  2.  p.  125.,  Purah  FI,  Amer*  Sept.,  2, 
p.  52.3.,  is  described  as  having  the  leaves  smooth,  cunenr»^1^  .viw.vt<te»  toothed 
towards  the  point;  the  heads  of  flowers  axillary,  seasiilc,  i  d  the  scales 

of  the  calyx  brown  above.     It  is  a  native  of  Viipnia  nn  a,  in  woods 

on  the  »ca  coast,  flowering  from  August  to  October ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

B.  Dtoacdridtt  W,,  Ranw  Itln.,  t.  5*.  Is  a  nativt^of  the  Levant,  ind  U  fener«|}y  ItefK  in  the  «t«uv 
though  there  can  \x  no  doutK  that,  \(  it  were  thought  worthy   of  (mltivabon.  i1 


houae  or  cold-pU 
would  aUMd  Atfaiost  .-t  n 


p.iitivc  walL 


Genus  III, 


rVA  L.    Thk  Ivi.     Lin,  Syst,  Syngeneeia  NiiUMJiiiii, 

h^irtUhxttm,    Un.  Octj.  PI.,  us, :  Alt.  Hort  Kew.,  cd.  e  vol,  5.  i.  1J*L 

'         '"     ^rtain.     Perhapa  ftoqj  Yiut,  a  nanM!  u»cd  by  the  cUet  bnUnUt*. 


Derlpatlom. 


I.  FBI  Te'sCENS  L. 


r4emfiltC9tHm.   Un.  Amtm.  Ac,  A  p.  25.;  WIIW  Sp.  PI.,  a  pt 

p.  181, ;  Punh  T\.  A  met.  Srpt.,  2,  p.  580. 
Sjftttmfmet.    Ae^nlo  a/niiit  iH?ruvaiia  fruUaccni  Ptuk.  -i/m.,  Ifi- 1,  S7- 

r.  I. :  Baatard  Jesuit*'  Bark  l^ree. 
£iitrni>»ngM,  Pluk,  Aim.,  li.  t.  ^.  f,  h;  Eatye,  ot  PJanta,  p. 7*4.  f.  18788.  j 

and  out  Jig.  8J4. 

Spec.  Char.f  <Src.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deeply  serrated, 
rough  with  dots.  {^IVUld.  Spec,  Plnni.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Florida,  on 
the  sea  coast;  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
Cultivatetl  in  Britain  in  1711.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and,  in  sheltered  dry  situa- 
tions, i.s  tolerably  hardy;  but,  when  freely  exposed 
in  n»oist  soil,  it  {»  apt  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in 
severe  winters.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings ; 
but,  not  being  a  plant  of  much  bcatity,  it  is  seldom  met 
with  in  collections. —  I.  mlrirdtti  Wi'lld.  is  described  by 
Pursh  as  a  smooth  shrub,  with  linear  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  found  on  the  sea  coast,  from  Carolina  to 
Georgia.     It  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Genus  IV, 


Tlic  shrubby  Iva. 


834 


SANTOLFNA  L.    The  SAWTOLrwA,  or  LaveSDSR  COTTON.    Lm,  Syti, 

Syngenesia  ^quAlis. 

Ufmtifieittkm.    Lin.  Gea  FL,  ms. ;  Lcaa.  Syn.  Geo.  Coa)p(M.,p.  Sa9.}  Alt  Hort.  Kew..  ctt  C  rol  «. 

ayiMW^tfiwMii.    Santolinr,  Fr:  Iltfillgenpflanse, 0«r. 

DerrnOkm.    Tram  laitctui,  noljr,  and  iinutH,  flax  ;  §o  called  Grom  ita  auppMed  fBodlca]  qtuUtlfi». 

DeMiripfhn.     Diminutive  evergreen  undershnibs,  natives  of  the  south   of 
Europe ;  o(  emy  ciiltnrc  and  jtropagation,  by  cuttings,  in  any  poor  sandy  soiL 
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1.6. 


CtUM^cvPARi'ssus  L.     The  Dwarf  Cypress  Sontulioa*  or  common 
Lavender  Cotton. 
Lin.  sp..  iny,  i  wiUd  sp.  pl,  3.  p.  niff.  i  au.  Hon.  Kew .  ta. 


8.»oL4.p.S17. 
J?i^frai>i»«ii.    Lam.  Ill, 671.  V "k  \  and  oar/tg,  SS5. 

(Sprc,  TAar.,  <^r.  Branches  toiiicntose.  Leaves  ho»ry,  toothed  ; 
tlie  teeth  obtuse,  aiid  in  four  rows.  Each  nediiucle  bearing 
a  single  head  of  flowers,  which  bus  a  do^my  involucre. 
( iri/W.  5^.  P/.,  iii.  p.  17&7.)  A  tiatire  of  tlie  south  of 
France,  which  hm  been  cultivated  io  Britain  since  1573.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  It  was  common  in  gardens  in  Genmrs 
time,  who  says  it  ii  acrid,  bitter,  and  aromatic,  and  has  mudi 
the  same  qualities  as  southernwood.  It  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  vermifuge,  but  is  now  disused. 


m.  &•  iS*  (C.)  SaUARBO^SA  IV. 


The  squorrose  (?-Uavcd)  SoDtoUna,  or  Lavender 
Cotton, 


AbtGtmnum  te'oiina  fbliii  Ei^cm  Maru.  ttUt.,  S.  p.  19.  i.  6.  t  3^  ri7. 
MoriiLHM..^L3.fL  17. 


Specr  Char.t  ^c.  Branches  tomcntose.  Leaves  hoary,  toothed  ;  teeth  awl- 
shnped,  spreading  in  4  rows.  Peduncles  bearing  severally  at  the  tip  a  sindu 
bead  of  flowers,  tlie  involucre  of  which  is  glabrous,  (H'UJtJ.  Sp.P/.^xu. 
{}.  798.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  cultivated  in  Britiun  since 
1770;  Rowing  to  the  height  of  1^  fl*  or  2  ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

B.  3.  S.  vi'ridis  W,    The  green  SantoUna,  or  Lavender  Cotton, 

JdtnltfiaiHon.  ^lUd.  Sp,  PL, ).  ^  1798. ;  AiC  Hort.  Kev..  ed.  fi.  toL  4^  p.  5ia 
^pec,  Ckar,^  Sfc,  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves  glabrous,  toothed ;  teeth  awU 
ehaped,  straight,  in  4  rows.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  the  ti|>s  of  pe- 
duncles. Involucre  glabrous.  (IVilM.  Sp.Pl.^  iii.  p.  1793.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivatetl  in  Britain  in  1727 ;  growing  t  ft.  or  3  ft, 
high,  luid  flowering  in  July.  This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  cununon 
species,  in  its  growing  uhoots,  foliage,  and  peduncles  being  of  a  fresh  green 
colour,  and  thus  aflbrding  an  obvious  contruat  to  the  howrt  -^.r,. ,»  of  the 
common  sort.     Its  leave*  have,  also,  their  segments  uion  ;  and 

its  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  are  of  ^  i  :..<  meter. 

It  is  an  eligible  kind  of  shrub  for  planting  upon  dry  rockwork,  in  a  sunny 
and  sheltered  situation,  and,  thus  placed,  will  produce  an  abundance  oi' 
flowcn.  Like  most  of  the  other  sorts  of  this  genus,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  except  in  botanic  gardens.  It  is,  doubtless^  one  of  the  three  kinds 
of  8.  CbamiecypariBBUs  which  were  cultivated  by  Miller, 
and  considered  by  him  as  species,  {^tc  Martyn's*A/i//fr.) 
There  are  plants  in  the  collection  ot  the  Mesnrs.  Loddigcs, 
which,  from  their  deep  green  foliage,  app»r  distinct ;  but 
whether  specifically  so  or  not,  we  have  not  presumed  to 
decide* 

■.  ♦.  8.  aosMARiNiPoYiA  L.     The  Rosemnry-lcfiYcd  Satito- 

lina,  or  Laverutrr  Coiton. 

.1     Un.  So..  IISO,  J  WltM  %  V\.Xu  I7t«.  j  Sinttb  RKM.  Bot, 
I  :  Ait.  Hon,  Kfw  . «!.  «.  fol  i  p,  lA 
txoL  Bot.  11,  dc,  i  Eiuyc  of  IMuU,  p.  f)|l&  C  VlOKt,  i,  iMd  (Nff 

.fi<   "-^'^ 

Spec»  Char.^  Stc.    Branches  glabrous.     Ledives  Untair ;  lower 

' '      (towny,  tuhcrclcd  on  the  margin;  upper  one* 

t,  entire.     Heads  of  flower*  solifury  at  the 

i.uiicles,     Inv'-i-    - '"'Hrous,  (  HV"  '    '^'     f"'.,  iii. 

A  native  of  Si  ited  in  Bri  (i«3,        ^  >  930 


p.  1798.) 


and  produ«iugit8  ycllo 


iVom  Jul) 


,;:ibert 
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ARBORETUM    AND    PllUTICETUM, 


PART    1] 


Genus  V. 


vIRTEMrS/J  Cass.    The  Aatkhisia.    Lin.  Si/ft,  Syngenesta  Superflua. 

'.      CBMltti,  Recording  to  Lcaiintf  in  hU  Byuop.  Oen.  Compote,  p.  SGi.  *,  AIL  Horu  Kew.. 

Vtaia  Artemis,  one  of  the  iMinot  of  DUm;  or,  ••  •om*  lupfioie.  from  ^rfytmirta,  ihe 
vc-fv  m  MauMlui :  lhc4«  u  «  oyprcU'lUic  nod  droopins  obaracUT  in  •omc  of  the  »pocle^  U>«t  may 
IM  AMoeiatod  vltti  the  latter  etymology 

Dticriptum,  Woody  or  suHhitescent  evergreen  plants,  natives  of  Europe 
nnd  Asia;  all  of  theai  highly  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  nl)  of  them  of  tLe 
easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soil. 

•  1.  iL  ilBRo''TANUM  L.     Tbc  AbrotanuiD  Artooiiaia,  or  SouthcmuwHi. 

Liu.  Sfi,,  1UI5.;  WllldSpL  PL,  3.  p.  ISia  ;  Ait  Hott.  K«w„  «d.  «  vot  5.  jv  i 
„  yftjri".t«ium  ni4t  Iterf.  Pgmpi., «l.  4  OW  M»«  ,  Armolao  Aurone,  Aurone  dea  Jardili*,  I* 

CtKOcUc,  I*  Garderolxj,  /?►. ;  Gbcmute.  Wcnuuth,  fttaUwurU,  QartaiwMti,  Gcr.  j  AbraUiio, 
TtaL,  ^H.,  aiKl  Port.  . 

DfriwtUaH.  Tho  Orcdc  naiBC  for  ihii  plant  Is  Atimtonon,  which  Vi  vanoutlr  tminA,  tram  <il»u<toai, 
incorruptible ;  from  abratm^  unflr  for  fond  ;  from  the  fott  dldi«ae)r  (afrro/ejli  of  iti  apfwamncvi  «r 
iTum  ffbroti,  »oft,  «nd  toao*, ex *"''''■'  '"■■  "i»Me  U  i*  extendn'.Vir  r"^"'",  '■'  a  ^^^^y  •oft  ouunnar.  Why 
LiniiaMia  nitd  f>thcn  vrritc  it   ^  tuit  knunn       '        11  1    •  )^'l  Man,  doubttraa,  Jiaa 

reffrvncp  lo  ili  grc-y  and  jh>i>  hc-     It  in  call       '     11  h  rcoch.  fhMD  ila  tMiiiif 

uacd  to  prevent  molhi  foom  ^;^  t      „      .       .  ilic»,  drcMei^  anl  \^  iciijlM  •      i:ii>cTniut*  la  bi>ar*»  rue  ; 
and  \Vcrtnuth,  wormwood  ;  SubwuiU  lueans  tUfl'root  \  and  taoilcttwurta  garden  rooC 

Kngtamngi.     BlacXw.,1.  55,  ;  %Voodr.,  356.  t  ll^i  and  ova  fit-  ^^' 

Spec.  Char,f  ^c.  Stem  straight.  Lower  leaves  bipinnate,  4  837 
upper  ones  pinnate,  with  the  segments  hair-like.  Calyxes 
puwescent,  nemispherical.  (IVU/d,  Sp.  Pi)  A  native  of 
Italy^  wSpain,  the  south  of  France,  Silesia,  and  Carniola, 
in  Europe  ;  and  of  8il>eria,  Syria,  Cialatia,  C'appadocia, 
China^  and  Cochin-China,  in  Asia.  In  a  \^'iKl  state,  it  is 
seldom  found  nbovc  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high ;  and,  in  mountainous 
situations,  not  above  half  that  height,  with  the  branches 
recumbent.  In  British  gardens  it  sometimes  attains*  the 
height  of  5  ft.  in  deep  dry  soil  Ita  flowers,  which  are 
yellowish,  and  of  little  show,  appear  from  August  to  Oc- 
tober. This  plant  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  calle<l  abrotonon ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Turner  as 
being  cultivated  in  almost  every  English  garden  in  hiii  time.  Genird  recom- 
mends it  as  aromatic  ;  and,  accordmg  to  AUioni,  the  branches  dye  wtjol  a 
deep  yellow.  In  modern  times,  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  gardens  of  farmeni 
and  cottagers,  where  it  ranks  with  thyme,  rosemary,  and  mint,  for  its  fragkoce; 
but  it  i.s  a  very  useful  plant  for  suburban  gardens,  as  it  will  bear  the  smoke 
and  want  of  free  air  of  cities  without  the  slightest  injur}-.  Tbc  leaves,  w  hen 
held  against  a  strong  light,  will  be  found  full  of  transparent  dots  ;  in  which 
it  is  probable  the  odorous  matter  contained  in  the  plant  will  be  found. 
Vfmcties, 

•  A.  A.  2  huvdle  Hon.  is  a  low-growing  spreading  shrub,  found  on  mouu* 
tains  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  retaining  its  dwarf  habit  for  some 
years  in  British  gardens. 
■  A,  A.  3  folto/ikidntim  Ilort., /f.  tobolskiana  Lodd.Cat.fWns  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  1820,  or  before,  and  b  a  much  more  vigoixtus- 
growing  variety^  and  larger  in  all  its  parts,  than  the  specie*!.  There 
are  pbints  in  tlie  arboretums  at  Hackney  and  Goldwortlx.  This  plant 
has  elegant  foliage,  consisting  of  finely  divided  leaves. 

«.  2.  J.  ^anto'nica  L.     The  Santonica  Artemisia,  Tartarian  SoutArm- 
wood^  or  Wormsted, 

Idi^iflcalton.    Lin.  9p..  1 185. ;  Woodir.,  835.;  WUld.  Sp  Pi ,  &  p.  1B9&  {  AIL  HoiL  Kcw,  c^  K 

vol  ff,  |i,  2. 
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^^ 


OmeLatb.,1  tSl.^  Woody 


SdB  t  m  ;  Encyc:.  of  PIttnti,  r  lld07  C 


r 


^l!^r.  Char,t  Jfee.   Stem  somewhat  branched.    Leaves  conv 
poundly  divided;  thcMc  of  the  stem  pinnate,  linear,  gla> 
brous.      Flowers  about  5  in  a  head.     H^ids  ahnost 
ecssilc,  disposed  unilaterally  and  ref(excJl>  in  »pike»» 
which  are  in  panicle*,  (WHIM,  Sp,  PI.)      \  native  ofj 
Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Persia,     It  Urn  been  cultiviited 
since  1596  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the 
heij{ht  of  1  ^M  forming  a  low  spreading  bush,  nrtd  pro- 
ilncing  abundance  «>f  whitish  green  Howers  from  Scp- 
icint>er  to  November.   The  leoves  are  very  small,  lincar» 
and  undivided.     The  seeds  of  this  species  were  for- 
merly im|>orted  from  the  Levant,  imder  the  name  of 
itnicn  tnnUmicHm^  or  womi-seed ;  but  the  plant  is  now      ^^^ 
little  used  in  medicine.      It  is,  however,   tonic,   and 
stomachic;  and, like  many  other  plants  now  nedectcd,  maybe  found  useful 
to  practitioners  who  def>cnd  for  drugs  on  their  own  resoureex. 
•  3.  A,  ACinoRs'sCENs  L.     The  arborescent  Artemisia,  or  Tree  Worttiwood. 

PL,  5.  IV  isao. ;  AiL  Hort.  Kw.,  M.  9  vol  &  |t.  3. 
T^  i  AbUynlhe,  or  Annoii»  «n  Arbi««  />. 
t73A 

Spec,  Char,f  tfc.  Leaves  tripinnatifid,  silky,  grey ;  segments  linear.  Flowers 
in  globose  heads,  that  arc  borne  on  simple  branchlets.  (iVUM.  Sjt.  1*1.)  A 
native  of  the  Levant,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France,  prlnci|tidly  on  the 
sea  shore,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft,,  ;uid  produces  its  yel- 
lowish green  flowers  from  June  to  Aiiffuat.  The  whole  plant  no  much  rc- 
seiuhles  the  common  wormwood,  that  Linnajus  considered  it  only  a  VHricty 
of  that  species.  It  was  cultivatcil  in  British  gardens  in  \UM);  Ci'crard  culls 
it  the  greater,  or  female,  southernwood,  and  says  that,  ^  by  ciu'cfiil  manuring, 
it  doth  oftentimes  grow  up  i^^  manner  of  a  shrub,  and  conieth  lobe  as  high 
as  a  man,  bringing  forth  stidks  an  inch  thick,  or  more,  out  of  which  Rpriiig 
very  many  sprigs,  or  branches,  set  about  with  leaves,  diversely  jagged,  and 
finely  indented,  somewhat  white,  and  of  a  certain  strong  snicir*'  This 
specit-s  makes  a  fine  strong  plant,  and  a  fit  associate  for  the  xirong^growing 
variety  of  ihe  common  southernwood-  There  ore  plants  of  this  apecies  in 
tJto  Ilorticultural  Society^s  Garden,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  (jurd«u,  and  in 
the  arlx>retuin  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  it  well  deserve?*  a  place,  with  J. 
^-Ibrutanum  iuul  wLprocera,  in  collections.     Plants  arc  l».  iui,  each* 


tdtmf^fication.  Lin.  Sp,.  Il»l ;  WIIR  9p.  H 
l^mai^/ma  /tftHinthiumattordMra*  LeA.  Ic. 
Wngrnhtgi.    ?  Park.  Thcatr.,  9i  f  3. ;  Ltato.  loon 


App.  i-  Other  hardj/  Specirs  of  Artcmis'iSL. 


In  our  HortmM  Brtimiminu,  levnml  tpecic*  will  '      ' — 
xeDcrml,  thry  are  of  «ucti  bumUc  growUi.  and  to  i 
thry  nia^  be  laorr  lltl;r  conititered  u  hnlMccou*  [ 
IToir  an.  high,  but  wliich  appean  to  u«  (obe  iiiioU.'.,^  .,.  -.^  ..^.r 

App.  ii.  Hal/''haulif  Speciei  of  Krtemh'wL, 

The  Mm*  rcoMWkt  thai  vt  lMr«  mbUxI  to  the  hanty  Iistkioim 

■(<HriN  \n  thp  prcmling  AffUmM*  wta  tVf^J  to  Uiow  whtrb  acv 

iliercan  a  doaen  ormore  of  Chan  miiam. 

•  taiuUeia,  Ihvf  arc  ahncat  all  too  km  lota 

imn  ai  hertMeeout  f4anU    The  iMrt  In. 

UTrM«i>K  (  arc<nt«a  AU  Hort.  Kev* ,  .1  jv  17a,  L* 

U*Hk  *' '  .  N,  Du  fUm,,  a  t. .« .  ancl  our  M-  — 

ThU  appt  iiated  sflkT  white  leave*,  with  ' 


UfMWtoaU.^  , 
bnnebca  waml  ■ 
ia  a  nativ*  of  M 

In  llritLiti  urt-t  ■ 


•«(.|V11 


i: 


tirubt   «t   .<! 


Lm.  Sy»t.  Syrigericaa  8uperflua. 

t4^mt^t»ii9»^    txm.  Snapt.  Gem  Compote. r;«T4 

%mmmhI     Put  of  Gatpbrnum  Urn.  Omk  #V,.  ItSS^  u  ^doptad  to  A 

DtrtmUm.    Fwm  AHIw^  the  wa,  i>d  e*nnw,  goM  ^  id  rrfe««oc»  to  limtottd 

«.  1.  //.  S^cE^CHAS  17.  ^i»«     The  Stcedias  Helichrysum,  or 
Ev^tnttmg  Fhwcr, 

iSmH/icatiam.    D.  Don  j  Loo  A  Hort  BiiL  ^    ^ 

met    Cna|ihUiumAivd»wLA^HWW.J^.PL,a.  |>.inS..  JltJbit.JC(<in.««aL&  v«t&pi| 
hM  (itnn*.  Dod,  PtmpLt  9M. 

f ,    D*rr«l  law.,  1 4ia  j  BUckw..  t  4M. ;  Eocjrc.  of  Timntt,  p.  IflOSL  C  \ttStS. 

SfHv.  Char.,  ^c.     Branches  twiggj-.  Leaves  linear.  Heads  of  flowera  in 
pound  corymb.    ((fi/W*  5/>. /V.,  o»  frnaphaliura  ^toe'chas.)     A 
Gtrnmny,  France,  and  Sf^ain.     Jt  was  cultivated  in  Britain  In  IG 
it  grows  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  produces  ita  yellow  flower  Ti 

October.  It  is  a  low  evergreen  t>hrub,  with  long,  slender,  irr 
the  lower  ones  hanng  blunt  leaves,  24  in.  long,  and  an  eighth  ol  an  inch 
nt  the  end ;  those  on  the  flower  stalks  are  very  narrow,  and  end  iii 
points ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  \ery  woolly.     The  flowers  tertnixiate 
coiiiixmnd  corymb ;  the  calj'xea  are  at  first  silvery,  but  afterwards  torn 
a  yellow  sulphur  colour.     If  the  flowers  are  gathered  before  thev  are  mi 
opened,  the  heads  will  continue  in  beauty  many  years  if  kept  from  air 
dust.     The  plant  Is  of  easv  culture  in  dry  calcareous  soils  ;  but  it  requ 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  sttuation;  and,  north  of  London,  it  will, 
many  places  require  a  conservative  wall.    Thiii  species  ia  now  scarce' 
procured  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries,  though  some  yeatn 
were  planti:  of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  collection. 

App.  i.    Half-kardy  Species  qfihe  Helichrysum* 

H.JHitfimu  D.  Doii  i  Ajt^lma  IHltlcftiw  flW.  ildf-.  t  7«v  ;  <7aaphftJlu«  ItMaum  £.$ 
HbruiB  4t9f.  Hfp- ;  «n(i  out  At.  840.  {  i»  a  native  or  cbe  C«fi«  of  G«ud  Ha^t,  gtumttm  |9 
of  J  ft.,  and  produciog  ku  jrdlow  flowcn  from  June  to  Atiguat, 


;.r.  -c 


fc40 


H.cmgdtHim  IX  Don;  Gnatrfthlium  conK/ttura  Iwim..  Bet.  ff/y.,  t  S53. ;  tnd  0«t  Jl£. 

nalive  of  Ihc  Cap*  uf  OikkI  JJojh-,  Krowin,:  r,  ll   W\fh,  .in.i  tin-lhtiu^f  it*   puniiJuh  rtowi-r  hi 

May  mid  Juii&     var.  . 

ilic  Uui-  of  a  con»i  f 

II.  thtnrti/Atiiim,  II.  ■  ^  '•  •,,.■,,  i  ,,<  .i     .; 
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Genus  VII, 


G 


CINERA  RlA  Lcuvig.    The  Cinrrahu. 

8up^Hlua. 

Smmtrngmtet.    Cln«;nnrc,  Fr. ;  Atch«ot>fliin<c.  Gfr. 
JkttmUton.    From  r/nt-rf*,  ub«» ;.  iht  iutfjtce  of  Chc  Imvm 


lift.  Ji^f/.  SyngeneMtt 


wweted  wtUi  dovn. 


C.  MARi^TtMA  L.     The  SeaF«iii^^iAa&i^«rg  Cineraria,  or  the  Sea  Ragwort. 

tw.,  kI,  i.  vol  jL  pi 
Siciliait  RjigworL 


g4t»t^fketHm.     Uli.  S|k,  1»44. ;  WilM.  *».  PI.,  1 1>,  75. ;  Alt  Hoft.  K»w  ,  td  1  irol  i  p.  Ti. 
%MMW«.    CinetirUi  bodL  Prmttt,  Mi  :  Jicobv'a  mAHtlm^  ^'*P  J  ^*^li«<t  Rj^wort. 
ma§rmfttt4[^,    Flor.  On«.,  t  87L  ;  Puk.,  (>h9.  L  7.  i  Lo6.  Icon.,  «7l  (  Ucr.  Eiiuc.  £8a  C  1. 

Spec,  Ch/tr.,Sfc.  Leaves  pitinatifid, tomentose  beneulh ;  the  lolw* obtust%and  eacli 
consisting  of  about  3  obtuse  ]i>l>oIet8.  Floworw  in  panicles.  Involucre  tomen- 
to«c.  ( IVilld,  Sp.  PL)  A  nati  ve  of  the  south  o(  Europe,  on'the  sea  coilhi  und  on 
rockfi.  It  grow«  about  Vaucluse,  in  the  cliff's  of  the  perjK  ndicular  rock,  above 
the  Bprinff.  It  waa  cultivated  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Uenird  and  Parkinson, 
and  wasb)^  the«e  authors,  and  by  Miller,  erroneously  considered  as  indi- 
genous. It  19  a  fluiirutescent  plant,  with  rambling  branches,  growing,  in  dry 
soil  and  a  wami  situation,  3  ft,  or  4  ft,  high,  and  producing  it*  yellow  mgwort* 
like  flower*  from  June  to  August,  Unless  planted 
in  verv  dry  soil,  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  to  the 
ground  m  severe  winters ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
o(  its  whitish,  large,  and  deeply  sinuated  fo- 
liage, at  ever)-  season  of  the  year,  that  it  well 
detserves  a  place  against  a  con!iervative  wall, 
where  it  may  be  placed  near  .Vnh'knum  mar^nk- 
tum,  and  any  other  Ugneotaswlii'  '  i  lupcciet 
of  that  genus. 

App.  u  Half-hardy  Species  of  Cineraria^     §42 

TlMf»w»iimM»)uicp«i!iMer€totrirU.«hteb«ra  aoaitfwh*! 
ligiMOiHk  and  ut  ttuam  or  fnaA-lMtH  pit^U,  of  low  gnmth, 
in  April  or  M«7{  «nd,  wiMf*  llk*nr  k*  «  roili*«fit  •m. 


mmwtmg  in  Jipru  or  H«7i  aiMi,  wnw 

twlrWupciatrflerWMi(,%>llC),  pcrb«P*r«ClMr'     ' 
than  MiflnitkeuM,  tfuMgh  m  nwrifaed  tn  ou* 


III  the  ^tiajp 


I,  |t«fbu*  ra 

in  our  mirt.  Hm-t  C  MMfM. 

AJfii,  C  kkahr,  C.  immkta 
ifHh  C%'  Ml »,  UHl  C  wrUiftffai  I..A»athrB'«  cirMvlto  Tm.  [ftft,  N5.  »4fi).  m«r  tat 

lanplM    AUthM»tfPCCfl«Mid»Mlv.aiaaUoaiul»bifMli«r»  *>r  '  ^ ' 

eiMilr  ralMd,  which  HMf  bt  fftMrrvd  \m  a  a«it  Uiiotagh  tii«  wlnb 
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App.  I.     Half-hardy  Genera  betonging  to  ike  Order 

Tbouiffa  tlicrv  «>«  ftvpliuito  bdnf^Bg  to  th*  ofdcr  C>ai|4rfi«.  »lMdMr  1m 
wlikti  M*  trulj  Uyaeoiu,  fvt  thm  an m  nunbcf  ^hkli  t*  MffKNlMMi  flit  vHk 
kifit  la  lh«  f»am^  frtc<i.jMMit^  or  tttfl  tlof  e.  nuqr  b*  tHed,  I 
or  a  catM«TirBik«e  wsU,  or  on  rodLwoili  whicb  te  cwidilr  of  1 
ootlet  ibrfen«**  lo  wliicli  tbwr  balaii«  ka  tlw  order  in  «h 
mid  rfit<flT  refer  fty  tLa  «|we»M  to  ewf  Ibrfar  J»-<f wJk^a. 

G»^«0M<«U  Mlfa^^aUt  llorndb,  OooMnn  nOdlWia  Umk^  It  ■  aatifv  «rf  MMeira^  gumlM  «•  «• 
ItdgMorsIt    It  !■  an cieet  rim*,  with  iMMry  lewcL  nMBbOnB  tinw  c^  •  vUfaMT. 

/ntfMkl^  Thto  to  a  Twy  intererting  flartly  OMririii^  oT  ■»*nfc«<bi,  aU  w^Hga  cf  tlw  C3m»  af 
Cocri  Hope,  ariJ  Tcn>  •filendUi  when  lo  ivnr.  Tlir  firltrir  tf  t^t  mi  !■  rrttirr.  nrantn,  lairali ,  m 
vhltCL  }ir«<rd.or|i«vfea9aan,orUiemml^|wraTWv><av*edct«Wtaa*or«caM«rfflb^ 

A  Ay«r»l*(lfcfcAy.,L»t.)liaiyraoyrin.andtroi>atoIh«l>r%i>C^JiU<PWM*i<fc««*iiir 
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^i40 


aso 


OMWfa  <aifnA»n»w  ami  P.  jyiaawwi  R  K.  irc<..it>c  •hnib«,gro«tnrt»tk*lM%ttl  orSft.,aaMA«< 
1*1119  In  JuQcand  Julf. 

Btrckhi^  tikrh.  n  a  Cape  f«oii«»  of  wblcb  ihet^  art  7  tuflhttioeaa  ipwki  UiCnidiaeid,  «!■ 
fiDV  to  tb*  heiKht  of  3  ft.,  and  pmlucc  <heir  yenow  Howvn  from  Jiuat  to  AVfMt 
AmuMttUrM  W.  (BotMrng,,  t.  1S44.I  u  ofteit  in  collcctiaiw. 

CmUMUi  it.  J}r.  U  a  Cape  gaiut  of  ctref^f «">  umienhrubf,  of  wbkji  S  melci 
Jiaveboeti  Introduced 'which  gnm  to  the  height  of  fi  ft.,  and  produee  tbetTDilsliC 
y>eOo«  Do  wen  from  May  lo  Augiut 

OtAAnna  to  a  Cape  fcntii,  of  which  tliere  are  oumerotu  low  undet^hruha. 


imna  to  a  Lape  acnut,  oi  wnicn  were  are  oumeiwu  low  unaennn 
««erfi«vB,  foiD*  of  thetn  r'mng  >*  hi^  aa  3  ft.  (XJIatelh/dtia  Bot  Catx 
"~"    ?.'virtfiM!a  L.  and  our  ^.  a«7.i  O.  ftmmila  Bot.  Mas„C  76&  ;  O.  n 


looHon*. 
iMlfM 

the^ general  appearance  of  the  ||coui. 

I  genua  of  which 
are  evergrreni,  rbJng  aa  high  aa  2 


.and  producing  their  jtilttw  iowttv  ttom  April  to  Augut. 

Agnrod  in  our  Enct/dep^dit  of  PkmU  .  and  O.  fi^fti/m 

i,u.  i  and  our  Jlifri.  SM,  ^.  and  850.)  will  give  a  Mnue  idea  of 


md  our  fig-  »*7.i  O.  fimmiia  Bot.  Mag.,C  76&  ;  O.  imu 
3b6L ;  and  a  c«roMi»<rilto  j  are  «pecic«  ftvquent  in  coU 

M  a  Cape  genu*  of  low  evctfrcoB  ihrubK  growiof  to  the 
iL,  and  producing  thcii  yellow  f  ..  -  ^      -^ 

our  Encifciop^^^ 

'"  give 

CatendmJa  to  a  genua  of  which  fercral  apecici  are  nativei  of  the  Cape,  and 
ng  aa  high  aa  2(t.  or  3ft.,  producing  yellow  flowers  ttvm 
April  to  Auguat.    All  the  apecics  are  beautifiil.    C  dktymUhcnufudUiyeo.  IBciC 
lli>g.,  L  40. ;  and  ourJtg.  85L),  may  aerve  to  exemplify  the  genua. 

Afutina  Car.     This  is  an  excccilingly  interesting  genus  of  tlinibbj  dinb- 
ers,  with  leaves  terminating  in  tendrils,  by  the  ^-g 

prehension  of  which  the  stems  are  supported. 
The  species  are  natives  of  South  America,  and 
only  thrt'c  of  them,  us  far  aa  we  know^  have 
yet  been  introducctl.  Af.  latijvlia  D.  Don  in 
pTit.Fl.-Gard.,2i\  sicr.,t.28S.,ftnd  our /%.852., 

•  native  of  Valparaiso,  wh ich  has  flowered  in 

ihiDie  at  Kilmmcton  Rectory,  Wilts.  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink  and  yellow,  and  the  leaves 
cordate-olilong,  ending  in  a  scollop,  or  notch, 
tltc  midrib  of  the  leaf  being  extended  up  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  through  the  centre  of  the  ^ 
notch,  and  l>eing  continued  into  a  tendril  3  in. 
long.  M.  arachntfidca  Mart.  (Bot,  Mag.,  t, 
8705)  i«  a  native  of  Brazil,  with  red  flowers, 
produced  in  July  and  August.  A  plant,  ap- 
parently of  the  former  ^[»ccieR  has  stood  out 
three  winters  in  the  Clapton  Xurscry,  without 
the  sUghtest  protection,  and  appears  nerfectly 
hardy.  Afuttna  lattfolui  represents  a  mmilv  of 
climbers  so  very  different  from  every  otlicr  hitherto  propagated  in  British 
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gwdenBj,  that  wc  cannot  but  itrongly  Fecommcnd  It  for  trial  ngninst  CTcrf  con- 
son^'ativo  walJ. 

DahFm  Cap.  There  is  an  arboreecenC  'species  of  this  gentm,  wliich,  in 
Mcitico,  \s  said  to  grow  as  high  as  40f%.  A  plant  of  it  wa*  introduced  into 
tlie  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  in  1835,  and  it  was  seen  in  the  Auptst  of* 
that  year  by  Dr.  Neill  ofCanonnjills  Cottage,  who  dencribes  it  as  "  a  cutting, 
resembling  a  middle-sized  trunk  or  smnll  stem  o(  an  ctder  bush,  as  thick  as 
li  mun's  leg,  and  fully  as  woody  as  the  elder*  It  was  throwing  out  leaves 
very  like  those  of  our  herbaceous  species."  {Garth  Afag.,  voL  xL  p,  680.) 
On  applying  to  Mr.  JShepherd  for  information  respecting  this  plant,  he  saj's 
nothing  o'(  the  plant  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Neill,  but  informs  us  that  he  has  "  a 
vcT}  fine  plant,  on  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  better  than  in  a  grcen-housie.'* 
He  also  informs  us  that,  in  the  Walton  Nursery,  there  arc  a  fine  old  plant,  and 
several  young  ones  for  sale ;  and  that,  in  the  green-house  of  C.  Taylure,  Esq., 
there  is  a  plant  from  H  ft,  to  14  ft.  high,  Wc  also  learn  from  Messrs.  Lod- 
<Iiges,  timt  they  received  the  tree  dahlia,  a  few  years  ago,  from  Mexico,  but 
afterwards  lost  it.  Mr.  M*Nub  informs  us  that  there  are  plants  of  it  in  tlic 
Bdittbur^h  Botanic  Garden ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  that  there  is  one  in  the 
BotaniciU  and  Horticultural  Garden  at  Manchester. 

AtiUAmtkM  pintidtut  H  Don  (PrenAnthn  pinn&Ui  Urn.)  I*  a  n«Uve  of  Tcncridb,  growing  to  the 
hciiTlit  of  ".It.,  «n.i  i.ri«liiiauc  it<  v*  IIi}h'  Howen  in  Jtui*  and  Jul  v. 

and  our/;'  ti?  pUnt,  « 

I-  |.'ht  of  in.,  im  April  to 

J-  '  the  Auminer     ■  l«r|t«icavr« 

■«n<J  It  ihu»y  dciwctt.    A  favi  ycAit  Kdo,  there  were  |)ld<iLs  u>  (Ik-  i.'.>h>>.-rvdt<>f>  uf  the  CMHlbrkli* 
liotuk  Ganleo^ 
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RV^ 


t  ytmkniM  ^ittifbtia  Hook.  (!!••#  M^tf ,  t.  a(«f9l  >  to  nn 
■wwinit  la  th«  bright  wf  ♦  t*    —  «  — >     -.    '-  ~- 

■Ulwrcil  •*  COliJijcnHHM,  iutr. 


ft56 

■hnih,  a  nMiinie  at  Sauili 


of  mink.     Itii 

«bifllk  grn«rt  Tm 
—  J, 


..-..I..  •<,.._.. 


Sufif}.  la  hurt-  Jlnt.j     A. 


'I,  ;   ni!<l  >nir  Jt/i    Km. 

•gfttof  «ft  orSft.,  I 


wfalto  Homtin  Ituui  Au«{u«t  Ut  Sun  i 

Cmetui  cartUn^iuu  Jitrq.  Iron.,  ' 

of  CuvDna,  ctnivinir  tu  the   brtj: 

rl..w.r.  (r.Mir    »(.h   In  <>(tu(*Ct.      TTl- 

i,.,.i..  .,i(TT..r..  ...1    |f y'l^t ;  Itut  fe* 
/■iMjlttM/AN^i  Ukii.fiiii  titutt ,  aiifl  *• 
«  Mttr«  of  Clillt,  which  (mwi  to  iho  u 


W  a  Ca 
iind  prodoelnf 


C 


thrub.  a  native 


*tai 


ijjhi  or 


AiifuM  to  Navumticr 


Itwiu  intrtMluc 
4  R    ^ 
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CHAP.  LXIX. 


or    TUB    UAUDV    L1GSB0U3   PLANTS   Of  TQC   ORDER    fRfCA  CBA. 


DlSTlSCTrrs  Charactrnttici.    Culyx  nnd  coroUn  aicb  with  4 — 3  sccehmmH 
8taiii«!ii»  4—5—f< — 10„  iiwcrtetl  vorioasly,  but  altenmtelv  with  the 
of  the  corolla  where  nut  more  numcrouii  tUuii  they.    Ai)tnei>,  in  nto 
cells.     Ovary  with  itu  ceils,  iii  most,  agreeing  in  number  witli  the  st 
the  calyx  or  corolla.     St  vie  anil  sttgnm  undivided.     Seeds  many, 
fleshy.    Kmbryo  erect,  slender.    Shrubs  (in  Rhododendron  arlwV!  •- 
tree);  various  in  habit,  mhabitiiig  most  partd  of  the  world.  (J) 
lAiul/rys  liitrod.  to  X.  S  )     This  order  contains  many  o(  the  fn 
ormunental  shrubs  of  the  tcmpcmte  regions  of  the  world*  all  the 
compoiic  it  have  hair-Uke  rcwts,  luid  require  a  (jciit  soil,  or  a  ^ 
cohesive  nature,  but  which  is  yet  susceptible  of  being  readily  [ 
the  finest  fibrils  which  belong  to  any  kind  of  plants.     Peat,  thor. 
teaf-moutd,  or  very  fine  loamy  sand,  ore  soils  of  tbia  description,  iuiil  nrv 
accordingly  rct|uired,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  ^)tant8  of  this  order.     The  hair 
like  roots  of  the  £ricacci£  soon  suffer,  either  trom  a  deGciency  or  a  supeziliiity 
of  moisture;  and  hence  an  Important  part  of  their  culture  in  gardens  coftsisls 
in  keeping  the  sod  in  which  ihey  grow  eqtiaUy  moist.     In  trans{dantiiig  hair- 
rooted  plants,  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  their  slender  fibrils  coming  in 
contact  with  tlic  air :  but,  fortunately,  these  fibrils  are  so  numerous,  and 
so  interlaced  with  each  other,  us  to  form  a  kind  of  network,  vvhich  en- 
closes and   supports  a  portion  of  the  soil   in  which   they  grow,  and  the 
plants  are,  consequently,  almost  always  sent  from  the  nurseries  with  small 
bolls  of  earth  attached  to  them.     This  practice,  by  continually  diuiioishin^ 
the  quantity  of  peat   earth  in  a  nursery,  occasions  a  demand    for  u  coop 
tinuai  supply  of  this  expensive  soil,  and,  consequently,  tends  to  Increase  the 
price  charged  for  plants  of  the  ^ridtceae.     On  the  other  hand,  the  adhesion 
of  the  soU  to  the  roots  answers  an  economical  purpose,  as  it  does  not  require 
the  plants  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  sending  theni  out ;  siDce 
many  of  them  may  be  taken  up  imd  carried  to  a  distance,  at  any  season^ 
and  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  when  in  full  flower,  without  sustainuig;  much 
injurj'.     All  the  species  aie  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttinfSi. 

The  following  chumctcristica  of  the  genera,  and  of  the  groups  which  they 
form,  are  deduced  from  Don^s  ArUkr,  in  which  the  whole  order  has  been 
remodeled  by  Professor  Don. 

Sect.  I.     Em'c¥.£. 
Sect.  Char,     Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  Gaultlidr«a.  Disk 
nectariferous,  hypogynous.     Fruit,  in  most,  a  capsule.    Inflorescence,  In 
the  bud  state,  tuiked* 


I 


§i 


Corolla 


KtLl^CEA  NOBMA^LES.     Ca/yjp  ond  Coroi/a  each  uifh  4  Stgrftenis. 
pemutnntt,     Stanwm  8,     FruU  tiith  +  fV/Zi. 

^RiV'A  D.  Don.     Corolla  globose,  or    pitchcr-shuped.     Filaments 
Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  bifid ;  the  cells  short, 
by  an  oblong  hole,  awneii  or   crested  at  the  base,  or,  in  a  few,  withott 
any  appendage.     Stig;ma  peltate.     Leaves  needle-shaped,  scattered,  or  in] 
whorls. 

Oyi*soc\'uli8  Sal.    Corolla  belUhapcd,  or  shortly  tubular.    Filaments  flat.| 
Anthers  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  :^-parteiI;  the  cells  without  any 
appendage  at  the  base,  distinct,  each  on  a  short  stalk,  and  opening  by  au 
oblique  hole.     Stigma  simple.     Leaves  needle-shaped,  in  whorls. 

CALt.u'^NA  SaL      Corolla   shorter    than    the   calyx,   bcll-shupcd.     FiUments 
dilated.     Anthers  not  protrudckt  bcvoud  the  corolla,  with  two  suiall  appen^j 
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dagea  at  the  btise :  their  cells  end  in  a  |>oiiit,  and  open  lengtliwiae.     Sltgiita 

n)it4itc.  **  Capsule  concealed  by  the  inHexed,  fK^rnuiiient  ralyXj  orbivular, 
ittle  depressed,  with  4  fuirowa,  4  simple  vulvcs,  nnd  4  cells ;  the  j>urtitiun& 
simple,  ilat,  alternate,  and  unec)nnccte<l  Hith  the  vnlvc>>,  fixed  verticallv  to  a 
large,  ovate,  pitted,  permanent,  central  column."  (^Smitft,  ICng,  Flora,  ii. 
p.  5fSi4.)  Leaves  arrow>shaped  at  the  base,  obtUM;  at  the  tip;  in  trmitivcrse 
section  triangular,  imbricate  in  4  rows. 

i  ii.  Amdromb'dejb.      Cotolla  deciduota.      Stanttntt  m  atott,  not  protruded 
beyond  the  Corolla, 

A.  Thefolhwing  7  Genera  futve  fiU  been  inttUuted  out  of  the  Genm  Androntedsx ; 
and aii have  10  Stament,  I  Putii,  and  Fruit  thathtu  a  lovut'utdul  Uefmcrnee. 

Andro'mbd^  L,  Cutyx  with  5  neute  segments.  Corolla  globobc,  with  a  con- 
tmcted,  5-toothed  mouth.  Filunients  bearded.  Anthers  with  short, 
1-awneiJ  cells,  ^$ttgtna  truncate.  Lenves  linear-hinceolute.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  utnbeUlike  groups. 
CAs^iiropf  U.  Don.  ChIvx  with  a  leafy  segments,  imbricate  ut  the  base.  Co- 
rolla bell-«huped,  5-cleit.  Filiuuents  gtahrou».  Anthers  with  short,  tiunid, 
1-awned  cells.  Style  dilated  at  the  base.  Stigma  obtuse.  (Capsule  wiili 
its  valves  bifid  at  the  tip.  Small  heath-like  snrubs.  Leaver  imbricate. 
Flowers  solitary. 

CAS9A'Noa>f  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  2  bracteas  at  its  has©  j  \in  foments  5,  leafy, 
imbricate  at  the  base.  Corolla  oblung,  with  a  contracted  5-tooihcd  inoutfi. 
Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongated  at  the  tip,  nnd  tnlniltir 
there.  Htigma  annidated.  Leaves  with  short  jKtioles,  iind  elliptic  oblon); 
disks,  that  have  peltate  scales  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  axillary^  disposed 
as  if  in  racemes  along  the  terminal  parts  o'f  the  branches. 

^ZfiNo^uAi  D.  Don.  Calyx  6-toothed.  Corolla  belt-shaned,  with  a  rcvolnte 
6-lubod  Unab.  Filaments  j^labrous.  Anthers  with  cells  clontfjiie,  tubular, 
and  2-awned  at  the  tip.  isll^nia  truncate.    Leaves  dilated,  with  the  nmrgitis 

•     usually  toothed.     Flowers  m  racemes. 

'Lvo*?f/.^  Nutt.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  witli  a  contracted, 
6-toothed  moutii.  Filaments  shortj  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  membra- 
nous  cells  that  open  lengthwise.  Style  5-cornered.  Stigma  obtuse,  t^apsule 
5-comered.  Flowers  for  the  most  part  terminal, disposed  in  racemose  ptmicles. 

Lel'xo^thoe  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  the  base. 
Corolla  tubular,  toothed.  Filaments  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  short  trun- 
cate celU.     Stigma  large,  capitate.     Flowers  white :  in  racemes. 

"Pi^Kms  D.  Don,  Calyx  5-partcd.  Corolla  tubular  or  ovute,  with  a  con- 
troclGd,  6-toothcd,  revotute  ntouth.  Filaments  dihited,  furnished  with  2 
bristles  at  the  tip.  Anthers  with  sliort  incumbent  celU  that  L»|>cn  length- 
wise. 8tyle  6-€omered.  Stigma  truncate.  LoiTCfi  coriaceous.  Flowers 
drooping,  terminal,  racemose. 

B.  Capttdt  wiih  the  Dehitcefue  teptkidtU. 

Phvi.i>o'doc£  Sal.  Calyx  with  5  HCgracnts.  Corolla  globose,  with  o  I  1 

5-loothe<i  mouth.    Stamens  10,  not  protruded  out  of  the  corolla,    i 
slender,  glabrous.    Anthers  with  short,  truncate  cells.    Stigma  ptiuKc  vMtJi 
5  tultcrck-H. 

Ubce'c/^  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  4  segments.  Corolla  oval,  inflatctl ;  its  moutli 
4»toothcd.  Stamenn  8,  enclosed.  Filaments  dilated,  glabrous.  Antliers 
linear,  sagittate  at  the  base,  their  cells  purullel.  loosenetl  at  the  a{>ex,  open- 
ing lengthwise.     Stigma  truncate.    C^ipsule  4-cellr»l. 

G*  Ctttyx  and  Coroiia  each  with  :»  Segment*,     Siaturnt  If  I,  not  protrwied 
hetfond  the  Vorotln. 

J'RnUTts  Comer.  Corolla  globose  or  ovate,  v^ilh  a  small  reflexed  lv>rder. 
Anthers  compreoscd  at  the  side?*,  openin*;  ni  the  tip  Iv  V  pores,  tixcd  bv  the 

4  ti    t 
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bock  bet^mh  the  tin,  and  there  furnwhod  with  «  refleiusd  awm.     Oraf> 

Willi  5  cells,  ovules  in  i»uch  cdl  many.     Berry  .       -    '^.  gnmulate. 
ilRrTosTA>HVU»«  GW  AtiuHt,  Alliisin  rf'rbutu  I lat  the  fhut  l>  not 

cxturnnUy  granuluic»  wid  that  the  cclU,  6  Ui  u..u,irvi,  laclade  each  I*::'  ' 


Pkr?(v'ttt.4  Gaudichiiud.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  resolute  llmh.  Ami... 
with  the  3>  cells  2-lul>eJ  at  the  lip,  the  lobes  bifid.  Uypo^STOoati  ■odet  10» 
I^lobcd,  surrounding  the  ovjiry.     Berry  with  5  cells,  and  many  seeds. 

GAiiLTiiEhi/.*  L.  Corolla  ovate,  inflated.  Anthers  bifid  at  tbc  Op,  each 
lobe  with  2  awns.  Ovary  hulf-inferior,  Ilvjiogjnous  (?  peri^jwm*) 
utiles  Id,  usually  united  at  the  base.  Capsule  with  ^  ceUa,  the 
lociilicicial. 

EpiOiK'A  L.     Corolla  salver-shaped.     Capsule  with  5  cells, 

CY^e'thra  L.     Corolla  so  deeply  5^arled  a*  to  seein  5^)etaled. 

membranous.  Anthers,  after  a  time,  tnflcxedly  pendulous,  obrene  mot 
date  at  the  base>  and  mucronate  at  the  tip.  Capsule  with  S  CtXLt^ 
seeds,  and  a  loculiddal  dehiscence. 

D.  7%«  Ckaractemiici  a*  under. 

Pi{Ai.ERorA'itPUs  D.  Dm,  Calvx  4-cleft,  with  2  brActeaa  at  Ha  haaa.  Co- 
rolla short,  campanulate,  4-elcn.  Stamens  B.  Filaments  ?  haxrjr.  Aiitli«n 
seinibifid.     H^pogynous  disk  &-lobed  or  8>toothed. 

Seet.  II.     /JnoDo^REJE, 
Sm^.  Char,    Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovar)\    Disk  aectarUeroitt,  hifpth' 
g^noua.     Buds  of  inflorcvccnce  resembling  strobiles  in  rorm,  luitl  ia  beng 
sculy.     Leaves  dat,  callous  at  the  extrenuty  of  the  midrib. 

AilODODBf'xDRON  D,  Don.    Calyx  5^artcd.    Corolla  somewhat  faanei-diif»adl» 

^-cleft.     Stamens  5 — 10.    Anthers  opening  bytcniimml  {lores.     Ouptule 

5-celled,  d-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 
KK'i.niA  h.    Corolla  of  the  shape  of  a  wide^spread  bdl,  and  with  10  catrkies 

on  the  inside,  in  which  the  nnthers  of  10  stamens  repose  before  shedding 

their  pollen.     Capsule  5-ccUed.     Di8,4epin}ettts  marginaL 
Mkneie'sa^  D.  Don.      Calyx  4-cleft.     Corolla  |lobo8e,  4«clelt     Staowaaa. 

Capsule  4-ceUed,  4>val%'ed,  having  the  dissepmients  formed  from  the  tn- 

Bexcd  margins  of  the  valves. 
A2 a'lba  D.  Don.    Odjx  ^-parted.    Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-cleft.    StWDtos  $, 

Cells  of  anthers  opening  lengthwise.     C^^apsule  6-odled,  ^^valyedy  opeon^ 

at  top. 
LBiupHV^LLrM  Pert,     Calyx  and  corolla  deeply  5-psrted.     Stamena  10^  C9i- 

serted.     Anthers   lateral,  opening  lengtliwise  on  the  insida.      d^walc  ^ 

celled,  5-vRlved,  opening  at  the  tip. 
Le'ui  u  L.     Calyx  minute,  4>toothed.     Corolla  in  5  segments,  so  deep  as  to 

seem  petals.     Stamens  5 — 10,  exserted.     Anthers  opening  by  pores  at  the 

tip.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  base.   Seeds  terminating  in  a 

wmg  at  each  end. 

Sect.  III.      rACCRUIE**, 

Sect.  Chitr.    Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary.    Disk  nectariferous,  penigj,'QQ«is, 
Fruit  a  berry. 
rACciSiLiM  L.     Calyx  4 — 5-toothed.    Corolla  pitcher-shaped  or  bcll-sha|}ed,| 

4 — j-clef^.     Stamens  8—10.     Anthers  2-horned,  openin^z  at  the  tip,  mxuI  iaj 

some  furnished  at  the  back  with  spreading  spurs  or  bristles.   Berry  gUjtbosc,  j 

4 — &-cclletl,  many-seeded. 
OxTco'ccus  Per*. '  Calyx  4-cleft.    Corolla  4-parted,  with  the  segments 

what  lincfu*  .inJ  revolute.      Stamens  8,     Filaments  conniving. 

tubular,  tripartite.     Berry  4-celletl,  many  seeded. 
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Genus  I. 


□□□□ii 


ERrCA  D.  Dun,     Thk  Hbatu.     Lin.  Sytt.  Oclhatlrta  Monogynia. 

J4entificaUfm.     D.  Dim  in  Edink  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  15S. ;  Don'i  Mill.  3.  p.  7»t. 

Arfioivfnvw.    Erlok  ip.  of  Liniiiruu  mnd  ut)i<r  Jiuthon. 

iMTiiHttiim.    lite  erka  of  Pliny  it  *]ter«<1  frotn  the  trtVkh  ftf  Thc-ojphrutut,  which   ii  drrivvd  froin 

tfrvtfd,  to  brcftki  Irona  tbe  «un>o«ed  4}U«Uf)  of  totne  or  the  tpccl««,  of  breaking  the  ttoix'  in  Uic 

bladdar. 

Dnaip^xm.  Evergreen  shrubs,  with  ncedlc-Kkc  leaves,  und  hair-like 
root9 ;  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa  j  varjing  in  heicbt  from  6  in,  to  2 ft,  or 
3  ft. ;  a  number  of  them  growing  as  high  as  G  ft.,  and  some  few  of  them,  as 
E.  austrulis  and  E,  arborea,  attaining  the  height  of  12ft.  or  15ft.  In 
British  gardens,  thev  are  propagated  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  jK>int*  of  the 
growing  shoots,  ancf  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bond-f lass  or  a 
bell-glRis.  Many  of  the  ipccies  of  this  genus  are  proi^ognted  more  readily  by 
seeds,  than  by  layers  or  by  division  of  the  itlant.  They  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception,  eminently  beautiful ;  and  almost  all  arc  absolute  in  tlieir  cJioice  of 
soil,  which  is  that  of  sandy  peat  or  heath  mooJd  ;  and  of  the  situation  m  which 
ihey  will  grow,  which  abould  be  elevated  and  airy,  yet  not  arid.  The  price 
of  plants,  in  Britiiih  nurseries,  varies  from  iid.  to  2b.  (mI.  each  ;  at  Bollwyllcr, 
the  only  Itardy  species  i^  E.  cincrea,  which  is  1  franc  and  50 cents;  and  none 
appear  to  be  cultivated  a3  hardy  in  the  nurseries  of  New  York. 


1.  E.  TE'TRALtx  L.     The  four-leaved  Ueatli. 


FLDwi..  t 


LT*»1. 


Lodd.  CaL.ed.  1B3& 


Smith  Ui  Enil,  Dot., 


E.  botoUl^rml*  A«/:in  Lm.  «w.  TVwiw ,  4.  p.  9eSl:  IT.  1>MMric»  Ran  Sffm,,  471. 
No.  &  I  f .  TfetnUa  rUbn  Mvf.  SHe.  If'fltom,,  p.  25.  ^  th«  ci 


tin.  Sp..  ed.  S.  p.  50f7.  ;  CurL  FL  Load.,  t.  1.  U£l. 
-      *^   B'#Mlll,3ltt7P2.     ' 

>hnlU  Pmrk.  Thtatr. 
lM«r«1  K«ath 
AyPHf^r.    IJurt.  FL  Umd.,  fks;  1. 1.  81. ;  Eng.  BoC,  1. 1314.  i  and  oor  M  «^ 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Plant  of  a  prcpsh  hue.  Leaves  ciliated, 
4  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  in  temiinnl  heads,  Corolla  ovatc- 
dobosc,  about  3  lines  long,  downy  at  the  tip  outside, 
bpurs  of  anthers  lanceolate.  (Dfin  m  MilL^  iii.  p.  792.) 
Native  of  the  north   of    Europe,  in   boggj    or  tnoory 

Kund ;  iilentiful  in  Britain.     It  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
cdonald. 

VarieHen. 

»  E.  T.  1  rubra  Hort.  Eric,  Woburn.,  p.  2JS.  —  Corolla 

pale  red.   (Ihtn't  J/i//,,  iii,  p,  791?/) 
•►  E.  T.  'i  mrru-a  Loudon's  H.  B,  —  Corotltt  of  a  flesh 

eoloiir. 
■.  E.  T.  3  dt6a  Hort.  Eric,  Wobum.,  p.  25. ;  Ait.  Hort. 

Kew.,  ii.  p.  393.  —  Corolla  white,  'jP    W+ 

■•  E.  T.  i  Marhnhw^  E.  Macknwf»«  Bab.,  Fl.  Hiber.,  p.  1ft i,,  Mag.  Nat. 

Hist.,  ix.  p.  1 5f7.,  Com[>,  Bot.  Map.  i.  p.  225.,  is  a  native  of  Ireland.    It 

lins  the  leaves  and  calyx  of  E.  ciliurii*,  and  the  flowers  of  E,  Tttralix. 


&    £.   E,  CINS'RBA  L, 


The  grey  Heath. 

*1.   D»n, 


I8&t  ir.  l«Mul- 


77  Kp,,  ed.  &  p.  *)l,  J  Art.  Hort.  Itcw.,  t  p.  aya 

•ibilk  KiM$li.  m  /^*  7>fl»*,  4  ti.  3W.  1  C.  bAmilU  Stck.  ttatt, 
,  tmM..  ISSt.  i  H,  tiMkn*  rabr*  On^.  Uort  AVic.  Wdmrm^  p.  U. 
dm.  Fl.  LeiMl,  Imtr,  1.  L  tl.  t  LoeTL  Ho.,  p.  1J7, ;  Smnli  KtikL  Bot,  1  10t&  i  u4 

?c  Chur.,  Sfc,  Lcavf»  3  in  a  whorl  Corolla  ovatoiirceolalr.  Flowers 
vmicilUitc,  on  the  nuked  .-item*.  Crc«iU  of  anthers  csur-forined.  C'.orull« 
:J  line*  l.»ng,  puqde,  changing  to  bine  an  H  fadea.     This  i«»  cttdilv  distin- 
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guiithcd  from  E.  T^tralix  by  the  glaucous  deqi  gr<^clt  btic,  and 
ilcep  pur|>le,  or  somctitnes  white,  flowers.  (DorCt  Mitt,^  uL 
p.  795.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  Gin.  to  I  ft.  in  Itdght;  m 
tiative  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  aoutli,  nor  in  the  extreme 
north:  bcautilul  in  Britain.  It  is  the  baiige  of  the  clxui 
Macttliutw. 

Varteitrt. 

tt.  E.  C.  2  atrnpurpuren   Lodtl.  Bot-   Cab.,   14Cd.— Plant 

dwarf.     Mowers  dtfepcr  miqile. 
m.  £.  r.  3  i/6d  Lodd.  t'^it.  —  Flowers  white. 
&  E.  r.  4  p&Ukia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1307.  — Flowere  pale 

purple. 
«.  E.  i%  5  camhccm  Lodd.  Cat,  —  Flowers  flesh -coloured. 
«.  E.  c.  6  proHJira  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  proliferous. 
«.  E.  f .  7  9trU'ta  Lt>dd,  C«l.  —  Bninchc*  erect- 

•  3.  J:,  arbo'rea  L.    The  Tret  Hetith. 

Jd^lifUaiiait^  Lta.  Si».,  cd.  «  i»  JtS. ;  All.  Hoft  Kcw.,  p.  «<W. :  Smilh  cl  Slbth.  FU  Onfea.  L  SR-i 
DoD*i  Mlli,  i.  p.  7%. 

flMinrwTTTirr  £  aeopilria  71hii(iA.  IMm.,  No.  8a.  PL,  Lin.  Sp.  ed.  £  tk  SSI.,  oftduaire  of  the  tvn^ 
nfinMi  AL  cAOm  L/n.  D^u  .  Nu  22.,  wiU) «  ilctirvi  £.  trlS&r*  iXrrg.  PL  Cap,,  |«.  11&  -  B.  M«Un 
^  in  IAl  Soc.  TViWM  .  VA  '^ 

EafframiiVA     FL  Gr»c.  t.  :Ip1.  i  Uu.  Dl«t.,  No.  21. 

^^M'c.  cAaA,  lif-r.  A  tree-like  shrub,  with  tomentosc  branch^.  Lcnrca  3—4 
in  a  whorl,  linear,  elabrous.  Flowerii  uxillary,  racemose,  glubrouA.  Bnio 
teas  remote  fh>m  the  calyx.  C-orolIn  l)ell<<$haped,  t  lines  long,  white.  An- 
thers cretrtcd-  Style  prominent.  {Don*$  Mi/L^nu  p.  79+,)  A  oatK'c  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  163H,  and  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  10  ft.  to  ^Oft.  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Britain,  this  species  in  geiiendlv 
considered  somewhat  tender ;  nevertheless,  in  sheltered  situations,  U 
endure;}  the  open  air,  as  a  standard,  in  the  climate  of  I<ondon,  and  is  onljr 
killed  down  to  withio  a  short  diBtaocc  o'C  the  ground,  in  the  ma»t  severe 
winters  ;  and  thin,  we  believe^  is  more  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
suherein  autumn,  and  the  sudden  changes  from  frost  to  sunshine  in  spring 
than  to  lowness  of  temperature.  In  the  Pyrenees  this  shrub  is  found  grow- 
ing among  pine  woodis  along  with  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  &c.,  and  we  hare 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  would  thrive  perfectly  well  in  the  pine  woods  in 
England ;  for  exatnple,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher,  on  the  C'Ure- 
mont  estate,  and  those  at  Woburn  Abbey.  There  are  plants  at  8 von  I)!  ft. 
high ;  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  as  a  standard,  5  ft,  high,  and 
aghast  a  wall.  16  h.  high. 

■  E.  a.  S  j/y/o<a.  —  Style  very  long.  (Don*i  AlUQ 

•  E.  <7.  8  tqunrrhMa  Hort.  —  Leaves  squorrose.  (Don't  AfiU,) 

•  E.  a.  4  minitna  Hort.  —  Plant  small.  (Dtm's  AfUi.) 

The  succeeding  sort  might  Ive  nildcd  a<i  another  variety;  but  we  liave  fol- 
lowed Don's  MiUer  in  giving  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 

•  4.  E.  (a.)  k>lytrichifo'lia  Sal.     The  Polytric hum-leaved  Hcftth. 

Jdem^aOkm-    SaL  In  Lin.  Soo.  Tnin*.,  6.  p  S9». ;  non'i  Midi.,  a  p.l^K. 

Sfmmm^    I^rhap*  only  •  variety  of  E.  arfai^reii  (Don'*  Jtfitt.,  ^.  pi  79i.)    Dr.  Lindlcr  Km  iACldan. 

CiiS]r^npre*«e«l.  in  Rot.  Ret.,  L  16ECL,  u  hit  o^iinion,  thfti  tttc  E.  a.Tt>(»riCk  ftylb«a  of  Cr^uh  jtrrtwn 

tl  1MB ^  ^lyU'tL'hirbtia orStUfbury. 

Spec.  Char.t  tfc.  Stem  tomentose.  Leaves  3 — 5  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  ter- 
minal. Brocteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Calyxes  gradually  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Corolla  1 — 2  lines  long.  Spurs  of  anthers  cuneated.  Fruit  pear- 
shaped.  (Don's  ilfi/A,  iii.  p.  794.)  A  native  of  Portugal,  about  Lislion, 
and  rather  more  tender  than  the  species.  It  is  to  be  found  in  some  collec- 
tions ;  but  when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 

■  5.  E.  (a.)  codono'obs  Lifidl     The  bell-shaj;>ed;/fott»fred  Uoath. 

lienti/Utitiom,    Urxtl.  in  Bot  R^.,i.  ime. 
Eiignviti0.    Hot.  R«c.,  t  law.  i  Md  our  jIg.  SGA. 
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l^iec.  Char,,  4"c,  The  general  appearance  of  this  sort,  Dr, 
LiiuUcv  observes,  is  tiiat  o(  E.  arburca ;  but  it  eecms  cs- 
seniialiy  diistinct  frooi  thut  »pecie«p^  in  Its  longer  Howers,  ij^^  8CG 
more  blender  leaves,  less  hurdy  brunche*,  und  truly  bell- 
Bh»f>ed  corolla,  which  has  by  do  means  the  globular  form 
of  that  of  E,  arborea;  its  stigma  is,  moreover,  very  small, 
ajiJ  not  ut  all  dilated  or  lol)ed,  either  when  dried  or  recent. 
It  Mvas  cultivated  in  1834,  in  tJie  Maresfield  Nurwery,  in  Sus- 
Bcx,  where  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  forms  a  bush  from  10  ft. 
to  12  fl.  in  height.  It  lic^inH  to  blossom  in  Febniory,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  Mov,  disregarding  both  frost  and 
snow,  being  often  covered  with  flowers  from  lop  to  bottom, 
and  forming  a  most  beautiftil  object.  In  the  warmest  parts 
of  Devonshire,  and  in  die  south  of  Irehind,  it  would  fonn  H 
very  ornamental  undergrowth  to  fme  woods, 

•  6.  E.  austra'lis  L.     The  southern  Heath, 

Idrnftfiaitiom,    Un,  Mut .  p  £3L }  Andr.  Hcatha.  ;L  t  81.  i  Alt  Hurt  K<>w  .  »  i>.  %iri  (  1  odd.  Hut 
OOw,  t  H7S.  i  W«HlL  Efnc.  9.  p.  IS.,  with  •  flgure  ;  Doti'*  Hill,  0.  il  7Uj.  i  LwkL  Cat,  eti.  UcJd. 
SmmmMmt.    JL  piaUlttria  8aL  in  Lin,  Soe.  Tram.,  &_p.  »S8. 
ZvMiNWL    Andr.  HfliSlM.  1 L  SL  i  Bot  CkIx.  L  im.  i  Wendl,  Ertc,  S.  p,  Id,  «ltb  •  flcure  i  aiwl 

Chur.^  if-c.  A  shrub,  3  ft.  to  0  ft,  hi^h.  Li-avcji  *  in  u  whorl,  scabrous. 
"^ireading,  mucronate.  Flowers  tcnnmiU,  small.  Corolla  purplish  red, 
3  lines  long,  with  a  curved  funncl-shiiped  tube, 
and  a  recurved  limb.  Pedicels  beset  with 
gemmaccous  bracteas.  Anthers  crested.  (Don*s 
Milt.,  iii.  p.  795.)  A  native  of  Spaio  and  Por- 
tugal;  introduced  in  1769,  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  forming  a  handsome 
pyramidal  shrub,  of  which  there  are  specimens 
at  Syon  7  ft.  high,  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  10  ft.  high.  One  o^  the  most 
showy  of  all  the  arboreous  heaths,  producing  I       667 

io  great  profusion  its  fine  red  flowers  from  April  to  August 

•  7.  E.  STRI'CTA  Donn.     The  upright  Ilcaih. 

Hort  K«v,.  fi.  pk  aea  i  Uoa't  Mul,  3.  p  79S.  i  Lodd.  Cat..  «d.  IBaO. 
»mwiymrg.    £.  nuttk»6Ut  8aL  tn  tin.  Soc  7V«m.,  &  p.  3re.(  E. 

EnfrmP^^.    Andr.  Ucothi.  1. 1  SSL ;  and  out  Jig,  9A 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  difluse,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  hkh. 
Leaves  4^  in  a  wlioH,  obtuse,  glabrous,  huving  2  iur> 
rows  ben«ah.  Floweri*  terminal,  in  umbeUlike 
groups,  Bracteas  approximate  to  the  calyx, s^sile. 
Calyx  spreading.  Ciirolla  pur|)lish  red,  3  lines 
long^  with  an  ovate  pitcher-ehafied  tube,  and  re- 
flexed  segments.  Anthcn  crested.  Style  a  little 
prominent.  {Uunt  AfilL^  iii.  p.  796  )  A  native  of 
Coraicn  and  Italy.  Introduced  in  176a,  and  fre- 
quent in  gardens,  furmiog  a  fastigiate  bush,  in  aoine 
instance«,  aa  at  Purser's  Cross,  as  high  as  12  ft. 
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M.  E.  ctLiA^Eis  L.     The  ciIiate-/#Y»r(/  llenth. 


Utta^flNUhn.  LiD.  ap>,  ML  1.  pi  3H. ; 
nomti ;  Wwdk.  ttrtb.  7.  p,  3. ,  Cutt. 
c^U.  t  iso&i  DM^i  MUC.  b  Tsa  i  1 


LcHl  Ro..  p.  1». }  Un.  !>!«•.,  No.  3U.,  wUh  •  (Ifure  of  the 

^  „  ,       .  B*^  !!■«.,  t.«l*.  i  Ait   Hort  Ke»  ,  fi.  p.  SM. ;  LAlit  Mot 

Ij  DmM  MUl.  b  7Sa  i  Hook.  Brh.  Plm,  p.  170.';  Lodd.  Cat ,  «d.  W 
^iMr«f#«/«.    lia.  n^  Na  ».,  wtth  ■  #(iire  of  the  io««r  j  Hot  Mi«.,  1 494  %  Hot  Cak,  L  Ii*j&  ^ 

*S?/irr.  t%ar,,  «f  c.  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl,  ovate,  gtandularly  dliatet  spreading,, 
rather  remote.  Flowers  terminal,  subra<:^mosc,  directed  to  one  side.  Brae- 
low  sessile,  approxinjfttc  m  the  caljn.  Segments  of  calyx  snAthulatc. 
ciliate.     Corolla  smooth,  ovate,  more  vcntricose  on  the  upper  side,  i  line* 
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long,  pale  ml-  Style  prominent.  ( Dom*t  Miil,^  iii. 
p.  799.)  A  naUve  of  Portugal,  and  of  England,  iii 
Corowail-  This  comparatively  rare  floectea,  Sir 
W.  J-  Hooker  obsorea,  ia  always  found  in  bog^ 
places,  and  never  on  dry  ground.  **  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  addition 
that  has  been  made  to  our  British  flora  for  many 
years.  The  flowers  arc  as  large  as  those  of  Meo- 
Vkhna  cieriiica  WalL,  PhyU6doc<'  texif^Ua  Sat^  and 
more  highly  coloural;  while  the  leaves  iirc  clc|nanlly 
frrngcil  with  hairs,  and  each  hair  is  tipped  uith  a 
gland.*'  (l?ni. /7or.,  p.  177.)  The  usual  height  is 
about  a  foot.  A  hyhrid  between  this  8pecleB  and 
E.  Tetralix  is  noticed  in  p.  1079. 

•  9.  Jv.  si'cULA  Sdmnberg.     The  Sicilian  Hnnth. 
Atmtifirmt*m     aebotibert  Ia  LlniMt*.  1  ^  «U  :  Bon'f  UWV,  3.  ft.  Tifv 

jpiC  Olar.,  4c.    A.  alinjb,  9  ft.  ta  S  n,  lii(rtt     IjMfM  i  In  «  vliorl,  llin»r,  tinrljp  ^y1iiidrie«l,4 
CMil.    fmrttt  «fKt,  ««iie«c«nt,  nn  kHig  pediedi,  in  UrrmihA]  utDlxrMtki>  ftoiifi^, 
MWBirnUnf  caljrx  m^mbmtbtt*,  colound,  abaitt  ■*  latif  »i  ihc  ttirolta    (.oroiU 
AnmiT.  fvti.  {Dm't  M4IL,  UL  f.  im  f    A  iMtlvc  of  iMtily.  tntt^uci^a  it<  I8» 
thepl&tit 

Genus  1 1. 


□un 


OYPSOCA'LUS  Sal.    The  GvrsocALtu,  or  Moon  Hj^ath, 
Octikndria  Moaog^'nia. 

Utitmramm     SalUburyM  MSS. ;  D.  DcB  in  E«HU  Svw  fhiL  JOQnu  17.  p.  Ifil ;  D«a%  Mm.  & 

AMaMyilK.    KrlciF  tp.  of  other  authort. 

SeriMtHm,    **  Proia  m^wat,  lim«.  and  kaU^ku,  mwl  Ik»uII(W1  «  Uw  ftafit*  C!Un4»]  wr  rerr  ilWMit. 

«nd  generally  inhaUt  calMromu  dlstrtcU."  IDoVt  MUl) 

Dftcripiionf  4'f'  The  specie*  arc  mostly  underahrubs,  not  exceeding  I  ft, 
in  height;  but  G.  mediterranea  {E.  mctlitcrranea  L.)  grows  to  the  hdg^i  of 
10 ft.  or  iTi  ft.,  or  upwards. 

fl.  ].  G.  VA^GANs  1^/.     The  wandering  Gypsocalfis,  or  CVrrraiA  Alttvr  Htmt^* 

tiniltlkalkm.    Sal.  MS8. ;  D  I>oa  in  Eilkii  New  Pbll.  Journal?,  n.  153. :  Don'i  Mill.,  S.  p,mi 
mmmmt*.    ^.v4gaiu  Lnl   Vaii<  ,  £.  n.  ^!3a»  />itv  %<l.,  S70,,  J?i«.  Aif.«  L  4-  j,  £.  v4^  BmL  ta 
/>k  «ae.  TVotu ,  (\  p.  di4  ;    A  multifl..ra  HmJt.  FL  A^lkru,  Ififk.    MiOL  n  Par.,  V  t(fXiiL  41. 
djm*  Sfeiri'i  i^  fli/Afr^'j  BnL  Arrangt^mmiy  400. ;  JfiTtMnKfTiMea*  lam.  DM.,  1.  b  «91 


Entr^iPingt.  Eng.  Dot,  I,  d  ;  Bull.  FL  Pu.,  i.  901 ',  and  mtr  Jig.  87a 
S/^fc.  Char,^  Sfc.  Stem  glabrous.  Leaves  4— >5  in  a  whorl,  cond> 
giious,  glabrous.  Flowers  8nmll,  upon  foot^taUca,  axillary,  mostly 
^  in  an  axil,  and  those  of  any  branch  seeming  as  if  disponed  in  a 
raceme,  from  the  flowers  being  stalked  and  pmduced  fram  axils 
near  one  another.  Bracteas  rem ote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  *h ort, 
bell-shaped,  nalc purplish  red.  (Doii't  MlU./vLn^^^),')  A  nstive 
of  £n|land,  m  Cornwall ;  and  of  the  south  of  France  and  north 
of  Afnca. 

Varietiei. 

m.  G.  V.  2 /)a/fifii.— Corolla  pale  red-  (DonU  MtU.) 

a.  67.  r.  3  ruhetretu  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  cd.  «.  p.  588.-  ^  "  ri|bc«e(.|||. 
This  must  be  near  the  preceding  one, and  may  h  with  it. 

«.  C  ».  4  jmrpurdnceni  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  cd.  2.  p.  .-jh"<. — <  orotia  pur- 
plish. 

«.  G,t>.  b  liMo.— Flowers  axillary-.     Corolla  while.  (Dfnt't  AfHi.) 

n.  G.  f.  a  /<■«/•//«.— Ftowci's  terminating  the  snialJ  branches.  Corolb 
%*hitc  {Duh'm  MilL) 
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«.   2.   O.  MULTIFLO  RA  U.  UvH. 


The  maiiv-riawered  itvnsocallis,  or  Alrnyi 
Henth,  ' 


IdentiflcatioH.    D.  Don  in  Edlnb.  New  Phil  Journ.,  Jut;  IS^Mi  Don'*  Mm., 

3.  PL  SOI. 
Sfmmjrmf'    frlca  muKlA&rn  Ltti.  SfK^  cd.  I.  p.  .'15S.,  Dias,,  No,  5H.,  wilii  « 

lltfure  of  tbe  Bower.  Andr.  lUatht,  ?.  t  .57  .  ^/i.  f/or/.  AVv.,  2.  ik  .')^., 

Ijidd.  Bat.  Cab.,  t  l£7i.  ,  £Juni|>c>rtl7>lia,&c,   GnndH.  Ais.,  u  lai  I. 

32. :  E  muUtfldn  Uingi-pedlcvlUU  Hcndi.  Krtc.,  Ijuc  &  p.  T.  ^  K.  fwdun- 

cuHlrU  Prrat. 
Etmr»tnngi-    Lin.  Didi.,  Sa  58..  ■  flf.Of  tlit  Aoiret;  BOC  C^.  L  107S. ; 

OailiL  Aix,  p.  lOLl  t  », ;  And  ourj%.  87 L 

5/irc.  t'^arr.,  4"f .  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  glabrous,  linear. 
FlowerB  axiUiiry,  dispofied  in  a  r»cento9c  corymb,  Brac- 
teas  remote  from  the  cal)x.  Corolla  1)  to  2  lines  lon^, 
pule  reel,  l>ell-ahaj>ed»  i*Jlh  a  reftexetl  limb*  Pedicel  ^"^^ 
twice  HA  lone  aa  the  corolla.  .Anthers  black,  their 
orifices  near  the  tip.  {Don'i  Mitl^  Wu  p.  HOI.)  A  native 
of  France,  Spain,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe  generally, 
and  in  cultivation  in  Britiiih  gardens  since  1 7.1 1 .  It  begins 
to  flower  in  May  or  June ;  and,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, continues  to  produce  flowers  in  profusion  tilt 
November  or  December.  Like  other  heaths,  to  Hower 
freely,  it  rec^uircs  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  open,  airy  nitu* 
ation,  in  which  it  will  attain  the  height  of  2  ft. 


iP'U;f** 


3.  O.  ca'iij(Ra  D.  Don. 


The  tiesh-colotir^owtcftrf  Oypsocallit,  or  Moor 
Ututh. 


idnUiflattiam.    D,  Don  (n  Edinh   \'.»  I't.ii  J,h 

n  Sr,  Seop,  Ft  Carn,t  e«L  S. 
No.  37.,  with  a  flrurr,   Lt*. 
e.  Train., 


&ttL  In  L/H.  Sac. 


a  p,  Mj. 


_^ Bat  M««.,  I  ILt  Jtc*f1.  Amtr,  V  C  51,  i  Bot, 

f*b.,  t  liSa. ;  UtL  mm.,  So.  57..  wtlh  a  figure ;  WeiidL  Ertc, 
9.  |k.  '.,  with  a  Qgut*.  ,  and  oxujig.  872. 

Spec,  Char.^  Src  Stems  and  branches  prostrate. 
Leavei)  3—4  in  a  whorl,  linear,  glubroufi, 
sharply  reduplicate.  Flowers  axillary,  droop- 
ing, dJHiJOsed  in  racemes,  and  directed  to  one 
siJe,  pale  red.  Bractefts  remote  from  the 
calyx.  Corollas  conical,  2 J  lines.  Anthers 
with  an  orifice  extending  from  the  middle  to 
the  lip.  (DoH0  MUL,  iii.  p.  801.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Germany  and  ^witzerlaad,  and 
the  north  of  Wales. 
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m  4>  O.  «B0lTRitRA\*«KA  D,  Don.    The  ModitemilMll  Oyp«ocallis,  or  Moor 

fii-ath. 

idmtHttmUm,    D.  Don  in  Bdmtx  N«w  PbtL  Journ.,  July.  tUSt  j  Don't  Mill .  &  ^  Ml. 
Sfmmifmua.     frlca  medUrrrknra  Lm.Mant.,  u.  iv  m   5a,  wuh  a  Mfur>  or  the  flowrr. 

tremdL  Eric.,  7  »  11..   Curt.  But  Mag..  L  ♦TI.  i  /  in  Un.  &^.  Tratu ,  A 

EBigrarii^i.    Lkn.  bua.«  Na  biK,  with  a  ftgufc  of  tt.. 


p  M3, 


/  in  Li 

'L  Ma«.,  t.  471. 

Sjter,  Char.,  ^p.  A  shrub  4 — 6  ft.  high.  Leaves  4 — b  in  a  whorl,  linear,  cu- 
ncate,  glabrous.  Flowers  uxitlarv,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  raccmo, 
directed  to  the  lower  ^idc,  ^o  nodding.  Brnctca:*  al)ave  the  middle  of  tht 
pcilicets.  CoruUa  pitclicr«Aha(>cd,  red.  Anthers  dark,  foruuiinosc  from  the 
middle.  (Uont  Mtil^  iii.  p.  801.)  Nsitivc  of  tJie  muith  (jf  Europe,  in  tbe 
fcgirt«»  ai  the  MtHlittrnuican ;  and,  in  IH.'IO,  found  wild  m  Cuimemara,  oQ 
Um:  wesleni  coast  of  Ireland, by  Mr.  Mackuy.  It  'zr-  ^'  -.  on  udcdivity  by 
■  Mtraun,  in  bogfry  ground,  at  the  (wt  of  Urt>i  r  im,  aeur  Round 

8eonc,  on  its  wcsiciu  side,  mcupyiu;^;  a  >p»uc  t^l 1^  a  mile  in  leugtl), 

and  covcrini:  between  2  and  3  acres  of  ground,  in  tufts  of  from  I  ft*  to  2  ft. 

•n  hdrjhl.     (Man     -Vn/,  //ur/.,  iv.  p.  hi7      iind  i\.  p     \ /I    i 
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CALL  I'  NA  .W.     The  rALLiN.t.     Lin.  Sifst.  Octandria  Mooogyna. 

IdrmiyUatiim.    AtliAurT  in  I^n.  Snc  Traiu.,  &  p.  ZYl. ;  Don'i  XilL,  X  pL  S28L 

.fMn^MKt.     /;nra  up.   Lht.  an^i  otkm. 

MMrrtmtttem.  TK^  nMne  of  CallAna  U  derived  froin  kmUmmS^  which,  a«  Sir  J.  E.  Tmirh  lamiili,  *  U 
dooMy  ojiUble  i  whether,  with  Mr.  SaluLurr  snd  Dr.  Hull,  we  take  it  to  cxpcca  m.  rliaaiiat  pio. 
pertf,  broniiM  bt'infr  made  of  linff ;  or  whdher  we  adopt  the  aonre  cooB^toa  actHe  of  the  vert, 
to  «m«ia«nt  or  adnm,  which  u  verj  applicable  to  the  advcn."  (£a|f.  FSono,  2.  pL  SC) 

t«  1.  r.  yCLG'ARis  SaL    The  common  Ling,  or  Heather, 

UfmMattkm.    Miib  ia  Un.  Soc  Tnuu.,  &  ^  317. ;  Snith  Eaf.  Flofa,  SL  pc  B«.  2  Ah^  MUL.S. 

pi  WL 
SMOMfiiKf.     ^rlca  TulcirU  7>a.  5;».,  p. .'/)!.:  la  Bmf<re,  Fr. :  Hcide,  Gtr.  i  tsgnm^  Ham,  :  lii—. 

ilmdL ;  Erica.  //«/  ;  Brezo.  Span. »  Une,  Port.  \  Wcreak.  JUua 
KmgrmflmM.     Kof.  BoC,  t.  lOlJl 

•^<r.  Char.f  <$-r.  Leaves  3-cornere(l  in  a  transverse  section  of  thcniy  srrov- 
shapcd  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  point,  revolute  in  the  lateral  maripiiay  im- 
bricate in  4  rows.  Flowers  disposed  in  lon^,  terminal,  spicate  racemea. 
(lJon*s  Afi/Lf  iil.  p.  828.)  A  small,  spreading,  evergreen  shrub;  native 
throughout  Europe,  plentiful  in  Britain. 

%'anetiti.  In  Don's  Miller,  the  following  forms  of  this  ^lecies  are  enu- 
merated :  — 

i*  r.  r.  1  purpurea. — Flowers  purplish  red. 

U  C.  V.  2  »])uria. — Branches  tufted.  Racemes  short.  Flowers  por- 
plish  red. 

t«  C,  V.  3  <f^cuin^eiu.— Branches  decumbent.  Racemes  short.  Flowers 
purplish  red. 

ft«  C  V.  4  tomentdsa. — Leaves  and  branches  woolly.  Flowers  purplnfa 
red. 

9^C.v.5  dlba. — Flowers  white,  less  crowded.    Corolla  shorter. 

t^  C  p.  Q^e  plena, — Flowers  double,  pale  purplish  red. 

A.  C,  V.  7/tJ6is  variegdtis, — Leaves  vari^ated.    Flowers  purplish. 

l»  C.  r.  8  a&rea. — Leaves  vari^ated  wiUi  yellow. 

*•  C.  V,  9  coccinea, — Flowers  deep  red. 

lu.  C.  V,  10  itpicdta. — Racemes  long.     Flowers  red  or  white. 

t.  r.  V.  1 1  and  12.— Two  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
as  being  in  cultivation  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  (harden,  where  diey 
have  retained  their  differences  for  years.  They  have  both  pubes- 
cent branchlcts ;  but  the  one  has  deep  red  Aovr&rs,  and  was  rec^ved 
from  Aberdeenshire;  and  the  other,  which  was  received  from  Arnui» 
has  white  flowers,  that  appear  later  than  those  of  the  other  varieties. 
The  first  may  be  called  C.  r.  1 1  dtro^rubem,  and  the  second  C  o.  18 
serotitUL, 

DeMcriptiorif  S^c.  The  common  heath  varies  considerably  in  sizet,  according 
to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In  open,  elevated,  exposed 
moors,  where  there-is  scarcely  any  sunace  soil,  it  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  in 
height ;  but  in  sandy  soils,  in  open  woods,  it  often  reaches  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.,  growing  erect.  On  the  sides  of  mount^s,  in  Scotland  andlreland,  it 
sometimes  forms  a  bed  or  close  matting  of  recumbent  or  trailing  stems,  which 
are  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length ;  the  bed  extending  for  many  miles  together.  The 
stems  are  bushy,  and  are  repeatedly  and  irregularly  branched.  The  plant  is 
of  slow  growth,  seldom  makmg  shoots  longer  than  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  one  season, 
even  when  young ;  and,  when  of  5  or  6  years*  growth,  not  more  than  half  A^^ 
length :  but  it  is  of  great  duration. 

Oeography.    The  common  heath  abounds  in  aknost  every  part  of  Buropc^ 
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nioru  e«pecially  in  the  northern  countries.  It  ii  found  in  leebnil^  Greenland, 
mill  Kftmtscbatkn,  nnd  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  In  Britain,  it 
flourifihes  best  in  the  upland  and  inoorlund  zones ;  but  it  descends  to  the  sen 
level  in  the  south  of  Endand.  In  the  north,  and  on  the  Grampian  Mountains, 
it  growH  at  the  height  of  30u0  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  se^.  In  deciduous 
copse-woods,  it  commonly  gives  place  to  I'accinium  Mjrtillus ;  but  in  open 
pine  groves  it  maintains  its  ground.  It  covers  extensive  tracts  in  France  and 
fiemiany,  and  it  ia  common  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Ruitsiiin  empire. 
And  [trobably,  also.  In  Siberian  Russia, 

Hhtory.  As  some  species  of  heath  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  is  not  improbable  tiiat  they  were  acmiaintcd  with  the  Calluna,  tlioueh  it  is 
mot  included  Bpecificatly  in  the  plants  of  Thcophrastus.  It  is  mentioned  by  all 
the  modem  European  writers  on  plants,  and  more  especially  by  those  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  its  numerous  oarucsin  nortbern  lan^iages  imply.. 
It  is  described  by  Gerard,  who  says  that  it  is  "  the  heath  that  the  ancients 
look  to  be  the  right  and  true  beatK;*'  but  he  does  not  state  his  grounds  for 
this  UJiscrtion. 

Pnrf)ertifx  atid  Use$,  There  are  few  plants,  that  are  abundant  in  &  stale  of 
nature,  which  man  has  not  ap>ptied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The 
most  important  use  of  the  heath,  tlirousbout  Europe,  is  as  an  herbage  plant.  In 
the  Iligldands  of  Scotland,  in  the  nortn  of  Sweden,  and  in  all  hentliy  countries 
with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  young  shoots  in 
tlie  winter  and  spring,  when  they  can  procure  no  other  food.  It  is  true,  these 
shoots  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  not  very  nutritive ;  and  they  even  affect 
the  milk  ot  cows  not  accustomed  to  eat  them,  and  turn  it  red  ;  but,  neverthe> 
less,  they  arc  valuable  for  keeping  the  animals  alive  till  the  season  of  pasture 
grass  returns.  According  to  some  French  agrictdtural  writers,  the  mutton  of 
sheep  fcA  upon  heath,  or  upon  pastures  in  w-hich  the  heath  abounds,  is  of  a 
richer  flavour,  and  more  nourishing,  than  that  nhich  is  fed  on  grass  only  ;  and 
the  woo!  of  fiuch  sheep  is  Kaid  to  be  produced  in  larger  quantities.  Heath  is 
uneil,  l)oth  in  Scotland  and  Sweden,  for  thatching  houses,  for  heating  ovens, 
for  making  besoms,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  baskets;  for  weaving  into  fences, 
for  covering  underground  drains,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
In  the  Western  Highlands,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  it  is  twisted  into  ropes ; 
and  the  wulU  of  the  cabins  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  bleak  coast  are  fonnetl 
with  alternate  layers  of  heath,  and  a  sort  of  cement  made  of  black  earth  and 
straw.  The  Highlanders  there  not  only  employ  it  in  the  walls  of  their  houses* 
and  for  covering  them  instead  of  thatch,  but  they  make  their  beds  of  it ; 
and  this  was  the  case,  in  1804,  and  may  still  be  so,  in  the  summer  dwellings, 
called  sheelings,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  at  no  great  distance  from  Perth. 
The  walls  of  these  summer  lodgings  are  built  of  turf ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  about  3  ft.  from  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  it,  n  fence  made  of  stake*, 
and  twine<l  with  long  heath,  partitions  off  a  space  for  sleeping  in  ;  and  no  other 
"  ling  is  put  into  tnifli  space  than  a  thick  layer  of  heath.  In  most  of  the  WtHteni 
the  inhabitants,  in  Pennant's  time,  dyed  their  \iirn  ycliow  by  boiling  it  in 
■  with  the  green  tops  and  flowers  of  tliis  plant :  and  woollen  cloth  Imilcd 
In  alum  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  tops,  comes  out  of 
a  fine  orange  colour.  In  some  of  these  islands,  leather  is  tanned  in  a  strons 
decoction  of  heath.  Formerly  the  young  tops  are  said  to  have  been  used 
alone,  to  brew  a  kind  of  ale  ;  and  Boethius  relates  that  this  liquor  was  much 
useil  by  the  Picts.  In  some  of  the  Wcutern  Isles,  it  is  naid,  they  still  brew  aid 
« itli  one  part  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath,  sometimes  add- 
<ii)^  bops.  The  flowers  of  heath  of  evcrj  kind  abound  in  honcv  ;  and  those  of 
;this  and  the  other  inJicenous  sficcies  are  much  fretiucnted  by  bees.  In 
ifariousjparts  of  8cotlan<f  and  the  north  of  England,  l»ec-hives  are  carrie«l,  in 
fthc  beginning  of  August,  from  the  cultivated  to  the  heathy  districts,  for  the 
■akc  of  the  flowers;  where  they  remain  two  or  three  month»,  and  are  brought 
b.uk  in  the  autumn.  The  wood  makes  excellent  charcoal ;  and  the  when  arc 
rich  in  potass,  which  accounts  for  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  plants.    The 
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honey  pro<luced  from  the  flowers  of  heath,  and,  indeed,  from  the  '"■rrfmnm^ 
the  Axalea,  and  the  whole  of  the  £ricices,  is  of  a  dfirk  brown  colour,  ft«l  ha» 
ft  partktilar  flavour,  which,  to  some  persona,  is  disagreeable,  but  to  others  k 
preferable  to  that  of  the  low  country  honey.     Medicinally,  the  shoots  of  the 
neatb  arc  considered  diuretic  and  astriogent ;  and,  in  Pliny's  time,  a  decoctxm 
of  the  leaves  of  some  species  was  considered  a  remedy  for  the  bite*  of  bct^ 
pents:  but  the  Calluna,  at  present,  is  not  included  in  any  materia  roeiBca* 
The  branches  of  the  Ijeath  afford  shelter  to  many  birds,  and  the  seeds  con- 
stitute a  principal  piirt  of  the  food  of  the  grouse,  and  other  inhabitants  a€  the 
moors.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  peculiar  construction   of 
the  seed-vessel,  with  which,  Sir  J,  E.  Smith  informs  us,  Gaertner  was  so 
much  struck  (see  Gen.  Char,,  p.  1076.  and  p.  1077.),  is  calculatetl  to  retain  the 
seeil  in  it  a  whole  year.   The  foliage  of  the  heath,  in  England,  a£K>rtla  nourisb- 
mcnt  to  the  larva  o(  the  /'halae'na  quercus,  or  the  great  egger  moth.     In 
England,  it  is  ali>o  very  liable  to  be  encumbered  by  the  smaller  dodder  (Ctu)cuta 
£pithjTnum);    but  neither  of  these    enemies  to   the  plant  is  commoa   itt 
Scotland.     The  principal  use  of  the  Call  una,  in  British  gardois,  is  as  an 
ornamental  plant  ,*    and,  in  sandy  or  mossy  soils,  as  an  edging  instead  of 
box.     In  several  gardens  about  Edinburgh,  it  is  employed  in  this  way  ;  and 
18  found  not  only  to  endure  clipping  as  welt,  or  better,  than  the  box ;  but  by 
forming  a  more  compact  edging,  it  is  less  apt  to  harbour  snails  and  Ailugs.  The 
most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  heath,  where  it  abounds  on  soil  not  worth 
subjecting  to  the  plough,  is  to  plant  it  with    evergreen  trees,  atich  aa  the 
Scotch  pme;  which,  when  they  have  grown  to  a  sufficient  height  to  cover  the 
surface,  will  effectually  destroy  it  bv  their  shade,  and  thus  convert  the  plants 
into  nourishment  far  the  trees.     When  heathy  ground  has  beeo  subjected  to 
the  ploui?h,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  pasture  for  many  years  together,  anlcas 
it  is  riclily  manured;  for,  as  the  seeds  retain   their  vitality  for  many  yearSa 
plants  never  fail,  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons,  to  make  their  appearance  anKng 
the  gra&s.     In  the  imjirovement  of  heath  soils,  lime  is  always  a  principsl  in- 
gredient j  it  being  found  necessary  to  neutralise  the  tannin  and  acjd  priac^ika 
which  exist  in  the  mould  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  heath. 

Ptteikai  AUuMotut,  «!$•£*.  This  well-known  nlant,  which  covers  »o  many  acres 
of  land,  particularly  in  the  nortli  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  its  evergreen 
leaves  and  beautiful  flowers,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  many  Britiab 
poets,  from  Burns,  whose 

"  Moorcock  apring*, 
On  wMrrins  wingi. 
Amid  the  blootning  heather," 

to  Mary  Howitt,  who  gives  a  fine  picture  of 

*'  those  wiutec  at  hisaih, 

Strvtching  Tor  mile*  to  lure  the  bcc; 
Whero  the  wiVl  bird,  on  ninioni  ttrong, 
WbccU  round  itiKl  lyouti  ni«  piping  aoti^. 

And  Umid  creaturct  irander  ffoe." 

The  heath  is  considered  the  emblem  of  solitude;  but.  from  ita  IVcquent  use 
beds  in   the  Highlands,  its  sweet  and  refreshing  srncll   rather  recalls  tdcM  of 
social  enjoyments  an<l  wild  though  hearty  hospitality. 


App.  I.  List  of  hardy  Species  and  Varieties  of  l^riahea  Monging 
to  the  Group  Yjicets  normdks^  of  which  Phvts  arc  cultivatrd 
Jhr  Sale  in  the  Tooting  Nursery;   with  some  additional  Names 
from  (he  **  Hortus  Wotmnaisis"  marked  *. 

Tbe  Pr\te  of  the  greater  numlter  nf  Mria  In  thti  Ll«i  ia  la.  aeh,  but  a  fHrnf  Uiem  are  t«.  M  «wrh. 

Call  una  vulgaris  (£>ica  L)  Enfi,  Bvt„  1013.     Height  I  ft,  to  2  ft..  FI,   rtd, 
June  to  August. 
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1  61ba  RoU,    Fl.  white.  8  decumbens  RoU.    Fl.  red. 

2  dec6mbcns  Lodd.    Fl.  white.  9  /lore  pluno  JioU.     Fl.  pink. 

3  pub^cens  Lodd.    Fl.  white.  10  *  prostrata  H.  Wob.    Fi.  white. 

4  aurea  Roll.    Fl.  pink.  1 1  8picata  Roll.     Fl.  red. 

5  c4rnea  //.  If^oA.     Fl.  flesh-co-  12  spiiria  RolL    Fl.  red. 
loured.  13  tomentosa  RoU.    Fl.  red. 

6  cocctnea  Roll,     FL  scarlet.  14  varieeata  Roll.    Fl.  red. 

7  compacta  Lorf</.     Fl.  red  15  umbellhta  RoU.    Fl.  red. 
£rlca  ^ctse'a  Roll.     Ut.  2  ft.,  Fl.  May  and  June. 

arbdrea  L.,  Fl.  Grtec,  t.  45.,  Ht.  9  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  June.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high  as  a  standard,  and  16  ft. 
high  against  a  wall. 

2  stylosa  Andr.     Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  June. 

3  squarrdsa  BoL  Mag,,  t.  1 139.  Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  white,  February  to 
June. 

arctata  (codonddes  Bot.  J?<7g.,t.  1698.),  our /g.  866.  in  p.  1081.  Ht. 
12  ft.,  FL  pale  rose,  Feb.  to  June. 

australis  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  3.  Ht,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  Fl.red,  April  to  Au- 
gust. In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  10  ft.  high  as  a 
standard. 

2  sup^ba  RoU,    Ht.  10  ft.,  FL  pale  red. 

ciliaris  BoL  Mag.,  t.  484.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  September. 

cinerea  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1015.     Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  purple,  June  to  September. 

1  alba  RoU.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,      5  camescens  Lodd. 
June  to  Sep.  6  coccinea  Lodd. 

2  atropurpurea  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,      7  monstrdsa  RoU. 

U  1490.  Ht.  1ft.,  FLdark  pur-  8  pallida  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1505. 

pie,  June  to  Sep.  9  proHfera  Lodd. 

3  atrosanguinea  RoU.     Ht.  1ft.,  10  rubra  Roll. 
FL  dark  red,  June  to  Sep.  1 1  stricta  Lodd. 

4  cimea  RoU. 

ramulosa  Vlv.  (stHcta  Don).     Ht.  2  ft.,  FJ.  pink,  June  to  July. 

2  rubra  Hook.  BrU.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  red,  June  to  July. 

icoparia  }V.,Lin.  Eric.,iio.  14.  f.  fl.     Ht.  4  ft.  or  5  ft^  Fl.  green,  April 

to  May, 
2  •  minima  H.  Wob. 

stricta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  2.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Aug.  to  Nov. 
Tetralix  Ettg.  Bot.,  t.  1014. 

1  alba  RoU.     FL  white.  4  •  rubra  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red. 

2  c4mea  RoU.     Fl.flesh-cld.  5  MackouiVia  Bab.,  FL  Hib.,  p.  191. 

3  pallida  Lodd.    FL  pale.  FL  white. 

vindi-purpurea  RoU.,  Lin.  Eric.,  No.  9.  ic     Hl  3  ft.,  Fl.  green,  May  to 

Au^t. 
(typsocallis  {Et\ca  c&rnea  Lin.)  cdmea  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  II.;  and  our  fg.  1083. 

in  p.  872.     Ht.  4  ft.,  FL  pale  pink,  January  to  August. 
2  prae'cox  MNab  (?  herbiicea  Hort.,Hayne,  U  47.,  and  Bot.  Mag.,t.  47 1 .) 

Fl.  pink, 
meditcrrknea  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  47 1 .    Ht.  4  ft.,  FL  pink,  March  to  May. 
2  hibemica  RoU.,  Hook,  in  Supp.  to  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  274.,    and  Fl.  Hib., 

p.  181. 
multifldra  Andr.  Heath,  v.  2.       Ht  2  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-coloured,  June   to 

November. 
2  dlba  Hort.  Brit.    Fl.  white* 

urabellata  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1217.     Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl,  purple.  May  to  June, 
vagans  Eng.  Bot.,  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  I  ft.FL,  red,  July  to  August. 

1  alba  RoU.     Fl.  white.  5  rubescens  Brce,  Hort.  Brit.,  c<L  2. 

2  p&llida  RoU.    FL  pale.  Fl.  blush-coloured. 

.3  ♦  rubra  H.  Wob.    FL  red.  6  purpur&scens  RoU.     FL  pale  pur- 

4  ten^lla  Roll.     FL  white.  pic. 

4c 
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App.  II.  Arrangement  of  the  hardy  Heaths  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding Ust ;  showing  "uchich  of  them  are  in  FUrxer^  in  the  open 
Garden^  every  Month  in  the  Year;  and  the  Colour  of  the  Flower^ 
and  Height  of  each. 


January. 
GyiMOcallis  cornea.     \  ft.,  pink, 
herbacea.     Knk. 
Fcbruofy. 
£r  jca  arborea.    9  ft.,  white. 
Ojpsodillu  carnea.    \  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.     Hnk. 
March. 
£rtca  arborea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc^Uis dimea.  Aft.,  pink. 

herbkcea.     Pink. 

*  mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

hib^mica.    Pink. 

April. 
Erica  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10  ft.,  red. 
G^'psocillis  carnea.  \  ft.„  pink. 

her^cea.     Pink. 
Erica  mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink, 
scopt^ria.  4  ft.,  green. 

May, 
J?rica  arbdrea.   9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10  ft.,  red. 

mediterranea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

scopSuria.  4  ft.,  green. 
Gypsocaltis  umbellate.  3  ft.,  purple. 
j!?nca  rfridi-purpikrea.  3  ft.,  green. 

June. 
Erica*  ^ctae'a.   2  ft. 
arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white, 
australis.    10  ft.,  red. 
*cincrea  ^ba.  1ft.,  white, 
atropurpurea.  1ft.,  red. 
dimea.    1  ft.,  flesh, 
rubra.  1ft.,  red. 
coccfnea.  1ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&llismultifldra&lba.  2ft.,  white. 

rDbra.     Red. 
Dab(£^ctajK>liif51ia.  2  ft.,  purple. 

♦  nana.  4  ft.,  purple. 
&lba.    White. 

Enc&  scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 
TlHralix  alba.  1  ft.,  white, 
nkbra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsodillis  umbellata.  3  ft.,  purple. 
£rica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calluna  vulgkris.  2  ft.,  red. 

dlba.    White. 

decumbens.    Red. 

flore  pl^no.    Purple. 

spiiria.    Red. 

variq^ta.    Red. 


July. 
Erica  australis.  10ft.»  red. 
dliaris.  1  ft.,  pink, 
cinerea  alba.  I  ft.,  white, 
rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gjpsoc^lis  muldflora  alba.2  ft.,  white. 

rutna.     Red. 
Daboe' da  poliifdUa.  2  ft.,  purple, 
•ilba.     White, 
nana,  ^ft.,  purple. 
Erica  7*etralix  41ba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gjpsocallis  umbellata.  3  ft.,  purple. 
T^igans  alba.  1  ft.,  white. 
rubra.     Red. 
Erica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calluna  Tulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
llba.    White, 
decumbens.     Red. 
flore  pleno.     Purple, 
spuria.     Red. 
rariegata.    Red. 

August. 
Erica  ciliaris.  1  ft.,  pink. 

cinerea  41ba.  1ft.,  white. 
rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&llis     multiflorm    41ba.    2  ft., 
white, 
rubra.  2  ft.,  red. 
Daboe^cta  poliif51ia.  2  ft.,  purple. 
*  alba.    White, 
nana.  4  ft.,  purple. 
Erica  stHcta.  2  ft.,  pmk. 

T^etralix  alba.  1ft.,  white, 
rubra.    1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsodillis  F^igans  41ba.   1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.     Red. 
EJrica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calli^na  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
ilba.    White 
decumbens.    Red. 
fldre  pleno.     Purple. 
spuria.    Red. 
variegata.  Red. 
ciliaris.  1  ft.,  pink. 

September, 
EricA,  cinerea  ftlba.  1  ft.,  white. 

ri^bra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gjpsoc&llis     multiflora     &lba.    2  ft., 
white, 
rubra.  Red. 
Daboe^cJa  jDoIiifdlia.  2  ft.,  purple, 
nana.  \  ft.,  purple, 
^rlca  strlcta.  2  ft.,  pink. 
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October, 
Oypsoc^Uismultiflora&lba.  2f^.»  white. 

rubra.    Red. 
l^rica  stricta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

November. 
Gypsoc411is  multiflora  &lba,  2  ft.,  white 


Gypsoc&liis    multflora    rubra.   4  ft. 

Red. 
£rica  stricta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

December. 
Gypsoc^llis  camea.     ^  ft.  pink, 
herbilkcea.    Pink. 


873 


App.  III.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  will  stand  in  the  open  Aif\ 
in  Autumn,  or  the  Middle  of  Winter,  without  Protectioti,  with 
Fahrenheit* s  Thermometer  7  or  8  Degrees  below  Freezing,  with' 
out  stiffering  in  any  way  from  such  a  Degree  of  Cold* 

Taken  tram  Bfr.  M*Nja>'t  Treatise  on  Cape  Heaths,  publiihed  in  1892.    The  Pricet  appended  b* 
Meun.  RolliMon  in  183& 

Callista  acuminhta  (-Erica  L.)  Bot.  Cab.y  t.  216. ;  and  oxxrjig. 

873,    Ht.  Uft.,  Fl.  red,  July  to  Oct.    Price  U.  6d. 

2  p&Uida  Hort.  BrU.     Ht.  1  ft.,    Fl.  pale  red,  June  to 

July, 
comdsa  Horf.  Kew.  Icon.,  1. 18.      Ht.  J  ft.,  Fl.  red,  Ap. 
to  Aug.     Price  2«.  Qd. 

2  iWmAndr,  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.  Ht.  |ft.,  Fl.  red,  June  to 
August. 

3  rubra  Wendl.  Eric.,  xii.  p.  7.  ic.  Ht.  f  ft.,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 

ferruginea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  red.  May 
to  July.    Pr.  7*.  6rf. 

AyacinthwW«  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink, 
June  to  Aug.  Pr.  2*.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 

tenuifldra  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1§  ft.,  Fl.  light  yel- 
low.    Ap.  to  June.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 

2  41ba  Hort.  BrU.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  June. 

3  «  lutea.    Fl.  yellow, 
tetragona  (pugionifblia  Sai.)     Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  l^ft.,  Fl.  light 

yellow,  July  to  Sep.     Pr.  2*.  Qd.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
ventricosa  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  350.     Ht.   I  ft.,   Fl.  flcsh-cld.,  Ajiril  to  Sep- 
tember.    Pr.  2s.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft. 
high. 

2  cocclnea.     Fl.  scarlet.  7  erecta.      Fl.  flesh.     In  the  Edin- 

3  stellifera.     Fl.  flesh.  burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft. 

4  cornea.     Fl.  flesh.  3  in.  high. 

5  dlba.     Fl.  white.  8  nkna.     Fl.  flesh. 

6  superba.     Fl.  scarlet.  9  hirsuta.     Fl.  flesh. 

Ceramia  (jBrica  L.)  ferpyllifolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  744. ;  and  our 7%.  874. 

Ht.  U  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to  July.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 
Dasy6nthes  (Erica  L.)  Sparmdnni  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  (dfspera  A,  H.,  hys- 
triciflora  L.  7\)      Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  dark  oranj^e,  March    to    Sept.     Pr. 
2s.  Qd.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  m  1836,  5  ft.  high. 
Desmia  {Etich  L.)  conferta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2. ;  and  out  fig.  875.  Ht  1 J  ft!, 

Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 
-Erica  aggr^ta  IVendi.  Eric,  f.  13.  No.  5. ;  and  our  fig.  876.     Ht.  |ft.,  Fl. 
purple,  July.     Pr.  1*.  6^.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 
3  ft.  high. 
2  &lba  Hort.  Brit.     Fl.  white. 

campanulata  Andr.  Heath.,\.  t.  1.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl. yellow,  April  to  August. 
Pr.  2s.  Gd.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 
4c  2 
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Erica  ccrinthoides  Boi.  Mag.,  t,  i%0.  Ht.  *ft.,  Fl^dark 
scarlet,  May  to  Nov.  Pr.  5*.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Oardcn,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

1  glabriusculti  Swt.     Fl.  acarlet.         4-  minor  H^  IVob.     Fl.  red. 

2  lifspitlu  Swf.     Fl.  scark't.  5  •  nana  IL  HV>A.     Fl.  red. 

3  mtVjor  //.  W^wA.     Fl.  red.  0  siiperbB  UvU.    Fl.  pale  mi. 
congcsttt  iVctifU.  Eric,^  f.  17,  No.  5.     Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June   Co  July. 

Pr.  3*.  6r/.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  ?  ft.  hi|»h. 
rorifblia  (firticularis  B.  M,,  calycina  A.  //.)  DorCs  MUl,  No.  76. ;  Liin- 
protis  roritbija  Don's  Alill.,  No.  2.,  has  been  called  Erica  rorif6lka  Bot, 

Maa,,  t.  422.  Ht.  1  i  ft.,  Fl.  pale  pink,  Aug,  to  Dec  Pr,  2m,  Bit 
ruprtshina  RoU.  Ht.  1ft.,  FLpale  red,  April  to  June.  Pr.  2*.  6J. 
globosa  Jttt/r.  Heath,,  v.  t.  4.      Ht.  14  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  Seplcmhcr. 

Pr.  2*.  6d. 
glomer^ta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  4.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  uink,  Feb.  to  April.    Pr.  o*. 
gr&ciiis  Wend/,  Eric,  B.  p.  9.  tc.     Ut,  J  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Fehruary  to  June. 

Pr.  U.  Grf. 
hispf  dula.     Ht.  ]  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  June  to  Aug.    Pr.  3*.  6*/. 
leucanthcra.     lit.  J  ft.,  FL  white,    June  to    May.     Pr,  8*.  6d.     In  ibc 

Edinburgh  Botanic  CJarden  in  1^30,  4  ft.  high. 
lucida  Apdr.  Heath,  v,  t.  2,    Fl.  pbk,  April  to  June.   ?  L&mprotis  liicida 

Dim's  Mm,,  No.  13. 
margaritiicea  y/fw/r.  i/ea/A.,  V,  t.  1,     Ht,  l|ft.,  Fl,  white.  May  to  Sept. 

Pr.  U.  6rf. 
montana.     Ht,  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,   Oct.     Pr.  2t,  6d.    In  the  Edinbursb 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  I  ft.  hi^h. 
p^ndula  Lodd.BoL  Cab.,t.  902.     At.  Ijft,,  FL  purple,  June  to  Aug. 
perlata.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  March  to  Aug.    Pr.  2jr.  6d. 
pubescens.     Ht.  I4  ft.,  Fl  pumle,  February  to  Dec.     In  the  Edinburgh  i 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high. 
\  ma^OT  H.  Brit,    Fl. purple.  3  pubescentior  H.  i?nt/.     FLred 

2  minor  RoU.     Fl.  red.     Pr.  2*.  6rf.     4  vema  H  H  oA,    Purple, 
ramentacca  Andr,  Heath.,  v.  1. 1.    Ht.  l^ft.,  FL  dark  red,  June  to  Dee. 

Pr.  U,6d. 
Ktkccsk  Andr.  Heath.,  v.t.  I.  Ht,  IJft.,  FL  white,  Feb. 

to  Ap.     Pr.  2i.  6</. 
ten^lla  Afidr,  Heath.,  v.  t.  2,    Ht.  8  in,,  Fl.  red.  May  to 

Aug.     Pr.  1j.  Ct/, 
Eur>lepia(^ricaL.)  triflora  Wcndl.  Eric,  xii.  p.  13.     Hi. 

I J  ft.,  FL  white,  March  to  June-   Pr.  1*.  6r/.     In  the 

Edinburch  Botanic  Garden,  in  1S36,  3  ft.  high. 
Oypsoc&lUa  (Erica)  intertcxta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cat).,  1. 1034.;  and 

our>^.  877.     Ht.  IJft.,  FL  yellow,   June  to  July. 

Pr.  24.  6d. 
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Gypsoc&llis  longipcdunculitA  BoL  Cab.,  t.  103.     Ht.  1  rt.,  FI.  piiik,  July  and 
Aug.  Pr.  2f.  (iii. 

Oyp.  nlgrita  Don"*  AftU.,  No.  46.,  v*«rfr.  Heath.,     ^^  tt7!J 
V.  t.  L     Ut.  I  ft..  FI.   while,  Miirch  to 
June.  Pr.  2j.  &d.   In  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  in  1M36,  3  ft.  high. 
P4chysa  physddea  Bot,  Afag,^  t.  443. ;  and  our 
/ig#.878,  879.  Ht.  I J  ft.,  FK  white,  March 
to  Jul^.    Pr.  3*.  (id.     In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  )B36,  3  ft.  high. 
Syringodea  crucuta  Andr.  Heath,^  v.  t.  1.    Ht. 
2  ft.,  Fl,  dark  red.  May  to  Sep.  Pr,  2*.  6rf. 
if  ^upcrba  JioU. 
curvifldra  Andr.  Hvalh,,  v.  t.  1.    Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.yeUow,  July  and  October. 

1  aur&iuiu.     Fl.  orange.  2  rubra,     FL  red. 
diitphana  DiftCt  MUi.,  No.  ?.  Andr,  Heath.^v,  U  *.     Ht.  1|  ft,,  Fl.  pink, 

June  to  July,    Pr.  2*.  6(/. 
Ewerana  Audr  Hcatli,,  v.  t.  %.    Ht.  2  ft-,  R  pink,  July  and  October. 
Pr»  2*.  (k/.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  8  ft.  « in.  high. 

2  glabra.     Fl.  pink.  4  longiflora.     ¥\.  red. 

3  speciosa.     FL  re<L  5  pilosa.     FL  red. 
cxutlans  Lodd.  Bot.  CfU>.,  t.  287.     Ht.  l^ft,,  FL  red,  October  to  Nov. 

Pr.  3».  6rf.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high, 
giw)dill<yni  BoL  A%.,  t.  i8t».  Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  May  to  Sep.  Pr.  3«.  Hd. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gttrden,  in  1836,  6  ft.  high. 

1  huinilis.     FL  yellow.  2  supcrlKu     Fl.  yellow, 
ignescens  Attdr.  Heath.y  v.  t.  2.      Ht.  I J  ft.,  FL  red,  March  to  June  Pr. 

I  jr.  6(/.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botmiic  Garden,  in  183<i,  3  ft.  high. 
?  longiiloni  Bot,  Cab,,  t,  983.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  rcd»  Ap.  to  Aug.   Pr.  2*.  6</. 
nmmmdsa  Andr,  Heath. ^  v.  t,  I.      Ht.  2  ft,,  FL  purple,  July  to  October. 

Pr.  U,  2d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  I836,*5ft.  high. 

2  minor.     FL  purple.  4  rdsca.     FL  rose, 

3  pallida.     Fl.  pale  red. 
?  tudiida  But.  Refi.,  t.  65.,  Don*t  AM.,  No.  98.  Ht.  1  \  ft.,  Fl.  scarlet,  May 

to  Sep.  Pr.  5t.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  lH3tJ,  3  ft,  high, 
verticillkta  Andr.   Uralh.^  v.  t.  I.      Ht,   3ft.,  Fl.  scarlet,  July   to  Oct. 

Pr.  U.  (M.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,6  ft.  lOin.high. 
2  mjyor.     FL  scarlet. 
viridescens  Bot,  Cab,,  t*  ^dSL      Ht*  I  ft  ,  Fl.  greenish,  January  to  June. 

Pr.  U.O^. 


A  pp.  IV.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  are  tenderer  than  those 
metitioncd  in  the  jncceding  List,  and  which,  when  evpoud  to 
the  Defftee  o/CM  there  stated,  wilt  be  injured  tftj  it,  &td  witl 
not  siiffiTy  atthough  Jidlj^  exposed  to  a  Temperature  4  or  5 
Degrees  beUm  Freezittg, 


Takm  Ihm  Mr.  It*  H«b*>  IWmMt  m  Op*  Jteny.  nlMtahcd  la  U 
McMfA  RalUMoalalSa 

Bla'^rta  cricoldet*  (ttynon.  £rica  Bhc*n«)  Wentil,  OdL, 
i.  t.  25„  Bot.  Cab.,  85.»  and  our  ^.  880.  Hi, 
2  ft,.  FL  white,  Aug.  to  (Xt.     Pr.  2j.  6rf. 

<'alliata(A'rica  L.)  comcW  Wmdt.  Eric.,  12,7.  ic. 
Ht.  I  ft.  FL  n-d,  AprU  to  Aug.     Pr.  «*.  6rf. 

1  Alba,     FL  white. 

2  rubra.     FL  red. 
Covenlryomi  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  i«3.    Ut,  1  ft., 

Fl.  red,  Juoc  to  July.     Pr.  'M,  6d. 
ic  3 
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CaU!iit»  ^bphneddra.    Ht.  I  ft,  Fl- pal«  pfek,  Jane  to  Aug.     Pr.  U.CdL 
munduU  Lodd.  Bol.  Cah.,  L  I U.     Ht.  « ft,  FL  purple.  Fcbravr  to 
October.   Pr.  3t.  6d,    In  the  Edmburgk  BoCaak  Garden,  in  ISS^tft 

2  roajcM'  Lodd.     ¥\.  purple. 

pcUiicida  Andr.  Hrath.^  2.     Ht.  2  ft^  FL  white,  Jane  to  Novoriier.   ft. 

2s.  6d, 
2  Tiibm  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red.  t^,      ^l 

praB'gnans  Bot.  CaA.,t.9*5.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  red. 

May  to  July.     Pr.  U.  6d. 
2  coccfoea  //.  Wob. 
i'eramia  (AVica  L.)  urceol^ris  Icon.  Hort.  Kem.,  16., 

and  OUT  fig.  88 1 .     Ht.  1 1  ft,  Fl.  white,  May  to 

July.     Pr.  l*.6rf. 
?articulari«  Doh*»    ATM.,  No.  25.    Ht.  1  ft,  FL 

red.  May  to  June.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
Entasis  ikhkna.  Erica  Sebaxa  aur&ntia  Andr.  HeaUt. 

T.  t.1.     Ht.  2ft.,Fl.  orange,  March  to  June. 

Pr.  2$.  6d. 
2  fusca.    Fl.  brown.      3  lutea.     Fl.yeUow.        4  minor.     FL  ( 
Er]ca  assurgens.     Ht.  1  ft,  Fl.  white..  May  to  June.     Pr.  Is.  Bd. 

barbata  Andr.  Heath.,  2.     Ht.  1  ft,  Fl.  white.  May  to  Aug.     Pfe*.  2».  6^ 

2  major.    Fl.  red.  3  minor.     Fl.  r»L 

Bonplandiaiia  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  345.  Ht.  1  It,  Fl.  pale  yellow,  Bbrch  to  8ep(. 

Pr.  2s.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in   1896,  8  ft.  3b. 

high. 
?  canra  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 19.  Ht.  I4  ft.,  Flowers  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.   Pr.  U.«^ 
2  spic^ta.    Fl.  white, 
cerinthoides   Bot.  Mag.,  t.  220.      Ht.  4  ft,  Fl.  dark  scarlet,   U^  to 

Nov.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  fl.  h^i. 

1  major  H.  Wob.     Fl.red.  3  n^a  H.  Wob.     Fl.  red. 

2  minor  H.  Wob.    FJ.  red. 

decora  Atulr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  2  ft,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  Nor.     Pt.  5i. 
deprcssa   Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  f  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  June  to  August. 

Pr.  5s.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft  6  in.  high. 
inoUissima.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white.  May  to  June.     Pr.  2t.  €td, 
/'ers61uta  Bot.  Mag.,  342.    Ht.  1  ft,,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  May.   Pr.  U.  U. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  fl.  high. 
2  alba.    Fl.  white.  3  rubra.    FL  red. 

propendens  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.   Ht.  1^  ft,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  Aucort. 

Pr.  2s.  6d. 
pubcMccns.    Ht.  1^  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  Dec.     Pr.  U.  ed. 

1  mk)OT  H.  Wob.    FL  pale  red..        3  vema  H.  Wob.     FL  pale  red. 

2  minor  H.Wob.    Fl.  pale  red. 

quadriflora.  Ht.  1  ft.,  March  to  Aug.,  Pr.  2t.  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 

reflcxa.  Ht.  1  ^  ft.,  FL  white,  May  to  June.  'PT.2s.6d.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

2  rubra.  Fl.  red.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5tt. 
high. 

rubens  (pedunculkris  Sal.)  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  April  to  October.  Pt. 
\s.  6d.    In  the  Eduiburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft  high, 

viscaria  Icon.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  Ht.  2)  ft.,  Fl.  red,  Blarch  to  July. 
Pr.  I*.  6rf. 

cylindrica  Bot.  Cab.,  1734.  Ht  2  ft,  Fl.  white,  May  to  June.  Pr. 
U.  dd.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high 

divaricuta  I^dd.  Fl.  white/  Ap.  to  May,  Pr.  2s.  6d.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  high. 

gelida  Bof.  Cab.  699.     Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl.  green,  Ap  to  June.    Pr.  Is,  6d, 
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ErlcA  iacamlita  An/lr,  Htaih,,  \.     Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  Feb.  to  June.   Pf. 

U.  6r/.       In  the  Edinburgh   Botanic  Gurden,  in  1836,  9  ft.  high, 
triviklis  APXab, 
Eurylcpb  (AVica  L)  filbens  Bot  Mag.,  t.  440.,  and  onrfg.  882.    Ht.  1^  ft^ 

Fl.  white,  ftLu-ch  to  Aug,     Pr,  2*.  6*/,     In    the  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Garden,  in  I8.3G,  3  ft.  high. 
//alic&caba  Andr.  Heaih.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  May  to  Aug.   In 

the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high- 
Euryaegtn  (AVica  L.)  triceps  Bot.  Cub.^  62.,  and  our/^/.  883.     Hi.  1  ft.,  FL 

white,  May  to  June.     Pr.  */i,  6d. 


GypBocWlis  (£rJca  ZJ  nuditldra  SmiiM  Icon.  3.  7.     Ht.  2  ft,  Fl.dark  yellow, 
July  to  Aug.  nr.  U.  6«/.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 

3  ft.  high. 

Loplmndra  (^rica  L.)  ctibica  Awlr,  Heath.,  v.  t.  I., and  our^.  884.    Ht.  1  ft.» 
Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  July*     Pr.  l-i.  (k/, 
2  iiiiuor.     Fl.  red.  3  iiiikjor  Hort*  Brit,     Fl.  purple, 

[i/iniprotui  (JETrlca  L.)  ealyclna  Andr.  Hrnth.y  3.,  and 
ourjf/j.885.  Ht,  5f'ft.,  Fl.  purple.  May  to  July. 
Pr,  3f .  &/. 
«  major  H,  Wob.  R  pule  red. 
rhvsa  (^rica  L.)  baccans  Bot.  Maf».,  I.  358  Ht. 
I  \  ft.,  Fl.  purple.  Ap.  to  June.  Pr.  |j.  6d. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1830, 

4  ft.  high. 
)ning<^^  (A'rica  L.)  abi^tioa*    8ep.  to  March.    Pr. 

U.  6d. 
?d«¥ifefl6ra  Don't  ilfi//..  No.  91.,  Andr,  Hcaik., 

T.  t,  «.  Ht.  \  ft.,  Fl.  green,  Aug.  to  October. 

Pr.  2t.  6rf. 
coidnuis  Bot.  ^«^.,t.  001.,  But.  Cab,,)i2i.     \U.  2ft..  R  white,    .\n. 

to  June.    Pr.  U.  (k/.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  iu  1836, 4  ft. 

hkh. 
coodnna  Aadr.  Heath.,  v.  t»  8,     Ht.  ^  ft.,  Fl,  fleah.,    8cp.  to  Oct. 

U,  Qd,    In  the  FIdinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  b  1836,  4 n.  high, 
discolor  Andr  Heath,,  v.  U  1.      Ht-  2ft.,  Fl.  fed,  March  to  Nor. 

2*.<>rf. 
data  Attdr.  Heath. ^  r,  t.  S.     Ht.  3ft.,  Fl.  orange,  July  to  Sep. 

2r.  6d.    \u  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  (hirJen,  in  1836,  ti  ft.  high, 
Ewertf»«  Andr.  Heath.,  v,  t,  2.  tit.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  Oct,   Pr.  2$.  6d. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  IH36,  8  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  gtikbra.     Fl,  pink,  4  longitloru,     Fl.  red. 

3  5|K'ci6sa.     rl,  red.  6  pilbxa.     Fl.  rod. 
Lumivann  (Wnmv'tndr*    Andr.  Healh.,  v,  t.  2. ;  pcr8]>(cua  Htvi,  Kew.y 

Ht.  LJft.,  Fl.  purple.  Jan,  to  May.    Pr.  U.6</,      In  the  Edinburgh 
Ikitariic  Garden,  in  iM.'iU,  4  ft.  high. 
2  6upcrba.     Fl.  pur{jUAh  white. 

4€   i 


Pr. 
Pf. 
Pr. 
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8ynng6<)ea  liniiEe^^'^ri  Amir.   Heath.,  v.  t.  9.    Ht.  Uft.,  ¥1   pumlkH  wbnc^^ 
April  to  May.    1^.  2».  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  BotAUic  Garden,  In  lt»3ti,| 

5  ft.  high 

perspkua  IVcndl.  Eric,  L  7.  \c.  Ht.  Uft.,  Fl.  white,  ^Iwch  to  June. 
Pr.  2*.  Grf.     In  the  Edioburgh  Botunic'Ciurdt-n,  in  lH36,  3  (\,  high* 

2  naim.  Fl.  white, 

radiatn  Amir.  Ifealh.^  v.  t.  1.  Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  crimfton,  AugUM  to  Novem- 
ber. Pr  3s.  Gd.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1 H3G,  3  ft.  9  nx. 
high. 

2  dfscolor.     Fl.  whitijih  red. 

simpliciftora  H'«k/y.  ^m-.,  17.  p.  69.  ic.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  orapge»  March 
to  July.  Pr.  U.  iUl.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  I83G,  I  ft. 
high. 

spicata  Andr.  Heath,,  v.  t,  1.  Ht.  2\  ft.,  Fl  light  yeUow,  All  the 
vesr.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 

spSria  Amir.  Heath.,  y.t.  I.  Ht.  «ft.,  Fl.  puqiie,  Ap.  to  Augii«r«  Pr. 
U,  Gd,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  ]»36,  5  ft.  6  in*  high. 

•a  pallida  H.  Wiftn     Fl.  pale  pink. 

tubiHoni  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.  Ht,  8  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  April  to  Jul^-.  Pr. 
U.  6d.     In  the  Edii)bur^h  Botanic  Garden,  in  IH.HC,  5  ft*  high. 

vestita.  Ht.  3ft.,  Fl.  white.  All  the  year.  1^.  2t.(id,  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  (torden,  in  1836, 6  ft.  9  hi.  high. 

1  iilba,     Fl.  white.  G  coccfnea.     Fl.  dark  red. 

2  incamjkta.    Fl.  pink.  7  liitea.     Fl.  yellow. 

3  puipiVea.     Fl.  purple.  B  mutdbilis.     Fl.  scarlet. 

4  rosea.    Fl.  light  red.  9  ^legans.     Fl.  purple. 

5  ftilgida.     Fl.  orange. 


App.  V,  Lisi  of  a  few  of  the  larger  Specimens  ofcjcotic  Healks, 
cultivated  in  the  Roj/al  Botanic  Gardai^  Edinburgh  ;  *miik  iheir 
Dimensions,  i$'c,^  as  taken  from  the  Plants,  12M  Juli^^  l&SS. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  M'Nab, 

The  uw  oT  thktiitt  U.  Ir>  r^rc  nn  idea  oT  what  hd fht  tbe  iMdci  wiQ  attain,  \f  pUntcd  agitefil  •  tim- 
acTvative  wall.     In  all ;  «  *uf  would  aitaln  doubW  tl>c  b(;ight,  plaDted  tn  the  gfWMirf,  Mi 

Iranu^  to  a  ykoW,  o{  wJ  stan&uAt-  in  pota  or  tutu  in  a  glaacd  noiue.     Tkte  mill  onjrt  «• 

haw  an  e.-utcrn  or  Wi  .   m  order  to  modetate  the  temperature  of  the  hotter  *— r—^ 

month*,  and  to  avoid  tut  •Jin'ii  mrtuence  of  the  »un  in  iprlite  and  autumn,  «rh«n  tbeftulaan 
covered  wUb  hoar-froat  TtH;  nlanta  in  the  F^linbiirgh  Botanir  (larden  are  alJ  kntnm  aa  Akai, 
though  we  have  given  Ihero  Mr.  Don't  new  name*;  but  thoie  who  do  no*  apftrove  of  ihete  i^ 
pellationi,  bare  cmljr  (o  aubeUtute  the  word  Es\ca.  for  the  new  generic  name,  the  afpcciflr  naoMa 
fonoraUy  not  having  been  changed  i  whetc  both  name*  have  tieea  changed,  «*  hare  (flvca  Uttali 
MMt  in  parentbeiea. 
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App.  VI.  Cidiure  of  the  hanfj/  and  half-hardy  Spvcics  and  Varieties 
of  Kriceic  belonging  to  the  Group  ^icetr  nonndles. 

7%t  hasrdif  Specia  of  Eritwer  normdlet  are  most  coramonly  propagated  by 
byuring  the  branches  in  very  sandy  peat*  The  shoots  rtouire  no  cutting  or 
twisting;  but,  if  they  are  buHcd  m  the  fioil,  iiboiit  1  in.  deep,  and  to  within 
1  in.  of  their  potnta,  and  the  soil  be  kept  firm  and  (uoist  over  them,  (hey 
vvill  root  freely  in  two  or  three  months,  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  Luyers 
made  in  October  or  November  will  be  fit  to  take  offm  the  following  May  or 
June;  as  will  layers  made  io  February  or  March.  8ome  o'(  the  commoner 
heaths  are  also  propagated  by  division,  or  detaching  stems  or  branches  which 
may  have  produced  roots  ;  and  all  the  species  may  be  raiaed  from  heeds  when 
these  ripen.  The  soil  in  which  all  tne  species  and  varieties  thrive  beat 
IK  Bandy  peat,  though  some  of  the  species  will  thrive  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion ol  loam  intermixed  with  the  peat  than  others.  Whatever  soil  is  used, 
Jt  ought  to  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  freestone  or  brickbats,  as  reservoirs  of 
moisture,  and  placed  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  as  drainage,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

A  Heathery,  ur  Eriieium,  in  the  open  Ground  is  justly  considered  aa  one  of 
the  roost  interesting  omameots  of  the  flower-garden  or  pteasure-ground,  from 
its  being  at  ail  times  green,  and  exhibiting  plants  in  full  flower  during  every 
month  m  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  hardy  heath  garden  m  Eng- 
land is  that  at  Wobum  Abbey.  There,  Mr.  Forbes  informs  us,  "Each  species  or 
variety  is  confined  to  a  separate  bed,  the  beds  being  edged  with  the  Calluna 
vulg^iii  and  Euca  Tetralix;  and  so  disposed,  that  the  tallest-growing  kinds 
are  arranged  towards  the  centre  of  the  parterre  :  whilst  the  whole  are  so  hi- 
tcTmixed,  in  point  of  colour,  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  contnuit  possible.'* 
(//or/.  IVob,,  p.  2»2,)  A  plan  of  the  parterre  for  hardy  heaths  is  given  in 
Ihc  Ilofitti  WobumeruiAf  exhibiting  upwards  of  70  groups ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fipecics  and  varieties,  among  the^  groups,  so  as  that  the 
tallest-growing  kinds  may  be  *'  arranged  towards  the  centre,"  and  tiie  whole 
"  so  intermixed  in  point  of  colour  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  elf'ect 
possible,"  is  not  given  in  the  Iforhu  Wabumetitisy  we  have  written  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  requ^t  that  he  would  authorise  Mr.  Forbes  to 
supply  us  with  so  interesting  a  desideratum.  In  every  case,  the  shapes  and 
sixes  of  the  IkhIs  of  a  parterre,  especially  one  to  be  planted  with  ligneous  plants, 
which  may  be  considered  fixtures,  arc  of  trifling  consequence  m  comparison 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  them.  We  have  been  the  more  anxJuus 
to  indicate  thisi  arrangement,  in  the  cose  of  the  Wobum  ericetum,  because  the 
late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  who  designed  the  beds,  and,  we  presume, 
planted  them,  had  a  scientific  knowledge  of,  and  an  excellent  taste  in,  colours. 
His  arrangement  of  the  heaths  in  these  bedy,  therefore,  so  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  eflfect,  we  consider  to  be  of  crcat  interest  to  gardencn>  intending 
to  plant  a  heather^' ;  and  we  arc  hnpny  m  l>eing  nbic,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  lay  it  l>elore  our  readers. 

The  hardy  ericetum  at  Wobum  Abbejr  i»  situated  in  front  of  the  Cape 
cricetiun,  and  the  form  of  the  l>eds  is  exhibited  wfii-  886.     In  this  figure, 

a  is  the  passage  under  the  Cape  heathery,  wnich  forms  a  portion  of  a 
covered  way,  leading  from  the  mansion  to  the  ditf'crent  objects  of  interest 
iKfjoining  it ;  such  as  the  green*house,  sculpture  gallery,  tennis-court,  Chinese 
diiiry,  plant-stoves  and  palm-house  now  erecting,  and  finally  to  the  pleasure- 
ground,  ineJudiiig  the  oviary,  arboretum,  solictum,  grass-garden,  American 
garden,  Sec. 

6  IB  tx  brood  gmvel  walk ;  being  a  portion  of  the  main  walk  of  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

c.  Descent  from  the  porch  of  the  Cape  heathery. 

a.  Shrubbery,  chicHv  con»i»tin^  of  rhododendrons  and  osaleas. 

1  to  73,  Heaths,  and  other  A'ric^cete,  orniniced  as  in  the  following  list. 
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1,  Gypsoc&llis  {Ericn)  v^ns  4lba. 

2,  EAc&  cinerea, 

3,  Phyllddocc  /axilolia  (Menzit^bia 

c»r(klea). 
!•,  Azalea  procCimbens. 
5,  £rica  austr^lis. 
0,  Gypsocsllis  (E.)  mixlitcrr^nea. 

7,  lirlca  cintTca  allm. 

8,  Erica,  ficopikria. 

9,  Ericn  cincrea  atropurpikrea. 
10,  Cepc  heaths. 

I  J,  Ph)llotl{Kv  ^axifolia  (Menzil^M 

cflerulca), 
1^,  Dabffi'cia  /loliin^Ua  alba  (Mcn- 

13^  Cape  neaths. 

14,  DabceVia  /^ollifblia  nana(Men- 

rifana), 

15,  Etlcn  ctli&ris. 

1 6,  JKrica  Acta&'a. 

17,  Oypsocallis  {E,)  v^pms  rilbnu 

18,  Cape  heaths. 

19,  Cull  una  (E.)  vul^rls  spic^ta. 

20,  DabccVifT  (Menzie^)  /joliifulia. 
!gf,  Oypsocaltis  (J?,)  mediterranen. 
21?,  Cape  heaths. 

343,  ErictL  viridipurpi'irca. 

24,  GypROciiUis  (E.)  >l^ns  filba. 

25^  /*-rica  arlnirca, 

^0,  Calluna(£.)  vulgftriij  alba. 

27,  OypsocAlUs  (£*,)  mcditerrlitiak 

«8,  JErtcii  stricta. 

89,  frica  scoplkria  Difnima* 

30,  Erica  cinerca  atropurpOrea. 

31,  J^Vtca  australis. 

32,  Oypsocallis  {E,)  c&mea. 

33,  Azalea  procumbens. 

34,  ^'rica  scxip^ria. 

35,  Gypsacallis  (jE.)  vagana  tendUa. 


Gvi>^.«''All^  (E.)  cArnea. 
*  (  E.)  vaiguns  pdllida. 

-/  :  -     _      icij  atropurpurea* 
Dabce'cia   /loHifolia    Dana    (IImd* 

zicnia). 
Cape  heath?*. 

Calltkna  (EA  vulgaris  flore  pleno. 
SyrinGodea  (E,)  rubida. 
Daboe  ciri  /^oliitblia  (  Meanvvm). 
Dabte^'ctt?  /Joliifolin. 
Etu»  arborea. 
Erica  cinerea  atropurpi^rca. 
Cape  heaths. 

Gypsoc&ilis  (E.)  vhgans  p&Uido. 
Erica  Actse'a. 
Encix  floribunda. 
Cape  heaths, 
TC'inpetruiii  nigrum. 
Cape  heaths. 

Calluna  (E.)  vulgaris  npiVia. 
Dabcc^id  />oiiif6lia  (Menzi^aia). 
G>psoc411ia  (E.)  mcditerranaL 
Cnpe  h^ths. 
£rtca  arborea. 
iifica  aui<(tru)is. 

Calliina  (E.)  vulgarU  varieffikta. 
Gypsoc&llis  (E.)  vligans  fclEa. 
Er'icu.  stricta. 
Encfx  viridipurpiirciL 
CaHuna  ( E,)  vulgaris. 
/iVIca  7i-traJi»:, 
OypsocAllis  (E  )  cAtnea. 
Gyi^sucAllis  curntu  Iicrbhcea. 
GypsocAllis  cjlmea. 
GvpsocaDiji  camea  herbucca. 
G  V  pnoch  11  in  carnea . 
Gvp^ocallis  curDea. 
<  dimca  herbSkcca. 

l^-     ,     r_:  (irons. 


In  order  to  study  the  effect,  in  poiot  of  colours,  which  this  ericetum  wilt 
have  in  every  month  of  the  year,  wc  recommend  the  reader  of  leisure,  and 
more  especially  the  young  gardener,  to  make  12  copies  of  y^.  886.,  and  theti 
to  look  at  App.  IL  rp.lU88.),  and  observe  the  sorts  of  heath  vkhich  will  be  in 
flower  in  each  month  of  tlic  year,  their  colours,  and  their  heights.  Then  let 
him  lake  the  copy  of  the  pUm  of  the  ericetum  for  January  ;  and,  as  he  will 
find  by  the  list,  App.  IL,  that  there  will  In*  only  two  Borti  in  flower  during 
that  month,  viz.  Gypsocullis  cumea  and  G.  c.  hcrhncca,  both  of  which  liuvc 
pink  flowers ;  let  him  colour  with  pink  all  the  bcd>>  indicutcd  to  be  planted 
with  that  sort,  colouring  all  the  other  beds  preen.  This  will  give  8  red 
betls  and  6j  green  ones  lor  the  month  of  January.  To  indicate  the  height 
which  the  plants  in  each  Ix^d  are  suppojied  to  Htt^un,  the  height  ^^-  v*. 
of  each  sort,  an  indicated  in  the  list,  may  be  taken  from  the  J^-^3L. 
scale ;  and  each  bed  drawn  in  i.iometrical  projection^  as  shown  '  ^^  ^"' 

in^'.  887.,  which  is  supposed  to  rt'j)re'«ent  bed  No.  21.,  intended  **^' 

to  be  plantetl  with  GynsocAlli^mcditerrunea,  u  species  estimated  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  Whether  the  operation  of  colouring  is  [n'riortned  on  a  ground 
plan,  Buch  n»Jig^  HH<j.,  or  on  an  iiiometrical  view  to  show  the  height,  prcfinmf 
uder  the  smnncr  doicribcd,  the  colouring  ou^t  to  be  applied  nrom  the  list 
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in  App.  II.  to  twelve  difibrent  copies  of  the  plim.  so  ni  to  show  the 
peorance  which  the  ericetum  wiU  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  every  month  o( 
year.  We  know  that  in  [practice  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  perfection 
mutters  of  this  kind ;  but  still  it  ia  highly  lulvantageous  to  proceed  upon  soiu 
principles,  and  to  have  a  btau  ideal  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  in  triev. 
For  tni^  reason,  we  reconunend  gardeners,  when  th^  are  forminir  »  »ch4 
for  planting  a  flower-garden,  always  to  try  the  eroct  wluch  it  will  hai 
during  the  principal  summer  months,  by  drawing  a  plan  for  each  of  lii 
mootns,  and  colouring  the  beds  in  each  with  the  colours  of  the  flow  en 
of  those  plants  which  ore  intended  to  be  simultaneously  in  bloom,  budi 
coloured  plans  being  shown  to  the  employers  (and  more  opedally  to  the 
fcraaJe  part  of  the  fiunily»  who  have  generally  considerable  taste  its  the  ar* 
ranpement  of  colours),  useful  hints  may  be  received,  and  the  beds  ikLtered 
unid  perfect  harmony  is  produced.  Another  mode,  and  one  which  woolcl 
ivfturd  an  excellent  cxerdsc  for  young  gardeners,  would  be  for  the  gardener  to 
liiy  before  his  employers,  once  in  every  year,  twelve  copies  of  the  plan  of  his 
flower-garden  (for  which  purpose  it  mi^ht  be  lithographed),  and  these  eopiieB 
being  coloured  bv  il)e  lady  o(  the  family  agreeably  to  her  tastc^  or  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  lnu*mony,  the  problem  for  the  gardener  to  solve  would  be: 
•'  Uequired,  the  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  modes  of  treating  them,  necessary  to 
produce  the  given  colours  in  tile  given  months/'  Of  course,  the  plans  sad 
this  problem  for  every  year  would  require  to  be  given  to  the  gardener  a  ymt 
before  the  lime  when  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  ovdor 
that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  and  propagate  the  requiijite  kinds  and 
numbers  of  plants.  These  remarks,  thougti  apparently  not  unmedistcly 
applicable  to  ericetums,  or  flower-gardens  composed  of  hardy  heaths,  are  yet 
decidedly  so  when  Cape  het^hs  are  included  ;  and  they  are  atao  applicable  to 
gatHiens  of  low  American  shrubs,  including  axaleas,  rhododendrons,  £cc., 
such  as  will  be  hereafter  treated  on  and  described. 

A  xymmefricaJ  Ericetum.       The  hardy  ericetum  at  Woburn  Abbey  is  oT  aa 
irregular  shape,  because  it  is  adapted  to  a  particular  d:tu»tic»n ;  and  the  \ 
being  a  bank,  sloping  towards  the  bouse  containing  the  Cape  heaths,  it  is 
to  most  efiect  wnen  walking  along  the  covered  way  (a) ;  but,  where  an 
l>endent  ericetum  is  to  be  formed,  we  would  recommend  a  level  aur&ce 
2ft.  or  3 ft.  below  a  surrounding  walk  ;  and  we  would  further  adTise, 
desideratum  in  all    hardy  ericetums,  that  all  the  narrow  walks  between 
beds   be  paved  with  pebbles,  brick,  stone,   or  some  other  perfectly 
.lurface.     The  reason  is,  that  when  the  path  is  of  gravel  or  8and»  the 

plicate  foliage  and  dowers  of  the  heaths,  which  rest  almost  on  the  gr 
'are  soiled  and  disfigured  with  the  sand  and  lighter  particles  of  gravel, 
every  heavy  shower.     Fig.ess.  is  such  a  plan  as  we  would  recommend, 
sectional  hne  (a  6)  shows  that  the  beds  are  sunk  about  3  h.  below  the 
rounding  terrace  walk.      From  this  walk  the  beds  are  separated  by  a  slopii 
bank,  the  upper  and  lower  verges  of  which  may  be  of  turf,  and  the  naicL  ~ 
part  may  be  pUnte<l  with  that  variety  of  heath  which  comes  into  llowor 
the  season  when  it  is  desired  that  the  ericetum  should  look  most  gay.      Thi 
ibr  the  ericetum  of  a  winter  or  spring  residence,  it  irvny  be  planted  writh  Oyi 
soct&llis  c&mea ;  and,  for  a  summer  residence,  it  may  be  plantcil  with  Colltii 
vuigiiris,  or  £rica  cin&rea  atropiirpiirea.     In  particuliur  sods  and  situations,  tl 
whole  of  this  bank,  as  well  as  the  verges,  may  be  of  fijie  turf,  or  of  rod 
work,  pUmted  with  heaths.     The  descent  to  the  beds,  from  the  surrouiHlii 
gravel  walk,  is  by  six  steps.      The  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  proposed 
be  [}lanted  is  very  simple.     The  centre  bed  is  to  be  occupied  solely   wi 
sy>ecies  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height,  the  tallest-growing  kinds  being  placcni  in  ih 
centre  of  the  bed.       Each  of  the  other  be^  is  to  be  filled  with  heaths  whic 
never  ejtceed  3  ft.  in  height;  every  bed  being  limited  to  heaths  which   idfrnt 
into  flower  in  the  same  month..     In^  888.,  one  half  of  the  beds  are  nut 
{►ered,  to  show  how  this  is  done.     Thus,  the  beds  marked  1  luid  I2»  of  wbi« 
there  will  be  six  in  the  ericetum,  wUt  l)e  wholly  occupied   with  Gyp&CH^lial 
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ff/itt..0u%vi,t  -ir  Oil)/'  H^.nuiM  ir*  isnerui"  pnpaginfTi  ny  cucinip  :  but,  as 
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frvn  *it<>  ^>«'.M  '.»'  'fO'.'t  iU:rj^^  luc  lux&e  or  sr3faaaci:a  a  camiroa;  aoJ, 
alw,iif.  Ij-jntU^x^  K  vini^rui  4i:r4r«ft  .n  preference  :o  the  odier;  die  piaat& 
Mivr  •''«*^''i  "A  *^  w;hi<*  uut  iCfHndiin,  dioiizh  retpurme  a  looccr  time 
h«^r,r*  ".-.*'-:  \r*  \t  v>r  «ti4».  Ui  <  ftiail  inc  4iiaht*7  m^cicc  the  mode  of  ra 
k^saiiA  rV'.n-i  <<'^'N,  uift  v'-iv-«vilH  shat  ot*  propaeatiiuc  them  bj  cuttmgs. 

.^^ft4  M*  f.^fy^,  n<'3trh>i  tt-n^rnlj  vrive  in  Fngianti,  from  the  Ca;-e  of  Good 
H/'^,  irt  '•'!<!  »u-jnr.At  r«t'  J  .:.-  ami  Aiicrut;  and  3lr.  Bowie  (GmnL  Aimg^ 
v««4.  I.  f>.  .V'-f.;  .'vrr^^m^rul-t  tA«  uitt^r  miifith  aai  a  &Tcu.*able  time  for  sovine 
fhffd,  Mr  M'>4h«,  ho«^er,  preter-i  February,  or  early  in  March.  The 
M#4i«  th'-'iiM  \¥f.  w>'«n  in  f^/f «,  wdl  rlrained,  and  filled  to  within  one  fourth  of 
aft  m<h  f4  ph#r  t/ip,  «ith  "very  umly  peat  earth,  made  lerel  and  firm;  the 
^9:i\^  «^»/#ii!d  rh/m  t«<^  V/'jin  on  the  .iiirfacc,  and  scarcely  any  covering  put  over 
rb^rm.  ThiA  yrfrsuitutn  i*  ativ>iiitely  nectuar},  as  the  seals  of  all  the  heaths 
$tff  ir^y  4rriAll,  mmI  unahk  to  rnuh  through  a  deep  coTering.  The  pota,  after 
ntminy^,  «h/rtild  \rti  wat^rerl  with  a  very  fine  watcnng-pot,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
Umtnr.  ijn/J*T  Kla«*,  where  thry  fthould'rcmain.  They  will  require  w-ater  c%-ery 
flay ;  MMJfif  thA  weather  Ix:  sttry  drytand  there  is  much  sun,they  should  be  shaded 
with  a  mat  in  th«:  rr)id<lte  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  b^n  to  vegetate, 
the  fraine  %\un\\i\  hare  a  little  air  admitted  to  prevent  damp,  and  this  should 
Sit.  in/Tea»eil  an  the  yoiinff  ncedlings  gain  strength.  Whenever  the  plants  are 
sifflwrienflv  large  to  bear  handling  without  injury,  they  should  be  potted  out 
\i\U9  HtnvA  MfM  \ttti\  always  jnitting  scvend  plants  in  the  same  pot,  and 
pim-iiig  ihrni  near  thr  edge  of  it;  an  some  of  the  seedlings  may  be  expected 
to  dnmfi  off  in  ih«;  firfit  potting/'  (7Watur,  &c.,  p.  15.)  The  best  soil  for  this 

I  Milling,  Mr.  M*Niil>  conNidcrs  to  be  one  half  pcut  and  one  half  sand,  incnas- 
ng  the  pnmorlion  of  pent  in  KiilwH]uent  pottmgH.  Mr.  Bowie  pots  first  in 
thrrr  foiirtfiN  Nundy  pent,  and  one  fourth  sandy  loam;  and,  at  subsequent 
|Nitting«,  III*  inrri'tiNrH  the  [)roportion  of  simdy  loam,  till  he  pots  finally  in 
Mtiidy  loiini  only.  Wo  nnist  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  think  that 
ijirrr  nrv  ninny  spj-cicn  of  Cnpi*  heaths  which  would  thrive  in  this  soil;  though, 
oil  liirning  lo'tlic  volume  oftUv  (inrtlrner*i  Magazine  above  referred  to,  a  hst 
will  U'  IouihI  <»I'  the  liiibitiKN  of  ten  dilfert>nt  groups  of  ('aj)C  heaths,  not  one  of 
winch  in  Ntiited  to  be  wuidy  neat,  ami  onl^'  two  in  a  situation  where  a  black  ve- 
gt'liiMe  Koii,  Hoiiietliing  like*  llritish  bug  soil, occurs.  The  seeds  of  Cape  heaths 
Mr.  Howie  luw  known  to  vegetate  well  after  having  been  upwards  of  twelve 
yenm  in  r'nglaiid. 

Hy  Cuttinfis.  Mr.  M*Nab  fuuls  "  The  greater  prv»portion  of  heaths  strike 
l\H*l' freely,  when  the  cuttings  an*  nimle  of  the  xoungwixni  alter  it  hss  become 
•ufRcienllV  finn  to  prt'vent  it!«  ilaniping  oHl  The  |H»ts  tV.»r  thcreci?pc^^a  of  the 
cutttnnt  Hhould  be  aU^ut  nine  or  ten  inche»  in  dimucter  at  the  mouth,  h  t« 
a  itood  method,  in  |>re|«niig  the  |hMs  ti^r  the  cuttings,  to  fill  theu  to  withia 
1 1  in.  of  the  tv>p  with  piece*  ot  bri»kcu  ix»t»»  or  ctnvicr*.  the  upcer  pKce^ 
of  which  should  b<*  of  a  wnallcr  *i«c  thou  ihos^r  Mow ;  over  wa:ch  fhoald 
be  put  a  thin  U\**r  of  li^e  imvis  (^W>jvf»uniX.  tv>  prvvwac  :he  s»ai  svc 
mrlii^  down  oiikmi;:  th**  ivishervU  ^v  cinJcr*:  then  tb<  rvc-^ii^Lxr  cc 
the  pot  shouLl  W»  filkd  with  tine  *iiVed  wnsi  :o  :->r  i^rnrl  cf  :h*  <^;«.  .uui  the 
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Mind  pressed  down  very  firm.  After  being  well  watered,  the  pot  ia  then  fit  to 
receiTC  the  cuttings,**  Mr.  M*Nab  prefers  "  pit-sund  for  stnkuig  hrath  cut- 
tings in  ;  the  colour  of  which  is  of  little  importance,  vilicther  white,  grey, 
or  yeilowish  :  it  should,  however,  be  ns  free  as  {>os8ilile  from  eurthy  uxid 
irony  mutter.  The  length  of  the  cuttin-L!;s  n>u«t  depend  on  the  hnhil  of 
the  Hpecies.  Of  some  of  the  free-growing  Bort%  they  muy  be  iihoni  I J  in. 
long;  and  from  other  sorts,  that  ore  of  a  more  stinted  growth,  they  niny  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  length  :  in  both  cases*  they  should  t»e  tnJcen  from  the 
plant  ut  the  part  where  the  young  shoot  springs  from  the  older  woo<L  The 
lenves  should  be  stripped  off  about  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  cni'er»tlly. 
And  so  as  nut  to  wound  the  bark ;  and  the  end  should  be  cut  clean  ncroH8  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  with  sci^ssord.  Tlic  cutting  is  then  fit  to  be  inserted  into  the 
pot  prepared  for  its  reception.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  pots  of  the  siio  above 
mentione<!  will  hold  many  different  kinds  of  heaths.  In  extensive  nurncry 
collections,  where  great  ijuantitics  of  plants  arc  wanted,  one  pot  may  be  fiUcIl 
with  cuttings  of  the  same  species,  when  such  can  br  got  in  sufHcicnt  quan* 
titles ;  but  in  private  collections  this  is  not  nccessiiry,  for,  in  general,  only  a  few 
plants  of  a  sort  are  all  that  are  required.  When  this  h  the  cahc,  the  kindK 
selected  to  be  put  in  the  same  pot  nhoiild  be  on  nearly  rrf  the  hiuim*  luihit  an 
ctfl  l»e  estimated  at  the  time  :  for  escample,  stipposing  four  pots  are  intended 
to  he  filled  with  cuttings,  the  following  sorts  may  be  selected  (or  cttch  pot :  — 

PtnlPat.    Eetutimdiftomv  "' 


VftMfW.    CatfeiM  TfotrtcV 
rhwHk  Pot.    £arrt<^a  Alton 


Unless  this,  or  some  similar  mode  of  selection,  be  attended  to,  one  sort  will 
bo  found  to  strike  root  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others  in  the  sim«c  pot, 
vthich  will  be  inconvenient  when  potting  them  out. .  «  .  When  the  pot  it*  filU-d 
with  the  cuttings,  it  should  be  well  watered  with  a  wntering-pot  having  u  fine* 
rose;  and  placed  in  a  close  shady  part  of  the  Move;  admitting  us  bttle  air 
aa  poaaible  near  to  where  the  pots  of  cuttingii  are  placed,  and  taking  care  to 
water  them  freely  ever^  day.  Indeed,  when  treated  ns  nlK>ve  dirccte»l,  there  in 
little  risk  of  over-watenng  them;  for,  in  cofis."t..,.ii. .  ,,» tt.,  .r  i,<.,n,.  .^  ii  .i....,...(|^ 
the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  freely  throupl 

they  are  benefited  by  it."  Mr,  M'Ntib  adu  .^.o 

heaths  will  strike  in  this  way,  when  good  ciittmgs  can  be  procured  ot  thcn»."  He 
very  seldom  uses  Ijell-glasses  for  heath  cuttinir-  ;  wor  A<  ><:.■%  Ik  "•  coni^ider  ihciii 
tB^eeesaryforheaths  in  general.  Some  of  them,  ;ire  morr  diihcult 

16  strike,  such  as  Eurystegia  (E.)  glauca,  ^  .-irea,  l^mprotis 

{E.^  /axifolia,  and  a  few  otKcr  species, may  be  put.  uudcf  hcli-gliiMxcH.and  place*! 
in  the  stove  beside  the  others.  Where  no  stove  is  at  hand  to  |uit  the  fjot^  of 
cuttings  in,  and  where  tli  n  in  which  they  arc  to  be  placed  has  nuieh 

air,  then  bell-glasses  are  necessary.     The  pots,  in  this  Ciisc,  "ihould 

Ikj  prepared  lor  the  cnttinj^;'',  >*n5cli  are  to  be  coverol  with  bcll-gljiAKtn,  m  the 
some  wsv  as  before  rccommendctK  The  size  oi'  the  pot  nuimt  he  ret>ulaicd 
by  the  site  of  the  glass  which  ih  intended  to  CLt\cr  the  cntttrifis.  The  gUi^s, 
in  thin  case,  will  nqudrc  to  be  wiped  oirusionuJlv,  to  prevent  any  damp  from 
injuring  the  cuttings  |  and,  when  tncy  have  i^tntclk  ri>ot,  the  ^UiU  ^hcluld  l>e 
rcmov^  gradiuilly,  aome  time  before  the  cuttings  are  ^Hitted  out*"  Mr.  M'Nab 
Itclieves  **  that  cutltnga  of  heaths  will  strike  root  when  put  in  at  any  &eaKiin, 
if  the  cuttings  are  in  a  |»ropi-r  Ktate ;  that  ift,  when  the  yotina  ahoots  arc  juM 
old  and  firm  enough  to  prevent  ihem  from  damping  off  when  first  put 
in.  Early  in  the  spring,  however,"  he  considers  **  to  \te  the  best  time  for 
_  them ;  as  the  cuttings  will  then  l>e  ftwited,  and  potted  out,  in  sufHcicnt  ttajc  to 

^^ft  ^established  in  the  pots  Iteforc  the  follovting  vt inter.  .  .  .  W1icn  the  cut* 
^^B  tillgfl  are  rooted,  which  will  l>c  easily  known  hv  their  heginnm'.'  to  grow  freely. 
^^B    tlu^  should  Ik:  potted  into  the  smallcst^KizeJ  potJ«,  (tn  f  ten  days  ar 

^^B    a  fortJiight  in  a  close  shaded  place ;  they  muy  then  I*  c\i>oseiJ  ui 

^^B  •  more  airy  part  of  the  grRO-faoaM^carc  being  taken  to  ^imtc  ttictn  tor  a  few 
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ijoura  in  cho  bott  of  the  day.  if  there  happen  to  be  much  van  at  tho  timr. 
This  shading  should  only  be  continued  till  tlie  young  plmti  vre  enabled  to 
bear  the  full  heat  of  tlie  sun.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting  ^otild  he  one 
half  neat  uod  one  half  8and»  alH^ays  caking  cftro  to  drum  the  i>oU  well  wttli 
small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  cinders.  The  second  iHJtting  muj^  depend 
much  on  the  fseason  of  tne  y«Lr :  if  the  first  potting  is  done  in  the  spring,  the 
second  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  appear  round  ihe 
inside  of  tlie  pots;  bul»  if  the  first  pottinjr  is  in  the  summer,  then  tlie  second 
will  not  be  necessary  till  the  following  spring.  The  soil  for  the  second  poctsn^ 
should  be  about  two  thirds  peat  ui]d  one  third  <.and;  ami  in  all  the  after- 
puttings  the  soil  should  be  the  amne  as  recommended  below,**  (l^rratuc  vn 
Cape  HeatkM,  &c.»  p.  It.) 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Cape  heaths,  according  to  Mr.  M*Nab,  is  black 
peat,  •*  taken  from  a  dry  heath,  or  common,  which  is  never  overHowed  witii 
water.      In  general,   it  should  not   be  taken  ofi'    more  than  5  in.  or  9  in. 
deep.     This,  however,  must  partly  depend  on  the  subsoil ;  for,  in  some  case*, 
at  12  in.  or  14  in.  deep,  the  soil  is  quite  as  good  as  at  the  surface.     \\liat> 
ever  heath,  or  other  vegetable  production,  is  on  the  surface,  should  be  token 
along  with  the  peat  cartli  to  the  comport  ground,  and  there  laid  up  in  a 
heap  till  wanted.     It  frequently  happens  that  peat   earth,  taken  lTi>m  such 
situations,  has  sand  intermixed  with  it  in  its  ori^nnal  state ;  but,  where  this  19 
not  the  case,  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  sand  should  be  procured,  and  mtud 
with  the  earth  in  the  compost  ground.     This  should  be,  at  least,  to  the  extent 
of  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  tlie  whole:  and,  if  it  exceed  thb  quantit},  it  will 
not  be  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant."      Mr.  M*Nab  prdlcrs  ••  a 
coarse  white  sand,  when  it  can  be  procured ;  but,  when  that  cannot  be  had, 
any  coarse  pit  or  river  sand  will  answer  equally  well ;  and,  if  an  opportuni^ 
should  otfer  of  procuring  sand  from  a  freestone  quarr}',  or  from  the  hewing^ 
of  sand  stones  used  in  buildings,  that  may  be  substituted ;  but,  in  either  ca»c. 
the  sand  should  be  free  from  irony  matter.      When  the  earth  and  sand  arc 
properly  mixed,  the  compost  is  fit  for  use."  (Trentisct  Arc,  p.  16.)      Whether 
compost  for  heaths  or  other  plants  should  be  used  in  a  recent  state,  or  niter 
it  has  lain  a  year  or  two  in  the  compost  ground,  and  been  frequently  turned 
over,  is  a  pomt  on  which  cultivators  differ  in  opinion.     In  the  caac  of  the 
compost  which  Mr,M*Nab  recommends  for  heaths,  he  has  found  no  diflerenct 
whether  it  was  used  immediately  when  brouglit  from  the  conmion,  or  after  it 
had  lain  some  time,  and  l>een  turned  over  and  mixed  for  years.     Mr.  M*Nah  has 
gruwn,  in  this  soil,  in  tubs,  3  ft.  over,  the  freer-growing  oeaihs,  such  an  8y ringtW 
dea  (E.)  £weran<i,  abictina,  vestita  coccfnea,  grandifldra,  BonplandjMMo,  ^«, 
to  the  heiglit  of  8  ft, ;  the  plants  being  bushy  in  proportion,  and,  whim  in 
flower,  covered  with  blossoms  from  the  edge  ol'  the  tub  to  the  top  of  the  plant, 
A  small  quantity  of  manure  (viz.  about  one  eighth  part  of  rotten  r:<i'        )  i^ 
frequentiv  added  by  Mr.  M'Nab  to  the  above  compost ;  which  sho\'  ,  y 

to  theopintoti  of  some,  that,  like  other  nlants,  heaths  are  capiiblc  oJ  ^-n..^  n.d, 
artificially,  with  food  containing  animal  matter.  Mr.  M'ISab  has  also  tried 
liquid  manure;  but  he  is  "  unable  to  give  particulai"  directions  "  as  to  tlie  pro- 
portions in  which  it  should  be  used.  BeMdes  manure,  which  Mr.  M'Nab  adds 
occasionally,  he  considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  introduce  into  the  soil  coo« 
siderable  quantities  of  coarse  soft  freestone,  broken  into  pieces  of  from  I  id. 
to  4-  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.  The  quantity  of  stone  whicn  he  introduces  will, 
he  says,  *'  in  most  cases,  if  broken  down  into  sand,  and  added  to  the  sand 
previously  in  the  soil,  form  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole  mass.**  The 
reason  given  by  Mr.  M'Nab  for  introducing  the  stone  is  extremely  interesting 
and  important ;  and,  like  every  line  in  his  most  valuable  treatise,  it  ought  to 
sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  young  and  thinking  gardener :  —  <*  When 
stones  ore  mixed  witli  the  earth  in  the  way  above  recoimnended,  heatha 
will  nerer  suffer  so  much  in  the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  in  nvatoring 
tliem,  as  they  would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  made  use  o(;  because  these 
stones  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and,  in  the  winter,  they  allow 
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a  freer  circulatiun  of  any  superabundant  inobturc  which  may  be  given,  through 
the  niiisa.'*  {Tr^ntigc,  &c.,  p. i?5.)  Mr.  liowie,  also,  recommends  small  stones 
uuiJ  fragments  of  gurdcn  [lOts  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  heuihs  are 
grown  :  but  the  practice  %ecni5  to  have  been  &rst  introduced  (probably  before 
lH}iO)  by  Mr.  James  ^'iven,  who  was  many  years  a  collector  at  the  Capc>  and 
who  died  at  Pcnnycuick,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25^.)  The  thorou^'h  drainage  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  the  judicious  mixture 
of  lumps  of  freestone  with  the  soil,  and  the  addition  of  thoroughly  consumed 
cow-dun^,  secni  important  points  in  the  culture  of  C-ape  heatlis  in  pots,  and 
afibrd  equally  important  hints  for  their  culture  in  the  free  soil,  cither  against 
a  conservative  wall,  or  in  beds  in  the  open  ground^  with  temporary  coverings 
of  glass  or  boards  during  winter. 

The  jyeatment  of  Cape  Heaths  ru  half-hardif  Shrtd's  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  can  derive  but  little  assistance,  either  from  books,  or  from  tJie  experience 
of  practical  men.  Mr.  M'Nab  i^  of  opinion  that,  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Cai>e  heaths  ought  never  to  l>e  taken  out  of  doors,  but  nhould  be  kejH 
in  the  house,  even  during  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  keeping  iLein 
cool  during  winter.  It  is  eonmionly  supposed,  he  says,  that  turninj^  heaths 
out  of  doors,  for  four  or  Hve  months  m  summer  and  autumn,  makes  them 
hardier,  and  enal)les  them  better  to  stand  the  winter;  but  he  very  iMt)perly 
differs  from  this  opinion,  finding  from  experience  that,  when  heaths  and  other 
green-house  plants  arc  kept  in  the  house  during  summer,  tlie  youn^  wood  gel« 
better  ripened,  and  is,  consequently,  better  able  to  resist  cold  in  winter.  The 
greatest  care  is  requisite  to  keep  the  house  in  which  heaths  are  grown  well 
vcntibted ;  for  which  purpose  the  gbss  of  the  roof  and  sides  should  be 
made  to  open  ;  and  the  plants  should  never  be  so  near  as  to  touch  each  other 
with  the  extremities  of  tneir  shoots:  on  the  contrary,  they  ou^ht  always  to  be 
at  Icaat  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  round 
each.  **  Except  m  cases  of  high  wind  or  heavy  rain,  both  top  liod  front 
lights  hhoulJ  be  opeu  ni^^ht  and  day ;  and,  besides  watering  the  earth  in  the 
nots  freely  when  they  require  it,  the  plants  should  lie  well  watered  over- 
xxGvuX  with  the  garden  engine  every  day  ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  this  operation  should  be  performed  twice  every  day  ;  namely,  both  morning 
and  evening,"  "The  chiei  objection,*'  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  "to  heaths 
antl  other  green  house  plants  being  kqvt  in  the  house  in  summer  is,  that, 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  to  which  the  njots  are  thence  subjected,  cause 
the  plaiit>i  to  as.iume  a  brown  and  unhealthy  appearance ;  and,  generally,  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches  to  fall  off.  These  evils  may,  however.  Ixs  effec- 
tiiiilly  prevented  by  iisiui:  double  pots;  the  empty  pot  which  t  '    I  to 

lorn)  ;i  Kcreun  tor  the  other  which  contains  the  plant,  l»eing  si-  irge 

t(i  fcceiM.'  the  latter  within  it,  *o  that  the  lops  of  Unh  are  uv.u\\  en:  ;i  Jcvel. 
1  have  ftructised  thi«>  mode  for  the  liu»t  three  yi*arh,  both  with  stove  and  green- 
house plants;  and,  during  the  dry  sunnner  of  l«3:;f,  I  had  at  Bretton  Mull  at 
least  l(R)  of  the  Litter  in  jwts,  protected  in  tliis  way,"  {Gattt,  Afag,,  vol.x. 
p.  32.)  Wheu  hculliH  urc  ultjukcd  by  uphides,  which  tliey  very  seldom 
are,  a  little  tobacco  ^inokc  (or  two  nights  m  succession  will  destroy  thctn. 
It  is  always  l^etter  to  iipply  the  Nmoke  two  or  three  tiiues,  if  neccanary*  in 
small  quantities,  tJutn  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  ail  at  once,  because  there  is 
lesi  risk  of  injuring  the  plants.  When  hcuths  in  pots  hiqq)OM  to  U*  frozen 
during  winter,  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  them  than  the  afiplicjition 
of  &re  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  thaw  the  soil.  All  tlmt  ought  to  be 
done  IB,  by  covering  the  saithes  with  mats,  or  by  otlier  meunn,  to  prevent 
the  toereuMi' of  the  frost,  and  Iwive  die  k«uI  to  l>c  thawed  hv  the  natural  re- 
turn «>:  '  cutl^rr.  In  the  Botanic  Itarden  t»f  E  '  ^  .vc  believe,  fire 
heal,  1  heat  of  any  kind,  is  seldom  or  nc^  <  to  the  heath- 
house.  ^iHiu  vidtmble  rcinorkH  ou  this  subject,  by  Mr  jvi.jnKuk,  tlie  curator 
ui'  the  ^heflictd  Botanic  IJarden,  will  l>e  found  in  the  Hftntcntr's  Afa^nmut 
vol.  X.  p.  31. 
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When  Cape  heuthft  are  planletl  out,  either  a^wnst  ms  open  wall,  or  ixi  a!icJ 
to  he  protected  diifinj:  wiiUi^r^  the  hoil  Bhoiiid  be  previous 
with  intones,  and  piiiced  on  u  KubHtrutiim  o(  dnunnge,  in  c< 
M'Nab'si  directions  lor  preparing  the  soil,  and  growin>^  ami   in  aiatti* 

in  pots.     The  planl>i  turned  out  should,  at  least,  be  of  foar    .  mni' 

growth  ;  because  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  stout  plontb  ut 
species  of  every  kind  of  shrub  will  bear  more  cold    the  fir^  wir 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  than  weak  plants.      As  heath 
culation  of  air  around  iheni  at  all  seasons,  they  will  prol» 
when  plunt(^  in  a  l>edofsoil  in  the  open  gixrden,  and  prt>tc«.  tt  ti  dv  a,  it>ov«mc 
roof,  thun  when  planted  against  a  wall:  but  this  movable  roof  must  ooottC 
chiefly  of  glass,  on  account  o(  many  of  the  speeica  being  in  r-    — ""^"—  — * 
flowering  state  durink'  the  winter  season.     We  have  no  Jouht  r 
parts  of  the  south  o\  £n(;land,  most  of  the  sorts  enumerutcd 
thoroughly  established  in  the  open  ground,  would  retjuire  n<j  p; 
ever.     The  branches  would  exclude  the  frost  froni  tuc  soil  i  m 
were  occasionally  killed  down  to  within  2  ft.  or  3ft.  o(  the  rn< 
would  spriiif^  out  afpun  the  following  season,  and  soon  recover 
lost.     The  south-east  side  of  a  natund  hill  would  be  the 
tion  for  such  nu  ericetum,  provided  care  were  taken  in  cjh 
plants  weri:  covered  in  the  nmrning  with  hoarfrost,  to  thaw  n 
them  before  sunrise ;  but,  in  situations  where  this  precuution  cam 
to,  a  south-west  aspect  would  l>e  preferable.  In  the  Gardetttrr*s 
i.  p.  374.,  we  have  sn|;jj;e,stctl  the  idea  of  planting  the  Ca|>e   hi 
sods  in  the  open  garden,  and  covering  them,  during  six  months  m  ttir  \^vit,  h\ 
a  glass  roof,  sup[K>rted  by  movable  iron  pro^is,  which  iniifht  fit  into  &x«^l 
s4X'kets,  so  as  to  show  no  vesti^  of  the  structure  during       -  ^hen 

it  W08  removed*     The  heat  might  Ix;  conveyed,  by  Hues  or  stc.i  ruler 

the  paths.     At  Woburo,  many  of  the  duplicates  of  the  Cojie    i.^......,  ^hich 

are  kept  under  glass  during  winter,  are  turned  out  into  the  parterre  of  hard* 
heaths  during  summer,  "  where  they  genemlly  flower,  grow  vigorous*,  »nd 
form  themselves  into  handsome  bushy  plants."  The  tenJerrest  and'  most 
difficult  to  propagate  of  these  are  taken  up  in  autmnn,  repotted,  uiid  replaced 
in  the  heatncry ;  while  the  more  hardy  and  easily  propui^atcd  species  art 
suffered  to  remain  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost,  or  to  mke  their  chance  of 
die  winter  proving  mild  ;  in  which  case  they  survive  it-  E.  Actiic'a^  E,  (riftors, 
and  K,  Honbunda  stood  out  during  two  winters  at  Woburn,  thoueh  thrne 
were  14"  of  frost.  {Httrt.  Wub,,\i.2mA  Mr,  liobcrtson  of  the  Kilkcjinj^, 
Nursery  is  persuaded  that  a  number  of  Cape  heaths  would  stand  the>  op«i  aifl 
in  Ireland,  without  the  slightest  protection  whatever;  more  cs)  u  the'' 

sea  coast.     He  has  grown  in  a  frame,  G  ii.  hiifh  behind,  and  i\  v.  Aoot, 

without  any  means  of  artificial  heat  whatever,  »  number  of  ^t»^^s  lo  u  high 
degree  of  perfection.     The  bed  is  composed   of  three  layers  :  the   lowest  of 
loose  stones,  fi  in.  thick  ;  the  one  over  it  of  fine,  sifted,  rotted  loam,  miYcdi^ 
aand,  |ieat  soil  being  there  ver>  scarce ;  and  the  third,  or  surliict*  strati 
Bandy  neat,  16  in.  or  18 in.  deep.      The  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  v-.r*" 
this  soil;  andj  during  summer^  they  retjuirc  frequent  watering,  all  f  . 
on  temperate  days,  and  shading  on  scorching  sunnv  ones.     The 
effected  by  a  mat,  and  the  ventjJation  by  tilting  up  the  glass  at  both  end^, 
as  to  produce  a  thorough  current  o^  air.     In  winter,  tlie  tame  attention  to 
is  given,  liut  no  water  whatever.      The  plants  are  screened  frooi   ruin   at 
seasons,  and  well  oiutted  up  during  severe  fronts  in  winter  ;  but  no  kind  of  j 
tifiwat  heat  is  applied  (fSee  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  x.  p.  :^tt.)     Mr.  llut^er,  diiriu 
his  rosidcucc  in   Cornwall,  having  a  number  of  duplicates  of  Cajw   fical 
pbnted  a  clump  of  them  in  the  open  air,  which  succeeded  admimbly 
very  slight  protection  during  winter.     *'  Having  made  choice  of  a  situi 
he  says,  "  ailer  makinij  a  suitable  excavation,  8n<i  laying  in  the  bottcti 
a  thick  drainage  of  brickbats,  hroken  pots,  &c.,  over  which   I  laid 
roots  and  other  matters,  I  covered  ihe  whole  with  peal  earth  to  the  d« 
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about  10  in.,  and  in  the  niontfi  of  April  turned  out  my  plontH.  Many  ot" 
these  grew  to  admiration,  and  flowered  beautifully  in  the  following  autumn. 
Havinc  succeeded  thus  fur,  and  being  fearful  lest  the  plants  sliould  be  dis- 
fit'ured,  or  perhaps  killed,  by  the  winter's  frost,  I  proceeded  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary frame  over  them,  with  melon  lights,  old  tia^hcs,  ami  feather-edged 
boards;  the  latter  serving  for  the  back,  and  nearly  half  of  the  roof  sloped 
backwards^  and  the  old  «ii!ihes  for  the  front  and  enJii,  ho  that  the  whole,  when 
finished,  looked  somethini?  like  a  little  green-houi>e.  The  ligbtji  were  always 
off  in  mild  weather,  and  also  in  frosty  weather  during  the  day  when  the  sun 
shone.  In  the  month  of  April  the  frame  wiu  removed^  and  during  the  sum- 
mer  the  plants  grew  rapidly,  presenting  a  uuia**  of  vigorous  >th(^HJls,  covered 
with  most  beautiful  foliiige^  and  flowerti  of  a  very  tiupcrior  aiixc  and  tirilliancy 
of  colour.  This  clump  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The  Rjwcics  con- 
aisted  of  [we  give  the  old  names]  J?rica  cocclnea,  verticillala^  granditiora, 
crueuta,  ignescena,  versicolor,  monimosa,  costjta,  tubiflora,  ArclieW/intf,  curvi- 
flora,  concfnna,  exsurgens,  vestita,  t^rinthciides,  venlricosa,  b&ccans,  Ewenm/a, 
8pnrrm6nni,  spuria,  and  uiclaMtoma,  with  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
remember.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  I  left  i'ornwoJl,  the  plants  hud 
arrivet!  at  a  fine  state  of  maturity,  and  were  fiir  superior  to  any  1  had  ever 
before,  or  have  since^  »een.  {Card.  J/<i^.,  voLix.  p.  585.)  No  ligneous  flow- 
ering fthruba,  whether  hardy  or  half>hardy,  arc  better  deserving  of  culture 
than  the  heathii ;  for,  as  we  have  before  observed  (Ganl.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  366.), 
**  of  what  other  genus  can  it  be  Raid,  that  every  species,  without  exception,  is 
beautiful  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  period  of  its  growth  ?  in  flower  or 
out  of  Howcr,  and  of  every  size  and  agt*?  perfietuulty  green,  pcr^ietually  in 
flower ;  and  these  flowers  of  variuus  colours  and  sizea,  and  of  many  shapca  ?" 

■  *•  Tlietwu  splendid  natural  orders  Kricea:  and  Epacrideaj"  [Ericea;  nonualea 

■  D.  iMtn^  an<i  E[iacridaee«e  LiWA],  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  "  perhapis  contain 

■  a  greater  number  of  really  beautiful  plants,  than  arc  to  lie  found  in  all  the 
I      other  orders  put  tOi*ether." 

y 
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TAWT  111. 


«.   1.  A.  fouvo'lik  L.     The  Poly-leaved  Andromeda,  or  Moormtrt. 

Ik/,  L  713.  ;  Pall.  H.  Ho«.,  J.  t  1.  ;  Hut  Aim..  175. 1 1.     '» -        - —  -• 


LLLi 


Ji/u 


. , ..  .-. -..  t  1.;  HuL  Aim..  175.tl.;  UoQ't  MilL,  X  p.  869. 

Hptumifmfi.     yfhrMttxIrnilron  p(A\(b\\Mm  Scop.  Cam ,    Na  48S. ;   vild  Ra 

Mar4h  CiffttM.   Mmwwort,    Mar^th  lluljr  Rote:  AndroieMe,  Fr.  and  tic^. 
£ngraPingt.     Lin.  FL   I^app ,  t  1.  f.  :i. ;    1-1.  llau.,  tSi.}   Eoff.  BoC,t.71J.i     Fl-  R<i»^ 

nuk.  Aim.,  175.  f.  1. ;  aiid  wiijig.  W»y. 

^S/MT.  Char.,  ^a.  Lcavett  oblong,  glaucous  beneath.  Corollas  o«-ate^ 
coloured,  or  pale  red.  Segments  of  cal^-x  o\-ate,  spreading;,  wliite, 
tiiDCH  tiin>ed  with  red.  {DoiCt  MiU,^m.  p.  839.)  A 
native  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  on  tur^ 
I)o;;n  ;  as  of  Kussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
(tinnuny,  Britain, &c.;  of  North  America,  in  Canada 
and  Labrador,  Huy  of  St.  Lawrence,  &c.,  in  bogs,  and 
on  the  borders  of  mountain  lakes ;  and  in  New  York 
and  Tennsylvania.  In  Britain,  in  mossy  bogs  in  the 
mountainous  ()arts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  in 
moist  peaty  soil,  and  it  b  only  in  such  soil,  and  in 
an  open  airy  situation,  that  it  can  be  preserved  for  any 
leuKth  of  time.  Like  all  the  s[)ecics  of  this  order,  it  is  propagated  by  layen* 
and  sometimes  bv  division.  It  flowers  from  May  to  September.  Tlik 
species  and  the  following  arc  sometimes  admitted  into  ericeturos,  as  tr*'^ 
nnirly  allied  to  hetitlis,  but  in  our  opinion  very  improperly,  for  twoKUom: 
first,  1)ecause  the  leaves  are  so  much  broader  than  those  of  any  heath,  tiiat, 
bf>th  in  a  geiiend  and  a  botanical  point  of  view,  they  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  whole  or  scene ;  and,  secondly,  because,  to  grow  these  two  andromedts 

f>roperly,  they  reouire  to  be  phuited  in  much  moister  peat  than  is  suitable 
or  any  species  or  heath. 

Varictwt,    The  following  varieties,  the  first  of  which  may  be  considend  m 
the  normal  form  of  the  8|)ecies,  are  enumerated  in  Lodd»  Cat,^  ed.  1836. 
a.  /(.p.  1  anfiusfifd/ia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  159L,  and  our  J^.  890.,  hat 

narrow  leaves. 
■-  A.  [>.  2  crU'dyt's  has  the  habit  of  a  heath. 
«■  A.  I).  3  firandijiora  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,t.  17 14., and  our^.  891.,  has  luge 

flowers. 
«.  A.  p.  l-  iatijolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  546.,  and  our  Jig.  892.,  has  broad 
leaves. 


«.  2. 

Idcntificati 
Symomf/me. 


890  891 

//.  p.  5  minima  has  small  flowers. 

A.  p,tirevo/uta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  725.,  and  our^.  893.,  has  the 

flowers  bent  back. 
A.  p.  7  scotica  is  common  in  Scotland. 
A.  p.  8  Mtricta  has  the  branches  erect. 

A.  iiosMARiNiFo'LiA  Pw'sh.     The  Rosemary-leaved  Andromeda. 


Purih  FI.  Amer 

SUfblla  Michx.  Fl, 


SS37/iSJ.    PalL  H.  Rom.,  2.  p.  53.  t  7a  f.  B 


1.  p.  S9I. ;  Don's  Mill,  a  p.  8S9. 
Aimer.,  2.  p.  «51,  Pfltf.  flL  J«o«il,  8.  Pl  58. 


Spec.  Char.,  <$t.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  convex,  revolute,  white  beneath, 
and  canescent  above.  Corollas  nearly  globose.  Cal;|rcine  segments  ohloog 
red.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red.  (Don^s  MW,,  iii,  p.  829.)  A  shrub 
growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft. ;  a  native  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
and  flowering  in  June.  It  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  but 
when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 
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CASSrOPit:   D.  Don.     Tub  Cassiopk.    Lin.  Stftt.  Dec&ndria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    D.  Don.  in  Edinb.  Now  Phil  Joum.,  17.  p.  157.  ;  Dou'«  Mill.,  a  p.  82a 
Sunonifuu.     Andr6nieda  »p.  Lm  et  Pall. 

Derivation.    From  Cauinne  wife  of  Ccphcu*,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  foolUh  boast  that 
her  beauty  wai  Miperior  to  that  of  the  Nereides  provoked  the  wrath  of  Neptune.  (See  p^  110%) 

t-  1.  C.  T/YPNoiDEs  D.  Don.     The  Hypnum-like  Cassiope. 

IdfHtifteation     D.  Don  in  Edlnb.  New  PhlL  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  MilL,  0.  p.  829. 
SjfHtmyme.     Andromeda  Aypn<)lde«  Lin.  So.,  5fi-3.,  Lm.  Fl.  Lam.,  IdTx  L  1.  f.  .1, 
{Ed.  PI.  Dan ,  t  10.,  PaU.  Ft.  Ron.,  p.  55.  t.  73.  C  8.,  Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t 

EngravingM.    Lin.  FI.  Lappi,  1 1.  f.  a  ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t  10. ;   PalL  Fl.  Roas.,  t.  7a 
f  2. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  «m.  i  and  outftg.  894. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  A  small  creeping  shrub,  resembling  a  kind  of 
moss.  Leaves  loose,  flat,  and  needle-like.  Flowers  small, 
with  a  red  calyx,  and  white  corolla.  (DorC»  Mii/.,  iii.  p.  829.) 
A  native  of  Lapland,  Denmark,  and  Siberia,  on  the  mountains, 
where  it  covers  whole  tracts  of  land ;  and  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1798 ;  but  rare  in 
collections,  from  the  difficulty  of  keosing  it.  There  are 
plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  is  protected  during  winter. 

M.  2.  C.  TETRAGON  A  D.  Don.     The  4-cornered-*rff«cAf</  Cassiope. 

Identification.     D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Jount,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  829. 

SgnoKynu.    Andn'imed^i  tetragbna  Un.  So ,  563.,  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  166.  1. 1.  f.  4.,  Pall.   Fl.  Rats.. 

p.  S<).  L  73.  f  4.,  Hooker  in  Sot.  Mag.,  t  5l81.  * 

EngravingB.     Un.  FL  Lapp.,  t  1.  f.  4l  ;  PalL  FL  Ro«.,  t.  7a  f.  4. ;    Bot  Mag.,  t  3181. :   and  our 

fig.  895. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaf  obtuse,  minutely  ciliated,  its  margin  revolute,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  leaf  tumid,  and  somewhat 
2-cellcd.  Leaves  appressedly  imbricate  in  4  rows, 
and  into  a  4-cornered  column,  of  which  the  stem 
or  branch  is  the  axis  and  support.  {Dons  MilL^  iii. 
p.  829.)  A  native  of  Lapland  and  Siberia;  and,  in 
North  America,  of  Canada,  Labrador,  and  the  north- 
west coast;  and  of  the  Island  of  8t.  Lawrence, 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Introduced  in  1810,  and  culti- 
vated by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  col- 
lections. It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  re- 
quires protection  during  winter.  This  species  and  the  preceding  one  may, 
without  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  scene,  be  admitted  into  the  eri- 
cetuin;  but  they  are  both  difficult  to  keep,  requiring  a  sandy  peat,  which 
should  never  be  stirred  aflcr  planting ;  and  which  should  be  kept  cool,  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  an  equable  d^ee  of  moisture  throughout  the  year. 
(Jovcrin^  the  soil  round  the  plant  closely  with  small  pebbles,  immediately 
after  it  is  planted,  has  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  soil,  and  retaining 
moisture ;  but  in  very  hot  sunshine,  it  produces  rather  too  much  heat. 

A  pp.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  Cassiope  not  yet  introduced, 

C.  lycopadioldet  D.  Don  ;  AndrAmeda  I]rcopodi61det  Pall.  PI.  Ron.,  p.  55.  t  7a  f.  1. ;  Is  a  ainall 
mo«».like,  crectiing  shrub,  with  red  flowers,  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the  Island  of  St  Lawrence. 

C.  ericbidei  D.  Don  ;  Andr6medit  rrirA^defl  PaU.  PLRou.,  p.  56.  1 7a  f.  3.;  is  aheath-like  creeping 
shrub,  a  native  of  Daliuria  and  Kamtschatka. 

C.  Red&wtkn  G.  Don  in  Don's  MUl..  a  p.  829. :  Andr6meda  R:duwskii  Cbam.  et  Schlecht  in  Lin. 
nsa,  1.  p.  517.,  is  a  procumbent  much-branched  shrub,  a  native  of  the  eact  of  Siberia. 

C  MertentAnnG.  Don,  Don't  Mill.,  a  p.  829. ;  Andr/imeda  Mertensi'^Ma  Bongard  in  Mim.  Acad. 
Petcrsb.,  2.  p.  152.  L  5.  ;  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  C.  tctragbna.  Indigenous  to  the 
Island  of  Sitcha. 

CJattMita  D.  Don;  Andromeda  fastigiiita  HVi//.  PL  Rar.  Atiat.,:i.  i.  2M.;  A.  cuprmsifurrois 
fl'a/i.  MSS. ;  is  a  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Mongol. 

4d  .3 
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Genus  VI. 


PART  in. 


□ 


CASSA'NDRyf  D.  Don. 


Thb  Cassandra 
Monog/nia. 

IdnUifieatiom.    D.  Don  in  Edinh.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  iv  157. ;  Doni  MilL 
Spuumjftnf.     Andr6m(>da  >p.  Lm.  and  otkrrt. 
Deriita  " 


Lm.  Sysi,  Decandria 


The  name  of  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 

1.  C.  calycula'ta  D.  Don,    The  calyculated  Cassandra. 


Idfnt^leatkm.    D.  Don  in  Edintai  New  PhiL 
SraoMMK.     Andrumeda  caiycul3kta  Ltfa.  £0, 

CM.,  t  1461 
Eiigrammgt.    Pall.  Fl.  Roul.  2.  L  71.  C  1. ;  Bot  Cab.,  1 1464 


,  17.  pi  157. ;  DoD't  MilL.  S.  p.  S9GL 
56Sl,  Pan.  Ft  Bom.,  9:  p.  53L  C.  7L  C  L.  Loii.  JM. 


uA  our  Jig. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^r.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  bluntish,  obso- 
letely  serrulated,  rusty  beneath.  R^mes  recurred, 
leafy.  Bracteas  of  the  calyx  (these  constitute  the  caly- 
culus,  or  secondary  and  outer  calyx,  implied  by  the 
term  calyculata)  broad,  ovate,  acuminate.  Corollas 
oblong-cylindrical.  (Don's  MUl.,m.  p.  830.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Viipnia,  on  the 
mountains,  in  bogs  and  swamps.  It  grows  also  in 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Siberia,  &c.  Introduced  in  1748, 
and  frequent  in  collections.  Flowering  from  Februar)' 
to  April. 

Varieties.    The  following  forms  of  this  species  are  enu- 
merated in  Don's  Afilier  :  — 

9.C.C.  I  ventricosa  Suns  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1286.— Co- 
rolla inflated. 
n.C.c.2  kUifolia  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  530.  —  Leaf 

broad. 
«.  C.  c.  3  nana  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  862.,  Lodd.  Bot.  C^.,  t.  836.— Dwarf. 

«.  2.  C.  (c.)  ANGUSTiFoYiA  G.  Don.    The  narrow-lraved  Cassandra. 

Identification.    Don't  MilL.  a  p.  89a 

Sifmmifmea.    AndnSmedd  calycuftu  /3  anguttiRklia  Ait.  HorL  JCw 
£  p  7a ;  A.  anguctiftrtta  PmrMk  FL  Amar.  Sfjd.,  1.  p.  S91. }  A.     ' 
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Detf.  et  Unkt  and  our^f^. ! 
j^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the 
edges  somewhat  waved  and  revolute,  the  undor-sur- 
iace  rusty.  Racemes  recurved,  leafy.  Bracteas  of 
calyx  minute.  Corollas  oblong-ovate.  (D(m*s  MU/., 
iii.  p.  830.)  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
open  swamps.  Introduced  in  1748,  growing  to 
tne  height  of  1  ft.,  and  flowering  in  February  and 
April.     It  is  frequent  in  collections. 


Genus  VII. 


□ 


ZENO^BIi4  D.  Don. 


The  Zenoria.     Lin.  Syst.  Decindria  Monog/nia. 

Ident^cation,    D.  Don  in  Edinbi  New  PhiL  Journ..  July,  1834w :  Don's  If  iR,  3.  n.  Mn 
aynonyme.     AndromedA  »p.  Mirkaux.  ^^ 

DrrivatioH.    From  Zenobia,  a 

Don.) 


queen  of  Palmyra,   dUtinguithed  ton  her  virtue  and  lewniii(.  {D. 


CHAP.  Lxrx. 
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-m^  1,  Z.  sPEcio'sA  D.  Don.     The  Hhoviy-^oufered  Zenohin. 

D,  I>on  In  Bdinb.  New  Phil.  Joiim  ,  July.  \tm,  Don'.  MlH,  3.  p.  Jttt 
%BBHy<we>  Andr^miHLi  tpn-idu  XTir/n.  Fl.  Bar.  Amtr.,  "ih^ ;  LaM,  BoL  Cab.,  t.  i>S|. 
SmgrmwktgB.    Boc  C«b. ,  t.  561.  i  and  our  /Igt.  KUa 

Detcriptum.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  imicronatc,  crenatc,  or  Bcrrate,  «dny. 
Flowers  while,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemes.  Branches  in  the  flower-bear- 
ing part  naked  of  leaves.  (Doni  MUL/m,  p.  830  j  ^ 
A  very  omaniental  little  shrub,  native  of  North  f -ii-  '^ 
rolina,  in  swamps,  Thist  very  handsontc  species  was 
introduced  in  1800.  U  grows  to  the  bdght  of  2tt. 
or  3  ft-  and  flowers  in  June. 


am 

iTarittiet.     In   Don's  MVier  the   following   forms  are  enumerated  and  de- 
pKribcd:  — 

•  ^m  y,,jt,2  nUititt  Purah  Fl.  Araer.  8cnt.,  i.  p.  «94.,  under  Andromeda 
ciUAfirfoIia  VchL  Malm.,  79. ;  and  our  Ji^.  809. —  Leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  serrate,  Rreen  tin  both  surfaces.  Flowers  white. 
m^  Z,  ».'i  jnUvvniUntfi  Pwrsh  Fl.  Amcr  Sept.,  i.  p.  t9i.,  under  An- 
dr<5medrt  ^peciosa  ;  A.  pulvendeiita  linrUam  Jttn.,  A-Hk^  i'ttrt,  jSi>t. 
Afag.f  I.  Wt , ;  A,  cfttsinri'oWa  j^  Vent.  Hort.  Crh^  (>(),;  A.  »i|)ecic>sa 
vur.  y  plauctt  Wntt.  DrntL  iirii,^  t.  Sitt. ;  A»  dt<albuta  Lntdf,  Hot,  Uro,^ 
t.  loin.;  A.ovalH  Sn/atui.  MS.  in  Iftrh,  Bunkt.;  and  our^^  S>00.— 
Lcuven  roundish-ovate,  diiitantly  crenatc,  covered  with  white  |>owder, 
!is  are  the  branches.     Flowers  white. 


GENU8  VIIL 

□□UJH 

LYO^N/il  Nurt.     The  Ltoivia.    Lin.  Sytt.  DecAndria  Moriogynia 

Niilt  Om.  Amet..  I,  p.  SflK. ;  D  Doo  In  Krtlnb.  Ntw  riiH.  Jtwrn.,  17  p.  1 A  ^  Ho* 


Jj,nrali.;t     in  .     r.i  n.  *.,  -rsf  lOfl  fit  JoAm    />»«,  »n  tncft>Clltl«abl«  CodwCtAr  of  Nrtfth  AmorlMUi  filMtrs 

■who  Mill  <■ •'•  •  'I'tHgrrou*   cnUlcmir  Airndft  Ui'.wr  Mtrane  and  ravnAutlc  nKHiritatna  whkli 

hA<l  M*  fftt  I.  I ti  >     Ih  .ttrcof  hk>  l«)xjurt    l  ;><>it'i  Mtit ,  Ul.  |iw  tUD.) 

Detcriptum.  Evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  aUo  a  trt»e,  Nntivcfi 
of  North  America,  and  bearing  the  common  character  of  the  plants  of  the 
I  order,  both  in  respect  to  benut}',  soil,  situation,  propagation*  and  culture. 

A*  Leaves  evrrgrrrn. 
•  r  L.  rEiiRUoi'NKA  Nuit»    The  raAty*iooimg  LyOQia. 

\mm.,  p.  9M.  i  non'i  MitL.  t  p,  flaOl 
>'  rr^M*  ir«w  n,  l/W..    Tml.  Jtralm-t  t  W. ;  A.  ferni«(ne«  fi  fhittitea 

5//cr.  f 7wr.,  ifr.     Shrubby,  evergreen.     Leaver  «n  long  petioles,  cortaeeotiR, 
»lH>vate,  uimidiv  »>biusr»  qutlc  entire,  with  hnrdh  re  volute  ed^m,  and  co- 
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PART  III. 


vcred  with  brown,  umbilicatc,  bran-like  scales,  as  is  every  other  part  of  the 
plant.  Flowers  axillary,  3  or  5  together,  upon  pedicels.  Corolla  small, 
ovate,  globose,  white  inside,  rusty-looking  outside.  {Dorics  MilL^  iii.  p.  830.) 
A  native  of  Georgia,  Florida,  ancl  Mexico,  in  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  m- 
troduced  in  1784,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s,  which  arc  kept  under  glass  during  winter. 


2.  L.  ri'gida  Kuii.     The  rigid-/«irerf  Lyonia. 


Idfntfficatkm. 


Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  «iW. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  SL  ti.  ftJO. 
Andr/imeda  ferrufffnea  JViUd.  .So..  2.  p.  009. ;  Ait 


S^mmtfmn.  Andr/>meda  ferrugfnea  WUid.  Sp.,  2.  p.  tm. ;  AU.  Hort.  Juwl,  2.  pc  67.  ;  A.  feniMrfaci 
1  arimr^scens  Mk-Ax.  H.  Bor.  Amcr.,  1.  p.  iX. ;  A.  rlgida  Purtk  FL  Amrr.  SepL,  1.  pi  292..  Utdi. 
Bot.  Cab.,  t  4J0.  -~         » 

Sngrawimg.    BoC  Cab..  L  430. 

Sj)ec.  Char.f  ^r.  Arborescent, evergreen.  Leaves  crowded,  coriaceous,  rigid; 
their  petioles  short ;  their  disks  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  convex, 
with  revolute  edges,  and  clothed  widi  brown,  umbilicate,  bran^ike  scales, 
as  is  every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Flowers  produced,  in  Britain,  in  April 
and  May,  axillary,  several  together.  Corolla  globose,  white  inside.  Ckraely 
akin  toL.  femigfnca;  but  the  two  arc  distinguishable  by  their  different 
habits,  especially  by  their  times  of  flowering.  (Don*M  JiiUl.,  m.  p.  831.) 
There  arc  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  kept  under  glass  during  winter. 

«.  3.  L.  margina'ta  D.  Don.    The  niarginated-/nrt>«f  Lyonia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. :  Don't  Mill.,  3L  p.  SSX 

Sffnoiifmet.    Andn^meda  marginlkta  Du  Ham.  Art. :  A.  coriicea  ftlltd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  613.,    AA  Bort 

Kew.,  2.  p.  70.,   Srmf  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1095.;  A.  likida  Lam.  Enc^.,  1.  p.  157.;  A.  mviina  Jan. 

Icon.  Bar.,  3.  t.  4<k». 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag..  1 1C9&  ;  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  4r>5. ;  and  ouryi;;.  902. 

I^tec.  Chnr,^  S(c.  A  small  shrub,  evergreen,  glalNt>u8.  Branchlets  indistmctly 
3-sided.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oval,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  punc* 
tured  with  verv  fine  punctures;  the  mid-rib 
running  through  the  deflexed  margin.  Flowers 
upon  petlicels,  axillary,  aggregate.  Calyx  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  its  segments  long,  linear. 
Corolla  cylindrical, 
j>ale  red.  {Don'i  MUL 
lii.  p.  830.)  A  native 
of  Carolina  and  Flo- 
rida, in  sandy  forests  ;  ^^ 
flowering  in  June  and 
July,  ft  was  intro- 
duced in  1765,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  grows 
to  the  height  of  2  ft."; 
Variett/. 

n,L,m.2  rubra  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,t.  672. ;  and  our^.901, 
red.  {Don'sMill.) 


-Flowers  deep 


J*  4. 


B.  Leaves  deciduous. 
L.  haria'ka  D.  Don.    The  Maryland  Lyonia. 


Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb,  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. :  Don'*  MIL. 

a  p.  831.  • 

Synonvme.      KnAtdmcda  narikna  Lin.  Sp.,  564.,   Sana  BoL  Mag.^  t  1579., 

Pink.  Mani ,  448. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t  1579. ;  and  our  Jig.  903.  : 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acutish  at  both  ends, 
entire,  glabrous,  rather  coriaceous,  paler  beneath.  Flower- 
bearing  branches  almost  leafless.  Flowers  on  pedicels, 
aggregate,  large,  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  Calyx 
leafy.  Corolla  ovate-cylindrical.  Capsule  conoid.  (Don^s 
AM.,  iii.  p.  8.31.)     A  native  of  North  America,  from  New 
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England  to  Florida,  in  woods  and  dry  swamps,  especially  in  sandy  soil ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  or  upwards,  and  flowering  from   May  to 
August. 
Variety. 

jk  L.  in.  2  oblonga  Swt.  has  oblong  leaves. 

•  5.  L.  RACEMO^SA  D.  Don.     The  rzccmosc-flowered  Lyonia. 

Identification.  D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p  159. ;  Don'a  Mill.,  3.  p.  831.  "  The  edit 
or  the  anthers  are  said  to  be  biarutatc  r2>awncd]  at  the  apex  :  it  it,  therefore,  probably  a  apecics 
of  Zenbbiii."  {Don't  MilL) 

Synonymfi.  Andr6meda  racembta  Lin.  Sp.,  564.,  L'Hirit.  Stirp.  2.  t  13. ;  A.  panicuUita  Wa/t. 
Car.^  138.,  Gronov.  Vlrg.^  SI. 

Engranng.    L'Herit  Stirp.,  2.  L  13. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  deciduouR,  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulate,  mem- 
branous, glabrous.  Flowers  white.  Spikes  terminal,  secund,  elongated, 
simple,  or  branched.  Bracteas  linear,  acute,  two  at  the  base  of  a  calyx, 
which  is  acute.  Corolla  cylindrical.  {DoiCs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs  and  swamps,  where  it 
becomes  a  middle-sized  shrub,  which  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America,  not  only  for  the  graceful  appearance  of  its  flowers,  but  also 
for  their  fine  odour.  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.     A  very  desirable  species. 

5  6.  L.  ARBO^REA  D.  Don,    The  Tree  Lyonia. 

Identyication.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil  Journ.,  17. jn  159. ;  Don'i  Mill.,  3.  pi  831. 
Sunonifme.    Andr6meda  aibbrea  Lin.  Sp.,  SA5.,  Stmt  Bot.  Maf,  t.  905.,  CaUtb.  Car.,  1. 1 71. 
Engravingt.    Bot  Mag.,  t  90S. ;  Catetb.  Car.,  L  t  7L 

S])ec.  Char.,  ^c.  A  beautiful  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.  Branches  taper. 
Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  with  mucronate  teeth,  gla- 
brous, acid.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  of  many  racemes.  Corollas 
white,  ovoid-cylindrical,  downy.  (DorTs  Mill.,  iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  The  leaves  have  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste,  from  whicn  the 
species  has  been  called  the  sorrel-tree.  They  are  fre<|uently  made  use  of 
by  hunters  in  the  mountains  to  alleviate  thirst.  It  was  introduced  in  1752, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  at  Purser's 
Cross,  which,  in  1835,  was  18  ft.  high  ;  and  there  is  one  of  nearly  the  same 
height  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Tankerville,  at  Walton  upon  Thames.  In  the 
Botanic  Oarden  at  C^arlsruhe,  there  is  a  tree  which  was  about  the  same 
height  in  1828,  and  which  ripens  seetls  every  year,  from  which  abundance 
of  plants  have  been  raised. 

A  7.  L.  pamculaVa  Kutt.     The  panicled^ww^rf  Lyonia. 

Identification,     Nutt  Ocn.  Amcr,  1.  p.  «66. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  3.  p.  8J1. 

SynoHvme.    Andr6meda  panicuUtU  Ltn.  Sp.,56^,  L'Herit.  Stirp.,  2. 1 12.,  WaU.  Dtnd.  BHL,  t  37. 

Emgravinp.     L'Htrit  Stirp.  Nor.,  2.  L  12. ;  Dendl  Brit,  t  37. ;  and  wx  ftg.  904. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src     Downy.     Leaves  deciduous,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  almost  entire,  the  ^j^ 

upper  surface  of  the  older  leaves  nearly  glabrous. 
Iwower-bearing  branches  terminal,  panicled,  nearly 
naked  of  leaves.  Flowers  small,  in  peduncled  racemes. 
Corollas  nearly  globose,  downy,  white.  (Don's  Mili., 
iii.  p.  831.)  A  native  of  North  America,  occurring 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  all  swamps  and  woods. 
It  was  introduced  in  17418,  and,  in  British  ^dens, 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  flowering  m  June 
and  July. 

A  8.  L.  .valicifo'lia  WaU.     The  Willow-leaved  JLyonia. 

Identification.    ^'aU.  Dend.  Brit,  t  38L 
Engravingt.    Dend.  Brit,  t  38.  ;  and  our/lg.  905. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^r.   Leaves  alternate,  long-lanceolatc,  acuminate,  scarcely  scmi- 
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late,  shilling;,  ntreu'etJ  with  a  few  short  glant]-like 
haifK.  Racenjes  of  flowers  compound,  alternately 
sesiiilc  on  the  tcnninal  branches.  Flowers  white, 
l-petaled,  globular,  conti-acted  at  tlie  mouth. 
(If'ff/jf.)  A  desii-alile  species,  nearly  allied  to  L, 
paniculktaj,  which  flowers  in  June  and  July,  hnt 
which  is  less  remarkable  in  point  of  floral  beauty, 
than  for  its  fine  shining  foliage.  Unfortunately 
for  thin,  and  other  species  of  Lyonia  and  An- 
drdmed^r,  they  are  penerally  crowded  together  in 
masses,  so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  any  sort,  but 
the  points  of  its  shoots  struggling  with  those  of 
others  for  light  and  air;  whereas,  were  they  V 
planted  singly,  they  woidd  form  objects  so  totally  ^^ 
different,  and  of  such  superior  beauty,  as  hardly  to  vT 
be  recognised  for  the  sonie  species. 

s  9.  L.  FRONDo''sA  Ntttt,    The  branchy  Lyonia. 

tdentlfiaaftm,     Nutt.  Ocn.  Amer..  1.  p.'Hen.  -,  Dnn'i  Mkll,  3.  p. 87t 
E^mmirmf,     Aiiflrnmrda  (Vonrtbu  pitrxh  tt.  Amrr.  Srpt.,  I.  p.  £115. 

Sjur.  Char.,  t^c  Densely  villose  with  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  dccitU 
oblong  or  oblong  ovate,' blunt  or  acutish,  often  rusty,  prominently  veined  ji 
the  lateral  raar^ns  revohite,  entire,  and  rough.  Flowers  white,  in  a  tcr- 
uitnul  leafly  panicle.  Corollas  globose,  his|  id,  or  downy.  {Dim^i  Afi/l.^  iii. 
p.  H3K)  A  native  of  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  fntro-' 
duccd  in  l^^OG,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  3ft,;  flowering  in  May  and 
June.     There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

ji  10.  L,  mi'ltiplo'ra  fVats.    The  raany-flowered  Lyonia. 

ittemH/ktMon,     Wati.  Dend  DdL,  L  ISR  ;  Don's  Mill.,  9^  p.{UI.  ^   «t>  906 

Brngravii^i.    Dcnd,  Brit,  1 12fi. ;  ind  our  Jfe.  906.  ^»i ^aie 

Spec.  Cttar.^  Sfc.  Leaves  deciduous,  narrow,  lam- 
eeolate,  serrate,  sprinkled  with  hair-like  atoms. 
Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  that  are  comfjosed  of  numerous 
grouped  racemes.  {l)on*s  Alt/f./m.  p.  831.)  A 
native  of  North  America ;  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L,  pantcuKita.  In  British  gardens,  it 
prows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  (lowering  in  July. 
The  date  of  m  intro<luction  is  uncertain ;  pro- 
bably in  1812,  by  Lyon. 

•  11.  L.  taprk.'efo'lia  H'atf.     The  Goat-Willow-leavod  Ljonia. 

Iitftt^fieatim,    Wat*.  I>cmJ.  IlriL,  t  ]?7. ;  Don'»  Mill, -I  |».  ^1,  qo? 

BnKra»mg$.    Dend.  Brit,  t  l?7.  ;  and  owtfig.  Wt. 

Spec,  Char^f  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  eariaceous, 
elliptic,  with  a  short  acuminate  termination, 
serrulate,  sprinkled  with  short  fleshy  hairs. 
Flowers  white;  tlisposed  in  racemes  and  co- 
rymbs that  arc  mixed,  lateral,  and  leafy.  Co- 
rollas rather  silkjv  globular,  coarctate.  A 
native  of  North  America.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety 


p.  831.) 


App.  J.  Dotidfful  Species  of  Li/on'm^  not  yet  introiluccd. 

iZm'St.riombiiftidltM  G.  Don  ;  Andrrnnotlir  rhmntv^tdAlii^  A',  Dfl  Ham.,  \.  n.  l[yi  ,  is  a  naiivv  of  FIoMa 

WfaiCHrailDa,  with  Iriquvtroua  aixl  floriferom  btmnche*.  Avtctibed  in  the  A'twiva*  Um  Ommei    ihMi 

nrltri  «porimciii>.  ond  ttaled  not  to  bp  yrtcitltirattil  in  Eiirofi«.  *         ■' 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


ERiCACKx,    leuco'tho^:. 
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Genus  IX 


□a 


LEUCO'THOi?  D.  Don.    The  Leucothoe.    Lin  Syst.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

tdemt^atitm.    D.  Don,  in  Ediiib.  New  PhlL  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don'«  Mill.,  3.  p.  831. 

Sffttomymet.    Andrdnwda  ip.  of  authors  previously. 

Derivation,  LeueethSe  wm  a  beautlAil  nymph,  beloved  by  Apollo ;  who  wa«  buried  alive  by  her 
father  when  he  discovered  her  amour,  and  changed  into  the  tree  that  bean  the  Oankincenae  by 
her  lover.  ((Md.  J/^/.,  iv.  196.)  Lnuotkoe  was  also  a  name  given  to  Ino  after  she  was  changed 
into  a  sea  deity. 

Description^  Sfc.  Evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America,  with  co- 
riaceous leaves,  dentately  spinulose ;  and  flowers  white,  racemose,  axillary,  or 
terminal. 


L.  AXiLLA^Ris  D.  Hon.     The  axiilary-race^/erf  Leucothoe. 


Jdentificatkm.    D.  Don  In  Edinbi  New  PhiL  Journ..  17.  p.  159. ;  Don's  Min..  9l  p.  832. 

Andr6medii  axillaris  Solander  in  HorL  Kew.,  i  p.  8ft ;   Pyr»k  FL  Anur.  Sfpt.,  1. 


908 


Engraving.    Our  fig.  908L 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  acuminate ;  in  ^^-^ 
the  outward  part  of  its  length  cartilaginous  in  the 
maipn,  and  serrulate  with  mucronate  teeth;  upper 
surface  glabrous;  under  surface  covered  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.  Young  branches  clothed  with  powdery 
down.  Flowers  white,  in  short,  spicate,  sessile, 
axillary  racemes,  attended  by  scaly  bracteas.  Corolla 
ovate-cylindrical.  Filaments  dliated,  very  short. 
Capsule  depressed,  globose.  {^Don*s  MU/.^  iii.  p. 
832.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  on  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  (t.  Introduced  in  1765,  and  Howeting  in  May  and 
June. 

Varietv^ 

m  L.  a.  2  iongifolia;  Andrdmeda  longifblia  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.^  i. 
p.  293.,  S'mu  But.  Mag.,  t.  2357. ;  A.  W&lteri  Willd.— Leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  very  long.  (^Don^t  Mill.) 

&  2.  L.  spiNULO^A  G.  Don.     The  8pinulose-/oo/Ar</-^tv(/  Leucothoe. 

Identification.    Don's  MilL,  a  pi  832. 

SynontmuM.    Andr6i»ed<i  sptnuHMa  Purnk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  293. ;  A  Castcabdr'i  Walt  Fl.  Car., 

p.  1^..  Willd.  8p..  SL  p.  613..  Sims    Bot  Mag.,  L  1965.,  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  1380. 
Engravings.    Bot.  Mag.,  t  1S65. ;  Bot  Cah.  t  IJSa  ;  and  our^.  909. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  glabrous,  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong, 
rounded  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
acuminate,  serrulate  with  teeth  that  are  spmulose  in 
some  degree.  Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally,  and 
rather  loosely,  in  subspicate,  axillary,  subscssile  racemes, 
and  attended  by  scaly  bracteas.  Corolla  short,  ovate- 
cylindrical.  It  resembles  L.  axillaris  D.  Don  in  several 
respects.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  North  Ameri(»,where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft,  w^i^ 
high.  It  was  introduced  in  1793,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

•  3.  L.  acumina'ta  G.  Don.    The  acuminate-/«ap«/  Leucothoe. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  832. 

S^nanprnet.     Andr6meda  acuminata  AU.  Hori.  Kev.,9.  pi 70.,  PursM  Ft.  Amer.  Sept..  1.  p  2ga 
amiik  Exot.  Bot.,t.mi    A.IOcida  Jacq.  lean.  /tor.  I.  1 79. ;    A.  pot»i\\muiLZ.  EjfcLTi 
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IX  195. ;  A.  retlcurtU  WaU.  FL  Car.,  137. ;  A.  fonnoitniroA  Bmlr. ;  A.  tedrina  Miekr.  FL  Amir. 
Bot.,  1.  p.  SS3. ;   Pipe^tem-wood,  Amer.  __  ,         *     «,« 

Engrtivingi.    Ex6t.  B6l,  t  89. ;  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  1.  L  79. ;  «nd  oar  fig.  9ia 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.   Glabrous.    Stems  hollow.    Leaves  9W 

ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
entire  or  unequally  serrate,  shining,  nettedly  veined, 
coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  unon  pe* 
dicels,  drooping,  disposed  in  racemes  that  are 
axillarj',  very  short,  corymbose,  and  nearly  naked. 
Corolla  cylindrically  ovate.  {Don*s  AlUI.f  iii.  p. 
832.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia 
and  Florida,  in  sandy  swamps.  The  shnib  b^rs 
a  great  abundance  of  flowers,  which  give  it  a  fine 
appearance.  Its  stems  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  their  pipe  stems ;  whence  the  name  of 
pipe-stem  wood.  It  was  introduced  in  1765; 
^rows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  flowers 
in  July  and  August. 
•  4.  L.  floribu'nda  D.  Don.    The  numerous-flowered  Lcucothoe. 

JdeiUytca/ioH.    D.  Don  in  Ediiitx  New  Phil  Journ.,  17.  p.  159 ;  Don'i  Mill,  a  p.  892 

Synonymc.     Andrdmeda  floribfmda  LyoH  Herb.,  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t  807.,  Pitrth  Ft.  Amer.  SepLr  1. 

p.  W3.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1560. 
Engravings.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  807. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1566. ;  and  our^.  911. 

Char.y  ^r.  Glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  finely  serrulate, 
appressedly  ciliate,  coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  disposed 
laterally  in  racemes  that  are  axillary  and  terminal,  and  con- 
stitute panicles.  Pedicles  with  2  bracteas.  {Don*s  Mill., 
iii.  p.  832.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1812,  and,  being  extremely  diflicult  to  propagate,  is  still  rare 
in  collections.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at 
Messrs.  ("handler's,  and  at  Messrs.  Osborne's  at  Fulham. 
Plants,  some  years  since,  were  10  guineas  each,  but  they 
may  now  be  had  at  a  guinea.  The  plant  is  very  prolific  in 
flowers,  and  is  extremely  beautiful. 

m  5.  L.  spicaVa  G.  Don.     The  spicate-racetMcd  Leucothoe. 

Identifiration.    Don'i  Mill..  3.  p.  R3S. 

Synonymc.    Andromeda  spif^ta  fVatt.  Dend,  Brit.,  t,  S6. 

Kftgravingi.    WaU.  Dcnd.  Brit,  t.  36.  j  and  our^^.  912. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Glabrous,  except  that  the  branchlets 
are  beset  with  short  white  hairs.  Leaves  elliptical- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ovate,  or  taper  at  the  base,  serrated. 
Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally  in  long  lateral  and 
terminal  racemes.  (Do»*s  JMill.,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  occurring  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in 
June.  There  arc  plants  in  British  gardens;  but  when 
it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 


911 


912 


Genus  X. 


BG 


PrERIS  D.  Don.    The  Pieris.     Lin.  St/st.   Decandria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  17.  p.  LTO. ;  Don's  Mill..  3.  p.  83SI 
S^nanymr.    Andr6ineda  sp.  JVailich. 

Deriratian.    Pieris,  a  general  appellation  of  the  Muse*,  who  were  called  Picrides.  flrom  their  birth, 
place,  Fiena,  in  Thonaly. 

Description,  Sfc.    Tree*  and  Rhrub«,  nativei  of  Nepal  and  .Fapan  ;  and  con<idcrctl  a*  onlv  half, 
hardjr. 
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1   1.  P.  ovalifo'lia  D.  Don.     The  oval-leaved  Pieris. 

Idenmcation.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  a  p.  893. :    Don*« 

Mill.,  .i  p.  832. 
Synonymet.     Ai>dr6med/T  ovalifblia  H'aU.  in  A$iat.  Res,^  13.  p.  391.,  with 

a  figure  ;  A.  capricUia  HamiUun  MSS. 
Engravingg.     Afiat  Res..  13.  p  391. ;  and  our  Jig.  9ia 

Spec.  Char.t  3[c.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  8 — 4  in.  long,  1—2  in.  broad, 
rounded  at  the  ha*e,  entire,  downy  when  young.  Flowers  upon  downy 
pedicels,  and  disposed  unilaterally  in  lateral,  leafy,  lengthened  racemes, 
many  in  a  raceme.  Racemes  numerous.  Segmenu  of  calyx  ovate,  and 
acute.  Corolla  oblong,  downy,  pale  flesb-colour.  [Don't  MM.,  iii.  pi  H-^i.) 
A  native  of  Nepal  at  Suembu  and  Sirinagur,  where  it  forms  a  tree  from 
90  ft.  to  4U  ft  in  height,  the  leavev  and  branches  of  which  are  poisonous 
to  goats,  as  is  implied  in  the  epithet  caprictda.  it  flowers  in  May.  It 
was  introduced  in  18^,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  ^^th 
a  view  to  keep  up  a  distinctive  character  between  the  pUunts  kept  in 
green-houses  and  hoUhouses,  and  those  grown  in  the  open  air,wedonot 
think  it  advisable  to  multiply,  in  collections,  exotic  species  or  genera  of 
which  the  minority  are  hardy,  and  common  la  gardens ;  but,  botanically, 
every  species  is  interesting. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  qfPYeris  not  yet  introduced, 

P./ormdsa  D.  Don  {Don't  MUL,  a  p.  832.),  AndrGmtda  formtisa  fVaU., 
is  a  native  of  Kepal,  where  it  forms  an  evergreen  tree,  with  the  habit  of 
if'rbutus  or  CIdthra.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  acuminated,  crenulated, 
and  glabrous ;  and  the  flowers  rose-coloured,  each  furnished  with  a  small 
Inractea  at  the  base.  This  would  amiear  to  be  a  very  desirable  species ; 
and  if  it  were  introduc«d,*and  even  found  only  half.hardy,  some  new  sort 
might  be  obtamed  from  it  oy  means  of  cross-fecundation  with  hardy  tree. 
growing  siiecies. 

P.  lanccolAta  D.  Don  (Don's  MiU.,  3.  n.  382.),  Andr6meda  lanceoftU 
ValL,  A.  squamuRisa  D.  Don  {Prod.  Pi.  Sep.,  p.  140.;,  UasmaU.branch< 
tree,  with  elliptic  leavM  fVom  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  ana  purplish  corollas. 


Wailj  A.  squamuRisa  D.  Don  {Prod.  Pi.  Nep.,p.  140.;,  Uasmall-branchcd 
tree,  with  elliptic  leavM  fVom  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  ana  purplish  corollas. 

P.  JapAnka  D.  Don,  Andromeda  jai>6nica  Thumb.,  and  our  Jig.  914., 
is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  glabrous,  lanceolate,  crenulated  leaves,  and  red 


flowers. 


Genus  XI. 


PHYLLCrDOC^  Sal. 


The  Phyllodocb. 
Monogynia. 


Lin.  S^sl.  Dec4ndria 


Identification.    Sal.  Par.,  t.  36. :  D.  Don  In  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joum.,  July,  1834  ;:Don*s  Mill,  a  pi  832. 
Synonymet.     Aiidr6meda  sp.  /.. :  Menzi^'a  sp.  Sivartz,  Smith. 

DerivtUion.    Phyllodoce,  in  mythology,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  nymphs  at  Cyrenc,  daughter  of 
the  river  Peneus. 


Dctcr'tjition^  4-c.     Small  overseen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and   North   America;  with  linear  leaves,  obtuse,  and  spreading;  and 
flowers  terminal,  solitary,  or  several  together,  in  a  sort  of  umbel. 
«.  1.  P.  TAXiFO^LiA  Sal.    The  Yew-leaved  Phyllodoce. 


JdentiflaUion.    Sal  Par.,  t  36 ;    Don's  Mill,  a  p.  833. 

Synonymet^    MeniifcsM  cicrulea  Swz.^  'r_fi'"-  ^;  .rf""*!'  l?!  Pl^^*"  ?iL^^*,^^J*  '^^'*'"' 


itn.  Soc. 
'L2409.,  Lodd.  Dot.  Cab.,  t.  164. ;  Andromeda  csrulea  Lin. 
f.  5. :    A.  /axifblia  PalL  Ft.  Rott.,  p.  54.  t  72.  f.  2.,    Lin. 
Dan.,  L  57. ;  Erica  ca>rulea  HlUd.  Sp.,  2.  p.  393. 
Engravingt.    Lin.  Soc  Trans.,  10.  t.  SI  f.  a. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t  S46a  ;  Bot  Cab.,  t.  164 ;  Fl 


p.  ASl,  Lin.  PI  Lmp.,  a  U 
Lapp.,  cd.  2.,  p.  lia  t  1.  f.  4,  ft 


ngravmgt.      L,in.  OOC     irans.,    JU.  v.  .ni.  i.  m.  ;    cnif.  out.,  u  x-nn  ;  miw\,  v»u.,  i.  urm.  *    a-i.  Lap^,  t.  1. 

£5. ;  PalL  Fl.  Rosa,  1. 72.  f .  2.  j  F\.  Dan.,  L  57. ;  Omet  Sit,  4.  p.  131. 1 57.  fl  2. ;  and  our^.  9I& 

Sj)ec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.  Peduncles  aggr^atc, 
glanded.  Segments  of  the  calyx  acuminate.  An- 
thers one  third  of  the  length  ol  the  filaments.  Co- 
rolla blue  or  purple ;  red,  on  the  authority  of 
Pursh,  in  the  species  as  found  in  North  America. 
(Do»*s  MUL,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  native  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Asia.  In  Europe :  in  Scotland 
on  dry  heathy  moors,  rare;  near  Aviemore,  in 
Strathspey,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  R.  Brown  of 
Perth;  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Shiant,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  G.  Don.  In  North  America  :  on 
the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire;  and  on  the 
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north-west  coast  of  Labrador.  In  Asia :  on  the  mountains  of  Uda,  in  the 
north.  Cultivated  in  British  ^dens,  in  moist  peaty  soil,  where  it  forms  a 
low,  trailing,  evergreen  heath-like  shrub. 

t-.  2.  P.  £UPETRiF0^RMis  2>  Don.     The  Empetnim-like  Phyllodoce. 

IdnU^MtUon.    D.  Don.  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Journ.,Jul7,  1834;  Doa*s  Mill,  a  gjg 

Synotu/me.    Mencidtto  AnpctriAkmis  Smith  in   IAil  Soc.    7V<nw.,  10.  pi  iZSO.  ;     ~ 

HoOi.  Sot.  MfTg.,  t  S176. 
Engrat^ngt.    Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3176. ;  and  our  ftg.  9I& 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.  Peduncles 
aggregate,  sparingly  glanded.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
obtuse.  Corolla  pale  red.  Anthers  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
{Don*i  MUl.y  iii.  p.  833.)  A  native  of  North  America  ;  intro- 
duced in  1810,  and  forming  a  low,  creeping,  heath-like  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  red 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Genus  XII. 


L*^  1  IJi^^  L^ 


DABCE^CZ/f  D.  Don.     The  Dabiecia.   Lin,  Syst,   Octdndria  Monc^nia. 

Memtyication.    IX  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ..  17.  p. !(«. ;  Don's  Mill,  &  p.  83a 
Symut^-met.    frica  aa  Lin. ;  AndriSmeda  ap.  Un. ;  Meniidaja  sp.  Jtitt. 
Derivation.    D.  polifblia  D.  Don  ia  called,  in  Ireland,  St  Dabcoc'a  bcaU). 

Descr'tfUion,  Spc.   Low,  heath-like,  evergreen,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  north  of 
Europe  und  North  America. 

n.  1.  D.  i\)LiFo^LiA  D.  Don.     The  Poly-leaved  Daboecia. 

Ideniificatkn.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhiL  Joiim.,  17.  p.  1(9). ;  Don'»  Mill,  a  p.  Sa). 

Sj/nonffmci.     Andn'nneda  Daboe^cja  IJn.  Sjrat.,  M^fy  \  frica  Daboe'cia  Lin.  So.,  5U9. ;  Eng.  Bot..  L  SS.  - 

Mooxifei/a  Dabcc'cia  Dec.  FL  Gall ,  074-  :   frica  hib^rnica,  &c.,  Raii  Hi$t.,  3.  SuppL  SM. ;    Men. 

*\hiia  /ralifdlla  Juss,  Ann.  Mux.,  1.  p.  55..  Fl.  Hit.,  p.  \m.\  raccfnlum  cant&bricum  Hwd».  Ft 

An/ft.,  ed.  1.  p.  14J.,   PeUv.   Gax.,  ia.   f.  4  ;   Irish   Whorta,   Cantabrian   Heath,   St.    Dabeoc  a 

Heath. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  35. ;  Petiv.  Gaa.,  27.  f.  4. ;  Sweet'a  Brit  FI..Gard.,  2.  a  t  27fi. ;  and  oat 
fig*  917\  918. 

Spec.  Char.y  8^c.     A   bushy  evergreen   shrub,    1  ft.   to   2  ft.  high.     Leaves 

elliptic,  flat,  clothed  with  white  tomentuni  beneath.     Flowei-s  purple,  in 

t)j7  terminal  racemes.   (Don*s  Mill,,  iii.  p. 

833.)      A  native  of  Ireland  and   the 

Pyrenees.     In  Ireland,  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, on  the  sides  of  mountains  and  dry 

heaths  all  over  Cunnemara  ;  and,  in 

Mayo,  as  far  north  as  the  mountain 

called  Croagh  Patrick.  {J.  T.  Mackatfy 

Mag.   of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.   167.) 

It  is,  besides,  "  found  on  the  Western 

Pyrenees,  and  at  Anjou."  (Id.)  Cuiti-        ^.^ 

vated  in  British  gardens,  in  moist  peaty 
soil.  This  species  and  its  variety  are  very  commonly  introduced  into 
heatheries,  as  closely  resembling  hardy  low-growing  heaths  in  their  foliage 
and  genera!  habit.  The  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green  than  almost  any  other 
heaths,  and  the  leaves,  singly,  are  also  larger. 

Varieti/. 

jt  D.  p.  2  flore  dlbo  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  2d  ser.,  t.  276.  —  A  variety 
with  white  flowers,  which  was  discovered  in  Cunnemara,  in  1820, 
growing  along  with  the  common  variety.  (Mag.  oj' Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  167.)  There  are  plants  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Koad ',  and  in  other  nurseries. 
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S 


^'RBUTUS  Cmcr. 


TUK  AUBUTLTS,  or  STRAWBERRY  TREK,     LUt.  St^st. 

Docdndriu  Monogynia. 


an 


IdtnMeatian,   Camcr.  K|nt.,  p.  l&l ;  Gvrtn.  Fruct.,  59.  }  Toum.  Init,  J68.  :  Jum.  OciLt  Uia. ; 

eC  Kuntti  Nov,  fiva.  Atncr.,  i.  p.  '/79  ;  Ad*iiA  Fam.  i  Doi>'»  Mill..  0.  ik  Sdk 
Sj/nmgmn.    ^udrlkchiie  Out.  \  .4  rbutu*  %^  Lm.  Cm.,  No.  7dQ.,  ScMrad,  Oem^  750. ;    Arbuustcr 

F^. ;  Satxlbrtfrc,  Crr.  ^  AUbalro,  Hal 
Deritatitm.     From  ar  boia,  jujcterc  biub,  Celtic  ;  in  atliukon  to  the  auitrr^  quality  anf  the  fruit. 

Deicrtption^  ^c.  Robust  evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  aod  South  America ;  and,  iu  British  gardens,  considered  as 
some  of  the  moat  ornamental  of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  They  are  of  easy 
culture,  in  sandy  loam,  or  luam  and  peat ;  and  they  are  readily  propagated, 
the  common  kinds  bv  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  and  the  rarer  and  tenderer 
sorts  by  grafting  on  tfiosc  that  are  more  common  And  hardy.  All  the  !>(»ecie;!i 
have  the  outer  bark  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  Plants,  in  British  nurseries, 
are  from  &d.  to  ^i.  6d.  each.  At  Bollwyller  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
bouse  pUiDte. 


t     I.  ^.  t^NEDO  L. 


IdmlifSati 

8«lHltwer 


The  Unedo  Arbutus,  or  Strawbeny  Trte. 

Efig.  P*>«., 


tliim.     Lin.  Sp.,fi(i6.  •,  Mill.  Icon  .  t  48  ;  Cam.  E^it.,  lOiL  ;  B^rnrl.  Itoh.,  L  S74, 
Don't  Mill .  d  |\  UH.  ;  Lhr.  Flora.  £.  p.  :£H. ;  F1.  Hil< ,  \s  Vi^i. 

L'Arb(Hi<tcrcoraniun,ArtKHulaii«f  PjfnSnM«,Mr  Fraitttrr  kd  Aitir«,  fr.i  £r4ltifcr*«rtige 
>,   Oft.  ;  KomaiL,  Mod.  Grteh, 
£Mgr9*ii*t'-    MtlL  Ic.  t  48  j  Barrel,  tc.  L  674;  Eng.  Bot,  t  'Ull  \  stid  aur  fit  t'U)^ 

Spct\  Char.^  <Src.  Arboreous.    Branchlets  clothtjd  with  glumluiar  hairs.    Leaves 

^  oblong-lanceolate,    glabrous,  serrulated.      Flowers   nodding.      Peduncle* 
smooth.    (Dou^t  MJi.,  iii.  p.  834,) 
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A  native  of  the  south  of  Euro[>e,  aiy 
o(  Spain,  Italy,  and  (Greece  ;  and  of 
Asia,  in  Palestine,  and  many  other 
partj^.  h  xa  also  found  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 

the  Lake  of  Killarney,  on  btu"- 

ILrnestone  rocks,  where  the 
country  people  eat  the  fruit. 

Varieties,  The  following  forms  of  this 
apecies  are  given  in  Don's  Aliller,  and 
are  to  be  procured  in  the  principal 
Loudon  nurseries. 

ml    A.  U.  I    dibux   Ait.   Hon, 

Kew.,  ii.  p.^71.  —  Flowers 

white.     ThisU  the  coninioti 

sort,  ruised  in  nurseries  by 

seed.     The  flowtrw  are  sometimes  of  a  greenish  or  y el b wish-white, 

and  .«iometimcs  reddish.     The  colour  of  the  fruit  also  vuries  in  n 

nimitur  niunner. 
«  f  A-  U.  2  riJ}rr  All    tlorU  Kew,,  ii.  p.  71,—  Rowers  reddish.    This  is 

the  hrtnd>.iJU«ii«t  variety  in  cultivatum.     It  is  comtnonlv  propagated 

by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  on  tlie  upccie*.     Mackiiy  men- 

Uona  a  single  tree  of  this  variety  near  the  cninuRC  to  Olcngarilf: 

growiii.-    r-  t-r  '    late. 

•  A.  U.  3  llort.  Kew.,  ii  p.  71. —  Flowers  scmidoublc. 

•  A.  U,  +  '<,  —  Corolla  cut  into  more  than  the  number  \  tj 

of  sc^i  tiUU  to  the  corolla  of  the  speoicji. 

A.  U.  i  X ...  .,  .^  ._..  —  T,.  jivos  •Mtirc,  (Sims  Hot.  Ma^,,  t.  ilMO.) 
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«i  A.  U.  6  critpiu,  —  Leaves  curled  and  cut. 
•  A.  U.  7  saticifolitu.  —  Leaves  narrow. 

IJescnptionf  Spc.  The  common  arbutus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or 
30  ft. ;  but,  unless  pruned  to  a  single  stem,  it  assumes  more  the  character  of  a 
huge  bush  than  that  of  a  r^ular-headed  tree.  When  it  is  pruned,  however, 
it  forms  a  small,  picturesque-headed,  evergreen  tree  of  great  beauty,  at  every 
season  of  the  year ;  and  particularly  so  in  autumn,  when  it  is  covered  with  its 
white  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  intermixed  with 
its  large  strawberry-like  fruit,  which  is  12  months  before  it  arrives  at  nerfection, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  seen  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time  as  tne  flower. 
Smith  says  that  the  fruit  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  eatable  in  England ;  but  that 
in  the  Levant  it  is  said  to  be  much  larger  and  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
wholesome.  The  reddish  hue  of  the  bark  is  very  remarkable  in  this  and  some 
other  species  of  ^''rbutus.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  when  young,  and 
properly  treated,  will  average  1  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  years  j  and  the  plant 
IS  of  considerable  durability. 

Geography.  The  arbutus  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  also  of 
varous  parts  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  about  Mount  Atlas  and  Algiers ;  and 
it  is  particularly  abundant  in  Italy,  in  the  woods  of  the  Apennines.  In 
France,  it  grows  as  far  north  as  lat.  56*^ ;  but  it  recjuires  protection,  in  the 
winter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  it  is  one  of  the  doubtftd 
natives ;  for,  though  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, it  is,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  34.),  considered  by  many  as  having  been  intro- 
duced there.  Some  of  the  defenders  of  our  indigenous  flora,  however,  feel 
no  doubts  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Babington,  a  writer  in  the  Mag.  Kat.  Hist., 
says, —  "  It  has  been  doubted,  if"  ^Vbutus  IPnedo  "  is  indigenous  at  Kil- 
larney ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  person,  who  has  observed  it 
on  the  spot,  to  believe  it  to  have  oeen  *  introduced  by  the  monks  of  Mucross 
Abbey,'  which  b  the  theory  of  the  sceptical.  It  grows  in  several  isolated 
spots,  far  up  the  mountains,  and  is  in  its  greatest  beauty  when  sprin^g  firom 
the  crevices  of  rock  on  the  islets  of  the  upper  lake.  M^  conclusion  is,  that  it 
is  truly  an  aboriginal  native  of  that  country.  The  fruit  is  excellent."  [!]  (Vol. 
ix.  p.  245.)  Mr.  J.  Drummond,  in  Mackay's  Flora  Hibemica,  says  that  it  is 
certainly  indigenous. 

Hittory.  The  arbutus  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but, 
according  to  Pliny,  it  was  not  held  in  much  esteem  ;  for,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  he  adds,  the  fruit  was  considered  so  bitter,  that  only  one  of  it  could 
be  eaten  at  a  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  an  article  of 
food,  in  the  early  ages,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  since  in  these  countries,  and 
dso  in  Spain,  as  well  as  about  Killamey,  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  eaten  by  the 
common  people.  Virgil  recommends  the  young  shoots  as  winter  food  for 
young  goats,  and  as  fit  for  basket-work.  Horace  praises  the  tree  for  its  shade; 
and  Ovid  celebrates  its  loads  of"  blushing  fruit.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Gerard 
as,  in  his  time,  growing  only  in  some  few  gardens  in  England.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  various  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  who  have  been  charmed 
with  its  beauty.  Among  others,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  poem  entitled  Corsicti, 
written  in  1769,  gives  the  following  description  of  its  appearance  in  that  island 
in  a  wild  state :  — 

<•  While,  glowing  bright 

Beneath  the  various  foliage,  wildly  spreads 
The  arbutiu,  and  rears  his  scarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  steeps." 

And  Miss  Twamley  has  the  following  lines  on  this  tree  in  her  Romance  of 
Nature  published  in  1836. 

"  See,  like  a  ladye  in  a  fe*tal  garb. 
How  gaily  deck'd  she  waits  the  Christmaa  time! 
Her  robe  of  living  emerald,  that  waves 
And,  shining,  rustles  in  the  fVost-bright  air. 
Is  garlanded  with  bunches  of  small  flowers,— 
Small  bell-shaped  flowers,  each  of  an  orient  pearl 
Most  delicately  modeled,  and  just  tinged 
With  fainUnt  yellow,  as  if,  lit  within, 
There  hung  a  Airy  torch  in  each  lamp-flower." 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


£*RfCA  CEM. 


Propcrtki  and  Utt>f.  A  sugnr  and  a  very  good  tpirit  have  btwn  cxeractcHi 
from  the  fruit  in  Spain,  and  a  wine  in  Corsica:  but,  in  Britain,  the  sotc 
use  of  the  pltint  is  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  or  iow  tree.  In  the 
neighliourhood  of  Algiers  it  forms  hedgeti ;  and  there,  in  Greece,  and  also 
in  t>{min,  the  bark  is  used  by  tanners ;  and  the  charcoal  made  from  the  wood 
'\A  highly  valued.  The  woo<l  is  white,  hard,  ami  heavy,  hut  brittle,  and  with 
little  clHstictty.  The  durability  and  abundance  of  its  shining  grt-^'n  foliage ; 
tiie  brownish  red  colour  oi  its  young  shoots ;  the  waxy  and  delicate  appear- 
ance of  its  Howcrs,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  ut  a  season  when  most 
plants  are  beginutng  to  shed  their  leaves ;  and  the  iplciulour  of  it«  fruit, 
which,  as  before  observed,  is  intermixed  with  the  flowtra,  SOd  olten  remains 
on  alt  the  winter ;  render  it  a  inotst  desirable  plant.  In  ornamental  plaotadons, 
the  pink-Howered  variety  deserves  the  preference,  not  only  on  aceount  of  the 
beautjr'  of  itjs  ftowerti,  but  because  the  young  shoots  and  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves  partake  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Soil^  Situation,  ^c.  The  common  arbutus  will  thrive  in  any  tolerably  free 
soil ;  though  it  seems  to  grow  fastest,  and  attain  the  hir^e^t  size,  in  deep 
sandy  loam.  It  will  grow  either  in  open  or  sheltered  situations,  but  does  not 
thrive  under  the  shade  of  trei^.  The  species  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  xhoutd  be  sown,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  in  pots  of  light,  rich,  sund)  soil,  or  henth  mould,  and  then  placed  in  the 
shade,  where  they  can  be  protected  from  the  frost  and  the  sun.  Plants  raised 
from  seetl  do  not  generally  Howcr  till  5  or  ti  years  old.  The  double,  and  the 
icnrlct-flowered,  and  all  the  other  varieties,  are  propagatetl  by  layers  ;  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  wood  in  a  growing  state,  UUcen  off  in  July,  iind  treated  like 
cuttings  of  heath. 

'     ''  -7         --  T  —  ^  r-     -  ■' — -1---. f  ..,     .».      __.j^  arbutuj  U1?ft. 

I  '![)<•  dUUmrv  of  ehc 

M    heail  i«  4i'i  ft     In 


:  ■ .-   M  ■  ■    I"  •■'•-     <•'  .,..». 

,  111  'iicixLMK 

\,  Klllanirr,    i 

I-.-    .  ,    ..,  -.1  . •    :    .mil  /,!! 

Imj(    1"f    lUl'Mli   dot* 

'iVL  .iiiK.,  and  at  thi 

each,  accordinK  to  il 

vartety  U  Sj.  C<r.  ft  i*kiit.     At  liullwjtlcr,  and  at  New   Vuik,  bulh  lJ»c  j|jtc!cs  uinl  lancUc*  *n: 

greciubfiniw  ptaiiUk. 

f  m  i.  A.  iiY'DUtuA  Ker.     Tlic  hybrid  Arbutus,  or  Slrtutthrrty  Tree, 

l4t»tifiatUim.     Kcr  Hot  Ites  .  t  filSi  t>oni  Mill ,  J  p.  Hi* 
imsravfng*.    Bot  tUir-.  t,  «19.  j  w6  our  fig.  m. 


Spfc*  Char.,  Sfc.  Branchlets  pilose.  Leavetf  oblong,  acute,  serrated,  glnhrous. 
Panicle  tcnninul.  pendulous,  downy.  Flowers  white.  Calyx  glabrousi. 
{Don't  MtlLf  iii,  p.  S^-l.)  Apparently  a 
hybrid  between  A.  L^nedo,  mid  A.  An- 
dnichnc.     It  has  been  c u '  t  1      Hril i«h 

l^rdens  ever  since  the  <  neni  of 

the   present  century,  ujiu   .-   ui..vvod  to 
have  been  originated  in  the  Fulhain  Niir- 
«*ry,  where  there  were,  till  Lit*  iv   M»iiie  of 
jh«  largHit  •pecimens  in  1 1  irhood 

of  Londoiit  and  wliere  tl  11  oi)e« 

about  3iM)  years  planted,  which  is  nearly 
ft,  high.     This  s[H-cieK  grows  as  rapidly 
,||ie  /f.  {/"^iiedo,  fonuM  fully  as  hiree  a 
!,  is  more  beautiful  in  its  ffowcrx  winch 
in   larger   panicles,  and  is   nearly  a^ 

Jy.     It  rtowers  freely,  and  sometimes  bear*  fruit,  but  is  grncmllv  pro- 

INIgMcd  by  grnitiug.     Plants  in  the  gurdeu  of  the  Lunduii  lUirticukuml 
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Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Mfiisre-  LoiUllge^  arc  l«ft.  hogfai  after 
having  beeu  10  yeviTS  planted, 
I'ariclu. 

1  •  A.  A.  2  MUIM  (J,  MfllcTJ  Mayes  in  West  of  Englnn.l  Journ.  of  Science 
and  Lit.,  Jan.  1835;  and  Oard.  Map,,  xi.  p.  ^Jjfl,)  wns  r.\h.r^  fn»in 
seed  in  the  Bristol  Nursery,  from  the  scflrJet-flowcri  <  of 

A.  U'ncdo  and  A,  Jndrachiie,    The  flowers  arc  of  a  >i  uk, 

the  leaves  are  large,  and  the  pluut  vigorous. 


f  3,  A.  AsoKA^cuav  L. 


/d*mt(/k«tio».    Lin. 
Hot  Urn,  L  WH. 


Sp.,  586.  J    Ehfcl  Act  Angl 
i  Don't  MilL.S.{»,a}4. 


The  Andrachne  Arbutus,  or  StrauScny  TWr. 

«nil  U  i»  called  AdracMa  In  mMcni 
Dot  Mu,  t  flUSl :   Pttk.  TtMstTn 


J.     X  loteplfliii*  Law. ;  Jodrichfto  Theot>hri*U  CIiul  HUL,  I   )f  48.  ; 
1*90.,  t  i    Tliii  ii  U»o  Adrachn*  of  T!icoii|ir4«lu* 


VSSL' 

Smarmmmiu.    Ehret  Act  Aagl.,  ffj.  t 
lIBa  rTl. }  «Ad  tbc  pUte  La  our  Uflt 

S/wc.  CAar.,  4*^.  Leaves  oblong,  bluntish,  entire  in  some,  a  little  serrated  in 
others,  glabrous.  Panicles  terminal,  erect,  clothed  with  viftt!iil  down.  Flow- 
ers greenish  white.  Frtiit  like  that  of  J.  t^ncdo.  {Dohm  J/i^.,iii.  i».3»i.) 
A  native  of  Greece,  Ahia  Minor,  and  Tauria, 

I'ariftiet. 

Tourncfort  enumerates  three  varieties,  which  he  observed 
in  the  Levimt ;  — 

1.  With  serrated  leaves; 

2.  With  a  large  oblong  fruit ; 

3.  With  large  compressed  fruit :  but  there  b  only  the 

following  vturiety,  which  is  probably  the  first  of  those 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  in  British  nurseries :  — 

t  A,  A.  e  urrattftMa  (A.  mrntiniiai  Nuii  ;  tht  wrrMeA-teaved  AthatuM, 
■>  thowo  in  LatU.  BU  C<Ui ,  L  b)^) .  and  ovajif.  881.:  Don'*  ttilL,  X 
p.  HSi.)  ha*  UiC'  Imtm  tcrrati-d, and  narrower  than  tbotv  of  the  •[«. 
ci*».  The  Sowers  arc  yellowuh,  and  (li»|KiHd  in  tmnlnal  cilu«|«0. 
It  If  cultivated  kn  Brltith  ^rdcni ;  but  it  i*  not  known  wtwi^  oa 
Crom  what  country,  It  waa  introduced. 


Oti 


V/'MniptioH,  This  species  difiers  from  the  common  arbutos  in  having  much 
longer  Icuvcs,  smooth,  coritureoiiSj  and  iihiiiing,  and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  M:r« 
rated,  and  polished ;  but  the  outer  bark  cracks,  and  peels  off  in  very  thin  |>ii|>ery 
ItiyerHi,  annually.  By  this  feature  alone  it  is  readily  diiitingiiished  from  the 
common  arbutus.  Ifhe  tlowers  resemble  tlio.se  of  the  common  sort ;  but  the 
fruit  is  oval»  with  Hut  seetls  j  whereas  in  the  common  sort  the  seeds  arc 
pointed  and  angular.  The  plants,  when  younj^,  arc  somewhat  lender ;  but*  if 
kept  in  poll*  till  2  ft.  or  H  ft.  higli  before  they  are  plante«l  out,  tbe\  will  endure 
the  winters  in  the  ncighbourliood  of  London  without  any  protection ;  and 
will  grow  nearly  us  rapidly  us  the  common  arbutus,  becoming  event uaily 
much  larger  and  finer  trees. 

Geography.  The  ^^'rbutus  j4iidrachne  is  most  abundant  in  the  Levant. 
It  is  found  in  the  Iblc  of  Candia,  and  in  various  islands  of  the  Archipeliigo, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  DamascuH,  Aleppo  and  Antioch ;  also  on  Mount 
Olympus,  about  Smyrna,  and  in  various  other  ports  of  Syria.  It  is  found  in 
sonte  places  in  the  north  of  Africa. 

Ifutoty.  The  tree  abounds  in  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
and   other  writers  under  the   name  of  Adrachne.   Pausaniai^  -  '    i   the 

Adrachne  produces  the  htist  fruit  on  Mount  Helicon,     In  tli-  Dn 

Hame/^itis  sUitcd  that  the  translators  of  Pausanias  have  coimm,  -      . 

iminca,  hy  which  the  Greeks  designated  two  plmits  quite  diflercnt :  A 
which  is  the  species  of  .I'rbutus  now  before  us;  and  Andmchne,  the  Pc  i 
the  Latins,  and  the  modern  fWonica  lirrcalnht^n .  Cliisius,  .1.  Dai-i 
and  Tournefort  recognised  this  tUiJerence, and  sjjelt  the  wor<l  actc.r.iii 
Linnanis  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Thcophrnstus  says  that  the 
tree  of  wnich  the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  are  ; 
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and  that  ita  wood  i»  employed  for  making  tooU  for  the  weaver,  and  spind>Li) 
for  the  women.  Pliny  says  that  the  Adrachne  resembles  the  Unedo  ;  iind 
Adnichia  is  the  vulgar  name  for  this  species  of  ^'rbutus  throughout  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  as  indicated  in  the  synonyines  above.  This  hpecies  was 
first  brought  to  England  from  SinjTiia  in  1724,  and  cultivated  at  Klrhom  by 
Dr.  Shcrard ;  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  sent  from  London  to  Parisi ;  and 
it  is  now  frequent  in  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  cnpttuls :  in 
the  environs  of  London,  as  a  shrnb  or  low  tree  in  the  open  ground ;  and  about 
Paris,  OS  a  conservatory  plant  for  training  against  a  wall,  and  protecting  in 
winter.  In  Sniitirs  Corrtapvnd'tmce  of  Liuurttu^  it  is  staled  that  the  J'rbulus 
.-rntlnichne  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  Dr.  FothcrgiU's  garden 
at  Ham  House,  in  Efisex,  in  May,  ITCC.  The  plant  there  wat  rdiised  from 
seed  sent  to  Dr.  Fothergill  from  Dr.  Russell  of  Aleppo,  in  1756.  After 
Dr.  Fothergiirs  death,  the  plant  was  sold  by  auction,  in  Auguut,  1781,  for 
53/.  II  I.  It  was  purchased  by  a  nurseryman  for  the  piu'pose  of  being  cut  up 
into  scions  for  grafting  on  the  common  .frbutue.  It  is  also  statetl  that  a  tree 
fully  twice  as  large  as  that  at  Ham  House,  which  was  long  the  bo»>it  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  was  killed  by  the  cold  winter  of  ]79n. 

Properties  and  Uie».  In  countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  other  useful  purposes.  The  tree  was  so 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  that,  in  RusseH's  time,  it  8up[)lied 
nearly  half  the  fuel  in  the  city.  In  Britain,  it  is  only  to  be  considered  in  ihe 
light  of  an  ornnmenta!  tree ;  and  there  are  few  everj:reens  which  can  he  com- 
pared with  it  for  the  t)cauly  and  varied  disposition  of  its  foUttge^  and  tl»e  sin- 

larity  of  the  bark  of  its  trunk,  which  annually  presents  a  new  and  smootU 

face  to  the  eye. 

SuU^  Si/untion,  ^c.  A  free  sandy  loam,  kept  rather  moist,  seems  lo  suit 
this  tree  where  the  climate  is  favourable  to  it:  for  example,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ;  but  farther  north,  a  dry  soil  will  be  found  preferable,  in  order 
that  the  plant  may  not  be  stimulated  to  make  more  wood  than  it  can  thorou;:hly 
ripen.  The  situation  should  always  be  sheltered,  though  not  shaded  by  other 
trees.  In  a  gardenesoue  arrangement  of  trees,  the  particular  beiiuty  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  ol  the  andrachne  will  be  best  observed  ^  but,  if  planted  in 
picturesque  masses  in  a  shrubbery,  its  forms  and  foliage  will  harmonise  very 
well  with  those  of  other  species  of  J'rbutus,  and  of  the  larger  Krioaceie. 

Sialutfei.     In  thcenrirons  of  London  there  *rp  pi  i  inU» 

frnnx  ft  »1   to  l"t  ft  bijfh  ;    ono  io   tlio    lliirkncr  nth"'  iitn* 

"  ■     "  '  TV. 

«r*T. 
^^  A. 

M  ,':r  ini-r<iiiltl> 

f  'tie  I^uhdoM 

nui ^,,  ,-  ; — „  .^.   -4.  .-,  -.  

«  4.  A.  PftOCB'RA  Doughty.     The  tall  Arbiitus,  or  Stratv^ry  7>w. 

Bf^mtiHf.    BoL  Reg..  L  tsni 

Spec.  Char^  S^c.  A  robust  shrub,  or  rftthcr  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountuinous 
woody  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglai 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  IH27.  It  bears  a  genurnl  reHem- 
bbncc  to  A.  /IndrAchne,  but  diHers  from  it  altogether  in  the  fonn  antl 
eerratures  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  Howers,  the  corollas 
of  which  are  of  a  delicate  grc**nish  white.  Till  the  plant  \h  li  or  +  yesir?j 
old,  it  recjuircs  protection  during  winter;  and  it  will  prt>l>iihl>  be  fonml  ad- 
visable, in  most  situations  north  of  London,  to  train  it  to  a  wall.  There  is 
A  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  <iarden  iif  the  Hortli  ultm  il  Society,  which 
has  stood  there  since  I83<>,  and  hiu  grown  as  l  wnll.     In  the 

Fulham  Nursery,  this  species  appearfc  to  grow  v  it  ,    nipidity  than 

liny  other  of  the  genus.     It  is  propagated  by  grafling  on  the  common  ipe- 
and  plants  are  la,  Od.  each. 
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FAUT  III. 


•  5.  A.  TOMKNTO^A  Punk,  The  downy  Art)utu«,  or  ^irrwAmry  TVeir. 

lArmfUteatiam.  Purtti  Fl.  Amer.  ScpL.  1.  |)i  fiH.  j  Hook.  BoL  Mag.^  I.  3990. ;  Hook.  PL  Amer.  «nd  E*. 

BoL,  la*.  C  1. ;  Dooi  MtlL.S,,  p.  835. 
awmmmw.    AnAotikohylm  tonientJSaa  Lr'Arff.  Aif.  Reg.,  L  17t>l. 
JhifroffA^ft.     But  Mag.,t  ^»). ;  Hook.  FL  Amer,  «id  fixot  BoL.  1$Z.,  L  t. ;  Bot  ft<V  .  f.  1791. 

Spec.  Char,,  i^c.  Shrubby.  The  whole  plant,  except  the  flowers,  downy 
while  young.  Bmuches  hir.pid,  Leavea  with  »hort  nnd  hispid  r>etioles, 
midribs  hispid,  and  disks  ova!,  acute,  subcordatc  at  the  l>ase,  und  clotnetl  witli 
white  tomentura  beneath.  Flowers  hracteated,  ili.'iooBetl  in  soincwhat 
beaded  racemes,  that  are  aiiillary,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  com* 
panulately  pitcher-shaped,  pure  white.  (Don^s  AIUL,  ili.  p.  b35.)  A  native 
of  the  west  coast  of  North  Ame^ci^  where  it  was  collect^  by  ^I^.  Mennes^ 
and  also  by  Mr.  Douglas^  niul  introduced  in  182(>.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection,  from  its  copious  evergreen  foliai^e  and  showy  flowers, 
which  aiipear  in  profu.sion  in  u  green-house  in  December,  and  in  tlie  o(>et» 
air  in  March.  Plants  have  been  kept  in  the  open  tdr  in  the  garden  of 
William  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Che-shunt,  since  183 L 

i'arieti/. 

«i  A.  1,2  nMn  Hook. ct  Amott  in  Beech.  Voy,  Pt.Bot^l**^  Hook.Fl.  Bor. 

Amer,  2.  t,  1^9.  f.  4, — The  plant  ia  quite  destitute  of  long  btiff  liair». 
{DifftiMUL^Wl  p.  835.) 

A  6.  A.  ORMsiFLo^RA  //.  B.  et  Ktinth.    The  densely  flowered  Arbutus,  or 

Strawbtny  TVer. 

rdeniifiaiUon.    H.  B.  et  Kunth  Saw.  Gen.  Amer..  &  p.  S80.  t  flflOl ;  TknH  MUL*  SI  p  83& 
jBfM«ra«riW.    H  B,  cC  KuBtb  Nov.  Oen,  Amor.,  i.  {l  «90.  1 86a 

Spec,  Char.f  Src.  Branches  angular,  pilose.  Leares  4—5  inches  lonj^  ;  their 
petioles  long,  pilose ;  their  thsks  oblong,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  conaccoua, 
glabrous  above,  and  shining  beneath,  clothed  with  brown-tinged  down,  and 
the  middle  nerve  wiUi  long  rusty-hoed  hairs.  Flowers  crowded.  f!i-T't>*'»'* 
in  (>aniclcs  that  are  terminal  and  composed  of  ap|)roximate  raceni. 
ceU  furnished  with  3  bractcts  at  the  base.  Corolla  oval,  wh?t»  \ 
diluted  and  pilose  at  the  base.  {DnfCt  Hft/L/in.  p.  b3*5.)  A  nan  .  ico, 

on  the  eastern  declivities  between  La  Plata  and  Xalapa ;  gr  >  tJie 

height  of  soft.     It  was  introduced  in  18^,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  k'rhutus  fwt  i/et  ifUrodiiced. 

A.  VmrifMia  Lin.  Hyi^L.  4CI7  .  SupiiL,  S3R,  it  a  daWvc  of  North  Atnerica,  but  of  wImI  pun  m 
uakiiowti,  M  Mr,  (>.  Dim  t'ouUI  flml  tinthinfr  rc«|^i«i:^ittg  it  in  the  Linnanti  JtertwHuiiL 

A    Wfni»;^ti  Put$k  Fl  Ami-r,  Stpt,  L  p.  SHi,,  Hook,  et  Am.  in  Bcfch-Woji.^  p,  14i,  if  ■  «<«•,  •llti 

I,  .  '    val,  quite  enure,  KUbfimi^  Kliolcs  lo!i«.      HAC«itie*  «iUary  uid  tcrmlo«L  miiI«I«4i 

Ml.  -<  •  native  of  the  north.wat  co<ut  of  Aioericn,  where  it  wu  collected  by  Mi>.  HflMtbiik 

,  ifrctoatAph yloi  Gordir6iia  Lmdl.  Bat.  Jitg,,  8c|iit.  l8Ju ;  wMdiworcred  tiy  Mr.  MMlif^ 

oii  e;*^  ..^u.i.-^aiA  coast  of  Amer  iciL 

A.  gdmm» ;  AreUmtAphjlm glMiict  JJntU.,  L  c  >  diacovercd  in  Caliibrnia  by  i 


App.  ii.  Half'-kardy  Species  ofA'rbutus* 


Diet.,  »oL  I.-  Bot 


~r.,  and  I 


Jig.  9fi.,  U  a  natlTC  of  the  Canan  I«utid«, 

•emled  learoa,  aUacow  bNBaeatb ;  and  gr,  ,  .^wm,, «» 

hiipid  panleln.   It  has  beeii  in  CQltivation  «..  .....    i,  ^ •  et.>D.hauan 

aaa  OMd-piU  ilncc  17^  :  flowering  In  May  atid  June;  and,  there 
can  l>e  no  doubt,  would  itand  against  a  cwiserrative  wall  with 
the  usual  protection, 

A.  ftrUotttriM  H.  B.  ct  Kuath  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Mcxlfo,  on 
mountains,  where  11  altalas  a,  large  sisc  The  leave*  are  3  or  31  la 
long. 

A.  fitrnu  Hovk.  ct  Am.  i»  a  low.jfrowing  shrub  a  native  of 
Chili,  about  Concejiciofi.  The  fruit  ti  a  reddish  brown  berry, 
whtfts,  whni  ritrn.  («  «a5.1  U* cause dcltriuw, 

■'    *  ilh,  and  A.  m^/i,  H  B.  et  Kunth, 

*f  ami  A./rrrwif/Jvn  l.m  Syit.,  4tfl., 

«  '  .1  ladA.  arc  ile«cri  Uxl  in  Don's  Mtiltr  as 

f r»'tT  ,  f'yt't  I'lvT  n.ive  run  i^ci  liccn  inirottiiccd. 
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JRCTOSTA'PHYLOS  Adam.    The  BKAmBEttuv. 

culkM.     G»U-  Adant.  Fam,  ;  M,  a  ct  Kuiith  No*   Och.  AmeTr.,  A  p.  ^H. 


Dcc^ntlria 


JSfirvnc.  Sy»t ,  2 


I 


%ao^y«<Kw.    U'rs.(inl  Dad..  Tburm. }  ^  rinitut  »t>>  /.M. 
lAr«^iM<«im.    From  orAtot ,  •  fiev,  wkI  tUtpkuii,  a  grape. 

IJfscription,     Evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  Euro|*e  and  of  North  nml 
South  America. 


u  J.  ^»  U'va*«'rsi  Sprang.     The  rownitm  Bcarbcrry. 

1   tiwp..  No.  Ifiil,  I   h.  r.  3  .   (l-.Wr   WrtI 
I*,  ♦nil       IVirlHrir»->     ,i<..l     n.Mr.wli..rllf.t 


HiN-cng.  Srtt,  2  p.  887. ;  Don**  HWU  1  p.  635^ 
lJ'*».i'(r»i  ZJi^  at,  aSfi.,   «.  C»| 
10*.  t  m,   Fl.  Dan,,  1 33 ,  JJtoc*»^.  t  i«.,  Sm/M 


Sfe.  ;  U'va.<irli  *tj»ifl»4»a  Sa/   In  Gray't  Arr^  %. 
Eng.\  Barentrauib*.  or  Iiarenl>rcro,  GfT-,  a«rrctrtl 
//<5.  J  Uva  do  CHo,  5^WH.  ;  L>a  d*»  lJr*o,  P^rt. 
AlMniMW'.    Un.  Fl.   Lapi%.  Nu    |(>!2.  i.  H  f  1 


Schmidt  BauoL, 


rrle*. 
£1  1 


BbekwT,  t  Ste  ;  B»»fL  Dot,  t  7U.  ;  Schmidt  Baum,  L  U^.  ;  aiid  uur  /f^.-.  L'^JJ. 

^^iM>.  CAiir,,  4^c-  Stems  procumbent.  LcftVc.H  pennmicnt,  obovutc,  quite 
entire,  coriaceous,  shining.  Flowers  fasciculate.  Drupe  6-ceUed*  Leavc^i 
like  those  of  the  couiinon  box  Flowers  imiIc  red, 
or  white  with  »  red  mouth,  growing  in  shhUI  clustei*s 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branchen.  {Dotit  Afi/L,  iii. 
1).  830.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Aniericu, 
m  the  |)ine  barrenH  of  New  Jersey,  in  niountniufi  und 
rockv  situations  of  Canuchi  »nd  New  England,  und 
in  tfie  Island  of  Unaloscha.  It  is  abundant  on  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  as,  for  example,  in  Swedeti^ 
Denmark,  and  most  parts  of  the  north;  also  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Carnioln,  Dauphine,  Savoy^  ■'*^'* 
Siberia,  &c.  With  us,  it  is  common  upon  dry,  heathy,  muuiitninotj*.  and 
rocky  places,  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Hcotiaixl  j 
also  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wale*;  flowering  in  May  and  June; 
and  producing  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  September.  '  Tlic  berries 
are  fiUed  with  an  austere  mealy  pulp,  and  serve  iM  foo<J  for  erouse  and 
other  birds  in  Britain ;  and,  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  America,  tncy  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  bears.  The  whole  plant  is  powerfully  uMtrin- 
^ent;  it  abounds  in  the  tannin  principle;  and,  both  in  Sweden  and  America, 
It  baa  been  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  dyeing  it  an  aah-grey  colour.  It 
ih  also  p^seribed  by  rural  practitioners  in  nephritic  coiiipiuu)is ;  and,  un 
the  plains  of  the  Mis^sissippljit  is  smoked  by  the  Indiiuis  as  a  febrifuge,  [n 
British  gardens,  it  findh  a  place  among  <ither  peiit-eiu-th  plants  ;  and,  tltough 
a  native  of  cold  and  elevated  regions,  it  tbrivei.  well  in  peal,  kept  moist,  in 
the  vicinity  of  London. 

^  2.  A.  ALi»rNA  Spreng.     The  Alpine  Bcarberry, 

Ppmig.  8y*U,  1  p.  8K7. ;  Don'a  MiU^  &>  K3«l 
.Trtiulua  afolaa  Im.  Sp,  S6ft,  (Sd.  Ft.  DatL,  71.  SntiM  tngt*  AH.,  I.  VM.,  l^htf. 

:     Engi  HM.,  V  9030. ;  Usfitf.  Fl.  S(>oL,  «m  t.  11.  t  a.  b. 

Sptr,  Cfior.f  ilS-r.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  ol>ovute,  »uute,  wrinkled,  ser- 
rated, deciduous.  Rubcemcs  terminal.  Pedicels  rather  hairy.  The  Howrni 
grow  in  reflexed  raccujcs,  m»d  are  pure  white.  The  berries' u re  bhw-k  when 
ripe,  and  of  the  uw  of  a  sloe,  with  aiastc  scumwhiU  resembling  that  of  blaik 
eurranu,  but  more  nmwkUh;  insomuch,  that  Liunaus  na^s  the  LaplandtTA 
will  scarcely  eat  them.     Holler,   on  the  eontrurv,  think?,  the   llitvuur  nut 
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unpleasant.  (Don*s  MilLyB.  p.  836.)  A  truling  ehrub,  natlvo  of  Boi- 
mark,  Switzerland,  Dauphin^,  Savojr,  Siberia,  &c.  Found  wild  in  many 
places  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  dry  barren  moors.  Nothing  is  mofe 
common,  sa^s  Lmnasus,  in  all  the  Lapland  alps,  in  Dalecarlia,  from  their 
tops  to  theu*  bases,  round  the  White  Sea,  especially  in  very  sandy  places. 
It  is  also  found  in  Canada,  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  America, 
.  in  the  Aleutian  Isles,  &c.  In  British  ^dens,  it  has.  lone  been  a  &Towite 
peat-earth  trailing  shrub,  requiring  an  au*y  situation.  It  does  not  thrive  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  nor  where  it  is  much  sheltered ;  bat, 
either  on  rock  work,  in  beds  of  dry  peat,  or  in  moist  peat,  it  grows  with  great 
luxuriance,  and  occasionally  ripens  fruit. 

A  pp.  i.  Half-hardtf  Species  of  Krctost&phylos  not  yet  introduced* 

A.  polifblfa  H.  B.  et  Kunth  {Dan's  MULt  S.  p.  836..  Andr6njed0  fediR^Ua  Humb.,  U  a  native  of  the 
temperate  paru  of  Mexico,  growing  to  the  height  or  flrom  4  ft  to  6  ft 

A.  glaucdueiu  R  B.  et  Kunth  {Don't  itiiL,  3.  p.  836.)  is  a  naUve  of  Mexico,  witb  lanrBniatf 
oblong  leave*,  and  scarlet  corollas. 

A.  pAngent  H.  B.  et  Kunth  {Don's  MiU.,  3.  p.  836.)  U  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  elevated  places,  Mir 
Moran  and  Viilalpando.  where  it  forms  a  branchv  shnib,  alx>ut  a  foot  in  height. 

A.  Hodkeri  G.  Don  {MiU.  Did.,  3.  p.  896.),  ^'rfautus  p6ngens  Hook.,  is  a  nattTe  ofChUi,  where  it 
fbnns  a  prostrate  shrub,  with  the  habit  and  leaves  of  A.  V^m-tnL 

Genus  XV. 


□ 


PERNETTYii  Gaud.    The  Pernettya.    Lin.  Syst,  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

Idemtificaihm.    Gaud,  in  Frez.  Voy.,  p.  iSi.  t  67.  s  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  836. 

Derivation.  Named  after  Dom  Pemetty,  the  author  of  the  Aecmmt  qf  a  Voffage  to  tke 
Isles  ;  a  worlc  remarluble  for  iu  interest,  as  well  as  fbr  iu  candour  and  exacineM.  The  origiaal 
species  of  this  genus  was  mentioned  by  this  traveller  under  the  name  of  "  Bruydre  4  fieinBes 
pointues."  {Undt.  in  Bot.  Rt^.  1 1675.) 

Description.   Evergreen  undershrubs.   Natives  of  North  and  South  America. 
«.  1.  P.  MUCBONA^A  Gaud.     The  mucronate-fca»erf  Pemettja. 

Ident^tcatitm.    Gaud,  in  Ann.  Sc,  &  p.  108. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  pi  8S6. 
Sjfwm^me.    if'rbutus  mucronita  lin.  <S2.  Swp/.,   p.  239.,  Forst,  in  Com.  GceL, 

a  p.  31.,' GraAom  in  BoL  Mag.,  t  3093.,  Lam.  IU.,t.336.t  a..   Zjodd.   Sot. 

Cak,  t  184a,  Peimjf  Qw;.,  vol  4.  p.  255. 


CM.,  t  184a,  Pemty  Ow.,  voL  4.  p. 

Engravings.    UndL  BoL  Reg.,  1 1675 

a. :  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1 184a ;  and  ov 


Bet  Mag..  tSOdSL  i  Lam.  IlL,  1 336.  f. 
OMtfig.  924^ 

Spec.  Cfiar.,  4rc.  Leaves  ovate,  cuspidate,  denticulately  serru- 
late, stiff,  shining  on  both  surfaces.  Pedicels  axillary,  brac- 
teate,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves.  Flowers  white, 
drooping.  (pon*s  Miil./m.  p.  836.)  A  shrub  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  2  ft,  to  3  ft. ;  a  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1828,  and  flowers  in  May.  In  the  garden  of  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire  it  has,  within 
3  years,  formed  an  evergreen  bush,  3J  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
2^  ft.  high,  in  a  bed  of  peat  soil.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
shrub,  of  considerable  beauty,  on  account  of  the  neat  appear- 
ance and  dark  colour  of  its  foliage.  (Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1834.) 

t.  2.  P.  piLoNsA  G.  Don.     The  pilose,  or  hairy,  Pernettya. 

Ideniifleation.    Gard.  Mag.,  10.  pi  286. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  pi  837. ;  Bot  Mag.,t  3177. 

Smonym*.  il'rbutus  piibsa  Graham.  Dr.  LIndley  says.  "  As  &r  as  habit  and  the  atructuTe  of  the 
flowers  are  concerned,  il'rbutus  pilbsa  Graham  would  be  referable  to  Pernettya  :  but  we  indtM 
to  believe  Uiat  plant  an  Andrdmedii-  {Bot.  Beg.  1 1675.) ;  the  doolor  speaking  o^  th«  Jenu^^ 
dr6roed^i  as  it  stood  previously  to  ProfesMr  D«ib'sdivlslw  of  it^^  •Pw-'ng  or  iiw  g«,ua  ifo. 

Enf>ro9ing.    Bot  Mag.,  t  3177. 


CHAP.  LXJX.  £RICA'CEiE.      GAULTHB  RIJ,  1 125 

Spec.  Char.,  <f  c.  Stem  pilose,  procumbent.  Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  ciliately 
serrulated,  coriaceous,  without  a  mucro,  and  callous  at  the  point.  Pedicels 
axillary,  1-flowered,  elongated,  deflexed.  Corolla  ovate,  with  blunt  revolutc 
teeth,  white.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  in  1828,  or  before;  and  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of  Canonmills  Cottage. 
The  hairy  prostrate  branches  are  furnished  with  numerous  toothed  ever- 
green leaves,  9  lines  long,  and  4^  broad.     The  flowers  are  not  large. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  PernettyB.  not  yet  introduced, 

p.  microph^Ua  Oaud.  {D<m'$  MiU.^  3.  p.  336.;,  i*  rbutu«  microph^Ua  Por$t.,  A.  #erpyirifblla  Lam., 
it  a  native  of  Uie  Straiti  of  Bfagellan,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  /t  or  3  ft,  but  hat  not  yet 
been  introduced. 

P.  Uyrtinttei  G.  Don  (Affli  D/rf.,  3.  p.  83&),  Andr6meda  Afyninltes  Lam.,  is  a  natiFe  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  in  woods  on  the  mountains ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  qfPemettygi, 

p.  empetrifdlia  Oaud  {Don's  MiU.,  3.  p.  83d.),  >f'rfoutus  empetriHAui  LintU.,  ><.pbniiU  WiUd.,  An- 
dr6meda  onpetrifblia  Latit.,  is  a  much.branched,  diffuse  shnib,  with  lateral,  solitary,  drooping,  white 
flowers,  and  leaves  like  those  of  JS^mpetrum.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  3  ft,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

P.  p&nuia  Gaud.  {Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1834),  >f 'rbutus  pitmila  Fortt,,  is  a  native  of  Magellan,  introduced 
in  1820,  of  which  there  were  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

p.  CavaHiUesikmi  G.  Don  {Mill Diet.,  3.  p.8J7.),  Andr6mcda  prostr&ta  Cap.,  is  a  prostrate  shrub, 
a  native  of  South  America,  not  yet  Introduced.  P.  fmrpUrea  D.  Don  is  a  native  of  Peru,  with  pur- 
ple flowers ;  and  P.  cUiiris  D.  Don  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  ^ 


Genus  XVI. 


□D 


OAULTHE'R/zl  L.     The  Gaultheria.    Lhi.  SysL  Decindna 
Monog^nia. 

Idmiification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  551. ;  Schreb.,  449. ;  Gertn.  Fruct,  63. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  pt  161.  j  R.  Br. 

Prod.,  p.  559. ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,a  p.  282. 
Derivation.    So  named  by  Kalm,  fVom  GauUhier,  a  physician  and  botanist  of  Canada. 

Description.    Procumbent,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of 
North  and  South  America. 

Hw  1.  G.  procu'mbens  L.    The  procumbent  Gaultheria. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  565. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  ^  839. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed  1836. 

Smonymei.    Partridge  Berry,  Mountain  Tea,  Spring  Winter  Green,  Smith's  Hidory  <tf  Nova  Scot/a. 
Engravings.     Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  116.;  Kalm  Amoen.,  a  p.l4  1 1.  f.6. ;  Du  Ham.  Atb.,  ].f^28& 
t  lia  ;  Xodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 82. ;  Sims  Bot.Mag.,  t  1896.  i  and  our  ^.  925. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  procumbent.  Branches  erect,  naked  at  bottom,  but 
with  crowded  leaves  at  top.  Leaves  obovate,  acute  at  the  base,  finely  and 
ciliately  toothed.  Flowers  few,  terminal,  nutant.  A 
little  shrubby  plant  somewhat  resemblmg  seedling 
plants  of  K&lmifl  latifolia.  Flowers  white.  Berries 
red,  eatable,  and  known  by  the  name  of  partridge 
berries.  The  leaves,  if  properly  cured,  make  a  most 
excellent  tea;  for  which  reason,  it  is  likewise  known 
by  the  name  of  mountain  tea.  It  was  introduced  in 
1762,  grows  4  in.  or  Sin.  in  height,  and  produces  it 
small  white  flowers  from  July  to  September.  The  i 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  fruit,  wnich,  in  British 
gardens,  remain  on  the  plant  a  great  part  of  the    *  gg- 

winter.     It  is  difficult  to  preserve  alive,  except  in  a 
peat  soil  kept  moist.  {Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
m  dry  woooa,  on  mountains,  and  in  sandy  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
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U26  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

«.  2.  O.  Sha'llos  Pursh.     The  Shallon  Oaultheria. 

Ident^kmtkm.    Punb  Fl.  Amcr.  Sept.  1.  p.8S3. :  Don's  MilL,  &  p.»a  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  I89SL 
^mgrmtimgt.    Punb  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  L  fig.  i  Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  t  2Sia ;  LindL  BoL  R«s..  t.  HIL ; 
ddd.  KK.  Cab..  1 1372. ;  and  our;|jr.  926. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc.  Procumbent,  hairy  on  the  stems.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  ser- 
rated, glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  secund,  bracteate,  clothed  with 
rusty  down.  Branches  warted,  clothed 
with  rusty  down  when  young.  Leaves 
broad,  abruptly  acuminated.  Pedicels 
scaly.  Corolla  white,  tinged  with  red, 
downy,  urceolate,  with  a  closed  limb. 
Berries  globose,  acute,  fleshy,  purple. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  shade  of  close  pine 
forests,  where  hardly  any  thing  else  will 
thrive,  which  makes  it  a  very  desirable 
shrub  for  plantations.  The  berries  of 
the  shallon  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives,  on  account  of   their  agreeable  ^^^ 

flavour.  {DorC$  MiU.,  iii.  p.  837.)  It  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  near  the 
Western  Ocean.  In  British  gardens,  this  plant  is  as  hardy  as  if  it  were 
indigenous.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  sandy  peat,  or  even 
in  sandy  loam,  in  3  or  4  years  producing  abundance  of  fruit,  which  forms 
excellent  food  for  partridges,  and  may  be  used  in  tarts.  In  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it  has  already  been  planted  as  undergrowth 
in  artificial  plantations,  and  in  belts,  clumps,  and  thickets  in  parks,  for  the 
sake  of  the  shelter  and  food  which  it  affords  for  game.  It  thrives  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Gatdiheria 

G./ragraiUUtima  WaU.  {Dam's  MUL,  3. 810.),  O.  Mgnuif  D.  Don,  A'ibulvu  /aurifUU  namil.,iM 
an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Narainhetty ;  with  leaves  coriaceous,  rcticulateljr  Teined ; 
flrom  2  in.  to  4  in.  long ;  with  corollas  oblong,  silky,  pale  red.  and  very  sweet-scented.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1884,  but  we  have  not  seen  a  plant 

App.  ii.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  of  Gaultheri&y  not  yet 
introduced, 

G.  nmmmtUariSideM  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep,  p.  150.,  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  839.,  is  a  naUve  of  the  alpa 
of  Nepal,  where  it  forms  a  much-branched  procumbent  shrub,  wiU)  filiform  branches,  cordate  leaTes, 
and  small  flowers,  on  very  short  axillary  pedicels. 

G.  cilidta  Cham,  ct  Schlecbt  in  Linnca,  5.  p.  12a.  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  839.,  is  a  glabrous  shrub^ 
with  coriaceous  lanceolate  leaves,  sharply  serrated ;  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  Mount  Orixaba.  along 
with  5olftnum  tuber6sum.  The  leaves  are  half  an  inch  long,  the  flowers  white,  and  the  t)erricB 
black. 

Severai  other  speciet  are  described  in  Don's  Miiler,  as  natives  of  different  parts  of  South  America 
and  Nepal ;  and  ai  requiring  the  green-house  or  stove. 

Genus  XVII. 
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EPIGiE'A  L.     The  Epigjea.    Lin.  St/tt.  Dec&ndria  Monog>'nia. 

Jdentification.    Lin.  Gen.,  No.  550. ;  Schreb.  Gen..  Not  240. ;  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  269. ;  Doo'a 

Mill,  8.  p.  841.  r-         . 

Smtommut.    Afcm^cylum  Mich.  Gm.,  13. ;  May  Flower,  Nova  Scotia. 

From  epit  upon,  and  gaia,  the  earth ;    the  {dant  creeps  upon  the  surface  of  the 


earth. 


Description.     Creeping,  tufted,  evergreen  shrubs,  with  fragrant  flowers  in 
dense,  axillary,  and  terminal  racemes ;  natives  of  North  America. 


CHAP.  LXIX.  £RICA^CE£.      C'LE^IIRA.  1 1S7 


lU  1*  G.  rbVens  L.     The  creeping  Epigsea. 

Sp.,  565. :  Don**  Mill.,  a  P.  841. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
1.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  10!2. ;  Lam.  IIL,  t  S67.  £  1.  j  Lodd.  Boc  Cab.,  160. ;  Pluk.  Aha. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches,  petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  very  hairy.  Leaves 
cordate-ovate,  quite  entire.  Corollas  cylindrical.  Flowers  white,  tinged 
with  red,  very  fragrant.  (Don^t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Carolina,  on  shady  rocks  and  in  stony  woods,  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  and  at  the  roots  of  pines;  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowcrins 
from  May  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1736;  and  succeeds  in  peat  soil, 
kept  rather  moist,  and  protected  vrith  a  frame  or  hand-glass,  or  with  snow, 
during  \iay  severe  frosts. 

Genus  XVIII. 


PHALEROCA'RPUS  GM>o«.     The  Phalerocarpus.     Lin.  5y*/.  OctAn- 

dria  Monog^nia. 

Jdentification.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.341. 

Smoi^meB.    Facciniuin  Lin. ;  GauUhterta  Purah  ;  Oxycuccua  Nutt. ;  if'rtmtu*  Ixtm. 

Derivation.    From  pAaieroM,  white,  and  karpot,  a  fruit ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  benici. 

Description.  A  small  creeping  plant,  with  hispid  branches ;  small,  roundish- 
oval,  acute  leaves ;  and  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  ?  white  flowers ;  and 
the  habit  of  wild  thyme. 

%,  1.  P.  -SERPYLLiFoYiA  G,  Doti,    The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Phalerocarpus. 

Iiientifieation.    Don's  Mill..  3.  p.  841. 

Synomimct.     Faccinium  hispldulum  Lin.  Sp.,  500.,    Michj.  Fl.  Bor.  Amrr..  1.  p.  928.  t  93.,  LoM. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Gaulthferia  serpylURtUa  PvrMk  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  38a  t  la ;  ^'rbutus  flUfSnid* 

Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  SS8. j  Oxyc6ccus  hisp<dulu«  Pen. 
Engratnngi.    Micbx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 1  Sa  }  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  t  la 

Spec.  Cliar.f  Sfc.  Berries  white,  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  aro- 
matic, not  very  acid,  and  rather  insipid  than  agreeable.  The  shrub  has  the 
same  aromatic  taste  and  smell  as  Gaulth^ria  procumbens.  {DtnCs  MM.,  iii. 
p.  ^\\.)  It  is  a  native  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania;  and  Nuttall  has  ob- 
served it  north-westward  of  Lake  Michigan :  and  Pursh  remarks  that  it 
abounds  more  particularly  where  cedars  and  other  evergreens  are  predomi- 
nant; keeping  pretty  constant  pace  with  the  northern  forests  of  pines, 
larches,  and  fiirs ;  and  growing  always  amidst  iSphagnum.  It  is  a  crequng 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in  1815,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  cultivated  in  moist  peat,  in  an  o[>en  airy  situation. 

Genus  XIX. 
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C1.E'TURA  L.     The  Clethra.    Lm,  Sy$t.  Dec&ndria  Monogj-nia. 

IdftUifieaiiou.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na  55a ;  Sehreb.  Gea,  751. ;  Gsnrtn.  FnicL,  1.  p.  301.  t.  6a  :  Just.  Ocn.. 

160. ;  Gron.,  iS. ;  Nutt  Oen.,  1.  p.  275.;  H.  B.  cC  Kunth  Nov.  Ocn.  Amer.,  a  p.  SS&t    Doo*i 

Mill.,  a  p.  841. 
Synomyme.     CueUdria  Ruii  et  Par.  Syst,  105. 
Um'vation.    From  kletkra,  the  Greek  name  of  the  alder ;  alluding  to  a  supposed  retemblanee  in 

the  leaves. 

Dcicription.  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal,  solitary, 
or  panicled  racemes  of  white,  bractcated  flowers.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  British  gardens,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  sorts 
limy  be  referred  to  one  species. 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


PABT  III. 


•  1.  C»  ALmvo'iAK  L.    The  AWcfJeaTed  Clechn. 

Lin.  Spi«  SSS.  i  Don't  Mill.,  3.  p.  841.  i  Ponfe  Fl.  Amer.  StpL.  I.  p.  SOL  i  Lodd.  Cat., 

Bgmaifme.    C.  alnlRtlU  vmr.   •  deoud&U  Ait  IJort.  Ktv-,  2. 

Emgnnimgt.  SdhmMc  Bainn..  L  «7. ;  Lam.  HL,  369.  -.  Do  Ham. 
Arto..  L  in  HA  I  71.  i  MllL  Iran^  S8.  j  C«t««b.  Car.,  1,  t  dS. ; 
and  out  Jig.  !i67. 

JSJpcr,  (7/iar.,  4*<*'  Leaves  cuneat&obovatc,  acute, 
coarsely  serrated  above,  glabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces, and  of  the  ssrne  colour.  Racemes  apicate, 
simple,  bractettte,  clothed  with  hairy  tomenturrt. 
(Dou^s  MUf.,  ill.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America, from  New  England  to  Virginia, 
in  swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  July  to  September.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1731 ;  and  is  frequent  in  British  gar* 
dens,  among  other  peat-earth  shrubs,  where  it  is  valued  for  its  flowers. 
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2.  C.  (4.)  TOMBNTo'sA  Lam.    The  downy  Clethra. 


tdtnUficAlion. 
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Lanu  Diet,  1  p.  4fi. ;  Don'i  UilL,  3  p.  S4£.  t  Punh  Fl  Amer  Srpt,  1.  n.  »t 
SmmBmmmn.    €.  oliitrMka  fi  pubiiceus  AO,  HoH.  Kett.,  ft.  p.  7tL  i  C.  incixu  Pet%  Emeh., 
Engrmpiitf-   ^i^  I^mmL  Brit,  1 39.  i  aod  our  JIgt.  ^,  tSB, 

Spee  Char.  ^c.    Leaves  cuneate-obovatc,  aeute^  finely 

serrated  at  top,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  lie- 

neath.    Racemes  spicate,  simple,  bructcate,  villouslv 

toinentosc.    Thb  is  a  very  distinct  species,  althougn 

it  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  mere  variety  of 
the  preceding.  (I>on*s  MUJ.,  m.  p. 
942.)  It  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in 
swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
lowering  from  July  to  October.  It 
was  introduced  in  1731,  and  is  fre- 
quent in  collections. 

m  3.  C.  (.4.)  PANicuLA^A  AH.    The  panicled^oM"<rri/  Clethra. 

fdmlfficatifm-    A»t  HorL  Kew..  2.  p.  7a  ;  Don't  MilL,  1  f,  842  >  l»ur»b  FS.  Amct  Sept,  L  |!l  SK. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  narrow,  cuncate-lanceolate,  acute,  acumioately  ser- 
rated, glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Panicle  terminal,  elongated,  composed 
of  racemes,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  (Don*t  JifiU.,  iii.  p.S+2.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  from  July  to  October.  Said  to  have  been  introduced  to 
1770;  but  the  plants  which  bear  this  name  in  British  gardens  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  C.  oliiifiilia. 

•  4.  C.  (a.)  acuminata  Aftcftx.    The  acuminated-i^'oirrf  Clethra. 

IdemMemttmi.    Mlcbx.  FL  Amcr.  Bor ,  1.  p.  960.  ^  Dnn'i  Mill.,  a  t».8iSL :  Punb  Fl.  .tmer  Smt.  1- 

p^  302.  i  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t.  tiSTT. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1836. 
SuniMvme.    C.  mootJitva  BaHr.  Cat. 
ingranng.    Lodd.  Bot  Cob.,  t  1«7. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  bluntish  at  the  base,  serrated, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  r»ther  glaucous  beneath.  Racemes  spicate,alnDost 
solitary,  bracteatc,  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  Flowers  resembling 
those  of  r.  ainifblia.  (Don's  j^/i//.,  iii.  p.  842.)  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina^ 
on  the  high  mountains ;  where  it  forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 
from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  and  /lowering  from  July  to  October.  It  was 
introduced  in  1806,  and  is  frequent  in  coUections. 

m  5.  C.  (a.)  sca^bha  Prrs.     The  rou^h-lfaved  Clethra. 

Pm.  Ench.,  1  pu  tas.  i  Don't  M]IL«  H  p.  9*9. ;  Punb  n.  Aiiier.  Sa|iL,1.  p,  XB. 
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»mc.  ClUr..  At.  Lc«*<«  »»o«l,  cun«it*.4)li07M«.  icute,  Mabrout  ea  both  lurfacei.  coaijely  wrnjled  ; 
••mtuiwtiooked.  TLioerDca  tpicatc,  »nb>|wiDicl«<l,  brsrteated*  flwiy  loinentoifc  t-Oo»»  '  «^.  J^" 
Bv  8«.>  A  nmUre  of  the  we«tern  fwiru  or  Ocorffta,  »h«r  U  wa*  coHoctod  hjr  Mr,  Ljroii,  «nd  b* 
Mm  UiUwluced  into  Britain  Vn  I8IX>  U  ••  w  iJirub.  Krowing  \o  tbc  height  of  3  0.  or  ta,  MHl 
flowering  fruin  July  to  Octutwr. 

A  pp.  i.  Half-hardif  Species  qfClethra, 

C  orUiw  Alt  iBot  Mof,,  t,  IftST-  ^  and  our /^f  ^Sl.)  ki  ■  welU 
known  crc«i)-h(Hi*e  tr«e-Hk«  *hrub,  and  ia  by  fu  the  handioiDetC 
Hwcl»  of  tlie  gwu*.  It  ii  «  native  of  Madelim,  with  oblong, 
«tlcnu9U>d,  lanceolBte,  urnttedl  leaTC*.  giabroo*  on  bow  turfacei ; 
and  fpiktf.fomaMi  raccma  of  white  Aowert,  rewMbttng  Uiow  of  tba 
111)'  of  the  vkltcy.  It  wm  Introduced  In  1784  i  gnrwt  nrom  H  ft. 
to  10ft  high.  In  po(«t  and  itill  higher  when  planted  in  the  bed  of 
a  oonaervatory  ;  and  flowert  ttom  Auguit  to  October.  It  thrive* 
bort  In  a  windy  peat ;  and,  If  planted  agaLoit  a  conicrvatire  wall, 
and  •ufflciently  prutecied  during  winter,  it  would  thrive  In  favour- 
Able  tituationt ;  althuutih  pUnLi  flowering  w  late  in  the  Maaon  ai« 
not  the  nuMt  detirable  for  inch  a  purpoae,  K)r  obvkJUf  reatoim 
A  plant  In  the  KiUtetiny  Nururry  baf  itood  agaiiut  a  vouth  wall 
for  several  yean,  and  Mr.  Roheirt*on  I*  of  O^Qion,  that.  In  that 
imrt  of  IreUnd,  it  will  ultimately  prove  a»  hardy  a«  the  (Tlea  es» 
ciU*.  which  liv«  through  the  winter  there  a*  a  iUadard.  There 
iiavariety  of  thiiwith  the  lea vca  variegated,  which  ii  found  in 
•oue  colTectioni. 

V/errmgimfO  Bui«  ct  Pav.  Fl.  Per,  4.  t  JSa  fig.  b|  iaanativie 
of  Peru,  0(1  mountains,  where  it  ^rowi  to  the  h<right  of  I5(t  It 
wai  Introduced  in  \mj,  an<i  1»  probably  ai  hardy  aa  CIMhra  ar- 
bbrca. 

C.  Um\fMa  Swarts  ;  Tlnu*  oecident&Ut  I.,  Brmen^M  Jam.,  514. 
t  21.  fig.  1. ;  i«  a  native  of  the  louth  of  Jamaica,  and  aliu  of  Mca^lco, 
wbcre  it  growf  to  the  height  of  Htt,  It  waa  introduced  in  liHS. 
C  mcxiciiitn  LoJil  l/it..  Ml  1836,  apgmn  to  be  thia  apecie 


Otker  »ptcteii(fCWkr,%^  icqulriog  A  meo-houte,  are  dcacrlbod 
In  Don*!  A/iUrr  i  but  tbcy  have  not  yet  been  Introduced. 
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App.  I.    Half-hardif  Genera  bekmging  to  the  Section  E,rice€e  and 
j  AudromedeiE  of  the  Order  'Ericdcete, 


jj^iorlfta  fa  mythological  name,  In  commemoration  of  tV"  »HN'.i.<ir..i  ,u„..t,i..w  ..f  n 
fenmee  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower*)  D.  Dent.  {Q.  Don't  ^ 
evengmcn  ahruba,  nalivea  of  the  MAuritiut  and  South  A 
AmMmcdn.    Only  one  fpecici  la  Introduced,  and  that  i    _  _ 

jl.,hiuffbiia  a  Donj  AodrAnedo  AuKifblU  Lam.,  But.  Afog..  t  UkiU,  Bm,  d 
native  of  tbe  laland  of  Bourboa.  Introduced  in  ISiS,  and  producing  Ita  pink  flowet* 
II  fbrNfet  a  flne  evwrgrtcn  ■hrub  fbr  a  cooaervatory,  where  it  grow*  to  the  hdght  o( 
would,  jvotaably,  Ura  agalnit  •  oot)a«rvatlv«  wall,  wltb  nilHdcnt  prolMUoiL 


1-nea;  In  re. 
mpnrad  of 
.rlod  under 


Sect,  II.     /2hod^re.«. 

The  /Ihodorejp  include  geneni  of  some  of  the  most  singiilnrly  omnmcntiU 
cverareen  and  deciiliiotis.  pait>e:irth  shrubs  that  adorn  our  gurdeiis  ;  for  what 
would  our  American  grouud  he  without  the  emefa  ffhodoiicndrun  and 
Ax4]ea?  Our  coiuervatones  would  Hiiifer  equfldi)'  without  the  Indioji  »nd 
Chinese  species  of  these  familicfi.  "  Of  all  the?  genera  in  existence,"  O.  l>on 
obsert'cs,  "  ii'hododendron  "  (under  which  he  includes  the  Azalea)  "  comprises 
the  most  handsome,  elegant,  and  showy  shrubs  for  sdoriitng  shruhberieti  or 
planting  singly  on  lawns."  Though,  in  Britain,  these  planU  arc  solely  culti- 
vated as  ornamental,  yet,  in  their  native  countries,  they  are  not  without  their 
otiicr  uses.  "  The  ^hodoreie,"  Mr.  Royle  observes,  "  ntwund  in  stimiilont, 
nnd  even  deleterious,  properties.  Thus  /rhododendron  p<'intirtun.  /?.  raitKi- 
mum,  R.  ferruglneum,  and  R.  chrysinthimi  are  poisonouK  to  cattle  which  feed 
on  them ;  and  yet,  in  moderate  doses,  arc  used  in  Diedicinc,  for  the  cure  of  rheu- 
iTiati.^m,  &c.     AxiileA  procCunbenB  /.«  and  L^diim  poJAstre  iti  ntcii 

diuretic ;  and  L.  latifbhum,  being  more  Btimulont,  is  tued  as  a  i  the 

name  of  Labrador  tea,  but  determines  to  the  head.  KililmMi  iiuuuim  t»  ac- 
countcf)  pot9aDOti0i  tad  honey  collected  bv  bees  horn  its  flowers  is  of  tt  dele- 
It.,.;  ■-  vfnre;  ns  is  that  of  A.  p6ntica,  wnich  wasfo  !..;..ri  ■-  *■.  the  goldiera 
ii                 at  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  tbe  Ilitnttlayd  i>d6iilraa 

ax. — --  :3  toofc ft'niarkablft fof  its U9C« as n tintbcf  tie-  .. -  ..^.crspeeiasL 
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The  floweffl  are  eaten  by  ihc  bill  people,  ond  formed  into  a  ^elly  by  Eurvpenn 
visiters.   The  leaves  of  R.  cam|mnultitum,  beiug  used  aa  a  snufl'by  the  notivea 
uf  Indisi,  are  imported  from  Oosbjiiere,  under  the  names  of  hoolna'kasiiieeree 
(Cashmere  snuff)  and    burg-i-tibbut  (ThilK:t  leaf),  though  easily  prociiralile 
within  the  British  lerritories.     It  is  remarkable  that  Dc  CandoUe  mentionti 
the  emplo}'ment  in  the  United   States,  for  a  sioiilar  purpose,  ot*  the  brown 
dust  which  adheres   to  the  petioles  of  kalniias  and   rhododendrons.     The 
leaves  of  X.  lepiddtum  (a  species  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe)  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  of  a  &tiniulant  nature."  {Itlttxt.^  p.  219.)     The  culture  of  all  the 
species  ia  nearly  the  same :  thev  ail  require  neat  ^tnh,  or,  at  least,  thrive 
best  in  it ;  and  some  of  them  will  not  live  witnout  it.     They  may  all  be  prt>* 
pagated  by  cuttings  of  the  growing  Rboot^t  planted  in  fine  sand,  and  covered 
wiSi  a  glass,  or  by  layers ;  but  the  best  plants  of  all  the  Bpecies  are  procurt^ 
from  Bi»d.     The  vaneties  can,  of  course,  only  be  continued  by  cuttinss  or 
layers  ;  and  the  stools  for  these  require  to  be  planted  in  beds  of  peat,  which 
should  be  kept  tolerably  moist.     The  seeds,  if  ripened  in  this  country,  should 
be  sown  soon  after  gathering;  and  those  imported  from  America,  tmmcdiatiK 
on  being  received;  beciiutie,  though  the  scctis  of  all  the  Enckceat  w\\  rttuiii 
the  vital  principle  for  several  years  (*ee  p.  1100.),  yet  the  longer  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  soil,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  «erminate,  and  the  griuter 
will  be  the  risk  of  losing  sonic  o^  them.     They  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or  in  a  l)order  shaded  from  the  direct  influeoce  of  the  sun ;  and  kept  in 
a  uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  protected  from  the  frost.     In  sowing,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  previously  be  made  quite  smooth,  and  gently  prvssetl 
down,  or  watered  tilt  it  has  settled  to  a  level  surface ;  and,  after  the  seeds 
have  been  equally  distributed  over  this  surface,  they  should  be  covered  with 
no  more  soil  tlian  is  barely  retiuisite  to  conceal  them  from  the  eye.     Seeds 
sown  in  autumn  will  germinate  in  the  following  spring,  and  be  fit  for  trans[ilant- 
ing  into  nursery  lines  or  pots  by  tlie  autumn,  or  by  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.     These  directions  will  apply  generally  to  all  the  species,  but  are  tnor^ 
particularly  ajiplrcable  to  those  which  arc  |^>erfectly  hardy.     The  culture  of 
the  half-hardy  sorts  will  l>e  noticed  oiler  describiiig  them. 


Genus  XX. 


□□□□[*j 


J?HODODF/NDRON  h.  The  RHnuoinjjiDBnN,  nr  Ross  Bat.   Lm,  SyrL 
Penta-Decindria  Monogynia, 

Won,    Lio.  Gen,  Nn.  SiS.^  Schrt*.  Gen.,  Na  7+fi-  i  fJurtn.  Froci  ,  I.  p  3ft*.  t  CI  ;  Jim. 
168.  i  tX  Don  in  Eiiinb  PhiL  Joum.  ;   Prnd  Fl  Nep .  |v  \S2. ;  Don'i  MlilL.  ^  p.  Ml 
H«r.     AkMc*  «p.  ot  AUlKon ;    Bhotibn   i-ni- t  C'liamsrhodod^nttrot   roum.  Jm»L,  L  STX  i 
'RbtxlodendTOO,  /->..  ItoL^uiA  Span.;  AtfitanlMin,  Gtr. 
^MkraintfCfi.    From  rkodom,  »  row,  ■natfmrfnm,  ■  tm  i  in  tctvrence  to  ihp  tenninal  buaefac*  of 
flowcm,  wbich  BTo  luunlly  red,  or  nae^rolour. 

Drsniption,  Spc.  Shrubs  or  trce^,  usually  evergreen,  but  in  the  Anilm 
division  almost  entirely  deciduous,  with  quite  entire  alternate  leaves,  ternn» 
natcd  by  a  withered  tip,  or  yellow  gland ;  and  terminal,  corymbose,  abowy 
flowers.  Cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  rather  moist,  and  propegiited  bjr 
layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  Under  this  genus  Professor  D.  Don  has  included 
the  Azalea,  which,  however  technically  correct,  ap|)ears  to  us  injudicioiM 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and,  though  we  have  followed  his  arrangcinent 
in  this  article,  yet  we  have  indicated  two  sections,  containing  the  Indian 
or  tender,  and  the  Asiatic  and  American  or  hardy,  azaleas,  which  those  who 
cultivate  extenhive  collections  of  thc^  shrubs  may,  if  they  choose,  consider 
as  constituting  the  genus  Aziilea  as  heretofore.  8uch  persons,  therefore, 
may  view  the  genus  Aziilea  us  remaining  exactly  a«s  it  is  'mo\it  Uorius  Bri* 


CHAP*  LXJX. 


J?R1CA'CE/E.      ilMODODE'WORON. 
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§  i,  Poftticum  D,  Don. 

Stct.  Char,  Limb  of  ciityx  short,  S-lobcU.  Corolln  campanulatc.  Stii- 
mcns  10.  Ovarium  5-ceUetl.  Leaves  coriaceous,  evergreen.  {Don*9 
MM.,  iii.  p.  84a,) 

•  1.  i7«  Po'ttTlcUM  L*     Hic  Pontic  UhncJodutiilron,  or  Roie  Bay, 

/*M#0«aMA)N.    UiL  So.  am ;  Oon<«  MUL,  J.  p.  IMS. .  Lodd.  Cat,  nl.  IftKl. 

jriv?«»/iW«.    PUL  Fl.  Rnn,  L  |i.  4S.  L  891 ;  Jncit.  Icon.  fUr..  1.  L  78.  j  Lmb.  UL*  L  JS4. ;  Bot.  M«k.. 
t  (;Sa ;  and  our  j1^.  991. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ohlong-lanceobte,  glabrous  on 
both  surface.^,  attenuated  towards  the  thick  petioles, 
with  a  streak  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  wide  lanceobt« 
fonu.  Racemes  short,  corymbose,  Limves  suinetimes 
l>ecoinln^  ferruginous  beneath.  I'orolla  puq)le^  or  pur- 
plish pink,  large;  with  ov^ate,  ncutc,  or  lanceolate 
segments.  GUj  x  minute,  5«tootbed,  somewhat  cartila- 
ginous. (Don's  ALU.,  iii.  p.  843.)  An  evergreen  shrub  j 
n  native  of  IVmtus  (novf  Armenia),  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10 ft,  or  IJJ  ft.;  flower- 
ing in  Ma)'  and  June,  It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and 
b  frt*(|uent  in  British  gardens. 

Varirticf, 

m  H,  p.  "i  obtikum  Wata.  Dend.  Brit.,  I.  162.,  Don'*  Mill,  iii.  p.  MS., 
has  the  leaves  Eubcordate,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  and  the  calyx  %*i-Ty 
Mhort,  and  uticqually  and  undulately  crcnated.  It  grows  fryin  .*lft.  to 
4  i\.  high,  and  has  purple  flowers.     Fouml  wild  in  Armenia. 

•  R.  p.  3  mifrlifo/ium  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab,  I.  !M)K,  Don's  Mill.,  iii,  p.  843, 

has   the    Ictiveis  smalK  nnd   the  flowers   purple.     It  is  a  native  of 
Gibnilrar. 

•  H,  fK  4  Smlth'n  Swi.  Brit.  FL-Gard,,n.a.,  t.50.,  Don't  Ariil,  iii,  p.  843., 
has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentnm  Iwncath  ; 
corymbs  many-flowered;  ovariunt  tomentose,  and  l<)-celled.  The 
flowers  wc  of  a  rosy  purple,  approaching  to  crimuon,  elcgjintty  »«|»ottcd 
with  black.  A  hybnd,  raised  by  Mr.  ISmith,  at  Coombc  Wood,  from 
the  seed  of  7?.  pontic  urn,  tmnregnatcd  by  the  pollen  of  R.  arboreum* 

•  H.  p.  5  I^hun'i  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  IfHI.  Corolla  white  j  the  unner 
aegmenta  marked  by  a  few  dull  scarlet  spots.  This  \n  a  mo«t  Rtrilcmg 
variety,  originated  by  M.  Jacob  Makoy.  It  ia  named  after  Mr. 
Low  of  Clapton. 

•  fli  R.  p.  »3  asa/eiiiilr* ;  R.  azale^Jidea  Drsf, ;  R,  n,  B  subdecf<luum  Andr. 
Bot.  Rrp.^  t,  37(1,,  Hm/n,  Ahfntd.^  t.  15. ;  is  a  hybrid  between  N,  p6n- 
ticum  and  some  Npocies  of  AzJdea,  with  finigrunt  blossoms.  It  h»m 
cuiginated  about  i8l?0,  and  i<i  a  favourite  in  t<i||i.  ■  «.'".>^  There  \h  a 
aubnuieCy,  R.p.  a.  ^  inhrfitttm  Lodd.  Cat.,  h'  flowers  are 
mippofwdto  be  more  otloriferouw  than  in  R.  p.      -  -      ^^. 

Xursery  VaritHeg,     The  following  arc  cultivated  by  M«»>urs.  Loddigesi. 
{Cataiogue  tff  PUmU,  Jjtc,  ai  Hackney,  16th  ed.,  1836) 


Hp. 


A  ti.  fl.  pUna 

fbi.  m«rftti4n<L 

|rtnilt0i>rum. 
irvTAntAtum. 

>ritf  ^Tn^-.!UJr^ 


netcripHon.     The  Uhododt.. , 

the  gaouB  in  BritinHfanlenti,  where  tt 
or  ti|iwarfK:    mmiiiig;  u  dcn^<>  I' 


H,    p.   TP 


the  emran<mcwt  «pceici»  of 
t  he  height  of  fmni  ^  ft.  to 
.    will    ^^irritd   mrr  ji   lurpr 
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spnce,  if  it  be  allowed  abuiulaooe  of  room.  The  brwicbes  are  rouDd»  with  ■ 
rather  testaceous  bark,  marked  by  scars.  The  leaves  arc  lopg,  coriaoeoitf^ 
quite  entire,  ^'iinooth  and  shining  abore,  and  somewhat  ferruginous  hrtiftlii 
The  flower  buds  are  large  and  termiDal,  and  the  corollais:  of  a  fine  purple. 
The  seeds  are  small,  and  of  irregular  shape^  like  minute  sawduttt.  In  proper 
8«^iil»  if  kept  moifit,  the  plant  will  make  shoots,  when  young,  of  1  ft.  or  more  in 
length  in  a  season,  attaining  the  height  of  4  ft,  or  5  ft,  in  5  or  6  yeurs :  but 
Afterwards  it  grows  more  slowly;  and,  when  a  large  bush,  seldom  nuikca 
•hoots  aboTe  6  in.  in  length,     tt  appears  to  be  of  considerable  durabiltty. 

Geography.  The  /fhoctodendrou  ponticum  is  a  native  of  the  Levatit,  in 
varioai  placea  ;  of  Georgia,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  various  other 
pnrti  of  Asia ;  but  not  of  North  America,  unless  J?.  piirpureum  and  M^ 
catawbi^se  be  varieties  of  this  species,  which  may  verj-  possibly  be  the  caa  ' 
According  to  Pallas,  this  shrub  is  foimd  nowhere  in  Russia,  except  in  tl 
southern  calcareouii  district  of  Caucasus,  where  it  grows  in  hiirnid  situations, 
along  t«ith  the  beech  and  the  alder.  Like  all  hair-rooted  plants, it  is  t'tiunillv 
found,  in  a  wild  state,  in  soft  or  minutely  divided  soil,  but  not  alw:  :' 

analogous  to  our  peat.     It  is  often  found  on  clayey  loam,  but  it  h  r>    ^  n 

this  is  kept  moist,  by  being  in  a  shady  situation.     On  mountains,  it  never 
ascends  so  high  as  to  approach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

Wutory.  The  rhododendron  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  both  by  i 
name,  and  by  the  name  of  rhododaphne,  or  the  rose  laurel.  The  ~~ 
also  were  acquainted  with  this  ehrub;  but,  as  Pliny  observes,  they  had  not  ll 
good  fortune  to  give  a  name  to  it;  for  it  was  in  ancient  Italy,  as  it  is  at  preset 
throughout  Europe,  known  principally  b^  its  original  Greek  name.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  flowers  of 
the  rhododendron  and  azulea,  both  of  which  are  abundant  in  Pontus  ;  and  the 
flowers  had  such  an  influence  on  the  honey  of  the  country,  that  the  Romans 
would  not  receive  it  in  tribute,  but  obliged  the  mhabitants  of  that  part  o€ 
Pontus  to  pay  them  a  double  portion  of  wax  in  heu  of  it.  Both  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  the  azalea  were  abuntlant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tr i-1i is. m.. I, 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  they  still  are  so.  Xenophoa  ri-j 
when  the  army  of  lO.iXK)  Greeks,  in  their  celebrated  retreat,  appro.)  t 

city,  bia  soldiers,  having  eaten  the  honey  which  they  found  in  the  environi 
were  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  folloned  by  a  species 
delirium,  so  severe,  that  those  least  aflectcd  resembled  drunken  persons,  and 
the  others  madmen.  The  ground  was  strewed  about  with  the  bodies  of  the 
soldiers,  as  it  is  after  a  battle.  Nobody  died,  however,  and  the  malady  disc 
peared  t\  hours  after  it  had  commenced,  leaving  only  a  sensation  of  grn 
weakness.  Turner,  in  his  Herbal,  must  have  had  this  story  in  view,  when,  ti 
1508,  he  wrote  the  following  passage  ;  —  **  I  have  sene  thys  tre  (the  rhodc 
daphne)  in  diverse  places  of  Italy;  but  I  care  not  il'it  ncuer  com  into  En«^ 
land,  seyng  it  in  all  poyntcs  is  lyke  a  Pharesy ;  ihot  is,  beauteus  without,  uiu 
within  a  rauenus  wolf  and  murderer."  It  is  pos^sible,  however,  that  Dr. 
Turner  may  have  referred  to  the  oleander,  to  which,  as  appears  by  Gerard 
(edit.  163G,  p.  1+06.),  the  names  of  rhododendron,  rhododaphne,  nmutn, 
»nd  oleander  were  at  that  time  applied.  The  poisonous  properties  of  ilil 
flowers  of  the  R.  ponticum  arc  denied  by  Gijldeustadt,  and  also  by  Pallas  | 
both  these  authors  asserting  that  it  was  the  honey  from  the  flowers  o^  Arlilc 
p6ntiai  fwhich  grows  plentifully  among  the  bushes  of  the  R,  ponticmn)  thi 
produced  the  deleterious  effect  on  Xenophon's  soldiers ;  it  having  been  foam 
lu  modern  times,  that  honey  made  from  the  flowers  of  thi^  shrub,  taken  i| 
large  quantities,  is  highly  deleterious.  K.  p6nticura  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  Sa.J 
was  firtit  introduced  by  Conrad  Loddiges,  in  1763;  and  it  has  since  sprett 
through  the  country  with  such  an  cxtniordinnrv  degree  of  rapidity ;  that  there 
pft  now  scarcely  a  shrubbery  or  pleasure^rauud  in  Britain  without  it. 

Properties  and  Uses,  In  its  native  country,  we  are  not  aware  that  this 
.plant  is  applied  to  any  use,  except  that  to  which  oil  woody  plants  ore 
applicable ;  viz.  of  being  cut  down  for  fuel.     In  Britain,  it  is  planted  as  an 
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ornuinental  uhrub,  not  only  in  open  situations^  but,  on  a  large  KCiile,  in  woods, 
to  serve  as  undcrgrowtli,  and  aa  a  shelter  for  ganw.  Professor  Henslow,  in  a 
coti7munication  to  the  Mngazine  of  Natural  Histortfy  vol.  \x.  p.  ■l-TG.,  mentions 
liiat  he  had  seen  some  crvHtals  of  a  substance  r€«cmbHng  sugarcandy,  which 
were  found  in  the  decayuig  flowers  of  the  R.  p<inticum.  The  syrup,  which 
uflerwards  hardened  into  these  crystals,  dways  exuded  *'  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  thickened  base  u|x>n  which  the  ovary  is  seated,  and  apparently 
frura  a  minute  glandular  spot  placed  between  the  sinus  formed  by  the  two 
upper  teeth  of  the  calyx,"  The  plant  was  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  cr^RtaLs 
were  found  more  particularly  witnin  some  of  the  flowers  that  had  wilheretl 
without  fully  expanding.  In  the  Btd/ctin  Umversel,  Ji,  p<jndcum  is  stated  to 
contain  sonic  grains  of  common  sugar,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  Corolla. 

Soil,  Situation,  <$-c.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil;  but^  in  England,  it  seems 
to  thrive  best  in  sandy  peat,  or  deep  ;:andy  loam.  In  the  common  manuretl 
earth  of  gardens  it  Aucceedjs  wortie  than  in  unmanured  loams  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, even  strong  clays,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  kept  moist.  The  want  oi' 
tenacity  of  the  manured  garden  soil  alluded  to,  more  especially  in  a  dry 
season,  seems  not  to  allow  it  to  cohere  sufficiently  to  the  small  hair-like  roots 
of  this  order  of  plants,  to  enable  their  very  niiimte  spongioles  to  imbibe  nou- 
rishment from  it. 

Propagation,  All  the  rhododendrons  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoot),  taken  off  in  a  growinc  state^  when  their  lower  ends  have  begun 
to  ripen,  and  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  but,  in 
general,  this  mode  is  only  worth  adopting  in  the  case  of  new  and  rare  sorts. 
By  layers,  also,  is  a  common  mode  with  sorts  which  do  not  seed  freely,  or 
with  particular  varieties:  but  by  far  the  most  general  method  practised  in 
gardens  is  by  seeds.  These  are  produced  in  abundance  in  this  country  j  and 
they  arc  also  received  from  America.  They  are  ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; and,  though  tbey  will  retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  upwarilH  uf 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  for  several  years,  it  is  considered  safest  to  sow 
them  soon  after  they  ore  gathered.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  peat  soil,  or 
very  fine  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pot^;  and  treated  us  re- 
commended at  the  head  of  this  section. 

Culture,  Aftct  seedling  plants  have  been  a  year  in  pots,  or  in  the  seed-bc<J, 
they  arc  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  and  removed  rrery  year,  or  every 
second  year,  and  placed  at  ^renter  distances,  till  they  have  attained  the  size 
at  which  it  is  considered  desu-alile  to  sell  them,  or  to  plant  them  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain.  At  whatever  age  or  size  they  are  removed  from  the 
nursery,  they  require,  in  common  with  all  hair-rooted  plants,  to  have  a  small 
ball  of  feioil  ottachcd  to  their  roots,  and  to  have  these  carefully  [irotccted 
firom  drought  by  mate.  In  cottmequcncc  of  almost  all  the  rhodcKJcndrons 
■nd  azaleas  being  removable  with  balls,  they  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
•eason  of  the  year,  though  the  autumn  and  spring  are  the  p-—  '-  -ncrally 
made  choice  of.     In  cousetjucncc,  aho,  of  peat  soil  readil}  to  the 

fibrils  of  this  genus,  and,  indciil,  of  all  tJic  A'ricSicea!,  it  becoiiu  ...  <-  iry 

to  grow  them  in  pot<i  for  the  convenience  of  removal,  than  is  (l>  ft 

most  other  rare  und  vahjable  irccN  and  shrubs:  for  example,  the  M    ^ 
Id  some  of  the  English  nurseries,  plants  of  /rhododendron  ponticum  arc  trained 
with  ntiglc  stems,  to  the  height  of  'I'  l\.  or  6  ft.,  before  they  are  sufliercd  to 
branch  off;  and,  so  treated,  they  make  very  handsonie  small  trees. 

Stat4H4ri.    In  Ihr  environ*  n(  l^tvUin,  tomr  of  the  larirMC  rhndodcndnm*  err  tn  the  uhnntum 
M  Kcw,  where  Ihrt  »tt  nearly  12(1  high      In  thr  wood*  At  Kenwmxl,  there  i:  ■  .t  .»f  ihU 

hcifht     At  W)i«tiledan  Houm,  there  U  a  biuh,  whtch,  In  ]KH,  waa  i:n.  m  lljunp. 

«hiir«  at  CuffVteU*,  tbere  U  one  whtrh,  tn  l^'M,  w«»  Jf»  n.  ln^Hi,  jwd  Uie  bran.  ^i  a  tittcw 

amtt  In  dumeter.     la  Ilcdfbnl»1>  i  iltj  Muid,  vittlotit  any  ixm  ur  uciwr  mr, 

UAelal  atilt,  a  plant,  iO  ymn  pi  'h  »tL  IB  tfOBMtf.     la  OerfeydUlfl^  «t 

atAptty  tun.  thPTT  ii  <.  Abwlu  ,  in  1«l»,  WM  tat.  hlfk,  t]»*%eMM»M  «t 

«ltlehee*«raniM«£t>rkiilUt»i«v>  -    .»ii«a»  IB  ^MflMilni  tli«re  -  ^ '•^- '  >'ft 

liUfe.  wUdi  «>v«n  «  nmot  SO  ft  ID  <  in  tivlMid. jK  MiTiiqdc,  o< 

efffCHsiiMud.  wAt.  In  1B34,  Ida  ^  >>i « ip»t aA.iidtaMtwr.    \ 

ftotfCMt,  lbw«  U«»lsnl«hk4i.  tr4  i.., :  |  n.  tU|(fk.MMltlw^iM»Nrrar«di]>    ..^ 

l«  Kl  ft  0  In.  In  dlsMMcr.    At  C«itl«  rrek*v  in  tbo  aamo  county.  UbMw  Is  oof  sbout  th«  Mm«  tue 
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Cinmnt^titti  StntkHd,  The  price  of  pkiUfi  of  the  specie?,  in  the  Londcm 
nun^TJcs,  IH  from  1/.  5».  to  3/,  per  hundred  ;  and  of  the  viiricties,  from  I*.  6*/.  to 
ht.  e»ch  ;  and  seeds  are  2i,  per  oimcc  At  Bollwytler,  t  yeiirs'  seedlings  are 
go  franc*  ptr  hundred^  and  the  varieties  from  1  franc  to sf  lranc«  eath.  At  New 
York,  pliints  of  the  species  are  I  dolhir  eflch,  and  of  the  \'arictie&  2  dollars. 

m  2.  R*  ma'ximl'ii  L.    The  largest  Rhododendron,  or  Ammctm  Rate  Bay. 

f^tnttfieaUom.     Lin,  $p  PL.  p.  ii6a  ;  Don't  MllL.  S  n.  643.:  LodiL  Cat,  nl.  lUS. 
Eajirwmgt,     Dot  M^g.,  t95L  -,  Lam.  Ill,  361. ;  Schmifft  B«uin.,  t  l«l  ;  MtIL  IcraL.ttg.;  CaCoCk 
Cm.,  i  t  17   r. «. ;  and  our  jig,  »)il 

SptT.  Char,^  tVc.  Arborescent,  Leaves  elliptic-oblongs  oeitte,  convex,  bhint> 
bh  at  the  base,  whitish  or  rusty  beneatn,  glabrous.  CVdyciue  segnient^s 
oval  •obtuse.  Segments  of  corolla  roundish.  Flowers  pale  red,  in  umbel- 
late corymbs.aiudded  with  green.  ycHow, 
or  puqile  protuberances.  (Don't  MllL, 
iii.  p.8+.'J.\  A  native  of  North  Anfe- 
rica,  from  Cariada  to  Carolina,  on  the 
mountains,  near  rivulets  and  lalccs, 
upon  rocks  and  barren  soils,  where  it 
continues  fioweriiij^  a  great  part  of  the 
summer;  and  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
growing  to  tlie  height  of  from  I  (J  ft.  to 
\b  ft.,  rtoweririg  from  June  to  Augusts 
Introduced  in  1736,  and  fi-equeht  in 
I'ollectionn.  This  species  is  not  nearly 
so  easy  of  ctdture  as  /?.  ponticum,  and 
neither  grows  nor  flowers  so  freely  in 

British  gardens.  Though  introduced  by  Peter  Collinaon  in  1736, 
did  not  flower  in  England  till  1750,  as  Miller  informs  wsi  who  odds, 
that  the  only  person  who  then  sueccedcd  in  raising  it  waa  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  at  Mile  End.  The  culture,  &c.,  are  the  same  us  for  R.  poiitictun. 
Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Ij.  each,  und  seeds  3ir.  6</« 
per  oz. ;  at  Bollwyller  plants  lu-e  4  tmd  5  fnuics  eat h  ;  and  at  New  York,  frotn 
50  cents  to  1  dollar,  and  of  the  white  variety  jf  dollars. 

Varictitt. 

m  R.  Mi.  2  album  Hort.  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  comparatively 
rare  in  British  gardens. 

«  R.  m, 'i  hijbridwn  Hook,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3454.;  R,  fr^grans  f/ttrt.;  R. 
hybridum  LudtL  Cnt.\  is  ^upnose<^  to  be  a  hybrid  originated  by  fer- 
tilising the  common  white  glaucous<leaved  Azalejx  with  the  pollcii 
of  B.  maximuiu.  This  variety  iian  fragrant  flowers,  ami,  according 
to  Sir  W.J.  Hooker,  is  "  amply  worthy  of  a  place  in  G\cTy  garden 
and  shrubbery." 

A.(h.)  PURPU^BEtJM  G,  Don.    The  purple;/i?oii'«Tt'rf  Rhododendron,  nr 
American  Rose  Bay, 


S^^'i 


i  3. 


UentiticatioH.    Ooa't  Mill.,  3.  p.  843. 

Spnonui/WM.     /?.  mAxlmuixi  t  purpiircuiu   PvrsM   ft  Amtr.  Septet  l.p.S9T.4 
(•liHIuin  LvM.  Cat. 


Int^ 


bi:giuea(s 
but  it  differ*  in  its 


Spec,  Cfmr.y  Sfc,     Arboreous.     Leaves  large,  oblofng-eHiptic, 
blundsh  at  Che  hskse,  green,  and  glabrous  on  l)oth  surfaces.     > 
corulla  oblong  and  obtuse.      Flowers  large,  purple.      Calycine 
obtuse.     This  shrub  approaches  near  to  R,  jjonticum 
foliaceons  calyx,  and  otlierwise.     It  grows  to  an  in i  »ti 

being  often  found  1 K  in.  and  more  in  diaroeter ;  and  it  e 

of  that  of  any  other  species,  (Don*a  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843.)     it  m  n  naux ..  i,\   \  ir- 

E"nia  and  Carolina,  on  the  highest  mountains,  near  lakt^;  where  it  fonns  a 
rge  shrub,  or  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  'i-j  ft.,  (lowcrii\c  in  Mav  and 
June.  This  species  appears  to  be  in  cultivation  in  some  Hritinh  nur^enes, 
under  the  name  of /?.  arhireum  americanum;   but  in  Mes*rs.  Loddig:eVM 
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nrhoretutn  it  ia  named  R,  p6nticum  mRcrophOlum.     The  year  of  Us  tn^o* 
ttuctioii  into  British  jrn)''*iens  is  uncertain ;  nor  has  it  hecn  iiitich  cultivutct!, 

4,  i?.  pL'Rsnfr  G.  Don.    Pursh's  Rhododendron,  or  Atiwritan  Hate  J5f«i/, 

WktUttM^o"      Don't  Mill.,  5  p.  (H-3. 

Ipm^/ii.'      n.  mAximitm  $  AtUum  Pmrth  Ft.  Amrr.  Srftt.,  t  p.  S97. 

.'^                             Arborwwnt     I/7Ave»cuit«at^1<inc«olalc,  ttM.  t^nhmm    ■  'ifhr 

■otifflih.     ralyrirxr  •egnients  oval,  obtu«c      Sfit^noMi*  of  'unf, 

t                    N<  aoil  »ni.-tUer  thaiithoMor  A.  mixliQum.  i,/>i>m'i  Af<7/ ,  4il.  |<     i  .  N'«w 

Jiiitrj,  iii„\  Di'liiwAn*,  in  ihtt\f  cedMT  ivannp* ;  whrre  It  r»rm*AftHrub  urukviujt  (uiut  iU\  to  Hit, 

U*g\  (lanrcrlog  from  June  U»  Auguit.    Il  wm  inircMlueed  i»  ttiU,  bat  u  not  cammdn  in  toU 

l(!CtlotU- 

ii  5.  R.  catawbie'.xss  Mtchr,    The  Catawba  Rhododendron. 

rtt^Htififolkm,  Miehx.  f  I.  B^r.  Amer..  1.  iw  S.% ;  Don'i  Mill..  1  |x  Nd.    IamIJ.  CM  ,  «il.  t83g. 
i?<wnfff^V&     Dot  Mas.,  *•  1^1-  i  i^°^  w>L  ^^«>'-  <-  H?'*-  i  •'**>  "urTf^  ItJL 

5/wTr.  CAtfr.,  (^<?.  Leaves  short-oval,  rounded,  and  obtuse  ut  both  end?!,  gla- 
brous, of  a  different  colour  bcneuth.  Calycine  segments  elongated  oblong. 
Flowers  purple,  disposed  in  umbel- 
late corymbs.  (Don't  il/i/A,  iii.  p. 
84-3.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Vir^^^nia  and  Curobna, 

particularly  near  the  head  waters  ^^. 

of  the  Catawba  River,  where  it  >»       .\3BCE18firM^^ 
a  shrub,  about  4  ft.  high,  flowering 
from  June  till  August.    Introduced 
iu  1809,  and  now  one  of  the  most 

common  species  in  gardens.    It  is  of  Z^^K^'^P^*/^/-  *» 

more  robust  growth  than  either  It. 
ponticum  or  R.  maximum,  but,  in 
other  respects,  seems  intermediate 
between  them.  There  arc  man^' 
hybridfi  in  culti\Tition  between  it 
and  the  former  s|>ecies,  though  with- 
out names;  partly  from  the  minuteness  of  tlic  sha<lcs  of  diKtinction 
l)etwccn  them,  and  partly  from  their  having  been  raised  by  nurserymen  who 
had  not  suffidcnt  mflucnce  or  energ>'  to  brin^  theni  under  the  notice  of 
botaniHlR.  There  arc  some  very  distinct  varieties  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery, 
Piftnts  vary  in  price  from  U.  to  5i. 

Varieiiea^ 

■  R.  r.  2  ;?/mf/Aanum  BrU.  FK-Gnrd,  ^d  «..  t.  »!.,  Don't  A/»//„  iJL 
fi.  hA'J. — Leaves  oblong,  finely  tomentosc  beneath.  Corymbs  many- 
tlowered.  Flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  rcil,  approaching  to  criiaiKon.  A 
hybrid  raised  from  the  seed  of  /?.  catawbiense,  imprcgnatoil  by  The 
pollen  of  R.  arb(>eum,  by  Mr.  Rusvell  of  Batterwea*  It  b  a  very 
upleudid  variety,  but  somewhat  tender. 

■  R,  t\  3  ttiirimnn  Hort.  ia  a  variety  with  a  corolla  much  resicmhling 
that  of  R.  c.  RusAcIlMni////,  but  with  obvious  npots  on  the  inside. 

n.  6.  R.  riinv»A'MTiii'u  L, 


*tft*vtngi.     Pall.  Itin  A|v 
HoL.  Mi.  I   I4«i. .  itelivb.  1* 


Kn^itttvtngi     Pal 


The  golden^/^ott'rrr*/  Rhododendron. 

I.p.«lt9a*    WMNfir    M«4 


n  f.l— «  .  Fl  lie 
.  I  •  ituiL  MIL,  4  t  54, 

Sprt%  C/utr.f  t^-c.  Leaves  acutiah,  alleniiated  at  the  bajHC,  oblong,  ghitiruiiK, 
reticulatcly  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  colour  l*enenth.  Flowen*  and  bu<N 
clothed  with  niKty  tomentum.  Pedicels  hairy.  Calyx  hardly  any.  Seg- 
ments of  the  coruDa  roundeil.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Branches  dccum- 
lH?nt,  beset  with  niMv  utipula-fonne*!  «cnle«.  Flowcn^  hand»onie,  large, 
drooping,  rcvolutc,  rather  irregular,  yellow.  Stigma  .'j-IhUmL  (/Ifw'j  Mii/. 
iii.  p«  8i4.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  highest  mountatnft  ;  and 
CauCiiBUN.  where  it  formn  a  low  evergreen  uuderthrub,  growing  from 
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G  in.  to  1  (\.  in  hei|;ht,  anil  Howenng  in  June  and  July.  Pallzts  found  tt  ia 
Katntschatkrt,  growing  in  the  hollows  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and 
by  the  margins  of  sttignant  pools.  It  is  indigenous  through  the  whole  of 
Siberin,  from  Lake  Baical  to  the  river  Lena;  thriving  equally  on  the  toi>» 
of  mountains  covere«i  with  snow,  and  in  the  peat  bo^  of  the  valley.  If 
was  intnxhioed  in  1796,  hut  is  not  common  in  collections,  being  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep.  The  best  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at 
the  Knaphill  Kurserv,  Woking,  Surrey.  This  shrub  has  a  place  in  ih*  '' 
materia  mcJicn,  mni  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  c* 
in  the  care  of  tlie  gout  and  rheumatism.     Its  value  as  a  med;  m  >.i 

discovered  by  Omelin  and  Steller,  when  travelling  in  Siberia,  'i  us 

that  the  Siberians  have  recourse  to  it  in  rheumatic  and  otht  *;  of 

the  muscles  h\v\  joint8.     The  manner  of  using  the  plant  by  th^  ^^  i*» 

by  pulling  two  drwchms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen  po:.  .bout 

10  oz,  of  l>oiUng  water,  and  keeping  it  nearly  at  a  boiling  heat  tor  a  night : 
this  they  take  in  the  morning,  and,  by  repenting  the  dose  three  or  four  times, 
cenerally  effect  a  cure.  It  is  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  a  degree  of  de- 
lirium, and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  parts  aDccted.  [IVooidviUe,) 

n.  7.  R.  chVCA'sicvm  Pali,     The  Caucasian  Bhododendran. 

Utmifleatiam.    Tall  FL  Rom.,  1  p.  46  t  XI. ;  Dnn'i  KlIL,  S.  fi  ftU.  :    Lodd.  Oit.,  ««L  183(k 
Smgrm9<mg'     Hot  Mag.,  t  1145.^  aad  oury^.  9M. 

Sjttr,  Char.,  4t.     Leaves   ovate-oblong,   clothed   with 
rusty  tomentum  beneath,  rugged  and  green  above. 
Peduncles  hairy.     Bracteas    elongated,  tomcntose. 
Ovuriisin   downy.     Root  creeping.    Branches   pro- 
cumbent.     Flowers  purple  or    white,   disposed  in 
nmbellate   corymbs.      Corollas  rotate,   with  wavy, 
rounded   segments.   {Don's  ATtlL^    iii.  p.  844.)     A 
native  of  Caucasus,  on  high  rocb),  near  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow ;  where  it   forms  an  evergreen 
shrub,  growing   I  0.  high,  ami  flowering  in  August.         ^^^ 
It   was  introduced  in    1803,   but   ib  nu^e  in   col-  fS^^^' 
lections.     There  arc  plants  at  Messrs.   Loddiges's,   "^i^^^     '^tZi 
and  ut  Kna[ihil!.  934 

Varietitf.     The  following  hyhrids  are  among  the  handsomest  rhododendrons 
in  cultivation  :  — 

«.  II,  r.  2  xlramineuui  Houk.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3422.,  has  straw-coloiired  co- 
rollas. A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1835,  wtis  2  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  in  diameter,  vnth  tlic  extre- 
mities of  its  fine  leafy  branches  terminated  with  clusters  of  large, 
beautiful,  straw-coloured  flowers.  The  climate  of  Scotland  »eetus 
to  Nuit  this,  and  some  of  the  other  species  found  in  the  colder  porfs 
of  the  Russian  empire,  better  than  that  of  the  south  of  England. 

•  R.  r.  3  pulcherrintum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  iHjfO.  f.  i.,  is  a  hybrid,  ob- 

tained by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knuphill  Nursery,  between  R,  nrlxV. 
re«m  and  /?.  cancfisicuni,  in  lH32.  It  is  described  as  a  "  most  beau- 
tiful variety,"  quite  hardy,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 

•  R.  c.  4  Sohhlwmm   IforL,  Bot,  ficg.,  1. 1820.  f.  I.,i«  a  hybrid,  very 

much  like  the  preceding  one  in  all  respects,  except  that  its  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  rose  colour. 

m  8.  If.  pixctaVi  w  Amh,    The  dotted-Zfrrrrrf  Rhododendron. 


IdentyicaUoit.     Andr  BoL  Re|X,  3fi.  j   VeiiL  TcJ*,  t  15, ; 


I)ott*>  Mttl..  S.  p.  844  ;  r^4.  Cat,  mL  IKX. 
""      R  tnlniM  Mickt.  ft  Bar.  Amer^  1 


t^f^tm/me*.     R.  rnruitineuai  vu.  vaXnvu,  Ptn.  Eneh.,  \.  p.  47B, 
p.  SSa  ;  R.  puncrftlum  viir  minufr  ffa/j.  Dntd,  Brit.,  \fit  k. 
^tgravinga,     Andr  Ikjt  Hepi,  *L  i  VcnL  Cel*.  L  lA  ;  Wau.  Dtnd.  BriL,  L  !«.  fc.  j  sod  mif  Jig.  gaS. 

Spec.  Char.,  S(c.     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  beset 
with  rusty  rei^inous  do ti  beneath.     Pedicels  short.     Calvcinc  teeth  >%h<>rt. 
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Segments  of  corolla  ovate,  a  little  iimlulatetl. 
Flowers  pink,  disposed  in  utDbcUate  corjmbs. 
C!orollas  funnel-shaped.  Capsules  clonjmted. 
(Dtm'i  Mm.,  iii.  p.  844,)  It  is  a  native  of  Ca- 
roHnay  on  the  mountains,  particularly  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Savannah  River,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  1 1 eight 
of  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August,  Intro- 
duced in  J 786,  and  Ircqueiit  in  collections, 

•  R./J.  2  majia  Rer,Bot.  Reg.^t.  37. — Leaves 
and  flowers  larger. 

«.  9.  R,  FERRrci'vBVM  L.    The  rusty-ifavtd  Rhododendron. 

UtmtMcdtiim.     Un,  Sp,,  5GS. :  Doti'i  Mill-,  3.  p^H  ;  LoiA.  Cut.,  cd.  l&Jfi 

Entcrn^tHgi.  Juia.  Oba..  1.  p.  ^  t.  1&  j  FL  Aiutr..  1  L  ^U.  ;  Lodd.  Bot  CfOi.,  GX  j,  L(lt>.  Icon  .  i^>. ; 
abd  mitjlf.  9S&. 

Spec.  Char,,  8^.  Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  shining 
and  green  above,  but  thickly  beset  with  rusty  dot*  beneath.  Culyctne  seg- 
ments dentately  ciliated.  Leaves  like  those 
of  the  box  tree;  when  young,  ciliated  with 
a  few  hairs  at  bottom.  Flowers  of  a  b^iu- 
tiful  rose  colour  or  scarlet,  disposed  in 
umbellate  corymbs,  marked  with  ash-co- 
loured or  yelfow  dots.  Corollas  llinncl- 
shaped.  Filaments  hairy  at  bottom.  {Dnu't 
Mill.,  ilL  p.  844.)  it  is  a  native  of  the 
Aips  of  Europe,  as  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Bavoy,  Daupbine^  and  Piedmont;  where 
this  species  and  R.  hirsi'ktum  terminate  lig- 
neous vegetation,  and  furnish  the  sbephcTds 
with  thdr  only  fuel  It  is  an  evergreen  shnib,  grow  ine  al>out  I  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.   Introduced  in  17^2,  atid  frcqiicnt  in  collections. 

■1  R./  2  dtbwn  Lodd«  Cat.«  ed.  1836.  has  white  Howem. 


■.    10.    R.  (f  P.)  HI1UU'Tt7|f  L. 

fitfmtifieat/im.    Un.  Sp., 
£»trart»£t.  Jacq.  Autlr. 


The  hairy  Rhododendron. 

SB.;  Don'ti Mill,  S.|k  844 

1. 1  SB. ;  Bol  Mag.,  1 1S53.  i  Lo4il  Bel.  CtbL*t  «TBl  i  Leh.  lean.,  4&  i  and 
out  Jig.  9J7, 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate^lanceolate,  or  elliptic. 
acutish,  ciliated,  with  ruaty  hairs  on  the  margins,  gla- 
brous above,  dotted  and  hairy  beneath,  f 'ulycine  at^ 
mcnts  frin^,  bearded.  Flowers  pale  red  or  itcarlet, 
dbposed  in  umbellate  cor^nubK.  CoroUas  funnel* 
shaped.  {DttiCt  MUl.,  iiL  p.  (944.)  It  i«  a  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Styria,  Dauphin^',  &c. ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  gn>w* 
ing  from  1  ft.  to  ^  ft,  high,  flowering  from  May  to  July. 
Introduced  in  1656,  and  po«aibly  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding  species. 

a.  R.  (/.)  A.  8  variegatum  has  the  learet  edged  with  yellow. 
«.  U.H.  %WToHxm  D.  Don,    The  bristly  Rhododendron. 

a  Ooo  kn  W«n.  Soe    T»na..  X  p.  4tM  i  Prod.   Fl.  Nrp^.  lAi.  j  Don*.   Mitt.  fl. 


/ifife  0«r .  !«.    BraneliMa  fa««t  witli  kiMl«L    Lm^m  vral.  mucmnaltw  MfUy  tm  Dm  ■anrttti 
Mnd  undw  mttttm.    fMli^eU  &«»«  wWh  glWMliiUr  h4*r..    Calycim-  iMnmt*  rmnd^d.  niloitrvd. 
A  nnaU.  tctr,  «saeli.bnMli«d  tttnUt.    Lmvm  hJt  m  ImIi  Inng     r\tmm 
4f  « 
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in  tiicMiini,  »»>rTr  It   i*c>jr 


:'^ 


m  JL 


.  opiute  (Dom*»  M>li,  lO-  p  M4.',     A  nMivc  of  Utfmi,  la 

vlngfrmnkAlf  •  IbeC  to  on*  foot  in  bcifht ;  but  U  hn  not  yet  ^u— lui 

ndered  **  •  fHint^  thnib.     It  v«*  intro^ieeil  in  1S23 ;  but  wc  &«▼•  natf 

f  D.  DOfi  (O',  Ow'«  Al*a  .  iii.  |v  »4l^  u  ■  lultvc  af  th*fMMnh.w«at  eottM  of  S«nli 
I Mitocted  by  Mr.  licnxk*;  and  thin  an^tamtmkn  Mr.  Lunlaot^  Iw>«m. 
ttnt  tea  not   T«<  bca  tntraduccd.     The 
tfla.  to8bL,  Im^ii  «id  Ih*  iowen  m 


at  the  lM«M  are  1  !«.»  hmI 
tk«  limm  o€  KwiULmmanm^  amA 


§  ii.    Lepiphemm  D.  Don. 


Fran  lr]ri^  >  Kale,  and  p*rrv,  to  bear;  iM^xei  ocrrm^l  with  «n»I1  k^m^     Lii 
*  "obeA,    CoralUmBpAawUte  or  rotate,    fltanieo*  ]<^     tiv^num  >-cc^llc!«i     Id 
MM}  tmiMtliiifi  deckhHMM,  but  scncnU;  pertMcoL    S^trulM,  Mtirn  o(  t'.u*rnf^ 

t^  W.  /?.  L^ppo'Kictrii  Wakl.     The  Lapland  Rhodoilendron. 

ItmMmtkm.    WahL  FL  Suee.,  in  SM. }  Don't  M^U  a  m  S«S. 

%Miyfi.    AidUaa  lafp^aicm  Im  f7.  SmT,,^H,9f.,USi%.^  ft  Laf^  td.  Sniiit,  p,  m.CCL« 
flbSjML  Jfiv..  siodi  A.  ftmwiiiM  M»rr. 

Spec,  Char^  4^^.  Sbrub,  braochetl.  procumbent.  Branches  diTaricat«*  C^ 
rolUia  rotately  funnel^haped.  Young  branches  obscurely  pubescent,  «r«ned. 
I..eaves  oblong,  obti>*e,  stiff,  l»eH«-t  with  honeycomb- 
Uke  dotA,  ^'eliowish  and  scalf  beneath ;  deep  green 
above ;  and  pule  green,  and  at  length  yellowish,  beneath ; 
thickly  beset  with  hollow  dotsi  on  both  suriaoe^^  which 
are  coTered  by  unibilicate  permanent  scales.  Flow- 
ers crimson,  disposed  in  uml*ellate  corymbs,  5 — 6  to 
gether,  surrounded  by  large  dotted  s^^^ales,  or  bracteos. 
i!alyx  covered  with  yellow  scales,  ciliated.  Segments 
of  corolla  unequal,  and  undulated.  Stamens  5 — 8,  euiial 
in  length  to  the  corollu,  Sti^'nm  capitate,  5-lobed.  rila- 
ments  hair>  at  the  base,  ( Dons  AUli^  iii.  p,  845,)  It  is 
a  native  o/the  arctic  re^ons  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  where  it  Tarnis  a  procumbent  shrubs  flowering 
in  July.     Introduced  in  1825,  but  rare  in  collections. 

.0  0.  13.  R,  oau'riclii  L.     The  Dahurian  Rhododendron. 


Engfvtimg:    PalL  Fl  Ron., 
Cab..  L  SOSl  j  Amm.  Ruth., 


;  Don't  MilL,  jk  p  M&, ;  Lorfd.  Cat,  <d.  XS^R. 

1.  p.  «T.  L  M. ;  Aodr.  Oot.  Rep.,  t  4. ;  BoL  Maf., 


LoALBot. 


Leaves  deciduous,   oblong,  attenuated  at  botli  ciuU,  cl»- 

alvx 


Spec.  Char  t  Src 

brous,  but  sprinkled  with  rusty  scales,  especially  beneath.      Limb  of  c«\ 

5-toothed.     Corollas  rotate.     Roots  knoblied,  abounding  in  fibres.     St^ns 

twisted  and  knobbed  in  the  wild  state.     Petioles  downy.     Leave*  dotted 

on  both  surfaces,  but  ferruginous  beneath.    Before  they  iull  in  aiitunm,  tliry 

become  of  a  dusky  red  colour.    The  flowers  rise  before  the  leavcsj^from  the 

tops  of  the  branches,  from  buds  which   are  composed  of  c<^^>  *    wny 

Beatles.     Corolla  puq)le»  {BonU  il/i//.,  iii.  p.  84^.)     It  is  a  na?  ria* 

peculiar  to  the  alpine  tracts  of  Eastern  Asia.    It  appears  first  ai,  i^i.  «<iouth 

of  the  river  Yenis.«iei ;  and  beyond  that,  specially  from  the 

river  Uda,  in  the  pine  woods,  it  b^ns  to  be  coirinion  ;  but 

about  the  Baikal  it  is  most  abundant,  and  extends  through 

the  deserts  of  the  Mongols  to  China  and  Thibet.     At  the 

Lena  it  becomes  more  rare;  and  beyond  that  it  is  much 

dwarfer,  with   more  slender  flowers,  and  narrower  leaves. 

Pallas  informs  us  that  the  leaves  are  narcotic,  fragrant,  and 

possess  the  odour  of  those  of  Ledum  palustre;  ancfthat,  like 

It,  they  are  used  to  drive  away  bugs,  and  also  as  tea.     The 

fruit,  he  says,  is  employed  for  intoxicating  Hsb^  but  in  what 

manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  he  does  not  state.     A  shriib. 

Sowing  froui  ii  ft,  to  6  ft.  high  ;  flowering  from  December  to 
arcii.     Introduce4l  in  1780,  and  fre<)uent  in  collections.  039 
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Variety, 


R.  d,  2  ah.<viuns  Ker.  Bot.  Reg,,  t,  194.,  Bot.  Mag.,  r.  J888.,  Lwld. 
Cut.,  c(l.  iNjfj,  iji  subover^een.  Lewvcs  deep  green,  and  shiiiius? 
above.     It  is  «  native  ot'  Liberia, 

U  a  native  of  Nepal, 
ur  tlir 
nut  yel 


with  the  hatMt  of  /{.  lUaricuto.  but  with  team  uf  a  Ihitinrr  laMurc;  and  with  evvry  part  ai  tlir 
plant  bewt  with  rbrrugtooua  icale-Uke  doU>     It  grow*  \»  the  height  uf  iiT  fl,  or  3 a,  bul  hai 
been  introducecL 


}  iii.    Chavurchtus  D,  Don. 


\'l  hmtkm.  From  ckamai,  on  the  gruund,  and  ct$iu$.  the  ruck  ro*«; 
ntatttawUh  the  lubttar  ipccla  ot  lIctlAnLhemuta.  Limb  of  calyx  (o~ 
llaceoui,  5-cJtt/L  Corolla  rotate,  UMament  tU.  Uvariuio  S-cviled.  1>U 
iQlnutkve,  proalrate,  werifte«n  thrutia,  wtUi  ■mall  meniifrauou*  Icavca. 

The  Kiuntschatka 


t.  H. 


R,  CKUrscttx'ricvM  Pali, 

Rhododendron. 


940 


94! 


itenttfiftilkm.    PalL  Ft  Uou.,  t  p^  iS  U  SS.  |  Don*«MlII.,  &  p.  615. 
Sngravindt.    GmcL  Skb ,  4.  p.  I^d.  No,  Li  ;  aud  oury^.  910, 

5;jcc.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate,  acutiali.  5-nerved, 
iiiiked,  ciliated,  peduncles  hmry,  usually  twin.  CUily* 
cine  segments  ciliated,  foliaceoua.  Corollas  purple, 
rotate,  (Doti't  J////.,  iii.  p,  845,j  A  prostrate  shrub, 
flowering  in  July ;  a  native  of  K.amtschutka  lUid  the 
Aleiitmn  I&^lands,  itt  muddy  places  on  the  uiountiiins. 
IiUroduced  in  1802,  but  rare  ia  British  gardens.  There 
lire  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

t..  15.  H*  CiiAiii.«ci''sTLis  L.     The  Oround-Cistus  Hhododcndron. 

litemUfieatien.    lin.  Sp ,  3«^  }  Don't  MIU.,  S.  p.  S&4  j  IvmU.  Cat,,  (d.  WS^. 

Snmntvhifi.  Jacu.  R  Aiulr,  a  t,  217.  j  Hot   Maf „  t.  4!«  ;  Hot  Cab.,  t, 

ll»l.  s  HichflL  Ooo.,  2^.  t.  106.  i  Ftuk.  Pbyt,  L  la.C  4. ;  and  aur>%.  Ml. 

Sper.  Char,t  ^c.     Leaves  oblong-Ian ceolate^  attenuated  at 
both   ends,    Btiflbh,    glandulurly  ciliated.      Peduncles 
UHually  twin, and, as  well  as  the  calyxes,  beset  v^itli  glan* 
ddlar  hair«.     Corollas  rotate,  pale  purple.     A  dwarf 
tufted  shrub,  with  .small  leaves,  about  the  size  of  tho.5e 
of  n  species  of  Helianthenium.  {Don't  MUL^  iii.  p.  845.) 
A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  as  of  Austria,  Carniola, 
Mount  Baldo,  and  near  Sol^burg;  and  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
It  grows  about  half  afoot  high,  and  Kowers  in  May  and    , 
June.     Introduced  in  1786;  but  seUlotii  to  be  met  with    \ 
in  British  gardens.     Having  very  small  leaves,  it  may     ^ 
without  impropriety  be  introduced  in  such  ericetunisas 
admit  Dabor'ci/i,  and  other  genera  rcseoibling  the  hardy 
heaths  in  general  appearance. 

J  iv.    PentaiUhera  D.  Don. 

lyetivattom.    From  pn*f<',  fiv<%  and  aniketa,  an  attthcr ;  dcfwen  pcntandruut. 
Sect.  Chnr.    Liitib  of  calvx  short,  5-lobed.    Corolla  fuunel-^«ha 

IKarium  ^!>>cclle<L  Leaves  deciduous.  Thiii  group  includes  the  hardy 
a/aleu8of  thegurdeus.  which  have  mostly  deciduous  Icavcfl,  tind  are  t^uito 
distinct  in  their    f  f  ln>m  the  (jlant*  of  the  urecediing  gri»n|iM  of  thiit 

peiuiH,  which  an  <n  and  subt'verjjrecn.     Wi%  thtrelorc,  think  that 

It  would  be  mucii  ..^.hl.    ii>  constitute  tlii3  section  llie  jff *  -  I'j,  «inl 

retain  m  names  for  the  species  those  in  common  u*c.     Tli  ucti  of 

isucli  an  arrangement,  in  gardcnn  where  there  are  so  many  h. 4  ..(riitieK 

of  /Waleu,  where  *o  manv  are  being  aiuMially  productid,  and  where  thei«j 
varieties  are  so  much  iit  demnnd,  wifl  be  felt  by  every  gardener.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  according  to  the  usual  principle*  of  funning  gcncm,  that 
Azidca  and  /?hododeudron  are  not  gentricnlly  distinct;  but,  when  t fie  ad- 
hcrence  to  this  rule  of  ncience,  an  it  iiiay  be  called,  lead*  to  *0  much  con- 
fuBtoD  and  iucoovcuiciuc  Hit  iu  the  prcMrixc  cmmt,  in  practice,  wc  ccrtaijilv 

*F   3 
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think  it  ought  to  be  departed  from  ;  for,  after  »I1,  the  ijse  of  names  m 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience.  Agreeably  to  our  detenmnation  not  to 
institute  any  new  genus,  or  to  distinguish  u  species  kinds  not  hitherto 
regarded  as  i^uch,  we  have  refrained  from  treating  this  section  aa  a  distinct 
genus  ;  but,  after  Mr,  Don's  nanie^  we  have  giveo  the  aame  preYiouftiy  tp- 
(ilied,  and  then  the  comtuon  English  name,  leavins  them  to  he  Ailnpted  bj 
the  practical  gardener,  if  he  should  think  fit.    At  the  same  .>e  who 

prefer  following  Mr.  Don  have  only  to  pass  over  the  nann  v\e  have 

put  in  parenthesis.  We  shall  adopt  the  same  mode  when  wc  come  to  the  group 
which  contains  the  Indian  azaleas,  which  we  hare  treated  as  kalf^uutiy. 
•  16.  H.  flaVctm  G.  Don.  (Auxu  r&mcA  L.)  The  Pontic,  or  commoM,  Anlea. 

Mmgratrngt^    Bot  Mjig.,  t  9369,  i  and  ontjlg.  946. 

Spec.  Char.  Jj^c.    Flowers  leafy,  clammy.     Leares  ovate,  oblong,  piloA«r,  ciliated. 

Corolla  funnel-shaped.    Stamens  very  long,  (Don's  MiU.,  iii.  p. 847.)    There 

are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this  species 

in  the  gardens,  ditfering  princifjally  in  the  colour 

of  their  flowers,  and  the  hue  of  the  leaves.   The 

flowers  of  the  species  are  o(  a  fine  bright  yellow ; 

but  those  of  the  varieties  ore  of  all  shades,  from 

yellow  to  copper,  or  orange,  colour;    and  they 

are  sometimes   of  a   pure   white,   or   of  white 

striped  with  yellow  and  red.    Thi*  shrub  is  de- 
ciduous, and  a  native  of  the  Levant,  of  Pontu*!, 

of  Caucasus,  Asmtic  Turkey,  &c.     It  grows  to 

the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in 

Blay  and  June,     It  was  introduced  in  1793. 
Fmritfiet  ajid  Htfbndt.     As  this  species  seeds  freely,  and  is  ca-Mh  i  |j_ 

dated  with  the  North  American  species,  an  immense  number  of  v  i  jt 

have  been  originated  in  British  and  Continental  gardens.  Plants  nr^^t  Ih:'tui 
to  be  produced  in  this  way,  in  the  Hamniersniith  Nursery,  about  tlie  be* 
ginning  of  the  present  century;  and  they  have  since  been  raised  every 
where :  many  hundreds  bv  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery ;  many 
in  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon  s  gardens  at  High  CI  ere;  and  many  by  the  com- 
mercial gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Belgium,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ghent-  The  High  Clere  seedlings,  and  those  of  Ghent,  are,  perhaps 
the  richest- coloured  flowers;  but  some  equally  b(»tutiful  have  been  raitncl 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  Mr.  Donald,  and  others.  The  varieties  and  hybrids  which 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  Azalea  pontica,  which  are  given  in  Loddiees'a 
Catalogue  for  1836,  are  the  following :  — 


A.  p.  S  Albs. 

3  Buiintlk. 
icroclU. 


A.  pL  5  rilprea, 

6  S4minai 

7  mtfim. 


9  ignftevn*. 
10  ocJaroksQca. 


'■♦MTJi' 


17.   R.  NUDIFLO^RUH    TbiT.    (AsA*Ut»  KVOtno'SA  L) 

Azalea. 
Torr.  Ft  Un,  St,  I.  n  l<rt  ;  Don'*  Mill.  .1  p,  M7. 
aiaiUNlUMtr»  Li«.  Sp„  *K  ;  a«JjJi»  prridymcn^dai 
tor.  Amtr.,  l-U-MS-j  PtriA  ft.  Amtr  Sept,.  1.  pi  15a  * 
tlie  Aiaerkan  HoDey«uekle  i  SUy  Flowers,  «iid  wild,  or  utirifbt, 
Hom^iueitlc,  Amgr.  '  ^  -i 

Eitgravma,    Om Jig.  94S. 

Sjtev.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  netu-ly 
atnooth,  and  ^ecn  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the 
Wrgins,  having  the  midrib  bristly  beneath,  and 
woolly  above.  Flowers  rather  nuked,  not  clammy, 
scarlet,  pink,  white,  striped,  variegated,  red,  purple:, 
&c,,  disposed  in  terminal  clustered  racemes,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than 
the  divisions.   Teeth  of  calyx  short,  rather  rounded. 


A.|x  n 

li  tricolor. 

The  naked-4ovrered 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


erica'cem,     j^uodode'ndron. 


IHl 


Stameos  nmch  exserted.  /Do«V  JV/«//.,  in,  p.  847.)  A  deciduous  «hrtib,  a 
native  of  North  America,  from  C^inada  to  Georgia,  on  the  sides  of  hilln; 
where  it  grows  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  hi;;h, flowering  iVom  April  to  June.  In- 
troduced in  1734.  It  ts  the  parent  of  nunierou^t  varieties,  aod|  in  con>* 
junction  with  the  preceding  species*  of  numerous  hybrids. 
yttrietics  and  Jlt^hrvU. 

A  R.  I?.  J  cocrinrum  D.  I>on;  Azalea  n.  coccfnea  5SiNjr,  Bot,  Mag..  1. 180.  $ 
has  the  flowers  scarlet,  and  the  leaves  lanceolate.  It  ib  a  native  of 
Georgia^  near  Savannah. 

•  R.  H.  2  rutitam  D.  Don;    A.  n.  rtitilans  Ait.  Httrt.  Kew.^  p.  319. ;  A. 

j^ericlymendldes  rutilans  Pursh  Fi.  Anier.Scfji.fi.\>.  152. — The  How- 

ers  are  deep  red.     Calyxes  minute. 
tt  R.  «.  3  c6meum  D.  Don ;   A.  n.  carnea  Ait.<,  1.  c,  Ker  Sot.  Heg.^  t, 

120. ;  A.  />.  c&mea  Purth^  1.  c. — The  corollas  are  pale  red,  having  the 

tube  red  at  the  ba^^c,  and  the  calyx  folioceous. 
A  R,  n.  4  6tbuiH  D.  Don  ;  A.  n.  dlba  Alt,^  1.  c. ;  A.  p,  &lbu  Pnrth  ;  has  the 

flowers  white,  and  the  cnlyx  middle-sis^ed. 
A  R.  it.  5  pftpUiunaiyvm  D,  Don,  A.  p.  papilionacea  Purxh,  has  reddish 

flowent,  with  the  lower  segment  white,  ami  the  culyx  foliiiceniie. 

•  R.  n.  0  partltum  D.  Don,  A.  p.  partita  Purih. — The  flowers  ure  pale 

red,  5-()arted,  even  to  the  base. 

A  R.  w,  7  jKiti/dnrlrum  D.  Don  i  A,  p.  polynndra  Pitrjih,  [,  c;  has  flowers 
ofa  roaecolour,  short.  Stamens  10 — 20,  It  ia  found  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

■  R.  n.  8  Govenmnum  D.  Don  in 
Brit.  Fl.-Gnrd.,  iii.  t.  2t>3.,  and 
oiir  /iff.  044.,  has  the  branches 
tonicnto»cly  downy.  Leaves 
e>'ergTeen  or  deciduous,  oblonp, 
acute,  downy  while  young,  but 
glabrous  in  the  adult  state,  and 
recurved  at  the  apex.  Tube  of 
corolla  a  Uttl%  shorter  than  the 
segments.  Flowers  delicate 
light  purple, diapoaed  in  terminal 
racemose  corymbs.  It  is  a  hjr- 
brid  raised  from  the  seed  of  A* 
nudiflora  impregnated  by  the 
[lollen  of  a  hybrid  raised  be- 
tween R.  ponticum  and  /?.  cittawbienKe.  Thi^  variety  Mr.  0 ,  Don 
convidcrs  on  proving  **  clearly  that  /Rhododendron  and  Azalea  are 
not  generioilly  distinct ;"  {Don*  Mdi.,  iii.  p.'^87.)  which  we  l>elieve 
to  be  the  eat»e,  according  to  the  caiion»  ftir  dixtinguishmg  genera,  at 

Credent  in  u*e  among  botanists;  but,  aa  bi-forc  observed,  we  have 
ept  the  genus  A/Alca  distinct,  for  the  hwkc  of  ex]}edicncy,  inde- 
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pendently  altogether  of  our  own  pri< 

to  be  established  on  a  totality  of  i  i 

taking  merely  the  form  and  orguni^iimxi  •> 

cation, 
a  R.  It.  f)  ruhrutrt   Lodd.  U»'    <  "''    •     •!     ^':"  »H- 
a  R.  n.  {(teximium  D.  Doti 

COCCflT'ni"   niMiiis,  to 

been  r 

with  /.  ■     ,  ■     '  .  '    '. ',_,    -  '  '  !  ■•'-  '■'-    ^  .^ 

flowers. 

The  varictiea  und  hybrids  aligned  U)  A.  DudlflAim  10  Loddtgea^  Catdugtut 
for  1830  are  the  following  :  — 

4r  4 


that  genera  ought 
ind  properties;  not 
liie  parttt  of  fructifi- 

♦'■^•^f  »•«»  red. 

'(  /{.  nudiflorum 
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4  talftndA. 

£  CM  nil  in  I  kn^ 
7  CobiirK^.]. 

V  ctiiutdcua. 
JO  iTl^pa. 
It  ciiioula. 
IS  aucohir. 

15  fkatigliitM. 
14  (I6fp  itl?  no, 
13  lldridiL 

16  tifMm, 

17  gnRMUflbn, 
ISInakrM. 

19  li»c*rnftU. 
90  mkrabUk 
Si  nuNit&jkA. 
m  octirolciica. 


A.  IV  8:1  (i*ltMA. 


'<  purport*. 

I  ruWrrima. 
.  nibi!CCiiHl& 
I  riitwA. 
t  ritfa. 

rhkUUn*. 
;  *i?r«'HtiiA. 

«uinin«a. 

I  tricolor. 

I  VAflA. 


^"^^ 
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•  18. /iT.  urcoLOR  G.  Don,  (A.  («.)  •fcotoe /»■«*.)  The  two-coloured: 

Azalea. 

W^ii/^ffWw*.    Oon'i  MllL,  A  a  817.  

S^moa^ma.  AxikIcA  btcolor  PurtA  /ST.  Jmcr.  Sept.,  L  p.  153.  i  AiAJm  nudlifl&ra  w,  tafeolor  Ji. 
Uort.  Knti.,  J.  p.  319.,  Trnu  /;*«•/.,«. 

5/J<^r.  f'^oj'.,  <!}"r.  Leaves  oblong,  clothed  on  both  surfaces  with  fine  hoary 
pubescence,  not  bristly  on  the  nerve.  Flowers  situiU,  not  claxiiniy,  naked. 
Tube  of  coroUu  hjirtlly  longer  than  the  segineots.  Calyxes  >  ery  short ; 
Juiving  one  of  the  segments  linear,  lujil  ^  times  lon^T  thun  the  rest.  Fn»> 
inents  exserled,  Branchlels  hispid.  {Dord  MUJ.,  iii,  p.  848.)  The  flowers, 
which  are  slender,  and  hinidler  than  tho-sc  of  most  of  the  species,  are  of  u  fale 
rose  colour,  or  nearly  white,  with  a  deep-red-colouretl  tube.  The  pUitt  is  a 
native  of  Ciirolinu  and  Georgia,  on  barren  sandy  hills ;  where  it  forms  m 
shrub  growing  from  3  fl.  to  4  it.  high,  iind  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1734,  and  is  frequent  m  British  gardens ;  though  it  does  not 
uj>pcar  to  ua  Co  deserve  to  be  comiidered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  x-si- 
riety  of  Ji.  nudiflorum. 

•    19.  i?.  CALBNDULA^CBVU    TotT.    [A.  [yrckvmWLLCtA  MicAt,)    The  MajTgold- 

flimered  Azalea. 

Jdtntification.    Torr,  F1  Un.  St,  p,  140- ;  Ftori'i  Mill.  3.  p.  847- 

l^mrnjfmrt.    AWem  cik'nduHicea  ytiehr.  Fl.  Bor.  Jmer-t  I.  p.  1SA»  LodJ.  Bot,  OiA..t«  UM.»  A.tttt^ 

iiiflOrA  vitr,  cocrincA  A$t.  Hart  K^w.,  3lH. 
Engnti'htgt.    B«H.   Mag,  t.  17^.;   Lud±  Bo(.  C«b.|  t  l:^k;   Bot  Tteg., 

t,  Hir*.  ;  «itd  our^.  9i& 

Spec,  t'ftur.y  J^c.  Leaves  oblong,  pubescent  on  both  sur- 
faces, but  afterwards  hairy.  Flowers  large,  not  clammv* 
rather  naked.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblong.  Tube  of  corolla 
hairy,  shorter  than  the  segments.  {Di>ni  ^1/?//.,  iii.  p. 
847.)  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carohna ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
from  2  ft.  lo  6  ft.  high,  and  producing  it*  yellow,  r^d^ 
orange-coloured,  or  copf)cr-coloured  flowers  from  May 
till  June;  which,  according  to  Purs h,  is  without  ex- 
ception, the  band&onicst  shrub  in  North  America, 

Varieties. 

M  R.  c.  2  Mortari  Swt,  FL-Gard.^  2d  s.,  10.,  is  a  hybrid  between  /?.  ca 
dulaceum  and  one  of  the  red  varieties  of  B.  nudiflorum^  of  w  bid) 
there  are  two  aubvarieties ;  one  with  a  flesh-coloured  coroUii,  havm^ 
the  upper  segment  orange-coloured,  edged  with  flesh-colour,  callea 
/?.  Morterii  c^rneum ;  and  another,  called  R.  Mort^"  var,  prs'stans, 
with  pale  copper-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  blush. 

•  R,  r.  3  fuJgiiium  Hook.,  A.  c,  fulgida  Hoii,^  has  the  corollas  of  an 
ormige-red  colour,  with  bright  green  leaves,  which  spread  out  Hc- 
neath  the  corymbs  of  flowers,  and  form  a  rich  background  lo  tbcm. 
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m  20.  R.  cane'scens  G.  Don.  (A.  (n.)  canb'icbns  MicM*.)  The  canescent  Azalea. 

Identification.    Don's  Mill.,  3.  a  848. 

Summprng.    As^lca  can^scent  iiichx.  ft  Bar.  Amtr.^  1.  p.  150.,  WaU.  Dend.  Brit.,  1. 116. 

EngraviHg.    WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t  Uti. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  downy  above,  and  tomentose  beneath, 
notbristlyon  the  middle  nerve.  Flowers  not  clammv,  nearly  naked.  Tube 
of  corolla  hardly  shorter  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  very  short, 
rounded,  obtuse.  Stamens  hardly  exserted.  (Don*s  MiU.y  iii.  p.  848.)  A 
native  of  Lower  Carolina,  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  of  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Cacapoon  Sprhigs,  near  Winchester ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  rose-coloured  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  cultivated  in  several  of  the  Lon- 
don nurseries. 
A  21.  R,  visco^suu  Torr,  (A.  vibcoha  l.)   The  clammy^o«vr^<f  Azalea. 

Jdemtificaiion.    Torr.,  L  c. ;  Don't  MiU.,  5.  p.  847. 

Symmynu.    Aiilea  v-uci>M  Un.  Sp.,  214.,  Pluk.  Atm.t  106L  t  161.  L  4.,  Catesb.  Car.,  1. 1  97. 

Engraving.    Oury^.  947. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc,  Leaves  oblon^-obovate,  acute,  smooth  and  green  on  both 
surfaces,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly.  Flowers  pro- 
duced in  terminal  clusters,  and  clammy,  leafy,  and  hairy.  Tube  947 
of  corolla  as  long  as  the  s^ments.  Teeth  of  the  calvx  short, 
rounded.  Stamens  hardly  longer  than  the  corolla.  There  are 
a  great  many  varieties  of  this  sjiecies  (see  Loud.  Hort.  Brit.f  p. 
66.),  varj-ing  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  otherwise. 
(Don*s  Miti.f  iii.  p.  847.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Georgia,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Introduced  in  1734,  and,  like  the 
preceding  sort,  tlie  parent  of  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids. 

Varieties. 
A  K.  V.  2  omdtum  Swt.  Fl.-Oard.,  2d  s.,  t.  137.,  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  the 
seed  of  R,  viscosum  (i  rubcscens,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  i?hodo- 
dendron  p6nticum. 
The  varieties  and  hybrids,  in  Loddiges's  Catalogue  for  1836,  of  A.  viscosa 
are  as  follows:  — 


A.   Varieties, 

A.  V.  S  ilba 

A.  ▼.  5  penicillita. 

A.V.8  variegita. 

3  criipa. 
4deaRi4ta. 

6  pr»*cox. 

9  vittftta. 

7  pubiaccnf. 

10  violc  oddre 

B.  Ui/britUe  altaclcrenses.     Hybrids  raised  at  High  C/ere. 

11  amff'na. 

SO  euda'mon. 

S8  ochrolcbci. 

12  actinkta. 

SI  eaprepe.. 

89poikila. 

13  aurtrae. 

S8  Uovdnto. 

30  p6ntica  Howard. 

U  ba«ihua. 

M  Hertwrtidatf. 

Wxapla. 

15  cakidindron. 

24  imperttrix. 

31  pulcb6Ua. 

](>  caluc<Sryphe. 
17  Carttmio. 

35  Inclyta. 
S6/a>minod6ra. 

32  regklia 

38  ragwia. 

18  chari^Ma. 

27  l^pida. 

34  Uijrnifltea. 

ly  cocclnea  ndbllU. 

C.  H^brida:  be/gicce.    Hybrids  raised  in 

Bel^um. 

35  Agate. 

40  cibcea. 

56  FerT6cki/. 

56  ilbo  plina 

RlobdM. 

59  flamboyantc. 

in  amikbilU. 

50  cru^nta- 

60  r6lgida. 

38  amarinUna. 

51  cCiprea. 

61  Wlva. 

ao  amcrnlMima. 

&lba. 

62  glbrU  m&DdL 

40irdena. 

^lecaniL 

Dl&XiUU. 

41  torcrubeni. 

exlmia. 

minor. 

4S  aurinUa  mixima. 

globbM. 

63  Guli^hniu  prlmuc. 

4.3  Uaodlna. 

rtbra. 

64  hfbrida  coccsrera. 

44  calcnduttcea  globdM. 
inilgnla. 

■pl^ndcni. 
5Sdccorku. 

coec<n<«. 
nlvea. 

n6vl 

63  d«cui  horttrum. 

65  incarnikU  mixinuL 

•up^rtM. 

54  dulcMo. 

rtbra. 

iScardoD. 

fi6el<cU. 

66MPUU. 

46  coccinea  mi&lma. 

m&xiina. 

67  l&tea  niUcdmU. 

•pecttMa. 

rtibra. 

68  magnffica. 

47  conrlnna. 

56  elegMittMiiiia. 

69  marftima  incarnau. 

48  cur6(cana. 

57  uquUlta. 

TOminl&ta. 
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71  mintUiA. 

7«  ntluM  tfibraphuia. 

73  iQiiiiitft. 

74  Mort^ru. 

IS  nh  plot  AHra 

76  ndbilic 

77  iiArliM  antill£Kent> 

78  noridtbi. 

79  AptlnuL 

HO  nnrikte  pAllida. 

81  pIcturiU 

8S  pdnlicii  globftu. 
KonLnk, 
tricolor  Tar. 
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85  punieea. 

tn  Ttgin*  Wl^c*. 
88  mtan  Ultima. 
H9  riKida  incarn&U, 
U)  rubditJL 
91  litbra  aurintla. 

fAlra. 
Sfi  ruUricita. 
as  aaiifutnoa. 
M  Sat&rQf. 
95  MnrAt*. 


87    . 

M  aiiiliodetw. 

f8apl«iKtUUL 

lOU  tulphikre^ 

woirc 

too  trii'.mi^hAfM. 

105  vftiuctA. 

106  TcnuaUannuk. 
VfJ  Tcrsieolor 


^  ?2.  ff.  glal'ciu  G.  Don.  (A, (f.}(n^ti^cA  iHtr^)  The  glBucoa»4<iatiail  Aicalca, 

Mentificat^n,     Uon'i  Mill ,  S.  p.  8««. 

Sgium^mn.      Ax41m  itlsfin  P<m-<A  fV.  ^ntrr.  &-pX.,  I.  p.  154.,  Lam  /U.,  t  «&,  IT^Ik.  DnM.  Ai«l. 
L  &.  i  Aayea  i^IjcIm  var.  nonbiknda  J(/.  /for/.  Ann..  1.  p.  JIS. 

5^r  €%/Tr.,  (J-r,     Branchlets  hispid.     Leaves  oblanceolate,  n-r  *-   r' :brous  on 
both  surfaces,  glaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  nmn^Mns,  I  -  midrib 

bristly.     Flowers  very  clamnn,  leafy.     Tube  of  corolla  t,..v  ■'— than 

the  segments.     Calyx  very  short.     Filaments  about  eijual  in  ibc 

Begments  of  the  corolla.  (2)fw*«  il/i//.,  iii.  p.  848, )     The  shru:  riVr 

than  any  of  the  other  North  Aineriean  species  of  Aiiilea;  und  it  [ir.  ui  . 
its  fragrant  white  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Nuliall  considers  thi--  a> 
only  a  variety  of  B,  viKCoeum.  differing  in  nothing  but  in  the  under  &urfac«  of 
the  leaves  being  glaucous;  in  which  opinion  we  concur*  It  is  o  nauve  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  in  swanips  of  a  clayey 
soil ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  about  2  ft.  highland  flowering  io  June 
and  July.     Introduced  in  1734,  and  cotiunoQ  in  gardens. 

m  23.  R.  iifsPiDiM  Torr,  (A.  (v.) ui'wioa  pMr$h,    The  hispid  Aialca. 

IdttifltMtim.    Ton.  TV  Un.  St.,  n.  14a  ;  IMn's  MilL,  3.  p.  847. 

S^mmfmet.    AiAIra  blipkia  PmrA  Ft,  Amer.  Sept.,  I.  t>>  l^,    WHti.  DoA  JMt,  L  &  -,  A«ilea 

vltcfMa  »ar.  gla6ca  AH.  Hort.  Am-,,  1.  p  319.  ? 
EtqiravAiga.    Ilend,  Brit,  L  (»  ;  and  omjlg.  948. 

Spec.  Char,f  4t.  Branches  straight,  very  hispid.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  hiapid 
(ihore,  and  smooth  beneath,  glaucous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  oa  the 
margins,  having  the  nerves  bristly  l[>eneflth.  Flowers 
very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  wide,  scarcely 
longer  tlinn  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calyx  oblong, 
rounded.  Filaments  exscrted.  (Dons  AfUL,  iii.  p.  487.) 
The  flowers  arc  white,  with  a  red  border,  and  a  tinge 
of  red  on  the  tube,  which  makes  thera  appear  to  be  of 
a  rose  colour  before  expansion  ;  and  they  have  some- 
times 10  stamens.  This  sort  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  hardy  azaleas  by  its  blui-^h  appearance. 
It  is  found  wild  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Blue  ^ 

Mountains;  where  it  grows  from  10ft.  to  lift,  high,  948 

and  Jlowers  in  July  and  August.     It  was  Introduced  in  1734,  and  b  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections. 

A  24.  R*  ni'tiDum   Torr.  (A.  nKttda  Pmth.)  The  glossy-Araivrf  Azalea. 

IdnUOeaiiim.    Torr.,  L  c.  ;  Don*f  MUl,  3.  p.  B«7. 

j^MM^wc    AdJIca  nltid*  Punk  Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  h  ^  1531,  Ktr  Bot   lUg., 

Eiigrmttingi.    BoL  Beg.,  t.  414.  i  and  out  fig.  949. 

Spec,  Char, ^S^c,     Branches  smoothish.     Leaves  oblancco- 

late,  rather  mucronate,  coriaceous,  smootli    on   l>oth 

surfaces,  shining  above,  having  the  nerve  bristly  beneathj, 

with  revolutc  ciliated  margins.    Flowers  clammy,  leafy. 

Tutie  of  corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  segments.    Calyx 

very  short.  Filaments  exserted.  (DorCs  MUL^  iii.  p.  847.) 

The  flowers  tire  white,  tince<l  with  red  ;  an«l  the  leaves 

dark  yreen  and  shining.    They  are  also  smaller  than     ^^^ 

those  of  any  other  harJy  species  of  Azalea.     The  plan 
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is  a  native  of  Kortfi  America,  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  and  is  found  in 
deep  moBsy  swamps  on  the  mountains.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from  2  ft.  to 
4  l>.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  in  181:^,  and 
In  cultivation  in  British  nurseries. 


tt  S6.  R,  BPECio'stJH  G.  Don.  (A.  iroao'tiA  HWd.)    The  showy  Axalea» 


Don'*  Mill.,  3.  p.  84fL 

iprci^iu  HOId.  Emmm.,  p.  KL,  Wittt.  Dmd.  Srit.,  t.  llfi. ; 
BoL  Cab.,  t.  6:24. 


Aulleo  I 
A.  oboelnea  Lodd. 
mgrtnimgM.    Bot.  C«L,  t  (2^4. ;  Deed.  Brit,  LJ16. 


mud  our  Jig,  gSO. 

Spec.  Char.^Sfc.  Branches  hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ciliated, 
acute  at  both  ends.  Calyx  pubescent.  Corolla  silky,  with 
obtuse,  ciliated,  lanceolate,  undulated  segments,  ^^tamen^ 
exscrtcd.  (Don's  AfUJ.,  uL  p.  8+8.)  We  ore  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  this,  and  several  other  sorts,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  modern  writers,  we 
huve  treated  as  species,  are  only  varieties  ;  in  chort,  it  would  not  surprise 
us,  if  ultimately  it  should  turn  out  that  there  waa  onJy  one  hpccies  of  AziUea 
indigenous  to  North  America,  and  one  Bpccies  to  Asia. 

■  26.  R.  ARBORB^scBNS  7\>rr.  (A.  ^KBiiKtfitcMn  i^Tfh.)  The  arboreacent  Azalea, 

Idemtyicattam.    Toir.,  1.  c.  i  Don'*  MUL.  a  p.  M7. 

Sgrnm^HUM.    Aiilc*  «tioc4*onM  Fw$k  Pi,  Amier.  Sept.,  1.  jk  153.  t  A.  •iborts  Barl,  CW. 

Sprc,  Char.t  Sf^c.  Leavra  obovate,  rather  obtuse,  smooth  on  Iwth  surfaces, 
glaucouB  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  marjHns,  having  the  midrib  almost  smooth 
Flowera  not  cUimmy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segments. 
Calyx  leafy,  with  the  secruents  oblong  and  acute.  Filaiiienta  exsertcd. 
(Don't  Mui.j  ill.  p.  847,)  Pursh,  writing  of  this  species,  in  1 8 1 4,  says,  "  This 
beautiful  speciea  has,  to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introducecl  into  the 
pinlens.  I  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  c[arden  ot  Mr. 
Joltn  Bartram,  near  Philudelphia,  whose  father  introduced  tt  many  years 
ago.  It  risoi  from  10ft.  to  15 ft.  high;  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage. 
Mid  large,  abundant,  rose-coloured  ilowers,  the  finest  ornatiierital  shrub 
I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  pubeflcent  as  those  of  the  otlier 
species.  The  scales  of  the  flower  buds  are  large,  ydlowii^h  brown,  and 
surrounded  with  a  fringed  white  border."  (Purth  Ft.  Amrr.  Strpt,^  i.  p.  153.) 
It  wa^  introduced  in  1818;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrv.  Loddigca's; 
but  it  is  not  frequent  in  collections. 

J  V.    BJiodbra  D*  Don. 

OtHmtltn.    From  rkodon,  a  row ;  In  irfermoe  to  the  colour  of  tht  lowen. 

Sect.  Char,  Limb  of  calyx  .5-toothcd.  Corolla  hilahiute :  upper  Up  bnoatf* 
est,  and  2 — 3-clcf^  j  lower  one  bidentate.  Stamens  10.  C-ajisule  6-i*elled, 
^valved.     Leaves  deciduous.  (DomU  Afi7/<^  iii.  p.848.) 

^  27.  R.  Rhovo'ua  G,  Don  (Anoova*  cakaos'ksii  X.)  The  Canada  Rhodora. 

FJtntlflcaUpm.     Don't  MUL,  1  pi  Ml 

^mommmr,     AfafMl^^rA  f^nvl^niU  Un.  S^,  ML,  VMHt.  Stirp,  Xpf.,  I  pi  lU.  t  «U  Lum  Hi, 

Bmgrmfimt^    L'H«riL  ^ly.  Nov,  1.  Lf^,  Um,   lUwi.,  i,  ^}Gi ;    Hot  K«(|^  t  171  (  And  our 

Spec.  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  pubescent  and  glaucous  ben(»th. 
Flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  or  racemuoe  umbels;  and  pale  purple,  protruded 
before  the  leave*.  (Dtm's  MM.,  iii.  |^n  84^.)  A  native  of  iamuJa,  New- 
foundland, ami  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  EVnnsyUanta,  in  bogs. 
hA  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  2  ft.  hich,  and  flowering  in  Atiril  and 
May.  Introduced  in  1767,  nn<\  frequent  in  collections,  when;  it  is  highly 
iri/ed  for  its  early  flowering  and  l>eauty.  Plants  of  this  s|H*cies,  in  the 
kittsh  nurseries,  are  U.  each  ;  at  BolUyllcr^  3 francs^  at  Nc*w  York»?. 
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AnDORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM, 


PART  III. 


App.  i.     Half-hat tfy  Species  qfWtododindran  {and  Azalea). 


^  t.  Bodrain. 

Thv  oaxar  tA  R  arMfcum  In  K«ii«l. 
Ckar^  ♦<■     Umb  oT  oily*  S-M»fJ-    Coroll*  camjMituUtc. 


Evuniii  tTim»  lutJvM  of  te 


A.  Sfrntiti  tdrtttdjf  iiUroduced  into  Britigft  Gm-drHs» 
f  tH.  R.  ARBO^REUM  Smith.    The  tcdrlft-Jlowerrti  Tree  Rhododendron. 

litfHtifimtkm.  Smtth  l-biaC  Bo<.,  I-  &  :  Hook.  Exot  «.»  15B.  i  lJ«i*»  MilU,  a  p.  »*4. 
}iumitm*iwtUL.     R.  xvurvuveum  Hamiit.  MBS.       _        _ 


Symom^rme- 


Smith  Kxot.  BoL,  t.  6, 4  Undl.  BoC  Rtg.,  t.80K>i  MmI  cnrjig.  V&L 

Sprc.  Chttr.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate^  acute,  ftilvery  benc&th.  taprring  to  the 
Imihc  Pctluncles  and  calvxea  woolly.  Segments  of  cor«>lla  S-lobed«  wicb 
crt-nuloted  curled  mar- 
gins. Cflpsulcs  10-ccllcd, 
toincntose.  Lcuves  4 — 6 
in.  long.  Flowers  lar]ge, 
scarlet,  dotted  with  bliick 
on  the  upper  lip  inside, 
dispoHcd  in  dense  heu4l8.r 
Stip-iH"  ciipitute,  erenn- 
latetl.    (Dou**  Mill.,   iii. 

n.  814.)    A   tree,   :sfO  ft.  ^^mm^' 

high,  very  showy  when  in  ^^^9^7^  '^^^V 

blossurn ;  a  niitivc  of  Ne- 
pal, on  the  nKunitainH  at 
>i'aniinhetty,  where  it  Is 
called    booram     by     the      ^^  951 

natives.     It  was  intro^ 

duced  in  IH17,  and  flowers,  in  consenfatories,  in  April  and  Mny*  Plants 
in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  sown  there  in  1 8^ I ,  »rf  now ,  in  1830,  18 ft. 
hijih,  with  trunks  H  in.  in  diameter :  they  grow  in  pots  l?  \\,  in  dininelcr, 
and  flower  abundantly  every  jear,  or  every  other  year.  The^e  Aowfrs 
aeerete  honey  to  such  an  extent,  that,  wheJi  the  nhmt  is  &hakcn«  it  fnlb 
from  them  like  large  drops  of  rain ;  and  Mr,  Knignt  informed  ns  th»t  he 
believed  each  head  oi  flowers  wouhl  yield  from  n  teus[><>oufuJ  to  a  dr-A^m- 
spoonful  at  a  time.  After  being  exhuunted,  a  fresh  supply  is  secreCrd  ;  ao 
tliat  the  quantity  that  one  hciid  might  produce,  if  the  tree  were  frequcatljr 
Khakcu,  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  flowers. 
yarictics  and  Jfyhruit. 

1  l\.  «.  I  nangmneum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  8nO.«  has  the  corollas  blood' 
coloured,  and  may  be  conmdered  as  the  apecies.  Thoae  apokcn  of 
above  are  of  this  kind. 
1  R.  rt.  5i  Toseum  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard,,  ^d  scr.  t.  389.,  Bot  Krg.,  t» 
l2*4tt ,  haJi  roBy-coloiired  corollas.  This  variety  was  mised  by  Mr, 
iStnitht  at  Combe  House,  in  1819,  from  Ne{>al  seeds,  and  the  pUuiti 
flowered  when  they  were  not  more  than  if  d.  high.  According  to 
Dr.  Wallich,  R.  a.  r6£eum  occurs  with  R.  a.  nfveum  on  the  muuiK 
tain  of  Sheopore,  at  an  elevation  of  10,iXH)  ft.  above  the  U-vcl  of 
the  sea.  It  ls  likely,  therefore,  to  be  le&s  tender  than  /I.  arboreum 
sanguint'um,  which  is  found  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  and  it  may 
ulttnmiely  prove  to  be  quite  hordv.  There  are  plants  of  this  aort 
at  Mr.  Knight's  and  Messrs.  Loddiges^s. 
t  W.  «.  3  nn^nn  Swt, ;  R.  album  Hamiit.  AfSS.,  Swt,  Fl.-Gord.^  t.  14«^ 
/>o«'«  ^/i//'.,  iii.  p.  844.;  /i*.  arboreum  floribus  uheis  />.  l>om  Prvd, 
Fl,  Xrp.,p.  154. ;  R.  arb6reuni  album  IVal/.  iV.  Atint.  Rirr^  iu  u  123,; 
has  while  flowers  spotted  with  purple  on  the  in>per  lip.  Dr.  Lifidlry, 
speaking  of  Uvi«  variety,  says,  "  Never  did  we  behold   any   fio«er 
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more  perfectly  lovely  than  this.  Its  IcavcR,  o(  the  richest  and 
deepest  grct-n,  mcUowed  Uy  the  warm  tone  of  their  uiidt'r  surface  j 
it*  forge  clusters  of  bell-shaped  flowers,  hanging  loosely,  yet  com- 
pactly, by  their  slender  htalks;  and  the  half-transparent  snowy 
corollas;  form  togetlier  an  effect  which  few  objects  cuuld  rivals  and 
none  surpass."  (j0o/.  Jieg.^  July,  1834.)  This  variety'  and  R.  a. 
riseum,  as  already  reinftrked,  arc  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  they  urc 
confined  to  the  single  mountidn  of  Sheopore :  Jf.  a,  nisi-um  is 
there  by  far  the  most  common  variety.  He  aays,  **  They  attain  the 
size  of  very  large  fore«t  trees,  and  are  noble  objects  at  nil  times. 
They  blossom  simultaneously  in  April,  in  which  state  their  be;mty 
8urpaHse!»  description,  the  ample  crow  n  of  the  trees  bein^  entirdy 
covered  with  bunches  of  large  and  elegant  blossoms."  The  conunon 
red-tlowcred,  or  parent,  species  {R,  a.  sangiifneuni)  h  also  found  on 
Sheopore ;  but  it  is  less  frequent  there  than  in  hiwcr  9itnarions« 
where  it  bloRHoms  a  month  earlier  than  the  varieties.  Thehardinc»« 
of  the  varieties  of  any  species  being  proved,  uflbrds  a  preMutiiption 
that  the  species  itself  is  only  acciijentally  tender,  and  that,  afler 
Home  generations,  it  may  bee<nne  hardy. 

$  R.  /I.  4  einnnmomruni ;  H.  rinnatnomenm  iValf,  Cnt„  No.  7<J0.,and  DonV 
Aftlt,^  ill.  p.  ,^84. ;  has  the  leaves  clothed  with  an  intense  rusty  lo- 
mentum  beneath ;  and  corollas  like  those  of  R,  a.  ntvetim,  but  not 
of  so  clear  a  white,  and  gipotted  with  brown  iuftfcail  of  purple.  It 
was  introduced  from  Nepal  '\n  1817,  and  flowered  for  the  firel  lioie 
in  the  (•helsca  Botanic  Garden  in  I8.'i2. 

t  R,  a.  5  veiuhhivi  D.Don,  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  May,  188.5,  2tl  §er.,  t.  885., 
is  a  hybrid,  and  an  exceedingly  showy  and  interesting  plant.  It 
wu«.  raised  by  Mr. Wm.JSmith,  vfi>^  ^-I        yr"^ 

nurseryman,  Norbiton  Com-  MB^i' hi^Btr'^i^S^ 

mon,  near  Kingston.  Surrey,  ^,«54r'-»i  ^**n>l^^' 

from  seeds  of  R.  caucAsicum, 
that  had  been    fertilised  by 
the  pollen  of  R.  arboreum, 
and  appears  hardier  than  the      \:?5fV    I 
^|»ecie8. 

nth,  r  r,Tri>tU»  ,i»J  hahrtih  ,^t  TL  »i rfhifrrytH 


llbn.=  ..  ,. 


03:i 


■•    >*^A.   1.  l^y*]  vhowlnt  UoMMU  buda  ferlll* 

lo»l. 


8»,  R.  CAMPA.M  LATi «  IJ.  Don,    The  bdl-«(hapC;/iff»tf»mY/  Hhododcndron. 

I.     D.  I>on  in  Wcm.  M*Tn  .  1.  i.  *to  j  iVod    Fl  Neji.  p  IBS.  ;  t\Mi\  Mill ,  3.  u  M4. 
Locld.  Mot.  tBij..  t  |«H4  i  Swi  n  .rtard  ,  Sd  «.,  t  V4J. .  ind  >)*tt /If.  V»:k 

\^Spce,Cftar.,Sri\  Leaver  elliptic-oblong,  nuieronate,  ru»ty  beneath,  rather 
cordate  at  the  base.  Segincnts  of  corolla  flat,  eniarginate.  Ovarium 
6-cellcd,  glabrous.  Under  f;urfncc»  o(  leaves  clothtvl  with  fine  scaly  pu- 
bencence,  at  first  of  a  purplish  hue,  then  changing  to  nearly  white, 
and  afterwards  to  a  deep  ferrugiuous  brown.  Flowers  copious,  disp^twd 
in  corymbose  cluMcrs,  Pedicels  glabrous.  Brueteaa  fringe«l.  Corollas 
\^^^f  P*J<^  pink,  changing  to  white,  having  the  upper  lip  mru-ked  with 
irr«^W  puqile  npots.  rilninents  bearfied  at  the  base.  This  •spccica 
flUt|MMCA  nil  others  in  the  si/c  of  it»  flowcf*,  except  one  found  in  Jatva  by 
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Dr.  Uorefidd  {DonW  MHI,,  m.  p,SH.) 
A  fthrub,  growing  to  the  hdgUt  offtacn 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  native  of  Nepu,  on  Oos- 
fiUBtbao,  a  high  mouotadn  to  the  north 
of  the  valley.  It  was  raised  in  iStJ.  by 
Measra.  Loddigest  irom  seeds  received  from 
Dr.  Wallieh,  and  flowers  in  April.  Thh 
species  teems  much  leas  tender  than  aoy  of 
tne  others  yet  received  from  the  Himalaras; 
and,  plants  having  «tood  out  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  LoJdiges  for  several  winters 
without  protection^  and  without  having  r^ 
edved  any  injury^  it  may  be  coasidcred  aa 
▼wry  nearly  hardy. 

f  ft  terMtaM  Wall,  !>»■•  lfi]L,a  ikSM.  ljmfm<Mai^iMnimA^M^tnm,t 
wtbiwf «h  tafMBlh.  CalyciMMfiB»iil«dlUtail,mialiTttiaiH.  i>nniim  M^oMS,  i 
fwoln  and  midrib  ttt  leava  bnttly.  FUAftciila  gtebraias  toatklcHu  hmwtaum 
dark  rrd,  «rit1>  bm^  raimd«d,  clarcn  mmmemlm,  OtmIiib  Ibidtlr  1 
Ji  tn»,  a  oafthre  ef  NcpiiL  Intrnliiced  is  IBOO  «r  ta<atc  aod  dT  ^ 
l^oddifBi'a,  and  ta  «aaM  outer  nuncrksL 

•  ■.  MiMiMHi LvM.  Cat,  and  R.  jMr^eftiiN  Lodd  Cat .  ifipear to  b«  rairietia 
<or  A:  Mwcuoi ;  hut  ttau  th«  planu  in  tbc  EUdine;  oolleetkin  bnii(  ^ull, 
mA  Vt  haring  yet  flowered,  it  U  dUBcult  to  aajr  wiUi  oenai&t;  what  th«y  are. 

B.  Species  not  jfet  imirodueed, 

m  a.>bniiaaMBi  WaU.  PL  Rar.  Aaiat,  3.  p.  3.  L  807..  DotiV  MilL, ».  p>ga6L,lMB 
Ibc  laavta  lanoanbte,  attranMtod  at  the  liaa*,  beacc  with  nuty  doU  bcmalh,  and 
tfic  flowcn  about  tb«  lia*  ef  Iboae  of  A.  p6nticum,  white,  mllbaed  wHfc  red. 
]t  if  a  ihroh. «  Dttivp  of  Hc|ial»  which  k  not  yet  introdtieed. 

m  a  linfari/bliun,  V^f,  Don'*  MilU  3.  p^ftMu,  has  Dowr  ooriaocoiM  \mnK 
•rid  (man  flower*  in  corymb*.  It  ti  a  native  of  che  Sut  Indtet;  but  vary  IMdC 
li  Imown  reapcctuif  it,  and  it  may  probably  belaQ(  to  aoaM  other  ■aPitft^ 


fl5i 


-}lltna(twiwnyYiiM.leL 


^  ii.  Po/^oR^Ni^lini. 
DrrrfMMM.  Fwi  p^im,  a  beaid, and  awrkii,a  flew 
dML  OtaK.    LiiBb  of  ealfx  abof^  &kil»d.    OonOs  adwB^Slrapcd.  with  a 

erBikdrtad  tube,  and  a  apnadlnf  tiiab.     StaBieai  5,  endoaed.     OvariiOD 

l^oaPad.    Bfctsreen.    Leara  corlaccouc 

m  90j  R,  antbopo'gom  D.  Don.    The  bearded-flowered 
Rhododendron. 

t^MUhmmn     D.  l>an  In  Mfm.  WatiL  Soc.,  &  p.  «&  j  Don**  MilL,  S.  plSH 

^ymwyiiag.    A  aromitkuni  H'A/t  CM. 

Kngrniitgt.     Roylr  IlliiA.,  t  64.  C  i.  }  and  ourjfjr.  964, 

Hfwc.  Ckar.,  ^e.  Brmnrhlrti  downy.  Lenvn  oral,  nuty  beoeath  from  Jnidatad 
Comcotum.  CoroUaa  with  a  woolly  throat  Shrub  much  branched.  Leavet 
ending  In  a  reScied  mucro.  nalutt  above  Flower*  glomerate,  niipharHOolottrcd.  Fadiecia  riicvt, 
Inidotad,  and  roainouiL  Calycine  wgmentA  rounded  at  the  apex,  with  TiUooa  matf^iM.  a^waCa 
oreonilla  rouildlah,  with  undulated  curled  margina.  FilameiitJi  gUbtooa.  atigma  derate.  CDem'w 
Milt.,  ill.  b  MS.)  A  •hrtib.  from  1  ft  to  lift  high,  a  native  of  Kc|id,  oaGomaiBthaB.  Ilim 
luoM  in  ISSO,  and  flowcn  lo  April  and  May. 


lotrodii 


§  iii.  Tsutsutsi  7>.  Don, 
I)tnmtiBm.    "Hic  ChiMM  name  of  A.  tndica. 

&ti.  Cher.    Liiob  of  calys  foJiaceouf,  5-clefl.     Comlla  caunpanulale. 
&-c«Qed.     Evergreen,    Leaves  menUiranoiif,  ht«{4d  fro0,baira    Indian 


la  5^10i    Ovarurn 
lofBritiahgardena- 


A.   Indian  half'hardy  At/Ueoi  olrcady  in  Britith  Gardciu, 
m3\.  R,  I'NDtcuM  Swl.  (A.  I'lRNCALte.)  The  Indian  Azalea. 

Jdeniiflttiiom.    BmL  FUGanL,  Sd  i ,  t.  128. :  DoRt  MlH.  3  p.  8iS. 
ihftionamf.    A^lea  (ndira  Lin  Sp.,  '^ti.,  TftinaA.  Ft  Jap.,  ^,  Simu  Sot. 

Mag.,  t  14aa,  LmML  Sot,  Cab,  L  '278. 
EmFomngu.  BoC  Mag.,  t.  liSO. :  Lodd.  fioc  Catk,  t.  S75. ;  Swt  FUOarl, 

M  eer.,  1 128, ;  and  oat  fig.  95S. 

0^.  Chdr.«  fir.  Branches  Hrlgow.  Leavea  cuii«ate.lanoeolate.ltaefycre- 
nulated,  rtHgoae,  aUenuated  at  both  enda,  Catycine  teeth  long^Ua- 
ceoUte,  obtuae,  ciliated,  fpreading.  Floii  en  terminal,  Military  or  twin» 
dccandrou* ;  veryahowy,  and  acarlet  or  red.  {00*^$  Mill,  iii.  p.  8*5.)  A 
ahruh,  from  3  A.  to  6  ft.  high,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  where  It  i« 
inucli  cultivated  for  the  Mke  of  iti  flowen.  It  waa  Introduced  in  1808, 
and  flowcn  ft-om  March  til]  May.  It  li  a  very  popular  plant  In  Britfih 
atovri  and  green.hoiiaea {  thouttfi,  to  flower  profiuely,  it  require*  to  be 
grown  in  the  tcmperatiure  of  the  bark.«tove.  Aa  it  eroao'rmjndatec^cx. 
nreely  with  the  hardy  ■peelca,  It  hai  led  to  the  production  of  rarloui  ^O^ 
hjrbrkli,  whVch  are  halChardy,  and  ttrnic  of  thom  nearly  turdv. 
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H. 

•  "■;"'.... 

kttM  IJmdL  Bid.  ilr/c 

antt  our  Ha  ■«"j<v  .  \.  t- 
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ii- . 

Sir    »  i»    - 

a  It  <.5^/r*.,-„.  .*„./. 
Jt.  palrhrutn  .Sw^  >< 
haa  the  Ml)r\  very  li.i 

derp  rrd  ]n*lde.     A  hyUrul  iron  A 
•  IL  ^  r»  tgnittimi  Sirt ,  Donii  Mill,  3,  i 

tnenti  r-t  the  .-.,t(iI1.i  Htjne-eolourtsU 


privci,  arid  Howvnrtg 
l-rutccltort. 

\      .     ,,..l.-(,r,     */.,,*     . 


vnr  V  Smtthij  Swt   llort,  Brll,  j 
vn  rllljitic.  btuU*.     Hotrcr»  «]<». 

.     ,!.-.-.    r.i-v   >«,Ti,l,      »,w,U.^|    with 


LHl!Tt 


llHl. 


■   ft  f 

ii,  .   . 

crnouri'vt,       .-« 
m  IL  I.  10  gromitfl^ 
oblcM>f.t|Mlh 


11  In  Mill.  DlcL.31  ^  M&s  A.  L  aumHIacs  Hort.-^Flowmt  oTonuM 

~T  V  L  IbtcA  ffiwr. :  hm double  vellow  Umpcn. 

M.  ;  A.  L  iMthulfcU  Har^t '.  hu  I 


awet*  large,  toUtary,  deep  riMe- 


I  II . ;;  p  8^ia  I  A.  i.  irrandillftra  //wr  ;  ha*  the  l^atM 
.  t  wUlt  biuUc*,  or  ftrifv.     Fluwcri  larg*,  MiUury« 

■  1  hiiia  aiui  Japan. 

n.i.  M  angUMitfhiimn  iiluti)  ,  LK>it  •  MUl..  ;l  p.  846.;  A.  l.  anguftinilia  Han, ;  has  the  learn 

na  rrow.  lanceolate 
a.  i-  iV  tf„rihnnAiU!i  Blum,,  Vkm't  Mill.,  3.  ft  ft46. ;   A.  L  HorlltiJnda  tfoH  \  ha*  t^c  Icavri 
i:  foLtIr,  beaet  «lth  niaty  ctri(K.    Stoni  tnuch.brancheiL     A  rtativr 


■  fL 


*  R. 


\  i  TiMiWUi.'M  Pa«!on'i  Mar  of  Bot,  July,  IRl*!  U  a  variety 
'  foJlAge,  «ntl  fiawt-ri  irf  a  tannine  colour.  Mtnau 
.14  by  Carrfatii  Dauld*,  ittr  IHJIJ,  awl  i^afitaiMat 


Slt'ivimtcan  ,    . 

var)«iralML     1 

thr  <lra«rifig«  m;    ,:    ..  ..:    ,..    . .,.^   ,    ,...„..., 

f  4in,  frAirii  ncait)  the  roinmrnrfinrnl  ol  the  pmeiil 
U«t  brniidht  alivc  to  EnKb(i<l,  liy  tlu"  ttr^X   care  of 


■  hip  Orwrll,  itiwi  i^r 
VsXolic  Nurarr 

froinntnf*  m 
IndK't  [' 

Brti.  ti 


rh«>re . 


brtd.otiUtnMltty  Mr  W 

iH-cir  impn;niat«d  mthih 
Hr.  amUbati 


tmU  W 


32.  R^  si.ib'ssb  *Vttfr.    tA.  »i'«i  w*t»i^i*<t)     The  ChincM  Azjilca. 

»*ri.  n-Oaid  .  t  aw  J  Dtm'i  M(M.,  3.  |«,  N4, 
M4taia  a«n^4a  £.<*<«.  AM.  CaA  ,  t  «U, 
Bm,  C*^,  u  «•!  i  Brit  Pl.'Oanl.«  L  fl90L  i  •■i 


JlK:«f^.t^i^ 

i*ea  dUptk. 

|feRtfe«r4i«rv«d*  VI  ;n  ciiiaMoi  < 

anil,  ihmjuh  .in^tii 

»..i..    i«»  f_ 

•ttti  •     ' 

equi 

t'olrv 

of( 

III  M 

«W»' 

ritrtfitft  »M.. 

■  R  *.  . 

wf.   Fl- 

0«»rd.t 

1  . 

■  ■  ■■l'>w 

UrtlTfftH. 

t  A. »  s  a*. 


4lt»ILf 


S  in  A  Hbof  1,  iAkwatc  ui  lAOCfalalc.  BUUitmulalG, 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETOM. 


PART  iir. 


AMnm,  clotlM^l  with   appn-wH  br«l«t     FVi^rm  Mtandnn*.    C*l»ci«. 

ltM«o»Ut«.  icwto.  dMpIr  toach«<t.  bdrtJy.    FiUineati  ftabw*     "- 

mm  the  mMUtoek.  9—4  ft.  loat.  pracuadicnt,  iwktd.    BrMi«(» 

tiiw,  htaet  with  approwd  sttrvn'  bratlM,  whicb  chMtK*  Id  hrc" 

FWen  Hdltary,  or  in  pun,  ne«lf  •«•«€,  inTo)oc»»t#d  •»»  '"^^ 

brillUfit  olaoa  cohnr,  glabirotw  otrtaute ;  Uw  litnb  fut' 

(he  tipper  lobet  m«rk«d  «Hh  aecper-colourrd  «poU  i/> 

fUbrartrty  <rf  «hii  kind,  h«vin|t  the  flomn  ti»l«  pink  «♦.! 

from  i  ft  to  3  ft  hijh,  s  oatite  of  Jipw*.  aowerinit  kn   >Uv  and  Ju 

18*1»  hut,  «t  prwent,  cxtrrmrijr  t*re  in  British  gurtlcnf- 
n.  n.  rtUenUimm  Dl  Doo'«  MSa,  Ooo**  Mill.  1  p.  H4ft  ^  A  f..-  n,.  Il'rf    U 
f  f.  WtlWW  miflTfOln.  Ipaflnijilj  hairy,  ftmucou«,  uid  rptirul  ' 
•rSIt  high,  llUe  Lmth  rtiflT.  li  In.  lonf .  rrKindKl  it  the  bv 

TT  I ><>m  1  fl  to  3  n.  Iiij^l),  vhicb  wa^  ii}trv>iiM«>l  i" 

I  '«  Road,  ChpU««  ;  but,  ai  it  haa  not  |'rt  Am*. 

>  r  '4  known  alwut  lt_ 

.  SuU.  Fl.-Oar^.  9d  *er.,  t  ft*.,  nom'i  M>i'' 
A  [)  our  fig.  956.  -,  baa  the  taranche*  aliff, 

)'  <  the aduU Mate.  Lea veattilf. cnfiacroai,  1'^ 

rriilmi.:  irtiUtfinoui  miKTO,  attenuated  at  the  bafr,  t«<'r»tM, 

and  tt\y'  .1.  hairy  on  both  rurCwisiLwith  Mnnevhat  rreurred 

rtlkaleii-^  ir^  cillMled  al  llie  baac     iHawen  leminal,  •oIlLarr. 

Cal^s  piiote,  ..lobm.  i:«at>lla  •pmdioK,  with  undulated  ■efmenU,  6lae,nr 
pale  pilfpli  r>rt     It  ia  a  dwarf  decidumu  nhrub,  with  decandroua  finwera.       /gs. 
A  wtive  or  China,  whcnee  it  was  brmifht  bv  Captain  Faner,  in  VmSk      CfCi 

It  Oawctala  March,  h^- i  •"    -  ^ '  fu  habit  »»< 

.A  H.  AcdiwBiiM  P  P.8ML;   A.  decdtnbeni      ^|ffi 

/bri.  i  haaCbcalan  <ii'  iitc;  (lowenpentandrniif  i         y 

cesnivnt«orthecal7K      _:, :,..;_. .  ;:.  uvetscrlnHon  (Zkm'i  .¥•//..         * 

3,  p94a)     ft  laa  naiiveof  Utitta,  wher*c«tt  waa  introduoedbf  KnlghtaiMlTMtllt  taZl.     U 
in  April  and  Maj. 

B.  Indian  Azaleas  not  yrt  mtroduced, 

ftH.  ttMnim  IJon'a  Mill.»  a  a  S4a  ;  A.  acdbra:  ;r.  m&xttiMtn)  Jlntmh  A.  J^■.,&  tSl.  ihM 
ttic  leave*  ovate,  macronuiate,  and  artite  at  the  baae,  coriaeeouL  and  ttorn  l|  in.  to  din.  Itmtg  The 
iawen  are  of  a  deep  roie  ml  our,  and  beil-ahapol,  with  the  oorolU  3  in.  in  diam««cT.  II  ka  «  thrub. 
B  natire  nf  Japan,  in  wondi  on  mountainiL 

•  ft  imiirron<i/i(in  G.  Dnti;  A^mucronAia  JBhnii.  Ar^Mr.,  pB53.;  U  ^    ' —    ~     ~ 'it'e  of  China  :  tal. 


•T  of  Both;  hMl 
Miky  dcnen 


•ccimling  Ui  (f.  Don,  *'  ixrrhapa  the  same  as  A.  todifhiiufn'*  (A.  1.  411' 

•  R  Rttrmttmni  (i.  Dim  i  A.  mamartiilfhUa  AMrnt.  cm  StmwL  SU4t , 
learen  \st^r:,T.\.^nr,-,AAU^  i/nii'..i/-i.miii.,ff.|,  with  recurred  marglna, 
aurfarr  hnih,  a  natiTe  of  Japan. 

a  H  /r.,  p.  R&l ;  hat  tbebrancheapiliMe:  tbelfnTcat 

olate,  •>  U  very  toft  beneath  ;  the  Aoweri  in  ikscielcA. 

ahort  .i,it.ti  iilk)  UjGicuUiui     It  I*  a  »hrub,  a  native  of  China. 

•  K-  '  X»t><*  i  A.  puttctAta  LoitT.  Cw*.,  p.  11.1 ;  hai  the  iearet  lanceolate^  qi^ie « 
mgme.ii'                     r^  tiDooth.     Cofolla  while,  dotted  with  red,  ai  alio  the  failTX.anthenZ  Mid  b-  —.- 
Flower*  ii  nturinK  :  IWm't  MUL,  &  p.  Md}     It  ia  a  ■bnriti,  a  nmSlKn  ot  Cochln-CalM,  where  i«  mStn  Is 
ihc  bciirht  of  *  It  or  &  ft 

j  iv.    Propagation  and  Culture  t*f  the  half-4iardy  Species  of  VJkododendnm 

Azalea. 

The  toil  bcft  <uited  for  these  p1ant»  i«  heath  mould,  or  peat  at  it  L»  commonfr  railed,  mixed 
fine  loam  and  reffetabJe  motild.     For  fearing  pUriti  fTotn  «?cd,  and  ^implv  fTf*'"f^ne'  Thr  rporf*^ 
afxnnpoft,  or  even  peat  alooe,  or  *aiidy  lf«m,  will  »uftice;  biit.  fr  pr  ■'*'>:  ■     ^  ' 
flower  prnfUatdy,  the  ewonre  of  rattocTdung,  orof  Mmcother  i 
eluded,  requim  to  be  added.     The  iplpndid  tperimenf  of  Aiui 

attract  fo  much  attention  in  the  April  and  May  eihihltion*  11  ,„^  iia«-r. 

general,  nil  been  grown  in  rery  rich  »oll,  and  often  watered  wii ' 
more  particularly  require  a  rich  <oil.  In  order  to  flower  (Vtrl 

•plendid  pyramidi  of  bloaaoTni  whirh  are  to  much  admired  at  our  Oj'K,  :.     ...v.-   harkd   wTi« 

(ne  Indian  tpecieaofr  Jthododi'ndron  atul  AcUen  are  to  be  treated  &•  haiT-hartlv.  lUtff  au^t  u>1i*gi«yn 
in  nil  which  it  poor  rather  than  hrh,  and  kept  dry.  mere  eipedaJly  in  autumn,  in  orde^'  to  (nMii 
tbeproductiooof  (VOISMM*  wo<»!  SFuii  cm  Ix'  riptiiiHl. 

The  (Ituatton  moat  suit^'  !  ' i. Irons  and  atateai  would  appear  •' 

in  fnniil  of  a  wall  Eicing  th^  i  <■  »|iif<ctf«  of  the  order,  a4Mt  nMn  • 

Ihe  Indian  cpccie*  of  the  g*^i  'I'l^lea,  arc  native*  of  wooda  on  im. 

thrive  be*t  when  *omcwbai  »h.iiit^i      i  Ik  u-t  ui.»l«-,  «  here  it  i*  intended  to  have  a  (r-. 
and  iri  dUplay  the  plant*  to  the  grpatfst  aclvaniitj^p,  would  l)c  rn  plant  them  in  a  eoruer>-A 
movable  roof  and  »ide»,  both  of  which  could  h«?  taken  away  in  tumtner  :  or  lt>  an  open  »i 
two  walU,  built  in  Ihc  direction  of  north  aiul  »oiith  ;  iind  on  which  walla  a  tennpnnffy  r 
placed  in  the  winter  »rn*on,  »ijch  a*  in  recommendpcl  for  the  half  hardy  Levumlnkcea- 
the  half-hardy  heaihi  (p  ll(L.i ),     If  the  Indian,  or  tree,  rhodoctendfona  were  frrvwn  by  i 
the  own  ground,  beine  cvergrceru,  ibejr  might  be  covered,  during  winter,  with  a  roof  or  (xun» 
thatched  hurdlea,  with  only  a  few  window*  here  and  there,  ai  ta  practised  with  orange  trsaa  IB 
north  of  Italy,  and  torn etjmea  about  Paria. 

Propagafum.     llie   Indian  tree  rbododendrona  are  propagated  by  layera,  or  by  _  _ 
p6nlicura  or  R.  ratawbi^nae ;  and  they  may  alio,  though  with  difficulty,  be  inirreaac4''by 

the  crowing  wood,  planted  in  uind,  and  then  doaely  covered  with  a  belUglaaa.  and  putintA 

the  Indian  oialeAa  ace  very  readily  propagated  by  cultinga  of  the  young  wood.     Both  rhtM«r>l»n.trc 
and  azalea*  ripen  tecda  in  our  green.houwa ;  and  three  should  be  aown  Immediatelv 
gathered,  or  very  early  in  the  cpring.  in  flat  pana  or  pota  filled  with  aandy  peat,  nr  pr  v 
a  little  hMB  And  aand.    The  aeeda  ahoiild  be  corrred  aa  aliyhtlv  aa  poaaible.  and  then  pi .. 
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gentle  heat  in  a  frame,  or  In  a  thady  and  moUt  part  of  a  gn)en.hoiMe,  taking  care  that,  aa  aoon  aathc 
plant*  begin  to  come  up,  they  may  be  placed  cIom  to  the  glatt  to  receive  the  direct  influence  of  the 
light,  ahading  them,  at  the  aame  time,  from  the  sun'i  rayt.  The  greatett  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  temperature  and  moisture  ai  equal  at  poMible,  and  to  expoae  the  tender  Mcdlingt  to  the 
morning  and  afternoon  light ;  but  to  exclude  the  mid-day  sun.  Aa  toon  as  the  planU  have  got  two 
or  three  leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  other  pans  or  Dots,  filled  with  the  same  klndoraoi^ 
and  shifted  into  pots  of  a  larger  sise  as  soon  as  these  are  nearlv  filled  with  the  roots.  This  prooeas 
may  be  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  planU  will  have  attained  the  height  of  from  S(t 
to  4  ft.,  acrordlngly  as  they  have  been  kept  in  a  higher  or  lower  temperature.  The  asaleas  may  be 
forced  forward  with  the  heat  ci  a  stove,  so  as  to  make  two,  or  even  three,  shoots  in  a  year :  but  the 
rhododendrons  do  not  so  readily  admit  of  expeditious  culture.  Both  rhododendrons  and  aialaas, 
whether  of  the  hardy  or  half-4iardy  species,  fbrce  readily ;  and,  by  that  proceaa,  or  retardation,  may 
be  made  to  flower  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Genus  XXI. 


□□□ 


VLAflMIA  L.     The  Kalmia.    Lin,  Syst.  Dedindria  Monogynia. 

Identification.    Un.  Oen.,  Na  SiSi ;    Ocrtn.  Fruct,  1  p.  306.  t  61;  Just.  Gen.,  158.;   Nutt  Ocn. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  867. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  850. 
Synonyme.    American  Laurel. 
Deritfotiim.    Named  by  Linnaus  in  honour  of  Peter  Kalm,  profieasor  at  Abo,  In  Sweden ;  author  of 

TrtnOs  in  America  kt  Vlbi. 

DescriptioH,  Low  evergreen  shrubs,  highly  ornamental  m  thdr  foliage  and 
flowers ;  natives  of  North  America ;  of  easy  culture  in  peaty  soil,  and  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings. 

«  1.  EL.  latipo'lia  L.    The  broad-leaved  Kalmia. 

rdnUifleation.    Lin.  Sp.,  5ea  ;  BIgel.  Med.  Hot,  p.  13&  ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  Lp.  8!I6L ;  Don's 

Mill.,  a  p.  850.  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18d& 
Sunmtvmes.    Mountain  Laurel.  Calico  Bush,  Calico  Flower,  Amer. 
Engrnmngi.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  175.:    Wangh.   Amer.,  t.25.  f.50.j  Catesbi  Car.,  2.  tgS.;   Trwv 

Ehrh.,  £  38.  f.  I. ;  Pluk.  Mant,  t  J79.  f.  8.;  and  oat  Jig.  959 

Spec.  Char.^  S^c,  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  scattered,  or  3  in  a  whorl,  oval, 
coriaceous,  smooth,  and  green  on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  terminal,  downy, 
and  viscid.  {^DorCs  il/i//.,  lii.  p.  a50.)  Flowers 
white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  delicately  spotted. 
A  shrub,  very  elesant  when  in  flower,  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft. ;  a  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
on  the  sides  of  stony  hills.  It  was  introduced 
in  1734,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This 
shrub,  in  its  native  soil,  continues  flowering 
great  part  of  the  summer ;  and,  according  to 
Kahn,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
those  parts  of  America  where  it  is  indigenous ; 
and  it  is  only  in  particular  places  where  it 
thrives;  though,  according  to  Michaux,  on 
the  AUeghanies  it  occupies  tracts  of  more 
than  100  acres.  These  are  generally  rocky, 
sterile,  and  near  water.  After  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  it  was  for  several  years 

very  unsuccessfully  cultivated,  till  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  procured 
phints  of  it  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  climate  being  nearer  to  that 
of  England,  than  cither  that  of  Carolina  or  Virginia,  the  plants  obtdned 
from  it  grew  vigorously,  and  flowered  in  Mr.  Catesby's  garden  at  Fulham, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  1741.  Leaves  of  this  species  are  poisonous 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  but  not  to  deer.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used 
by  the  Indians  for  making  spoons  and  other  domestic  utensils.  Michaux 
states  that,  of  all  the  American  woods,  that  of  the  Kalmia  latifolia  the 
roost  nearly  resembles  the  European  box ;  so  that  it  might  be  probably 
worth  while  to  import  it  for  the  use  of  wood-engravers. 
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«  2.  K.  ANGusTiPo^LiA  L.    The  narrow-leaved  Ralmia. 

UtmtilUatkm.    Un.  8p.,  561. ;  Punk  FL  Amer.  8ept,l.  p.  fi9a  ;  Ooo'ft  MilL,3.  p.  8Sa  ;  Lodd.  C^, 
ed.lK3& 

Sheep  Laurel,  Am^. 
CurL  BoC  Mj«.,  t  SSL  ;  Lodd.   Bot  Calx,  t  502. ;  €Mttb,  Car.,  a  L  17.  f.  L ;  Tkvw 
trb., t.:S8.  L)Li  »nd cur/tg. 9e0> 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  petiolate,  scattered,  or  3  in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  rusty  beneath.  Cor}'nib8 
lateral.  Bracteas  linear.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  clothed 
with  glandular  pubescence.  (Don*s  Mill.,  m.  p.  850.) 
Flowers  dark  red.  This  shrub  is  called  sheep  laurel, 
because  it  is  considered  poisonous  to  sheep.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  1  ft.  to  :ii  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs,  swamps, 
and  sometimes  in  dry  mountain  lands.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1736,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July. 

Variety. 

m  X.  a.  2  ovdla  Pursh  Fi.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296.,  ia  a  natire  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  mountains,  with  broader  leaves  and  a  taller  stem. 

■.  3.  K.  GLAU'CA  Ail,    The  glaucous*/^o«/  Kalmia. 

Jden^fication.  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed  2.,  p.  61. ;  Punh  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  29a ;  Don'klfin  .  &  &  SSa 

^nokyme.    K.  poliflHi*  Wangh.  Act.  Soc.  Sent.,  8.  jM29- 1 5.  *  •  -,  *  p  <»«. 

Emgravingt.    Curt  IM.  Mag.^  1 177. ;   Lam.  III.,  t  d6SL ;  L'HJrit  Slirp.  Nov..  S.  L  ft  :    Lodd.  Bot 

ab.,ti5()&;   Wangh.  ActSoc.BeroL,ap.l29.t.5.iaiidotir/^.s6l.         •"•*■*•    "«-"«- 

l^c.  Char.,  4*0.  Branchlets  somewhat  2-edged. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  smooth 
glaucous  beneath,  with  revolute  edges.  Corymbs 
terminal,  compound,  bracteate.  Pedims  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  {Dim's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  850.)  A  ver^  hand- 
some, upright,  small  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  with 
pale  reu  flowers.  According  to  Nuttall,  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymbs,  each 
corymb  composed  of  3  racemose  corymbulcs;  and 
the  pedicels  and  calyxes  are  said  by  him  to  be  clothed 
with  powdery  viscid  pubescence.  A  native  of  the 
bogs  of  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  New  York  and  Pennsvlvanil^  and  of  the 
Island  of  Sitcha.  It  was  introduced  in  1767,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  flower  is  comparable 
to  a  miniature  parasol :  the  corolla  to  the  covering, 
the  stamens  to  the  rays  that  keep  the  covering  dis- 
tended, and  the  style  to  the  handle. 

Variety. 

B.  K.  g.2  Tosmarinijolia  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296. — Leaves  linear, 
more  revolute  on  the  margins,  and  having  the  under  sur&ce  green! 
Mr.  Pursh  discovered  this  variety  in  a  bog  near  Albany,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  it  a  distinct  species. 

M  4.  K.  cuNEAh'A  Michx,    The  wedge-shaped-ilratinf  Kalmia. 

IdeniifieatioH.  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  257.;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  29ai  Don'a  MUL,  SL  p.  85a 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  scattered,  sessile,  cuneate-oblong,  glandularly  pu- 
bescent beneath,  minutely  armed  at  the  apex.  Corymbs  lateral,  few-flowered. 
Branches  twigg^r.  Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers  white,  red  at  the  bottom, 
disposed  in  sessile,  lateral,  fastigiate  clusters.  {Don**  Mill.,  iii.  p.  850.)  A 
shrub,  1 — 2  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the  monntains.  It  was  uitro- 
duced  in  1820,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

«  5.  K.  hirsuVa  IValt.     The  hmry  Kalmia. 

Jdent^alion.    Walt  Fl.  Carol.,  138. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  a  S9£k ;  Mkhx.  FL  Bor  Amer     1 
.  p.  257.  ;  Ciirt  Bot.  Mag  .  t.  138.  aidw..  i. 

Symmifme.     K.  rili&ta  Bartr.  Itim.,  la 
EHgrtiPingM.    Curt  Bot.  Mag.,  t  138. ;  and  our^.  962. 
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Spec.  Char.f  Sfc.  Branches,  leaves,  and  calyxes  very  hairy. 
Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  almost  sessile,  elliptic. 
Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  1 -flowered,  longer  than  the 
leaves.  (BotCt  Mili.,  iii.  p.  850.)  A  beautiful  little  shrub, 
but  difficult  to  cultivate ;  erowine  to  the  height  of  from 
2  ft.  to  3  ft  Leaves  smalC  like  thyme.  Flowers  large, 
red.  A  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  barren 
pine  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1766,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  From  the  small  size  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  diminutive  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant,  it  might  be 
admitted  among  the  genus  £rica,  in  what  might  be  called 
a  miscellaneous  ericetum ;  taking  care  to  plant  it  in  a 
suitable  soil. 

Genus  XXII. 


ae^ 


A 


MENZTE'S/^  Smith. 


The  Mbnziksia.    Lin.  Sytt. 

Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S51. } 


Octdndria  Monogynia. 

D.  Don  in  Edin.  PhlL  Jouiu 


Iiknt(flcatUm.  Smith  Icon.  Ined, 

17.  p.  17a 
Derioatum.    Named  In  honour  of  Archibald  Mtnxies,  F.L.&,&c.,  aurgcon  and  oaturalitt  to  the 

expedition  under  Vancouver ;  in  which  he  collected  many  specimen!  of  planU  on  the  Qorth.wc»t 

coast  of  America,  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen'i  Land,  Stc 


Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America. 
.  fbrruoi'nea  SntitA.    The  msty-Jlowered  Menziesia. 


Deicription. 
m  1.  ] 

IdnttificaHom.    Smith  Icon,  ined.,  1.  p.  56.  t  5& ;  Pwnh  FL  Amer.  Sept, : 

p.  S5<). 
Summ^me.    M.  urceoUrU  SaUsb.  Par.  Land.,  No.  44. 
Engranagt.    Smith  Icon,  ined.,  1.  p.  5<)i  1 56L  t  and  our  Jtg.  963. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Corolla  urceolate,  with  rounded  lobes. 
Leaves  and  branches  hairy.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers  of  a  rusty  colour.  (Don*t  Mili./iu.  p.  850.)  A 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  h. ;  a  native 
of  the  nonh-west  coast  of  America,  particularly  on  the 
Columbia  River,  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha.  It  was  intro-  J-^ 
duced  in  181 1,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June 

«  2.  M.  GLOBULA^Ris  Saiisb, 


PL  S61  i  Don's  MilL,  S. 
963 


The  globular^/Sotivrnf  Menziesia. 

.;  Don's  Mill,  S 
Lam.  A^.,401; 


Identification.    Salisb.  Par.  Lond.,  1 44. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  964  ;  Don's  Mill,  &  p.  ( 
Sfnonumet.    M.  Smitbtf  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  835. ;  Axklea  pfitea  Lam.  IU.»4»ki   M. 
Pen.  A'ncA..  l.p.«K)L 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Corolla  globose,  with  rounded  lobes ;  leaves  and  brandies 
hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  yellowish  brown.  (Don*$  Aft//.,  iiL 
p.  850.^  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  firom  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  on  hi^h  mountains ;  plentiful  on  the  Cacapoore 
Mountains,  near  Winchester,  in  Virginia.  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Genus  XXIII. 


□ 


AZA^LEA  D.Don.    The  Azalea.    Lin.  Sysl.  Pent&ndria  Monog/nia. 

Identification.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Joum. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  830. 
Sgnonyme$.    Asftlca  proefimbcns  Lin.  and  many  authors ;  LoUdedrto  DesC  : 

Enum.,  1.  p.  210. 
DerimUion.    From  azaieat,  drjr,  or  arid ;  in  reference  to  the  hattitation  of  the  plant 

Description.      A  diminutive,  procumbent,  evergreen   shrub,    a 
Britain  and  North  America. 

4u  2 
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!NH 


^  1.  A.  procu'miikns  L.    Tlie  pRMMmbent  Aalou 

Idtmt^fitmtim.    liaSp^nS.;  PunbFt  Arorr  S«tC»Lp,l5«.i  Dcm*«MUL,aL| 
jSMMMMfa.    ChMMBlMon  pne<iii)b«Qi  li«l  £iiif*)L ,  ).  ik.  Sla ;  LflUrieiirib  i 
Z«ir«»^i^»    n  Dmi^  tft  ;  Un.  FL  I^pp..  «1  «  ,  pJo.  t.6.  t  8l  ,  Eog.  J 
CUi,  Llm  ;  Bot  ICi*&,  8.  p.  <H.  t  &).  i  and  our^.  964. 

Geographj/t  4^r,  Native  of  Europe,  on  mountains; 
plentiful  on  the  tops  of  mountains  in  Scotland,  but 
rare  on  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
North  America,  it  is  found  viild  in  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  and  on 
Ctrandfather  MouTttain,  Carolina,  &c.  A  procumbent 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  requiring  to 
be  ffTown  in  sandy  peat,  either  in  a  border  or  in  pots, 
ana  in  an  airr  situation.  The  flowers  arc  small,  and 
rose-coloured ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  do  not  appear 
in  Carolina  till  July.  The  same  author  savs,  "  This 
plant  has  so  much  aflinity  to  Ledum  ^uxifolium  Ait^ 
(  Leiophyllum  /hymifOliura  Fcrt.)^  that  I  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  they  are  distinct 
plants.  Comparing  specimens  of  diflerent  varieties  o(  the  JMtter,  with  those 
of  A.  jproctjml>ens  from  diifercnt  countries,  in  Mr.  Loxubert's  hert^num,  I 
could  nnd  no  other  di.stinction  between  both,  than  that  of  the  I/Muai  being 
an  upright  little  shmb,  with  decandrous  flowers,  which  arc  white,  whereau  the 
present  species  has  procumbent  stems,  and  pentandrous  red  flowo^.  It  inott 
certainly  ought  to  be  taken  from  this  genus,  or  else  all  the  rc:>t  but  this  one 
united  with  ii!hododendron."  {Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,^  i.  p.  13o./  Thifl  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  David  Don, in  his  new  arrangement  of  the  order  Ericaceae, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  G.  Don's  MiU^  and  which  we  have  followecL 


Genus  XXIV. 


LEIOPHYLLUM  Ptm. 


The  Lriophvlllim.    Lin.  Sytt.  Dedbsdrui 

Monogynia. 


Uem^fU^iam.  fetK  Encb.,  L  p.  477. :  Sprenf.  SyiL  2. 
JJMMiymrj.  Ammf  nine  PuriJk  Ft  Amer,  Sept.,  1.  p.  S 
AU. 


276. ;  Doti't  MlIU  3.  p.  S$L 
U.  i  Flichera  HwAfU  •.   X.Mui 


A«Ul)nriiUm 


A^tJ 


DeriwaUim,    From  tciot,  tmotAi\,  nnd  pktaiim,  a  lemt;  1q  nftrmct  to  ihc  «ooothtieM  of  Uw  lc<m. 

Detcrijjtion,     Diminutive,  but  erect,   evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Nortit 

Au)eHca»  on  mountains. 

«.  I.  L.  ruYMiFO^LiUM  Ptn.     The  Thyme-leaved  LeiophyUi 

I4emt$k!aUm.     Peru.  Encb  ,  1.  p.  477.  ;  Srwnp.  ST«t»  ?  p.  Sl.-i  ;  Don'i  Mill.,  a  i*  Ml. 
S^mmt^mn.     Ltdum  buxKbtium  SrrviMt  in  Afl.  Pefrop  ,  IT!'\  p.  1.  t  3,  t1,  Kfr  Oat, 

Ait  Hort.  AVf*.,  "L  o. «.,  Lodd,  Boi.  Cab,,  t  9S  :    Ltdum  . 

/brmif  Wlum  Lam,  Die/..  3   p.  ♦.Wi,  and  IlL,  t.  .>Wl  t  i. ; 

JLMutn  leiTijnifbUlim  L'H^rit.  Stirp.  AVw-.S.  t  la  ;  Amtnjr- 

Mnc  Auxirt>Vi&  />ttrtA  ft  Amer,  Sept.,  I.  p,  3Ul.  -,  Sutd  MjrrUe, 

S'ew  Jertry. 
Engravingt.    Bergiiu  in   ArL  PeCrop.,  1777,   D.  I-   t  3.  f.  fi, ; 

'StA.  Kc«.,  t  &iL  ;  AIL  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  Ai. ;  LoiSdl  RoL  C«b., 

L  SS.  I  LMn.  IIL,  1 363.,  t  B.  j  L'Hcrit  SUrn  Nov.,  2.  U  la 

aiKl  eutfiK.  965. 

Drtaiption,  S^c.  A  shrub,  from  6 in  .to  1  ft.  high, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  njountains  of 
Carolina,  particularly  tm  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Catawlm  ridge.  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub, 
growing  in  its  native  habitats,  according  to  Pursh, 
to  the  height  o(  ul>out  fi  in.,  and  .sometimes  a 
foot ;  the  delicacy  of  its  leaves,  and  abundance 
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of  its  white  flowers,  rendering  it  highly  ornamental.     It  was  introduced  in 
1736,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

L,  prmtrtituni  \  A-mmj^rsine  prostriitii  Swt.^Loud.  Hort,  Brit,,  No,  28221.; 
A.  Lyoni  Swu  Hort.  Brit.,  cd.  1830,  p.  34+,— Brunches  spreading;.  Lenve* 
oblong.  We  had  this  plant  some  years  ago,  but  have  tiow  lost  it.  ft  nppeiired 
distinct  from  L./hymitolium  Pert,;  but,  whether  specifically  »o  or  not,  wf  are 
uncertain. 

Genus  XXV. 


LF/DUM  L.     The  Ledum.     Lm.  Sjfti.  Decandrm  Mooogynin. 

ittemtfficjtitm,     Un,  Oen.,  Nu.  '^V  i    Gcrtii.  FrucL,  £.  |x  liSu  t.  Ill;  Jum  6eu,,  tHR  ;  NutL  Uei). 

Amrr.,  I.  \>  ITTk 
n^rimtttiTm.     Lrdon  wm  thf  nime  nin^lied  by  thp  Artclcnt*  to  «  pluit  ftrroluoini:  th*  M]h«Uncc  i«ll«>d 

latHlAitum.  wul    tww    knoMn  It;  thr  i»«inr  at  C(«tu»  hhtitm.    tn  rnlkagf,  the  LMuiii  of  iiMMl^rn 

buUutoU  bean  tome  djiunl  rctenittlAUfc  to  the  |>Unt  of  the  iiDcleiiUi 

DetcnptioHf  Src     Evergreen  shrubs  of  small  si2e>or  decuuibcut;  natives  of 
kurope  and  North  America. 

■-  1.  L.  PALu'sTHE  L.     The  Marsh  Ledum. 

nri/UaUom.  Lio.  SfL,  6St  }  (Ed.  Fl.  Dan,,  L  tCOK  ;  Punli  Fl.  Amer.  SBpL,  1.  p.  aX).;  Don'i  Mm  . 

X,Mum  •ile^wuia  GTw.  PatL,  68. ;  /roanurinuia  rytvCa-  ^  9^» 

Du  Haio.  ArU.  1 .  i  fw. ;  Schmtdt  BaaiD..  L  ifid  ;  Lodd. 
l.  seo.  i  Hftyne  AUrild..  t.  J7. ;  »fMl  our/f«.  USS, 

\Spec,  Char.,  i^c.  Leaves  linear,  with  revolule  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  tomentuui  beneath.  Sta- 
mens 10,  longer  than  tlie  corolla.  Flowers  white. 
Leaves  resembling  those  of  rosemary.  (Ihrn't 
MUi.,  iii.  p.  851.)  A  shrub,  2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of 
Canada,  in  swamps,  and  round  the  mountain  litke^ 
of  New  York  j  in  Kotzebne'a  Sound,  &c. ;  also 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  of  Denmark,  bileain, 
&c.  It  was  introduced  in  176^  and  flowers  m 
April  and  May. 

Vnriely. 

L.  f).  2  deeimhens  Ait,  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  «., 
vol.  iii.  p.  4m.,  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  a  native 
of  Hudson's  Day. 


•  8.  L, 


LATlPo'LIUli  Ak, 

All    H  -    "-v-      •  .. 
I. 


Jmmr.,  1.  p.CSBl . 

Sftft,  CkoTtt  Sfc,    Lt 


The  broiuUcaved  Ledum,  or  Labrador  Tra, 

"'  ;  l*unh  rt  Am«T  S^x*  ,  I   K  AX)  (  fVin'i  Mill.,  .1  p  UI. 
^«  ,  4.  |w  -;k..    It  tiam  ,  t.  r«7, ;    /„  palUJtre  SI^Aj.  Pt.  Sirr. 
r. 
Kit  B«unr»  t  Mi  ;  Lam.  Ill,  t.  nfi\  ; 

,  t.  'k~.  i    BlUl  VUTjtg.  tn". 


ir^blong,  with  rq^ilicatr  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  ru»ty  ttmientum  beneath.  !<tamcns5, 
about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  white.  {Jion** 
i*fi//.,  iii.  p.  857.)  A  larger  and  broader-leaved  shrui) 
than  L,  paluj»ire  ;  ^owtnij  to  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to 
i  ft. ;  ihe  leaves  oi  which  are  Haid  to  be  utkcd,  in  Lttbni<- 
dor,  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Bc-es  are  very  fond  of  the 
flowerfi.     A  native  of  (Canada,  in  ii  and  (i( 

(Ireenland.  Labrador,  Ncwftnindl  i  "h  Bay. 

This,  or  the  preccdinjj  fHK-dew,  liii-^  mii  >>  bwu  found 
in  Ireland.  It  was  intrcKlticcd  in  I7(t:i,  ami  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 
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«.  3.  L.  canadb'nsb  Lodd,    The  Canadian  Ledum. 

IJeni^lcatiom.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  1049. ;  Don'i  MiH,  S.  pi  SSL 
Emgrtuingt.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 10t9. ;  and  our  fig.  968. 

Spec.  Char.t  Sfc»  Leaves  ovate^tiolate,  white  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  umbellate  corymbs,  large. 
Flowers  white.  (DorCs  Mill./m.  p.  851.)  A  shrub, 
from  3  in.  to  6  in.  nigh ;  a  native  of  Canada,  in  swamps ; 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens,  but  the  year  of  its  introduction  is 
uncertain.  ^^k*^  968 

Sect  III.     TACCiNiE^iE  Z).  Don. 

Jdentifieatkm,    D.  Dod  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Jouni.,  17.  p.  ISO. ;  Dont  MilL,  &  pi  851. 

Sect.  Char,,  Sfc.  Anthers  8-celIed.  Ovary  connate  with  the  caljrx.  Disk 
perigynous,  nectariferous.  Fruit  baccate.  Oemmation  scaly.  The  genera  id 
this  section  agree  with  Taccinium  in  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  calvx.  (^DoiCt 
Jf(//.,iii.p.851.)  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America;  cultivated  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated,  generally,  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant,  but  sometimes  by  layers,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

Genus  XX VL 

nnnDDmraa 

TACCrNIUM  X.     Thb  Whortlbberrt.    Lm.  Sysi,  Oct-Dec&ndria 
Monog^nia. 

IdnU^lcatioH.  Lin.  0«n.,  191. }  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  Si  n.  355. ;  Punh  Fl  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  Sffi. ;  JuM. 
Gen.,  IGZ. :  Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S63L :  Lam.  Ill,  S86. :  Ga>rta.  Fruct,  1 28. ;  Don't  MuL  & 
pt851.  ^^ 

^unonymn.    Hti*  idc'a  Toum.  Iiut.,  1 377. ;  Alrelle,  /V. ;  Heidelbeere.  Ger. 

Derwation,  An  ancient  Latin  name,  but  whether  of  a  berry  or  a  flower,  bat  been  a  pcunt  in  dlimite 
among  critica,  as  welt  u  its  etymology. 

Description.  The  species  are  shrubs,  varying  in  heidit  from  6  in.  to  10  ft., 
some  natives  of  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of  North  America.  They  are 
gemmaceous,  with  the  bud  scales  often  permanent  on  the  base  of  the  s  mall 
branches ;  and  the  leaves  often  beset  with  resinous  dots.  The  flowers  are 
pedicellate,  and  either  in  solitary  racemes,  or  in  tufts.  They  are  generally 
drooping,  inodorous,  tinted  with  various  shades  of  red  or  pink,  never  blue, 
and  scarcely  ever  yellow.  They  are  succeeded  by  berries,  black,  purple, 
bluish,  or  red,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  generally  eatable :  some  of  them 
agreeable,  and  excellent  in  tarts;  and  others  austere,  acid, and  scarcely  whole* 
some  in  a  raw  state.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  species  are  io  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  from  the  whole  of  them  never  having  been  studied 
together  in  the  same  garden.  We  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  G.  Don, 
as  the  latest  and  best,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  ourselves  of  examining 
all  the  species  said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  large  plants  of  the  genus  Kacclnium,  in  En^and,  is  at  White  Knights ; 
and  of  plants  for  sale,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  Price,  of  the  common  sorts, 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each ;  of  the  rarer  kinds,  from  3s.  to  5s.  each. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous, 

a.  Pedicels  l-ftowered,  tuually  sohiary,  rarely  tiffin,  orfasdculaie. 

M  I,  V.  Myrti'llus  L.    The  Little-Myrtle-/»*<?  Whortleberry,  or  common 

bilberry,  or  Bleaberry. 


JdemMcatiom.    Un.  Sp.,  498.;    Qcr.  Emac.,  1415.;     Matth.  Valgr.,  1.  p.4ia:  Cam.  EfAU,  135, 

Smith  Eog.  FL,  8.  p  219. ;  Don'i  Mill,  a  p.  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
Engrtuiiiga.    EngL  Bot,  t  4a&  ;  FL  Dan.,  1 974^ }  and  out  Jig.  969. 


Smith  Eog.  FL,  SL  p  219. ;  Don'i  MilL,  a  p.  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat, 
}Hgrtu>iiiga.    EngL  Bot,  t  4a&  ;  FL  Dan.,  1 974^ }  and  out  Jig.  i 

Spec  Char.,  ^c.    Pedicels  solitary,  I -flowered.  Leaves  serrated,  ovate,  smooth. 
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Stem  acutely  ttngular,  smooth.  Calyx  hartllv 
diviiled.  Corolla  giolKise^  generally  o-cld\»  of  a 
very  delicate,  waxy,  nink  hue.  (Dott^x  Miil.j  iii. 
p.  852.)  A  shnib,  Irom  0  in,  to  *2  \\.  high  ;  a 
native  of  heathn,  stony  moors,  ami  nionntain 
woodK,  throughout  most  parts  of  Europe,  es- 
pecially the  more  northern  countries ;  and  also 
in  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia;  and  iit  Nootku 
Sound  and  Nova  Scotia,  in  Amcriciu  It  is  plen- 
tiful in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  Iceland. 
According  to  \\.  C.  WatHon,  it  becomes  pro- 
cumbent about  the  suhalpine  zone  in  England, 
and  rarely  produces  Howcra.     Only  the  loftiest 

mountains  in  Scotland  rise  sufficiently  high  to  «ig^  f  g^f^ 

arrest  ita  ascent.  It  is  seen  on  the  Buunuit  oi 
Ben  Lawers,  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  some  other  moun- 
tains rather  higher-  In  genercd,  it  growa  at  eJevations  of  from  SOOft.  to 
CW  ft.  higher  than  E  mpctrum  nigrum.  It  is  found  in  every  country  In 
Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  least  frequently  in  the  south-ejtNtcni 
countries,  and  increases  in  quantity  as  we  advance  northward.  "  This 
is  owe  of  the  species,"  Mr.  Watson  observes,  "  that,  if  allowed,  would  over- 
run Britain,  and  form,  with  Calluoa  vulgaris  and  £r'mpetrum  nigrum,  much 
of  the  natural  physiognomical  characto*  of  it^  vegetation*"  {OuiUttct^  Sic, 
p.  20[.)  The  berries  of  this  species  arc  of  a  bluish  black,  alK>ul  the  size 
of  currants,  and  covered  with  a  mealy  bloom  :  they  are  eaten  in  tarts, 
or  with  cream,  or  made  into  jelly,  in  the  northern  and  western  cimntica  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  and,  u>  other  part^  of  the  country,  they  ore  made 
into  pies  and  puddings.  In  Devonshire,  the  berries  are  cntcn  with  clotted 
crcaro;  in  Poland,  mixed  with  wood  strawberries,  and  eaten  with  new 
milk,  they  are  considered  a  great  delicacv.  Their  juice  has  been  em- 
ployed to  stain  paper  or  linen  purple.  In  autumn,  many  kinds  of  game 
live  upon  their  berries,  and  the  plant  affords  them  shelter^  In  gtu'dciis, 
H  may  be  cultivated  in  tsaiidy  peat,  kept  nti>ist,  in  a  Hituatiou  airy,  but 
somewhat  shaded. 

m  V.  M.  2  baccii  albiM  has  white  fruit.     At  the  moment  when  we  were 

writing  this  article  (June  6.  IR'iti),  Mr,  John  Booth  of  tlu^  FWl- 

beck    Nursery,   near    Hiunhiirg,  called   on    n>*,  un<|,  umon'*  other 

information,  stated  that  a  patch  of  164  plants  of  this  variety  had 

lately  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  Uwt  he  hud  phuits 

of  it  for  sale. 

Mr.  Meozies  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America  Hpccimciis 

of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  gigimtic  variety  of  f .  MynlUns,  which 

he  found  growing  there  to  the  height  of  ?  ft.  or  ft  It. ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 

introduced. 

V,  ULiGiNo'sDM  A.     The  bog  Whorllcbcrry,  or  grrat  Bitherry. 

IJn  »«:""     4.">     -^mKh  Eii»  Fl  ,tf  n  «I(K  ;  ihm'*  Mill ,  \  p  hl\. ,  \*>M.  C>t,«L  [836. 
yupfc'     Mrrtir  ,».A  /f/j/..  t  li  .lis. 

iMHtf'.    £nR  I  L  Ujti..  u  iUU  i  Aiid  our A;«  iTO 

Sprc.  Chnr.^Sfc.     rc»hcc!«»  fH>mcwhat  jija^fi'irHlr.  I-Howcred.      T. 

entire,  smooth.     Branches  terete.     Toller  thun  the  riMimi<  i 

of  a   more  glaiicou*   hue.      Leaves   gluu>  '         ith.      lii^wcr^   tir^li- 

coloured,  with  8  lotig-horned  stamens.      I'  ,  juicy,  black,  nml 

covered  with  a  mejdy  bloom.    {Dtm**  MtU,,  m,  ji.  ->  ,  •  ■      "■     '      '       '      t 
2 ft,  high;    a  native  of  Sweden,  (Jermany,   Silncriii, 

Scotland,  and  the  north  of  Entfland;  us  well  an  ii<  •<'  ,. ., ;  ^ 

of  Amcricit,  and  on  its  west  ctrtwl ;  and  on  the   I  thu,  and  in  thit 

north  of  Asi.i,  fn   in:trshv  nj<mtit:iin  linitlx  and  In  Sroilnnd, 

I  *.    I 
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it  flourigbes,  at  an  elevation  of  between  2000  ft.  and 
3000  ft.,  on  the  Grampians ;  and  at  the  height  of  3500  ft. 
in  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  said  to  cover  extensive  trsKt* 
of  land  on  the  west  coa^st  of  GrccnUmd,  alnn^  witli 
Andromeda  tetragona.  (Casslope  tL-tnigona  D.  Dun), 
On  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  it  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  6000ft.  (IVation)  It  produces  its  flowers  in  April 
and  May.  The  herries  are  agreeable,  but  inferior  in 
flavonr  to  tho»e  of  l\  Myrtillus :  eaten  in  larger  quanti- 
ties, they  occa^on  giddiness,  and  a  slight  headache.  In 
France,  they  are  used  to  colour  wines  red ;  and  in 
Siberia  and  Sweden  they  furnish  an  ardent  spirit  that  _       ^^^ 

is  highly  vobtile  and  intoxicating.     They  afford  excel-  ^  ^ 

lent  sustenance  to  game.  The  leaves  arc  added  to  Lycofroiiiuin  alpmum 
by  the  Icelanders ;  and  a  yellow  dye,  for  colouring  woollens,  is  prtxlnced 
by  sn  infusion  of  the  two  plants.  In  gardens,  it  may  be  cuitivate<l  like  the 
preceding  species. 


M  3.  r.  ANuusTiFO^Liujtt  AH.     The  narrow-leaved  Whorileberrj'. 

JJrnt^atton.    Alt.  Hort  Kfw.,  ecL  «.,  vol.  2.  p.35«.  j  Vkm^%  MilL,  a  p,  »» 
S^noHjftm:-     I'.  mjrrtUltflU«  iturht.  f7.  Bar.  Amcr.^  I.  p.  234.,  tJoJe.  in  Bot-  Htg.,  L  3*417^ 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Pedicels  scattered,  mostly  solitary,  1 -flowered,  naked. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  downy  at  the  ribs  and  margins.  Berries 
large,  and  known  by  the  name  of  bluets.  {Doni  MUl.^  m.  p.  S52.)  A 
shrub,  nearly  2  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  Canada,  about  Hudson^s  Bay  and 
Labrador ;  and  of  the  high  alpine  woods  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  introduced  in  177C,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  In  the  (Glasgow  Botanic  Oarden  it  grows  about  1  ft, 
high.  The  corolla  is  remarkable  for  its  Hagon-shaped  apnearance,  and  ia  of 
a  pale  yellowish  green  or  white,  tinged  with  red.  The  fruit  is  Urge, 
globose,  blackish  purple,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  the  plant  is  indigenous. 

j»  4.  V.  ciESPiTo'^UM  Michx.     The  tufted  Whortleberry. 

Uanmea^m,    Michx.  n  Bor.  Anurr..  1.  p,  234. ;  Don't  Mill,  3,  p.  asz. 
Storming.    Pol.  M«f .,  1 5«eB, 

^>ec.  Char.,  i^c.  Flowers  lateral,  solitary*,  nearly  sessile.  Leaves  somewhat 
wedge-shaped,  rounded,  obtuse,  serrated,  menibrunous,  \ery  smooth.  A 
little  shrubj  with  nmny  crowded  stems,  from  2  in.  to  4  «n.  high,  verv  smooth 
in  every  ptu-t.  Corolla  of  a  short  urceolate  form.  Berries  ncarFy  sessile:, 
globose,  and  blue  black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  {DonU  MU/.^  iii.  p.  8.S3.) 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  particularly  about  Uudson*&  Bay;  imd  ali^o  in  the 
Island  of  Sitcha,  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1823, 
and  rtowers  in  May.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gtu-dcn  the  btoAsoms  of  thia 
species  are  numerous,  and  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful,  being  white, 
with  a  deep  tinge  of  blush. 

b.    Fhwers  in  tasile  Tuflt. 
jfe  5.  V.  gale'zaxs  Michx.     The  Gale-tike  Whortleberry. 

JOml^fieaUon.    Mich,  F1.  Bor,  Anier.,  1.  ^S^2. 

8pfc>  Char.,  t^c.  Flowers  on  viry  »hort  Halki. 
llupvd,  «1ight)jr  vcrrnted,  dnwur.  Calyx  minted,  rorullu  ovate,  m\x^  cotitmeted  *t  xhc  mouth. 
Htyfe  prominrnt  Flower*  •tnAll,  ]rL4lo«t>n  whitf.  Borrtoi  nnall,  globular,  bUck.  Mich«UA  del 
•cribn  rhi«  ilirub  w  havlnij:  the  lupert  of  ATyrJca  GAU^  with  tUght  downy  branrhH.  Le«v<«  tmry- 
Ing.  'ITic  pedicvU,  shorter  than  the  flowcra.  bunt  Tram  a  bud  compcwed  of  numerou*  crointMt 
•caleL  {tkiH't  MUL,  iii.  p  K.'i.li  A  ttirub,  growing  to  the  heijtht  of  8<t ;  a  native  of  Vtrsinta  and 
Carolina,  in  thady  woodi  and  swamps     It  wu  introduced  in  1306,  and  Aowen  iu  Ma;  Ul4  Jiute 


l>on'*  Mill..  3.  p.  &5J. 
No,  ir>. 


in  *ea*ile  tufta. 
linted.     rorulli 


Leave*  aeatll*,  lanccolAte.wc«]|F«k. 


6.    V.  tenb'llum  Ait, 


lifitt^icatfon.     Ait.  Flort  Kew.,  ed  £..  rol,  2.  p.  SSgi  ;  Doii'v  Mill.  S  p.  RSS. 
Smtongme.     F.  pctintylt&nicum    Lam.  DicL,  pi  74^,    MitJu.  Ft.   Bar.  dmct. 

Rat.  Mag. 
KmgrapingM.     WaU  Dend-  Rnl  ,  t.  SS.  .  Bot  Mtg.,  t,  S*Wk  ;  and  our  Af  ^^■ 


The  delicate  Whortleberry. 
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iSpecCkar.j^c,    Flowers  in  dense  sessib  tufU.  Loaves 

nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  finely 

serrated,    smootlt,  except    the    rib    and  margins. 

Branches  angular,  with  a  downy  line  on  each  side. 

Calyx  of  5  deep,  acute  segments.      A    low  very 

branching   shrub.      Corollas   pale  red,  or  white. 

Berries  Wge,  bluish  blacky  extremely  sweet,  and 

agreeable  to  eat,  (DonU  AfiI/.,iiLp.H6'^.}    A  shrub, 

2  ft.  high ;  a  native  from  New  England  to  Virjrinia, 

on  dry  hiJb,  on  a  gravelly  soil.     It  was  introduced 

in  1772,  and  flowers  in  May.     There  are  plants  in 

the  Glasgow  Botanic  (.itirden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod- 

diges's. 
^Yarifiy,     The  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  produce  on  immense  variety  orthis 

species,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ffuit*  Ic8»ts,  and  Dowers. 

Leaves  sometimes  1  in,  long.  (Don't  MUL) 

^  7.  V.  Liou'sTRiMUM  Miehx.    The  Privet-like  Whortleberry. 

MichL  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  \.^^i0.x  Don**  Milt,,:].  p.8S3. 

?,  t'Arrr.,  S^c.  Flowers  in  tufts,  and  nearly  sessile;  as  ore  the  leaves,  which 
are  also  erect,  lanceolate,  mucronate,  finely  sermted,  vctny  and  downy. 
Corolla  tongish  and  ovale.  Branches  angular.  {DonU  MtU.,  iii.  p.8.'i3.) 
An  erect  shrub^  from  2  i\,  to  3  ft.  in  height,  with  tnenibranous  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  conspicuous,  often  purple,  veins.  Scales  of  the  flower  buds 
often  purplish.  Corolhia  purplish  red.  Berries  black.  The  leaves  vary 
extremely  in  shape  and  siste.  It  i»  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Virginia,  in  drjr  woods,  common  on  the  mountains;  and  flower- 
ing from  May  to  July.     There  are  plants  of  it  at  Measrs,  Loddiges's. 


M  8. 


c.    Khweri  tlispotcd  in  liarrnirt. 
V,  I'a'llidum  Att.     The  pale-_/?ow'rrrrf  Whortleberry, 


Alt  Hort.  K*w.,  rd.  S,  »oL  9.  |k  S5&  ;  Don'i  Mi\L.  3    y.  853. 

T^avo«  iivatr.  it-iitr.  fincljr 

'   It  wu 


9  Ac.     lUrrnnM  bnclente 
(bam'tUH/.,  iii    p.  R5.i) 


(  oroih  cvrmnUM  ally  t'rU.i.l.apc-l 


uM  to  havcbNn  »ctil,  in  ITTy,  tu  ihr 
wilh  It   in  a  wiki  itat^  In  Airirricii.     i 
June.     Wc  btfliey^  It  kt  no<  iimw  Ii>  he  f" 


.1  1)1  tWitifh  jj.irdt-ti*. 


•  9.  r.  ARBo'REt  M  Afanh,     The  Tree  Whortleberry. 

'  i^mtlfieatiim.  Mmnh.  ItiMtchi.  Ft.  Oor.  Atncr,  1  ^  SMU  }  Don'*  MUl.,^  9.  ASS  g  todd.  CM..«d.  iSSa 

I  Mmgrawtng.    Bet.  Cab  ,  1 1885. 
J^cc.  Char..,  ^c.     Pedicels  axillary  and  solitary,  or  terminal  and  raeen)o»c» 

naked.     Leaves   ovate,  acute^  with   slight   ••' '•'  ■'   serruinres,  polinlicd 

above,  and  rather  downy  beneath.     Corolln  <  d,  artitc.     f^lamena 

the  length  of  the  tube.     Corolhis  while,  ti«i|;c. .   d.     Berries  iflohular, 

black,  almost  dry.  Branches  terete,  downy  while  young.  (Voni  Xliil  ^  iii. 
p.  853.)  Thir  species  joins  the  solitary -flowered  npccic?!  with  the  niccmo.se- 
flowered  species;  the  axillary  flowers  Innng  f^olitary  an«l  pedicetUle,  and  the 
terminal  ones  racemose.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida,  in  dry  woo<ls,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers ;  where  it  grows  10 
the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.,  fi>miing  a  very  elegiint  shnib.  whirh 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  wn>»  introduced  in  1765,  :»nd  is  c^ 
to  be  met  with  in  collccttons.  There  i-*  a  plant  of  this  specie*, 
in  the  walM  gvden  at  White  Knights,  and  there  arc  ptanta  ui  .\U!>%r->. 
Lodciigea's. 

m  10.  r.  stami'nklim /..     The /of^p^tamened  Whorttelierry. 

>  Sfpt,  I.  p.  «i&i  r.  dttitutn  namkt  thrk,  IaML  CM., 

%nA  *mr  J^i.  snt. 
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Spee.  Chnr,^  S^c,     RniMmtcs  downy,  with  oval  ^^ 

bnictcsLs  [IB  long  us  the  flowerB.  Anthers 
2-horncd  on  the  back,  twice  fts  loni;  w  the 
spretuliniK  bell-ahupeil  corolhi,  Lcftve*  ellip- 
tic, ucutc,  entire,  giaticous,  iiml  ratJier  downy 
bencnlli.  Stem  :^  ft.  highly  with  otiiiiorous 
green  bratichcM,  which  are  downy  while 
young.  Leaves  I^  in.  or  ?in.  luny,  on  very  ^; 
short  downy  fttalkni.  Flowers  decandrous 
copious,  white,  having  linear  anthers,  which 
arc  homed  near  the  base.  Berries  preenls!i, 
or  white,  called  deer-berries.  The  brocteas 
reseml»lc  ibc  letives,  but  are  much  smaller. 

(DnuD  MiJL,  iii.  J>-  853.)  It  i«  a  shrub  j  native  of  North  America, 
New  England  to  Florida,  where  it  grows  from  I  ft.  to  j?  ft.  high, luid  flowers 
in  May  and  June,  It  was  introduced  in  1772;  and  there  are  plants,  both 
of  the  species  and  the  variety,  at  Me-asrs.  Loddigcs's. 

j»  V.  t,  2  album  II.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  (ren.  Amer.,  iii.  p.  267. — Thr  leaves 
are  larger,  emd  ciliated  on  the  nerves  beneath,  and  on  the  instrinn^* 
Coruliu  canipanulatc  anJ  white.  It  ia  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  wortds, 
between  Pachuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  where  it  seldom  grows  u1k>ii! 
ti  in.  high. 

j»  11.  r.  vvMo^vv  AU.    The  bushy  Whortleberry. 


It.  'iMk  ;    i\  hirUlluiB  JU.  ffort^  jK>« 


.973 


HrtUifiiJttkm.     Ait.  Hort.  Krw.,  nl  1,  vol.  'L  p.  :Ur>. ;  Dutif  Mill.,  5..  p.  fSi. 
Spnomt/mfi.     f.  frftniUMum  Micht,  Ft.  Bor.  Amtr,,  1. 

KngraBimgt,    Curt  But  Mng.,  L  UU&i  Anctr  Bot  IU{k,  L  112. ;  mntl  out  fig.  973. 

Sptc.  Char,,  i^c.  Racemes  downy,  with  oval  bracteas,  and 
the  pedicels  with  2  lanceolate  bracteotea.  Leaves  obovaie, 
mucronate,  entire,  downy,  and  viscid.  Ovarium  hau*y. 
Corolla  bell-sh(4)ed,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  stamens.  A 
low  bushy  shrub,  with  round  branches.  Leaves  H  in.  long. 
Calycine  segments  fringed.  Corolloii  white,  tinj;^d  with 
pink,  rather  larjue.  Berries  bluok,  and  globular,  (Unw** 
AlilL^  iii.  p.  853.)  It  is  a  native  from  New  Jersey  to 
Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  particularly  in  pine  forests, 
where  it  grows  from  "2  ft.  to  3  tt.  high,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  I77i  There  arc  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges  & 

-i  V.  d.  2  htmile  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  32.— The  flowers  are  white  j  an- 
thers  red ;  pedicels  solitary,  axillary.     Shrub,  6  in.  high. 

12.  V,  coBVMDo'suM  L,    The  corymbose-/?/itt'dTrrf  Whortleberry. 

I.in  Sn  ,  *tici. ;  Don'*  Mill  ,  ,^  p.  853. ;  Hook,  in  Hot  Mag,,  1 343a  ;  Lodd.  C«L.  «L  l«K 
i'.  ■mii'^mm  Ait.  Hort  AVtp,  td.  £..  veL9.  p,  S58.,  Atn^.  Bot.  /tep  ,  J  », ;     I'.  dl*aait!^r. 
k  fJ.  Bur,  Amcr.,  I,  p.  2.)l. ;  V.  elFTitum  Hirt.  \   V.  nXbum  Ltun  Diet .  \,  t,  l;i 
Engrat^kit^.     WdU.  Dend,  Brit,  t  ISJ.  j  BoL  Rep.,  t.  138  ;  Bot  M*g.,  t,  ;J«3, ;  siid  omx  Jlt^t  SC4.  STJi. 

Spec.  Char.^Src  Flowering  bnmchea  almost  leafless.  Racemes  coryud»ose, 
drooping,  with  membranous  bractcasj  which  are  shorter  than  the  downy 
flower  atsdkfl.  Leaver  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated^  smooth,  with 
downy  ribs,  (/?o«'«  J/i//.,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  tall  shrub,  sometimies  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  hif^h,  with  numerous  roughish  round  branches,  which  arc,  however, 
somewhat  angular  and  downy  while  young.  Leaves  l^in.  to  1i?in.  long* 
tipped  with  a  glandular  point.  Racemes  riiiing  from  the  branchcit  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  seldom  accompanied  by  leaves,  Bractci^  reddish, 
membranous,  and  fringed,  ralyeine  segments  broad  and  shallow.  Corollas 
white  or  reddish,  cylindrically  urceolatc,  rather  a)u;ulur,  and  contracted  at 
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the  mouth.  Stamens  10,  tlowny.  Anthers  enclosed, 
pouch  at  the  base,  but  no  spurs.  Berries  black,  insinid. 
a  number  of  vnrieties,  in  size,  nhiipv,  and  colunr  of  tiie 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canadji  to  CaroUna  and  Georgia^  in 
swamps  and  wet  woods,  where  it  prows  from  4  i\,  to 
7h.  high,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  wiis  intro- 
duced in  1763,  and  is  frwjucnt  tn  collections.  In  the 
Due  d'Aremberg's  garden  at  Enghicn,  it  is  culuvatcd 
in  the  peat  border,  for  its  fruit,  which  is  usetJ  like 
that  of  the  cranberry.   {Xa^t  UoH,  Tour,  p.  3^2.) 

mV.e.9.  winitmm  AJt-  Hort.  Kew  ,  erf    2 .  v.,!,  ::  ji  im  ^  Don*. 

witfa  eriniMMi  or  |Mle  mi ;  ic 

BpectcL     Racflsca  ahort,   l  .1 

native  of  Vlrglnim  Jittd  Caroitna,  lu  jwj,i!I|>.,   M^iurt    u  p-r-^wi 
Sft  high. 
.  e.  I  /luc^lfvm   Ail    H«^ft    Kvw ,  i,  r  ,  Pttr«h.  H'x^krf  ;    I',  fof 
tntt*  urn  A nttr 
HV»/j.  Dfytd 
the  iittwvTt  ht 


havini*   ft   double 
Tills  npcfici  hjL» 


077 


A  V> 


4mt  t'.  rtrit4tuui  ti 
«  the  Icsvca  ^wrro^ 

'  t'lUllV    tuiMIITIIlklC'l 


K&fdL'ixf.   uf  CiS*)f  I'liUitv,   lU  »dlnJ)  peal    *4_>!l,  <*hitli,  huWfVtT,  — 

M  In  All  tlnilUr  «Mt*,  muM  be  kivl  root,  •n4  ot  n  oquAMc  do^tM  of  ntutatunb, 

m   13.  v.  aliiiplo'kum  Hook,    The  white-flowered  Wliortlcltcrry. 

14nai/kathn.    Hook,  in  Sot  If ««,.  S4S&  s  OaM.  Mig..  «ut  i  1.  |»  »7a 
Sftnoi^fme,     f\  Alliuiii  L«m,t 
Btmraping.    Curt  Uut.  M^g.,  t  M88. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval*lanceolate,  obscurely  serrulate,  membmnouii, 
pilotte  beneath,  with  .ifireadin^  haira,  e«|KH'blh  on  the  midrib  and  pHtnury 
veins.  Flower-bearing  branches  loaHcssi.  k<icenie»  a  little  coryu»!>o»ie, 
directed  to  one  side,  droopinj;,  bracteittcd  with  shortly  dccidtioun  Imictriui. 
Calyx  spreading,  with  a  tcndiiicy  to  be  reflexcd.  (!orolla  broiully  oval. 
Ovary  wholly  mferior.  {Ho»k-rr  \x\  liut^  Mau.,i.  :i\^.)  The  afiinity  of 
'*  this  very  pretty  5|»ccic*  i«  undoubte<lly  with  V.  corymbosuni  o(  LbntitMin 
and   American  mulhori ; '*  but  the   half-superior  ovury  of  *'.  c*'        '  1, 

and  the  wholly  ujfcrior  one  v^  V.  dbiHuruut,  und  other  point*  «  1 
implied  ill  tho«c  iiotice«l  in  the  sp.     r,,  .1,  ,^ ..  t,^   .1... ..    \y^^,,  u,.,,>, , .,  .u. 
Hooker  '*  10  think  that  the  two  *'.  ulbiHurum 

ha»  been  received  at  the  GUvrj^u      i  i ^ i  North  Auienca* 

and  it  Howcri  in  May.     it  is  **a  anmU  shrub,  with  kprciuling  liranchcs." 
{Hot,  il/flg„  t.  :H«t,) 
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•  14>.  r.  maru'mm  tVfits.    The  Mturjknd  \?1iorllebcrry* 

W«U.  DttwI.  Hrit,  t  m-  i  T>on'«  Mill.,  3.  |x  854. 
I*  m«rU»nillcum  L^^d.  Cat  ^  ed  18.V. 
iHga.     Dvn(LUrit,,L  Ji.'4  ;    nod  tmt  Jig.  H'S. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Racemes  liiteral,  numerous, 
nmny-floweretl.  Corolla  cvlindncal^contmcifd 
at  ihe  imiiith.  Leswe^i  elliptic,  coriaceous  gln- 
broiis,  disdnctlv  and  minutely  denticulated. 
Flowers  decandrous,  white.  (/><>»'#  J/i//.,  iii. 
p.  8^4.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
It  i»  »  shrub  crowing  from  3  tt.  to  4-  ft,  high,  and 
flowering  in  May  und  June.  It  wfta  intro- 
duced in  181  :^ :  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Lodd\ge%i. 
jK  J5,  r.  OBAKDIFLORUM  Wfi/ji.    The  grcnt-flowcred  Whortleberry. 

Iibmttile«ttm.    W«U  Deiid  Brit,  t  125.  f.  *  j  llou't  Mill.,  J  u.  HrA  :  Lodd. 
£tu[ntPfnf$,    DvQtL  Brit.,  L  lS:5i.  a.  j  ■D(I  ouryii;.  ff7a,  from  a  pUnt  At  Hcutb. 

Spec,  Char. ^^r,  Raceme^i  terminal,  3 — l-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Ij«ivcs  lanceolate, 
finely  serrated,  attenuated  at  both  ends, glabrous.  Flowers 
white,  decandrous,  {Ihui  Alil/.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  tbrms  a  shrub,  growing  I A  ft. 
Iii^h,  and  flowering  in  July  and  Au^^Nit.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1812.  To  us  itappoira  very  doubtful,  whether 
this,  and  the  two  following  sorts,  be  not  varieties  of  the 
same  form  ;  and,  indeed,  we  might  apply  the  same  remark 
to  various  other  sorts,  which  we  have  given  as  species. 

■  16.  y.  Eix>7iOiCrvM  IVat*.    The  elongated  Whortleberry. 

IdnU^fieAtifm.    Wnt*.  DcncL  Hrtt.,  1 1S5.  m. ;  Don't  mm.,  a  p-  854.  i  LodtL  C't,,  e^  189& 
Ki^Mrimg*.    Oend.  Brit.,  t.  Hit.  b.;  tnd  aatfig.  mx 

SfMfc.  Char,,  •J-c.  Corymbs  fcw-flowered,  bractless.  Pedicels 
downy.  Leaves  elhptic-lnnceolate,  sernilated,  esich  tipped 
by  a  qlnnduhir  hair,  and  having  a  few  hairs  on  tlic  nerves. 
Briincnlets  downy.  Corollas  white,  with  reflexed  teeth. 
(Dtm'x  i1/i/A,  iii.  p.  854 )  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  a  shnib,  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  wjis  introduced  u»  18 1*2  j  and  there  ore 
plants  in  the  London  nurseries. 

ji  17.  /'.  JurvLTiFLORiM  H'ats.    The  minute-flowered  Whortleberrjr. 

NmtificMtiim.     Wau  Drnd.  Bril..  LlSB.c-.  Don't  Milt,  3.  p.  854.  i  Loild.  CuL .  «d.  I83a 
Emgravingi.     Dead.  Brit  ^  L  l£5t  c.  ;  and  ourji^  'Mt 

Sffec.  Char.,  «^c.  Racemes  terminal,  few-flowered.  Corollaa 
cylindrical,  with  erect  teeth.  Leaves  rather  coriaceous, 
bluntly  subserrated,  each  tipped  by  a  gland.  Flowers 
white.  {Don's  Mtll,^  iii,  p.  8.54. )  A  native  o{  North 
America,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  about  I  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  in  July  and  August,   "introduced  in  1812,     g^t 

•  18.   r.  GLABHUM  Wat»,    The  glabrous  Whortleberry 

J^e^fiemikm.     Wati.  Dcnit  Brit.  L  1S5.  p.  ]  Doti'i  MUL.  5.  p.  8&«. ;  Lodd.  Cat . 

W*gra*f»i^    Dend.  BriL,  t.  125.  n. ;  «nd  tnir^^.  W£ 

Spec.  Chnr.y  ^c.  Spikes  lateral.  Corollas  eampanutately 
cylindrical.  Leaves  elliptic,  entire, glabrous.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured.  (Don's  Afi/L,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  July  and  Aogust,  and  introduced  in 
1812.  •*  A  delicate,  beautiful,  and  nerfccllv  smooth  phmt/* 
{IhnH.  Brit.,  t.  125.) 
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a'rica'ce^..     kacci'nium. 
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K  19,  V,  FRoN DORSUM  Z/.    The  ffoutloBc  Whortleberry. 

Un.  Sp. » 4f<9. 1  Don't  Mill.,  3L  fi  854. ;  Lodd.  Cot ,  cd  1H36. 
r.  gUAeutn  Xticht.  FL  &*r.  Amer.,  L  p^  £31.  ^  Blue  T«Dglca,  Jmer. 
Andr.  Bot  Hcp„  t  140. 

Spec.  Char.f  Jfti\  Racemes  loose.  Bratteas  obovate,  not  half  so  long  as  the 
slender  pe<licclj»,  which  bear  2  small  linear  bracteoles  in  the  tnuldlc.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  atnooth.  Flowers  aniulJ,  ulmost  globukr, 
and  white.  Berries  large,  blue,  globular,  eatable;  called  l>y  the  country 
people  in  America,  blue  tangles.  Branchlets  frondose  (that  is,  abounding 
in  leaves),  terete,  smooth,  and  slender.  Leaves  2  in.  or  3  in,  long,  glaucous 
beneath,  and  sprinkled  with  minute  resinous  dot^.  Racemes  lateral,  from 
the  former  year's  wood.  Flowers  drooping,  greenish  white,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  but  smaller.  Anthers  not  prominent. 
(Don't  Mdl.^  iii.  p,  8j4.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  ^ew  Jersey 
to  Carolina,  in  open  woods,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  311.  faigh» 
and  Howering  in  ISlay  and  June.  Introduced  in  1761,  and  frequent  in 
British  coUcctions. 

Varietjf. 

W.f^'i  vryvtstupi  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2  ,  vol.  ii.  p.  3o7.j  V.  frondo* 

sum  var,  0  lanceolatum    Pursh  FL  Amrr.  Sept,y  i.  p.  78(i. — The 
leaves  are  lunceotatc,  and  acute  at  both  ends. 


.»  20.  f.  Riisixo^sLM  Ait.     The  resinous  WTiortleberry. 

fntificaltvH.     Ait.  Hort.  Kow  .  cd.  1,  vo).  i.  p.  3SJ.J.  t>i>n  •  MttL.  ;|.  p.  &5«.  j  t^add.  Ufc.  edL  1936. 
l^^n'mffmr.     Afitir6mK'\tt  baeiM*  tVanglk,  Amcr.^  L  3U.  f.ffX 
fEmgrav4ftg*.     Curl,  tk-t  Mfc|{.,  t,  iaS8.  ;  »nd  our  Jtg  SBi, 

Sfx-c.  Char.f  ^t\  Racemes  leatlcss,  viscid,  downy,  with  lanceolate  bracteoles 
on  the  petbcels.  Leaves  obovatc-lanceolate,  bluntish,  entire,  covered  with 
resinous  dots.     Culyx  in  o  deep  ovate  segments,     ^  0^3 

longer  than  the  ovarium.  Branches  round,  and 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  usually  IJin.  long, 
bright  green  on  botli  sides,  and  rather  viscid. 
Racemes  lateral,  upon  last  yearns  wood,  and 
droijping.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Berries 
black,  eatable.  (DoiT*  MiU.,  iii.  p.  854.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, where  it  is  common  in  woods  and  on 
mountains,  forming  a  shrub  growing  'i  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June*  Introduced  in  1782,  and  frequent  in  collections. 
[Vnrietief, 

m  V,  r.  2  ntltacenM  Pnrsh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  u  p.  S86.,  Curt»  Bot.  Mag., 

t.  1«88.,  has  the  corollas  reddish. 
jt  V.  r.  3  liithcmM  Pursh*  I.e.;   V,  narviHorum  Amir,  Bot.  ^i^V't  t,  125. ; 
has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  ine  Howcrs  reddish  yellow. 

•  21.  V.  Jrctosta'phylos  L.     The  Bear's  Grape  Whortleberry. 

t,     Lin,  9b,,  «Ml  j  D«t'«  Mm  .  1  p  R"**  ;  Ixwld,  r*l.,  e-l  lH3rt. 
Ourylf.  Wi,  IhmtiM  pUm  in  th*  Hoitkcu!tur»l  Hotlr«)*»  G«rd(»i. 

r,,  ^c.     Racemes  lateral.     Bractens  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel)** 
^elliptic,  acute,  nitnutcly  serrated,  hairy  beneath.     Stamens  as  long 
corolla,  which  in   iH'll-fthapetl,  with  very  hairy  filamcnt'i.     ilnX^x 
slightly  5-lobed.     Young  branchi-H  downy  on  luitli  sides.     Leaves  2A  m. 
long.    Racemes  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  vcar,  tn-'low  the  fresh  leafy 
shootJi,  drooping,  rather  hairy  j  each  composed  of  « — 10  pendulou*  (lowers, 

)Ie. 


of  a  dirty  whrt 


■-,  tinged  with  purple.     Anther*  «pum^d  at  the  base. 


Corollaa  Ik-II  ry.  (Dtiti't  JT/i//.,  i>«.  p.  ^^^')    A  native  of  the  cotuii 

It  was  gatliered  lu  Tojimet'ort, 


of  the  Black  >....  .  .     c  it  was  ga 

a  shrub  about  the  height  of  a  uitin,  witl 


who  dcficribrs  it  os 
thick  iM  a  man's  arm.     It 
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tfU  Jdite.  It  was  intrtkiuced  in  18^HJ ;  and,  though  com-  ^  ,  ^  H^ 
jiioiUy  grown  onlv  as  an  omanientftl  shrub,  yet  might 
be  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  vthich  is  produced  in  \trry 
great  aluindnnce,  iii  agreeable  to  th(;  taste,  and  uiakes 
fxcellcnt  tarts.  There  arc  plants  at  White  Kjiights 
upwards  of  10 ft.  high»  and  there  nre  others  in  the 
knnphiti  Nursery  6  ft,  high,  which  produce  abun- 
dance of  fruit  every  year.  All  the  culture  recjuired  is, 
to  plnce  the  j)lantt>  in  sandy  peat,  or  in  peat  aud  leaf 
njouhl,  kept  moist.  There  scenjs  to  be  a  ^od  deal 
of  confusion,  in  British  gardens,  between  this  species 
and  the  following  one,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ounH.*lveM  on  the  sulkxt,  AH  that  we  crui 
Btate  with  certainty  is,  that  there  are  plants  l»earing 
the  name  of  >'.  ^rctostiiphylos  in  Loddiges's  arbon^ 
tinn»  and  the  other  placetk  mentioned,  which  aniiwer  to  the  description 
given,  and  are  well  worth  cultivating  for  their  fruit. 

•  ti.  V.  {?  A,)  PADiFo^iLM  Sfiiith,    The  Bird-cherry-ieaved  Bear's  Grape. 

Whortleberry. 

r4rHt(fitatftm.     &ailh  In  Tt-         r  "  r         Mill.,  3,  p,  854  ;  Lod«L  C»IL,  tA.  IKK 


I'.  AnUiHtifh 


fWt. 


M«*_t971;   r. 


En^avimgt.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep..  L  90.  \  Curt.  Bot.  Mmg.,  t  974. ;  JUmI  <mr/Sgt.  mS^ftS. 

Sprr,  Char,,  ^e.  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedioeb. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulated,  smooth  on  botJj  surfaces,  cxoefit 
the  midrib.  Stan^ens  nearly  vtA  long  as  the  beli-slmivd  wrolla, 
with  bniooth,  slightlv  fringed  filaments.  Calyx  globed,  (lo- 
roll  as  larger  than  those  of  I .  i-irttojidiphylos, 
pale  green,  with  a  purple  tinge:  sometimes 
It  appears  to  be  all  over  purple  externally. 
(Dun*  MtU*^  iii.  p.  8o4.)  The  Caucasian 
plant,  discovered  by  Pallas,  is  said  not  to 
differ  from  tJiai  of  Madeira.  Pallas  says 
the  berries  arc  blacky  juicy,  eatable,  and  grate- 
fully acid ;  and  he  sometimes  found  the 
flowers  4-eleft-  A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  10  A 
high;  a  native  of  Madeira,  on  the  loftiest  parts  of  tlie  inlund,  986 

where  it  forms  impenetryble  thickets.  It  was  ijiirodnced  in  1777,  and  flowers 
fruiii  June  till  August.  From  observing  the  plants  of  this  alLMt-d  species,  of 
large  size*  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  in  the  Hannner^in  y,  and  in 

the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we  are  inclined  to  ti  l  it  j^  no- 

thing more  than  a  Tariety  of  V.  ilrctostaphylos. 

A.     Leaves  evergreen, 

a.   yiuweri  raccrnott, 

m  23.  r.  CARACASA^NIM  //.  i?.  tt  Kuntti.    The  Caraccns  ^Vhonlebenry. 

Jdgmitfii^athm.     H,  B»  c<  Kuntli  Nov    Htn.  Afoer.,  S,  p.»ai ;  DoM*i  M.il  .  1   p  9.j,x 
Si  Raci'inr*  v  o^  lutif  m  the  leavi;*.     i  <  tmiHlftiu*  or 

(  I.4^ilr^■  eHi  rctiutjjtrH,  roruccmii,  gl.jl  Aatlwn 

the    ba<^:  r  Mliir.    ul.il.r'iiv      l^-.;Vr»  '    Imi^ 

a  4— .3.iiart4?d  limb. 

|k8S5.>     U  U  a  n;.i 

ilowenng  In  May  aiuJ  Jut)c      It  «v,i-  uktr"ilu,(-a  ui.  !• 

«.  24.  V,  riTi%  i\3JE>A  L,     The  Mount  Ida  Whortleberry,  or  0»wbett^ 

Jdmmfieatiom,     Lin.  Sp,,  'AN)  ;  Eng.  H.  S.  p.SSa  ;  Dc  <  r  odd  Cat.,  ed.  '~ 

SmoKtrmta.     I'Uti  ida:'a  tubra  Trim.  Ep^t.^  136.;  tbt 

SmgrarfHgt.    Lodd.  Bt/L  Cib,  t  lOtt.  j  Enu.  Bot,  L  :''  ^imI  our  jf^.  ««7. 

SfH'c.  Char.f  Sfc.     Racemes  terminal,  drooping  wiih  ovate  concave  bracl4 
which  arc  longer  than  the  pedicels,     Lciives  obovale,  revoluie,  minuU'lj 
toothed,   dotted   lH:nenth.     Corolla  bell-shaped.     Root  crct*pin|^,  «oodl 
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Steins  Bscendtiigt  fi  s|)fkn  high.  Young  hranchca 
terete,  downy.  Leaves  hitc  ihose  of  box,  but 
darker.  Flowers  pole  pink,  4-clcrt,  octaodrotts. 
Aniiiera  without  spurs.  Berries  blood-red,  acid, 
austere,  and  bitter;  iess  |»alutuble  tbau  either  the 
cmnberry  or  bilberry.  (Doti't  ATUi.^  iii,  p.  855.)  It 
is  a  notjve  of  dry,  bnrrcn,  stony  yrouds  und  hedlhs, 
in  the  north  ol  Europe ;  ptentilut  in  SoottHnd, 
Westmoreland,  Dcrbvbh ire,  and  Wales.  Mr.  I'ursh 
says  it  occurs  on  rock*  near  the  sea  coast,  IVonj  Ca- ' 
nada  to  New  England  ;  but  the  American  plant  is 
more  robust  than  tbe  Earopeuu,  with  considerably 
larger  leaves.  Pallas  Mates  that  it  is  found  in  the 
whole  of  Russia,  and  throughout  !!>iberia,  niore  cs-  ^r-^  »-',-^       tft^f 

pecially  in  pine  woods.  It  grows,  in  elevated  ex- 
posed situations,  to  the  height  of  5  in.  or  6  in.;  but,  in  sheltered  places 
in  sandy  peat  soil,  it  attains  the  height  of  I  ft.,  prmlucing  its  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  hi  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  from  August  to 
Octolwr,  accordmg  to  the  season.  The  berric-s  are  scarcely  to  be  eaten 
raw  :  but  they  are  made  into  pies  in  Derbyshire;  and, in  Sweden, a  rob,  or 
jelly,  is  made  from  them,  which  is  eaten  with  all  kinds  of  roast  meat,  anil  is 
considered  preferable  to  red  currant  jelly  bs  a  sauce  for  venison.  In  Sweden, 
this  preserve  is  also  considered  an  excellent  medicine  in  colds,  sore  throats, 
and  all  irritations  of  tbe  mouth  or  fmices.  In  Siberia,  the  berries  are  maci*- 
rated,  during  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  in  water;  and  afterwards 
they  are  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  and  fermented  idong  with  barley  or  rye,  and 
a  spirit  distilled  from  them;  or  with  honey,  und  a  wine  produced.  Sweet- 
meats are  jdso  made  of  them  with  lioncy  or  fc-ugar,  which,  in  18 14-,  we 
found  in  frequent  use  in  Moscow,  at  balls  and  mtisquerudes.  In  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  plant  is  said  to  he  used  in  gardens  lor  edgings,  as  box  is 
in  Central  Europe  ;  and,  in  Briti^ih  gardens,  it  is  sometimes  so  applied  to 
American  beds  and  borderw,  and  in  other  crjict  where  the  poii  ia  i>vaU 
From  its  smooth  sliiumg  f(ilia;;c,  and  the  betmty  of  its  HowerR  and  Iruit, 
the  latter  being  retained  on  the  plant  for  <icveral  months,  it  fornix  a  more 
l>eautiful  and  varied  edging  than  l>ox,  provided  clipping  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  berries  of  this  plant  form  an  in»poriant  uriicle  of  conunerce 
in  the  sea  ports  bordering  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia,  whence  ihey  arc  sent  to 
tbe  south  of  Europe  along  with  cranberries. 

■.  ^5,  r.  {V.)  Bvxtvo'iAVM  Sfthtd,    The  Box-leaved  Whortleberry. 

t^utiflcaUon.    SwIbU  Tut.,  L  1 ;  Doti't  Mill.,  ±  p.  MA.  i  idnid.  Cat.,  ed.  tKXk 

Amamifmt.     V.  tmclif  ceruni  Micks.  Ft.  Bvr.  Amrr.,  I.  in  '.'Ji. 

Emgrmtmni.    Cuit.  BoL  M*g..  t.  l»l.  ;  Lorld.  But  i^ob.,  L  AiK.  ^  Jind  mxifigt  1«»,  SWJ. 

Sjtcv.  Chnr.^  ^c.  Itacemes  axillary,  of  few  (lowers.  Ln«vc»<  pctiolatc,  obovatc, 
tootlicil,  or  crcnated,  smooth  on  Kjth  surface''.  Stem*  tufted.  Corollas 
roundish-ovate.  Fitiuncntx  glandular.  Siignia 
ca|)itate.  Flowers  white,  delicately  strl[>cd  with 
reit.  {l}un*  MUi.,  iii.  p.  85<i.)  A  liaiulsome  little 
Hhnib,  in  stature  an<l  general  nsp€t.-t  n.scmbling  y. 
This  idie'a.  The  leaves  are,  however,  smooth* 
even,  and  not  dotted  on  the  under  side.  Comllus 
globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth*  not  bell.6hapccL 

Stamens  10»     An* 

then*    HpuHe^s   at 

the  hiutc,  discharg- 
ing their  (>ollcn  h^ 

lateml,  not  terini- 

iial,iipurtiires.     It 

M  u  native  of  the 
'*^**  wcvtrm    pnrtR  of 
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Virginia,  near  Winchester  and  the  Sweet  Springs ;  where  it  grow 
6  in.  high,  and  flowers  in  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1794<:,  and 
ver^  handsome  plant,  frequent  in  collections.  In  all  probability,  it  i 
vanety  of  V.  Vitia  idse^ 

*-  26.  V.  JifYRTiFo'Lii  M  Michx.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Whortlebei 

Hemt^UMkm.    Michz.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  8S9i ;  Don<«  Mill,  a  p.  65& 

Svec.  Ckar.f  l[C.  Cre»ing,  quite  •mooth.  Lutm  petidate,  oral,  •bining,  resolute,  spM 
minutely  toothed.  Racemes  axillary,  nearly  •eMUe,  of  few  flower*.  Corolla  twll.ahan 
wbal  inflated,  minutely  S-tootlied.  Antiien  without  doml  hotna.  {Dom't  MUL,  li 
Micbaux  deacribes  the  berriea  aa  tmall,  gMwae,  crowoed  by  the  calyx,  black,  on  aiiort  i 
ia  a  natire  of  Carolina,  where  it  forma  a  crerf^ng  thrub,  flowering  fhim  Stay  to  July 
introduced  in  181S: 

-*  27.  V.  ni'tidum  Andr.     The  ^os&y 4ettved  Whortleberry. 

Idemtificatioti.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  t  48a  ;  Purah  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  889. ;  Don't  MtlL,  3.  \ 
Engropingt.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  1550. ;  and  ouifig.  990. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Racemes  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acute, 
crenated,  smooth,  and  shining.  Corollas  cylindrical.  Stems 
either  erect  or  diflfuse.  Leaves  ^  in.  to  1  in.  long,  paler  and 
veiny  beneath.  Pedicels,  bracteas,  and  calyx,  very  smooth, 
of  a  shining  red  or  purple  colour.  Calyx  of  5  broad,  but 
rather  shallow,  s^ments.  Corollas  ovate,  oblong,  white  or 
pink,  with  5  slight  spreading  teeth,  decandrous.  The  branches 
are  downy  on  two  opposite  sides.  (^Don^s  Mili.,  iii.  p.  856.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  or 
^   j  I  rising  to  above  1  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.     It 

^    t  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  91 

1.  28.  V.  CRAssiFoYiUM  Andr.    The  thick-leaved  Whortleberry. 

IdfntMeatkm.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 105.  i  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p^  S8a  ;  Don's  BfilL.  3. 

Engravings.    Bot  Rep.,  1 1Q6L ;  Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 1152. 

^e.  Ckar.  Ac.  Racemes  lateral  and  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas  shorter  than  the 
Leares  elliptic,  crenated,  smooth,  paler  and  reiny  beneath.  Corolla  bellahmd.  Sten 
A  hairy  shrub,  requiring  some  shelter  from  our  rariable  winters  and  springs.  Xeavea  no 
long,  with  a  little  minute  pubescence  on  the  midrib  and  petioles.  Flowers  S^left,  dec 
pretUly  Tariegated  with  pink  and  white,  drooping,  on  red  corymbose  stalks.  Stame 
{Don's  MilL,  iii.  |>.  R5^)  A  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a  trailing  shrub,  flowering 
and  June    It  was  introduced  in  1787. 


«  29.  V.  ovaVum  Punh.    The  ovate-Zeowd  Whortleberry. 

tdent^tealion.    Pursh  ¥1  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.29a  ;  Hook,  et  Am.  in  Beech.  Voy., 

Pt  Bot,  p.  114^  ;  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  856. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 
Engramtg.    Our  Jg.  991. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  bracteate,  short. 
Leaves  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  ovate,  acute,  revolute,  ser- 
rated, smooth,  coriaceous.  Corolla  cylindrical,  campanulate. 
Calyxes  acute.  Shrub  much  branch^.  Branches  hairy,  as 
well  as  the  petioles.  The  foliage  is  like  that  of  Pemettya 
mucronata.  {DonU  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.)  It  was  found  by  Go- 
vernor Lewis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  by 
I .   ]  Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.    It  flowers 

in  May,  and  was  introduced  in  1826.     There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

«.  30.  V.  canade'nse  Richard*.    The  Canada  Whortleberry. 

IdentifieaUon.    Richards,  in  Franklin  1st  Joum.,  Append. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  85& ;  Hook. 

Mag.,  1 3446. 
Engraving.    Bot  Mag.,  t  3446. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  c 
Racemes  terminal.  Flowers  in  racemes,  of  from  4  to  6  in  each.  Style  en< 
Corolla  short,  and  campanulate,  white,  tinged  with  red.  Stem 
branched.  Leaves  often  1  in.  long.  Berries  blue  black,  agreeable  to  th< 
It  may  be  readily  known  from  V.  corymbosum,  by  its  dwarf  size,  leafi 
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ering  branches,  and  ciuupiinutntc  corolla  ;  froiu  K  penns^lvAnicum  by  it^ 
lar^e  auite  entire  leaves,  anil  wider  mouth  to  the  corolla;  and  from  both 
by  ita  leaves  being  very  luiiry*  (Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.  18^5.) 

b,  FiotvcTM  Hupoted  in  Mcafjf  TuJU^  nearit/  teude, 
«.  31.  }\  il/vRsiM'TEs  Wehx,    The  Myrsinc-like  Whortleberry. 

IiUutfctttkm.     MicliX.  Fl  Bor.  Amer..  J.  ^£33.;  Punh  Fl,  Amcr.  Sept.,  1.  p.  fiSa  i  Don's  MtlL,  3, 

Spfc.  CAar.,  %c,    Flowtrt  fn  trrmfnsU  *nd  Uteral  lu/U.    L<»vp«  »t^*itp.  i^vnt,  rnurrpnatr,  nh«rtn*l* 
MiTBtcid,  imooth  flu !     v  '.*«•,  *nd  nlhet  hairy  ainl  :  ^  orh 

branched.    Corolla  <  Uon't  MtU.,  Hi  p.  isX.)      *  Utly 

dinvny  braiirhn.     i.^  ar  bCTtcath.     TuftAofflouii  jly> 

ctn«  M-ftncnu  M'arlet  \  fx.ii.i  <.f  «  fine  purple  colour,  5>l<>«.rtiKii.  .^'.hm^fh' f.  i,  i-, .»  ii.unc*/f 
Carohiia  unci  Flanda,  in  tiry  aAmly  vroodA,  mhttt  it  l»  a  tnull  clirub,  Oowrrlng  in  May  aud  Jubv. 
It  U  uiil  tu  be  inlrcKlucnl,  btft  t*hen  li  uncertsiD  i  and  we  have  never  seen  a  pUtit 

B.  V,  M  e  tanctolAtut  Punh  FL  Amer.  8epL,  ).  pLtSa,  hM  (he  Imrc*  lanceolate,  acute  al 

boOi  enda. 
a.  V.  ]ll«  .1  a6/iLftM  Punh,  L  e»  hu  the  leavei  roundWh.obovate. 

t.  32.  r.  uuHiFr'suM  Grah.     The  trailing  Whortleberry. 

MdnOlfkmtiim.    Graham  m  Edintx  PhiL  Joum.  June,  18St  \  Don't  MUL.  .1  p.  857. 

J|pi«.  ClkNr4, 4'<'-  Pvliceli  axillary,  lolttarr,  l.flowered.  Aimkiheil  with  many  bracteaB.  Leave* 
eT«>rfrern,  orate,  acutith,  quite  entire,  glabroua  on  both  (urface*,  eilkatt^d.  i^tefc  prostrate,  cree^w 
Ing.  Flowen  decandrout.  Anther*  obtutc,  luutic  Branchleti  downjr.  Tlowen  drouiihig.  Co. 
folia*  campanulate,  white,  often  partially  Unt^  with  red  outikdc,  with  retlext^  teeth.  Htignia 
Rlai  ■  "  "  "  " .      -     . 


i^ilamvaU  glabroui. Hattencd.  Vrurt  edible,  well  Savoured.  {Don't  AfUl,  ill.  p.  f(u7.J  It 
U  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountaini.  A  crecpiD|  tbrub,  flowerinf  In  May 
■ml  June.    Introduced  io  11^7 ;  but  we  have  not  tceii  the  plant 

A  pp.  i.    Hardt/  Species  qfVaccinittm  not  yet  introduced* 

V.  Chamis»inm  BcmgartL  J>on't  Miil,  Hi.  p.  H32.  -,  F.  Myrttllui  CAam.  ct  SckUdtt.  in  Umtaa.,  I. 
pi.  iJa?.  Pedicel*  «o9lt.iry,  l-Dowered,  ihort,  deAexnl  while  in  fruit  IvCavca  clIipHr,  tn-.irfy  cntifc.  ob- 
tu«e,  iDUrmmitni,  Kl<^rou«,  glaucoun  beneath.  Calyx  .^.toothed.     Klower»  >>  \       m  r>e> 

errtf,  aiiifuUr.     ('•irolla  while,  ureeoJate,  with  ♦hcirt  otitute  lohe*.     Amii-  ^r\^, 


Brtrio*  lif.irfc     It 


til. 
St. 
Ijtr 
Of 


OoiWkUiK 

OC  inoui>i 

\ 


if  fhf  Isljinft  of  Ritrha,  whcro  It  U  a  ihnih,  grov 

,  T  I.  ."'."",   ■                                           <: 'v',  l.nonernL  i.np, 

lAT.     Calyx  h  ,  .                              ■  .  ,,t> 

1  of  Amerira,  ,\^ 

IV-direU  loiltary,  1. (lowered,  rlavate  while  bearknf 

,  inioolh,  jrlaucoui,  arid  utiKhiiy   reined  beneath, 

ii.iii>v   •i.iiiiii  .iiMui^i      i'he  leave*  much  Atnaller  than  tiiuoeof  I .  flv«hf?». 

-,  which  are  tis\.  and  make  excellent  lart*.     A  iijiiivr  of  the 

<«  rnllectrd  by  Mr.  Meniin  ;  and  In  the  ItlamI  ol  Sitrha,  by 

' '  S'  hiechL  it  a  rrcepioig  (hri^i,  with  the  liahtt  of  A'jhx  alplftna  j  a  native  «f 


!  KAtire  of  the  AiOffli^  oo  Hiountalut,  wher*  U  I*  ealled  uva  de  irrra, 
(Ir^rrtJing,  and  nearly  1  In.  lona . 
:{.  II.  ct  Kuitth  ia  a  native  of  Mexko,  on  nigh  nMMintalnt.  near  Moian  ood  Cerro 
mo;  to  the  height  of  I  ft 
i'linb  I'l   Am<<T.   Sept,  I.  n.  t!X).     Pedicel*  a&Ulary,  •olJlary,   IJIowrred,     Lea*M 
t,  ny«|,  ruut^ded,  aud  bJunt  at  carh  end.  mucronale,  entire,  Cfirioreou*,  •month. 


A  oJwvs  of  Ibc  nDrth.wL-tt  cua«t  of  America,  where  it  waa  gatlicted  by  Mr.  Mendoa 


App.  ii.    Half'hardif  Species  qf\accinium  twt  yet  introduced, 

ftlie  talkmiaigaptelm  of  rMelateMB  ar«  dcacfibod  a*  not  $et  inti 

iaa  Mtlvc  or  Mtltoo,  •Uh  tlM  biMt  of  K  Uyrtillu*  i  growlnt 

Jiiuaii,  growinf  to  the  height  nf  $  ft  nr  J  ft,  on  hllU 
or  the  Sandwich  laUnda,  in  wontU,  npon  lofty  mnuntaltW)  wi 


in  Don'i  MVUr,  p.  liSt  to  p,  USJ.,tht  tiMtmingaptetm  oT  rMelateMB  ar«  dcMrtbod  a*  not  $et  intro. 

duoed : — 

V  arwinifthrvm  ff  R.  d  KuBlh  iaa  dotlvc  Of  Mtltoo,  leUh  tlM  biMt  of  r.  Uyrtillu*  i  growlnt  to 
th.  '       '  •  r 

*  native  of  i*\ 

\  '  I*  a  native  i 

growing  >■•  '-'v  .M  .^..i  of  tf  ft.  or  .1ft 

V.  kracti^'Uitm  I'hiiuh  U  a  native  of  Japaa,  in  the  laland  of  Ntpbon,  with  raremeo  t—JI  In, 
lone 

V.  eiUAtmm  U  a  native  uf  Jap>in.  where  II  it  callai  aaajwlpu,  wllh  leavea  l—S  In.  lon|r. 

V,  li^Wmm  Palil  U  a  natirt-  vf  Hraxil.  in  the  p«uvlnvcof  Mlno*  Ucraoo,  un  the  higher  maun, 
lalno*  In  dry  plaon  s  vrowmir  l^i  tiie  heiRliI  of  1  ft. 

V  //wKMnAim  R  H.  •(  Kunth  I*  a  oa(l>v  of  Pertl,  with  icoi^Mfl-.?  lllMv  Kni|c  t>e«|>rinkled  wllh 
a  fHr  hlark  dnU  t»eiie«th. 

V.  trufAnikum  Cham,  la  Linnfra  la  *  native  of  Mexieo.  with  «hll»  •o««f«k  ond  Mirk  edible  Ihill. 

V.  vntianum  iknlib  in  Res'*  Cycl.  la  «  naUv«  of  Mestcow  «ti«iice  f^cdiMM  wwe  Mcit  to  LtAiurti* 
liy  If  uUa. 

V.  .VcAjMUeMd^AA)  O.  Om  \t  on  evtct,  miMMNaMNi»  «vt««re«n  thrub.  wttti  hvrm  f  In.  loi>g, 
and  9  tines bnarf :  a  tiMive  of  Metico,  in  woote 

V  tr^^rwiw  Poh(  ii  a  thruh.  itNMir  I  ft.  high,  •  nMt*«  «C  BrMll.  In  turfy  ba«t. 

\  II 
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V  wumimmm  VnUI  to  ■  t1iinu«  ibrub.  «  n&Uve  of  BtmU,  in  Or?  ptoots  »Uh  Imtm  8  line*  1mm, 
•fid  Abrmd. 

V  e*^m^m  font  U  »  tm»U  thrub,  A  iin.  b\gh,  »  tifttUr  of  (>l)«l«>U'FfliHl  OirylM-CL 

V  rrtiruIMtitM  SmLth  m  a  iMtivpof  the  Saiwtwtch  UIaikI*,  on  the  ht^Jl  motintftitu*  whf  it  «a 
eollfctnl  l»y  Mr   Mcniiw.     Lp^rn  I  In.  IntijE,  witi.  rcvMulP  macvtiM 

V  jn'»4i»HfU>run*  liAud.  ta  an  rrrct  gUbrnu*  »hruti,  m  native  nr  ih^  8«iMl<»iclii  l*Ltnd«,  fltthc  ^Hi- 
turtc  of  AjO  hc\»po«lr«. 

V  mtcrofikiiUum  llrrb  K^inwdt  U  «  •lirtib.  «  nAttrpof  the  Cvlcbn,  nn  the  ninunt*ln«. 

V.  rdriirAlwn  Smith  u  a  lutlt-r  of  the  baiulwicli  UIbiuIa.  on  loAy  muiinUind,  tfthere  i<l  «••  4ll*> 
covercfl  by  Mr.  ML-iixir*. 

yt.tmtpftnr- ^'    H  -I    k I..   ,r.,.„.,.-.  vhnxh.  4  twilvc  oT  the  veMitf  •  dc^vily^flte 

iMiminRtaoti  <  '  MBiitun. 

\.prmtiih^  li  a  ct  Kuntti.  art  SouUi  Ai 


Genus  XXVII. 


U 


OXYCOTCUS  Pw*.    ThbCraxberiiy.     Lm.Syit,  OctAndria  Monog^nb. 

fen.  Syn.,  1.  p.  ♦!»  ;  I*Un*i  n  Amer,  9ejit.,  1.  p.  SSL  ;  MUtt  0«fi.  Amtt^  L  ji.  Ssa  : 
i'$UUL^£p.9S7, 

in  rcfrrencv  tn  the  ithn^  ncU  iMte  ct  fto 


■p  oT  LirL  and  oihm. 
Proa  OM*,  itiarp,  «nd  AdAjIcm.  •  berry 


bertlei. 

Dcicriptkn*  Caiyr  4-tootheU.  Cmviia  4-f)arted,  witli  neurly  linear,  «%-(►• 
lute  Beffiuents.  Stamens  8,  with  connivcnt  filameou.  Antkers  tnbuUr, 
2-^iirted.  Btrriet  niany-6oedetl. — SmiUl,  prtistrau?,  traiUng,  evei^reen  ahrulbt, 
with  ^nmll  leaves,  gruwittg  in  buggy  morasses,  often  among  living  mftsset  of 
5i>h&gnuni.  Brai»ches  filiform,  proli&rous.  Flowers  produced  «t  the  hose 
ol  ihe  sprinj;  brunchlets,  in  short  gcmmaceous  racemea.  Pedict- 
coospicuousiy  bibractcatc.  Berries  rcd»  rarely  white,  acid.  (^Dqu  .. 
p.  858.)    Nutires  of  Briuun  and  North  America. 

»*  1,  0»  PALf'sTBis  Peri.    The  marsh,  or  commoitt  Cninbeny. 

t4ntiie»Uo».    Pen.  Encti.,  1. 1>.  «19. ;  Dun'i  Mill.  S  p.  S5K 


Oxv 
brwc, ««-. 


,  5U0.,  SmUii 
kx,fl.Bvt    f 

VVbortlHx-rrtcs,  Cornberrin, 


1  r 


O  <-ur<tji*"iit  >%*//  rJ<^ 


i  «f  ,  Akn-llp  riimttieTgi',  Ft 


ttt« 


Deriraiim.  Th«  mme  of  Cwwbetif  M  iUf^towd  to  be  f i  v«n  fhm  the  peduocie*  mT  ttt< 
crooked  at  the  top,  ind,  tielbfe  the  expamion  r»f  the  Aowem.  fommmnff  the  ft«itd 
crane  {Smith  and  /♦'</A*nw*|i ;  of  tecauw  thej  are  much  eaten  by  cmiMii 

EngfawiJ^t.    Bng.  Bot.  L  519.  i  CEd.  FL  Dan.,  t.  90. ;  Lob.  lean.,  1  t  |0!l.  ;  aail  vatjl^  Wt. 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc.     Stems  filifomi,  trailing.      Leaves  small^  ovate,  entire,  acute, 
smooth,  with  revoliite  inarginB.     Pedicels  terminal,  1-flowcred,  oT  a  dcikaCe 
pink  or  rose  colour.     Segments  of  corolla 
oval.     Leaves  convex,  and  dark  shining 
green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath.   Stemit 
reddish.    Pedicels  few  together,  about  the 
lops  of  the  branches,  red,  slightly  hoary. 
Corolla  pink,  with  rcflexed  oblopg  seg- 
ments.    Siamcns  with  purple  downy  fila-  092 
inents,  and  yellow  anthers.     Berries  pear- 
shaped,  globular,  often  spotted,  crimson, 
of  a  peculiar  flavour,  with  a  strong  acidity, 
grateful.  (Don'n  MiU.y  iii.  p.  858.)     A  low, 
trailing,  subevergrcen  shrub;  seldom  rihing 
higher  than  'S  in.  or  4  in. ;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  h 
August  and  Scptemlier.  It  is  a  native  of  turty  mossy  bogs  in  the  triountainoi 
parts  of  Europe;  common  in  Switzerland,  Russia,  Scotland,  Ireliuul^  and  tl 
north  of  Englan  j,  as  well  as  in  the  ca&t,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  ncit^hbcHi 
ing  part  of  Norfolk.  Pursh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  boggy  muimtains 
North  Americti.from  Canada  to  Pen  n  sylvan  in,  and  in  the  l&liuid  ofO(>lK^a^hil 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


ERICA' CEJE»      OXYCO'CCUS. 
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where  it  is  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Pallas  says  it  is  found 
in  turfy  bogs,  in  tbc  north  oi'  RussIoh,  and  throughout  the  wliole  of  Siberia, 
as  far  ns  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  btrriea  remain  during  the  whole  winter 
under  the  snow ;  and  are  collected  in  spring,  afler  it  is  thawed  and  gone,  as 
veil  as  in  autumn,  before  it  falls.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain, 
'Cranberries  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  for  s*jpplyingan  acid 
drink  during  the  hot  summer  months,  for  tart*,  and  other  purposes.  For 
culinary  purposes,  they  are  exported  frtnn  Fiusda  and  Sweden  to  most  parts 
of  Europe.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  cranberries  from 
Lincolnsbire  and  the  north-west  corner  of  Norfolk  were  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Norwich  by  cart-loads ;  but  the  extensive  enclosures  that  hn^e  been 
maile  since  that  period  have,  in  iminy  part.<i,  iIe*troyed  their  native  bogs. 
Lightfoot  records  that  at  Longtown,  on  the  borders  of  (■umberlnnd,  not 
JehB  than  20/.  or  30/.  worth  were  sold  each  market  day,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
together,  and  dispersed  over  different  parta  of  the  kin^^doin.  The  numerous 
encloiiures,  drainages,  and  improvements  of  heath  and  boglandA,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  have  nearly 
destroyed  all  our  native  cranberries ;  and  England  is  now  chiefly  supplied 
mtth  cranberries  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  with  the  sort  produced  by 
O.  macrocarpuB  from  North  America.  The  Russian  cranberries  are  con- 
Bidered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  America.  The  total  cjuantity 
from  both  countries  imported,  according  to  M'Culloch,  is  from  30,000  to 
35,000  gallons  annually. 

Propertiet  and  Utei.  The  berries  are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  agreeable  to  some,  though  disliked  by 
others.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are  eaten  by  cranes  and  other  birds.  They 
may  be  kept  several  yeaa-s,  if  gathered  when  quite  dry,  and  then  closely  corked 
in  dry  bottles,  and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  cellar.  Thtv  will  also  keep  in  bottles 
or  in  casks  of  water;  which  last  mode  is  that  practised  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  which  state  they  are  exported  from  place  to  place  as 
articles  of  commerce.  In  Sweden  and  Russia,  they  are  used  for  tarts  and 
sweetmeats,  and  the  expressed  juice  is  considered  efficacious  in  fevers.  The 
bankers  in  Russia,  Pallas  informs  us,  make  use  of  the  fruit  for  whitening  their 
silver  money,  which  they  do  by  boiling  it  in  the  juice,  when  the  »harp  acid 
dissolves  the  superficial  panicles  of  the  copper  alloy.  The  same  thing  is  done 
in  Sweden  to  whiten  silver  jilate.  In  Britain,  almost  the  only  use  to  which 
the  berries  are  applied  is  that  of  making  tarts ;  and  for  this  purpose,  *.ince  the 
plant  in  a  wild  state  haa  become  scarce,  this  specieN  and  O.  maerocArpus  have 
been  cultivated  in  various  gardens.  (See  Eufyf*>  ffiinnt.^  ed.  I83i?,  p.  1.17.) 
In  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  long  filiform  ^hixttii  of  the  oxy- 
coccus  are  collected  in  spring,  after  most  of  tlie  leaves  have  droj>petl  off,  and 
are  dried,  and  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  uied  to  tie  on  ttie  thatch  of 
housea,  and  even  for  harnessing  hordes. 

Propagatmn  and  Cuiturc,  The  plant  is  abundantly  increased  by  laying 
sandy  soil  on  its  shoots,  ut  the  distance  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  hmw  its  main  stem, 
when  it  will  send  down  roots  nbundantly.  When  it  is  to  W  grown  for  its 
fruit,  a  bed  of  peat  i»oil  should  be  pnrpjiretl  in  »n  open  airv  KtiuMtion,  where 
it  can  be  kept  moist;  or  tl»c  margin  of  a  pond  mny  l>c  miide  choice  of,  and 
the  plants  planted  ilxerc  in  peat  soil,  in  n  bed  encircling  the  pond,  I  in,  or 
2  in.  atnivc  the  level  of  the  water,  and  about  1  ft,  distant  from  it.  The 
cranberry  may  also  l>e  grown  in  beds  of  dry  sandy  peat ;  and  it  in  alleged  by 
some  who  have  tried  this  method  in  IJriti»h  ganleni,  M'  •»  *•"'  'Vmh  produced, 
though  smaller  in  quantity,  in  of  a  better  fluvotir.     We  i  i  of  this, 

argumg  from  general  princijdes;  and  we  think  itproba!   .  a  would 

be  further  improved,  both  m  bulk  and  flavour,  if  it  were  grown  m  |>eat  antl  leaf 
mould.  Wither  than  in  peat  alone.  A  lied,  containing  a  very  few  >quare  yards, 
will  produce  a  conudereble  quantity  of  fruit,  though  not  neariy  so  murh  as  a 
bed  of  equal  extent  of  the  American  cranberry,  to  be  next  described. 
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t.3af.67-i  Ta 


ciaium  (Hj- 


i*m 


i>  2.  O.  malroca'ri'us  Ptirth.     The  lurge-fruiled,  or  .Iwirrf row,  Cranberr)'. 

MralVtMliMi.     Puttb  Fl  Auurr.  SepL.  I.  p.  5*6^  ;    Dou'i 

L  ^<i  r.4.i  ''•critiiiunblfpldulum  JrAi^*.i<Mrr,, 

r  A/tcAr,  F/i  A>r.  Amtr,,t  9,tek 

A>rf.  CAnr.,  «^v.     Stems   filiform,  trailing.      Leaves   clliptic»oblong«   noirijr 
flut,   unci  obtuse,    distantly  sub-sernilatcd  on  the  margins,  glniicous  be- 
neath, downy  at  the  points  when  young.     Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  linear-1uneet>late.     Flower- 
bearing  branches  erect,  proliferous.      Pedicels 
lateral.     Pointiii  of  yoiinv  leaver,  peduncles,  and 
the  niargtna  of  the  calyx  and  bracteas,  downy. 
Berries  spherical,  red,  often  remaininjcj  through- 
out the  winter,     ( Don' f  AM,,  xii.  p,H^.)   This 
is  a  trailing  shrub,  resembling  the  preceding  spe^ 
cicH,  but  it  is  a  larger  and  more  robust  plant, 
Several  flowers  come  forth  at  the  ends  of  the  last 
year's  branches,  surmounte*!  by  the  shoots  of  the 
present  yeiu*.     The  bracteas  are  situated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pe<licel8  in  this  species,  while  in 
iJxyeoccus  palustris  they  are  situated  on  the 
lower  part.     The  berries  arc  also  larger,  and  of 
a  brighter  red.     It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  V'u-ginia,  iu  bogs,  principally  on 
A  sandy  soil ;  and  it  is  also  frequently  found  on 
liigh  mountjiins.     It  flowers  from  May  till  July.   Introduced  in  1760,  and 
frequent  in  collections ;  (>roducing,  w!ien  cultivated  for  its  fruit»  which  i« 
used  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  common  cranberry  both  in  Ajttcrictt  and 
Europe,  a  larger  quantity  on  a  given  space  tlion  O.  palustris. 
Propagation,  Culture^  Sfc,     This  si)cctes  may,  like  the  other,  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  fron)  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots,  and  planted  in  sand 
undera  bind-glass;  or  by  layers,  or  division  of  the  plant.    In  gardens,  it  ni«j 
be  cultivated  as  directed  for  the  common  cranberry ;  or  in  Hooting  i^tocttk 
formed  by  filling  old  boats  with  peat  soil,  which  may  be  anchored  in  n  river,  or 
fixed  stationary  in  ponds  or  other  pieces  of  artificial  water.    Sir  Joseph  Bankri 
was  the  first  person  who  cultiviitcd  the  American  cranberry  in  Enj;land  for  its 
fruit.     He  grew  it  an  the  margin  of  a  pond,  in  a  box  of  peat  soil,  suspended 
in  water,  and  procured  immense  crops.    An  account  of  his  mode  ofprucecHrmg 
is  given  in  the  Horticultural Sitculif^t  Trataactioru ^yoI/i.  p. 71.;  and  in  the  Itnr^ 
clopcetfui  of  Gardening,  cd.  1835,  p,  937.    As  the  results  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks'c 
mode  of  culture,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  m  the  year  1^13,  his  crof>  atv^ 
raged  one  fifth  of  a  gallon,  or  about  as  many  cranberries  as  wilt  make  a  good- 
.Hizcd  cranberry  tart,  for  every  if\  square  ft.     The  hize  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  were  grown  was  equivalent  To  18  ft.  square;  and  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced from  this  space  was  '31^  Winchester  bushels.     It  is  probable  tliat  bv 
iiuprovetiients  in  the  method  of  culture;  such  as  withholding  moisture  at  the 
ripening  season,  mixing  the  peat  soil  with  leaf  mould,  or  consumed  stable 
dung  or  night  soil;  or,    probably,  by  keeping  the  peat  moist  witli  liquid 
manure  instead  of  common  water,  and  full  exposiu*e  to  the  sun,  somethiitg 
might  he  done  in  the  way  of  incri^ng  the  size  and  flavour  of  the   (ruit. 
At  all  eveabt,  the  subject  is  worth  experimenting  upon  by  the  practical  gar- 
dener and  the  amateur.     Those  who  are  fond  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
producing  objects  at  o«ce  highly  artificial, altogether  new,  and  singular  as  well 
aa  beautiful,  might  try  to  graft  the  Oxycoccus,  standard  high,  on  some  species 
of  facdnium  or  Andromeda. 

Variety. 

t.  O.  ni.  2f(^g  mpcgfUis  Hort.,  racclnium  macrocdrpum  fol.  vnr.  Lodd,^ 
Cttt,,^  has  variegated  leaves,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  keq>- 

ing  in  pots,  or  on  moist  rock  work. 
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«.  3.  O.  kuk'ctvs  PomA,    The  erect  Cranberry. 

Irtm'iftra/iptt       Punh  F\.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p,  SSB*. ;  nmi'!  Mill..  1  p.  ^^ 
Si/mmfftHt      /'kcciitiuin  erjrthrndkqiuni  Siickt.  Ft.  Bur.  Am^.t  1.  |k  S?7.« 

an<1  IxMld.  Cat.,  ed  JBSa 
Enfirartnga.     W«U.  Oend.'.BnL,  L  13. ;  and  our  Jig.  «►♦, 

Spec.  Char.f  ^t^r.  Leaves  oval,  Hcuminaied,serrulateil,  and 
ciliated.  Pedicela  axillary.  Corolla,  before  expansion, 
long  and  conical,  at  length  rcvolutc.  Stem  erect. 
Branches  flexuous*  Leaves  membranous^  somewhat 
hairy.  Flowerjj  red.  Berries  scarlet  (Watson  ftays 
black),  quite  transparent,  and  of  an  exquisite  ta^te. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  other  .species.  (Dom^t 
AfUL^  ill.  p.  858.)  It  is  a  native  of  V^iryinia  and  Caio- 
lina,  on  lofty  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  heip^ht  of 
3  ft. ;  flowering  in  M^y  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
I80G;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and 
in  other  mirscries.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  thia 
species  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  as  a  fruit  fihrub. 


91*1- 


App,  L  Genera  of  Y^ticdcetCt  of  which  it  appears  dofibtjul  ij  anif 
hardif  ligneous  Species  have  t/ei  been  iniroHuced, 

Genus  I. 


IRYA'JJTHUS   Gmel.     Tuk  Buyanthus,    Lin,  Si/»t.  Dccandria  Moiu- 

gynia, 
ii/iiM.    Gmd  Sib.,  1  p.  IJU.  L  57^  f  0.  ^  I>an  in  Blink  mill  Joym.,  t7.  p  liXl ;  Dod'»  MKI..  ^ 

l^mm^fmr;    KndriaatAa  tpi  I.m.  \  y\tni\tvla  Swnrlx  *nd  Ihinh  ;  JTrka  iii.  Thuak, 

nrr^Mt^.    From  frryon,  ■  moct,  ami  atUksm^  ii  (lower. 

Urn  Ckar.,ifc.  C^^j- j-l<^avcd,  imbric  jitc.  ror(Wijii(lcvpl]r.S-)>.>rtf(i4  •prfsulkng.  S/iimmi  10,  ihortw 
tirkii  tlir  Orjroll*-  Fitammtt  llattrnn),  gtabrout.  tvll*  ol  an/Jirra  •\wn,  uwiuut  IK-Iiiiirl.  Sttgima 
otrtUMC     Cafitult  &ccllo(L->'rtaUln|  pvcrgrwru  ahrubt,  luttivva  of  Ati*  and  Kurlh  Aiurricx. 


«-  I.  B.  G«B^u>/  D.  Don.     iJrnelin's  Bryunthus. 

D  Don  in  Ikllotk  PbiL  Joum  ,  17.  i^  J<.K), ;  Don't  Mill.  91J5 


f.(K;  AtidrAmcda  t>r?liii() 
i.  li  f.  I.  i  XiUtm  bry ki, 
j8d  i  Bryiothiu  rippiu  m. 

t.  .57.  r. 

KNgrnvtig'-    Swarti    In  Lin.  Tiran*..  lU  &  47a  I.  .10.  f.  b, 
llcMi,  p.  57.  t  U  f.  1  ;  I'Tupl,  sib  .  *.  p  ijl  t  5" 


Pall,  n 


manrtn*      re«tiin 

Sttli    niklrirm       llo 


iitniMc      LfMVn 

'.(    VjA'  .  111.   i.-h  ,.,. 


V- 


imlBeh. 


l.TT.jfWlfh 


i^. 


plT  any  waiiLt  ni  Uiril   Itit-tiUa  .  Biuii  ll' 
tne  aruclct  they  arr  mtitlrd  to  a^k  in 


li*id<ii.v  (•!  It 


ingTfi  likdy  to  bm  »•«  aii4  m/f  t<> 
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AADOR£TLT5f    AND    FllUTlC£l*UM. 


PART  lit. 


t^  2.  B.  Ste'li^k/  D.  Don.     bteller'a  BryantlkDS. 


IdfiUyieaHAn.    D.  Don.  1.  c, ;  Doa'i  Mill,  1  p  ft^l. 
SjfnoMmei.     Aodrtjiineda  SHelktHtna  Pail    V}  Itou^  p.  S&. 

t.  7*  f  *.  ;  Mcnii^wii  nnpetril'ArmM  rnrik  /V.  Amrr  Sefi , 

I.  p.Sfu.,  hut  not  of  nth m 
Emgrmin^t.     PalL  Fi.  Romu.  pL  58.  L  74i  f.  Z-i  and  (nir  %  SgO. 


9^6 


p4^7lu|i*  bt^'jtuM'  StrlJer  hinu 


1  ■  bed  from  each  «itl)rr**    The  flosrw, 
<  .Ik  in  h  btoAd,  Willi 

:i4.     It  mtymun  to  ti 

I  '  itr'-T  nf  the  samr  ^\- 

l(        .  ,    ■  I    I   .      •   .     !       iilM    rK«t  t.H'   tHr    1 

n.   !■<'  '  '.I  i'  -r  -M'  rr.-utcr*u  live  i. 

phi.i'  v.r  i:rvaii:un»  rrcHmlhcfrJi^. 

llid)    be'    |JtiJ<N|fr>i    (rum  Ibc  XQOtA    imi  tJiim    |jj,ilj.iii    .^Kitu   .iiiiiriLa  ,  nr  tiy   uicun*  c>r  »taii«>  or  tltON 

Dumeruui  JiritUh  iravellcn  whO|  at  prrhtciU,  arc  to  bf  tuund  lu  ctcrj  part  of  tb«  gkilMk 

aadatkdmmttt  f^roU^nu  Bongatd  la  M<?in.  Ac*d.  FettM^ib^  2.  p.  UiS.;  Pfrola.  frttlUte 
EMciuekt^t%\  i«  •  inueh4iruioti«d  cvcrareen  •hrub,  a  native  of  the  noitb.weat  coui  of  AiBidCi* 
growlBg  to  tb*  bcigbt  oTthnn  4  ft.  to  <j  ft 

App.  11.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  ofKricdce^, 

Th«T  are  no  pUnli,   Dr.  Liiidlcy  obH^rvct,  "  more  grneral  fnvouritw  among  coUtctor- 
ipcciea  of  Eric&eem.  It  If,  however,  very  refnarkAblf.in^t,  nutwithtiaiiding  tt»<.*  rxti-n*iTc  c<  i_ 
of  Enijland^  the  seal  of  her  raprrhant»,  and  the  cnUTfirist  or  fndiriduala,  cotne  of  th^  uwwl  i 
llcent  of  these  plant*  are  itlU  known  to  Eurupeaiu  uuly  frum  th«  tlrinl  ipecliuen*  in  thv  he 
ofboianiJt*.     We  allude  to  the  nublt>  genuf  IteiTiriif,  which  coitulii*  many  fpecira    mc>r« 
than  even  Rhododc-ndrm  aiid  Araks;  (a  the  ThiUaudtat,  with  long  tubular  cntjiuto 
and  to  many  «pi>cie«  oTGayluaa&cr/a.     The  finmt  of  tJiMe  plants  inhabit  tbv  <  ,if 

the  rotintry  oi  the  ctnrhonai ;  and,  ctrrLainly,  If.  one  half  the  tuiu  that  ha.«  r  jm 

in  ill^oniuicrcd   iindfrtakingi  were  applie*!  Judictouily  to  an  expedition   u  '^'^^nnmJtM 

would  lie  no  reawnablo  doubt  of  tiicrcM,  and  the  rctulta  wouMl  be  iDdcscribalilj  inn».rta««*   f| 
Reg.,  u  quoted  in  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  ij±i.) 


Genus   I. 


ENKlA'NTHUi:)  Lour.     Tuk   ENKi\KTHLii.     Ltn.  St^t.   DecaiitLria 

nogynia. 

IdnUificatioH.    Loun  Coebin.,  ?76^ ;  I>an*i  AtiU ,  3.  p.  9Si. 

I^nanj/mg.     Meladbra  Sai.  \n  Hart.  Tnmt.,  ^.  p.  I3(i 

Deritiatitm,     From  egkuoa^  pregnant,  and  ahiAm,  a  flowrr.   The  Howen  •wdlltfL 

Gen.  Ckor,,  ffc.    Tn/yj' 5-ctcft,  with  eolourt'd  bracteat.    Oinftta  campoJiulatc,   wit'      .    -       ( 
and  with  f.  \au  nt  the  ba««  of  the  tube.     Stitmeru  10,  interlHl  io  the  baa*  of  tlir  . 

form.     Bci'tif  ^.relied Low  evergreen  thruba,  n«five«  of  Chin^,  where  they  nr 

ncration  by  tnt?  native*;  III  Britain,  »oinc«h«t  <'•'**'■  mI*  ,.■■  ,-..|».ir,-      )>.-..  - 

mixed  with  a  littU'  |j«at,  witii  a  vcn  vniMierat£    ' 
tivy,  and  plartHJ  luar  the  kI^*<-     ^  iittiiiKa  of  1 1 

Af  they  flower  (Vom  Si'ptenitier  to  February,  ^...:^- -.-i_,   .. -.^^  ....  ,,,,,,    ..,,»,^ 

white,  arc  extremely  beAUtifid  and  «howy,  they  «r«  talualile  uniaui«atA  ui  Um  winter'  tjul.  fka 
their  llowert  nppeannjB  at  that  fcuon,  they  are  n»ore  fit  for  a  eokl-pit  or  a  contvrvalury    thaa 


conservative  wnlL     lill  lately,  aa  far  at  vrv  h.»vt>  luf  ti  .«i 
well  cultivated  and   dowered,  in  Kn^tl 
Kent.     A  plant,  however»  flowered  in  r 
Lawrence.    They  do  not  futxeed  well,  ii 


to  |t?.irn,  tbete 

w.  \v«  ^  ^ 

1  r.r<*n,  in  the  gavdou  of  MrZ 
planted 


I*  lilanU  hare  ,Milf  twwjM 


•  L  E.  quinjjubflo'rus  Lour.    The  five-flowered  Enkianthus. 

Mcntificntion.     Lour.  Cochin.,  p.  ^d  ;  Don't  Mill..  3.  p.  S.U 

Svnonym<.     E.  reticuldiut  Undt.  Bot.  Ret.,  U  8>tl,  Bofttnitf,  t    1. 

Engravtiti^s.     Andr    Hep,,  L  liiS. ;  Ker   But    K<k.,  t  !rt>l  ;    Btit.  Mag.,  1 1G49. ;  Lodd.    BoL   r.*h 
1. 1101  i  Lindl.  BoL  Heg.,  t.*i83- ;  Botanist,  t  1.  ;  and  ttMrfigt.  W7,  906.  "* 

Spec.  Char.f  g/c.  Stem  ibrubby.  Leave*  ovjil-lanccolate,  acuminate  nmiewhat  ivarrd  mt  the  i 
margint.  Ftoweri ,?— 6  together,  at  the  tfip*  of  the  branrhei ;  generally  pilnk,  or  with  the  «)vs  rwC 
and  Iba  oonUa  nearly. while   {Don't  MtH.^  til.  ^  £ti4  )  A  ahrub,  growing  to  the  hcigbt  of  frpw  /tL^ 
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£R1CACE^.      ENKlA^NTHUb. 


Ii7d 


997  to  10  0.  i  a  n«ti«ror  llicMuih  ufChliuL   totroduced 

in  1812,  and  tluwrnng  Iroio  February  to  {^pUrmbcr 

K  bifiArttt  Lour.  CnJch  .  p  ^a.  Don^  Mitt  ,  3.  p,  K^l. 

StiPTn  f hruhby    i.*»v<r*  oval-UnceoUtP    Fk^w^T*  iwin, 

tmniiuki,  and  rvd.     A  thrutt,  a  iviil  v       '    '  Uj  of 

China.   .Don't  MUL,  Wl  p  K>t,      N.  ,< 

f'rf ^11  i*  ft  )reciitM«ihk'b  difft-rtli  Iron 

hi  Ml-,  -.u^  I,,.,-  ,,  -."  -Ill,  ind  in  the  .Cu,™^..  ih^  Usiiitf 

d(i  The  l»ve«  ere  •csttend  and 

V'  r  ,  conaixwu»,  «id  oovtnd  Wilto 

m:.i      .         -v....,  -uil  the  liowcn  at*  dUp«««(l  in  tor. 

*  ininU  l<i>v'K'lc«       ihi*  JiiMKiM  an  chiedjr  pArvUieg.! 

■hrul>«,  Rnwcniiff  thrnughnut  the  year;  Ave  of  them  are  tkjcribtil  iu 

Dnn'*  )/r/A  r   )jLit  nunc  uf  them  arc  inttoduced. 

li^'  '  Bonp  ,  Hoj&nVf  Mutift,  it  x  genus  nf  alpine  Ahrutx, 

with  ^aa\p  t]waei  of  /flKxIod^miron  j    naetves  of  North 

and   ;  ,i  ,   im  vjHr^c*  f.f  wt,i<'h  an-  tf<-iriliK'tl   in    l»oiiV   Sfiiirri  tilt  only  iwn  ot  Ui»ta 


998 


■tint-,    jjl..ur.,.,. 

The  pl»JH   U  rouff. 
nnA   rrriffOfh-     It   i^ 


have  ! 
lain« 
A  A' 

wfkat    fiuligUte. 
I«   fVrah-cal«urt>(T, 

In  June  am! 

in  racemuM.>  terminal  iiarucla.  CorolitRt  purple. 
dy  frtaeea,  II  wa*  introduced  in  thlv,  gravt  lo  the  bei^ 
July. 


•-«,  it«  quated  abore. 


r«iU, 


it  O!  (rnjii  j  l\    ti 


■oUte,  and  ^lai-T 
It  It  a  niitivi 

tit  of  fPoiTj  6  n  < 


nymrn^MtAeiJaptimiea  Rlimi.  Bijitlr.,  802.,  and  Dan'a  Mill.  3.  p  6W  ,  U  , 
K'eilln^  gmua,  but  diffkrinK  rroru  it  in  havmfr  a  inuK  calyx,  and  m< 
ibveaf  Janan.rrom  which  cour)tr>  vpttiineJii  werv  received  by  Blume, 


hxt  (Tie  HmtkChWia 

'    "       '    >  1  r»  are 

«iit,  in 

:>  June 


r  niliwl  lulhe 
roll!  It  i*  a 
.icieuf  Ahodo- 


^ndRin  toZxiniuin. 

Gmytmuieeiii  H.  A  ri  Kmntk  b  •  e«DQa  of  c^CTfreca  and  deciduoua  ihrulM,  natlvM  nf  S.nnU 
AlSMTtca.  with  K'atl«rrd  «(>riacc<iU4  leave*,  axid  K-vrlel  bractcale  flowen;  but  lunia  ut  Uie  titt^ii** 
k*v*  hcen  yd  litUixUicrd,  O  Uutip>iia  H.  II  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  AincT.,  3.  p  JTtl  z.'IM.^  U  « 
•atlir*  of  Caracca*.  on  Mount  AviU.  The  ftuw^ra  of  Ubi,  and  of  most  uf  the  other  uorU^  art 
HMirlef, 

rAifcrtto-fta  1*  a  K  i-s  of  Pcni,  w«h  corlaecoiM  entire  leavn,  and 

dfonpins  bnu-teolAit  nbuae  r»ctemc«.  T««iily  abecteMtrMa-bou^ear 

•toire  planu,  havi-  .  m^  in  tre  yet  WitriMJucnJ.    T.cvrmfiha  it  B.  et 

Kunth  Mar.  Gen.  Atrxr  ,   ..  p  ^,  i   u  :::.j.<  ,  a  imuvl-  oi  New  Gmoada.  oo  the  AndM.win  give  an  MM 
dftbeKemiL 

ilct^TM^fAta  mAh^Ht  LmvII   I*  n  ^hrub,  with  laurrMike  lesivet,  and  IN  ffow^ra  wrnnffyl  Uf  '"af^lttte 

taccni(^     -'"  "-    t  - I       ( '  r.  corulla  u  bright  rrinuon,  and  ••>.•--       •     -   .   ,      .  -  ^ 

•Mat  I  autn  a  new  gvniu.  ne«rly  ni 

of  lb(  '  uce  dried  tpecimen*  were  tent  > 

p'-*"'  .  antlcipalea»  wUl  MHO  And  ita  vk..j  ..  ^..^,,....^       -.^    ,,..    „.^-, 

.  .1  fk  afiS.,la  a  goiua^  tbe  aiieclea  of  which  ure  rvctnrvcn  ihrulu, 

of  Ja»ii,  with  lanceolate  coriareoui  Jeave*  with  dentJCuUlcd  wmr. 

^«  and  rawwioaa.    Wuccn  qierin  hare  beoi  AmoltotA  bf  IX  Doi^ 

ue  of  then  liave  beeo  vet  flguri;d  or  iiitradniMd. 

eifilfciww  ibrubL  tutivea  of  Pcrtj.  with  afalomi  MriMMut  Ichvc^ 

■^  by  aiiit  et  Pwf.iii  «L /W,4 1.  JUSk  C  Ik 


and  Ur^c*cafit:t  fluwurj^     C 


A|ip*  III.     Of  the  Cult ixHit ion  of  the  Hanbj  F^ncdcefV,  including 
the  Laififig  Old  and  Plnnting  of  an  Ericacctum, 

In  taking  a  «iinrcy  of  a!t  the  diflertmt  sjwclfB  co}it|>osing  the  order  £nc5c«r, 
It  wHl  be  found  that,  in  a  prnctiail  notnt  of  viow,  they  are  uil  shmbk ;  vtrj  frw 
of  iheiu  exceeding  5  (i,  or  C  h,  in  lieiglil,  till  Jlii*v  attain  a  irunsidcrabtL*  ape. 
The  otdy  exception'*  lo  tliis  feiuark  arc  to  he  foiin«l  in  the  Ken^n-n  JVbutiis, 
Androiuedr/,  tuid  r«erJniimi ;  two  or  tljrce  apccies  of  whieh  titiain  the  h«"i^hi  of 
Rnmll  trees  in  lU  or  \^  years.  All  the  species  of  Aricuccw  cHIxt  retjutrc, 
or  prefer,  a  soil  cotitnining  more  or  Ibhs  of  peat  or  heuth  mould ;  and  tlmt^ 
though  ttotne  species  of  se^ertd  of  the  perwra  will  grow  in  common  gsirdcn 
fcoif,  thsit  even  these  will  ^ow  better  in  wmI  contAinin^  u  mixture  of  sund  and 
pcul,  top'lher  with  rich  loam,  or  loam  and  lotf  nmuld.  Hence  the  /*.>ioici;t», 
fi'oni  being  a  trnty  natnnil  order  in  ihdr  (jh^iiio^nomy,  frtnn  being  all  netirly 
uJikc  in  point  of  niagnimde,  from  all  rrqiiiring  the  same  kind  olMiil,  from  llic 
Kpe(;ies  ronsLsting  both  of  decidnoiif»  and  ever^^Hfa  plants,  tnid  from  $ome  of 
tneni  flowering  in  cverj'  nronth  of  the  year,  are  pecniiurly  w^ell  ada[)tc?d  for 
being  cnl(iv.ited  together,  ho  as  to  ocrnpy  one  e«l»re  wene  or  gtmlen.  Thi» 
garden,  for  oliviou&  rva:)uiis,  we  prit|>0!tc  lu  chI)  an  ericaci'luin,  wludi,  the 
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render  will  bear  in  mind,  differs  from  un  ericetum,  in  containing  all  the  plants 
of  the  order  Ericaceae,  while  an  ericetuin,  or  heathery,  is  limited  to  the 
species  of  the  section  £riceae  normales. 

All  plants  which  require  peat  soil  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  hairing 
hair-like  roots ;  and,  in  the  culture  of  the  ligneous  £nc^ceae,  as  of  all  plants 
whate%er  in  peat  soil,  to  insure  success,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  keep  the 
soil  in  an  equable  degree  of  nioi.sturc.  The  reason  is,  that  plants  having  hair- 
like roots  never  extend  these  to  any  great  distance  from  the  stem,  or  main 
root ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  draw  their  nouiishment,  or  what,  in  a 
practical  sense,  is  equivalent  to  it,  their  moisture,  from  a  very  limited  space. 
Hence,  no  plants  sutler  more  from  drought  than  the  £ricacear,  whether  in 
the  open  air  in  beds,  or  in  the  i;reen-bouse  in  pots ;  and  no  plants  are  more 
dilEcult  to  recover  after  they  have  sustained  injury  firom  beinc  kept  too  dry. 
Hence,  in  very  hot  summers,  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  other  shrubs 
of  this  order,  which  grow  in  common  garden  or  shrubbery  soU,  are  frequently 
killed  to  the  ground,  without  shooting  up  again  the  following  year»  as  is  the 
case  with  the  shrubs  of  most  other  orders,  killed  down  by  drought.  Every 
American  garden,  therefore,  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  some  situatiou,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  principle,  not  only  favourable  to  the  retention  of  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil,  hut  also  favourable  to  the  application  of  moisture  arti- 
ficially. A  level  surface  at  once  supplies  both  the  conditions  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  a  level  surface,  sunk  5ft.  or  6  ft.  below  the  surrounding  sur&ee« 
supplies  both  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  advantage  of  placing  an 
American  ground  in  an  exca^^ation  some  feet  under  the  surrounding  surface 
is,  that  the  soil  in  the  excavation  will  always  be  moistcr  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  lower  than  the  other.  The  soil 
in  such  an  excavation  will  also  be  found  cooler  than  that  of  the  general  sur- 
face, though  both  may  be  alike  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These 
residta  may  not  at  the  first  sight  appear  obvious;  but  they  take  plai^-e  in  con- 
sequence of  temperature  and  water  having  both  a  cootioual  tendency  to 
come  to  a  level. 

An  ericacetum  ought,  therefore,  to  be  laid  out  in  an  excavation,  the  sar- 
fttcc  of  which  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  in  order  to  gain  all  the  advantages 
of  nioisture  and  coolness  which  the  natural  situation  aflbrds  :  and,  to  admit  of 
supplying  water  artificially  to  the  soil  in  the  beds  in  the  most  economical 
manner ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  the  plants,  the 
excavation  should  be  intersected  with  drains  at  regular  distances ;  all  these 
drains  communicating  with  a  main  drain  in  the  centre,  and  this  main  drain 
communicating  with  the  source  of  the  water,  which  shouKl  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  turned  on  and  tumetl  off  at  pleasure.  The  drains  may  be  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines,  10ft.  or  12ft.  apart,  and  2fh.  or  3 fit.  under  the  surface;  and 
they  may  be  formed  of  bricks,  laid  without  mortar,  9  in,  deep,  and  'H  in.  wide. 
Tlie  main  drain  in  the  centre,  with  which  they  communicate,  may  be  a  foot 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  The  l)otiom  of  all  the  drains  ought  to  be  on  tlie  same, 
leveL  The  water  may  be  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  main  drain  bv  rariouflj 
means.  If  conveyed  under  ground  in  a  pipe,  that  pipe  should  be  3  ft.  or  4  ft.! 
under  the  surface,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  and  the  stopcock  nmv  be) 
reached  from  the  surface  through  a  vertical  shaft  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  dkuiieter,! 
formed  by  brickwork,  and  closetl  at  the  surface  by  a  brick  or  stone,  so  as  not 
to  appear  unsightly.  If  the  water  is  supplied  from  a  [mmp  on  the  spot,  that 
pump  need  not  lift  the  water  higher  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  drain  ;  and 
It  may  easily  be  contrived  with  a  removable  handle,  so  as  to  have  no  appear- 
ance of  a  pump,  except  when  it  is  in  use.  Where  the  water  is  supplic^l 
by  water-carts,  or  from  a  pond  at  a  short  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ix>ur 
it  into  the  mfiin  drain  through  a  funnel  carried  up  in  masonry  or  brickwork 
to  the  surface,  from  the  centre  of  the  main  drain,  having  a  stopper  of  brick  or 
«tont>  to  put  on  when  not  in  use. 

Wafer  may  tx:  .supplied  artificially  to  an  ericacetum  bv  :<iurfucc  drains  ;  but 
thc^e  will  not  apply  so  welt  as  under  dnuus,  in  cases  where  the  garden  coo^ 
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BistB  solely  of  beds  and  gravel  walks,  at  is   ^_ 
Botnetimes  the  case ;  but  they  are  peculiarly    ^^ 
applicable  where  the  generaj  surmce  is  of 
turf,  even  if  that  surface  should  not  l)e  level* 

Tlie  opemng  of  the«ie  surface  drains  need  |_i — i..^ — i     ■ ..  gjjg 

not  he  more  thau  2h  in.  wide,  and  0  in.  deep, 
furtried  of  bricks,  hiid  on  edge  for  the  sidea^ 
and  flatwise  for  the  bottom  and  top,  as  shown  in  fig.  990.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  covering  bricks  of  this  drain  should  be  level  with  the  sur- 
face  of  the  lawn ;  and,  aa  the  covers  would  be  hud  on  alternately  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  the  appearance  would  be  as  in  Jig.  1000.  The  upper  sur* 
face  oi'  the  bricks,  bcini:  exjwsed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
would  soon  assume  a  din;j^y  colour,  »o  as  to  hamionisc 
with  the  green  of  the  turf;  and,  bang  m  perfectly  even  and 
aniooth  as  the  ground  on  each  side,  they  would  o0er  no 
obstruction  to  walking,  rolling,  or  mowing.  The  brick- 
work of  the  drain  should  be  formed  without  mortar,  in 
order  to  let  the  water  escape  at  the  bottom  and  sides; 
and  to  admit  of  taking  off  the  top  bricks  to  clear  out  any 
fibrous  roots,  or  any  other  obstruction  that  might  be  formed 
in  it.  If  the  appearance  of  the  bricks  were  thought  a  de« 
fonmity,  the  brickwork  might  be  sunk  3  in.  deeper,  and 
c<»vercd  with  turf;  and,  if  the  expense  of  bricks  were  an 
object,  it  might  be  lessened  by  employing  earthenware  pipes, 
of  small  diameter,  not  cementing  them  at  the  joints,  or 
iisinp  draining  or  ridge  tiles,  and  setting  them  on  common 
flat  tiles,  and  covering  the  whole  with  soil  and  turf,  so  as  not 

to  show  ail)  appearance  of  a  drain  on  the  surface,  as  shown     I — -i r — i 

in  fig,  1001.     Drains  of  this  kind  are  not  adapted  for  being 

laiil    out  in  parallel  straight  Unes  in  ericacetums,  because 

these  lines  would  nec^sarily  interfere  with  the  dug  groups ; 

but  they  are  well  adapted  for  being  carried  in  irregular  lines 

in  the  glatles  of  turf  between   the  beds;  and  they  may  be 

ftu|)plied  with  water  at  one  or  lioth  ends.     Even  an  cricace- 

tiiui,  or  other  garden  or  lawn,  on  an  irregular  surfnce,  may  be 

watered  in  this  way, on  the  principle  on  which  surface  irrigation  in  practised  on 

hiily  ground;  viz.  beifinning  on  the  highest  spot,  and  winding  the  drain  about, 

iilwi.ys  with  a  certain  degree  of  Htcepness,        _  

till    the   lowest  ground  is   reached.      The      5'v!^iF 

whole  of  any  lawn  or  park,  however  irregular 

it  might  be  on  the  surface,  might  be  kept 

moist  in  this  way  during  the  hot  sununcr 

inonthK,  without  u  drop  of  water  being  ever 

Men  upon  the  grass.  /  f  \\  \       (oqi 

Another  mode  of  supplying  water  to  an 
crieacetum  Is  by  simply  flooding  the  siirw 
face,  which,  being  on  a  perfect  level,  might  be  done  to  the  dqith  of  an  inch 
or  more,  in  the  evening,  once  or  twice  a  week,  during  very  hot  wenthef, 
without  risk  of  injuring  the  piantM. 

Should,  however,  the  Murfitcc  of  tbc  ericACCtum  be  5  A.  or  6  fl,  lielow  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground,  and  if  it  be  formcfl  in  a  wiil  not  natundly  very 
porous  and  dry,  such  as  gravel  or  sand,  chalk,  &c.,  vt-ry  little  lirtifjcial  water* 
ing  will  be  nccaury ;  and  both  under  drnins  and  surface  drains  may  be 
omitteil. 

In  planting  on  rricacetum.  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  bed,  the  plant* 
ought  to  be  plttcc<l  ho  far  apart  n%  to  allow  them  to  bnuu-li  out  frt^ely  in  every 
direction  without  touching:  ouv  miotlwT.  It  i»  uidy  whrn  they  are  grown  m  this 
niuriiKT  that  they  dower  fret'ly,  and  bccoiiie  co%cre»l  wtlh  How cf>  on  every 
sidi.^  and  over  the  whole  plant.    In  tlie  aficr^matiagcuicnt,  whenever  any  fdwit 
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gets  fio  lar^  a»  to  touch  the  adjoining  ones,  it  crught  to  be  taken  out:  or,  tfit 

15  an  old  plant,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  cut  back  ;  or  all  the  plants  in  the  bed  amtf 
be  taken  up,  and  re-arranged  at  grcntcr  distances  from  one  another  than 
they  were  before. 

VVe  have  atready  observed  (p.  I0T6.)  tltat  no  plants  suffer  leae  from  removal 
than  the  ^ricacear,  because  ihev  i»my  always  be  taken  up  with  t>aiis,  and* 
indeed,  nuiy  be  removed  when  thej'  are  in  full  flower.  The  best  season  for 
removal  is  rnoiat  weather  in  auttimn ;  and  the  next  best,  moi^  weather  iii 
April  or  May.  (Sec  J\P Nob's  Hitit-t  oh  the  Planting  and  general  Treatment  of  \ 
Hnrdi/  Kvrrgreeni  ;  and  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  vii.  p.  78.,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  567.) 

The  soil  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  wholly  renewed  every  five  or  six  years; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  all  the  plants  ought  to  betaken  up  and  divided,  pruned, 
or  thrown  away,  and  replaced  with  other  ptanti;,  as  may  be  found  necesaary. 
The  soil  removed  may  be  laid  in  ridges,  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  mixed  %ith 
an  equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  leaf  mould  ;  and,  aflter  ivin^  a  year  or  t«0|  it 
may  a^n  be  put  to  use  in  the  ericacetum.  The  cultivator  of  JBrickicxtt,  of 
roses,  and  of  other  f^hrubs  that  are  p;rown  chiefly  for  their  Howers,  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  these  will  not  be  produced  in  abundance,  and  of 
fine  forms  and  colours,  unless  the  plant  have  aiunle  nourishment,  light,  and 
air.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  being  planted  in 
poor  heath  soil,  and  being  crowded  together  so  as  to  show  onlj  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plants,  as  they  now  are  in  most  gardens,  they  ou^ht  to  be 
plunted  in  isandy  peat  and  loam,  enriched  with  a  large  proportion  of  leaf 
mould;  and  each  shrub  ought  to  stand  perfectly  detached;  and  it  should 
rather  be  as  much  as  2  ft.  from  the  adjoinmg  one,  than  so  near  it  ns  2  in.,  in 
order  tliat  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  s(Miccon  every  side  to  enable  them  to 
collect  nourishment,  and  that  the  head*  of  the  plants  nmy  not  &httde  one 
another.  The  only  two  cricacctunis  that  we  recollect  seeing  managed  to 
our  satisfaction  in  these  particultu-s  are,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ganuer,  at 
Bij^hopstoke  Vicarage;  and  that  at  Bagsbot  Park,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Toward.  At  the  former  place  the  A'ricJkccje  are  planted  in  roundi^  groups 
on  the  lawn  atljoining  the  house;  and  they  grow  so  vigorously  that  they  arc 
taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  years,  genertilly  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  azalea.s  and  rhododendrons  are  tiUcen  up  with  large  balls  of  earth  ;  and 
the  ground  is  so  well  watered  at  the  time  of  replanting,  that  the  plants  never 
lotse  any  of  their  leaves.  They  are  placed  at  such  distances  ais  nearly  to 
touch  one  another;  so  that,  if  they  were  not  taken  up,  and  placetl  farther 
apart  tvery  two  years,  they  would  soon  form  a  matted  thicket,  and  display 
blossoms  only  on  their  upper  .surface;  whereas,  by  keeping  each  plant  distinct^ 
it  displays  its  blossoms  all  round  from  the  ground  to  the  iiunmiit.  The  soil  in 
which  these  plants  are  grown  is  composed  of  two  thirds  of  sandy  peat,  and 
one  third  of  rich  loam.  The  loam,  Mr.  Garnier  findsi  absolutely  necessary  to 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  almost  all  kinds 
of  American  slirulw.  (Gard.  Afag.^vol.  %.  p.  129.)  Mr.  Uow,  gardener  at 
Tullyallan,  in  Perthshire,  found  JVhodo<lendron  niSnticum,  and  some  others  of 
the  more  vigorous-grovving  ^ricacea:,  thrive  in  clayey  loam,  and  in  (x>uiniou 
garden  soil,  which  had  bt'en  deeply  trenched,  and  mixed  with  abundance  of  1 
leaf  mould  and  road  scrapings.  (Idid^p.So.) 

The  order  in  m  hich  the  dilfcrent  hpccies  of  .Ericucea;  are  disposed  in  an 
ericacetum  may  be  various.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  kinds  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  space,  the  same  species  may  occur  in  two  or  three  places ; 
but,  where  there  is  a  very  complete  collection,  most  effect  will  be  nrudured  bv 
keeping  all  the  (dants,  of  every  .sjjecies  and  variety,  together;  so  tnut  the  same 
species  may  never  be  found  in  two  different  places.  Where  the  object  is 
more  to  excite  a  botanical  interest  than  a  floricultural  or  a  picturescjuc  one, 
the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  should  follow  each  other,  or  be  grouped 
together,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  l>otanictd  works ;  for  example, 
in  this  Arfmrrtum  :  but,  in  other  cases,  the  evergreen  species  nmy  be  inter- 
mixed  with  the  deciduous  ones,  so  as  to  give  a  dollied  appearauce  to  every 
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part  in  the  winter  season.  If  there  were  sufficient  rooni,  the  mode  which 
we  should  reconiniend  as  decidedly  the  l>eGt  would  be,  to  allut  a  firctilur 
space  of  dug  ground  to  every  plant,  according  to  its  size,  enlar;;in^  the  diatncler 
of  that  circle  as  the  plant  increased,  and  grouping  the  circles  nlon^  cne  or 
both  sides  of  a  walk.  The  next  bei»t  jjlan  is,  to  have  a  circle  devotctl  t"  eai'U 
genus  and  its  species,  of  kinds  of  which  there  are  few  varieties ;  and  to  each 
8j>ecie8  and  its  varieties,  where  the  varieties  of  each  species  are  numerous  ;  or 
to  have  a  group  to  consist  of  several  plants  for  each  vuriet)'  of  the  more  showy 
kinds  of  azalea  and  rhododendron ;  and  place  the  less  showy  kinds  in  groups 
containing  two  or  three  sorts  each. 

The  design  Jig.  1002.  is  calculated  for  an  ericacetuni  of  this  description. 
}n  it  the  space  a  a  included  by  the  wall  is  a  perfectly  level  lawn  ;  and  it  is  also 
perfectly  level  from  b^  by  r,  to  a.  Beyond  these  points,  the  ground  gradually 
rises,  and  in  planted  solely  with  American  trees.  The  groups  m  which 
ahmbs  are  represented  are  planted  with  evergreens;  and  all  the  others  with 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  groups  also  from  c  to  d  are  devoted  to  Anierican 
shrubs  not  belonging  to  the  order  ^ricaces,  deciduous  and  evergreen ;  so 
that  this  scene,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  considered  as  an  American  air- 
boretum  and  fruticetum. 

For  displaying  a  choice  collection  of  £ricacex  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  mo»t  effectual  mode  is,  to  dispose  of  them  in  hneal  succession;  so  as  that 
one  species  or  variety  may  be  examined  quite  near  the  eye»  and  one  aller 
another.  Fig,  I(K)3.  is  a  design  made  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of  disposing  of 
a  complete  collection.  The  beds  niarked  a  and  A  ore  to  be  planted  with 
evergreens  at  regular  distances;  as  are  the  central  groups  in  which  shrubs  are 
indicated.  The  other  heds  and  circular  groups,  which  are  shaded,  are  for 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  general  surface  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  surrounding 
phuitation  consists  solely  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  including  the  genera 
£'upr<!'ssus,  T'huja,  and  Juniperus.  The  lowest-growing  species  are  placed 
next  the  walk,  and  the  taller  ones  behind  in  gradual  succession,  so  that  the 
trees  may  rise  one  above  another,  and  form  a  complete  amphitheatre  of 
perpetual  verdure.  If  such  an  cricacetum  were  formed  in  a  rocky  country, 
m  one  of  those  small  level  spots  of  peat  soil,  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
North  Wales  and  in  the  west  of  S^cotland,  the  exijense  woulJ  be  very 
trifling,  and  the  effect  would  be  inteTesting  and  splendid  beyond  description, 
presenting  the  character  of  al(yine  scenery  as  a  framework  to  the  Anierican 
picture.  In  detail,  this  deM/^n  differs  from  the  jtreceding  one  in  each  par- 
ticular system  of  concentric  beds  being  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  as 
indicated  bv  tlie  sectional  hne  //  The  central  beds,  being  so  much  lower 
than  the  others,  arc  intended  to  contain  the  taller-growing  evergreen  Mpecics ; 
such  as  A'Thuius  and  /rhododendron,  for  the  two  larger  beds;  ^ndrdmeda  for 
the  next  large«it ;  Pacclnium  for  the  next;  and  A'ricu  for  the  least.  From  the 
walk  ^,  in  each  of  the  systems^  it  is  intended  that  the  eye  should  look  down 
upon  the  central  bed,  the  surface  of  which,  taking  the  height  of  a  man's  eye 
from  the  ground  at  6.^  ft.,  will  be  flft,  below  it. 

As  nn  cxoniple  of  u  very  simple,  but  still  ornamental,  mode  of  laying  out  an 
ericacetum,  we  refer  to  Jig.  1004-.,  which  is  adapted  for  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  exaivated  to  the  same  depth,  and  reduced  to  one  level,  »m  in  the  pre« 
ceding  design)*.  \n  this  plate,  n  reprcKCnis  the  siluation  of  an  exotic  ericetuni, 
and  t  of  a  hardy  ericetuni ;  c  an  azalea  garden,  ficixr  which,  at  f/,  there  may 
be  a  summcr>honse,  or  a  range  of  plunt^houscs  ;  1 1  arc  grutips  planted  w ttli 
deciduous  and  evergreen  .-Vinerican  /iricaeac  ;  and  f/urc.  U'ds  which  niny  l»c 
planted  with  other  ;>eut-eurth  plants  which  are  natives  of  I'luropc  and  Asia; 
and  the  trees  fornung  the  anjphithesure  tci  t\u^  picture  may  be  coinposed  of 

t  evergreens  fr»)n»  nil  countries.     Au  ericacettmi  ol'tliiH  kind,  as  it  U  supposed 
to  contain  only  the  hardiest  hperies  in  the  open  air,  would  Ih;  well  adapted 
for  the  northern  narts  of  the  island;  since  niaiiy  of  the  American  deciduous 
shrubs  iJmve  in  the  ofien  air,  even  in  Sutherluudhhire, 
These  till  £'<    ilr^iuii-,  heing  adopted  to  a  p.irticuUu' ^ltu:^fi^l^   (.ls  cxnl.iinnl  In 
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W^    - t^lar  fonn  is  preferred,  and  where  the  space  to  be  <jnoi.t%J  *f» 

«n  I  is  limited,  we  would  recocninefld  aa  excsTatioD  surroanded  by 

a6lu,.».^  •".-X  mxd  a  terrace  walk,  treated  in  the  same  general  style  as  the 
ikaipi  for  the  erit^etum  Jig.  nm,  p.  1099.  In  «uch  a  case,  the  subatrntun 
ofevery  walk  mi^hi,  if  nec^tary»  be  made  into  a  drain,  whicfa  cotiJd  caaOj 
be  done  by  fomiiog  the  w  Alkft  of  pavement,  supported  by  two  walla  of  btid^ 
4  in»  wide,  mid  I  (\.  or  1  fi.  8  in.  hisrh.  Ftg.  1(H)6,  p.  1 1^  ta  a  design  for  tlM 
area  of  an  oval  cricacetutn  by  Mr.  Hutger,  which  may  be  treikted  to  the  &aflw 
manner  hh  the  ericetum  referred  to.  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  a  slopii^ 
ibiiik  of  turf,  thia  design  is  Aippoaed  to  be  bounded  by  a  hloping  bank  of  rho* 
wdendrons,  »o  arranged  as  to  complete  the  figure  of  a  poraJleJogram.  Be- 
yond these  evergreens,  and  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  areaA,  may  be 
a  terrace  walk  ;  and  beyond  that  a  border,  and  a  wall,  for  contaicung  iiail'- 
hardy  li^cous  species,  and  growing  a  collection  of  bulbs.  A  p»ortion  of  the 
area  is  shown  in  turf,  with  l^d*  in  the  centre  of  catti  compartment.  These 
bed«  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Cape  heatliv  i  In  kr^ 

pots  or  tuba,  like  those  in  the  Edinbui^^h  Botanic  GRrde(  j  out  id 

tlie»e  beds  in  the  summer  time,  and  taken  in  on  the  iipproa^li  .  .i  «  uuer.  The 
betjs,  jtftur  (he  i»ots  are  removed,  may  be  turfed  over  till  the  Ibllowin^  nprmgi 
Of  filled  with  w mter-flowering  hardy  heaths. 

'  Every  description  of  garden,  to  be  complete,  requires  aoni«  architectunl 
l^penda£;es  to  be  introduced  into  it.  Ai  water  is  so  neccssjir\  iit  the  culti- 
vation of  alt  plantJ^,  an  architectural  fountain  is  at  once  an  <•  A  and  a. 
useful  object  to  every  scene  of  culture,  however  small,  or  ho\  y<^  j  und 
the  magnitude  and  Ktyle  of  desitgn  oC  fountains  may  be  varied  niinost  infiniielv* 
The  next  class  of  useful  ornaments  are,  seats,  or  resting  pluces,  open  aatl 
covered  :  and  these  leatl  to  an  ulmost  endless  variety  of  structures  ;  some  of 
wood,  and  portable ;  and  others  of  wood,  of  mstic-work,  or  of  masonry,  and 
permanently  fixed.  i^.lmML  p.  I  iHo.  is  a  des*ign  from  the  elegant  pencil  of  3dr. 
Lamb,  in  which  the  ericacetum  i*  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  a  terrace  5  ft. 
i^ve  it,  from  which  there  are  Hi^ht;*  of  steps  tode^icend  to  the  arcsi  contait»> 
ing  the  beds  for  the  plants.  This  area  is  ornamentetl  with  two  fountains; 
and  there  are  stone  seats  ulortg  the  terrace  walks,  and  also  in  the  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  trees. 


CHAP.  LXX. 

OF    THE    HAftDY    AND    HALF-liAROY    HGNEOUS    PLAKTS 
ORPEH   SYMPLOCA'CEiE, 

This  order  contains  only  one  genus,  S^plocos, 
the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  tender  shrubs  or 
trees  (rom  South  America;  but  there  is  one,  a 
native  of  China,  which  is  considered  bulf-hiu-dy  j 
anil  another,  a  native  of  Nepal,  which  might  pro- 
bably thrive  in  the  open  air  with  a  little  protection, 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  In  the  south 
of  EniilunJ,  wherever  there  is  a  tolerably  complete 
collection  of  half-hardy  ligneous  plants,  the  g^enus 
IWtliplocos,  as  being  the  representative  of  an  order, 
iKould  never  be  omitted. 

MMpldCOt  #li»i<vj  Ker  Bot   Rt'fr,  t  TIO, ,  and  oiiryi/j,   Km?.,  ha* 
theiMTM  tllipnc-obloRK,  att9fiiiat«d  At  tmth  «rttla,  mucfoniitvty 
■CTTftted,  4owTiy  on  both  furfam,  and  wriri'^  i'-'     rnf.-.,,,..  ,,,.i, 
bound,  icrtniniil,  and  kxtllary.      U  l»  a  ih- 
hcicht  of  5rt,  a  naliic  i>f  (.  hinn.       Introdi. 
tli''.'jnf  iU  dflightfijliv  fr.iSir  n  f  \^  hitr-floweri  i';  :     ; 

a  «aU.  Jind  i*  tvrt  !<«. 

S.  crattego'idei  I .  ,■!.?.  3.,  ha*  ovali'.  Brute, 

arrrated  Icavn,  m  ^  ra<u*  Makdhb.      Ic  h«»  nu< 

y»l  ttcell  liUrodurcd 


^ 


,f 


' 
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CHAR  LXXI. 

UP    THE    HAHDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   OftDBR    &1\KA"CfLX. 

Genus  I. 


LJ 


ATY'RAXX*.     Thb  Sturax.     Lin.  ^y«/.  Dfcaiidria  Monogynia. 

[)oa'a  IfUL,  i,  p,  i. 

Ti]<  «i.ru  x.;<v.ij,  .vi.jnit-d  to  thU  pl«fit  by  Theophrutu*  And  tHoaeertdei,  U  a  man 
■Uerattoii  of  oMii/iirak,  the  Ar^Ulc  uauw  or  S.  uificiniie. 

(ien,  Char.^  tfr.  t'w/yx  permanent,  cainnanulatc,  5-toothed.  Corolla  moQO^ 
petaloiis^  funnel-sh'aped,  deeply  S — 7-cleft,  but  usually  5-  or  G-cleft,  valvate 
m  fiCHtivation.  Slantem  10,  exserteJ.  Filaments  monadelphouH  at  the  baie, 
adnnte  to  tiie  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  linear,  2-ceUed,  dehiscing  length- 
wise inwardly.  Ovarium  superior,  3-edled,  many  ovuJed,  erect.  St^le  I. 
Stigma  obfloletely  3>lobed.  Drupe  nearly  dry,  containing  a  1 -celled, 
I — 3-Beeded  nut.  TcsUt  of  seed  double  ;  inner  cobwebbed,  outer  sponey. 
Eutffryo  inverted,  with  elliptic  cotyledons,  and  a  thick  superior  radicle. 
Albumen  fleshy.  {DiuCt  Afi/t,^  iv.  p.  +.) —  Elegunt  trees  or  shnibs,  of  which 
27  species  are  dei^cribed  in  Don's  Miller,  chiefly  natives  of  Asia  and  8outh 
America;  but  there  arc  foiu"  hardy  species,  natives  of  Europe  or  North 
America,  which  are  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  They  require  a  soil 
nitljcr  light  than  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  hair-like  roots;  and  to  be 
placed  a^uiui^t  a  wall,  in  the  climutc  of  London,  when  it  \s  intended  that 
they  should  flower  freely.  In  siffinity,  as  well  as  in  general  ftppL-ar>ince»  thia 
genus  approaches  near  to  that  of  Halesiff ;  Jind  there  is  such  n  close  general 
reseinl)Iance  anion^  all  the  ulUcd  species  o(  Si^nw^  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly he  only  varieties  of  one  form.  The  price  ol  plantb,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, ifl  from  U,  6</,  to  2m.  each. 

•  1.  S.  OFFiciNA^LE  L.     Thc  officinal  Storux. 

Lin.  Sp..  ftiS. ;  N.  Du  H»m  ,  7.  n  7  ;'  1>"'**  >l'l» .  *  I'  ♦  f  LmW  Cat,  fd.  jaSR 
I^ifdfTij-.iii-.     \t,-Mirm  Grftki  tkurax  kAlsmkri-*.  AtHirnt  tin'ck 

t  i   S9K.  t.  Ua.  t.  ^.  i  W<nd».  Med  Itut .  l*fj.  t  71  >  aiurch  ft  SIrv.  Mnt. 

1.  L  i:  tlrp.,  &H. ;  Lwld.  But.  CAb  ,  !A«  i  Plcnck  kon,  H\  -,  MUL,  Og.  fiUb  ; 

Sprr,  Chnr.^  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  clothed  with  hoary  hairs 
betiratb,»hinin|;  and  green  above.  Rac^enies  simple  and 
axillary,  5 — 6-nowcre*l,  shorter  than  thc  Icftvcs.  Leaves 
about  2  inches  long.  Flowcrsk  white.  Dnipe  ovate 
globose.  (Don's  AfiS,^  ir,  p.  '^.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree, 
from  12  ft.  to  13  ft.  high;  a  native  of  Syria  and  thc 
Levant.  Ititroduced  in  lo>a7,  and  producin/f  its  flowers, 
which  re$en)bte  those  of  the  orange,  but  ore  smaller,  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  nnturntiM^d  in  hcdffcs  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  near  Tivoli.  It  has  been 
known  in  Buf^land  since  the  time  of  iicrard,  who  hwl  two 
stiiall  trees  of  it  in  his  g»»rden,  •'  the  whirh,"  he  say*,  ••  I 
have  rfrcoverct!  of  ihi'  mmmI.'*  As  the  plant  does  not 
grow  very  freely,  cxccjit  when  placed  ajjainst  a  wall,  it 
i«  not  very  common  in  collectionjj,  though  it  well  merits' 
a  place  there,  on  occount  of  the  beauty  t»f  its  pure  white 
flowerj*,  and  the  grcrt*  :■"'•"■'-••■  •■•  "i"  h  they  are  pro- 
duced. Thc  ftiient  !»i>urh<>tMl  of  Loudon,  nnd  (K'rhH|ui 
Ihc  <  i.;aeM,  where  it  ift  12  ft.  high,  against 
I  I  :i 
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a  wall,  flowering  profiuely  every  year^  and  ripenmg  ftvit.  There  »  aIso  a 
ttry  Tine  tree  agmiwt  a  wall  at  Messrs.  LcxktigcsX  wliich  waa  ptoiuattf 
covered  with  tfowera  when  we  taw  it,  on  June  t8.  1836;  and  with  friitt,«»B 

Augu«t  IH,  of  the  same  year* 

Propertiet  and  U*c»,  Tlie  5tynix  officinale  i«  chiefly  oaefal  in  a  nevfical 
|>oint  oi  view ;  the  powerful  and  fragrant  bnlsum  called  tftorax  hfiftg  oik 
tained  from  it.  For  thi^  purpose,  incisions  ore  made  in  the  bark  ol  the 
trunk  and  branches,  from  which  incisions  the  resin  tssuea  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
is  cither  collected  in  reeds  (whence  its  ancient  Greek  nanie  of  Stunts  kala- 
mitcn),  or  kHl\  to  harden,  when  it  is  scraped  off  in  irregular  compact  him  ma, 
iriter«perfi«d  with  smaller  pieces,  which  arc  called  tears.  Storaat  is  attmubot 
und  expectorant,  and  was  fonncriy  prescribed  for  asthma  and  chnuuc  aftr» 
tiona  of  tlic  windpipe  ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  it  is  now  acaredf 
ever  used.  In  Gerard^a  time,  there  were  made  from  it  "  sundry  exeelkm 
perfumea,  pomanders,  sweet  waters,  sweet  bigs,  sweet  washing-balls,  and  divers 
other  sweet  chaincs  and  bracelets.**  In  the  present  dav,  it  is  tnudi  tned  in 
lioiiian  Catholic  countries  to  bum  as  incense.  Chcmicallv,  it  coiuu^s  prie- 
^ctpally  of  re:«in,  with  a  small  portion  of  benzoic  acid;  and  it  dissolTesi  eaaily 
itt  apirits  o{  wiuc.  The  common  storax  of  commerce  diflers  from  that  of  the 
■potbecaries,  and  is  a  liquid  balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  &om  Uquid&infaBr 
otyracfflira. 

iSot/,  Propagaikm,  4^t\  A  light  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor,  atiita  tkis 
MBdes  best ;  and  it  is  generafly  propagated  by  seeds  obtained  from  the  south 
df  France.  It  will  also  grow  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings.  It  is  observed  in 
the  Ximvcuu  Du  Ilamct^  that  it  does  not  fiower  well  in  pots  or  boxest ;  aad 
that  it  does  best  near  Paris  when  placed  against  a  wail  with  a  southerti 
exposure,  and  protected  during  winter.  In  the  neighboiu*hood  of  London, 
however,  it  docs  not  require  protection.  Its  rate  of  growth,  for  the  first  ten 
years,  is  not  above  8 in.  or  Din.  a  year.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurscricH,  It.  Qd,  each. 

a  2.  S,  GRANDiFoYiuH  AU.    The  large-leaved  J^torax. 

t4mt(/kaUtm.     Alt  Uort  Knr.,  o  p.  75. ;  Punh  Fl.  Atn^r.  S^pL,  2.  p,  i^a  ,  DoiiV   Mill  ^  C  R.  4 
gmom^HUM.    &  oflcinite  H'aU.  Ft.  Carol.  140. :  &.  grandlfl.Srutn  Mielu.  ft  Bor.  Amrr.,  ^  iw  Si. 
Engnwktg^.    Ladd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  lul6. ;  WaU  Deiid.  Brit,  t.  lita  :  and  our^.  JOOa 

Sftec,  Chttr.^  SfC.  Leaves  broad,  obovate, 
acuminated,  green  above,  but  clotticd  with 
hoary  tomerituiu  beneath.  Lower  peduncles 
solitary,  1 -flowered.  Flowers  white.  {Don** 
Milf.^  iv.  jj,  4-.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  fjrow- 
ing  frojij  Hft.  to  10  ft,  high.  A  native  o^ 
North  America,  in  woods,  on  die  banks  of 
rivers  from  Virginiuto  Oeorjiia.  Introduced 
in  1765,  and  flowcriug  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  a  fine  ornamental  shrub^  but  not  com- 
nion  in  collections.     Ilulism  diptcru,  the 

leaves  o(  which  closely  restmble  those  of  ^"""^^^lOVSk     >  TOO© 

•Styrax  grandifolium,  but  differ  from  it  in  ^ 

not  being  downy  beneath,  is  frequently  sold 
for  it  in  the  nurseries.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  S.  ofiicimVle,  of  which  it  apjiears 
to  us  to  be  only  a  variety. 


A  3.  S,  l.«viga'tiim  Ait,     The  smoothJ^atvrf  Storax 

tJf*iificol*'>^  ^  Ait  Hurt.  Kerr    a  p.  72. ;  Wild  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  624. ;  Don*i  Mill  .  4.  n  4 
Pwr^  FL  Amcr,  S^..  SI  p.  450.  j  5.  i.>e  WW/.  PI  da^J^i  S  i^erldtoum  L^ 


P.8S. 


Emtra^iimg$.    Bot  Cab.,  t  961 ;  WaU  Dend  Brit,  t  40. ;  uid  out  Jig.  1010. 

Spec,  Char    4t.     Leaves  oval-knceolate,  acute  at  twth  ends,   sIabro«M  on 
both  surfaces,  toothed.     Peduncles  axillary,  or  twin.  l-floweretC     Steroen" 


on 
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from  i^^\0.  (Don*i  MUl.y  17.  p.  4.)  A  fthrub»  from 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  higti ;  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
g;inia,  in  swamps.  It  is  itated  to  have  been  introduced 
in  1765,  and  it  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  bears 
a  close  general  reseniblance  to  S,  officinale,  but  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts.  Whether  a  species  or  a  variety 
is  a  matter  of  the  less  consequence  in  a  prdening 
point  of  view ;  as  few  plants  of  the  woody  kmd  better 
deserve  a  place  against  a  wall,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  white  blossoms,  which  resemble  those  of  the  jas- 
mine, and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on 
almost  every  port  of  the  plant.  In  fine  seasons,  the^e 
are  succeeded  by  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  red  currant, 
or  of  the  fruit  ol  the  nettle  tree.  Price,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2$.  each ;  and  at  New  York,  60  cents. 


10  »0 


+.  S.  pl'lverule'.vtum  J^chx.     The  powdery  Storax. 

Wchx,  FL  Bor.  Amer.^  1.  ^  tLj  WaU  Detud.  Brit,  L  4t. ;  Don'*  Hill..  1  \».  i. 

and  ontjig.  \0\h 


„.      ,  .  .. ,  ,.  ^  iLi 

S^nanum^..    tL  ImntAtam  CurL  Bc4.  Mag^,  L  991 
Emgrmffngi,    Bat  Has..  <•  S^L  {  WsISl  Dend  Brit,  t  41 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  almost  sessile, 
ovate  or  obovate,  obtuse,  clothed  with 
powdery  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers 
axillary,  and  nearly  t^ininal  bv  threes, 
on  short  pedicels.  (Don*t  Mm,^  iv.  p. 
4.)  A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high ;  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  woods. 
It  was  totrodueed  in  1794,  and  flowers  it^ll 

from  June  to  August.      According  to 
Pursh,  it  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  grandifolium, 


CHAR  LXXII. 

OF   TUB  HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PtAMTS  Of   THS  OROBlt   BAtES/^VjJT. 

Genus  L 


nALE'8//f  Ellis.     TiiK  Ualesia,  or  SmwMiOt  Tjimk.    Iah  Syit. 
Dodedindrin  Monog^uu 


nni  In  UnCm  .  Na  5»&  ;  Ocrtn.  FraeL,  1.  ih  100.  L  »  ;  JuH.  Oml.  Jj&i  LiadL 
^rilL,  4  pk  & 


iiQitritiQMlmmU  m4 


ttepJ^  natet,  DlDi  P.tLB., 


IdfuiaUaricm 

author  HI  » I'f^fiiHHe  Mmutnt. 

Gi^.  Chor^  Jl^^  Corotti  monopelaloaa,  fcntriccHiely  cnmpanulatei,  witli  a 
4-lobed  erect  border.  &ametu  12  to  16.  FikmumU  commned  into  a  tube 
at  the  base,  and  Hdnat^  to  the  corolla.  Anth^a  oblong,  erect,  ^-exited,  de- 
hnctng  Itmgthwiw.  (hariitm  inferior.  Siyfe  1,  Htigmn  ftiiti[)l(f.  Dmjtr 
dry,  corliaite,  oblong,  with  2 — 4-win(fcd  angles,  tenriiiuited  bv  the  ptant»a- 
nent  Ntylc,  containing  a  2 — 4-cclled  nutamen,  which  is  acute  at  tK>th  endn. 
Ct/U  I->iecdcd,  5rf«ir  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  i*cll».  Tftta  of  neisU 
simple,  very  thin.  Embryo  the  length  of  albunicrt,  with  lincnr-cblong  cotyle- 
dons, and  A  long,  linear,  compresstixl,  inferior  radicle.  Alhnmen  neshy^ — 
Trees,  with  alternate  sermtod  leaves,  and  lateral  fascicles  of  ptxlicellate 
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drooping,  white  flowers.  (Don't  MULj  tv.  p.  6.)  Neitrly  ftllied  to  Syiniilo- 
cucex.  The  ^ipecies  are  among  the  hardier  of  the  North  Americaa  troe». 
Both  in  England  and  Scotland, in  favourable  situations,  they  attain  the  h«ight 
of  trorn  20  ft,  to  30  ft, ;  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  they  not  only  flower 
freely,  but  ripen  seeds  in  abundance. 

1  1.  H.  tbtkaVtesa  L.    The  four-wingcd-yhfiVrrf  llale«a,  or  common 
Snoirdrojj  Tree, 

Llii.  Sp ,  GJtx  ;  ElUt  in  PhkL  Traot..  vol  M.  pu  ft^.  t.  SS.  (.  A. ;  Don't  MNL*  1 1^  « 
The  Snowdrop  Tree,  Silver  Bell  Tree,  Ariur, 
tt.     Curt.  Dot,  Mas.,  t.  910. ;  Lodd  BoL  Calx,  L  1171 }  Cav.  Diift.,  ^  pi  991 1  186.  i  ImmL.  JB , 
oar  fig.  1012.  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  luit  Volume. 

Spec.  CAar.f  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  sharply  wtrmted.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Fruit  with  4  wings.  Leaves  acuminated,  with  the  mMJiflf 
depressed.  Flowers  pure  white,  9 — 10  in  a  fascicle, 
drooping,  resembling  those  of  the  snowdrop.  The 
wood  ts  hard  and  veined ;  the  bark  Is  of  a  darkish 
colour,  with  many  irregular  fi-isuresi.  (Don^t  MilL^ 
iv.  p.  (J.)  A  tree,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  It 
was  iutroiluced  in  17o6,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May,  Its  flowers  are  pro^luced  in  great  abundance  ; 
and,  from  their  shape,  colour,  and  pendulous  ap- 
pearance, they  are  considered  as  resembling  those  of 
the  snowdrop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  omemeDtiil 
of  the  American  deciduous  tree^,  and  richly  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection.  The  rate  of  growth,  for 
the  first  five  or  six  years,  is  1  ft.  or  18  in.,  or  more, 
a  year ;  and  in  ten  years  it  will  attain  the  height  of 
12ft.,  or  loft,,  if  properly  treated;  but,  as  it  is  !i'l 
cencrally  kept  too  dry,  it  is  seldom  seen  at  above  V  \q\% 
half  this  height  at  that  age.  It  ripens  seeds  freely 
in  this  country;  from  which,  or  from  imported  seeds,  it  is  rcadHy  increased. 
The  seeds  olteii  remain  above  a  year  in  the  ground.  Planted  singly  in  an 
American  ground,  or  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  a  shrubbery,  or  pfantstioD, 
this  tree  makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  May. 

StatiiUc$.  In  the  environs  of  Lnndon,  the  flncst  (porimeiu  are  at  Puner*t  CrcMi  ^nd  Syoti  Huuic. 
in  both  vrhkh  placca  it  it  80  ft.  hiuh,  with  a  trunk  Irom  16 in.  lo  18  in.  In  dlameCer.  Ttiere  la  «  ttt* 
■InmiJar  tree  at  Syon,  of  which  iniTC  U  a  portrait  Ui  our  last  Volume,  the  dlcmeter  trf  thr  h»-ad  rf 
which  w. is  ft.    Another  tree,  at  iSyon, '2<in.  high,  tiaa  the  dianufter  of  the  he»d  46  n       ■  .,r. 

Bagshot  Park,  •  tre«,  SO  year*  planted,  li  LYI  (1  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  in  .  ,-=. 

IS  ft,  in  Miidf  loam.     In  Devonshire,  at  Kvnton,  it  i»S.')fY.  hirh.     In  Cornwall,  at  .n 

am.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  Willev  Park.  15  ycara  planted,  it  is  17  ft.  high.  In  >,  ,  ,,.,r.,...,r.:  »•' 
Trentham,  ai  ycartt  filaiiU'il,  it  i«  lij  A.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  ihc  Uxrifi  t  j  il.  , 
at  Alton  Tower*,  10  ytart  pU-tntcd,  it  i»  l.'Jft.  high;  arMit  in  the  Hnndiworth  Nuriery,  it  t*  iii  rt.  h\ih. 
with  a  trunk  12  in.  in  dLametcr,  in  loo«v  candy  gtavcl.  lo  ftuflbllt,  at  Ampton  Hall,' In  T«-!«r»  pltnirv 
"  ■    "  "  '°  '       In  Scfltlaad,  in  Abc-rdeenthirc^  at  Thain>l«n,  it  grows  1  n.  a  yraraa  a  vt^tninrd.  t»j 


itij8rL  hiKh 

dim  back  a  few  inrlicj  annually, 
In  Bannkhirv,  At  H.uitlv  L.<uJk 
Down,  atBiillyl: 

imncry  of  M.  lii 


hig'h,     in  Pru»ii,i,  sn   itio   ik-ilin   itotunif   banlcJ 
Monaa,  S4  yean  planted,  it  is  ll>ft  high. 


In  Ar^ylUhlre,  at  Toward  Cactlc,  tj  yeara  pUi»«d,  it 

uar:^  I'luiiti-t).  It  li  IS  ft  high,     ill  Ireland,    n 
the  diameter  of  the  trunli    ■ 

lilted,  it  U  16  fL  high  L   i-i 
i,;h.     in  Hanovci,  at  Sch»«. 


jean  planted,  It  I*  lUft  high.      In,  \ikij,  tt 


CtmimerdaJ  Siatuticjt.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nttraeries  1».  6^ 
each  ;  and  of  seeds,  3*.  a  quart.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  8  fraucs  cadi; 
and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

1  a  2.  H.  (t.)  paeviplo'ra  Mukr.     The  smalUflowereU  Halcwiiptir 
Snou>drop  7><fr, 
Kichjt.  Fl  Bor.  Amer,  ^  p.  4a  i  Puiah  Fl  Bor.  Araer.,  S.  p.  4ai  ;  UmiV  JlilL,  * 


p.  A 


Fl 


''»^ATS  OOtjf- 


Emgravingn.    Hot.  Reg.,  t  OSg.  j  andour^.  1013. 

Sper.  Chftr.f  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  nearly  entire, 
drous.  Fruit  clavatc,  slightly  winged.  Leaves  downy,  _ 
Hivccmes  panicled.  Flowers  white,  droopinc.  Calycine  it , 
Af///.,  iv.  p.  7.)     A  tree,  Wi\.  high,  a  native  of  Florida,  intrucluccii  in  ibMi, 


;hap.  lkxjii. 


HAPOTA  CEJE.      ARGA'NIA. 


1J9I 


and  ffowerin^  in  May.  From  the  plants  of  this 
sort  in  the  llorticultural  Society's  Oarilen»  wt 
arc  convinced  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  H,  tetraptera,  from  which  it  differ* 
chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  somewhat  downy. 
It  well  deserves  a  place,  however,  in  every  collec- 
tion, even  if  it  were  less  distinct  than  it  is  ;  and, 
to  make  sure  o(  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  it 
ought  to  be  propagated  by  layer:!  or  cuttinjiH,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  usual  mode  of  seedB ;  which,  in 
this  species,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  arc  ripened 
in  abundance  in  England.  Plants  of  this  sort 
in  Prince's  CataUigm;  New  York,  are  marked 
at  i  dollar  each. 


1013 


It  •  3.  H.  Di'pTERA  L.     The  two-winged-;/hMl*^(/  Ualesta,  or  Smudrop  Tree. 

\Sdentifl€tittim,    Un,  8p^  Pt.  «S6, ;  Ooo*!  MUt,  i.  p.  7. 
Sngrtmhtgt.    C4t.  Diifc.  &  pu  338,  L  I8f7. ;  Loild  BoC  C«Ul,  t.  U7»,  i  «»i!  our  J%,  101*. 

Spec.  C/tar,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated.  Petioles  roooth  sand  oven. 
Pedicels  elongated.  Fniit  with  2  large  opposite  wings,  and  'i  obsolete 
ones.  FlowtTs  octandrous.  Leaves  much  larger  thtin 
those  of  cither  of  the  preceding  species.  (Don^s  Mi/J.,  iv. 

[).  7.)  A  tree,  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Oiro- 
ina,  in  shady  places,  on  banks  of  rivers.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1768,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  broad,  resembling  those  of  Si^rax 
granditolium,  with  which,  as  it  does  not  frequently  flower 
in  a  young  ^tatc,  it  is  generally  confounded  in  nur»erieM. 
The  only  flowering  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  tlio  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  is  against  a  wall  in  the  arboretum 
of  Mcsnrs.  Loddigcs,  where  it  rinens  seeds.  It  is  com-  '^^'* 
monly  propiiguttnl  by  Inverts ;  and  the  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurserian 
Ib  5*' each ;  at  New  York,  I  dollar. 


CHAP.  LXXIIL 

UP    Tile    llArtDY    Ll(iN£OUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    OKOCU    SAtnT 

Genus  1. 


;jj 


ABGA^NJA  Ham.  ctf^hulte*.     Thb  Ahuamu.     Lin,  Sy$t.    Pcnl^ndria 

Monogynia. 
«l  SdMlM  fytf.,  «dt  Doo'a  Mm.  1  pi  ?7. ;    UiuU.  Nsl.  iyat  Itot.  M 

frnm  *fgam,  tM  4tM>fftfUM>i  i  <  «^. 

Jen.  Char.^  ffc,  Cnitft  5 — 10  cli .. ,  t..^  ..  .i//W#,  or  mthcr  teaics.  r*""  Jt-K,  con- 
cave, di»jK>»cd  in  a  double  series.    Coroth  nip-Rlmpod,  5'[>art  itc- 

lanreolute,    subemarginute   tfeginentx,     having   j   petal-like    1. i.  alati' 

segments,  ailhering  to  the  base  of  the  cornllti,  and  ultrrualiii<;  with  its  seg- 
ments. Slnmcnt  b,  firrfrirni.  length  of  corolla,  and  adaati*  li»  it«  l)u»c,  An- 
/A*.T*  inctimtMint,  ON  !  on  the  Imck.     Orwr»»t»j  conind,  hairy.     Sitftc 

glabrons,  length  of  Siifium  simple.      iJfrujw  ovate,  tcrniinutcd  by 

the  style,  2— 3-rcllcd.     irli*   l*«ccded.      S^cdt  hard,  >iiTiotith,  liavitig  n  Ion- 
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gitudinal  fiurow  inside.  (Don's  Mill.,  \v.  p.  28.) — A  small  evier;^reen  tree,  a 
native  of  the  north  uf  Afnca,  and  somewhat  tender  iu  British  gardaOf 
where  it  should  be  planted  againat  a  wall. 

i  •  1.  J.Sid BBo'zTLON  R<em.  ei SchuUei,    The  Iron-wood  Argwrn* 


Rorrn.  ct  SchiiUes  SjriL,  4.  pi  SOiZ. :  Don'i  Mill.,  «.  P.  £a. 
■   1  «piii;*uin  Lm.  Sp.>  i».  £79..  exclu*Jv*  of  ' 
J&w;,  ed.  S.,  vol.  9.  p.  14.,  iiry. 


Slitpruxylon  tpiti^Miuin  Lm.  Sp.,  p.  ^R,  etclutlv*  of  Hit  $fooa.  at  Rhc«de  Mat.  A>i 
K»  cd.  <2.,  vul.  9.  p  14.,  iiry.    ill  Um.  Ttohm.,  S.  |x  t£5.,  Carrea  In  >■»,  JIAm>^  ZlTca 
Bbeodiudron  ^'iY<iii  Reti.  Ot»..  &  p.  i&.,tyittd.  %.  l.>  114«  ,  exchi«iirr  of  live  anKMXi  M*nm 
pcoUphf  Uu*  Jacq.  0  Btxamtf  SchouA,  Mmr.^  p.  nS,  ;  Ahlkinniu  tSculUA  /..ml  %i|ir»,  3L  n.  SS7.,  n. 
clutflm  oT  the  •jritonTmc,  Onmm,  Hvrt.  /htuL,  1.  p.  161,  t.  83. 
iitfrwNiVr.    ConuB.  Hort,  t.  83. ;  And  our  Af.  1015. 

^ii^Ejffc.  CAflT.,  ij-c.  An  evergreen  tree  of  middle 
size,  with  a  buNhy  head.  Branches  terminated 
by  strong  spines.  Leaves  lanceolate,  entire, 
bliintish,  glabrous,  paler  beneath ;  the  lower 
ones  in  fiuciclea.  Flowers  lateral,  and  axiU 
lary,  scattered,  crowded,  sessile*  Corolla 
greenish  yellow.  Fruit  dotted  with  white, 
size  of  a  plum,  full  of  white  milkv  juice. 
(UonU  J/»7/.,  iv,  p.  28.)  A  native 'of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  ; 
abundant  in  woods  situated  in  the  southern 
provinccH,  between  the  rivers  Taiisif  and  Sur; 
where  it  is  a  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.,  flowering  in  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1711,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  collections.     It  will  stand   our  winters 

as. a  standard,  but  thrives  best  when  planted  ||  1015 

acninst  a  wall.  It  is  called  ar^^  by  the 
Moors,  who  extract  an  oil  from  the  truit,  which 
they  use  at  table,  and  whicli  the  Europeans  employ  in  a  TBiiety  of  prcps- 
rations.  A  large  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  arboretum  of  iJItt*^^* 
Loddiges,  flowers  abundantly  every  year.  There  are  planta  in  the  Uoni- 
cukural  Society's  (iarden,  and  in  the  Hararaersmith  and  other  nuracries. 
TJic  arganiu  thrives  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  generally  propagated  bv  layers! 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5t.  each. 


Genus  II. 


.BUME'LIA  Sumriz,     The  Bomblia.    Lin.  Sytt.  Pcnlanilria  Monogi^ia. 

^tent^tcation,    SwAfti  Prod.. 
Bot,  Sd  edit.  p.  ffid  i  Uofi^ 


SwAfti  Prod.,  p.  49.;  FL  fnd.  Oce,  1. 1».  49S. ,  Sehreb.  Gen.»  I73&  :  LindL  Vat  SmM 
Sffttomtfrne^A'^can*  *p.  Lim,,  Fair. ;  SfdeiAxTtoii  ip.  Lam,  and  oihen  {  Chrjwopltj^llum  »ff^  dmAt.  mbd 


other* ;  HochftUmm.  Grr, 
DeHvaiitm,    From  Aommem,  the  Orc«k  i 


for  the  common  aih. 


Gen.  Char.,  t^r.     CaJt/x  5-parted.      CorolUi  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  5~parted 
limb,  furnished  with  2  scales  at  the  base  of  each  segment.     Stamen*  5    Jn^ 
serted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  its   segment*,  harti^  as 
many  membranous  scales,  or  sterile  6lamcnts,  alternating  with  them.      0»m»- 
rhtm  5-celled.    CW/j   l^vuled.      Siigina  simple.     Drupe  ovate,   1 -seeded 
&vrf  albuminous.  (Don*r  Milt.,  iv.  p.  29;)—  Subevergrcen  shrubs,  or  low 
trees.    Leaves  scattered,  entire,  permanent.    Petluncles  axillary  and  lateral 
Irflowered,  usually  crowded  in  fascicles.     Flowers  whitish.     The  hardy 
species  are  chiefly  natives  of   Mexico  and   Carolina,  and   subevergreen 
somewhat  spiny,  and  rather  tender  in  British  gardens.  ' 


LUAP.  LXXIIl. 


SAPOTA  CE^E.      bVtHh  LIA. 
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I  1.  B,  JLYtioi^DES  Gttrtn.     The  Bon-Uiom-Uke  Bumetia. 

,, OiBrtn,  nt  C«n> .  3,  II.  in.  t  ISO.  j  Pert.  RDch.,  I.  ik  S:T7- ;  Don'*  Mi"..  «-  p.  m 

SymmyRMV.    SMifnSxvlan  tyctf^Ma Dm  Uam.  Ar*..2.ft.  SHU.  1  QgL,  trutd.  Jte.,  I.  |l  imt..  Ail  Hori. 

Kew.,   ed.  2.,  vol.  2.  p.  U'.,    Punh  Fl.  Amer.  &j»l.,  I.  p.  I5& ;   &  l«>e  Waii,  fL  Carui.,  p.  U%L 

LvciuVdu  Up,  LiM.  HmL  Ci^,  p.  i88. 
Ei^'raeimgM.    Gcrtn.  Fd.  Carp..  S.  pu  iJT?.  L  ISO. ;  Du  M«m.  t.  p.  dID.  L  G».  {  and  our  fig.  1U1& 

Spec,  Cftar.f  ^c\  Spiny.  Leaves  broad-tunccolate,  blunt- 
ish,  tapering  to  the  buse,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  uxil- 
bry  fascicles.  Spines  subiUate.  Leaves  2  in.  long, 
deciduous,  a  little  silky  while  young.  Flowers  greenim 
white.  Segments  of"  corolla  ?  trifid :  perhapa  from 
the  two  scales  inside  each  segment.  {Don*i  AIUJ.,  iv. 
p.  30.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina,  found  in 
shady  wootis,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft,  or 
10  It.,  flowering  in  August.  It  was  introduced  in 
MbUy  and  is  not  unfre^uent  in  London  collections. 
There  are  vigoroufi^rowmg  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society^s  Garden,  as  standartb ;  and  in  tlie  Botiinic  Gar- 
den at  Kcw,  and  in  Messrs  Loddigcs's  arboretum, against 
walls.  In  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden,  the  dis- 
tinction between  Argdnta  and  i?unjclia  is  very  obvious  ; 
but  that  between  /^umfelia  /ycioSdes  and  B.  tenax  i;;  IOI(j  t 
roach  less  so ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at  Kew, 
and  in  the  Horticukuml  Society's  Garden.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  'it,  6d.  each;  and  of  the  seeds,  l#.  per  ounce. 

•  i.  B.  RBCLirtA^TA  Vent.     The  recUnate-Aronr^^  Bumelia. 


*.    Vent  Ch«l»,  L  aa  ;  Punh  Fl.  Anwr.  Sept,  L  p,  15&  ;  Oon'c  UUL.  4.^  30t 
<kl«r<^X}lon  redLnJttum  Mukx.  FL  Bar.  Amtr.^  1.  p.  ISS. 


Cfciv.t  Ac.    Spinf, tHuliy,  dlihtMlf  recUiuAc.    Leaves  cmalt,  otjomU, 

jiillftry  fucide*.    Younir  tmucbtt  tcnalnalcd  trr  •  lon(  ipltifc   I«tv» 
Hower*  «iiuill,  white.   Corolla  «mI  tia\mt  iarraMd.  SterUe  flUuncnl*  lubu 

(DoM'f  MiU.t  \t,  p.  30.}  AcconUag  to  Purrii,  •  tnull  strwIioB  ihrub,  «  niauvt^  y.  •  ,ourgt»,  on  the 
iMnltt  or  rkv«ri.  wbcrv  it  mv*  3  A.  or  i  ft.  high,  flowning  In  Janusry.  ti  mrnt  intfoduMd  io 
1B06.  but  ire  have  not  teen  Uie  plant 


th.  FWwen 
r  in  ruclcltai. 
:)rup«ovatr. 


p.  40..  JoflV- CWl.  £  p. 
ipbf  llOldea  JIAeAr.  A 
dglkbramJuM. 


t  3.  S.  TB^NAX  Wm, 

Wllld.  lip.,  L  ICft 
B^d^rjriMipbvlloldM 


Tlic  tough-Aranc/irrf  Buoielia. 


Wllld.  1^,  L  irSSL;  EnuoL,  a  S^K  ;  Dont  MiU.,4.  JQ 


Htpt,  1  TK  U&  I  Skder6vrlon  tteax  £ia.  Utmt., 
Lam,  DieL,  L  p.J?i5  ;  ^  terkcuiD  IFdult  Fl.  Car.,  pi  100. ,   &  chry. 


Bar.  Amer.,  t  v^  121 }  Cbrjraoithf  lltiia 
Jaoi.  OtH..  &  L  M.i  and  KmM'  Un7. 
(?.  CAar.,  4<',  Leaves  obovate^lanceolate,  of  a  10  T 
rusty  silvery  colour  beneath,  silky.  Flowers  in 
axillary  fascicles.  Branches  very  tough.  Bark 
white.  Leaves  deciduoiu.  Calycine  and  corol- 
line  segments  ovate  obtuse.  Segments  of  nectarj' 
trifid.  Stamens  the  length  of  corolla.  Drupe  oval. 
Flowers  white.  (Don't  AfiJL,  iv.  p.  30.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  Carolina,  in  drv  atuations,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  20  It.,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  It  was  introduced  in  17(i.'i,  and  i«  occu- 
aionally  met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  7  ft.  high,  as 
a  standard;  aiid  one  10 ft.  high  in  MeaarB.liod- 
d%eB's,  against  a  wall.  The  latter  stands  clo«e 
to  B  plant  of  bumelia  /^ciotdes ;  end,  if  they  are  comM:tly  named,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  io  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  ore  not  spccificully 
distinct.  A  plant,  named  ^um^lia  sericea,  against  the  wall  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  where  it  has  stood  between  three  and  four  years, 
appears  to  be  of  this  species. 
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4.  B.  LANDOiMu^SA  Pur$h.     The  viooWy'traved  Bumelia. 


cpreaoing,  dOim3r.     LravcsovaMuirmlwie^   (labirtiui 
flowcn  in  axllUrv  fK*clillL>f  ,  very  nrarly  »;iicd   to  JL 
Dont  MiU.,\r.a.Mi) 


Purah  Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  1-  p.  155.  :  Don'i  Mill.,  *,  fuS), 
Sidcrt^xyloii  Unuj^iitbaumJ  iWicA^.  FL  Bar,  Am^..,  1.  p.  ISS.}  SL  ttaui 
p.lCK)L 

Spct.  Char,,  ^e.    Rather  imacut,    BmncbleU 
abuTc,  and  woolly  bennith,  but  not  •llky. 

t^nox,  but  difi^n  in  tbe  lc«ve»  being  woo^tly  hett««tb,  Dot  «llky.  bft«n  obiiue. 
A  f  mall  lK<e.  a  natWe  or  C^rollnA  iind  CHorgia.,  In  liiunid  «ituaticiu 
duced  in  1806 ;  but  wc  have  not  (cen  iJbc  plant 

5  5,  B,  oblongifo'lia  NiUt.    The  oblong-Zramf  fiumelia. 

Idgnttfirntion,     Nutt  Oen.  Amer,  1.  p.  Via. ;  Don'i  Mill..  4.  p  M 

fycc.  Char,  A!€,    Sfjiny      Leave*  rmooth,  oblong,  obtiue,  deciduoui,    Flowert 

'  teniik-,  verj  numerous,    ScjIca,  or  cterile  filAmenti,  tnf)d.  Tree,  wUh  numeRHMnriftatf  1 

Calycine  tegmeiiU  ovate^  concave.   Drupe  purple.    WlhhI  ii-tid    iDon'*  Mitl,  I*,  p^Stk.)     A  tnt^  a 
native  o(  NoTlh  America,  on  tbe  MiMUvlppl,  near  th<  r  St.  Louu  :  tt  u  iIm*  •biui4ant 

w  far  <lown  the  rtvet  a*  N*tche«,  wlicro  it  itniwa  lo  ■  I «  ft,  ot  'iO  It, }  flowen  \m  July 

«nd  AtigUit.     It  wa»  introduced  In  ISlb -,  but  we  ha?e  I  planl. 

n.  taiicfpiUa  Swa.,  SMer6xylon  Mliciritia  Lam.,  i^'chraa  jnlirif'blLa  L.,  u  a  native  of  immtut^ 
anil  SL  Uotningo;  but  there  i»  a  trei*  junintt  a  wull  in  the  ojicn  air  in  the  ButAulc  finrdcn  at  Ktf», 
which  apjieart  tolw  a£uin{:lli^  which  Mr.  iiinith,  the  botanical  Tmcmvai  there,  think*  tiM^  bt^of  thu 
■peries.  it  i«  at  anrc  uliRCineuuhwl  iVoin  B,  t^aioldie*,  wbich  staiuU  betide  ic,  by  iu  imtch  tMBOr. 
paie  green,  and  wiltow. like  leave*. 
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CHAP.  LXXIV. 

[YV    THE    HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OF    THE    OROSK   KBKWA^CJ 

Genus  L 


DIOSPY^ROS  L.    The  Date  Pllm 


Dun'*  MilL,  4   p.  JS 
A'"b<enu#  Comm. ;  {ruciaciiui  'I'ourn.y.-ITl.  ;  l^Uqueniinier,  n-.  , 


Lin,  S^st.  Polygauiia  Di4e'^cia. 

0*rtn.  F*ucL,  9.  (il  478.  L  17P.  j 


Ltmtificatktn.     Lin.  Oon.,  Ka  WfiVx   Ju*i.  G«n.,  150.; 

Ktn.  SyiL  Bet,  2d  edit,  p  UK! ;  Pr,  Br   Prod.,  p.  535. 
fiynonffiHCi.      '"  "  --      — •  - 

IJfniHition.     DlQfpuro*  rrfJM,  divine,  and  p«rui,  wbeatj  «»«  a  name  given  I  u-,tbm 

cominun  gromwell  (ZUho«pt'nnuni  ofllciD&le)    Itiapplicatimi  tothe  date  pin.  traa 

oinfouiiding  tite  Greek  purryf,  wheal,  with  the  Latin  PVTv$,  a  pear  tree,  to  tiio  rruic  >  >r  wtiirh  tlw 

date  plum  may  have  been  thought  to  ttear  tome  refleinbTaDce. 

Ocu,  C7rar.^  ^t.  Fhwcrt  polyganious,  Caltfx  deeply  "t-clcft,  soinetiiDes  3- or  6* 
cleft.  C'aro//aurceolatt%4-cleft;  soiiicrimes  3- or  6-eleft.  MaJe^o weys  hntin^ 
the  stamens  Lnaerted  by  pairs  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  twice  tbe  Dumber  of ' 
Its  aegirtents^  with  double  or  twin  filaments,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  pistil. 
Htrmaphrftdiie powers  having  fewer  and  sterile  stamens,  (hxtrium  8 — It- 
celled;  eells  Useeiled.  Berryi  globose,  with  a  spreading  calvx  which  is  at 
length  rcflexed.  ^/Awf/toi  horny.  (i>»n'j -fl/i//.,  iv.  p.38.)  l>ectiiiio(is  low 
trees,  with  white  or  pale  yellow  tlowers.  Natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of 
Africa^  Western  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipclaijo,  and  North 
Arneriea.  The  hardy  speeies  in  cultivation  in  British  gardiieito  belong  to 
tbe  Levant  and  North  America. 

i  I-  Z>.  Lo^rvs  L.     The  Europcrtrt  Lotos,  or  common  Date  Plum, 

Itkfitificntkm   tan.  Sp..  l.^ia  ;  Willd.  Sp^  i.  p  407-}  Ger.  Entae.,  1495,  f  L;  Park.  Thcate     UBL 

f.  3w ;  Don"*  MilL.  i  p  38. 
S^mtmifme*.    P»eudolblu«  Matth. ;  Ouaiacina  pfttavliia  T*mnt,  ;  Italian   Lignum  Vie*.  Woa^  ut 

Life,  Pock  wood,  Butard  Menynwood,  Gerard  ^  Date  of  lY^bond* ;  PlMjUCJonmifer,.  tmtUL  Ldtiac 

Fa.  ;  Italianiiebe  Daltelp(!aume»  Crr.  *  *-«^ 

Engmtingi.    Mill.  Icun.,  t.  IIG. ;  Fall. 

and  the  plate*  ui  our  lajt  Voiunne. 


Ft.  Rom,*  1.  {l  «X  1.58.:  Waogh.  Antcc,  84.  I.  iBL  t  $k  i 


Spec.  Char, ^  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  downy  beneath;  leaf  hiuh  hain 
inside.  Flowers  small,  reddish  white.  Vtuil  size  of  a  cherry,  yellow  when 
ri(u^,  sweet  witli  iistrin|:;ency :  it  is  recommended  tis  a  cure  for  ilittrrhcBL 
{ihrn's  AW.j  iv.  p.  38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Cuucicwis 
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the  woods  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Maun- 
taniu;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  ifOft.  to  30ft.,  rtnd  sonictinies  much 
higher.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  fhiit  in  October  The  leaves  arc 
of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  green  above,  and,  when  mature^  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  assume  a  purpUsh  hue  beneath :  they  do  not  change  colour  in 
autumn,  but  drop  off  Btmultancously  with  the  first  attack  of  .sharp  frost. 
It  was  cultivatetl  by  Gerard^  who  says  that  it  grows  beautifully  near 
Lyons,  in  France ;  and  that  he  planted  **  in  the  garden  of  Barnc  Elms,  neere 
London,  two  trees ;  besides  there  groweth  another  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Gray,  an  apothecary  of  Loudon,  and  in  my  garden  likewise."  Gerard  addn 
that  this  plant  "  has  been  reputed  for  the  lotus  of  Theopbrastus ; "  but 
Dr.  Walsh  (see  Grtrd.  Mag.^  vol.  i.  p.  ii»4.)  say*  that  the  />iospyros  Lotus 
is  not  described  by  the  ancients ;  and  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  others,  particularly 
Mr»  Hogg  (Joum.  o/Boi.,  vol.  i.  p.  !^03. ;  and  Gani,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  391.), 
consider  the  C'eltis  australis.  or  nettle  tree,  as  the  true  Lotos  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi.  The  ZMoapyros  ixJtos  ripeninc  its  fruit  freely  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  sc^^ds  have  been  readily  procured;  and  the  plant  has 
never  been  rare  in  British  collections  j  but,  as  it  is  somewhat  tender,  there 
are  few  large  specimens  of  it.  It  grows  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  or  IS  in.  a  ye4tr, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  especially  it  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  free  and 
loamy,  and  rich  rather  than  poor.  Accordnig  to  'Dr.  Walsh,  the  Dios- 
pyros  Zrdtus  was  originaDy  brought  to  Conjituntinople  from  the  country  be- 
yond the  Caspian  Sea;  whence  its  name  of  the  date  of  Trebisonde.  The 
firuit  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  market  at  Constantinople,  under  the  name 
o(  Tarabresan  C'urmasij  and  in  that  part  of  Europe  it  appears  to  grow 
much  larger  than  cither  in  Britain  or  in  It^dy,  being  nearly  the  she  of  a 
walnut ;  it  is  however  austere,  and  unfit  for  the  table,  unless  as  a  conserve. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  bears  fruit  in  abundance;  but  these  are 
extremely  austere, and  seldom  larger  than  a  small  cherry.  Were  it  considered 
desirable  to  cultivate  the  diospyros  for  its  fruit,  superior  varieties  uii*;ht  be 
easily  procured  from  the  East,  or  by  selection  from  seedlings,  and  conti- 
nued by  grafting.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  white,  light,  and  of  very 
little  use* 

^ttif$.    1a  Ujc  envtroM  of  London,  the  oldctt  tree*  *n  »%  K«on,  whw«  there  i«  n  curioiu  «pr. 

i(»|ii»Mr-iit  uf  v,hU:h  i*  given  In  our  l**t  X'o^UFl1r^.  «inlv  ]  -n  Miit,  hut  wdh  a  fii-ad  ^^IMI   \n 
'dialDKcr.    1 1  it  BUyi water,  tbcTC  u  *  tn-  >. 

hiRh.     In  1  /i|>rnMl  fruit  for  the  fint  t  I 

wUhthfm*'^  >.    In  M»-«»r<    f^wldlpT^"*  T  ' 


'^  Lxu  xMU't.  mid  Miil. ;  the  tm*  br-hiiji;  lii'qiiL'ril  in  CJint  toiiiilr;^. 

f  fjr.     The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2t, 


each,  and  seeds  ^.  a  packet;  at  Boll wy Her,  1  fnuic;  and  at  Hew  York,  1 
dollar. 


*  2,  D.  viftniwii^A  L.    The  Virginian  Dale  Plum,  or  Purntium, 

JyiMWfWW.  Urn..  9*4  r.  5. 

Emfnu^Hgt,  lid.  i  Vuh.  I'sr., 570.  L  iMf  1 6. ;  wmI  ttic pUan 

la  our  (kiI  VwluittL' 

Spec.  Chnr.^  ^r.  l,eavcs  ovato-ohlong,  Acunitnatcd,  glabrous,  shining  i^»ove, 
and  paler  beneath,  rcticulntely  veined.  Petioles  short  and  curved,  and,  n* 
well  lu  the  brynt'hIctH,  downy.  I^ruf  biida  glabrous.  Flowers  quudrifid, 
rarely  quincpicfid.  Flowers  pale  yellow  {iJon't  Mill^iy.  yt.'SiK)  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  o(  H)  fl.  or  .'^n  rt.  in  the  neighbourhoiKl  of  London, 
but  much  higher  iit  the  United  8iiite»,  wheuc^e  il  wan  introduced  m  IfiSO. 
U  flowerH  in  July,  »iiid  iu  fruit  is  ri^fc  abi>ut  the  time  the  tree  drops  it* 
Icavi**  in  NovL?inber. 
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Variett/. 

1  D.  V,  2  di'dcU  Prince's  Cat.  for  \829,  Foreman's  Sweet  Per^mon,  i 

characterised  as  hnving  sweeter  fruit  thaji  the  species. 
Description,  Geography ^  ^c.  The  persinioii  is  readily  distingiiisheti  from 
the  European  date  pluni^  by  its  leaves  being  nearly  of  the  tjanie  sSiade  of 
greeti  on  both  smrfHce^ ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  o^  a  dark  purplish  green 
ubove^  and  much  paler,  and  furnished  with  somewhat  of  n  pinkish  clo\(-n,  be- 
neath. The  leaves  of  the  per.siiiioii  vtu-y  from  ^1  in.  to  Bin,  in  length;  and 
when  they  drop  otf'  in  the  autumn  they  are  often  variegated  %vith  black  wpots. 
The  size  of  the  tree  \ax\^6  as  much  ok  that  of  the  leaves.  In  the  vicinity  of 
iS'cw  York,  it  ifi  seldom  more  than  30  ft,  high  ;  but  in  the  nouthern  stat^-s 
it  attains  the  height  of  CO  ft.,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  IS  in,  or  20  in.  in  dixuneter. 
The  tree  in  found  in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  froui  42°  n.  lat.  to  Louis- 
iana. It  ia  coiiinion  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  still  more  so  in  Penn- 
Bylvania.,  Maryland,  and  Vtrginta.  When  it  was  brought  to  England  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  ha'^  btten  in  cultivation,  though  not  very  commou,  since  the 
lime  of  Parkinson,  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  so  abundant  in  the  southern 
states  nf  North  America,  that  one  tree  often  yields  several  bushels.  The 
frnitj  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  a  bulJacc  plum,  reddish,  and  furnished 
with  (\ — 8  ovaJ  stones,  which  are  slightly  swollen  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  colour.  The  fruit  is  not  palatable  till  it  has  been  softened  by  frost, 
when  it  becomes  sweet,  tliough  still  astringent.  It  adheres  to  the  branches, 
long  aJter  the  leaves  have  dropped ;  and,  when  it  falls,  it  is  eagerly  devoured 
by  wil<t  and  domtvstic  animals.  In  Virginia,  the  Carolinas*,  and  the  vvestern 
states,  the  fruit  is  sometimes  gathered  up,  pounded  with  bniD,  and  foruieU 
into  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept  to  malte  beer.  For  this  pur-; 
pose,  they  are  disolved  in  warm  water,  and  hops  and  yeast  are  added  to  the 
uuxttire.  The  fruit  itself,  bruihed  and  fermented,  yields  an  ardent  spirit, 
which  is  said  to  become  excellent  whet)  it  acquires  age.  The  wood  of  the  tre« 
is  greenish  in  the  softer  parts ;  but  the  heart-woo<l  is  brown,  hard,  compact, 
and  btrou;^  and  clastic,  but  liable  to  split.  At  6;dtimore,  screw:»  and  umllets 
have  been  made  of  it ;  at  Philadelphia, shoe-lasts  ;  and,  in  Carolina,  wethjw 
for  splitting  trees.  Michaiix  says  that  he  was  assured  by  the  cuachtoakers 
in  Cdarleston,  that  they  had  employed  it  for  the  shafts  of  cJiaises,  and  found 
it  preferable  to  the  ash,  and  all  other  siiecies  of  wood,  except  the  lance-wood 
of  the  West  Indies,  The  farDiers  in  Virginia  assert  tliat  grass  >rrows  more 
vigorously  beneath  the  persiraon  than  beneath  any  other  tree;  anci  this  fact  is 
attributed  to  the  speedy  decay  of  its  leaves,  which  fonn  an  excellent  manure. 
A  greenish  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  no  use 
has  yet  been  made  of  it.  The  inner  bark,  which  is  extremely  bitter,  is  8»d 
to  have  been  emplo)  ed  with  sitcccss  in  intermittent  fevers.  In  Britaiu,  and 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  pro* 
pagated  by  seeds,  and  seenis  to  prefer  a  soft  black  soil,  rather  njuiitt,  and  a 
sheltered  situation. 

StatirU'ct.  The?  Iarg»t  tree  of  ttiki  fpecin,  in  the  neifthbourltood  of  London,  U  tn  the  mM\)ot^um  M 
Kew.  where  U  ii  M  rt  hiichi  i  at  Syon,  t^ere  u  «  trra  17  ft  high,  dluaeterof  the  trunk  lOitt .  aad 
that  of  the  head  ^  it  In  BedrnnUhlrc,  at  Ampthill,  there  U  a  trec^  bS  yean  plantni,  whirli  m  WifL 
hiph,  the  dianiFter  of  the  trunk  l|a,  and  of  the  bead  SOU;  ttiewil  loamy,  on  m.  cUycv  MihHNL 
In  Rtrkuhirc,  at  WhJte  Kni|{htj,  ■  tree,  W  yean  planted.  Ij  IS  It  high,  the  dian>ctet  oT  thr  tratA 
8  in.,  anrt  of  the  head  1+  ft.  tti  ^aUbrdihire,  in  the  Kandiwortlt  Nursery,  a  tree,  lij  y««n  ttUntc^ 
ii  I'i  a.  hif  h.  Iiii  Worfe»icritHre,  at  Crooioc,  a  tree,  a*  year»  planted,  li  Su  ft.  high,  tn  France  Um 
tree  attaiiu  otwut  tUe  uitnL-  hei|iht  m  the  DiMp^roc  Jtbtiu,  in  the  netchtiourhoadur  P&rva,  aitd 
its  Fruit.  In  Germany,  in  the  nL'tKht>ourhood  of  Vienna,  there  arc  old  tree*  of  thia  aijecif*,  bet' 
aOft.  and  40 a.  hitjrh.  In  Italy,  at  Monzo,  ■  tree.  :>4  year*  planted,  U  iOit  hi^ti.  In  North  Ax 
In  Bartram'i  Botanir  Ganlco,  tlicro  it  a  ipcctmen  SO  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statutics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1#.  q^,  ^gd, 
and  seeds  \if.  per  packet ;  at  BoIlwjlhT,  I  franc  each  ;  at  New  S'ork,  planu 
of  the  species  are  60  cents  each,  and  of  a  variety  named  Foreman's  sweet  per* 

aimon,  75  cents  each. 

X  3.  JD.  (v.)  pude'scens  Pursh.   The  downy-iarerf  Virginian  Date  Pltia^ 


I 


J<lnUificatioti.    Pur»h  Ft  Amer. 


Sept 
vlfgiulkna  w.  MkiiM, 


,  t  p.  aa. ;  Don't  Mill,  4.  p.  38, 
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Spec,  Ckar.t  ^e.  LeftVM  oblong,  acute,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  long.  Fruit 
few<«eedcd  (Don't  ^rUL^'iv,  p. 38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Aiiiericu,  in 
the  lower  counties  of  Virginia^  Carolina,  and  Oeorgria;  who'C  it  •;roMN  to 
the  height  of  from  ^0  ft,  to  tiO  ft,,  and  flow  ers  in  April.  It  waa  introduced  hy 
Lyon,  in  1812,  Michaux  makes  thi»  only  a  vanety  of  />.  virginiikna,  oc- 
casioned by  difierence  of  climate ;  which,  he  observes,  exerts  un  extraor- 
dinary influence  on  the  developemcnt  of  all  trees  that  are  cooinion  to  diflcrent 
porta  of  the  United  8tate& ;  but  Parsh  considers  it  a  distinct  species ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  i true tiire  of  the  fruit,  but  in  the 
nhape  and  downtncKs  of  the  leaves.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
N>ciety*8  Garden,  and  in  the  arlwretiun  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  j  judging  froon 
which,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  entirely  with  Michaux. 

App.  I.    Oiher  Species  of  Ebertacea, 

Dtotpprut  imgutt»/itta,  D. /^rfilti,  and 

riiir  tficae  luunu  in  the  HortiraltiirBl 

ttxUa  BuxIl,  BoL  Mag>,i  urn.  it 

the  tixe  otm  quince,  of  a  pink  co. 


nwcvliucat  kriLiwu   iit  !■  r.i 


In  th«  eaulofite  o#  Meun.  I^oddlnet  for  liiiH  *rt  the  nunm 


D.  titeida  i  but  we  Iiat*  not  teen  the  pUrilA.    'Hic-  ni^nt.  bt-nrl 
S>.H<irt]r'i  Garden  kppoar  to  be  wily  varieUe*  of 
cuMIVKled  «a  a  fV-uit  irvr  In  tbc  Ule  ot  Fnuirt' 
likur.  with  a  flethy  riaa.  Arm  whUe  pol|<,  aoii 

af  JapM,  WMN  il  U  ^n  (<vcrg74^(•n.  rmit  trcv.  ffruwin 
diuwl  Id  I7W;  •Od,  buth  In  Fr^ivee  and  tlogUnd,  u  > 
Hve  affalnat  a  caaaervmU*e  wall  in  a  favounuie  tltuatiL>i 
Raise  ot  fiftteg-cm^ua  U  nuile  of  tiib  fruit 


CHAP.  LXXV. 


OP    THE    RARUY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THB  OROEB    OLBA'CBJB. 

DtSTmcTiVE  CharacteTutict.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  sometimca  diteci- 
ous.  Calyx  I -leaved,  divided,  permanent.  Corolla  hy|x>gynous,  niono}K*tali>us, 
4»cleft;  sometimes  4-petaled.  Petals  connected  by  paim  io  the  mitldle  of 
the  filament,  rather  valvate  in  sstivation  ;  »ometimcA  wanting,  ii^tuinens  ^, 
alternating  with  the  sclents  or  petals  of  the  corolbu  Ant  hern  i^-rclifd  ; 
cell»  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Ovarium  simple,  guarded  bv  uo  glandular  Jiiik, 
S-celled;  cella  2'-sccded.  Ovules  pendulous,  colhiteraL  Style  flimptc,  or 
wanting.  Stigma  bifid  or  undivided.  Fruit  drupaceous^  baccate,  or  capsular, 
olten  iHiceded  by  abortion.  Seeds  with  deuNe  co]iiuus  albtmien,  Emhr>'o 
imiddleniized,  lorigttudinul,  straight.  Cotyledons  foliuceous,  half  free.  Hadiile 
Bufjcrinr.  Plumule  ioconspicuoua.  Leaves  opfiositc,  simple,  rarely  piniiate 
Flowers  racemose  or  pocudcd,  terminal  or  axulury,  with  c>p|>o«iite  u1ubru4.to.tb' 
pedicels.  (Don*i  AfiU./iv.  p.  44.)  Trecsaod shrubs, natives  of  l>oth  hemisphcrts, 
and  for  the  most  part  deciduoiis.  Some  of  them  are  timber  trees :  medi- 
cinally, for  the  most  part,  they  are  bitter.     Oiif ■'•     •' ■•  M  I,  ,    ......  I. .  ,.    ., 

valuable  oil ;  aitd  from  others  (the  (Xmus  and 

purgative  uianiui.    The  Syringa  supnites  some  u ^ :.-.  — ..^^ 

shrubs^  and  tlieLigCi^trum  and  Pnillyrea  some  useful  evenmns.     We  have 
arranged  the  genera  containing  honly  species  in  the  three  CtMoynag  sectiun^. 

Aa  moat  ot  tlit:  H|>ecics  of  this  order  may  be  grafted  on  one  another,  it  1 
probable  their  flowers  might  be  reciprocally  fecundated ;  in  which  c»ac,  h4>iiu' 
curious  hybrids  might  be  produced    Itetwecn  tlie  privet  and  the  lihu^,   the 
privet  and  the  olive,  the  lilac  and  the  ash,  Ulc.      The  generic  charucteristicft 
under  the  following  sections  arc  taken  from  Don's  A/i//.  iv. 

Sod,  I,     Ot.B'i?<«. 

Sed.  Char,    Corolla  short,  monopetalou^,  campanulale  or  urceolaic,  4-cleft. 
StanieuN  2,  with  short  filunicnts,  afid  erect  anthers.     Fniit  drufmcooua. 

IrfOir'fTRtu    Tvurn.     C-orolla  funneUshaped,  having  the  tube  exceeding  the 
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ad>^    Stamens  enclosed.   Style  very  abort,   8tigina  bifid.   Berry  globoM^ 

containing  two  chartaceoua  nuts. 
yniLLY^REA  Dituc.     Corolla  short,  caiupanukle.    Stamens  a  littie  exs«rtcd. 

8tignia  thick i&h.     Berry  globose,  having  one  of  the  cells  usually  abortive. 
CinoNA'NTnus  Lin.    Calyx  4-parted.    Segments  of  corolla  linear,  and   long. 

Stamens  enclosed.     Style  short.    Stigma  trifid.     Drupe  containing  a  8tn> 

ated  1 -seeded  nut. 

Sect.  II.    Smr'NOKM. 

Sect.  Char,     Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  cunapttnulatt-,  1 — J-parteii.     .>t 
2,  (ihort.     Fruit  capsular,  2-i'eIled. 

SYnf}{GA  Lin.     Calyx  tubular,  short,  4-toothed.   Corolln  funnel-*^!  t  h 

an  elongated  tube,  and  a  4-partcd  linyb.     Stamens  enclosed,  f^t  ii. 

Stigma  thickish,  bifid.  Capaule  oblong,  2-celled,  J?-valved;  <itnisrcucc 
loculicidal.     Seeds  solitary,  compressed^  with  membranous  margins. 

Fo^Th'SE^^iA  Labill.  Calyx  4-parted.  Corolla  of  2  |>etals.  Staine»8  elon- 
gated, and  stigma  bifid.    Capsule  papery,  indebiscent.    Cells  1 -needed 

Sect.  III.     FnAXiNjE'jie. 

Sect,  Char,  Flowers  polygamous.  Cal>Tt  4-j>arted  or  wanting.  Stamens 
2,  short.  Anthers  dehiscing  externally.  Stigma  nearly  sessile,  faifiiL 
Fruit  2-cetled,  compressed,  winged  at  tlie  top,  usually  1 -seeded. 

fi^RA'xiMs  T&urn.    Flowers  polycamous.    Petals  wanting.     Samara  l-eellei}. 
IJ'uNrs    Ptrrs.    Flowers    hennuphroditc  or    polygamous.     Calyx    4«-parted. 
Petals  -I.    Samara  ^-celled. 


Sect.  I.  Olefin*. 


Genus  I. 


aaE 


ZTGU'STRUM  T*mrn.    Tire  Pr[vi3T.     Lmi.  St/xt. 

Jdfntificatian.  Toum.  lint,  13(77.:  Um.  Gm.,  So.  a  j  Schreb.  Gen., 
t. go.  i  JuM.  Oin..  p  lOG.  i  Utn  111.  L  L  7.  i  liiidL  Nnt  SyU.  Bot, 


Diandrin  Monog^nia. 


Synamffmn.    Troerw,  JFV. ;  RAinwrtdc,  Grr. 

.Vtrivatkm.    Sakd  to  he  trota  it'ga,  to  tk  j  kn  r«ftrrpnce  to  lt»  flmJUe  bnmchiMw 

Gt^.  Char.  Caij^x  short,  tubular,  <4^tooihed.  Corolla  limnel-^baped,  with 
the  tube  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  the  limb  4-parted.  Slamenji  g^  with  short 
filaments,  inserted  into  the  tul>c  o^  the  corolla.  Style  very  short,  Stunma 
obtuse,  bifid.  Bfrry  globose,  containing  2  chartaceous,  1  -seedeti  niit^ 
Afduvifii  hardish.  Entbn/a  inverted.  (iJon's  MilL^  iv,  p.  44.) — Shrubet,  with 
op|)ositc  leaves,  and  terminal,  compound,  tbyrsoid  mcernea  of  white  tfowcrs* 
generally  subcveri^rcen.  Natives  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  North  America,  and  retidily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  common  soil. 

A  tt  %  f  1.  L.  vuloa'^rk  Trag.     The  common  Privet. 

ittniifieaUoH.    Tr«K  Kl*t .  1005. ;  Lin,  Sp.,  1.  p.  10.  ■,  Don**  Mitt.,  4.  p.  U. 

9iftumtfnie»,     L.  KerrnAnicum  &twA.  Hi»t,,   175^;  Prim,  or  Prim-pfintj  TroCne,  Pitine  bUnc  *• 
gCTiplne  Kalnwcidc,  Oit.  ;  LiffUftru  OlivHIa,  Hat.  ^  * 

Df'riifaHtyn.  'nii»  plant  wo.'  anciently  catled  [^Tim,  rtr  priro-prlnt,  from  iti  being  u»«d 
*culpturr»,  or  topury  work,  nmi  lor  nriiuJy  rui  tietlga,  Puirtc  bUric  teesu 
U'hitc  shrub,"  from  tbe  whilencM  of  the  bltwwin  of  the  privet;  whicb  ia  allotl 
other  pocU,  bat  which  tuon  vani<hc«.  and  chuit(e«  to  brown,  when  enptMcd  if. 
of  the  Fun.  The  t3«nnaa  nsnc  it  cunibincd  of  rant,  green,  and  weMe,  a  wil 
iM^ltljr  Mippto  like  t)i«  willow,  and  ocariv  cverfn'ran.     OlivellA  •ermt  to  >1(;rtir\  < 
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Ei«Kl^4h  iiAmeoT  Privet  nuy  hare  been  gliven  to  It  flromltk  bein§  ft>equeiitly  planted  in 
Iclu  to  conceal  priTicik 

7Gi  i  Curt  Land.,  t  JOO. ;  CEd.  Fl.  Dui.  L  lUl  i  Schmiilt  Baum.«  ^L  t 
BuiL  Hertt.,  t  fiSS.  j  MUi  1&»  JiU  ;  But  UrlL  PL  PL,  vol.  S.  t  11&  » 
our  ./^.  TO  19.  1090. 

&jt;fr.  C'Aar.^i^*^.  Leaves  elliptic>ianceo]atc,  glabrous.  Ra- 
cemes canipound,  coarctate.  The  flowers  are  swect- 
sceDtcil,  white  at  first,  but  soon  change  to  a  reddish 
brown.  Berries  dark  purple,  almoht  bituk.  (JJon'a 
Mdi.^w.  p.  44.)  A  shrub,  indigenous  to  Britain;  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  from  (j  ft,  to  tUft.,  in  a  wild  state; 
and  flowering  iti  June  and  July. 

Vrtricties. 

•  U  V,  8  kneoeArmm,     The  wlaU^rried  PrivcL 
4k  L.  P.  3  jranthocarpum.   The  i/eUotthi^crntd  PritcL 

•  L,  u.  4  chttrrticdrjxum.     The  grccn-baricd  Privet, 
1  •  L.  V.  5  semper virrnt^    L*  itiUicum   MiiLt    and 

our 7^.  1018.  The  Italian,  or  ex'trgreen^  Privet » 
— This  is  a  most  desirable  variety  for  alirub- 
beries;  and  it  is  no  dii^tinct,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered by  Miller  as  a  s|>ccies. 

•  L4  i».  6  varitgdtum.     The  iHtricgatcdAcAved  Privet. 
— Leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 

•  L.  I'.  7  angtutif ilium.     The  nnrrvw-teaved  Priiiet* 
DetcriptUm,     The  common  privet  is  a  niiich-branchcd  twiggy  shrub,  with 

tlie  bark  of  a  greenish  ash  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  prominent  points. 
The  leaves,  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  poor  i»oih, 
are  deciduous;   but  in  sheltered  situations,  and  more 
especially  when  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  they 
remain  00  throughout  the  winter.     When  the  plant  is 

found  in  woods  and  hedges  in  tlie 

middle  and  south  of  England,  it  is 

gencrnJlv  subevergreen ;    but  in  the 

north  ot  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it 
^^  iH  more  commonly  deciduous, 
^    \u*m.  .rf^^V       Geography,  and  Hittory.    The  com- 
mon privet  is  a  native  of  most  partsC 

of   Europe,  in   woody  wastes  and 

hedges,  from  n.  lat.  51°  to  57%  in 
plains ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia, 
ineluding  Ji^xin  and  the  UimalayaK;  and  in  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Virginia.  In  England,  it  is  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges;  and, in  8cot^ 
land,  it  in  ftmnd  a3  (ur  north  as  Forfar.  It  is  alHO  indigenous  in  Ireland.  It  is 
almost  always  found  on  g«x»d  soils,  more  or  lean  liuuu)  or  calcareous,  and  moist. 
It  In  believed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greekfi  (hcc  p,  IH.),  under  the  name 
of  phillyrea ;  and  it  undoubtedly  was  so  to  the  Komnnis,  it  being  men- 
tioned both  by  Virgil  and  Pliny;  tlie  tatter  stating  that  the  berries  were 
given  to  chickens  to  cure  them  of  the  pip.  It  is  dc^^cribed  by  (Gerard  as 
growing  naturally  in  the  henlgerows  of  L^mdon  gardens,  and  in  every  woimI  in 
alt  ti»e  counlrieM  of  Europe,  except  Poland.  In  thin  last  particular,  however, 
he  is  mistaken;  nn,  accordiiig  to  Schubert's  Cttiahgue,  p.  107.,  the  plant  is 
found  wild  in  the  nei<];hbourhood  of  Warsaw.  In  British  gnrdcn.i,  the  privet 
has  been  held  in  high  estimation,  fnr  severnl  centuricm,  for  its  use  in  making 
badges  J  cither  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  common  thorn,  and  as  aflbrding  a 
screen  for  cuncenling  objects. 

PrvperHet  and  Vte*,  The  leaves  of  the  prtvet  arc  bit ler  and  astringent ; 
notwimtMuling  which  they  arc  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  g;oats,  but  not  by 
honea.  The  wcmmI  is  white,  hard,  and,  when  of  sufficient  rizc,  well  adapted 
for  the  [luqiones  of  liie  turner.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and 
remain  on  the  trci**  during  winter*  are  excellent  food  for  blackbirds,  tiirushes, 
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bullfinches,  |>h€:isaiits»  and  other  birds.  A  rose  colour  Is  (Jrawn  from  them, 
for  tinting  maps  and  printb;  and  tht^ir  juice,  with  tlic  addition  of  olum,  h  Ufled 
for  dyeing  wool  and  silk  green.  In  Oermany,  they  furnish  a  colour  for 
painting  playing  cards;  and  in  Flanders  their  juice  is  employed  for  colouring 
wine.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  berries  ia  a  greenifth, 
mild*  agreeably  flavoured  oil ;  which  may  be  used  both  for  culiaary  purpose* 
and  lamps,  and  for  making  soap.  For  making  this  oiU  the  berries  »re  pu(  into 
a  cask  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  ;  they  are  then  taken  out  and  ground,  and 
afterwards  preiised,  and  the  oil  skiinmcd  off.  The  marc,  or  mass  of  hu&ks  and 
seeds,  is  then  ground  a  second  time,  heated  and  moistened,  and  again  pressed; 
when  a  supply  of  oil  of  an  inferior  description  i.s  obtained,  which  is  used  for 
coarser  purposes,  lu  Belgium  and  Silcsiu,  the  small  twigs  are  used  by  the 
tanners;  and  for  this*  purpose  the  privet  hedges  are  clipped  in  the  month  of 
June ;  and  the  clippings  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  stoves,  and  anterwards 
retluced  to  powder ;  in  which  state  they  are  sent  to  the  tanneries.  In  B-'  -^■■™ 
the  shoots  are  used,  like  those  of  the  osier,  for  tying  articles,  in  baskti 

&c.,  and  as  props  for  vines.     The  wood  makes  a  superior  descn^.^. .; 

charcoal,  which  \»  uised  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  Britain,  the 
most  valuable  use  of  the  privet  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as  an  undergrowth  io 
ornamental  plantations.  On  the  Continent,  it  is  also  much  used  as  «t  hedge 
plant,  the  sets  being  taken  from  the  indigenous  woods;  and,  unlike  oibtt 
shrubs  so  transplanted,  seldom  failing  to  grow  freely.  This  is,  doubtless,  one 
reason  why  the  jilant  has  been  so  nmcli  employed  for  hedges,  wherever  it  is 
indigcnotis.     From  its  property  of  growing  imder  the  drip  of  trees,  it  fonni  a 

f;ood  subevergrecn  undergrowth,  where  the  liox,  the  hollv,  or  the  cofnmKMl 
aurel  would  be  loo  expensive,  or  too  tedious  of  growth,  tlie  privet  has  beta 
long  used  in  the  court-yards  of  dwelling-houses,  for  concealing  naked  waUa, 
and  preventing  the  eye  from  seeing  objects  or  places  which  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  conceal  from  the  view.  It  thrives  well  in  towns  where  ptt^^oal  b 
used ;  and  the  best  hedges  surrounding  the  squares  of  London  are  of  tliii 
shrub.  Trained  against  a  white  stone  or  plastered  wall,  it  produces 
pleasing  effect,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  large  vigorous-growing  mrctk* 
The  evergreen  variety  forms  a  most  valuable  plant  in  suburban  shRib* 
beries;  and  both  tt  and  the  common  ^ort,  when  trained  with  a  single  stcB 
6  ft.  or  8  fit.  high,  will  make  some  of  the  most  desirable  small  trees  tfa^  can  br 
planted  on  a  lawn ;  on  account  of  their  neat  compact  form,  and  aonricwlMt 
pendulous,  and  yet  |)icturesqueiy  tufted,  branches,  their  profusion  of  whitr 
flowers,  and  their  groups  of  black  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  Htnier,  sihi 
form  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  in  spring. 
varictieii  with  white,  yellow,  and  green  fruit  are  very  ornamental  during 
OK  is  the  variegated-leaved  variety  during  spring.  The  privet  maj  be 
a  stock  for  the  dilFerent  species  of  lilac,  and,  probably,  for  all  the  CHei 
SoU,  Situatiian,  Propagation^  Sfc.  The  privet  grows  best  in  rather  a 
loam,  somewhat  moist ;  and  it  attains  the  largest  size  in  an  open  sitiiatiom- 
brit  it  wilt  grow  on  any  soil,  and  under  the  shade  and  <irip  of  deciduous  trtrv 
though  by  no  means  of  evergreen  ones.  In  good  moist  soils,  under  the  sWf  \ 
of  trees,  or  in  hedges  protected  by  the  hawthorn,  it  becomes  nearly  ercrgiva 
as  it  does,  also,  when  cultivated  in  rich  rarden  soils,  in  sheltered  situaboM^ 
Though  alt  the  varieties  bear  seed,  and  the  common  sort  in  grr*  *  ^  i  .Ijb 
yet  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  are  almost  always  raised  by  cutt ,  h  \ 

only  produce  larger  plants  of  the  species  in  a  shorter  iieriod,  bi...  vv...iMtuclhJ 
varieties  with  greater  certainty.  \Vhen  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  see4lli| 
berries  should  be  treated  like  haws,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  rot-heap,  on 
immediately  ul^cr  being  gathered,  as,  if  otherwise  treated,  they  will  not  coM^I 
for  18  months.  As  uhmhs,  privet  plants  require  very  little  pruTiiiiv  biCil 
low  trees,  they  must  have  the  side  shoots  from  the  stem  carvi  .]  r?' 

whenever  they  appear.  Trrated  as  hedges,  or  as  verdant  aciilj ,  i  .  r  »biJ  i 
they  are  particularly  well  adapted,  they  may  be  clipped  twice  a  ^nir,  ini^ 
and  Murch ;  and,  e\ery  fivt:  or  six  years,  the  sides  of  the  hedges  ougllt  tft  ^| 
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&evcrel y  cut  in»  one  side  at  a  time.  «o  as  to  remove  the  network  of  &hoots, 
which,  in  consequence  of  continiiiil  clipping,  forms  on  the  exterior  surface, 
unci  whici),  by  preventing  die  uir  frotii  getting  to  the  muin  stems,  would  seri- 
ously tr^jure  the  plants, 

AccitfmU,  IMxeatex,  S^c,  The  pri- 
vet ia  not  hubject  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  nor  is  it  liable  to  tJie 
canker,  mildew,  or  other  dincasev; 
but  the  Sphinx  lij;u8tri,  or  privet 
hawk  moth  ( <^.  1021.),  and  the  /%a- 
Is^na  svrfngana,  feed  on  it  in  their 
caterpiftar  state ;  as  does  the  C^ntharis 
vesicutoria  (seep.  1224.),  the  well- 
known  blister-beetle,  commonly 
called  the  Spanish  fly.  The  larva  of 
the  privet  hawk-moth  is  grass  green, 
with  stripes  of  white,  purple,  orHesh 
colour,  on  the  sides;  the  chrysalis 
(«,  in/f^.  102  L)  is  brown  ;  and  the 
eg^'H  (of  which  6  represent*  one  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  section  of  another 
magnified  showing  the  embr)o  insect,)  are  oval.  The  perfect  insect  measures 
4^  in.  when  its  wmgs  are  expanded ;  and  the  hirva  feeds  (irincipaUy  on  the 
privet,  thou<;h  it  h  found  occasionally  on  the  lilac,  laurustinus,  &'e. 

ComturrafU  Stnlutuji,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, are  I6#,  per  hundred; 
lit  Bollwyller,  planU  of  the  species  are  20  francs  per  100,  and  the  variety  with 
'  ^hile  fruit  30  ccnU, and  thut  with  green  fruit  i  tmnc  per  plant;  and  at  New 
'ork,  the  ajwcies  is  37^  cents,  and  the  varieties  50  cents  per  plant. 


•_•  If  t  2,  L,  spica'tvm  HamUt,     The  8piked-/p«rrf</  Privet. 

Hwnllt  MSS.  «  D.  Don  Ptod,  FL  N*p.,  p,  iw  ;  Potr.  MIH.»  *  p.  4fiu 
t.  oepjI^nM  n-aU.  in  Mor.  ft.  Im4..  t  p  151..  PL  Air  AiuH.,S.jk  17.  L^iL;  L  tarv 
Herd.  Lamb,  ;  L^  nvf^l^tttt  W.  gUlbrufn  Hook   In  /fol.  .Voff  .  L  911. 
imfi.    PL  AsUL  tUr,.  .1  |i.  (7,  t.i3L  ;  BoL  Mji«  .  t  ^;:v.'l  ;  «n(l  mn  Jtf.  Utt 

[Sjtrr.  Char.,Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute, 
h»iry  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branchlets. 
Flowers  crowded,  almost  i<^sile,  spi- 
<atc,  disposed  in  a  ihyrse,  having  tfie 
axis  very  hairy.  Bractow  minute. 
Flowers  white.  {Ihtn*  MUL,  \\\  p. 45.) 
A  fthrub,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high  ;  a  na- 
tive o(  Nepal,  on  the  mountains.  It 
was  introduced  in  l*«23,  and  Howem  in 
June  and  July.  Though  commonly 
treated  as  a  grecn-li<*'iMt  nlunt,  there 
on  be  little  iloubt  <  ts  hardy 

■»  Z,.  lijciduni,  the    ,  •  be  next 

described.  It  should  be  ^'rutted  ««  the 
common  privet :  and»  if  planted  in  a 
dry  soil  and  rather  bheltcred  situation  w^kj?.   m 

open  to  the  j»un,  it  will  be  the  more  ^^^^  #         10*2 

likely  to  make  no  more  wood  than  whM  it  can  ripco  before  winter. 

•  •  ?  t  3.  L.  Li^^iouM  Aii.     The  shining-^iwrf  Privel,  or  Wax  Tree, 

T  ngM-  1U83.  sntf  iaS4    T\»  ttmom,  Attmn  to  •  Kale  at  1  In. 
ktm  ,  '''•«>  Nur»*ry,  ••  U  «|i|««r«d  lu  Ikiebrt,  KJS 

.  Char,,  ,v< .      Lr:iAi  •.  tnatc-obloug,  ttcuminated*  shining  above.     Panicles 
^rsoid,*  sprcmling   much.     Leaves   broad.     FIowcr»   white.     This  tree 
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tree,  from  lOtt.  to 
20  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  China.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1794,  and 
flowers  profuseJy  tn 
September  and  Oc- 
tober, This  species 
fonns  a  vtry  nand- 
Bonie  low  subever- 
green  tree;  or,  when 
It  is  not  traiaed  to  a 
single  Bteirij  a  large 
showy  bush.  There 
are  good  spficimens 
of  itf  as  trees,  be- 
tween ]  0  ft,  and  1 5?  ft. 
high,  in  the  Fulhani 
and  Brompton  Nur- 
series; and,  aa  shrubs, 
in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden, and 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s 
arboretum.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  in  the  Duke  of  M«H- 
borougli'g  private  garden  at  Blenheim ;  and  there  are  £ome»  also»  at  White 
Knight-!,  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting 
on  the  common  privet.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  from  If.  to  U,  &d.  each. 

Variety. 

ii  1  L.  /*  2forihundum  Donald's  Cat.  has  lai^er 
bunchea  of  flowers  than  the  species. 
L.  Btdici/dlium,    A  plant  to  which  this  name  might 

be  suitable  has  been  in  the  arburetum  at  Kew  tilnce. 

1823.    It  was  raised  from  a  withe,  which  had  been! 

tied  round  a  package  of  nlants,  received  from  the^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  that  year,  by  Mr.   Smith, 

It  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  common 

privet,  but  diflbrs  from  it  in  having  the  leaves  much 

larger,  and  the  flowers  in  large   uompouud   spikes* 

like  those  of  L.  lucid uin.      The  leaves,  m  form, 

colour,  and  texture,  closely  rescnnble  those  of  the 

plants  alluded  to  in  the  following  appendix,  as  haviug 

been  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Kanmon  seeds. 

The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  retains  its  foliage  the 

greater  |>art  of  the  winter^    It  flowers  freely  every  year, 

ripened  seeds. 


App.  i.   Species  of  Lig/istr-um  not  yet  hUroduced. 

•  L.  tbUnie  Lout.  Codi«,  19.,  Dott'i  Mid..  4.  p.  45.,  Is  a  native  tit  China,  near  Canton,  vltb  Iff 
oeoUte*  totoentow  keavei,  wbiii!  doweri,  and  small  brown  bcrrie».    U  grawf  to  the  htEig^t  of  6  a 

%  Ujofinicuwi  Thuolx,  Fl  Ja{X,  t>.  17.  t.\.,L.  UtiRlUum  t'itm, :  It  a  native  of  Jap«A  with  iMa«^ 
ovate.  grooT«J  leavea,  and  white  f)ower«,  growing  to  tl»  tiei«t»i  of  fi  (L  oi*  S  ft.  *  m*--^- 

•  L.  fnMiCtnt  Wall.  Cat.,  17-1^,  i*  a  native  of  Vm*  Uiktmeve  mtipirc,  mith  downv  braaclm.  Mrf 
Aowen  and  fruit  In  panicle*  :  the  bcn-iw  arc  nblonv.  —«-««»» 

•  L.  bntettnl^vm  D,  Don  Prod  Fl.  Sep.  107. ;  L.  iii]W>nlr.am  Hmti/t ;  /'hillfrm bmeteoNkta UM 
Lamb.  :  tuu  the  leave*  ovdtp.lancpolalc,  the  dowcn  dlspoacil  in  bntcletite  n****!*^  — *  ^  -  .- 
verybiArf.    ItJa  »  native  of  Nepal.  — .  •«« -le  peanaa- 
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OLEA  CE^.      PHILLY'RXA. 


ItOS 


«p«eiMw1lL  at 
ilalteriheaMt. 


A«UM«Md*orU}*|if1velwiU  kMp  •ever»l  ycwn,  it  i«  to  be  booed  thMlhei 
DO  diitant  jMfted,  be  intrnduoed  tbruuffh  the  rxcrtloDi  nf  Dr  W«Uich  aad  other  1 
ione  tfukjB  the  citKirveBn  of  lle»r«  i^.uga.  Utety  r^dwd  ftvm  nedi  ftoeived  Ikam  Keauou, 
io  the litaUlftsrM,  appttf  to  beloDf  (u  ihu  Kcouit 

Genus  H. 


yn 


PHILLY^EA  Toum.   Thb  Phillyiha.    Lm.  5yr/.  Dlandrm  Monogf nta. 

IdrnMlcatiim.     Dkowor. ,  Tuuni    In«t,  fTS^i  Lin.  Gctu,  Na  ISi  ;  V«ilL   Aead.  HeleiL.  n.  Ml.  t.  U 
r..Sfr-.J7.i  JuM  Oit                               <t,£p.l].L9&;  Vcot.tCeL.lp.ai&iLeinL  m,t,  tK 
Liodl  Nftt  avU  B  


<  t ,  £  p.  11.  L  9&  ;  Vcot.  tCeL.  1  p.  30^  i  LetiL 


FrmnfAu//un>,  a  Uir ,  or  uoui  t'hUyr]^  theinoUier  of  Chiron,  whowu  rh«n|i#d  Inloe  tree. 
Gen,  Ckar^  4*^*  ^^y^r  small ,  tubular,  4>-toothed,  pennanen u  CatroUa  ahoit ,  catn- 
panulaiie,  rotate,  4-clet't,  deciduous.  Sfametu  a  little  deserted,  wUh  short 
filameota.  Sfyi^  simnle.  Stigma  thickuh.  Drupe  |^lobofie»  containing  a  2* 
celled  nut;  one  of  the  cells  usuaily  abortive.  Seed  solitary  in  each  cell. 
Alhumen  rather  farinaceous  or  fleshy,  (Dan's  ATUl,^  iv,  p.  45.)— Learesoppo* 
site,  rucemes  axillary.  Flowers  grceni.sh  white.  Drupes  hiack,  globose. 
Evergreen  shrubs^  or  low  trees;  natives  of  the  south  o(  Eiirope^  and  of 
«oine  part*  of  Western  A«a.  In  British  gorderis,  where  tliey  have  been  in 
cultivation  for  nearly  three  centuries,  they  are  all  roost  desirable  ever^green 
shrubj^,  on  account  of  their  shining  dark  green  leaves^  and  the  fragrance  of 
their  numerous  white  flowers,  which  arc  pruriagated  by  cuttings  or  iayers; 
and  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.  The  diflTcrent  sorts  described  as 
specicji  are,  nfobtthly,  only  varieties^  ortJi»tnatfd  at  a  tiinc  whcan  the  phillyrca 
was  thr  pruicipttl  evergreen  in  Britutli  nurseries.  At  the  present  day, 
t>iie  bull'  of  these  varieties  are  only  to  be  found  in  botanic  ganJens, 
btscause  there  is  no  demand  for  them  in  the  nurseries.  We  think  there 
should  be  onlv  one  specific  name:,  which  may  be  that  of  P,  oppobitirolio, 
under  which  all  the  other  sorts  might  be  amnged  as  varieties  luuJ  suIj- 
varieties.  Wc  have  not,  however,  ventured  to  adopt  this  name,  in  con- 
formity  with  our  principle,  of  ^nvinji  no  new  luunea  whaterer ;  but  wc  ha?e 
adopted  the  nuuiet^  F.  angustifolia.  P.  media,  and  P,  latifblta,  as  botanical 
8[>ecit'B,  believing  these  forms  to  be  roost  distinct,  and  most  common  Jo  a 
wild  wtute.  By  genera!  ohserrers,  the  phillyrea  is  frequently  confuumied 
with  the  alaternus ;  but  the  apecka  of  tnut  genua  have  their  leaves  placed 
Jiltcmatcly  on  their  branches,  whereas  iti  the  phillyrrn  they  arc  opitosite^ 
The  alalenitu  baa,  also,  5  atamens  to  each  flower ;  while  the  phillyren  has 
only  2.  Gorard  mentJona  ihat  the  phillyren  gnjws  \\\\A  jihoiii  AscaUm; 
tliat  it  was  brought  to  England  from  NitrlHuinc  un<)  f,  in  France; 

•lul  tJiat  he  planted  several  sorts  in  the  Earl  of  I  i  lien,  at  Burn 

Elms,  near  London ;  addinji;,  **  1  Imve  them  growing  m  my  garden  likewise.'* 
(8ec  p.  3«.  ood  p.  39.)     Price  of  plaxits,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5/.  per 
tindred,  or  U.  hti,  each;  at  Bollw\llef  and  New  York  tbey  are  green* 
ouaepUiits.    It  was  formerly,  like  tfie  ahitcrnus,  which»  a«  we' have  before 
ed  (p.  531.),  was  often  confoundctl  with  the  phillyrca,  in  much  re- 
ioT  covering  naked  walls,  and  clipping  into  figures  oS  balls,  men, 
lis,  &c,     Tlie  largest  phillyrea  hedge  m   England  ia  said  to  be  at 
Brampton  Park,  near  Hutitnt^'dim,  the  seat  of  Lady  Olivia  fi.  Sparrow. 

•  I.  P.  AftoiTSTiroh.u  L,    The  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Jdl*im$mt*am.    Lto.  flp.^I.  ^  Ift  ;  VabI  EuufB .  i  p.»L  s  Dun'*  MUL.  4.  |>.4& ;  todd  Cat..  mL  183(1 

Spec,  Chor.t  ^r.     Leaves  tin  i  tatc,  quite  entire.     Branches  l>c»iet  with 

elevated  dots.       Leaves  vdned»    iVoni  MtU.^  iv,  p.  4>6,)     A 

shnih,  from  f^  ft.  to  loft,  luiTi ,  n  imtive  of  Italy  and  8pnin.     It  was  inlro- 

i  K   1 
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dueed  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  ond  June.     It 
grows  in  any  contmon  soil ;  and  is  readily  pro(iaf»ated 
by  cuttings  or  layers.    When 
nused  from  wcdL,  tlie  l»crries 
should    kxr   prepared  in  the 
rot-heap,  like  haws. 

•  P.  fl.  2  lanccoldta  Ait, 
Hort.  Kew.,i.  p.  I  K 
— Leaves  huiceolatc. 
Branches  erect* 

•  P.  fl.  3  rotmnrtmftiiia 
Ait.  Hort.  Kewcnsis ; 
and  ourfg.  Il>2«. — 

Leave*  lanceolate-subulate,  elongated.     Branchei  stni^t^ 
P,  fl.  ♦  brachihla  Ait.  Hort.  Kcw.,  i.  p.  11.— Leaves  oblaog-l 
shorter  than  in  the  other  varieties.     BrHnchca  divaricate. 


•  2.  P, 


me'dia  L. 

r.ii   Sii  ,  n.  Id 


The  intcrRi(*<liate,  or  lanceJfacrJ,  Philly 

noi,  ii  MAX,  4.  p  iS  i   Uxld,  C*L,  rd.  18*1 

u /iipiitrililiii  Poll   PI    irr     ■        " 
,L  LTi.\  uid  our  Jig.  liiTt 


Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  or 
a  little  serrated  in  the  middle^  triple*ncrved,  veiny. 
(Don't  MUi.,  iv.  p.  45.)  A  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to 
la  ft.  high;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  >L»y  and 
June.  The  culture  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  and  following  sorts.  For  exposed 
situations,  in  the  central  and  southern  districts 
of  England,  few  shrubs  are  better  acla{>ted  than 
this  kind  of  phillyrea.  It  grows  slowly  and  re- 
gularly on  every  side;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  years  fonns  a  dense  evergreen  bush,  of  some- 
what hemispherical  shape,  having  naturally  more 
of  a  gardenesquo  character  than  belongs  to  any 
other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  Thb  sort,  and  P.  angustif&Ua^ 
tho»e  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  British  nurseries. 

VanrtieK, 

•  f*.  M.  4  virghtA  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  I.  p.  IL— -Lmvm  luicmUte.     Bnocbw 
tt  P.  M,  S  b^M^fhiia  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  IL— Lnva  ov*t-o6kin;,  bluullttl. 

•  3,  P.  (m.)  ligustrifo^lia  A'U.    The  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea* 

Idenl^atian      Alt  Hort  Kfw,  1.  p.  It ;  D<n't  MltL.  «.  |i.  45. 

Sbtmi^meJt.    P.  virKftu  iVMd.  Entun.,  1.  (>■  1ft. }  P.  mMia  var.  4.  WHkL  Abl,  L  b.  «&  • 

lii.  auM.  Hut,  p.^i. 
Emgramng.    Lob.  Icon.,  S.  p,  131. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  4?,     Lmvoa  oUoof-lanccolate^  liibttrratnl  in  the  mtddlo,  obtolftelY  Tt^tiHi. 
crecL  iDom'f  Hill,  It.  p.  45, 'j    A  thrub,  rrcin»  10  A.  to  HtlX.  high  j  ■  native  of  the  coulJi  of'caB«i 
«■  of  SpiUa  Mod  the  iouth  of  Frwice.     It  wu  inlroducoJ  In  1j^,  ud  flo«er«  in  Huy  »^  Jua^ 

tt  4.  /*.  (u.)  pr'n'dula  Ait.     The  drooping-&roHrA<rrf  Phillynai. 

Ail.  Hoti   Kpw.,  I.  p  II.  •,  DtNi't  MUl..  4.  p.  45. 
r  inMl»  r  «'♦//''  5^-,  I-  p.  43. 
,  ic.     Leave*  oblong- Unceolate,  acute,  obaoletcly  •rrrated  ai  the  apeic,  >«lav 
{Don't  MiH.,iy.  n.  iG>     A  «hrub,  (Vom  10ft.  to  15  A.  high  ^  a  ii«tit«  of  tiM 
|ntro(fii<>cvl  kn  |5i97.  and  flowering  in  May  ajid  June. 

■  5.  P.(m,)  OLw/Evo'iAA  Aif.     The  Olivc^leaved  Pbtllyn*a. 

Ail.  Hort.  Kfi*  ,  1.  p  II  ;  I>>n'«  Mill..  4.  p  Mi, 
smmufmei.    P.  roWb  i  Jti  Hurt.  Krm,  1.  p.  II.  j  P.  riw:*mi.s»  LtiU  JahfK.  \.  n^  i/n 

£^i»K.   PiuiL.t.,sio  r  t.  *^'^"- 

tftc  Chair,,  ^t:  LaavM  obloiip.lancroljtc,  almntt  mtirp,  nbtntr,  narrmrc^ 
BraiirhM  envUth.  {Han't  MiU,,\v.  p.  ML  J  A  «lirub,  frotn  IDA  lo  ISA.  |U 
•ojth  of  Europe,     lolruducrd  In  XSffl,  and  Auwrrtrig  lit  May  aiitl  Jtiiir 


diooping. 
Europe. 


•  ntikmtf 
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•  6.  P,  LATIFO^UA    L. 

LiiL  9|\.  10.  i   Doii'i  Mill.,  i. 


The  broaU-leavcd  Phillyrw. 

tx  «v;    twhL  Cat. 


onumet.     P.  ktilMi*  0  f«rr4U  Poif.  Fl.  Vtr.,  1.  p  7 
Ten,  Ft,  Nemp.,^  pt  fi. ;   /»,  ~       ' 


P.  iMtirrJiA 
•liintM  Tew.  SWi,  |k  a    Ntt  2. ,  P 
>•&»:  *Vr.,8.  p,S7,; 
U>  R  Gr«., 


I02H 


>?i3. 


:;j,*i5 


«.i  IfiLki 
Emffrsvmgt.    8miU>  R  Gnec,  t  !£. }  aod  our  fit>.  10^$. 

^Jifc.  CAor.,  4'^'  Leaves  oyate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrated,  veiny.  Young  leaves  sub-cordiite  ut  the 
base.  (DofCi  Mill.^  iv.  p.  46.)  A  tree,  2'S  ft.  to 
30  ft.  high,  a  native  of  the  south  oi  Europt!.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  tiowers  in  May  and 
June.  This  forms  a  very  handsome,  large,  ever- 
green bush ;  and,  with  a  little  management  in  the 
way  of  trainint;,  it  might  he  moulded  into  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  which,  from  its  fixed  rigid 
shape  and  limited  dimensions,  would  have  a  sort 
of  architectural  character,  well  adapted  for  being 
placed  near  the  house,  on  the  lawn  of  a  suburban 
garden.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the 
n^ghbourhood  of  London,  stands  in  the  garden 
B8rl*8  Court  House,  and  was,  in  1836,  upward* 
IBfl.  hi^h^  with  a  head  nearly  an  much  in  diameter. 

•  7.  P.  (l.)  lje' vis  AU.    The  smooth  Phillyrca. 

id^ntiAtaiJm     A  it  H<iH.  Kew..  1,  p.  W  ;  Don't  MiU .  4.  t>  «r;  i  L^dd  Cji(  ,  rd.  18Jifi 
^nomifmf^     P.  UUfaU-  var  a.  nWd  S^.  I.  p.  4*  ;  P  UtlfbU*  UUi.  Did,,  So.  I 
SmgrartigM.     Uib.  Icon,,  I3i,  r.S. ;  Du  Ham,  Arb.,  t.  IY5. 

Sptc,  C/tar.t  Jjrc  Leaves  ellJptic-oblong,  almost  entire,  veiny,  blunti8h  ;  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  a  little  narrow^  at  the  base,  blunt,  and  with  a  small 
mucro  at  tho  point.  (Don't  Mitl.^  iv.  p.  46.)  A  shrub,  from  )0f\.  to 
20  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  Intro' 
duced  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

ft  8.  P.  (l.)  obli^qua  Ait.    The  oblique-&«fv*/  Phillyrca. 

tdni^ftUkm.    AiL  Hort  Krw..  L  p-  tl  ;  Doti't  Mill,,  4.  pi  4^ 

|.%iMiiMMt«.    P.  Utin^lM  r  WiM._Sp.,  1.  |!.  41  ^  P.  foliicctt  Unk  Jakrb.^  1.  p.M.  i  Fhiiif  rM  i)  <9»#. 
I     Mtn,^  Pi  99. 


fte.  dar.,  4c.  Lwvctlar 
llkr  Ihotcof  .Vyrlu.  \l> 
•oulh  of  Euroite.    intru; 

•  9.  P.  (l.)  sim?<o'sa 

i^*o»     Mill    n,.  I     Vr.    1 


p,  fefratifd,  AtuU>  al  both  end*,  vciny.hent  ot)H(]|M«1r 
p.  4d]     A  «hrub,  ftoo)  («jn.  lo  l^ft  bk|h,  a  naUvfoT  lii« 
and  Aowerlug  In  May  and  June. 


Miii.     The  Bpiny,  or  Hiylltf-ieavrd ,  Phill/rea. 


Hon  Kr«..  1.  %K  i^  ,  tWtrri  Mill.  4. 
t  p  1^,  'Ludd.  Cat,.  «L  l«%  .  P  Ull 

kJai 


46. 


toArb.  l,v.5ik,  Ptii,nfTf*  i.  aM   ttitt.,  p. 


T 


nwd. 


tec.  Char.y  4'<^.  Leaves  ovate-oblonp,  rounded  at  the  base,  acute,  sharply 
and  cuspidatcly  serrated,  glabrous.  Hat,  veiny.  (IJont  AM.,  iv.  p.  +C.)  A 
«hrub,  from  10ft.  to  i^Oft.  high;  a  native  of  the  souih  of  Europe.  It  wtt» 
intrudurnl  in  1507,  and  flowers  in  May  ami  June. 

Genus  III. 


JHIONA'NTHUS  L.  Tmk  Snow-Flowek,  or  FRistiB  Thek.    Lm.  Sj^it. 
Di^ndria  Mono^iiuln. 

.  I<Vl  i  G*rtn.  Krurt,  I  t.  39i(  Lain  III,  L  ft  f  1  i 

>   p.  su. 

rttitn  ,-»to»,  ittciir,  and  a»iMaM,  a  ttowfT )  In  rttewwc*  to tiw  ■nciw.whltr  aommuortiif 


teen.  Char.,^c. 


Cttfyr  amtiX,  i-|Mrted»  or 
4k  i 


L     CvroUa  with  a  iihort 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


PART  fll« 


tube  and  a  4-p»rted  limb;  segmentB  of  the  Umb  long  and  linear.  Sij^fe 
liardly  any*  Stignm  2-l*^cd.  Anthen  almost  sessile.  Drvpe  bsccate. 
containing  a  striated  nut.  Seeih  albuminous.  {Dons  ]\fUt.^  iv.  p,  50.) 
— Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  having  the  branchlets  compre^cd  at  top. 
Leaves  opposite,  simple,  entire.  Riiccmes  simple  or  compound,  terminal 
or  axillary.  Flowers  snow-white.  This  genus  differs  from  OMea,  princi- 
pally in  the  figure  of  ihe  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  in  its  leaves  beiru; 
deciduous.     The  oidy  hardy  species  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

4  1.  C.  viRGi'NiCA  L.     The  Virginian  Snow-Flower,  or  Fringe  7V«. 


AynwS^     LotkL  Bat  Cabl.  1 1«04.' :  Du  Him.  Arb..  1.  p.  li^.  t.  63. ;  Catab.  Car.,  1. 1  €SL  i  tntf/r 

im,  lo«i«!*lBof  Sin.  tol  ft  i  and    "  *     "'  


lOJO..  which  it  a  portrait  or  a  pLsnt  in  the  i 


IdfnUfUMion.    LUl  Sp.,u.  11. ;  Don'f  Mkll,  4.  p.  SO  ;  Lodd.  C«t.  ccl.  1B36. 
SMMyme*.    Snowdrop  Tree,  Amfr. ;  Arbre  ilc  nctKC  Fr. ;  Schnceblunic  Cfr. 

.1  A'-  I* 
Meatrt.  Loddlgm,  to  a  icak?  of  ]  in.  to  4  ft 

Spec.  Char. ^Sfc.  Racemes  tenminal.  Peduncles  3-flowercd.  Flowers  pedicel* 
late.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous,  resembling  those  of  a  deciduous  mii|n>orta. 
Drupe  pyrpli.sh.    (Don**  Mill,.,  iv.  .^  lu:>0 

p.  5i\. )  A  tree  from  10  ft.  to  .SO  ft. 
tiigh,a  native  of  North  America.  It 
was  introduced  in  l79H,atnl  flowers 
from  May  to  July.  It  requires  to  be 

I0«) 


grown  in  moist  soil,  either  sandv 
peat  or  sandy  loam,  and  in  a  shel- 
tered situation.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  layers  ;  but  as  seeds  arc 
easily  imported  from  America,  and 
aa  the  plant  docs  not  root  very 
readily,  that  mode  is  not  often  adopted.  It  may  also  be  propagated  bf 
grafting  on  tlie  common  a.sh ;  and,  if  this  were  done  standard  high  K 
would,  froui  its  large  leaves,  and  the  beauty  and  singular  appearance  oT  its 
snow-white  flowers,  which  look  like  fringe,  form  a  splendid  tree.  The 
leaves  arc  often  I  ft.  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad  ;  but  neither  the 
leaves  nor  the  flowers  will  attain  any  degree  of  perfection,  unless  the  »oil 
be  kept  moist.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  is  at  Syon,  where,  in  1833,  it  was  upwards  of  10  ft.  high,  with  a 
trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  The  price  of  plants,  in  London,  is  u.  eirf.  each, 
and  of  seeds  1*.  a  packet;  at  New  York,  plants  are  50  cents  each. 
Varieties, 

•  *  C  V,  2  ItUifoUa  Catesb.  Car.,  t.  69.,   Kern.,  t.  607.,    AU.  Krw,,  I 

p.  23. ;  C.  v.  niontiina  Pursh  Fl,  Amer.  Sept.,  I.  p.  8.  .  ^^  **^ 
leaves  oval-lanceolale,  coriaceous,  glabrous  ;  panicles  dense ;  tlrum* 
oval.  A  native  of  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1736.  There  is  a  nlwt 
of  this  i-aricty  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery. 

•  5f  C  V.  3  anfiuttifu/M  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  ?.,  vol.  L  p.  23. ;  (^   j^^ji 
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Mtench ;  has  the  leoves  lanceolate  and  glnbroua.  There  b  a  plant  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
•  5t  C.  r.  4  imritinm  Pursh  1^1*  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  8. ;  C  miuitinia /W</. 
Oil.,  ed.  1836  J  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  bogg)-  woodK  by  the 
Bea  tiide ;  having  the  leaves  obovate'Umeeolute,  membninotis,  and 
pubescent ;  the  panicles  very  loose;  and  the  drupes  elliptic,  There  is 
a  fine  plant  of  tlii»  variety,  as  a  stool,  in  the  Marylebonc  Ntjrsery. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligtieotts  Sjwdes  ofOlmcfiE  belonging  to 
the  Sectioti  OleitifU. 

%yiea  L.,  the  oUtc.  i«  ui  importBUt  geniu  in  thr  tmith  of  Europe,  ind  in  lh«  tnnpcnte  |MUt»  of 
'"  .  Aiid  AMca,  b)r  tho  *t-A  t^^^at :  aiu)  it  i.rt.mUet  a.t(o  tobo  n  vduable  tree  io  AuttndJui,    Th^Ti^ 
■re  «  numtwr  or  *jm.  are  of  rourh       y-   »  in#ii 

value  In  nirAl   ccon<  .  >.     In   Uon*i      >    \utt    i     103 1 

Ihfee,  Kid  »onie  variieUfi,  wlurh  Jii' fuuit'-!  r, 

In  ttie  neiirhtxiurhorhdl  of  I^dMiilon,  aKnin  ' 
v«rr  little  protrction.  Wo  thall  alio  eive  a   •  » 

fur  introrlucing  into  Akutrauaaiwi  oilier  i'ot<>nir4 

O   Olekitoff  Ifi^bimKtf  Ft.  Pi»U  1 
L  u.  4(k  i  O.  tutof^t.  eoauaiinU  AH,  ;   (k 
•ylv^rit  Mm,  Diet.,  Aackv.,  L  1 13. ;  b  •  natire  of  Poituga]. 
the  Muth  of  Fratice,  S|Miii,  and  Italy  ;  and  U  to  tlw  cultivated 
oUve  iO.  e.  talWa)  what  the  crab  u  to  tbs  apple. 

JO  c  »at\x>a  ,  O.  wtlTa  Uf^fmauen\  O.  cumiw'a  Mttht. 
.  IX  71.;  and  oiir/jr.  1031.  i  the  cuttWaied  eiivtt,  to  ««td  to 
have  been  brought  ori^nallT  tttfta  Atla  to  Pntoce,  S(>aiti.  and 

Italy  y  in  wbkb  cotmttiM  U  hai  been  cnl*-  ■'"-'  -i'-'-*^  ' 

it  cbietir  cuUivAtetl  kn  France 

neatly  twice  the  tlie  of  the 

4r  a«  t«i  be  UM  ftranf  for  aoatl 


JO.  <uropx'a  L, 


Tlw  futornrtety  O.  e.  ■ 
and  Italy,  aitd  a  «.  #.  ia^/Uia  In  Spam, 
common  edlve  of  Provenc*' rtr  iLilv  ;  but  <* 
EngfUb  palate*     Ttir  'ruil  in  a  \^iX\>^  *Ut«» 

areient  chictW  (yom    .  L^of  horn,  and  Naploi, 

to  thgland.    The  fac^t  Lcifhorn,  and  the  best 

picUeaare  fttnn  GeooA  ami  Mari^eUlct.  The  traaaddom 
rxeeedaXtfL  in  height;  ia  branchy,  f laucoua,  cvwgnm, 
andof  tucfa  irreat  kmferfty, tiial  H}aicplant:4t)oni  In  Ttaly. 
aaalTemi  iwbUrhve  pawed  tbroujih  in  1  - :  '>.4y 

tothcFalU  of  MarBora;,  are  •appcuK-<J  •  'd 

ikam  the  time  of  Pliny.    The  tree  deli^  <ia 

calirarfwua  decliritivi,  but  dOM  not  ihnve  in  eifvated 
Biiuaiion*,  or  at  a  dbtaoce  Annh  the  Ml.  The  beat  oil  lii 
produced  ftam  fruita  nvwn  on  cslcareoin  •oOil  Olive  oil 
may  be  aoifl  to  (vtm  the  crenB  moA  butter  of  .Spain  am} 
Italy  i  and  the  tree  ha*  beco  eaMirated  in  ^ll  j«ic>  a*  the 
bountcoua  gift  of  Heaven,  and  aa  the  eiublem  of  |H^a(« 
and  plenty.  Olive  oU  la  made  by  cnubios  tbc  fruit  to  a 
pa«te,  then  pnaalnir  it  through  t  \yBopim  or  mab  bUL 
adding  hot  valer,  and  afterwjiriU  tkimming  off  the  oil 
rtmn  Tta  «urfa(^c.  f^ciled  olive*  are  prepared  from  unrm 
fhi(t,chlel}v  dnm  the  luUvariaty  O.  c  i.  MAagtt  { I^ignofa, 
Jfrt/l  PidiollDe,  /"V.l.by  itecping  them  m  alkaline  water, 
and  a/lerward*  liottltng  them  in  aait  and  warer,  with  or 
withMJi  KMncklndof  niccararonatic  Tlicolivei*pra|tagatai1, 
what  are oaltntuovoU  CllCtle«n},andin  other  parU  by  aanl,  i 
moun  lu  the  wood,  oecaalonedby  the  aap  not  rot  tjmin£  CcixTv  t 
of  the  flock,  and  thua  formmg  eicrcacencc*  conr 
trunk  by  Uiirodurinit  a  iJiarp  penknife  between  tt< 
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The  mother  plant  aufrcra  no  Injury  fi'am  the  oper..  i 
*    -  •     --  ....    ■   abottldbe 


Miiinga^atMl 
i.ga.  ortu- 
xhthebark 
I  »r  it«^l  frwm  Ihc 
^  hing  the  latltrr. 
.'  MuneTn^tfirtm* 
When  raludfYma  and,  the  fruit  ahottld  lie  irraitu  iiKr  njtwi ,  ana, tiiouiiU  wime  «  I ' 
In  Oetdtar  If  aovn  In  «irti4«  {« tiui  grealar  numbir  win  not  make  tbeir  ifpanaiM*  tm  Ui  • 
latdUag  plania  nave  tneadva«ita|e  of  never  tkinnvkn(t  up  luclupf*  i  tmA  InTiMeany 

'ncapagatton  la  generally  inneUaed,  It  la  aaM  t»  pcouiic*  lavarf-t'*-  "r  •— -n  •.  .i.».u|m 

A  variety  of  interarting  tnAnmetion  on  the  propagation  of  ucmHid  b« 

■"      —  -     -  -  idvoLvilL 

— -t  thi 
br  kM  •  In 


■n  ucK 


Pill  iliiilll  ManetUof  Munaa.  will  be  fbuod  intfkv  QwdewerM  Ma§o., 
%«.  i,  aA4  llk«  AUlMt  aceouot  of  the  tta*  aad  ila  UMt.  *«.,  hltbeflu  i 
mmtt,  vol  V. PL mio >  IMl  tn  nutaln,  apwlflBiM  of  th* ollv* nuty  l 
the  neighUMTlMMl  Of  Loii4dn.  whieh  hanre »t<KMi  out  ftif  awtfftl  y«Ui*i 


neifhteorlMOd  or 
Mrtloti.    A  tTM  In 


Motecttoti.    A  tTM  In  the  nnJco  of  CjinuJcn  Itnuae  pttttecwl  a  emp  oi 
HomcuKaril  acdety^  OmSm  iuivf  "he  yean  i>K»iri»t  a 


\ 


vanety,  neeivnd  ftnm  Uw  lfllclKk> 
witboat  being  In  the*ilghtcit  degrrr 
ntrvtvc*  the  winter*  prrfodtly  in  iU> 
warm  place*,  tt  patar*  the  winter 
In  nmirai,  the  mure  hardy  varu  i 
«||E  tha  eoomon  varictie*  of  the  vnmvw 

Tie  am^99Httin  of  the  olive  are  very  . 
jprdmaarr,  O  <•  *  tfmgifMiu  Alt.,  BoL 
Ibfla  tUuaL,  T  '  -  1  nur  ^  KTi 
Royle,  of  the  1  «h  the  leavr* 

\.IV.\  >•  already  br^ 

Aili  an4n.e  *    .•^.„  i.t     Bealdea  t 


Chmca,  h*»  «tf>i. 


.t  fi„r  ffg  M*Vf 


S 


ruhlvattnn  in  Britlah 
O.  e.  »  /rmwinrw  AH, 
H(ipe,  ancli  nrcordina  Ui 
\iV,  O  hlapililr4  Mill , 
u  Sipain,  O.  e.  a  td/^ama 
"O  of  tlie  ctilfetvnwil  aHv« 
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KtRT  111. 


Thit  ruietj  U  nM 


deMribcd  In  Doti'i  Miller,  an  the  authnrity  of  Don  Roku  Clonente 
y  Rubio'i  editiun  of  Hcrrtfra'*  Affricuitura  ;  and  3*  in  the  A'i>ii»rflK 
nu  ftnmiri.  All  thwo  «ubrarieti(f»  de»crve  trial  tn  new  coloriie*. 
where  it  if  deaired  to  introduce  th<?  culture  of  the  olive;  but,  for  tho»e 
who  cannot  procure  the  whale  of  tht-m,  we  give  the  fol1t>w4nR 
•election  IVom  Michaui'a  N.  Amcr.  Stfi.,  p-  lai,  •■  coinpriiing  tho«m<j»t 
eatecmed  In  Ff*occ  i— 

I.  OUvier  pUttrettr  {QWm  CFaniomArvha  N.  D*t  Ham,,  v.  p. 75-  No. 

14.>  ia  one  of  the  targeit  and  Hnat  treoa.     lla  brancfae»  an?  numeroaa, 

«nd  pendcut,  like  thu«e  of  the  weti,ung  willow.     lu  fruit  it  Kood  for  the 

Ubie,  and  yielda  a  pure  and  abundant  oiL    Itii*  tree  ihould  be  placed 

in  ¥«Jl«jri  rather  than  on  elevated  ground*,  aa  it  haa  more  to  apprehend 

ftom  drought  than  f^om  cold.     There  are  individuola  of  this  kiiul^  in 

iMagaoAoc,  that  have  three  timet  turvived  the  general  de«txucUan  of 

the  common  olivet  by  fttMt, 
S.  OUoitrr  A  Pnut  arrondi  ((/lea  tphae'rlca  N.  Du  Ham.,  v,  p.  IB.  Na 

a&)  la  alao  amonf  the  kiiidi  leait  acntlblc  to  cold.   It  r«quir«»  tooi»ture, 

a  piod  toll,  and  abundant  manure.     Ita  oil  is  of  «  tupenor  quality. 
3.  OiitiiT  d£  Lurquej  (O'tea  m.nor  liic^ntlf  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  pi  72.  No. 

9.)  la  hardy,  and  yield*  a  Jruit  proiter  for  preterring. 
4  and  5  Oiivier  a  petit  Fmh  ranil.  N  I>u  Ham.,  v.  p.  72.  No.  2.  j  and 

Otirter  de  Smtim.  S.  »u  Ham.,  v.  p.  7t3.  No.  19. ;  arc  good  for  e^l,  and 

prefer  drr  and  ewvited  {tn»uivd|. 
a  OiMfr  wmindaiin  [Olen  ninvgditUna  N.  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  7&  Na  2S ) 

{•  much  Cfteemra  about  MontpL'Jier  fur  itt  f  nc  and  abundant  oil 
7.  OU»e  Pkhuline  (PiKnola,  Itai. ;  Oka  obl6nga  X  Du  Ham,,  r.  p,  7i. 

No.  IS.)  yields  the  kind  of  olivt^  motl  celebrated  for  ptckUng. 

the  choice  of  aoil  and  climate. 

O.  e-rcSlMa  Ait  it  a  itativeof  Madeira,  whence  it  wa< 
introduced  in  17H4.  It  hat  ttood  out  in  Ireland,  forapveral 
yeart*  without  any  protediot)  whatever,  iti  the  nuficry  of 
Mr.  Robertaoo  of  Kilkenny,  wh«  tbinkt  It  will  titiicnatdj 
prove  a  vataibUi  aditition  to  our  liardy  evergreena.  (Sc« 
Gard.  M«M,,  vol.  ill.  p.  lUx}  In  July,  1S36,  thta  tre« 
meaaured  srift.  in  heij^ht,  and  the  h<>ad  7  ft.  m  diameter. 
A  leeond  tree  of  the  tame  ff{)eciet,  Mr.  Robertton  inform* 
ua,  baa  ttood  out  equally  well  in  an  oxnoaed  tituntion ; 
and  neither  hat  ever  received  any  protection  whatever. 

O.  amrriciina  L..  Mtchx.  Arb.  Amer.,  i.  t  fl.,  and  our 
fi§i.  Iftfl*.,  the  devU.wood  of  the  Aroericant,  la  a  tnsc,  a 
native  of  the  touthern  states,  a«  far  north  as  Norfblk,  In 
Virginia,  It  is  tometimet  found  as  high  as  3(^  ft  or  15  ft ; 
but  lU  ordinary  height  is  ID  ft  or  IS  fL  The  leaves  are 
4  iuu  or  5  in.  long,  of  a  shining  light  green  j  and  they  re^ 
main  on  two  or  three  yean.  The  fertile  and  fciarren 
flowen,  Mtchaux  tUtcs,  are  on  separate  trees  ;  though, 
acoordlag  to  Linmeiis  {iiant.),  there  arc  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  with  hermaphrodites.  I'he 
flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  strongly 
aoented  ;  appearing  about  the  end  of  April  The  fVuit  it 
round,  about  twice  the  «i£e  of  the  common  pea ;  and, 
when  ripe,  of  a  purple  colour,  approaching  to  blue-  It 
ripeiu  in  October,  and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  during  a  grrat  part  of  the  winter,  i 
contrast  to  the  nrita^  Thia  plant  is  considerably  hardier  than  the  comnum  uliw ; 
climate  of  London,  woutd  probably  stand  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  lituation, 
as  a  standard  'Hiere  )a  a  rery  hatidtome  flourishing  plant  a«amjt  the  wail, 
in  the  arboretum  of  Meaars.  LoddigM.  which  receives  no  protection  whatever. 

O.  ^*rfl«j  Thunb.,  Bot.  Mag,,c,  IJjiL,  Bot  Cab.,  1 17*5 ,  and  otJT^^.  \QAoJ 
It  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  where  it  u  nnjch  cultivatmi  for  the  sake  o, 
itt  fweet^cented  flowers ;  which,  it  is  said,  are  uind  for  giving  Havour  to  lea. 
Theplantf  though  not  very  hardy^would  probably  stand  against  a  conservative 
wall,  with  a  little  protection.  The  tcenl  of  thit  pliuit,  McMrs.  Loddiget 
obaerve,  "  is  astonishing ;  and  so  diBTUsive,  that  we  distinctly  noticed  it,  when 
In  bloom,  on  tbe  back  wall  of  our  grcen.house,  at  considerably  more  than 
100  yards'  diaUnce"  {Bot.  Cab,,  t.  l/Md) 

O.  emimtUl^i  O.Auxltblla  MiU.,  HrrH.  Ettfi.,1.  tlGtl  f.1!H.,  Jb/.  ~ 
L  61SL  i  Dai  coriaceous,  oblong,  denae,  and  rigid  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  forms  a   tail   tree ;  and,  if  grafted  on  the 
eommon  privet,  would  dotibtleaa  stand  against  a  cooscrvative  walL  with  a 
lilUe  protcclLoQ. 
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Secu  11.     Svri'ngejK' 
Genus  IV. 


Ma 

SYRVNGA  L.    The  Lilac.    Lin.S^$i.  Difindria  Monogynia. 

JdttUification.    Lin    fJen.,  No,  22.;  0*rtn.  FnicL,  1. 1.  «.  j  Lindl.  Nat  Syat.  B«t.»  «i  «   • 
^pumi/msf.     hhe  Tourn.  tn»r.,  L  37S,,  Juia  G«H..  pi  105,  ;  Lilas,  Fr  ;  FUedcr,  C;;<-r 
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^^trii'Attan.      Ptom  tirmj,  llie  tiatWe  iianu'  in  flArb-try. 


Perkku)  i*i>riJ  lur  ii  HuwtT- 


Ttve  tiibn  orth«  ftnort  IXirkUh  pit«a  an 

Uxat  nf  the  /^itMl^lfihu*  coroiiiriiu, 

-  tiic  oUl  Knj(U*h  name  of  Flw  Trrv, 

..(.     UUt  u  fsroro  Ulac,  or  /fi^f,  th« 


IGr/i.  Chat.^  Sfc.      Caiyj  small,  4-toothed.      Corolla  funnel-shaped,  witli  r  4- 
purted  liinb.     Stamrnt  Id,   eticloved.      Stigma  trifiJ.     CapnUe  ovate,  com- 
h  pressed,  8-cdled,  2-valved,  S-aeeded ;  valves  luivicular,  with  a  narrow  dis- 
sepiment in  the  middle.  (Don'i  MUJ.^'tv,  p,5l.) — Dirciduuiiit  shrubs,  with 
I    simple  leaves  and  th^rsoid  terminal  pnoicles  of  flowers,  which  are  oppo- 
I  sitely  branched.      Flowers  purple  or  ^vhice.     Natives  of  Europe  and  the 
f  colder  parts  of  Akia;  highly  valued  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates 
for  the  beauty  and  fiagrance  of  their  tlowers,  and  the  profusion  in  which 
I   these  arc  produced  in  the  spring  of  the  year.     The  natural  mode  of  pro- 


pagating  is  by  suckers,  which  all  the  species  produce  in  abundance;  and 
they  will  all  grow  in  any  common  soil.  The  pnee  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  6rf.  to  \i.  (id.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  30  cents  to  2 
francs ;  and  pl  New  York,  where  all  the  sorts  are  quite  hardy,  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents. 


Jdeniificatiim 


Lin.  Sn. 
iftlfm^M.     Lilac  vulgArU  Crr/n. 


L  S,  VLLciA'nis  L. 

IL 


The  common  Lilac. 


Don'i  MIIL,  4.  p.  51. ;  Lodd   C»L,  pd.  195«. 

7.mn.  i,   I'tpc  PrJrrt,  or  fipcTrec;    LiUu  commun,   fV. ;  grnipiner 
Flicker,  Crr 
irapingM.     Lam.  IIL,  t.  7.  ;  Schmidl  Baum..  1 77.  i  N.  Du.  Hun.,  L  61.  (  Schkahr  Huidh,,  L  L  i. ; 
uid  ouT/lg.  1U36. 

Spec.  Char ^Sfc.  L«ives  ovate-eortlate,  acuminated.  The  common  blue  lilac, 
now  so  plentiful  in  every  plantation,  was  a  great  rarity  in  the  year  1597. 
{Don*t  MtiLt  iv.  p.  51.)  A  shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  hi^h,  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  of  Hungary,  of  chalky  precipice*  in  the  Cverna  valley,  and  Mount  Do- 
moglel,  as  welt  as  of  the  whole  ^jroup  of  rocks  along  the  Danube.  In 
cultivation  in  Britain  in  1597,  and  Howering  in  May. 

Vnnetiei. 
m  8,  V.  1  rtrru^aCIua.  libit.,  i.  p.  5<J.,  Oer.Emac,  1399,  f.  2..  Besl.  Eyst., 
t.  1.  f.  2.,  Park.  Par.,  Wl.  t.  409.  f.  +.,   Theatr.,   i+07.  f,  I.     The 
amtnon  blue  IMac. — There  is  a  subvaricty,  vnlh  the  leaves  imper- 
fectly variegated. 

•  S.  t'.  2  vioidcea  Curt,  Hot.  Mag.,  t.  183.,  Mill.  Ic,  t.  163,       The  common 

purple  Lilac;    also  called  the  Scotch   Lilac,  because  it  was   first 
recorded  in  Sutherland's  CatnUtgur  of  the  Edinburgh  Botnnic  Garden. 

•  8.  r*  3  dlbn.     The  crwiuum  whUe  Ltitic. — This  variety  fiuwers  earliest. 

•  S.  P.  4  aiba  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd,  1830,  has  larger  flowers  than   the 

previous  variey. 
m.  $«  t?,  SAibaplina,  S.  plhnn.  Lodd.  Cat.,  is  said  to  have  the  flowers  double; 
but  the  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den baa  ^ogle  flowers. 

•  8.  V.  6  ru^a  Lodd.  ChI.  \nvt  red  flower*. 

tt  8.  p.  7  ru6ra  mnptr  Loiiij.  Cat.,  ed.  IH.'jIS ;  the  Lilas  de  Marly  of  the 
French  gardeners ;  haji  flowers  larger  than  the  parent  variety. 
Othrr  Varietiti.  A  number  of  plants  have  been  misefj  fVfnn  '^wv!  by- 
Mr.  Williom.s  of  Pitmaston,  of  which  there  are  r>\\  'ft. 
in  the  Horticultural  Society**  Ciartlen.  The  FrcUi  Uo 
in  poaaeaation  of  Mome  new  %ee4lliiig«t ;  but  none  ot  wW  thut  we  ikjiM:  (i»l>- 
•ervedare  so  well  deserving  of  culture  tis  the  common  blue,  violet,  rcti,  and 
white.  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  u  olont  marked 
5,  chin^nsis,  which  appears  to  be  S.  vulgiiris  ililbu ;  and  anotner,  received 
from  Soulange-Bodin,  niarke<l  Charles  X,  (.S',  v.  CAroU  L«i  '  '  '  •  rd. 
1H3'»)»  ^^^''^^  appean  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  v.  mirpurea.  An  i-ed 
S.  siblricB,  oppCHTs  to  be  S.  v.purptifcaj  but,  these  plants,  ex^.,i.  ...^  .^rst. 
Inking  quite  ytung,  we  have  only  seen  them  in  Icttf. 
JJetcriptwn,  ^c.      The  common  lilac  grows  to  ihe  height  of  20  ft.  and 
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upwards  in  gocnl  free  soil;  and,  though  it  nnturally  ^^S^  ICf9)R 

sends  up  abundance  of  suckers  in  every  direction, 
90  as  to  form  a  dense  mass  of  stems,  yet,  when 
these  are  cleared  away  as  they  appear,  and  only 
one  stem  left,  it  may  be  trained  to  fonn  a  very 
handsome  sraull  tree,  beautiful  when  in  leaf,  and 
preeminently  so  when  in  flower.  The  rate  of  growth 
IS  considerable,  varying,  according  to  the  soil  and 
situation,  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  a  year,  for  the  first 
five  or  seven  years.  The  duration  is  not  great; 
probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  in  rich 
soils,  and  between  forty  and  fift}'  in  such  as  are 
dry  and  comparatively  poor.  Plants  which  are 
never  allowed  to  produce  suckers  of  any  size,  and  v 
in  which  the  bunches  of  flowers  have  been  thinned  f: 
out,  ripen  seeds;  and  these,  according  to  MUler,  V  j 
produce  plants  which  are  true  to  their  varieties,  y 
The  common  lilac  was.  till  lately,  thought  to  be  '•" 
excluaively  a  native  of  Persia;  but,  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  found 
by  Dr.  Baumgarten  in  Transylvania.  {Flora  Transt/i.^\oL\,  p.  16.)  The  blue  and 
the  white  varieties  were  cultivated  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  in  1597,  under 
the  mime  of  the  blue-pipe  and  white-pipe;  and,  apparently,  confounded  with 
Philadelphus,  which  was  also  called  pipe  tree.  The  first  time  the  Ulac  was  made 
known  to  European  botanists  was  b^  a  plant  brought  IVom  Constantinople  to 
Vienna,  by  the  ambassador  Busbequius,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  ceutury. 
From  the  plant  being  very  showy,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extreniely  hardy, 
it  soon  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  gardens  of  Europe.  In  some  parto  of 
Britain,  and  various  piu*ts  of  Germany,  it  is  mixed  with  other  shrubs^  Of 
plaiitetl  alone,  to  form  garden  hedges;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  hardinetvs,  we 
may  mention  that  there  are  hedijes  of  it  by  the  road-sides,  in  the  neightmur- 
hood  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  in  the  elevated,  and  consequently  cold,  ne^ioo  of 
Bavaria,  Mixed  with  sweet  briars,  sloe  tl^orns,  scarlet  thorns.  Guelder  rose 
trees,  &c.,  it  forms  beautiful  hedges  to  cotuige  gardens,  where  there  is 
abundance  of  room.  In  the  survey  of  the  royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch,  planted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL.  there  is  mentioned  a  fountain  **  set  round  with  tax 
lilac  trees,  which  bear  no  fruit,  but  only  a  very  pleasant  smell."    (S^l,  Fl./tt, 

fi.  47.)  Many  poets  have  alluded  to  this  tree;  and  Cowper,  in  the  fol1owifij$ 
ines,,  enumerates  some  of  the  kinds  commonly  grown  in  British  gardens  :  — 

"  The  nine,  varioui  in  array,  —  now  white, 

Now  Mnguirtr,  and  hvr  beautooua  head  now  wl 

\VUh  purple  ipikea  pyramidal,  —  as  ir 

StudU)u»  of  ornarnenC,  yd  unresolred 

Which  hue  the  matt  ajyproved,  the  cho«e  theln  alt  * 

•  2.  S.  Josik.e\^  Jacq.     Josika^s  Lilac. 

Nrtuificaiian.    Jacq.  in  BoU  ZelL,  1931,  t  ff7.  i  Rchb.  PI.  Crit,  So.  10*9.  t7$0.s  DonS   MUI„  4. 
P.5L;  Lodd.  Cal,«J  isa& 

Enrravinfit.    Hook.  Bot  Har.,  L  3S7S. ;  UadL  Bot  Rcg.*  tliSa^i  B«lib.  tlL  Cxil, 

No,  1049  t  7S0. ;  and  our  jV*-  ^^>  '^'^ 
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Spec.  Cfifir.fSfC.  I^eaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, acute, 
ciliated,  wrinkled,  gla- 
brous, on  short  petioles, 
white  beneath.  Flowers 
purple.  (Don't  Mill., 
]v.  p.  51.)  A  shrub, 
from  eft,  to  8 ft.  high; 
a  native  of  Transylva^ 
niii.  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  t!ie  BiironesR 
Von  Josika,  in  compli- 
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mciit  to  whom  it  was  named  by  Baron  Jacquin.  It  u  an  upright  vhnib,  with 
sj»readinff  branches,  and  purple  twLgs.  lis  ieav»  are  elliptic-lanceolate,  3  in. 
long,  and  )|in.  brcMid,  ehining  and  lucid  green  abo?e,  and  white  beneath,  in 
the  maimer  of  those  of  the  balsam  poplar;  but  of  a  deep  dark  green,  aome* 
thing  Like  that  of  the  leaves  of  Chionanthus.  It  was  found  growing  in  thady 
places,  near  water,  along  with  JFligus  sylvatica,  Cdrylus  ^vellana,  /Traxinus, 
5pira''a,  /?6sa,  Ribrt,  and  /ftrigene,  and  rising  from  the  height  of  12  ft.  to 
that  of  18  ft.  (See  Allgetn.  Garlenzeit^  vol.  i,  p.  5.)  This  sort  lias  certainly 
a  ver}'  different  appeftrance  finom  the  common  lilac ;  but  it  may,  after  all, 
be  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  was  first  sent  to  Britain  by  Mesurs.  Booth 
I  of  the  Floctbeck  Nurseries ;  and  there  are  now  plants  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in 
Bome  other  collections;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  by  grafting 
and  budding,  it  will  soon  be  as  easily  to  be  procured  in  the  British  nur> 
series  as  the  coinmoo  lilac.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  Falham  Nursery, 
is  7«.  6<f.  each, 

•  3.  8,  pb'rsica  L.     The  Persian  Lilac. 

Lin.  9p  ,  11,  ;  Don'*  MIU.,  4,  p  51.;  Lodd.  Cat,  ctl  1S3K. 

"         de  Pcrte,  I 

M«ur,  L  SI. ;  Pluk  Pbyt.SS?.  f. «.  \ 


lALtr  minor  M.rnch  ;  IJIac  itfniok  Lam,  ;   IJIu  *Ie  Prr*e.  f^- 
Mill  Jig,,  ](4.  t  I      " 


. ,      (  urt.  Bol-    Mag.,  L  ««i 

,...„jig.  luat). 

Spec.  Chur.f  ^c.  Leaves  small,  lanceolate,  entire. 
I  Flowers  purple.  (Dons  AftU^^  iv.  p.  51.)  A  shrub, 
I  from  4ft.  to  6ft.  high;  a  native  of  Persia.  In- 
mm  troduced  in  1 640,  and  flowering  in  ISIay  and  June. 
HH  It  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and,  at  the  same 
^K  time,  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  of  our  low 
^y^ceiduouB  shrubs.  It  is  frequently  [ilanted  in  [lots, 
^^  and  forced  so  as  to  come  into  flower  at  Christmas, 
1,  for  the  puq>oae  of  ornamenting  rooms ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  though  the  flowers  are  very  fra- 
tfrant  when  they  expand  naturally  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  hot-house  they  arc  quite  scfntlcss; 
I'cloubtleBS  from  the  want  of  sufficient  light  to 
I  elaborate  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  the  cuiiee  of 
'tJie  odour.     In  Paris,  it  is  said,  they  retnrd  the 

Persian  lilacs,  by  plating  them  in  an  icehouse  in 

December,  and  keeping  them  there  till  the  Sep-  i  TvT"FW  1039 

tenil>er  or  October  following,  when  they  will  come 

into  bl<x>m  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  about 

Christmas,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  bou(]uets  given  as  presents  on  New 

Year's  Day.     (Sec  Gard.  Mag,^  vii.  p.  5i47,)    The  species  is  generally 

|>ropa(pited  by  cuttings,  and  the  varieties  by  layerB. 

Yarietifi, 

•  S.  />,  2  alba  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  1636.      TKt  wkiie  Pertim  Likuu^  Leave* 
t  lanceolate,  entire.     Flowers  white. 

•  8.  f>.  3  tacmmin    Lodd.  Cut.,   ed.  I83ti, 

Mill.   Diet.,  No.  3„  Icon.,  t.   164. 

f.  2.,  and  owffg.  104^).,  Lin.  Hurt. 

Cliff.  6.,  Lotld.  Bot,  Cab.,  1107.. 
I  MunUng,  t.  56.,  Toum.  Inst.,  602, ; 

1  S,  capitata  Gvut.  //ia,,  iii,  p.  3<»4. 

t.  32,  f.  K,  SchmMtt  Hnum.,  li.  p.  79.  ; 
L^  Lilofl  a  Feuillt*  de  Persil,  Fr.     l%e 

I^^P  rietv  has  some   of  its    leaves   pin- 

^H  tiatifidly  cut,  and  nearly  oU  of  them 

^^^^^    cut  iu  som«  uuinuer. 
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ife  S.  p.  4- mlajoiia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  somewhat  hoKt/^ 
Uke  those  of  the  common  sage. 

ii  4.  5.  rothomagbSsis  lienauit.     The  Rouen  L'tlac. 

Sffnomjfme*.  S.  dCtbta  Ptrt.  fndh.,  I.  p.9.  ^  UlAeeum  rr>lhotnagcn4«  Rcnaittt  Fl.  He  tOme., 
S.  nidtllN  />Nm.  Courn.,  1.  p.  709..  Zoi/<t.  Cat,  ed.  IS36;  LjIjm  Vuin,  X  Dn  Ham.-,  S.  c 
rri//rf.  %.  L  p.  4a,,  J3.7ti<.  HoMmz.,  p.  4gflw,  Don't  MiU.,  4.  p.  JiL  ',  5.  ublrici  Horl, ;  tbm 
l.jliic>  Wort 

Kngrttvingi.     N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t  63.  ;  alid  ixur/!^.  lOiL 

Sjti'c.  0tar.^  t'j-c.  Leaves  ovate-lancc<ilate.  Flowers  purple.  (X^ob'j  J/itf,, 
p. ill.)  An  intermediate  plant  between  S.  vulgaris  and  S.  pcrsica. 
Belgium,  there  is  u  hybrid  between  tiiisand  S. 
vul»iiris,  called  iS,  media,  or  the  Belgic  Lilas  de 
Marly  J  which  is  probably  the  iS?.  rothoiuag^'-nsis 
of  Titrp,  rt  Pint.  Fi.  dc  Par,  A  shrub,  from  6  W. 
to  8  fl.  high ;  a  hybrid  between  S.  vulgaris 
and  S.  pcrsica ;  misc^I  at  Rouen  by  M,  Varin, 
the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  there. 
and  introduced  into  Brittsli  gardens  in  1795; 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  ift  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  a  moat  abundant  f!ow- 
erer ;  and,  in  favounibic  soils  and  situations, 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  h. 
Tins  sort,  :ind  the  preceding  one,  gmfted 
standard  high  on  the  ji-sh,  or  the  common 
privet,  would  form  very  ornamental  trees. 

Varietict,    The  following  are  mentioned  ui  the 

Jitm  Jardinier  for  1H36:  — 

H  S.  r.  2:  Lilas  Jloyul  Bon  Jard,  has  the  flowers  more  compact  than  the 
Belgic  Lilas  de  Marly. 

tt  S.  r.  3  saugeana  Hort. ;  Lilas  sauge,  Fr. ;  differs  from  the   Liltui  Vi 
in  haring  the  flowers  more  re<l  and  more  beautiful.     There 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs.    It  is  probnhh  identii 
with  the  variety  mentioned  in  Gnrd.  Mog.^  vii.  p.  379.,  of  -wlxich 
are  plants  in  the  Orosvenor  Nursery,  Kir»*s  Koml^  cuUi> 
Mr.  Dennis.    S.  coccinea  and  A^  chiuen^iLs  riibra  Lodd,  Cat,^  \ 
appear  to  be  identical  with  this  variety,  or  very  sli|:^hlly  different^ 
the  plants  are  too  small  to  have  yet  produced  flowers. 

App.  L     Species  o/Syringa  not  yet  introduced* 

S.  Kmhdi  Wall.  Cat,  No.  28J1.,  Don'*  Mill,  ♦.  p.  bt, 
Royle  niu<t,  p.  «i7.  t  fi5,-f  i. ;  and  our  A^.  \mh;  h*«  0« 
lcave<  clti[itit>-oblanK,  gbtuoou*  brneatti,  ftlteniuitwl  at  Uie 
tMinc,  aitd  acujQinated  at  Uicapox.  Branchr*  waited.  Tbyrie 
t^rmirtal  and  panicled.  Tapiutci  almtwt  cylindrical.  Tli« 
bud.icaica  permanent  at  the  banc^f  thQj<nx*t  ihuc^t.  A 
ihrub,  ft-oin  Kit.  to  lOtt  high,  «  nntlvi!  flf  Kinnaon,  lowardi 
the  HIinAlay.i*,  wUh  iiun>le*fl(>wtri,  whidi  at4»''*'^«  '''  ^* 
vcnr  dnkrsble  plant.  All  the  liJ*c«  are  »«  bonutiiul,  both  in 
foliage  j»hfl  flower*,  and  of  luch  ea*y  culture  iii  any  comoion 
fcardrn  aotl,  and  even  m  climate*  of  rontiderable  »e verity, 
that  the  number  of  mrta,  provided  they  are  truly  d'utinrt, 
can  hardly  be  too  much  incrcatod.  The  objection  which  wc 
have  to  thU  Rcnu*  of  ihruba  U,  thrir  liability  to  throw  up 
mrkeiT,  whu-h,  4u  we  have  more  thun  once  before  obaerved, 
hdve  a  duortlrrly  and  ungardeuc*que  appearance,  and  are 
only  tuitable  for  icencrv  m  wh  Ich  the  object  ti  to  imitate  wild 
and  neglected  nature,  Vorthli  reason,  we  h.ive  often  wi»h«d 
that  all  the  .virt*  of  lilac  cultivated  in  Britkh  pin!en<  were 
worked  on  tlockj  .of  the  ei>intT>cHi  privet,  on  which,  it  is 
wid.  they  wiW  luccccd  jierfei'lly.  A«  the  privet  ia  quite 
hardy,  and!  doc*  not  throw  up*urJcer*,  thtu,  wt*  think,  «ould 
be  a  real  lraproveineiit,at  tcaat  wiUi  rcftfreiicc  togardcnetque 
beauty. 

S  fii/dM  Vah)  Enum.,  1.  p.  38..  Dcm'i  MUl.,  4.  p.  51.,  ia  ^Zit^  1048 

a  naiive  of  China,  on  mountains  alwut  Fekin;  and,  aitxirrting  -m.^'  ""•-■ 

to  G.  Don,  It  ii,  perbapa,  the  aamc  as  ZigfittrutD  linifDac 
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fTANE'8/^  Labitl.  The  Fontaxesia.  Lin.  St/tt.  Diundriu  Monog>'nin, 

j/itrt«.     Ijbitl.  PL  Srr.,  dec.  1  p.  ft  t  t ;  Lant  111^  I.  t  «.  ;  Uii.«   Nat-  SyU  Bot  .  ni  2., 
p.  S»  ;  Don*  Mkll.  «  p  51 
Jieritwtiom.     NAmrd    aftrr    A<^/  l.auicke  Det  FoHtaimti   »UtliOT  uf  f7i^a   At/atUkat  S  voU.  4(o, 
PariB,  I79ft-W,  4nil  Kvcril  other  irorkiL 

Crw,  Ortr.,  4^c.  Calyx  i—S-pacted,  pernmncnt.  CoroUa  4 — O-partcd,  de- 
ciduous. Siamem  2,  elon^ted.  Stigjita  biful,  hooked.  Cnjutule  a  2 — +- 
wringcd,  2-ceUed»  j>af»cry,  mdehiscent  samara ;  cells  l-sceded.  {jyoitt  Alill., 
iv.  p.  51.)  A  subevergrecn  ^hrab^  vtith  lanceolate  leaves,  und  axillary 
racemes  of  yellowish  white  floweris.  This  acniis  seems  to  be  a  connecting 
link  between  the  tribes  i^raxinieoe  and  Oltiuas. 

•  1  1.  F.  FiitLLYRBoi'DEs  Labi/L     The  Phillyrca-likc  Fontaneaia. 

iUetyU^altm,    LabUL  Syr., dee  I.  p  i^.  1 1^  Dno't  Milt,  i.  pi  51  i  Ixiaa.  Cut.  cd.  \H3^ 
[Mmp-atimga,    Lodd,  Boc  Cab.,  L  IJ(«, ;  and  nuT>(j(.  KHl 

DcscripHonf  J^e,  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to 
1+  ft.,  or  upwards,  with  leaves  acute  at  Ixjlli  ends  ;  a  native  of  %ria,  betweeu 
laodicea  and  Mount  Casslns,  and  of  Sicily.  It  was 
introduced  in  1787,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  flowern 
•re  at  first  of  a  greenish  white,  or  yellowish  green; 

but  they  afterwards  become  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  ^  ^j))^^  1043 
remain  on  the  tree  two  or  three  months.  The  leaves 
of  the  nlant,  in  Syria,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  and  also  i«  Italy,  remain  on  till  spring; 
but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  London,  they 
drop  off  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  like  those  of  the 
eomnion  privet ;  to  which  plant  the  fontaucsia  bears  a 
close  general  resemblance,  though  it  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  having  a  rough  exfoliating  bark.  It  grows 
rapidly,  forming  a  large  bush  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high  in 

many  years ;  or,  if  trained  to  a  single  trunk,  a  very  handsome  tree,  with 
numerous  slender,  divergent,  drooping  branches.  There  are  plants  of  it 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs* 
Loddiges,  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year ;  and  one  in  the 
Kew  Garden.  8  ft.  high.  It  is  readily  propai»utc<l  by  lau*r»,  by  cuttingK,  or 
by  grafting  on  the  common  privet.  'Grafted^  standard  high  on  the  ash*  it 
would  form  a  very  handsome  drooping-branched  tr te.  Plants,  in  the  London 
ics,  are  h,  each. 

JInflAU  ra*n<  a  gvnui  named  in  honour  or  WiTli-i hi  FonytJp.    Fjmi  .  RotjiI  Ojirdcner  at  Km. 

ilnttiMi,  author  of  Ohafrpatumt  ttn  flu  iMtteatrt  ...,  hoae  aoHi  "' 

IheMiiM  name,  who  died  in  iKl'S  See  Gaia  M  it  for  roQtri. 
bMtlnni  to  thp  nlftorlml  fart  of  thi.  work,  ami  ■ 

^■'   "''                              •     .   '''             /;;.),-   [,<  ri.ni..j  Lant,,  u  j  naliv  •  hiw  it 

'  h  arc  yellow     |l  !•  «n  ••eefklliiK  '  ud«nt 

'■vttfjvea.     Ui*|Vol>abJly  half'h*f'  iikrdy^ 
lie  rcKrFili(<u  mat  a  t*  (uit  )i>t  iMiruUUOCd. 


SecL  III.     /'kaxinie  JR. 
Genus  VI. 


FRA^XINUS  Toum.     Tuk  Ash.     Lin.  Syti.  Polygamia  DicDVia. 

Iiut,  5il ;  tin.  €ka..  No.  lldQ.}   Nidbs.  Om,  107,;  fxm,  0«n..  UA  . 
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Schkuhr  Handh.,  L  S7<1 ;  Lms.  I1]„  L  858  i  Gnnn,  FniCt.  1. 1 3».  t  Lindl.  SI«L  SywL.  Bat.  |l  JIBl 

Don ••  Mill.,  4.  p.  53.  "^ 

Svnonymft.     Frdne,  Fr.;  Escbv.  Gfr. 

DiThKilktH.    The  derivation  oT  /raxInuK  given  in  Don'i  Milirr  ii,  ttompJtnu»S,  to  endow;   thel 
hftvinjrbwn  fornterly  uncd  for  making  hudges.     LlnriicuA  derive*  it  tram  pktnriM^  a  *«tkfrM 
cause  the  wood  «plU«  i'Anily.  Otherx  derive  it  flmin/riTfi;(i7ur.  bccnute  the  jaung  bnuico^sre  4 
broken ;  nr  which  may  h»vc  Ut-n  Mjipliiid  irfl<ilca.1ly,  in  «llu*ion  to  the  extreme  tmighncM  uf  ihe  < 

wood.     None  »f  the»c  derivationi,  however,  a|)pe«n  very  Mtiirartorr.  The  Englfah   name  <rf  t 

maj  be  derived  «itb«r  rrom  the  Saxon  word  dr«r,  a  pilM-s  of  fmn  the  colour  of  the  bark  t4  dM 
trunJc  and  branches,  which  rciemblei  that  or  wood  aaJie«, 

Gen.  Char.f  ^c.  Flowers  polygamous.  Cnltfx  none,  or  4-parted,  or  4-tookbe«l. 
Corolla  none.  Stamens  2^  in  the  male  flowers.  Anthers  sessile,  or  on  »hort 
filaments,  dehiscing  outwardly.  Female  powers  the  same,  eiicept  that  they 
have  no  stamens^  but  have  cuch  a  pistil,  that  has  a  bifid  stigtna.  Fmtt^ 
or  samara,  jJ-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  top.  Cells  l-^eeded.  (Don's 
MiU.^  iv.  p.  53.)— Deciduous  trees,  with  opposite,  impatn-pinnate,  raxelv 
simple  leaves ;  and  Uittral  racemes  of  greenish  yellow  flowers.  Naiive^^i 
of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  part  o\^  Asia,  and  of  North  Arnerici^^fl 
The  species  arc  raised  from  seeds ;  and  the  varieties  chiefly  by  gruftinSH 
on  i'Vaxiniis  exccluior,  but  (»art!y  also  from  seeds.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  in  all  the  species  to  sport  into  varieties;  and  many  of  what 
are  by  botanists  described  as  species  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  entitled 
to  that  distinction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  baiiks 
of  the  Esk,  more  especially  on  the  estate  of  Dalhousie,  we  jire  in- 
fonned  tliiit  the  Jish  is  indigenous  over  several  acres  of  steep  rocky  de- 
clivities bordering  the  river,  and  that  innny  very  distinct  varieties  may 
there  be  coHectetT.  The  American  ash  seenLS  as  prolific  in  varieties  as  the 
European  species  ;  and  some  of  these  varieties,  which  by  botanists  arv 
treated  as  species,  generally  come  true  from  seedj  a  circiunstanoe  no 
more  surprising  than  that  particular  varieties  of  firuit  trees  &bould  fre^ 
quently  come  nearly  as  true  to  the  parent  variety,  as  the  seedlings  of 
species  come  true  to  species.  All  the  ashes  are  of  easy  culture  in  good 
soil,  and  in  a  Bhcltcrcd  situation.  The  general  price  of  the  American 
plants  is  fronm  1*.  Grf.  to  2s,  fid.  per  plant ;  and  seeds  may  be  obtainej  of  six 
or  seven  of  the  sorts  at  id.  per  quart. 

A.  LeafieU  Inroad^  $mmtk  or  ithimng  on  the  upper  turfocc,     jN'a/«y^ 

of  Europe. 

*  I.  F.  ExcE'tsroB  L.     The  taller,  or  ammon.  Ash. 

MttWtlfie^itm.     Lin.  Sp.,  n  1509  ;  Willil.  Sp,,  4,  p,  loyo.  ;  Doa*«  MUL,  4.  p.  &1  ,  Ixidd.  Cat.  e«L  1«» 
%Mi^M^«.     F  ajM'tila  Lntn.  FL  Fr.,  Lam.  lU,,  L  8^,  f.  L  ;  P.  nMtr^ta  G«#i.  Ft.  A4»r.,  a  57c  -  F 

(ymmSccp.  Cam.,  Na  1949. ;  F.  ahu  Fcrt- ;  F.  crLcpa  Smcj  le  Frette,  Fr, ;  Aekche  or  Ijvlie 

Grr.  and  Dutch  i  Aik,  Ana.  and  Sioed. ;  Fnusino,  ItaL  ',  Fresno,  Spam,  i  FTCiao.  Port.  ;  Jmi 

JaHTi,  or  Jassen,  Aiijr.  j  Xse,  Sat. 
SnffraPingM.     F\.  Dun..  L  9<W. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1694. ;  Svcndi.  Bot,  175.  1  Lam.  Ill  .  t  hSa  t  I  • 

Ulacliw.,  1 328. :  l>udon.  Feoipt,  771. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  1.  p.  lifJ-tS.;  vur jSg.  im  ;  ADd  Un;  plata  ia 

our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.jSfC.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate^long,  actimiiiase^  aer^ 
rated,  cuneated  at  die  base.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  obliquely  euuur^inate 
at  the  apex.  The  leaves  have  generally'  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  but  sometiiii<»  6. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  from  the  sides  of  the  branches. 
On  some  there  are  only  female  flowers;  on  others  hermaphrotUte  outd; 
and  on  others  male  ones;  while  on  some  trees  the  flowers  are  found  in  two 
of  these  states,  or  in  all  of  them.  (Don*t  AliJl.,  iv.  p.  33.)  A  tree,  froia 
30  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  flowering  in  March  and  April,  before  the  leaves  appeur. 

Vmitt'u-s.  These  are  very  numerous ;  but  we  shall  give  chiefly  those  whicli 
arc  allowed  to  be  varieties  by  botanists,  and  are  described  as  such  in  Doq'5 
AlUler^  or  in  our  HuHus  liritanmcm ;  afterwards  indicating  those  whidi 
are  treated  by  botanists  as  species,  and  which  we  have  accordingly  kept 
distinct,  but  which  we  arc  decidedly  of  opinion  are  nothing  more  tlwa 
varieties. 

1  F.  c,  2  phuluht  Ait,  Ilort.  Kew,  cd.  8.,  vol.  v,  p.  473.,  LodcL  Cot.,  cA 
I8.3(>;  Frtiic  I'anisol,  /•>. ;  and  tlic  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 
The  pt-iultiluus,  or  weeping,  Ash.  —  Branches  pendulous.      This  sia* 
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gular  «nJ  btmutiful  variety  was  dis- 
covered, about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  a  field  belonging  to  the 
vicar  of  Oanvlingay,  neur  Wimpole, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Professor  Mw- 
tyn,  in  hiti  edition  of  Miller^s  Zhe- 
/"iofwry,  published  in  1807,  says  that 
he  recollects  it  for  nearly  forty  years 
as  a  very  fine  pendulous-branched 
tree.  In  June,  1835,  the  tree  was 
visited,  ut  our  request,  by  Mr>  Jaines 
DaJI,  htte  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
IlHidwicke, at  VViaipole,  who  sent  us 
the  following  account  of  it : — "  The 

tree  is  now  coai|}arativciy  in  ruina.  ^IW^^  ■wPi*!  ^] 
The  trunk  girte  6  ft.  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  trunk  is  12ft. 
high ;  at  which  height  it  branches  out 
into  two  arms,  each  about  15ft.  in 
length.  Three  years  ago,  ten  de- 
caying branches  were  lop|»ed  oflr,and 
four  have  been  since  blown  off"  by 
the  wind.  The  tree  formerly  stood 
in  the  open  field  ;  but  it  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  garden  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  the  present 

viair  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Hepworth  encjuired  of  the  lute  clerk  of  the 
parish,  who  haa  been  dead  more  than  20  years,  und  who,  ut  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  90  years  old,  how  long  he  recollecteil  the  tree.  His 
answer  was,  ever  since  he  was  a  l>oy,  and  that  it  was  the  iwrne  sijce 
then  that  it  is  now."  When  gralu  first  began  to  be  taken  from  this 
tree  by  the  nurfierymcn,  we  have  not  betn  able  to  ascertain ;  but 
there  are  weeping  ashes  in  the  county  estimated  at  M  years*  growth* 
Many  have  been  planted  in  England ;  some  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  some,  also,  in  France  and  Gcnnany  ;  and  the  name  of  the 
variety  is  in  the  American  catalogues.  In  the  list  of  ash  trees 
planted  in  the  government  gardens  ut  Odi-Ksa,  by  M^  Dcscemet, 
is  one  with  pendent  branches,  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  which 
may  possibly  be  somewhat  diiTerent  from  the  Enghah  variety.  The 
weemng  ash  ta  commonly  grafted  standard  high ;  and,  as  it  is  very 
liara|,  and  grows  with  very  great  rajiidity,  it  is  a  valuable  tree  for 
forming  arbours,  or  for  covering  scitts,  more  especially  in  public 
gardens.  An  ash  tree,  100  ft,  high,  such  as  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  woods,  might  be  changed  into  a  ^inguJar  object  by  grafting 
it  at  the  summit  with  a  weeping  ash,  If  in  the  midst  of  u  wood,  a 
number  of  trees  might  be  cut  down  round  it  so  us  to  forni  nn  open 
area  of  100  ft,  ot  2tK>fl,  in  diameter,  which  would  give  un  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  tiic  tree  advantageoustv  on  every  side.  The  wee|>- 
ing  ash  ripens  seeds  in  abundance.  Wc  have  not  heard  whetlier 
these  so^  produce  upright-growing  trees  generall),  or  whether 
they  do  not  occasionally  send  up  pendulous-branched  ones ;  but, 
judging  frt>m  atialog^,  wc  think  it  extreiuely  probtible  that  the  Utter 
may  tic  the  case. 
J  F.  r.  prmlula  rar.  The  Cowpcn  Ash.  {JlgAOiA.} — As  we  are  uncertain 
whether  this  is  a  variety,  or  a  mere  variation,  un<i     '  suspect 

it  to  be  only  the  latter,  we  have  not  put  u  nutnber  name. 

Drawings  of  i  '^      '     'ic^e  trees  (of  one  «if   wKmh.  tMr.t.   high, 
/ti-  lol.:».  is  ill  >  were  sent  u?*,  in  Febniurv,  IH36,  hy  iM. 

J.  F.  Sydney,  L  >|„    .   i  owpcn,  near  Morpeth,  who  give*  ihe  fol- 
4  I 
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nei^'hbourhooil.  The  ash  is  particularly  abundant  in  this  part  of 
Nortliumbcrland.**  Mr.  Svdnev  having  kirully  sent  us  pralb  of  the 
Cowpeii  ai>h»  we  have  distributed  thctii  ainuni;  the*  nurhorymtri,  and 
plants  have  been  raisetl  from  them  in  the  Ftilhani  Nursery.  Mr. 
Cieorge  M*  Leish,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardenrr^t  Manmiite^  informs 
us  that  there  are  a  number  of  ash  trees  growing  out  of  the  rocks 
immediately  below  the  Riunbling  Bridi^e,  on  the  Duke  of  Adiol's 
estate^  a  few  miles  from  Dunkeld,  which  arc  probably  not  above 
30  years  of  age,  which  have  weeping  brunches,  that  droop  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Whether  these  trees  belong  to  the  com- 
mon weeping  aith,  to  the  Cowpen  variety  or  variation,  or  to  the 
Kincaimcy  ash»  to  be  next  described,  remains  to  be  ascertained, 
F.  r.  3  Kmvaimta^  the  Kincaimcy  /Uh^  has  the  «(>ray  alternately 
pendulous^  and  rio;idly  upright,  and  thus  forms  a  tree  of  fanta^itic 
shape.  Tbc  ori^nal  specimen  grows  on  the  estate  oi  Mungo 
MurraVt  Esq.,  in  Kincairney,  in  the  parish  of  Caputh,  near  Dun- 
keld,  Perthshire,  It  13  iO'ft.  high  ;  the  tnmk,  at  12  ft.  from  the 
ground,  ijs  3  ft.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  in 
the  widest  part,  is  74  ft.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  J»rought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  who  sent  ujs  a  drawing  and  description  of  it 
in  1833  (see  Gttrd.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  384.) ;  and  who,  having  at  that 
time  directed  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Tunibull  of 
Perth  to  its  pro[>agation,  they,  we  are  informed,  buve  now  plants 
of  it  for  sale. 

1  F.  e.^aurea  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  1059. ;  F.  aurea  Pcrs.  Ench,,\l  p.  60+., 
lArtid.  Cat.f  ed.  Ib3t>;  the  goldeuAmrktui  A$h  ;  has  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  yellow  and  dotted;  and  the  leaflets  f^e^silc,  lance- 
olate, unequally  serrated,  acuuiinfltefl,  cuncatcd  at  the  base,  and 
glabrous.  It  is  conspicuous,  particularly  in  winter,  not  only  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  it&  bark,  but  from  the  curved,  contorted  cha- 
racter of  its  brunches,  which  somewhat  ret^^mbte  the  horns  of  an 
animaL 

)  F.  c,  5  aurea  pendvla  has  the  bark  yellow,  and  the  branches  as  pendu- 
lous, and  of  as  vigorous  growth,  as  those  of  F,  e,  pendulo.  There 
are  fine  specimen  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  New  Cross  Nursery, 
and  in  the  Miirylebone  Nursery,  New  Koad. 

3f  F.  <*.  6  cn*p<i ;  F.  crispa  Bo^c ;  F.  atrovirens  De$f.  Arb,^\,  p.  104-. ;  haa 
the  leaves  dark  green.  crumple<l.  and  curled.  The  dtu-kness  of  the 
green  of  the  leaven  ii!<  renmrknblc;  and  this  and  tlieir  crumpled  ap- 
pearance, combincil  with  the  rigid  stunted  character  of  the  whole 
plant,  render  it  a  striking  object.  The  largest  tree  we  know  of, 
of  this  variety,  is  at  Farnliarn  Castle,  Surrey  ;  where,  in  50  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  15 1\.;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  tn., 
and  of  the  head  5  \\,  In  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  there  is  a 
tree,  which,  in  12  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  t^  ft. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  3  ft. 

t  F.  r.  1  jfnp*dta\\"i\\\.\„  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  lN36,  tht  stripeil-barked  Aih,  htm 
the  Inirk  of  the  Irunkand  bninches  ntreuked  wifl'  '^-  Ji'  >.s^  bite.  There 
are  HfKrcitiicnh  at  West  Dean,  in  Surrey,  0  y  <!,  :Mid  ^1  ft. 

high;  at  Eaton  Hnll,  in  Cheshire,  14  years  |l ,  .  al  Mt  ft.  high; 

and  At  Ampton  Ilall,  in  Suffolk,  1^  years  planted,  and  ^0  ft.  high. 

1  F.  r.  8  purjjura*cfni  Descemet,  thr  «;wrp/f-l7urked  J*A,  has  the  bark 
purple.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  oi  Hcedlingfli  by  M.  JJesccmct ;  and 
there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  colleclion  under  Iiih  cju-c  at  Odcimu 

t  F.  r.  5>  argattru  Dcsf.  Arb.,  I*odd.  Cat.,  ed»  IM36,  the  n/r^T-striped- 
leaved  Aih. — Leaves  variegated  with  whiter, 

t  F.  r.  10  tuiea^thf  ^//oM'-cdge^  leaf icted  ^i/>i,ho8  the  IcaActs  cdgc«I  with 
yellow. 

S  F*  e.  11  mira  Pefv,  Eiich.,  i«  p.  604.,  has  the  Icailets  croscly  loothctL 
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1  F.  c.  18  horimntdtig  Deaf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat^  ed,  1836, 

the  horizontcUAyrAwdhcA  Ashj  has  the  branches  is^preadmjt  horizonialty. 

1  F.  c.  13  tHTTucdm  Dcsf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  GtH*.,  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836, 

l/te  uwr/frf-barked  ./j-A^has  the  branches  warted. 
It  F,  <r.  14-  verrucosa  penduta.  —  A  tree  of  tliis  variety  in  the  Horticiiltunii 
Society's  Garden  was^  in  183o,   10  ft.  high,  after  being    16  yean 
planted. 
S  F.  r.    16  nana  Loild-  Cat.,  eti.  1836,  F,  e.  humih's  //or/.,  the  Hwwf 
Asfij  seyom  exceeds  3  ft-  in  height,  hut  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  bearing  this  name,  which  is  7  ft.  h^h, 
and  it«  stem  immediately  above  the  grai'fc  is  4  in.  in  diameter.     Tlie 
leaves  of  this  variety   resemble  those  of  the  common   a&h,   but  tbe 
leaflets  are  much  smaller  and  closer  together. 
It  F.  e,  \6fungojia  Lodd  C'at.,  ed.  1836.     TAefttiigous-b9.fke<d  Ash, 
1  V.e.  17  verticUliita  Lodd.  Cat.,  e<L  1836.     The  whorfcdAea.\ed  AmH. 
X  F.  ^.18  vUitua  nliva  Descemet  is  a  seedling,  discovered  accidcntaUv,  of 

which  there  are  plants  in  the  Odessa  collection. 
Other  Varieties.  In  addition  to  the  above  varieties  of  the  comtncm  asii« 
there  are  several  names  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Loddigea,  and  to  the 
collection  in  the  Chiswick  (Tarden,  which  will  be  found  ux  on  oppendix.  to 
this  article.  The  plants  to  which  these  names  ap^ily,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  small,  or  crowded  among  other  trees  or  shrubs  ;  so  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  are  truly  distinct  or  not. 

Description,  The  common  ash  is  one  of^  the  noblest  of  our  forest  trees. 
In  a  close  grove,  and  in  a  free  deep  soil,  it  becomes  one  of  the  lo<^cBt  of 
British  trees,  with  a  trunk  free  from  hrajjches  to  a  great  height.  8taiMling 
singly,  it  throws  out  large  limbs,  which  divide  into  numerous  bratK'hes^  form- 
ing a  full  spreading  head,  with  a  short,  but  very  thick,  trunk.  In  some  ^tua- 
tions,  particularly  on  rocky  steeps,  the  branches  on  old  trecji  became  pendent ; 
but,  as  in  all  cases  of  old  ash  trees  whatever,  as  Sir  J,  E.  Smith  observes,  thcfc 
is  a  tendency  in  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches  to  curve  upniirds.  The 
bark  is  ash-coloured  when  old,  and  dark  grey  when  young  The  btida  are  short, 
oval,  obtuse,  and  constantly  black  :  and,  by  this  last  circumnancc,  the  comnnoB 
asliia  easily  distinguished  from  the  American  species.  The  leaves  are  opix^sitc, 
and  are  composed  of  from  5  to  13  leaflets,  slightly  pedicellate,  smooth,  ovkI, 
acuminated  and  serrated.  The  common  pctioleis  semicylindrica],  with  a  channd 
on  the  upper  side.  The  roots  arc  numerous,  and  take  a  horizontal  direction ; 
and  they  are  furnished  with  more  fibres  than  those  of  most  other  forest  trco. 
Both  fibres  and  roots  are  white,  which,  indeetl,  is  the  ca.se  with  the  roots  of 
all  the  Ole^ce^e*  If  the  tree  h  planted  in  good  soil,  it  grows  rapidlv  when 
young,  attaining  the  height  of  15  ft.  and  upwards  in  10  years.  The  height  of 
fidUgrown  trees,  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  is  from  80  d,  to  100  ft., 
and  their  duration  several  centuries.  No  deciduous  tree  whate^'er.  in  culti- 
vation in  British  plantations,  is  more  injurious  to  plants  growing  nr  '  "han 
the  ^h ;  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  which,  rising  close  to  mx 
exhaust  the  soil^  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  almost  every  (.-luti  iMaot, 
except  those  that  have  also  fibrous  roots. 

Geographv.  The  common  ash  is  indigenous  to  central  Europe,  to  Sweden,  to 
Norway,  to  Russia, to  the  south  of  Europe,  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  lo  Japan; 
and  there  is  a  species  in  America  (the  white  American  ash)  which  closdi  n- 
semblca  it  in  many  respects,  except  that  it  has  whitish  buds  instead  of  bht^ 
ones.  In  Britain,  the  ash  is  found  in  most  parts  o\^  the  island,  from  Roas^ihifc 
lo  Cornwall.  It  always  grows  best  in  good,  somewhat  calcareous,  soil ;  whidj. 
though  not  boggy,  is  generally  adjoining  water.  Its  most  favourite  situatiom 
are  on  the  steep  rocky  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sides  of  glens,  at  th*  kMi 
of  which,  where  there  is  generally  a  great  depth  of  soil,  and  a  strewn  wi 
very  distant,  the  tree  attams  its  largest  size.  The  most  profitable  an  fct 
felling  the  ash  appears  to  be  from  80  to  lOO  years.  It  will  continue  pisliii^ 
from  stools  or  from  pollards,  for  above  10*)  years. 
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}{ithrtf.     The  a*4h  wnN  known  to  the  Greeks,  wfiowc  name  for  it  wus  fuel  in 

boiimdia;  nml  hoth  Greeks  and  Romans  iimile  their  spears  ofilH  wood.     It 

abo  valued  by  them  for  its  medical  properties.    By  the  Koniain  a(;ricultitrft] 

writers  it  in  recomrnerided  as  peculiarly  fit  for  making  agriculturul  itnplc- 

menis,  to  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  applied  in  modern  times, 

ProfMrrtirt  and  UtfM,  The  timber  of  the  ash  is  rery  elastic ;  so  miach  so, 
that  a  joist  of  this  timber  wiJl  hear  more  before  it  breaks  than  one  of  that  of 
any  other  tree  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  weighs,  per  cubic  foot,  64-  lb,  9ot. 
when  green;  and  49lb.  8oz.,  when  dry.  The  vahie  of  the  timber  is  in- 
creaMxl  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  ;  and,  as  in  the  caiie  of  the  sweet  chest' 
nut,  the  wood  of  youn^  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  The 
texture  of  the  wood  is  alternately  compact  and  |K)rous ;  and,  where  the 
growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  layers  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  porous,  and  the  timber  is  couiparattvcly  tough, 
ehwtic,  nml  durable.  In  durability,  however,  and  also  in  rigidity,  it  is  hifcnor 
to  the  oak :  liut  it  is  superior  to  that  wood,  and  to  every  other,  in  toughness 
and  elasticity  ;  and  hence  its  universal  employment  m  all  those  parts  of 
hinery  which  have  to  sustain  sudden  shocks;  such  as  the  circumference, 
h,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  beams  of  ploughs,  &c,  (IWdgniiTi  Carpentry.) 
ce  the  use  of  iron  became  so  general  in  the  manufacture  of  instruments 
and  machines,  the  value  of  thea^h  is  somewhat  diminished, at  least  in  Britain; 
It  still,  however,  ranks  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  otik,  and  is  held  even  to 
surpass  it  for  some  purposes.  It  is  much  in  use  by  the  coachniakcr,  tlie 
wheelwright^  und  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements.  It  is  highly 
falucd  for  kitchen  tables,  aa  it  may  be  scoured  better  than  any  other  wood, 
ftnd  IS  not  so  liable  to  run  splinters  into  the  Bcourer'-i  (infers.  For  the  same 
r«aaon,  it  was  fonnerly  much  used  instuircaaes;  and  in  old  houses,  for  example. 
at  Wroxton  Abbey,  near  Banbury^the  seat  of  the  Eiu-I  of  Guildford,  the  stair- 
case is  entirely  foniml  of  this  wood^  Milkpails,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
ore  niiule  of  thin  bo;ir<ls,  sawed  lengthwise  out  of  the  tree,  each  rolled  into  a 
^^aliow  cylinder,  with  a  bottom  ufTixed  to  it.  The  roots,  and  the  knotty  parts 
^^V  the  trtink,  are  in  demiuid  by  cabinet-mnkers.  for  this  curious  dark  figum 
^^Kf,.),.  .1  i.v  rheir  vcinH,  which  make  a  bingulur  appearance  when  polished. 
^^E\  that  '^  Some  afli  is  so  curiounly  cambleted  and  veined,  that  skiU 

^E^l  ..  ! inkers  priice  it  e<]iiiilly  wtth  ebony,  and  CJiil   it  green  olHjny/*     It 

makes  excellent  fuel,  burning  even  when  newly  cut,  with  \L'Ty  little  smoke; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  woods  for  Bnx>ke-drying  herriitgs.  It  mokea 
cxoeUent  oars,  and  aUo  blocks  and  pulleys.  Few  other  trees  become  useful 
so  M>on.  it  being  fit  (or  wiilkini;htick*  at  four  or  five  years'  growth  ;  and  for 
haadUas  for  spatlcs  and  other  implements,  at  nine  or  ten  yciipi*  growth.  An 
aill  pole«  Nicol  observes,  li  in.  in  diameter,  is  as  valualile  aiitf  ditrs&hlc,  for  any 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  the  timber  of  the  largest  tree.  (  Phtnt. 
Cai.^  p.  77.)  It  is  particular!)'  valuable  for  hop-poles,  hoops,  crates,  handles 
U>  bask«tH,  roils  for  triuning  plant  :  l»ower!),  for  light  hurdlc^t,  and  for 

MWHUug  fences;  and  also  for  w  i  tn  Staifordshire,  in  the  neigh- 

baarlicwd  of  the  potteries,  the  n-^u  ts  Lmtivuted  to  a  grcnt  extent,  and  cut 
atety  five  or  «ix  year*  for  crate-wood,  which  is  in  great  demand  for  fonning 
emtes  tt»  pack  up  the  articles  manufactured  in  fit-  ..-.n, .,.  .  r,,  Kr-nt,  and 
In  variuioi  places  io  the  ncij^lilKjuHiood  of  Loml  c  appli- 


ttlltioa  of    the  young  iish  is  for  waikingsttrks, 


d  hop- 


poles.  For  the  latter  purjHifti',  coppice-woods  are  cut  over  every  twelve  or 
Iburtaen  yaars.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sod  ;  and,  for  the  Ibrmer  pur> 
powa^avery  five  or  seven  jcw*.  The  ushes  of  the  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
trea  aflbrd  a  very  good  potash ;  the  bark  is  used  for  Winning  nets  and  calf- 
skins; the  leaves,  in  <omc  placets,  for  fee<ling  cattle  in  autumn,  and  in  others 
in  apring.  und  for  adulterating  tea.  The  ieave«  and  •shoots,  eaten  by  cows,  are 
said  to  give  the  milk  and  butler  a  rank  ttixte  ;  but  thi»  docs  not  appear  to  have 
lieen  considenttl  agrc.it  evil  by  the  liomans,a8  they  rcconmiendedthe  leaves  of 
the  ash,  next  to  lae  leave*  M  the  elm,  for  fodder.     In  moist  pastures,  inter- 
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sperseil  with,  or  surrotintlcd  by,  numerous  trees  in  liedgisfowi,  the 
after  dropping  in  the  aiitninn,  couinmnicate  »  bittex  taste  to  the  watisr 
in  the  ditchet  and  ponds,  and  po^slbly^  ulso,  lo  the  milk  of  cows  ;  but  thi| 
does  not  hold  good  more  with  respect  to  the  ash  than  to  other  trees  :  indecdi 
the  motit  objectionable  is  the  oak,  the  leaves  of  which*  ia  autunin,  give  c 
decidedly  bitter  Uistc  both  to  water  and  milk.  Our  corre»*p<ifidi«it  Mr* 
Sydney  of  Cow[)en,  near  Morjjcth,  who  lives  in  a  country  where  the  si^h  trv« 
is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree,  says,  **  Tlie  statement  mmJe  hy  acv 
writers,  that  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  which  have  eaten  iiah  lenvet 
hii«  a  disagreeable  taste,  is  certainly  not  founded  in  fact.  Much  cxi 
butter  is  made  in  thiii  neighbourhood,  on  farms  where  it  would  L»e 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  feeding  u[}on  the  leaves  of  the  ash  ;  at'  -  f 
uever  met  with  a  farmer**;  wife  or  dairy -woman,  in  the  nei;_ 
Morpeth,  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  suppoiied  injury  done  to  Ik.l.w.  , 
Arabian,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Eonmn,  physicians  highly  extol  the 
cinal  properties  of  the  seed,  which  the  Latins  named  hngua  ntis,  bird's  ti 
from  some  supposed  resemblance.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  dropsj, 
and  many  other  diseases.  M.  De  Perthuis  states  that  the  sap  of  the 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose,  the  sap  i«  ex 
from  the  leaves  by  maceration  ;  and  from  the  green  wood  by  putting  o 
of  a  branch  or  truncheon  of  it  into  the  fire,  and  gathering  the  siip,  •« 
from  the  other  end,  with  a  Mpoon.  A  decoction  of  the  Imrk,  or  of  the 
has  been  used  as  a  tonic;  and  an  infustion  of  the  leaves  as  an  a|><frtetrt. 
ash  keys,  which  have  an  aromatic,  though  nither  bitter,  flavour,  were  former! 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  pickled  with  sa!t  and  vinegar,  to  be  sent  to  < 
as  a  sauce,  or,  as  Kvelyn  expresses  it,  '*  as  a  delicate  saliiding."  In  Sit 
the  keys  are  infosed  in  the  water  used  for  drbking,  to  give  it  an 
flavour. 

The  Uat  (if  the  Aih  in  Plantaiiom  has  been  objected  to  on  nccount 
injury  which  it  does  to  every  thin^'  that  grows  in  its  shade;    but,  ihcnj 
admit  that  this,  and  its  love  of  shelter,  constitute  a  decided  rca&on  w| 
not  be  plantcti  in  hedjjerows,  or  where  it  is  expected  to  make 
plants  growinr;  under  its  shade,  yet  it  affords  no  argument  again«»' 
in  masses,  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  timber  or 
As  the  tree,  when  standing  singly,  forms  a  most  ornamental  obj 
and,  thoi^jh  it  may  impede  the  growth  of  the  grass,  yet  does  noi  de»i 
tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  ash  should  not  be  admitted  into  pleosure-gt 
as  well  as  the  cetlar,  or  any  other  dense  evergreen,  under  which  grass  will 
thrive.     It  has  been  observed,  that  female  and  hermaphrodite  trt?ea,  from 
cjuantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce,  never  exhibit  such  a  handsome 
of  foliage  as  the  male  trees ;  and  hence,  in  some  situations,  where  on 
mental  ash  tree  is  wanted,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  sure  of  a 
grafting. 

The   Ash,   with  rcfercnrr  to  pUhircfque  B(*ttuiy,  is  thus    cl 
Gilpin  :  —  *•  The  ash  generally  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than 
and  rises  in  an  easy  flowing  Ime;  but  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the' 
ne^s  of  itsi  whole  appearance.      Its  branches,  at  first,  keep  close  to  the 
and  fdrni  acute  angles  with  it  ;  but,  as  they  begin  to  lengthen,  they 
taJie  an  easy  sweeji  •  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves  corresj^oi 
the  liijhtness  of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an  elqE;ant   depi'nJifx^ 
Nothing  can  have  a  better  etfect  than  an  old  ash  hanging  from  t!  rt 

wood,  and  bringing  oil'   the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage 
pendent  branches:   and  yet^  in  some  soils,  I  have  seen  the  ash  lo^e  much 
Its  beauty  in  the  decline  of  age.     Its  foliage  becomes  rare  and  niea±*rc ; 
its  brunches,  instead  of  hanging  loosely,  often  start  away   iti    dis 
fyrms.     In  short,  the  ash  often  loses  that  grandeur  and  fc>eautv  in  tA4 
which  the  generality  of  trees,  and  particularly  tlie  oak,  pres-  " 
period  of  their  existence.     The  ash  also,  on  another  account,  i 
displeasure  of  the  picturesque  eye.     Its  leaf  is  much  tenderer   tliaa 
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the  oak,  and  sooner  receives  impression  from  tho  winds  and  frost.  Instead 
of  contributing  its  lint,  therefore.  In  the  wane  of  the  year,  among  the  many- 
coloured  offispring  of  the  woods,  it  shrinlts  from  the  blast,  drops  its  leaf,  and, 
in  every  scene  where  it  predominates,  leaves  wide  blanks  of  desolated  boughs, 
amidst  foliage  yet  fresh  and  verdaut.  Before  its  decay,  we  sometimes  see  its 
leaf  tinged  with  a  fine  yellow,  well  contrabted  with  the  neiglibouring  greens.  But 
this  is  one  of  nature's  casual  beauties  :  much  oftencr,  its  leaf  decays  in  a  dark, 
muddy,  unpleasing  tint;  and  yet,  sometimes,  notwithstanding  this  early  loss 
a(  its  fotio^c,  we  see  the  ash,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  when  the  nuns  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  season  mild,  retain  its  <{reen  (a  light  pleasant  green) 
when  the  oak  and  the  elm  in  its  neighbourhood  have  put  on  their  autumnal 
attire."  (For,  Seen^  p.  37.) 

"  It  is  in  mountain  scenery  that  the  ash  appears  to  peculiar  ailvantage; 
waving  its  slender  branches  over  some  precipice  which  just  affords  it  soil 
sufficient  for  its  footing,  or  springing  between  crevices  o{  rock ;  a  happy 
emblem  of  the  hardy  spuit  which  will  not  be  subdued  by  fortune's  scantiness. 
It  is  likewise  a  lovely  object  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it 
views  iLH  elegant  pendent  foliage,  bending.  Narcissus-like,  over  its  own  cbaniis." 
{StruttU  Siflva,  8vo  edit.,  p.  79.) 

"  The  beauty  of  the  roots  of  die  a»h,**  Gilpin  observes,  **  is  of  a  pictu- 
resque nature.  They  are  often  finely  veined,  and  will  take  a  good  polish. 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Xaiurai  Hittory  af  Oxfttrdthire  (chap.  vi.  $  80.),  speaks  of 
certain  knotty  excrescences  in  the  ash,  called  the  brusca  and  mollusca,  which, 
when  cut  and  polished,  arc  very  beautiful.  He  particularly  mentions  u  dining- 
lable  made  of  the  latter,  which  represents  the  exact  figure  of  a  fish.  With 
rtt^nl  to  the  exact  figure  of  animals  and  other  tibjects,  which  we  meet  with 
both  in  stone  and  wood,  I  cannot  say  I  tihould  value  them  much  as  objects  of 
beauty.  They  may  be  whimsical  and  curious ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  roots 
and  veinai  oi  wood  and  stone  are  much  more  beautiful  when  they  are 
wreathed  in  different  fimtastic  forms,  th^rn  when  tliey  seem  to  aim  at  any 
exact  figures.  In  the  former  case,  they  leave  the  itn;tgtnation  at  liberty  to 
play  among  them,  which  is  always  a  (ilea^ing  exercise  to  it ;  in  the  latter,  they 
ore,  at  best,  awkward  and  unnatural  likenesses,  which  of^cu  disgust  the  pic- 
turesque eye,  and  always  please  it  less  tlian  following  its  own  fancy,  and 
picking  out  resemblances  o{  its  own.**  {For,  Scrn.,p.  38.) 

Thr  torctUhcd  tatcia  in  Utc  A»h  TVee  is  likewise  of  the  picturesque  kind,  and 
consists  of  a  sort  of  excrescence,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  a  leading  branch, 
and  is  called  by  this  name.  "  The  fasciated  branch  is  twii»ted  and  curled  into  a 
very  beautiful  form ;  which  form  it  probably  takes,  as  Dr.  Plot  supposes,  from 
too  quick  an  ascent  of  the  sap  (see  Xai.  Hut,  of  Oxf^,  ch.  vi.  $  82.);  or,  us  other 
tJiitiiralists  imagine,  from  the  puncture  of  some  insect  in  the  tender  twig, 
whicli  diverts  the  sap  from  its  usual  channel,  and  iinikcH  the  branch  monNtron<i. 
The  wreathed  fascia  is  sometimes  found  in  other  wo<xl,  in  the  willow  pnrttcu* 
brly,  and  in  the  holly;  but  most  commonly  it  is  an  excrcHcence  o'(  the  iiah. 
I  have  u  fasciated  branch  of  ash,  found  in  the  wood^  of  Bermliou,  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  is  most  elegmitly  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  crosier;  and  i  have 
seen  a  holly,  also,  twisteil  like  a  nun*s  horn.  Wc  have  this  appaunncc  sontCk 
times  in  asparagus.'*  (/</.,  p.  3}>.) 

The  Sprajf  of  the  Ath  {fig.  1016.)  **  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  oak,  the 
elm,  or  the  beech.  As  the  bo%di8  of  the  ash  are  less  complex  than  those 
of  the  oak,  so  is  its  sprav.  ]n]><tcad  of  the  thick  intermingled  hushine^s 
which  the  spray  of  the  on*  exhibits,  that  of  the  ash  i»  much  more  simple, 
running  in  a  kind  of  irregular  parailel.t.  The  main  stem  holds  its  cour«(e, 
fbrmtiig  iit  the  same  time  a  beautiful  sweep ;  but  the  npniy  docM  not 
divide,  like  that  of  the  oak,  from  the  extremity  of  the  last  >eur*i*  «hot>t, 
but  Hpringn  frotn  the  «iidc»«  of  it.  Tw«>  shootsi  spring  out,  opposite  each  other; 
and  nich  pair  in  a  contrary  direction.  Itiirely,  however,  do  both  the  >hoi>tt 
of  cither  tide  come  to  muturity  :  one  of  them  in  conimoTil)  lost  as  the 
t/ee  increoM's,  or,   at   least,  makes  no   ap|>earMtice  in  coniji.iiison   with  tha 
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Other,  whidi  takes  the  lead.  So  that, 
thi*  Mtunil  regularitj  of  growth  (lo  iojurioiift  to  the 
picturesque  beautjr  <k  the  spruce  fir,  and  soae  other 
trees;,  the  ash  nerer  contracu  the  least  dugatnag  far- 
malitjr  fixrai  it.  It  may  eren  receire  great  picturesque 
beauty;  for  sometimes  the  whole  branch  is  lost  aa 
tar  as  one  of  the  lateral  shoots ;  and  this  occasioiii 
a  kind  of  rectangular  junction,  which  forms  a  beantiAil 
contrast  with  the  other  spray,  and  displays  an  d^nt 
mode  of  hanging  to  the  branches  of  the  tree.  This 
points  out  anotmir  difierence  between  the  ^>ray  of  the 


oak  and  that  of  the  ash.  The  spray  of  the  oak  seldom  shoota  firom  the  uadff 
sides  of  the  branches ;  and  it  is  tnis  chiefly  which  keqM  the  Iwanches  m  a  hori- 
sontal  form.  But  the  spray  of  the  ash,  often  breakiiu»  out  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branch,  forms  ver^  eiesant  pendent  boughs.**  {Id,,  p.  1 12.) 

IXuMeminal'tng  ProperUet  of  the  Ath.  The  ash,  like  the  svcamore,  from  the 
wcdge-Iike  shape  of  its  keys,  or  seeds,  is  liable  to  fix  itself  in  the  crerices  of 
rocks,  ruins,  walls,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  old  trees.  On  the  piers  of  the 
entrunce  to  Blenheim  Park  from  Woodstock  there  were,  in  1834,  a  syca- 
more established  on  one  pier,  and  an  ash  on  the  other,  each  about  5  ft.  high. 
(See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  99.)  On  the  ruins  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  in  Dum- 
fricsNhirc,  there  is  a  large  tree  of  the  common  sycamore  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
which,  in  1806,  when  we  last  saw  it,  had  sent  down  a  fibrous  root  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  completely  exposed  to  the  air,  for  the  height  of  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.,  till  it  reached  the  ground.  This  fibre  soon  afterwards  acquired  con* 
sidenUile  thickness,  and  now  constitutes,  as  we  are  informed,  the  mun  stem 
of  the  tree.  A  similar  circumstance  took  place  with  a  weeping  willow,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carlsruhe,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned ;  and 
the  same  thing  happens  not  unfrequently  with  the  oak.  Mr.  Gilpin  quotes  the 
following  instance  from  Dr.  Plot,  of  an  ash  establishing  itself  on,  and  finally 
destroying,  a  willow  :  —  *'  An  ash  key  rooting  itself  on  a  decayed  willow,  an^ 
finding,  as  it  increased,  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  in  the  mother  plant,  began 
to  insinuate  its  fibrcM,  by  degrees,  through  the  trunk  of  the  willow  into  the 
earth.  There  receiving  an  additional  recruit,  it  began  to  thrive,  and  expand 
itself  to  such  a  size,  that  it  burst  the  willow  in  pieces  which  fell  away  from  it 
on  every  side ;  and,  what  was  before  the  root  of  the  ash,  being  now  exposed 
to  the  air,  became  the  solid  trunk  of  a  vigorous  tree.**  {For.  Seen,,  p.  40.) 
HittorictU,  fMrtiral,  and  mythofogwal  Afluskmt.  The  ash  is  mentioned  bodi 
by  Hesiod  and  Homer ;  the  latter  of  whom  not  only  speaks  of  the  ashen  spesr 
of  Achillea),  but  informs  us  that  it  was  by  an  ashen  spear  that  he  was  slain. 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  Cupid  is  said  to  have  mode  his  arrows  first  of  axb 
woo<l,  though  they  were  aftcr^'ards  formeil  of  cypress.  The  Scandinavians 
also  introduce  tliiH  tree  into  their  mythology.  It  is  stated  in  the  JSdda,  that 
the  court  of  the  goils  is  held  under  a  mighty  ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches 
the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadow  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  the 
roots  penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.     An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit  to 
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te  every  thing  that  puses ;  to  whom  a  squirrel  conjitantly  ascends  and 
lieaoeiids,  to  report  those  things  that  the  exalted  hird  nmy  have  neglected  to 
notioe.  Serpents  are  twined  round  the  trunk  ;  and  from  the  rcK>t«  thcns 
spring  two  limpid  fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  in 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  the  things  to  come.  Three  virtfins  constantly  attend 
on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle  its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains ;  and 
this  water,  falling  on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  dew,  produces  honey.  Mun, 
according  to  the  Ediia^  was  formed  from  the  wood  of  this  tree^  Ancient 
writers  <ii  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent  entertains  an  extraordinary 
reawcl  for  the  ash.  Pliny  says  that,  if  a  Bcrpent  be  placed  near  a  fire,  and 
botn  surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner  run  into  the  fire  than 
VMM  over  the  pieces  of  ash ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts  that  the  juice  of  a«il\ 
leaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  o  cure  for  the  bite  of  serj^nts,  Evelyn  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  country  people  iM^lieve  that,  if  they  split 
young  ash  trees,  and  make  ruptured  children  pasn  through  the  chanm,  it  will 
cure  thern;  and  the  Kev.  W.  T.  Breo  relates  an  instance,  within  his  penonni 
knowlctlge,  oi  this  extraordinary  superstition  having  been  lately  practised  in 
Warwickshire.  (See  Mnfi.  Xat.  htMt.^  vol,  Yii.  p.  357.)  Another  superstition  i^ 
that  of  boring  a  hole  in  an  ash  tree,  and  imprtBoning  a  ahrew  mouse  in  it :  a  few 
strokes  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  prepared  is  mipposecl  to  cure  lameness  and 
cramps  in  cattle^  all  of  which  the  poor  mouse  is  accused  of  having  occasioned. 
(Itnd.t  p.  564.)  There  is  also  a  proverb  in  the  midland  counties^  that,  if  there 
are  no  keys  on  the  ash  treses,  there  will  be  no  king  within  the  twelvemonth, 
in  allusion  to  the  ash  tree  being  never  totally  destitute  of  keys.  Lighifooi 
■ays  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  birth  of  a  child^ 
the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a  green  stick  of  this  tree  into  the  fire, 
and,  while  it  is  burning,  ptheringin  a  spoon  the  sap,  or  juice,  which  ohivh  out 
at  the  other  end,  administers  thi^  as  the  first  «jM)onful  of  food  to  the  neuly 
born  baby.  Many  poets  have  mentioned  the  ash,  and  the  following  pasm^c^ 
allude  to  the  situations  in  which  it  is  said  most  to  thrive:^ 


'Tt- 
1(1 

lt«  flJopU*  4lM<lr, 


ijtti'  t|Hrc«il« 


lt«  flJopU*  «iM«ir.    >r  OH  Id.-  ii.iK>>4t  tftiL, 

Ibm  SMls  In  sir,  wtch  fr«<«rui  ttinb*  dcpmdii' 


Ore* 
H»iri 


M  the  ilfi  1 
'trtjttt,ih< 

And  lbrr«  the  |i.iri<ii  iiir<  ua  tirtis  iii.) 


N«tur*  H*n»  rontoin 


11ic  r(K«r  tlitr  for  tb*  wild  «*h't  rrlgi^ " 


DiitutaV  Yemr. 


Sui<r«n'»JbHfrNtrt. 


D«TDlir*«  rftmlt. 


SvU  OHd  Situatttm.  The  ash,  it  is  said  by  Boucher,  will  grow  in  very 
Jtt  soil,  and  in  the  bleakest  and  most  exfx>sed  nituatiouH ;  tiut,  though  tt 
will  grv'A  under  such  circumstances^  it  i*i  certam  that  it  will  not  attain  a 
tiinber-likc  rIbo  there,  According  to  t.i-litfoot,  it  wilJ  wtund  the  sea  brerxe; 
and,  according  to  Wooilward,  in  ^''  //.»//jhv,  if  planted  by  ditch 
aides,  or  in  low  bogg}'  situations,  tl««  :  »»*  undcr-ilnirt'^,  .uu!  rr-trlrr 
the  ground  about  them  firm  and  hard.  Mi .  Ley,  in  hi)>  / 
that  no  land  is  more  proj*er  for  tt%li  thiui  Awampv  l>og,u 
be  drained  so  m  to  grow  grass  or  com.  On  this  remark,  iMr.  Miuhtll 
(/>rm/ra/«^ia,  p.  41.)  olwcrvcs,  that  such  pl.*ice«  are  pood  for  tTowing  anh 
poles,  to  cut  uown  at  from  12  to  !^0  years  old ;  l<  i  in  xuch 
situations  soon  gets  knotty  and  diaeascd.  Thr  ^  u  n-gard 
as  in  a  grc  r  "^  '  .v  first 
modem  au  I  rvci, 

of  the  a*h,   liiiii      u  ..-.  i.Miim   Hi   MM  "I- 

On  Mjch  it  5iinouuuMH)U!*ly  growi.     In 
but  soon  sic  K  ens.     It  will  grQ»w  frccl ^  ..  ....  ..  -i-i.-... 
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be  tolerably  good,  except  on  retentive  days  or  tills.    In  wet  «oiU,  it  tooa 

aits  up  (ccuses  to  increase  either  in  girt  or  height),  languishes,  and  dks. 
In  ricn  lands  its  wood  is  short  and  brittle;  in  sandy  soib  it  is  tough  ml 
reeily ;  qualities  which,  for  several  purposes,  very  much  enhance  its  value*.  In 
loam,  unxed  with  ttecomposcd  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a  moiintixin  (mt  $i 
Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Ochtertyre,  in  Perthshire),  the  ash  arrives  at  a  ^eat 
size.  {SaHfr^t  edit,  of  NicoC*  Planter^*  Cftiaifiafy  p.  51.)  Dr.  Walker,  ■  close 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  trees,  says,  "  The  ash  should  be 

f planted  on  dry  banks,  in  glens  and  gullies,  in  places  encumbered  with  Urge 
oose  stones,  and  in  all  rocky  places,  wherever  there  is  shelter;  but  tot 
largest  trees,"  he  «iys,  "  will  alwayji  be  found  where  they  have  running*  water 
within  reach  of  their  roots.  There  is  no  Bituation,"  he  adds,  **  loo  higl 
too  cold,  for  the  ash,  provided  it  has  shelter;  hut  without  shelter  it 
makes  a  considerable  tree  at  a  great  height,  even  though  standing  in  i 
soil."  {Wghimids  of  Scotland,  &c,,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.S5.)  Shelter,  and  a  diy  { 
soil  within  reach  oi  water,  are,  then,  essential  for  the  prosperity  o(  the 
The  most  proper  Rtation  for  the  ash,  according  to  Nicol,  is  the  forest  or  tl»e 
grove.  Marsliall  recoinniends  the  ash  to  be  planted  alternately  with  the  oat ; 
because,  as  the  ash  drtiws  \u  nourishuient  from  the  surface,  and  the  oak  from 
the  subBoil,  the  ground  would  thus  be  fully  and  profitably  occupied.  Aa  the 
value  of  the  timber  depends  on  the  closeness  and  cleanness  of  the  grain,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ash  ought  to  be  planted  either  aluriK  with 
its  own  specietc,  or  with  other  trees,  so  aa  to  draw  it  up  with  a  straight  dlftit 
stem. 

Propagation  and  Cfdture.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seed,  «nd 
the  varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  species.  The  seeds  (which  as« 
included  in  what  are  commonly  called  keys,  but  botanically  samams,)  are 
jiencrally  ripe  in  October;  when  they  should  be  gathered,  and  taken  to  the 
rotting-groutid,  where  they  should  be  mixed  with  lir;^ht  sandy  earth,  and  laid 
ill  a  heap  of  a  flat  form,  not  more  than  10  in.  tliick,  »n  order  to  prevent  then) 
froHi  heating.  Here  the}  should  be  turned  over  several  times  id  the  coiu'sc 
of  the  winter  ;  and  in  Fehrnary  they  may  be  removed,  freed  from  the  sand 
by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  in  any  midtlling  soil.  The  richness  or  quality  of 
the  soil.  Sang  observes,  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  should  be  well  broken 


by  the  rake,  and  the  situation  should  be  open,  to  prevent  the  plants  fr 
being  drawn  up  too  iileiider.     The  seeds  may  be  deposited  at   the  dh 
of  half  an  inch  every  way,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soil. 


plants  may  be  taken  up  at  the  end  t>f  the  year,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  may  he  removed  to  where  they  are 
fmally  to  remain.  In  timi>er  or  copse-wood  plantations,  no  manwcsDest 
peculiar  to  this  tree  requires  to  be  described. 

Accidents^  Dueiua^  Insectx^  ^c.  When  the  ash  stanils  alone,  its  fitf 
extended  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds  ;  but,  except 
on  unsuitable  soils,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  canker,  or  other  discuses.  B^tw 
late  in  leafing,  it  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the 
species  of  Tfosacefe,  which  come  early  into  leaf;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  m 
Britain :  but,  in  France,  it  is  objected  to  the  ash,  that 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  flies; 
and  also  by  bees,  anta,  and  birds,  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer.   "  If  nature  had  produced  the  ash  for  no  other  , 

purpose  than  for  the  embellish ment  of  forests,"  says  the  M>«K      llH7 

writer  of  the  article  T^raxinus  in  the  Nonvcau  Du  Ilamri^ 

"  we  might  almost  say  that  she  had  failed  in  her  end,  or 

had  opposed  herself  to  her  own  views,  in  destining  the 

leaves  of  that  tree  to  be  the  food  of  an  insect,  (."anSiaris 

vesicatoria  Auci.  (fig.   1047.},  a  beetle  of  a  beautiful 

golden  green,  with  black  antennse,  which  devours  them 

with  avidity.     The  ash  tree  is  no  sooner  covered  with 

leaves,  thtm  these  are  attacked  by  such  a  number  of  cantharidcs,  or  ^par 
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liics,  that  the  trcesTdtimig  the  remainder  oftho  Bummcr,  have  n  dismal  appear- 
ance ;  and,  though  the  insect  which  devours  the  leaves  may  [itcasc  the  eye  by 
it«i  elegant  form,  and  its  colours  of  green  and  gold,  yet  it  &])reads  abroad 
a  smell  which  is  so  disagreeable,  tliut  it  causes  the  common  ash  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  forests,  where  tbc  flowering  ash,  and  some  of  the  Americiui 
Bpecies,  are  alone  introduced-'*  (N,DuNom.,vo[.iy.p.5b.)  M.  Pirojlc, 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Ji*t/i  Jftrdmier^  mentions  that,  even  when 

Lthe  canlharides  are  dead  on  the  trees,  they  become  dried  to  a  powder,  which 

Jt  IS  difHcult  to  ()a.ss  the  tre^  without  inhaling.  The  particles  of  thi«)  powder^ 
beinj;  parts  of  those    flies  that  cause  the  bli-stcring   of    the  skin   when  a 

[blister  plaster  is  applicd,are,  of  course,  dangerous  to  persons  who  inhale  them  ; 

I  and,  on  this  account,  ash  tre<.'s  are  never  planted  near  villages  in  France,  (tiles 
Munby,  Esq.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Alagazine  of  Natural  History^  vol.  ix.  p.  1 19., 
states  that  he  saw  an  ash  tree  overhanging  the  road  near  Dijon,  so  crowded  with 
the  (^ntharis  vt«ieat6ria,  that  the  excrement  of  the  insects  literally  blackened 
the  ground.  On  passing  underneatli  the  tree,  he  felt  hi^  face  as  if  bitten  by 
lata,  and  smelt  a  most  disagreeable  sickening  smell,  which  extends,  he  says, 
or  30  yards  from  tlie  tree,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.     The 

^Insects  are  collected,  and  sold  at  6».  per  pound  when  drictl.     Fortunately, 

these  insects  arc  not  numerous  in   England.     \\\  Fnmce  they  appear  about 

lidsutnmer,  more  particularly  on  the  ash  and  lilac,  on  tJie  leaves  of  which 

they  feed.      In  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  the  cantha- 

flides  abound  on  the  Lonfcera  tat&rica,and  are  collected 
fh)m  that  plant  in  great  quantities  for  the  apothecaries. 
The  /)6rcus  parallelopfpetlus  (  fig.  635.  in  p,  HHt'u)  and 
the  Sinodcndron  cviindricum  {Ji{i.  J  0-^8. ;  in  which  a  is 
the  female,  and  b  the  male),  especially  in  the  larva  state, 
live  in  the  decayed  wood  of  the  ash,  a-s  well  as  in  thtit  o'i 
most  other  trees.  (See  an  interesting  article  on  this  sulw 
ject  by  the  Rev.  W.  T,  Bree,  in  the  Afagatine  o/Xolttml 
fiiitonf ^yo\.  vi.  p.  327.)  It  has  been  observed,  that,  when 
'^      'peckers  are  seen  tapping  those  trees,  they  ought 

tc  cut  down,  as  these  bu-da  never  attempt  to  make  holes  in  this  tree  till  ie 
is  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  timber  of  the  ash,  Michaux  observes,  \s  subject  to 
be  wormHBaten,  and  for  that  reajion  it  is  rarely  employed  in  building  houses. 

Staiittlct.  ttfcorded  A'h  Trtrr  in  FnglanH.  Dr  Plot  ncnlioo*  Ml  »h,  vKha  trunk  iR  fT  inOitirniHcr, 
vhtch  wa*  valuMl  at  JiW.     Evelyn  qMsak«  of  divt-r*  tr«t»,  *'lit»ty  «ittl  Ui  I>«ei.  km  iMigth  |>:.tn." 

Moan  Cook    mttitioii.  (tiic  jl  ('A.hir.tMir',,  «  itii     •,   .-|.-.|i    iti>m    jN  ri.    U.i-U.    ..i.,!    .   n     m  ,h^ii.,i.r    l.ilf 
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VFmon  Amu,  In  Plfuuinl  Row,  PentoiivUli*,  hot  th«  bnnchet  trained  en  horlaonUl  trt4liac««  at  i 

Iveight  ofabuut  7  ft.  from  the  jtround,  over  28  aeats,  and  14  UI)U>*,  rr>vrrir>g  a  space  55  ft.  tPQl 
SI  ft.  wide.  [Card.  jVn^,,  vol.  x.  p,  SftS.)     Al  York  Hornu',  Twicki-iiliam^  there  i»  m  wenAlif 
which  ha«  bren  SO  years  plantiil,  ami  \»  15  ft.  high  ;  the dUmtftcr of  thi-  trunk  it  W  in.,  mod  or  llw  I 
41ft.     In  D(>r»ct*hir«,  at  Mfllniry  Park,  th«rc  li  a  tree.  54)  yc^n  i^lanted.uid  28  ft,  bifll,  O 
1  ft.  1  in.  indiaini'ter,  and  the  liearltZT^ft.     hi  frkuneneUhire,  at  Iiknton  Hoiue,  ttlvrc  im  m 
ymr*  planted,  which  u  10  tX  hiuh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  he«d  iI5ft.   la 
at  BowckkI,  a  freeping  «h,  :i5  year*  ptoiited,  it  iiti  ft  high,  with  the  diameter  of  Che  ' 
H«rtrDt4»hir«,  at  (.he^huut.  a  tree  22  ft  high  haj  j  head  iHft  in  diameicr.     to 
Chaltworth,  there  i«  a  weeping  ajih  of  lar^euze^which  the  Uukeof  Deroathire  *■  ^'*  ""^ 
the  nursery  of  Mc«irs.  Wilson,  near  Derby.     Tlic  tret\  arcording  to  the  newapanem,  «■• 
old  when  it  wiu  removed,  and,  incrluding  the  enrth  ntmnt  itJ  root*  wdghol  nearljr  8  tamo.  {Si 
Mag.,  vol.  X.  p.  J8<i.)     In  treland,  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  there  are  servral  food 
tM»t  of  which  seeini  to  be  in  the  Gla»nevln  Botanic  Garden,  which,  after  bring  ;S5  j 
35  ft.  high,  with  a  bead  13  It.  in  diameter. 

Cmniiurcial  Statuticjt.  Plants,  in  the neighboorhooti  of  Lootlon,  are,  2 years* 
ficeciUngs,  3*.  per   1000:    transplanted  plunts,  t  it.  or  nmrc  io    height,   )< 
per  1000;  2  ft.  high, '20*. ;  and  3  ft,  high,  40*. :  and  the  varieties  are,  tn 
from  Ijt.  Qd.  to  'ii.  fiti.  each.     At  Bollwyllcr,  the  varieties  of  the  curotnoti  a^ 
arc  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  and  5  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York  they  ftre< 
cents  each.  ~ 

5  2.  F,  (e.)  uETEBOrnv'LLA  fa/il.    The  various-leaved  Ash. 

Idgm^fieathn,    Vahl  Enum  ,  1.  a  51  i  Don't  Mill.,  ^^H.  . 

Svmm^met.    f\  •imnliciftha  mitd.  Sf.,  i.  p.  UifiB.,  Lo^d,  Cot.,  ed.  1S36,  BrrK    TTammt  .  n,  19tl 

L  3.  r.  3.,   SmM  Eng.  »>t.,  L  2i7i>.  i  P.  monophf  Ha  D^tf.  Arb,,  L  p.  lUli.  ;  F,  almplicinjlta  fjm^  d 

F.  exc^Uior  fi  diveniftMia  AU.  ;  F.  eKct-Uior  var.  i  Lam.  Dict.^  £  p.  a54t.  i  F,  ULCoia  i^r  fi  ^ 

ph^lla  Dec.  .F.  integriRMia  and  diveraifblia  Nort. 
Engratiingt,     Berl.  Bautn.,  p.  1^1.  t  3.  f.  3.  ;  Eng.  Hot.,  t.  S47d  ;  our^.  1U50. ,  Altd   Ulc  piMc  Ofl 

tree  in  our  loit  Volume, 

Duthutive  Char,^  Sfc,   Leaves  simple  or  trifoliate,  dentately  serrated. 

oblong-lanceolute,  1  in.  lon^,  obtuse  and  emarginate  at  the  aper*      Lean 

usually  «Jtnplc,  but  sotnetiiiiea 
with  3  or  5  leaflets,  3 — 4  in. 
long,  ovate,  siibcordute,  or  acu- 
niinale  at  the  base  and  apex. 
Branches  dotted.  Buds  bluck. 
Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  F.  ex- 
e<?laior.  (Don's  jlfr//.,  iv,  p.5+.) 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high, 
/lowering  in  April  and  May.  it 
is  a  native  of  Europe;  in  Eng- 
latidi^in  woods.     There  is  u  tree 


i*<«, 


1050 


of  thi.s  variety  at  Syon,  til  ft. 
high  ;  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  34  ft.  high ;  and  one 
in  Higgins's  Nursery,  Tip perary, 
which,  "25  years  planted,  is  40  ft. 
hi^h.  8ome  botanists  consider 
this  kind  of  ash  as  a  s[iecies;  but 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander  states  

that  Mr.  M*Nab,  of  the  Ivdinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  sowed  seeds  produced 
by  the  nvc  in  that  gartlcn,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  pfatiteiJ  hf 
Sutherland,  and  found  that  the  plants  had  pinnated  leaves  ;  imd  Mr.  Sin- 
ning, garden  inspectur  of  PoppilKtiorf,  near  Bonn,  sowed  seeds  of  thd 
common  ash,  which  be  gathered  in  a  distant  forest,  many  of  which  cams 
uji  with  simple  leaves.  Nearly  1000  of  these  plants  were  transplanicxl  and 
left  to  become  trees;  when  tliey  were  about  b ft.  high,  above  20  of  th 
were  observed  to  have  simple  leaves,  and  almost  as  many  to  hav, 
leaflets  J  though  occusionally  they  showed  a  greater  number.  (,; 
Gt/ricti  ZfMuiigy  vol.  iii.  p.  U.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  ntirnbcr 
ditferent  niuncs  which  have  bcto  applied  to  this  variety  of  ash,  by  lUffcrcnt 
botanists;  and  instructive  to  remark  that  the  majority  of  thctit  )iavt' 
sidcred  it  a  distinct  species.  When  such  a  very  obviously  ilistinrt  varictf 
us  this  has  received  ti-oni  botanists  so  many  name*,  what 
expect  in  the  case  of  obscure  varieties  ? 


may  wc  not 
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F.  (f.)  h.  2  variegtka  (fig,  lQ5\,),tJtr  varirgatcd  mrtota-iettvcd  Ash^ 
discovered,  in  1830,  in 
the  grounds  of  €»(>t(un 
Moore    of   Eglantine, 

ncai-   Hillsborough,   in  "ISltdl^lHL  ^  lOl&l 

the  county  of  Down, 
in  Ireland .  The  varie- 
gation ajipcarcd  in  nutii- 
mer,  on  the  point  of  one 
of  the  shoots  of  a  tree 
of  13  years*  growth  ; 
and  C^tain  Moore 
marked  it,  and  had  the 
portion  of  shoot  which 
showed  the  variegated ' 
lenvea  taken  otT,  and 
^ttfted  the  following 
Bpnof.  The  parent 
tree  ntu*  never  since 
shown  the  sllgliiest 
tendency  to  vurie^nn- 
tion,  but  the  graftetl 

plantii  continue  true.  The  habit  of  this  kind  of  ash,  we  are  informed, 
Vi  much  more  that  of  a  shrub  than  of  a  tree;  and  a  number  of 
plants  of  it  have  been  propagated  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  (.)glc  s  (rrove 
Nursery,  who  sells  them  at  one  guinea  each.  It  is  also  in  the  Toot* 
ing  Kursery.  The  circumstance  of  the  parent  plant  having  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  varic^tiona  since  lb30,  while  all  tlic  iicions 
taken  from  the  ^'ariegated  shoot  have  continued  variegated,  shows 
the  great  iaiportonce  of  taking  advantage  of  every  sport,  or  deviation 
from  the  usual  form  in  trees,  when  the  object  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  varieties* 

f  3.  F.  (8.)  AJiOUsTiPO'LiA  Bttuh.     The  narrowJeaved  Ash. 

.  HkL,  1.  p(.  «.  p.  177.  i  V&hl  Euuni.,  L  p.  SS.  ^  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  |i.  1100.  i  Don'* 
F.  aUciniUa  Hort. 

Spec.  CA/»r.,4^r.  LeaHcta  sessile,  Ivrueolatc,  remotely  denticulated,  hi  3 — * 
pairM,  from  I )  in.  to  2  in.  long,  lanceolate.  Samaras  entire  at  the  apex  and 
anite,  oliluse  at  the  b»*c.  Branchlci*  green,  dotted  with  wlute.  iJuds 
brown,  I*cduncles  below  the  leaves,  solitary,  2  uu  long.  Flowent  naked. 
(Dotit  MM,t  adapted,  iv.  p,  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Spain,  flowering  in 
Mnv.  It  i.s  said  by  some  to  be  nearly  related  to  O'nius  europjc^a;  but  by 
VtthI  to  F,  excel-iior.  Tliero  \h  a  plant  In  the  Horticultural  Society^ 
Oarden,  which,  in  1h3o,  w:i»  13 ft.  high,  after  bcin|5  10  > curs  itlanted  ;  mid 
from  cxiunlniug  which  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  this  variety  DclongH  to  F* 
exccUior. 

OihtT  Sorts  of  the  coynrnrm  Enrnfyrnn  Ath,   treated  by  botanistd  as  spcdcii, 
;ht  ha?e  bern  added  to  the  atx)vc,  but  it  \>,  ilifficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 

HVere  it  not  for  the  re»jK<  t     '     '       ■  think  it  <•       '       "  '^     opiniofu 


L©f  what  are  considerctl  cm 
[jtiudi  til  ttiis,  and  the  follu 


ithoriiics, 
aun.  OS  vuTJc; 


.  d  aU  dM 


B.  LcajUi*  imaU»  rmtntth  or  ahmmf;  a/nwr,     N*tttvcs  o/tAe  South  of  Ewrofe^ 
the  Kttrth  of  Afrits  t  or  the  Wral  of  A**a, 

¥  4.  F.  (k.)  I'ARvtFu'LiA  H'Uid.    The  4mall4cftvod  Ash. 


WUM.  •i|> .  1. 
WUhLBcrtn 


1101.  i  Tcfxire  Syil,  ^  IK  No  &  ■,  Dun*  tlill.,  4.  iv  £4. 
as.,  |h  15^  L  £  t  V.  iour  /i|.  Illfi& «  anil  lb«  fimta  In  Vol  VIL 
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^5ptfc.  CAor,,  ^c.  Leaflets  5 — 7  pairs.  BessHe,  rotrndisli 
ovate  ai>ti  oblong,  ftttcnuated  at  the  btrne ;  qiiiic  entire 
at  the  base,  but  shurnly  serrated  «t  the  a\)ex,  mu- 
cronnte.  Flowers  naked-  Branches  purplish,  tri- 
gonal at  the  top.  {Don't  MUi.,  iv.  p.i»4.)  A  tree, 
from  30  ft.  to  40  ft,  hiich,  a  nutivc  of  the  L^*int, 
Introtluccd  in  1822,  ana  flowerinc  in  April  aiid  May« 
In  the  environs  of  London,  at  iiam  liou^e,  there  m 
B  tree  54  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  ?  ft.  ^ 
Gin.,  and  of  the  head  4^ » ft.  lu  the  HorticuUurtl 
Society's  Warden,  and  in  die  aiboretuin  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  there  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree  { 
BOfnc  of  tlicm  having  leaflets  almost  fis,  long  as  tho^e 
of  the  coinmoQ  ash.  In  other  places,  and  particu^ 
larly  in  the  nurserv  lines  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  s,  there 
are  plants,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  have  roundish 
leaflets,  and  others  long  ones  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  ^  P'  ^^^'^  losjg 
tor  us  to  doubt  that  thb  kind  is  only  a  variety  of  F.  excelsior. 

t  5,  F.  (e,  p.)  arge^'mtba  Lois.    The  ailvery-Zeotici/  Ash, 
Idmt^aikm,    Lott.  PI,  nail..  077.  t  Don's  MUU,  i.  p.  64^ 

Spvc,  Chur.^  ^c.    Leaves  with  usually  3  pairs  of  rather  coriaceoas,  clli 
ovute,   shonly  cuspidate,  bluntly  toothed  leaHets,  on   short 
t«enves  silvery  grey.    (Daw'j  AfUL,  iv,  p.  64,)     A  tree,  a  native  of  O 
in  the  fitisures  of  rocks.     Introduced  in  1835,  and  flowering  in   April 
Mhv.     There  are   plants   in   the  arboretum   of  Messrs,  Loddiges.     This 
variety  must  not  be  confounded  with  F,  e.  fdlris  arcoiilris.  which  is  mertily 
a  variegatioD  of  the  conmion  ash  (F»  excelsior). 

1  6.  F.  (b.  p.)  oxyca'rpa  Wdtd.    The  sliarp^irmted  Aj*h, 

/dMfiMMM.     Willd,  Sa,  4.  p.  1  tOO.  i  Dcn*i  MUL,  4.  |k  SS. 
S^Tumymtt,     F.  okyphf  Ua  Bie^.FL  Tam:,  S.  p.  4SU. ;  J^.  (ytniM 

Paii.  tltn.  Taw. 
Emgranimg.    Out  ji^^.  10S31 

Spec,  Char^j  t^c.  Leaflets  2 — 3  pairs,  almost  »e»- 
sile,  lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Flowers  naked.  Samara  lanceolate,  attenuated 
at  iKitli  ends,  mucronate.  Brunchlets  green,  with 
white  dots.  Buds  brown.  {Don't  MUL,  iv. 
p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Caucasus.  Intro- 
duced  in  1815,  and  flowering  in  May.  There 
arc  plants  of  this  very  di»tinct  kind  of  ash  in 
the  ^deu  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  «mall-leaved  ash,  this  ap> 
pears  to  us  lo  be  the  most  beautiful,  except, 
however,  the  pendulous  variety  of  F.  /endaci- 

foUa,     The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  <^-^^  "^      1<X53 

and  are  produced  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

S  7.  F,  («.)  pa'llida  Bote.     The  [^Xe-barked  Ash. 

MmtykmHon.    Btmc  ex  Spretig.  Syit.  1.  p.  96. ;  Don't  Mill,  »  ii.  5A. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  with  .3  pairs  of  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  ovatoloo- 
ceohite^  toothed  leaflets.  Branches  jellow.  {Dtm't  MU/.^  »idaptod.)  tu 
Don's  MiJ/vr  this  kind  ia  stated  to  be  a  native  of  North  America  *  but  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Gunlen,  and  in  the  iu-borcttitra  t,f  'm.  ssr». 
I^wldiijes,  the  plants  to  which  this  name  is  uiRxed  obvii>  p^ 

excelsior.     The  specimen  in  the  Horticidtural  Society 'b  '^ 

1634  (having  been  10  years  planted),  10  ft.  high. 
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5  8.  F.  XVNTisciFoYiA  Dctf.    The  Lentiscus-learcU  Ash. 


1101. 


MiU.,  4  p.54.i  K  Fwrrimila  tflw. 


» 


L 


tOeiaifieiitim.    T>tt.  Cat  Horu  Pnr.^fv  5£  ;  Wllld.  Sp..  n.  iioi 
ilj/tnomtfrnet.     V.  /•■vutrUciTMl*  VcM  Knmm,^  1.  p.  5v^   hon't 

lM£t,t «.  pi  5*0.  ;  F.  alopp^oiU  ««*.  W^  I8i  f.  4, 
£yrdMf«i^«-     Pluk.    P^^L,  Ibsi.  t  4. }   our  ;^,  1064. ;    tnd  t]ir  plalr  or  thU  inecie*  in  our  Uiit 

Volume 

r-A<ir.,  (^f.  Le;iiiets  petiolute*  oblong  and  lanceolate, 
•hRTply  fierrated,  the  sermtures  niucromite ;  4 — 5  paira  ac- 
cording to  Vahl ;  6 — 7  pairs  according  to  Willd. ;  ^  in.  long, 
Lcrminal  one  smaller  than  the  lateral  ones.  Branches  dorkl 
puqile.  Buds  brown.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  narrow, 
^Tiuitmlly  widening  to  the  apex,  and  retuse  there.  (Don^s  Alili^ 
adapted.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  country  near  .\leppo.  In- 
troduced in  1710,  titid  flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  largest 
specimen  near  London  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  is  up- 
wards of  50ft.  high;  and  there  is  one  at  Syon  1 9 ft.  high.lO.>+^ 
Tlicre  is  also  a  tree  at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  43  years 
planted,  and  35ft.  high;  and  ow^  at  Wext  Dean,  in  Sussex, 
10  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high.  In  France,  a  tree  in  the  park  at  Clair- 
vauJt^  44  years  planted,  is  29  h.  high.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
comnionly  propagated  by  grafting;  but  seeds  which  ore  received  from  the 
north  of  France  come  true  to  their  kind. 

Varirty. 

IS  F.  L  2  pctiduln  has  slender  pendulous  branches,  and  forms  a  very  ele- 
gant tree.  It  W!is  introduced  in  1833  from  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries  ; 
ami  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (iarden,  and 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs.  This  is  a  rapid-growing  and 
roost  beautiful  tree,  which,  when  better  known,  will  become  very 
popular. 

C    Ltavci  and  LeafieU  large,  glatirotu  and  doumy  beneath.    Naiwei  exdurivety 
of  North  Amcriea, 

From  carefully  observing  all  the  alleged  ftpectes  of  American  ash  in  the  Horti* 
cultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  are 
convinced  they  are  all  variations  of  one  and  the  saine  species.  The  roost  distinct 
of  these,  as  far  as  respects  the  leaves,  appears  to  be  F.  a.  pubescens  ;  and  aa 
far  as  respects  the  shoots,  F.  a.  qnadrangulata :  but  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that,  as  tne  plants  referred  to  aa  having  been  examined  are  all  of  small  size, 
and  some  of  them  iniserable  specimens,  thore  may  be  some  of  the  varieties 
much  more  distinct  than  we  are  aware  of.  At  the  same  lime  we  hold  it  as 
a  principle,  that  a  diftercnce,to  be  specific,  rau.st  be  recognisable  in  the  exterior 
appciu^nce  of  the  plant,  in  every  stage  of  its  age  and  growth,  and  at  every 
8eajM>n  of  the  year.  Seeds  of  sevend  sorts  of  American  ash  are  annually 
imported  from  America  by  Mr.  CharlwoocI,  and  perhaps  by  other  Loudon 
seedsmen,  and  sold  at  4^.  u  quart ;  but^  as  these  seeds  are  genendly  purchasefi 
by  private  gentlemen  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  by  the  London 
nurserymen,  who  can  produce  saleable  plants  at  a  much  cheaper  rale  by 
budding  or  grafting,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ohservmg  whether 
or  not  the  plants  are  true  to  the  specific  cfescriptions.  If  they  did  come 
tolerably  true,  we  should  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  less  inclined  to  consider 
them  varieties;  since  the  seeds  of  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  of  timber  trees,  and 
of  ornamental  shrubs  much  in  cultivation,  and  indeed  of  varieties  of  all  plants 
whatever,  always  come  up  more  or  less  true;  though  indivi<hiulN  among  seed- 
lings of  Kuch  varieties  may  be  found  wi<lely  varying  from  the  general  cliantcter 
of  the  variety,  and  hence  bo  many  new  vanclics  and  subvariclics.  Many 
thousand  sicciHings  of  what  Cobbett  culled  the  AuieHcan  ash  (doutitlcsH  F. 
americunn  IVtffd,)  were  purchiwed  from  Uim  by  his  ailmirers  in  iliJlerent  parts 
of  I'.ngland,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  possessors  of  such  of  the  plants  ni 
m-e  now  l>econie  trees  of  10  or  lii  years*  growth,  might  select  from  among 
them  many  varieties  very  distinct.     How  far  the  alleged  spceiea  may  difter 
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in  the  fonn  of  their  flower*  and  fruit,  we  have  had  no  opnortuujt  v  of  judging! 
having  only  heard  of  one  American  ash  which  has  ri(>en(  l;iind,^ 

never  h«*'ingscea  the  flowers  of  any  of  tlie  aorts.      ^"i  i  ^.  <-  >*li*f« 

»i»ccies  of  American  ash  to  be  but  vurietics,  they  will  nut  t>c  more  nuiiicfwi 
than  the  varieties  which  ore,  or  might  be,  dLstlni^utshed,  of  the  conicDa 
Huroprun  ash  ;  and  not  half  so  many  as  there  arc  o^'Qu^rcus  C*erris,  c^.  Tlei 
and  other  species  of  oak,  of  which  nobody  takes  any  notice,  because 
cannot  be  rradily  propagated  by  grafting. 

SofU  ^  American  Ath^  of  which  Sctdt  may  be procttred fir^m  the  h»tntion 
Mm,  marr  jmrtiruiarJjf  Mr.  Chm-tuHjod, 

V.amencnna  Willd,,  F»  acuminata  CharlwoatTt  Cat.,  ed,  1835.  2^i>.  l 
J!g.  1055. 

F.  (a.)  pithhcmt  Walt..  F.  pub^^scene  and  jP.  tomeott^  Ckarh'^^^'l"* 
ed.  I«3j.     No.  10.,  and /S;^.  1053.  in  p.  1^34. 

F.  {a.)  f^mhunJlJin  Vohl.     No.  1 1.,  undjig.  1057.  in  p.  1:?35. 

F-  \n.)']ugtand folia  Lain.     No.  13.,  and^,  1062.  in  p.  1237. 

P.  (a. ^roro/iffMna  Liiin.     No.  1+,,  in.  p.  1237. 

F.  (a,)  tpipiera  Michx.   No.  15.,  in  p.  1 237. 

If  9.  F.  america'^na  Willd.     The  American  Asih. 

idemliAcftfitm      WklUt.  H|i,  4  p.  mri.  ;  Michi.  K.  hmn,  SjrL,  H.  p.  50.  i  tiodd,  C«L,  •«.  ICff, 
J^MKMyiwri.     F.  AcurutnAlm   Lam.    Diet,  2.  pL  S4i.,    lh)»'t  ittU^t  ^  p.  5(x.  Purtk  M,  Ammr,  9t 

b  ».  :  F.  Ai*ccAtiT  UnhL  ;  while  A*h,  grwo  \th,  Amur 
SMfTfiPimii.    Uichx.  U.  AoMrr.  S7I ,  3L  L  1 18.  i  <mtjlg.  10B&. ;  aJid  the  plate  oi  ihkt 

Volume;. 

Spec.  Chrtr.^  iSrc     Leaflets  7,  petiolate,  oblonc,  ticuminatc!,  ablniiig  aborc» 
entire,  glaucous  beneath.    Flowers  calyculute.  {Don't  MilL,  ada^UKi.)' 
tree,  tt  native  of  North  Antertcu,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  iq  woodb* 
troduced  in  1723,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Varitty. 

t  F.  a.  2  latiftylm  hns  broader  leaves  than  the  species.    The  plant  of  i 
variety  in  the  Horticultural   Society's  Garden  wa»,  in  1^35. 
being  10  years  planted,  1 1  ft.  high. 

2}e*criptvnu  Gt'oirraplii/,  ^c.  In 
Bilchaux'tj  XtirtA  AiiU'rUan  Syha,  F, 
amcncana  is  &aid  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  among  the  American 
kindft  of  ash  fur  the  qualities  of  its 
woml;  and  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  growtli,  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage.  It  rises  with  a 
fitraignt  clean  trunk,  often  undivided 
to  the  height  of  more  than  40  11,  The 
teaveji  are  I^in.  or  1 4  in.  lojig;  the 
leaflets  3  in.  or  4>in.  long;  and  they 
are  borne  on  short  petiolulcs.  Early 
in  spring,  the  leaflets  are  covered  with 
a  light  ilowti,  which  gradually  disa{>* 
pears,  till,  at  the  approach  of  summer, 
they  are  perfectly  sjnooth,  of  a  light 
green  colour  above,  and  whitish  be* 
ncath.  This  ditferenee  in  the  colour 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaflets  is  |)ecu- 
liar  to  this  species ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  named  F.  discolor.  It  in  called 
the  white  ash  from  the  colour  of  ita 
bark,  by  which  it  h  easily  distinguished, 
in  America,  from  the  other  sorts  indi- 

gcnouH  there.      In   Britain,  all  sorts  of  American  ash  are  readilv  knt 
from   FrAxinus  excelsior,  by  their  tighter  bark,  and  by  tlie  paler 'gr«cn 
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their  Icavcm.  The  apecica  or  variety  under  consideration  is  abundant  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada;  and,  as  a  cold  cliximtc  is  more  congeniul  to  it  than  a 
warm  one,  it  IN  found  in  greater  numtn-rs  north  of  the  Hudson  River  than 
south  of  it.  f  ts  favourite  situations  are  the  hatik^  of  rivers  and  the  e<lges  or 
Bccli*'itie8  of  swamps,  where  it  attains  the  height  o(  HO  ft.,  with  a  trunk  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  "the  upper  part  o(  New  lluiupshire,  it  is  aJwavs  aecom- 
panied  by  tfie  white  elm  (  f'hnus  uiontiinu),  yellow  lurch  (i^etula  luteu), 
white  maple  (/IVer  eriocurpum),  hemlock  spruce  (/rhics  canadensis),  and 
black  spruce  (--/'bies  nigra) ;  and  in  New  Jersey  it  m  mingled  with  the  red 
Dsaple  (yi^cer  rubruni)»  bhell-bark  hickory  (Carya  ulba),  and  huttou'Wood 
( /4&tanu8  occidentalis).  In  lor^e  trees,  the  heart-wood  is  reddi&h,  and  th«» 
sap-wood  is  white.  It  is  used,  m  America,  for  all  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  wood  of  the  ash  is  applied  in  Europe;  and  for  other  usea  peculiar 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  country.  The  wood  is  ex|X)rted  to  Europe, 
and  especially  to  England,  in  planku.  About  tlie  year  iH'Jti,  when  Cobbett 
beciuiie  a  nuriieryTnan,  and  utrongly  recommended  several  kiridt»  of  American 
trees,  several  plantations  were  formed,  in  ditferent  parts  ot  England,  of  the 
white  a«h  ;  but  a  sufficient  lime  has  not  ^et  elapsed  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  tree  as  compared  with  the  common  Luropciui  ash.  The  American  ^orta 
of  ash,  it  is  observed  by  Descemet,  writing  at  Odessa,  have  the  great  advan- 
tBige  of  prospering  in  soils  where  the  European  ash  will  languish.  They  ore 
not,  be  says,  like  F.  eicc^lsior,  subject  to  lose  their  leaves  by  die  ravages 
of  the  insect  Cl&ntharis  vesicatoria  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  may, 
conset^uently,  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses.  They 
resist  the  burning  heats  of  summer  much  lietter  than  the  European  Obh 
tree,  and  mmntain  a  deep  green  foliage  during  the  hottest  weather,  when 
that  of  the  common  ash  becomes  pale,  and  very  frequently  withers  ond  drops  ; 
in  short,  the  American  ash  trees,  he  adds,  deserve  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated in  forests,  in  lineii  for  bordering  road»,  and  in  small  gruup<«  in  parks  and 
nleasure^ounds,  {Tableau  Hitlorufue,  &c.,  p.  39.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  young  trees  are  generally  more  or  leas  iiyured  by  the  spring  fronts; 
■evcrthek'ss,  in  Surrey,  at  8t.  Ann's  Hill,  there  is  a  tree,  36  years  planted, 
which  is  33  ft.  high ;  and  in  Bedfordshire,  at  Southhill,one,  ^S  years  planted, 
which  is  14fl.high.  In  France,  at  Clair^auit,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is 
3<>  ft-  high.  The  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
were,  in  1835,  from  10  ft.  to  15  rt,  high,  alter  being  10  years  planted.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U.  6d.  each,  aitd  of  seecb^i.  per  quart ;  at 
BoUwyllcr,  plants  are  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

?  10.  F.(a.}  pobe'scess  IVaJi.    The  downy  Ash. 

tOnMtaikm.    WaIL  ¥\  C«r..  p^  SM. :  Villi  EousL,  |Il  5t ;  X^tih  \t\  \vav.  Sopt,  I  p.  %\    Wlfld 

S&.  i  |L  IICK). ;  Don'*  Mill.  «  |v  M. 
Stmofwttt.    P.  nlfTM  Dv  Hvi  ftarU,  vd.  S..  vol.  t  |k  SUS. ;  F.  JtimmMm  UttJks,  K  Jtmr,  %L,  % 

pi  (Bd  ;  rtd  Ath,  tiUcfc  AUi.  An^r. 
Sitgrattngt.    MIcKk.  N.  Amcr.  Sft .  3.  t  tig.  i  »u<)  otir  fig   UOtL 

Sjtrc,  Chof.^  ^c.  Leaflets  3 — I  rmirs,  petiolatc,  ellirnic-ovatc,  serrated,  downy 
or  tomcntose  beneath,  as  well  us  the  petioles  ant!  bmnchen,  Fkiwcrn  caly- 
culste.  Racemes  rather  compound.  Calyx  compnnulate.  Sainufii  narrow- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  a  bhort  raucro  ut  the  aoex,  2  in.  long.  Statnens 
8—3 — 4.  ^/Xm'j  MilLy  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  30  ft.  hi|h ;  introduced  in  1811, 
■nd  flowering  in  May.  Tht>u;;h  Michaux  has  described  the  leiifl«le  ss  den- 
ticulated, yet  in  his  Agure,  of  which  ^.  1056.  is  ft  reduced  copy»  they  are 
Erfectly  entire,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  living  plants  at 
essm.  Loddiges, 

T  F.  (a.)  p.  ilmtgifiHa  WM.  Sp..  iv  p.  If03».  Pursh  Fl.  Aroer.  Sept.,  1. 

(I.  9.,  Lodd.  C'l/..  rJ.  183i>;   F.  pennsyMnicn  Afartk.;  hds  the 
eiflets  ovat  '<\  :ittcniintcd,  ^omcwhut  serrated. 

T  F.  (a.>p.  3  Ifii  M.,  Tursh  R  Amcr.  Sept.,   1.  p.  0„  hss  th« 

lenffets  ovale,  UoAd. 
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2  F.  (a.)  p.  4f  sn/tpubctccTts    Pen.  Encb.,  ii.  p.  C05.,    Piirsh    FL    Ainer, 
Sept.  ].,[).  9.;  ?  F.  subvillosa  Boic;  has  thelcaHets  petiolate,  elliptic* 
oblong,   acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath; 
petioles  glabrou;;. 

Detcripfion^  iSrc.  Acconliiig  to  Michaux, 
this  tree  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  height 
of  GO  ft.,  with  a  trunk  \5m.  or  18  in.  in 
diameter.  The  length  of  the  annual  shoots, 
and  fhc  spaces  betweein  the  buds,  are  one 
half  those  of  F.  nmcriciinu ;  and  the  tree  is  of 
smaller  size,  and  slower  *;rowth.  The  leaves 
are  from  1^  in.  to  15  in.  loni^,  downy  on  the 
under  surface ;  and  on  insulated  trees  this 
down  becomes  red  on  the  approach  of  au- 
tumn, both  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  that  ^ 
year;  whence,  probably,  the  name  of  re<i  asli 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
and  the  heart-wooil  of  a  brighter  red  than 
that  of  the  white  ash.  This  tree  is  most 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  where  it  prefers  swanips  and 
places  freouently  inundated,  or  Uable  to  be 
covered  with  water  by  copious  rains.  In 
these  situations,  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
shelt-bark  hickory  (riirya  alba),  bitter  nut  iq^jj 

hickory  (Carya  amara),  .swamp  white  oak 
(Qutrcus  Prinus  dfscolrjr),  red  maple  (./Vcr  rubrum),  sweet  giim  (Liqtu- 
rlfimbar  !St)Taclflua)»  and  tupelo  tree  (Nyssa  bicolor).  Iii  the  tJnitei} 
States,  the  wood  of  the  red  ash  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  thut  of  the 
white  ash;  compared  with  which,  it  is  somewhat  harder,  and  less  claslicj 
In  Britain,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  specixneii 
in  ihe  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  wajs,  in  1 834,  after  having  bceo  10 
years  planted,  19ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1*.  6rf. 
each,  and  of  "seeds  4*.  per  quart ;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  cach;'aod 
at  New  York,  50  cents. 

*  U.  F.  (a.)  ^AMBUCiFoYiA  Vahl.    The  Elder-leaved  Ash. 

JdentificaiiM.      Vahl   Enum.,  I.  p.  SI. ;  Willd.  Sn,  4  pi  Mm,  :  Mubl.  Him.  Act   Scrui.  li_.  t 

p.  393.  ;  Purah  FL  Athct.  Sept,  1.  p.  «.;  l>on'i  Mill..  4.  fi  54. ;  Udd.  CaL.  ed.  183R        "««^, 
SMKNiyimv.     F.  nigra  Manck ;  F.  crfipt  Hort.  i  the  black  A»t\,  Water  Atb,  Amur. 
Engrmingt.    Micht  N.  Amcr,  Syt,  J  t.  128. ;  anil  ctatjiga.  1057.  and  1058. 

Spec,  CAar.f  J^r.     Lciiflets  3  parrs,  3 — 4  in.  long,  acute  at  both  ends, 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrated,  having  the  axils  of  the  veins  villous  ' 
Young  branches  green,  beset  with   black   dots.     Buds   brown 
Flowers  like  those  of  the  common  ash.  (Don's  AHU.f  iv.  p,  54.) 
30  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America,  froax  Canada  to  Carolina. 
duced  in  1800,  and  llowcring  in  May. 
Variety. 

^  F.  (a.)  8.  2  critpa  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed,  1836,  has  the  leaves  ctjrled. 

are  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs,  Loddk^s. 
Michaux  mentions  another  sort  of  black  ash,  found  in  Kentuclv  • 
but  which,  he  says,  be  is  too  imperfectly  acquaintetl  with  to  lie  ab^4 
to  describe, 

Deuriptwit^  iSrc  The  black  ash»  Michaux  says,  grows  to  the  height  of  60  ft. 
or  70  ft.,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  draiiieter.  The  buds  are  of  a  deep  bine,  and  (ht 
young  shoots  :ire  sprinkled  with  dots  of  the  «ame  colour,  which  disimp 
the  season  adv-anccs.  The  leaves,  at  their  unfolding,  are  accoinpani. 
scales,  which  fall  after  two  or  three  weeks :  they  are  12  in.  or  15  in.  lonR 
fully  developed  ;  and  tlie  leaflets  are  sessile,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  stnooUi 
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the  upper  surface,  and  coateti  with  red 
down  on  tlie  miiin  ril>s  beneath.  When 
bruised,  they  emit  an  odour  like  that  of 
the  leave*  of  the  eUler.  The  samara.*)  re- 
semble those  of  the  blue  ash  {F.  quadran- 
gulhta),  and  are  neariy  as  broad  at  the 
base  as  at  the  snminit.  The  black  ash  ia 
easily  dutinguiahed  from 
the  white  ash  by  its  bark» 
which  is  of  a  duller  hue» 
less  deeply  furrowed, and 
htt&  the  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis apjjlied  in  brood 
fihcets.  The  tree  is 
found  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  and  in  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
in  great  id)undance,inthe 
threats.  It  is  generally 
'ftmnd  on  a  moist  soil,  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  red  maple  (/IVer 
Wibrum)^  the  yellow  birch  (/fetula  lutea),  the  black  upruce  {A^bic*  nigra), 
*rid  the  arbor  vitie  (TTnya  occidentalis).  In  the  middle  state*  of  the  Union^ 
this  tree  associates  with  the  ^fVer  riibnim  and  F.  pub^scens  (No.  10.  p.  1233.). 
ItM  timber  is  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  white  ash ;  compared  with 
which,  its  wood  is  tougher  and  more  elastic,  but  less  durable  when  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  dryness  and  moisture.  In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  pre> 
'ferred  to  the  white  ash  for  hoops ;  and,  as  the  wood  separates  readily  into  thin 
narrow  strips,  it  is  used  for  making  chair  bottoms,  and  com-riddlcs;  as  the 
common  asn  is  in  Britain,  and  more  pnrticulurly  in  Scotland.  The  black  ash 
ii  liable  to  be  disBgurcd  with  knobs  in  the  tnink,  which  are  sometimes  dc- 
^tached  to  make  bowls,  and  which,  when  polished,  exhibit  curious  undulations 
of  fibre.  This  sort,  like  most  of  the  other  kind«  of  ash,  is  also  very  prolific 
,in  potash.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurserieSj  are  It,  Gd,  each,  and  seeds  4f. 
pcf  quart, 

Y  12,  F.  (a,)  QtJADRANOULA^TA  Michs.     The  quadrangular-/jraHcA^«f  Ash. 

Uemfifictttion.    Michx.  FL  Bmr,  Amer.,  2.  p.  2M ,  jiml  N.  Anrwt  Syl .  1  p  '1  ;  W  illd  V.  ♦- 1^  HOi  ; 
Vahl  Etium .  I.  p.  Sa  j  Punb  Fl  Amer.  Hrpt,  I  in  ft.  ^  Iton*  MUI..  i  u  JGl 

fs.    y.  tcU^sbna  Cell  «x  Dmm.  Comrw.  j  F.  quadtMguUkrU  Lmtl  OM,.  M.  1«S1 1  bhlt  A«h, 

SmgraHmi[t.    Michs.  N.  Ancr.  »)ri»  1 1 1^1  j  and  our^».  1958,  lon). 

\Sp^*  C/iar,f  ^c.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  clHptic'Ianccolnte,  serrated,  downy 
beneath.  Samara  blunt  at  botii  ends.  Branches  qundrangtilor.  (/>on*f  AfUL, 
iv.  n.65.)  A  tree,  from  631^  to  70  ft.  high  ;  a  native  ot  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  It  was  introduced  in  18^3,  and  flowers  in  May. 
Vartehf. 
1  F.  (d.)  q,  2  furvosa  Lodd.  Cat«,  ed*  1BS6»  haa  the  leavea  with  ccraipicuoui 
nerves. 

fJIrc.    The  blue  ash,  in  the  United  Sutes,  Bftichaux  observes. 
Is  60  0.  or  70ft.  in  height,  and  18  in.  or  ii^in.  in  diameter, 
from  1^  in.  to  18  in.  long,  and  are  compose<l  of  2,  3,  or  +  pairs 
of  leatlcts,  with  au  odd  one.     The  Irn^Hs  urr  hirge,  Hnmoth,  oval-acijminate, 
[distinctly  toothed,  and  support'*!  I'v  >,lif»rt  pclioluTcs,     The  young  shootn  to 
/-hith  the  leaves  are  attaciied  .  linticd  by  +  opposite*  mend)mnes,  3 

i©r  4  linen  bfonil,  and  of  a  gn  <  nr,  extending;   through   their  wliolc 

'length.  This  chamcter  disappears  in  ihc  third  or  fourth  )  car,  leaving  <nily  the 
[traces  of  its  L-xi^itencc.  The  seeds  are  flat  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
iBml  tt  little  narrowed  towards  the  base."     The  blue  ash  i^  found  only  in 
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Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  aoutb> 

eni  part  of  Ohio,  where  the  cMmate 

is  inild,and  the  soil  fertile  in  an  cxcrene 

degree.    This  fertility  seems  to  ser?e 

as  a  substitute  for  that  degree  of  moMt' 

ure  which,  in   the   Atlantic 

states,  seems  Indi^ipeD sable  to 

the   ash.      Where   this    tret? 

abounds,   its   wood    is    usei) 

for  the  flooring  and  covering 

of  houses;  though  for  shingle-^ 

it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 

tulip  tree.    Plants  of  this  so  r 

are  in  the  Horticultural  8li 

ciety's  Garden,  and  in  Messr- 

Loddiges's    arboretum;    bi.  ' 

they  arc  of  no  great  height 

They  are  readily  di^tinguisTiei ! 

from  all  the  other  varietii 

of  American    ash,  as  far   n 

we  have  been  able  to  obser\f 

these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 

by  the  bark  oi  the  trunk,  which  cracks 

nod  separates  at  the  edges  into  thin 

plates,  much  in  the  same  wny  as  that 

of  the  nhite  American  oak  (^uercus  alba).     The  price  of  plants  is  8c  each, 

and  of  seeds  4jr.  per  (juart. 

J  13.  K  (a,)  JCGLANDtFO^fA  Lam.    The  Walnut-leaved  Ash. 

Mtniifieatttm^    Urn.  Diet,  £  p.  5i3. ;  WUld.  Sjx,  I.  p.  llOi.  j  Purih  FL  Amer.  Sept,  I.  p.  a  j  HaaU 

Min,  4  p,  5A  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1^ 
%iUMmNw«.    F.  rlridla  M^otr  A'.  Amtr.  %/..  &  pu  6$.  t  IflOL ;   F.  o6a«ok»r  JUuKL  -.   the  gnsm  Aib, 

Midk*.  i  weitom  black  Aih^  Purik. 
Smgrarimgt.    Mkhx.  N.  Amer  SyL»  3.  t  ISO. ;  muftgt.  iOei,  lOfCj  aod  Ihephrtr  In  our  Uat  VoIubm^ 

Spec.  Char.,  J^c,  Leaflets  2 — 4  pairs,  3  in.  long,  membranous,  glabrous,  hut 
not  shining,  canenccnt  beneath,  downy  in  the  axils  of  the  vdns,  ^aJkeJ. 
elliptic-lanceolute,  serrated,  glaucous  beneath.  Petioles  gUihrous.  Brancba 
glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds,  greyish  brown.  Flowers  calyculate. 
4-toothed.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Samara  linear.  ( i>unV  J/ii//., 
A  tree,  from  30  ft-  to  50ft-  high ;  a  native  from  Canada  to  North  Carolina^ 
found  in  shady  wet  woods,  and  chieily  ia  the  western  districts.  It  vas 
troduced  in  1724,  and  flower«  in  May. 

Varietj/. 

Y  F.  (a.)  j.  2  iubinteghrima  Vahl  Enum.,  i.  p.  50. ;  F.juglandifollo  H  ml 
serrata  WUU.*,  F.  caroliniana  Wangcnh.  Jsirr.,  p.  8l.ex  fVMi,^ 
Rot  Harbk.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  i.p.400,  e>t  Vahli    F.  Novae- A'ngli* 
F.  carolinikna  MtIL  Diet.,  Nos.  5,  6.  ? 
Deicriptiofiy  S^c.     The  green  ash  is  easily  recognised  by 

the  brilliant  colour  of  its  young  shoots;  and  by  its  leaves 

being  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.     From 

this  unifomiity,  which  is  rarely  observed  in  the  foliage  of 

trees.  Dr.  Mulilenburg  applied  the  specific  name  c6ncolor; 

and  Miehaux  gave  this  tree  the  popular  name  of  the  green 

ash.     The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  6  in.  to   15  iu.  with 

from  2  to  4  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  according 

to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  coolness  of  the  soil  In 

which  it  grows.     The  leaflets  are  petiokted,  and  distinctly 

denticulated.     The  seed^i  are  small ;  and  the  tree  does  not 

attain  a  great  size.     The  green  ash  is  more  common  in 

Pcnn&y Ivauia,  Maryland, and  Vir^'inia,  than  in  any  other  p»iJt  1 06 1 

of  the  United  Stales  ;  but  it  is  much  less  common  than  the  white  ash  and  black 
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ash.  In  America,  the  wood  » 
itpplicd  to  the  same  purpose*  as 
that  of  the  other  species ;  but  in 
France,  into  which  country  it 
wits  introduced  in  1775,  and  in 
England,  it  is  only  to  be  cond* 
dered  os  an  ornamental  tree. 
The  finest  specimens  of  it  that 
we  have  hc^rd  of  arc  in  the 
garden  of  Pope's  Villa  at  Twick- 
enham, but  beyond  the  found- 
ation of  the  wall  which  bounded 
what  was  Pope's  property,  whvre 
it  is  67  fl.  hig^h,  the  diumctcr  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head 
70  ft.  This  splwdid  tree,  which 
retains  its  leave*  till  Christjnns, 
Howers,bvit  never  produces  seed. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stack [lole 
Court,  where,  in  40  years,  it  has 
atuiined  the  height  of  CO  ft.,  it 
ripens  seeds,  from  which  many 
young  plants  have  been  raised, 
and  dLstributed  in  the  plantations. 
In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  in  30  years,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  35  ft. 
In  Scotland,  in  Fifeshirc,  at  Danihnstle  Park,  15 years  planted,  it  iw  If>ft. 
high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Ulajinevin  Botanic  Garden,  one,  35  yv&rs  plajtted,  is 
'M)  (t.  high;  and  in  Louth,  at  Orit'l  Temple,  there  is  one,  +5  years  planted, 
which  is  56  ft.  high.     Price  of  plants  and  ftccds  as  in  the  preceding  sort. 

1  H.  K  (a.)  CAROLlNlA'^fA  Laiw.     The  Carolina  Ash. 


UemiifieatifM,    Lmo.  Diet.,  i.  p.  5*3. :  Pttnb  FL  Aia«r.  Snit,  L  p.  a ;  ViJit  Bnuta ,  L  p.  SI.  i  WUtiL 
i».  L  p.  IKML  i  OoDt  Mltl.,li  p.  AS.  {  Lodd.  Cat..  «d.  iSflL 

F,  nuthiar  WaU.  FL  Car.,  p.  fiM. ;  F.  aerrMMUte  MtckM,fii.  Arb  ,  p.  S3,  i   F.  Uoohk 

Midia.  M.  Amm.  SjL.  S.  1 1S4. 
Spec.  Ckixr^f  ^c.     Leaflets  S — 3  pain,  oval,  petiotate,  serrated,  glabrous  and 
shining  above.     FJowers  calyculate.     Branches  glabrous,  and,  like  the  buiJs, 
browniish.      Racemes  loose,   l^in.  long,  often  twin   from  the  same  hud, 
Pedicels  numerous,  umbellate.      Calyx  small,  campanulatc.  (ilo«'j  3ft//., 
adapted.)     A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  50ft.  high  ;  a  native  from  Penns.ylvania  to 
Oirolino.     It  was  introduced  in  1783,  and  Howcrs  in  May  and  June. 
Dctt-ripiionf  Sfc.     This  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  readily  distinguished  by 
the  large  si2e  of  iti»  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  round,  but  acununatcd,  and  m;U 
,  doni  connLst  of  more  than  two  pairs,  with  an  odd  one.    The  &4unnnis  are  unlike 
lose  of  any  of  the  (^receding  ^orts;  bciui;  Hal.ovid,  and  oficn  almost  asbrondl 
they  arc  long.     The  tree  seldom  exceeds  30  ft.  in  height ;  and  it  flowers  and 
fr  '        *     I  iOft.  high.     In  spring,  the  lower  surface  of  the  leavea, 

u  .  are  covered  with  down,  which  diMafipvara  as  th«  sum- 

in. ,  .tiM.*4)<  <  >..  iMM  ^f)ecie^  is  limited  to  the  southern  states;  aboundiog 
chiefly  on  the  river  at  4  'ape  Fear,  in  Nurth  Carolina ;  and  upon  the  Ashley  and 
i:  Cooper,  in  South  (!urulina.  {Mufuc,)    In  America,  it  is  entirely  neglected 


1  15. 


tree;  and  in  ICurope, it  is  soldy  considcreJ  as  ornamcntul. 

F,  (*.)  EPi'PTBBA  J'aA/.     The  wing-topped-«red!rc/,  or  Imt-^vhwrd^ 
Aah. 

I.  p.  Sli  i  WMkL  Sp^,4  p.  lUH »  Don** 


"^IK.,  tpt  t  VkM  |£iiiiai, 

lAKL 
.'«    Fn^i,  I ,  p.  CCS. «.  igi  i  F. 


Cjvrrij.  I  [u<  [ 


'.  Char.,^c,     Leaflets  lanccobte-elliptic.  siibserrated,  opatpie,  and  downy 
boneatli  on  the  veins.     8^tratni  cttacatcd,  obtUMt  and  ctnargirutte  at  the 
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fipex^  and  terete  at  the  t>ottom.  Young  branches  green,  covered  with  wl 
ilota.  Bark  chinky.  Flo  went  caU'cuTate.  had&  brown.  (Lkm^t  ytlU.^ 
p.  55- >  A  tree,  30  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Cnnnda 
Corolinti.  Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  May.  There  nre  plunts 
this  sort  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arlioretum 
Messrs.  Loddigex.  A  tree  in  the  fonner  collection  Wrt^-  iji  in:;! 
high,  ailcr  being  10  years  planted. 

IP   16.  2^(a.)  platyca'rpa   Vahl.     The  broad-truitej  AsH. 

Idfnt^leatkm,    Vahl  Enum..  L  p.  49. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  I  p  a;  Don**  Mill  ,  t    p>.  5&.  & 

CftL,  c«L  IMJTv 
a^mmtfrne*,  f,  carotlnUtw  Cattab,  Car.,  t  80. ;  Iba  CaiDliivi  A«h,  Amer. 
tngrmvtm^B.    Michx.  N.  Amer.  ByL,  3.  llg.lSl  ;  Mid  wiijigt.  WU,  1064. 

Spef,  Chnr.,  Jf-c.  Leaflet:^  almost  scssile^rery  distinctly  serrated,  cDiptie^l 
late,  2  in.  long  and  1  in.  broad ;  having  the  larger  veins  villous  * 
iSmuura  elliptic<4anceolate, 
2  in.  lon^,  itcutc  at  botli 
ends.  (Dont  MiU.^  iv. 
p.  65.)  A  tree,  from  30  ft. 
to  60  ft.   high;  a  native  of 
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Virginia  and  Carolina.  In- 
troduced in  I7'2+,  and  flow- 
ering in  May.  The  tree  of 
this  8ort  in  the  arboretmn 
of  the  Horticultural  Society 
was,  in    1^34,    11  ft.   high, 

after  having  been  6  years  plaiited.    It  is  very  easily  known  from  all  the  { 
Auicrican  ashes,  by  the  leaves  dying  orti  in  the  autumn,  of  a  fine  pui 

It  17.  F.  (a.)  expa'nsa  WtUd,     The  ext>anded  Ash. 

lieHtiflealitm.    Wllhl.  BerL  Baumx..  (^  \9X ;  I>Do-t  Milt,  4.  p.  55  ;  Lodd.  C«L,  edit.  1S3& 
SynomffHU.     F.  rarolJnl4iui  Hort.  Wariitit. 

Spec^  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaflets  6  pairs,  3 in.  long,  ovate-oblong,  unequally  serratf 
acuminated,  glabrous,  but  not  shinbg,  petiolatc.  Branches  glnbrot 
Flowers  calycuhite.  Young  branches  green,  smooth.  Buds  brown,  (iJowl 
MUL^  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  North  Aiiicri<: 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  There  are  plants  of  Uiis  s< 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

5    18.  F.  (A.)Mt'xTA  Bote,     The  mixed  Ash. 

Jdtf^ificatitm.    lifwccK  Spre*if.  Sjr«t.»  1.  p.  tVl  s  Don**  Mill.,  ♦  p,  f&. 

Spec.  CAar.,  Ac.     I>eavc«  with  5  ptatrv  of  t<>HfleU^  xlBbrou*  cxti  both  aurritee*,  at>lor>g,  Almoal 

uatqiullv  toothed.  {.Dom'i  MiH.,  iv.  p  SH.)    A   treCi  Aiialitreof  Kodh  America,    Itttrodt 

iMt^f  via  dowcritif  in  May.    We  hare  not  teen  thit  tort, 

1  19.  F.  (a.)  pl'lvkrulk'nta  Bon:    The  powdery  Aah. 

fibm^fleati&ft.    Bimc  ex  Sprvag.  Sjrct.,  1.  p.  96.  i  Don'i  MUL,  4  p.  51 

Spec.  Chtr.,  tV-     t'CavM  with  i^  pain  of  leafleif,  tamentofte  bciieaU),  im  laac  fi«tw>lc«^  at»U 

DliiuatHl      Ccticile*  powilery    (hnnU  \titl ,  iv  p.  i5.)     A  tree,  a  aalire  of  North  Ai 

dtiL-ed  iij  ]S2i,  •nd  flowcriiig  in  May.     We  havcfiol  ccen  the  pliiil. 


CHAP.  LXXV. 
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t  20.  F,  (a.)  ruiiicu'nda  Bote.    The  reddhh^eii9cd  A«h* 

IdfHfi/katkm.    Bokj,  I  c. ;  Don'*  Mill,  4.  p.  56. 

S/Kc.  Vkiir..  ic.    U»vt!»  with  3  pair.  oT  coii»ceou«  leafleti,  rather  lofnoDtQie  tMnnth.  olikwic.  Acute, 
■  llltic  tuotlied,  »m  having  thr  velrns  ami  (wtioln  rcddiih  braealh.    Bud*  and!  brcnchlet*  ftvf- 

K»w*'#  .V#W..  IV.  J..  5fi.)     A  tjec.*  native  of  Sotlb  AnwrlnL    iDtroducvd  in  18*+,  and  RowerlAK  in 
ay.  We  have  iiu(  tecti  thi«  tort 

It  21.  F.  (a.)  uysQiPo'i.iK  Bote.     The  long-Icaveil  Ash. 

Idrnt^cation.    IkNu:,  Lc.  ;  Don 'a  Mill,  4^  |^  56. 


Y  82.  /v.  (a.)  vi'ridis  i?t^ic.    The  green  Ash. 

BoMT,  L  c. ;  I>aa'»  Mill.,  4^  pi  5&  ;  LodiL  Cat,  cd.  IKM. 

Spec,  Char.t^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  shining  above,  but  the  veins 
are  downy  beneath  ;  leaflets  oblong,  acute,  sharply  aiul  unequally  serrated* 
Branches  green.  {DutCt  AliJ/.^  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Airie- 
rica,  Introi!ucc<l  in  IH'i4,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  tree  of  this  sort,  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  183+,  13  ft.  high,  alter  being 
S  year3  planted. 

f  23.  F.  (a.)  cinb'rea  Bote,    The  grey  Ash, 

Utnt^fieaium,    Boac.  Lc. ;   Don't  Mill.  1  |x56. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  tBSi>. 

^Sjpw.  Char.f  tfc^  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  but  the  veins  arc 
rather  pilose  beneath ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  unequally  toothed.  Buds  linear, 
grey,  pilose.  (Don't  MtU.,  iv.p.  5t>.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowerine  in  May.  There  arc  plants  of  this  sort 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs. 

i  24.  F.  (a.)  a'lba  Bote.    The  white  Ash. 

UnHHmlkm.    Bo^^^Lc.;  Iten't  Mill.  4.  p.  56. 

$fma^mtn.    In  ih*  Horticuttural  Socii!ty<a  Oani«D  there  are,  w  mvre  laW'ljr,  F  autnUnUna  Altia, 

P.  amprlfina  ^tlia  var,  and  K  ani.'4lba  atTloii  ^  but,  whether  any  of  them  1*  afjrnoojnoc  of  tbr  F, 

il\iA  of  Boic.  we  are  unable  ta  determine. 


Spec.  Char  ,  t(f.     I.«arEi  with  .:!  pain  of  leaRrta,  hairv  beneath,  and  en  ''      r-    ■  ;;      LeaSeU  lan- 
reotate,  unequally  aiMl  %htktiAj  toothed,  aeuminated.     Brarirn«t  grey  ,  iv.   p^  -ji;  ]     A 

tree,  a  native  of  North  America.    Introduced  in  IKSitJ.  and  Aowrhtitt  Maj'      We  art> 

imM  awara  uf  any  lort  bcinf  in  Britith  ^ardena  under  thia  iiamv;  thi  v......  .,.„  t,i  Cobbett  u  our 

R  ametic^iu. 

5!  25.  F.  (a.)  Richa'rd/  Bobc.     Richard's  Ash. 

JieniifieaUam.    Boac,  L  c.  i  Don't  Mill.,  i.  p.  S&  ;  Lodd  Cat,  ed.  1&I& 

Spec.  Char,t  Jifc.  Leaves  with  3  pfurs  of  oblong,  acute,  toothed,  glabrous 
leaflets ;  but  the  veins  are  rather  pilose  bcnecth.  Bniuiches  cinereous,  pilo«e 
at  the  bfute.  (Dont  Mt/i.,  iv.  p.  50.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Anieriea, 
and  flowering  there  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1818.  There  ore 
plants  of  this  sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Mettsrs.  Loddiges, 

IE  86.  F.  (a.)  ova^ta  Bote.    The  ovate-/*?ai)eJ  Ash. 

Idnttflcittlm.    Hoac,  L  c. ;  Don'i  Mill,  i  ^  ra. ,  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  WS&. 

S/tet\  C/utr,^  ^c.  Leaves  pilose  beneath,  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  that  arc  ovate, 
acute,  ei|tmlly  toothed.  Buds  fulviuis.  (Don*s  <3/i7/.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree^u 
native  of  North  America,  and  flowering  there  in  April  and  May.  Introducetl 
ID  1812.    There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

J  27.  F.  (a.)  XI* til* A  Bote,    The  black  Ash. 

Idmt0€ittkm.    Boae.  L  e^  (  Doo**  Mill .  4.  p  M  j  Lod<L  Cat ,  ed.  IKXk 

Sprc.  C/ttir,^  Slrf\  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  which  arc  oblong, 
acuminated,  somewhat  sintmtely  tootheit.  Bnmchc.H  blackish.  (Don't  Alt//., 
iv.  n.  .W.)  .\  tree,  a  native  o\'  North  America,  and  Howeriny  there  in  April 
and  May.  Introtlnced  in  1825.  A  pl»nl  of  thti<  nort,  in  the  sirlMirctuin 
of  the  Horticultttral  Society,  was,  iu  1H34,  13  ft^  high,  after  being  Nycara 
planted. 
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1  «8.  F,  (h.)  Bixi'PTiCA  Bo9t,     The  €lliptic^(nv«/  Ash, 

DoK.  L  c  i  Don'i  Hill » I  p.  56. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1S9& 

2^,  Char^  Sfc*  Leaves  with  3  paira  of  leafletot  pilose  bencaefi,  oblonf, 
mucronatu,  a  little  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  Branches  brownish  blAck. 
(DoHM  Mili.t  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  nntive  of  North  AmcHca.  liitro- 
duced  in  1824-,  and  flowering  hi  April  and  May.  There  ore  plants  of  tfatt 
son  in  the  arboreturn  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 


29.  F.  (a.)  fu'sca  Bote. 

kHcLc;  Don'i  MUi,  4,  |K  56. 


The  brown-^fWHc^m  Ami. 


,  ,  Lct?«a  with  3  pain  of  ImfleUt  jUbroui 

ImA^U  oMflM,  mucitmat«,  uneqwilly  toothed.    Bnmchet  brown.  [Dcm 


a  native  of  S<orth  America.  Introduced  in  I82S,  and  flowering  ia  AprU  and  May. 
orthlt  tort  being  in  Dritith  gtjtdtxa. 


but  the  ▼eioa  vfBo 

^acrn 


t  30.  F.  (a.)  ru^a  Bote, 
tto^,  I  c ;  Dmi'i  mn .  4.  p.  asL 


The  nifouA-Aovm/  AmH, 


with  S  paUvof  IcaAaeiw  bewt  with  mfinn  hjtin  brneath, 


lodtio  ^'tl  aowcriof  In  Aped  and  Ma^i 

t  3L  F.  (a.)  panno'sa   Fcti/.^  J?mc. 

Vent  e«  Btm,  I  c  ;  Don'i  MUL.  «.  p.  56. 
The  ptote  of  ibif  ipeeic*  Ui  our  iMt  Voiume. 


but  wt  h«vc  not  Keq  the  tplaol 

The  clothlikc^<^m^  Aab. 


Sp&c,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  rillously  tomentoae  beneath, 
petiolttte,  orate,  quite  entire,  attenuateil  at  both  ends.  Buds  fulvooa. 
Petioles  glabrotis.  (Dun**  MUL,  iv,  p,56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina. 
Introduced  in  18^0,  and  flowering  in  Apnl  and  May.  There  arc  plants  of 
this  »ort  ill  the  collection  of  Me&srs.  Loddiges;  and  there  ts  a  tree,  at  Hum 
House  67  ft.  high,  the  diiuneter  of  the  trunk  is  if  fL  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
4«  ft.  A  portriiit  of  this  tree,  as  it  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  Ift35,  will 
l>e  found  in  our  last  Volume.  As  far  as  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  JaineH 
Loudon,  has  observed,  tliis  tree  has  never  flowerecL 

f  32,  F.  Bo'sc/r  G.  Don*    Bow's  Aah. 

fdmljlAliwt.    Oon'«  MUL.  4  p.  5& 

a^mciigtm.    F.  oAiu  Botf,  but  not  Willd. 

SpfC  dtfr..  ^    Leafe*  with  3  pain  of  ffUbroa*  leaflcti,  oblonf,  acumltiatc,  afid  taod^^dl    C^eHH* 

petiolei  winged  at  the  tMML    Badt  blaAbb.   Bntnchc*  diiereoiu.  Flowet*  aaftad.  ilkittm  Mm^ka. 

P  i&.)    A  t«*^  a  nattv*  of  Noitb  Am i  rica.  llowpiii><  jit  Mjy  and  JutHt  «-*^»^ 

•  33.  F.  (s.)  Ajlbmokiifo'lia  Poir,     The  Greek- ValeriaQ-leaved  Ash. 

Idetitificatkm.     Poir.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  ♦.  p.  (V\  ;  Doo'i  Mill.,  4  p.  .H. ;  Lodd.  CaL,  e«l  tfOA. 
Siraoi^nMs.    F.  oka*  D*tf.  Hart  Par.  <•(  Arb.,  1.  pi,  104  i   F.  nAna  iappeiMlicul^ta)  JVr#.  £t 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Leaflets  usually  4—5  pairs,  quite  glabrous,  shnrpiv  tool 
ovate,  nearly  sessile,  approximate,  6 — 7  lines  long,  and  3  lines  brnttd  icitte^ 
Petioles  u  little  winged ;  common  petioles  winged.  Branches  of  n  Hrid 
lead-eolour.  (DonU  Mill.,  iv.  p.  54.^  A  branched  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introducctl  in  18 T  2.  There 
plants  bearing  this  name  m  the  collection  of  the  MesKrs.  [  \gQg  ^nm, 

can  see  nothing  in  their  leaves  resembling  any  species  of  .'  i^ 

1  34.  F.  (a.)  TRi'pTKRA  NuU.    The  three-winged-/ru<^</  Ash. 

Ident^Hkatkm,    Nuu.  Gen.  Amer.,  «.  p.  £», ;  Don'a  MiU.,  4.  p.  fifi. 


tfHK,  dor.,  4<c.  LeAlIet*  otxjrate,  entire,  tomeiito««  beoeJih,  gfallque  at  tit*  Imhc^ 
■itipticobovate,  nuMtly  3.winigvd,  attenuated  at  tb«  baae,  t-aeeded.  Secd&^da 
iv.  p.  56.)     A  tree,  a  cuitive  of  South  Carolina,  in  onk  forekti,  not  jet  intmlucaiL 

2  35.  F,  chine'nsis  Roxl>.     The  China  A»l). 

rdtnfifleaikm.    Roih.  Ft  lod.,  1.  p^  ISa  i  Don'i  Mill,  i  ^  r^. 
Spte.   Char,,  ifc.      LeafleU    from    3  lo  7,   ianciolMr,    H>rrate<t. 


<JDm^\ 


I  glabrouiL  Lateral  lesflcta  oi , 
pcotroded  on  a  winged  petiole  ii; 
long  and  curved,  {Lkin't  MiU.,  iv.  f 
native  of  China;  and  lluweriug  in  Apctr. 


gruwiiiK  t 


PaihcU*  axillrtjT 


hava  not  baard  of  tint  n-vQim  \Kai^  t„  lki4*i». 
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J  36.  F,  ScMtUDiiA'if4  Schlecht.     Schiede**  A*h. 
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ftchlecdt.  e<  Oian.  In  UniwK,  ^p.1.,  Oonl  5tUL,  4  |i  fi& 

|ir«.  t'Anr  .  Ar     r.l.<liroii«.    ]^^4vc*  wlih  3  p«iri  or^eMltr,  (jmrvntatp,  hluntifth»  quite  enilli«  1 
or  iircn  in  front;  the  nIH  otiM   th*  lonKnt,  /iihI  atTcnuatctt  at  thrlNur; 

al  I  alrr  iHrunalii.     Cumuioo  pcUKilr  ch.iniirl«l.      Sanurn  nearly  linoif, 

wir  !   in  rronl,  rlUpac-otiluuK,  Dlitirai;  nt  (he  ii(n.n[,  rnfting  in  an  obliuii* 

littk-  puiat.    I  4h  X  dLciil>  j^twftod.    Sti|nnaf  t  (Uun't  Mm.,  Iv.   p.  AS,}     A  trte,  10  ft  to  litU 
blfh  J  •  tuUve  vt  Mexico^  in  trmrm  irltu«Ug««.     Mot  yet  intrtMluocd. 


Genus  VII. 


I 


m 


O'RNUS  Prr*.     This  Fi^werino  Ash,    Lm.  *^j/W,  Divntlria  Monog^'nia, 
or  Polyi*unuA  Dice  Via, 

Pen  Eneh.,  1.  p-R.;  Punh  fl.  Atocr.  Sept.,  1.  ^  &{    Nutt  Ocn.  Amer.,  I.  p.  (Li 
Syk  aat,p,Jl«.:  Don*  MilL,  4  p.5li' 
mxiWM  ««».  or  th»  otdif  author*  j  le  rrftn«  k  Flcun,  ^. ;  4le  btiiheode  Etciic,  Orr,  i 

> }  OrdM  meha,  Cr«¥«, 

ea«r«t,  the  Un^^k  word  for  •  iiioant«lii. 

Gen.  C%ar.,  ^r.  Flotocrt  hermaphrodite,  or  of  diitrnct  sexes.  CaijfT  4- 
pftited  or  4-loothed.  CoroUa  4-parti?tl ;  segments  |ong»  Ugulute,  Siamftu 
ytnlh  \on^  fibunents.  Stigwa  eniarginate.  Samara  t-cencd,  1 -seeded, 
winged.  (Don's  Ail//.,  iv.  p.  66.)— Tre«,  nativeM  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia  ;  with  impari<pinnaee  leaves,  and  termiQal  or  axilUirv  ponieles  of 
Howers,  distin^juished  from  thone  (A^  the  common  ash,  by  having  corolhis. 
Culture  and  price  as  in  the  Aincricao  species  of  Friiinub. 

S   I.  O.  EVtLOP^A  Peri.     The  European  Flowering,  or  Afnnna,  A«h. 

Don'i  Mill.,  4.  p  Jkl 

Gr^c.   1.  t  4^    Attil    ft.,  I    I.,  /..MM. 

.-/  ^v,^    ,1AJ  /i,./.  :  {.54,  LaM  r#il,» 


m, 


P«n.  Etoeh..  I  p.  9. ;  J^v  Trat,  «d.  ^  1. 1. ; 
IHKlniM  (fmut   Li»    Sp.,  ij\0,  Smfth  Ft. 
lOL  C  £.,  Wooda,  Mtd.  But .  1.  J>.  104  .  Chunb 
F,  O'mua,  and  F.  paotciiUU  Siitt,  Ih 
Ma  VtSti.  i  F.  botrytJMet  Mor.  Praitud.,  'iBB. ;  /^ 
n  Omc.  t  t.  4  :    il<lL  Fir.  t  1. ; 
L  i  Ckuidk  ct  Stev.  Med.  Bo*..  S.  L  1.^. .  N.  L> 

ia«MrlMtVi 


'TJSfTi 


lUtu..  L  Hi. 


r.  M«l  Hot,  K 
£11(1  the  pUt««  pf  tJvt« 


rotimdifblta  and  O.  ■toeririna.  dnorfb«d  be4o««t  imcIMl  ar*.  wkthuutdttuM; 
of  O.  eunfv'a  i  and  Iherr  it  aiicrtber  VartHy,  IlilrodiMMd  from  U»*  CopllMnt  lii  UOTi, 


ol  which  tbs«  are  youug  planta  '. 
iloturvra. 


the  cuU«<ctiOd  of  Mcaar*.  LoOdlKM^tKaritig  Um  I 


cpfi^.  O  mua 


5/>rr.  Char,^  ^c.  Leaves  with  3 — +  pairs  of  lanceolntc  or  elliptic,  nttentjaled, 
serrated,  Mtalkcd  IcaHets,  which  are  entire  ut  the  l)iisc,  villous  or  *!<)wiiy 
beneath.  Flowcti  greenish  white.  Peduncles  uxillm-y,  solitary,  shorter 
than  the  leaver.  Rowers  complete  or  honjiuphrriUitc.  Young  hranchea 
purplish  or  livid,  with  yellow  dofj.  Buds  cinereous.  ( Don't  JMUi*,  iv.  p.  56.) 
A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  hi^h  ;  a  native  of  the  tututh  of  Europe,  Intro- 
duced in  l73(-\  and  flowering  m  May  and  June. 

Propcrhr*  ami  Uttt.  This  species,  the  following  one,  and,  probably,  all 
those  of  both  the  genera  FHixinus  and  ^^'rnu^,  cxtnivaftate  (tap,  which,  when 
it  becomes  concrete,  in  mild  and  ni«cilH«^in4>ii».  Thi**  »4ip  i*  |)ro<h»red  in  more 
abundance  by  O'rnttw  europl^;^»  arul  U,  rotundif7>li»,  than  by  fietiesj 

and,  collecteil  from  the:»e  troen,  it  forms  an  article  of  commex  <  c  nauie 

of  mnnna.  This  substance  i«  chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  ami  "^iljIj,  ;  whcre^ 
according  to  the  Matfria  Xtrdica  of  Geotfroy.  the  mannu  ruoa  of  itJit:tf  from 
the  trunks  of  some  trecH,  while  it  does  not  flow  from  others  uniens  wounds 
arc  made  in  the  bark.  TIiomc  trec«  which  yield  the  tuauna  s[)ontaneouftly 
grow  in  the  nioH  favour:*  '  ..-....;,,....  ...j  the  ^^p  ^^^^  (nun  them  spon- 
taneously only  during' tli  iimer.   It  bcKinii  tocvixeout  about 

mid-day,  in  the  form  ol  .;  ..., ..  ...^ii  »i)on  thickens,  and  continues  to 

Hpjjear  till  the  cool  of  the  evening  ;  when  it  bc;Ht"  to  harden  into  gnimdc*, 
vihich  arc  scraped  otTthc  following  morning.     Wlnti  the  night  haa  been  damp 


b. 
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PART 


or  rniny,  the  nmnnu  does  not  harden,  but  runs  to  the  grmiittl,  anJ  b 
TKi»  kind  is  culled  manna  in  tears,  or  manna  lagrimi ;  and  it    i»  ns  purei 
white  as  the  finest  Migar.     About  tlie  end  of  July,  when  the  liquid    a 
flow  of  itself,  inciaions  are  uiude  through  the  bark  and  soft  wood  ;  and  ; 
these  iuci&ions  slender  pieces  of  straw  or  twig  are  inserted,  on   which 
manna  runs,  and,  coatrng  thcui  over,  hardens  on  them.     Tliis  is  the  conii 
manna  of  the  sho^ys,  which  lis  thus  collected  in  the  form  of  tiLbes;  and  it  tsi 
manna  in  cannoli,  or  manna  cannolL      Another  and  inferior  sort  is  prt 
making  an  obtong  incision  in  the  trees,  in  July  or  August^  and  tidci 
piece  of  the  bark  about  3  in,  in  leng^th,  and  2  in.  in  breadth.      This  kind, 
m  called  manna  gra^sa,  is  the  coarsest;  but,  as  it  is  produced    with  Ic 
trouble,  and  in  great  abundance,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.     Sonnctimes, 
of  culling  out  u  piece  of  bark,  and  Icimng  the  wound  open,  two  horia 
g;uihes  are  made,  one  a  little  iUxne  the  other;  in  the  upper  of  which  is 
the  stalk  of  a  maptc  leaf,  the  point  of  the  leaf  being  fixed  in  the  loi 
St)  as  to  form  a  sort  of  enp  to  receive  the  manna,  and  to  preserve  it 
and  otiicr  impurities.     The  greater  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  ie  | 
in  the  latter  manner ;  and  it  is  itnfiorted  in  chests,  in  long  pieces,  or  gi 
fragmejita,  of  a  whitish  or  |)tde  yt-llow  colour,  and  in  some  degree  tn 
The  inferior  kind  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  adhesive  masses,  and  is  n 
unctuouK  when  felt.    Manna  from  the  ash  has  u  peculiar  odour,  mid  a  i 
taKte,  accompanied  with  i\  alight  degree  o(  bitterness.  It  is  considered  t 
was  formerly  much  uised  in  medicine;  but  is  now  chiefly  used  to 
drugs  in  ndministering  them  to  children.    This  manna  must  not  be  c7 
with  the  numnu  of  the  Scri])ture,  which,  as  already  observed  (p.&Wi,)  in 
from  the  Alhdgi  Maurdmm,  and  is  known  in  the  East,  in  modem  timcsgl 
Persian  or  Syrian  manna;  or  with  the  Arabian  manna, which,  Burckl 
us, is  obtained  from  the  tamarisk.     A  similar  substance  is  also 
the  larch  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  manne  tic  Brianyon   The 
rhododendron,  the  walnut,  and  the  beech,  also, 
yield  an  analogous  suhstance,  as,  probably,  do 
various  other  trees;  for  the  sap  of  most  ligneous 
plants  is  more  or  less  sweet  and  mucilaginous; 
and,  consequently,  when  collected  in  any  quan- 
tity, susceptible  of  l>ccoming  concrete  by  evapo- 
ration.     The  manna  of  Lebanon  is  the  gum 
mastic  ;  and  the  manna  of  Poland  is  composed 
of  the  seeds  of  Glyccria  flustans.     The  seeds 
of  O.  europip^'a  and  of  O,  (e)  rotundlfolia  tu"e 
emaHl,  as  exhibited  in  ^fg.   R>G5;they  have  an 

aromatic  flavour,   and  are  very  generally  era-    "=^4  ^       \{ 

ployed,   in  Egynt,  for  seasonmg  foo^.' {Did.  Clm,  fPTfhK  S'nt.;  Xi 
Courx  irjgriv.,  &c,)     This  and  the  other  species  of  C/mus  are* ' 
propagated  by  grutling  on  Frax  -  .  «„q 

inus  excelsior;  and  as  the  slock  *" 

in  this  caie  is  a  much  more 
vigorous-growing  plant  than 
the  scion,  when  the  graft  has 
been  made  a  foot  or  more  above 
ground,  the  stock  enlarges  on 
every  siile,  so  much  more  than 
the  scion,  as  to  produce  the 


I  • 


■> 


appearance  of  the  base  of 

column,  as  tn  fig,  lOfiG.  r;  and,  if,  after  the  scion  o(  (Yrnus  hod 


to 


height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  it  were  headed  down  to  10  ft.  or  \2  d.  nnd  « 
or  grafted  with  the  common  ash,  the  scion  would  enlarge  on  every  side" 
again  heatleJ  down  to  within  a  foot  of  ilie  second  gra(t»  and  rcirmlleL 
O'rrus,  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  n  column  would  be  prDducoL 


CHAP.  LXXV. 


qlea'cea.     o'rnus. 
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of//?.  1060.  rf.  If,  opun,  a  stock  of  the  common  ash  were  graftt'd  with 
O'nius,  and,  afler  it  hud  grown  one  vcar,  were  heailed  dosvii  to  within 
1  ^  ft.  or  i  i\.  of  the  graft,  and  a  scion  of  the  common  ash  inserted  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  shoot  produced  were  grafted  with  O'rnas  ul  tJic 
aamc  distance  as  before,  and  if  this  pnuiice  were  continued,  and  f/rnus  and 
FrAxinas  grafted  alternaietv  ftl  regular  distances,  till  the  stem  bad  attained  the 
height  of  a  column,  say  of  I  Oft.  or  l:ift.,  the  appearance,  after  the  tree  had 
grown  for  some  yeur:^,  would  be  us  m^fifi.  1000.  b  ;  which  in  what  architects 
'  call  a  rusticated  column.  Again,  if  OVnu«  were  made  the  stock,  and  the 
common  ash  in^fted  on  it,  and  allowed  to  j^row  till  it  atcainetl  the  heij^ht  of 
a  column,  and  if  it  were  then  grafted  with  f'rnus,  the  appeomnce  would  l>c 
da  in^.  KHjO.  a,  which  iit  that  of  the  Uomun  faeces,  or  of  a  column  farmed  out 
of  spears.  The  mout  sin«i»lttr  tree  of  O'rnu*  europie'a,  perha(>fi),  in  Europe, 
is  that  noticed  by  Dr.  NeiTl,  as  growing 
in  the  Leyden  Botanic  (varden  in  1817, 
In  the  Journal  uf  a  Hort'tcuitund  Tour 
t\rc.,  p.  t3'i.,an  engrai-inc;  ia  given  of  this 
tree,  together  with  its  dimen.sion^ ;  and 
Jif*,  I0ti7.  is  a  copy  of  this  engraving,  ro 
ditccd  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  fl.  This 
tree  was  planted  m  the  time  of  Boer- 
haaYe,and,  it  is  reported,  was  grafted  by 
the  professor  himst:lf ;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  considerably  alwve  KK)  years  old. 
Its  trunk  in  IH17  was  nearly  12  ft.  highi 

and  frum  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the  ^^  \  (H17 

branches  was  about  24  ft.  The  sloping 
bark  at  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  gruft 
wa,s  quite  smooth  and  couiplete  all  round ; 
a  fiict.  Dr.  Neill  observes,  that  would  «cein  to  indicate  that  the  slock  and  graft 
had  originally  been  nearly  adopted  to  each  other  with  regard  to  size.  "  All 
roundthe  .stem  are  numerous  knobs  and  distorted  protuberances,  proiJucing  the 
most  singidar  effect.  In  no  place,  however,  is  there  any  appeiirunce  of  ranker 
or  diMstse,  the  bark  being  every  whcm  healthy.  The  stem  is  crowned  by  a 
thicket  of  iiTcgoIuf  and  crowded  branches,  which  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine 
round  head,"  (Hurt.  Tour,  p.  134.)  While  the  revise  of  this  sheet  b  before 
us,  we  have  received  the  dimensions  and  a  portrait  of  this  tree  in  its  present 
ctate,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Rcinwardt  of  Ley<len.  It  'i%  still  a 
curious  tree,  but  from  age  and  decay  considerably  uiffcrcnt  Irom  the  fiijurc 
above  given. 

Many  oddities  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  by  the  ctiriouM  gardener. 
The  idea  of  suggesting  thcnt  occurred  to  us  some  ^cun  agO|  on  MNmig  a  very 
rcmiirkable  sf»ecin»t"n  in  the  New  Cros.s  Nursery,  w  hich  hat  beoQ  nince  removed. 
There  is  one  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  some  at  ^yon  ;  though  the  largest 
tree  in  the  latter  place  (<»f  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  our  last 
Volume)  uj»[>ear3  to  be  either  a  ^r  'i-  -  ■  i  •  v  or  grjd\ed  under  the 
surface  of  thcgrouiul,  an  no  pri.t  i.   At  Kcw,  there  in 

or.c,of  whiciiyf^.  l<Ki8.  is  a  skctuu    .  '"""  <■"•'  '^idc,  and 

/  a  view  from  the  opjHMiitc  "«ide),  wh  "f  I  in.  to 

lj?fi.     There  is  alvo  a  fine  speruuen  i  i  at  Kcw, , 

grafted  on  the  conunon  iish ;  but,  a*«  the  ♦growth  of  the  two  spe- 
cies is  nearly  alike,  there  w  less  iiifleren<e  between  the  scion  and 
the  *tock.  (Sec  fig.  1071.  in  p,  I^J-io.)  .\t  CJuunersbury,  the  siune  ^ 
effect,  and  to  tiic  j«ttmc  extent,  has  been  produced  by  gnifting  the  ^ 
variegated  on  the  common  sycanwret  and,  indeed,  a  similar  n^ult 
may  be  obtained  by  grafting  any  stow-growing  tree  on  a  fa^t^groviing. 
one.  ICHJB 

IttatfftiM.    Vnm  fmep^'m  «•  ^ii«Ai«iA    tn  th*  ^iitItom  ct  tjondan,  thf  tsf«wl  trw  b  thU  M 
i^roti,  vMflU  li»lk  Idgb*  aad  oTwIiult «  fiomait  u  gtrw  m  out  TbtM  YoHnMi  i  f«Mr^  Crw 


k 
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ehrrv  l«  ii  itno  ^  R.  hi^h  ;  aiiothcrT  of  Ihe  umt  height,  at  Km  Wood ;  «nd  mL  Kmr, 

Si.uth  of  l^niiion.  tn  Devorwhire,  thrn.*  U  a  trrc  at  Ejidalclgb  Cotu^,  which,  tn  15 
tak'KHt  the  bpighi  of  3.^ft ,  with  a  trunk  9  in.  in  diauietvr.     In  Dorwruhirv,  at  MHb«u7 
.M»  j*.nr»  i»Untet),  it  StitX.  bigh.     In  iiurrojv  at  Hugsbut   Park,  one,  30  years  pl.iti<cd.    is 
North  »i  London,  in  Berkthire,  at  Whit«  Kniglit«,  a  tree,  S4  yean  planted,  i*. 
bridK^hir^.  >"  tl^^  r-atnbrldfrr  Botanic  GarUi^ei,  orw,  4U  yeAnptanted.  it  Vt  i 
«|  KintDcl  Park,  one,   <it)  yean  plaiitiKi,  itSMft.    high.      In  Oxfonlahirc.   ii 
Garden,  a  tree,  W  yoar»  plaiUcil,  i«  ."SI)  it  high,     lu  Pi'inbrokL'thiiref  at  Sl.i.  i 
70  year*  planted,  and  ♦Dft  hijih.     In  Shropihire,  at  \V1llc3f  Park,  a  tre*-. 
hi|{h      In  Worc<'iilt'r*hirf,  at  Croomc,  a  tree,  ■*0  years  planted,  i<  40  ft     ' 
trunk  ifln..  and  «f  tfie  head  ?J)  (I.  ;  at  HoKley,  lU  ycar»  planted,  i« 

O'rwiw  mraptr  it  in  ScMnnd.     In  Ayr»hlre,flt  Blair,  rl  ia5d5ft.  h: 
In  n.-)nif»hire.  at  Unrdun  t'astle,  It  i«  SiefL  high.     Iti  Claekmannai 
Inntltutiim,  a  tn-e,   ri  year»  plant«d,  i*  H  ft.  high.     la  Fifeahire,  a 
3i)  rt  hiM*^>  ^vith  the  trunk  14  in  in  diameter,  and  th«  diameter  at  the  head  :ji)  ft.     In 
the  Perth   Nurtery,  a  tree,  VS  )-ear»  (ilantco,  ia  )4ft.  high ;  Uie  diameter  of  thr  trunk  S. 
Ihe  he«d  ]'.'  IL 

O  ruittj  mn&p(r'fl  in /rf/fl»rf.    In  the  ctTfiron«of  Dublin,  at  Tcrenure,  1 
l>rt  htffh.     In  KiriK**  County,  at  CharievlHe  For«ct,  50  yciin  |4aDtc«i.  11 
Uri<:l  Temple,  a  tree,  i3  ycaj»  planted,  i*  41  ft  h\a 


ad  VQ  ft  tn  d\i 

f«rtl«n  fM  lllsj 
'ark*  thi 


i;i5  It,  on  clayey  koii ;  it  floWtTt  Bbuixianri 
r'«  te  Foreign   Countrifs.     In 


Jiomctcr  of  thf  l.  ^. 
t  form  any  *c««l. 
Botanic  Oardan  at  TiHilon.  a  t»«,  I 


vmnplantnl.  tad6ft  hiKh;  atOervnux,  near  1  .^  yean  planted,  it   ia  V9n  b\gh, 

^I'flUnd,  in  th«  BoCaJiii^  Oarflen  at  Leyden,  i»  the  ircL  ju.  U¥77.,  which  ii  V4  fL  hitfb.  tJheiDamet 
the  attack,  or  baaeof  the  column,  ia  j^  In.,  and  that  or  the  fh«ft  pttxwHliog  Rotn  lt«  16  OL 
Austria,  at  Vicuna,  in  Jiti«ctilh«l'«  Nursery,  a  tree,  I4  yean  phintcd,  ia  1511.  hisb;  •« 
the  Lcytha,  one,  45  yean  planted,  it  Jii  ft,  hi{(h.  In  Hanover,  at  G&ttiDg«n,  ia  the  Boian 
a  tree,  StI  yeafi  planted,  ia  \G  ft.  high. 

!£  2.  O.  (e.)  rotundii'o'lja  Pert.  The  round-leafleted  FloweriniE»or  Hii 

Ash. 

Iilmtiflrntfon^     Pi'«  Ench.,  £.  p.  60S. ;  Don't  Mill  ,4.  p.  57. 

SvnuMV'^''*-     FrfcxiMu*  rotundifblia  Ait.  Hart.  Kew.,  3.  p.  44S,,  Vahl  Enmm.^   I.  b  ^ 

4.  p.  IXfci,,  «V^.  £f<j«wi.,p.  145.  L  S.  t  L  i  F.  manDircra  HsmrL^Pluk.  Aim.^  laS-  t  %,,r 
1.  n.  177,  f.  t 
En/trawH/fs.     WvIUl.  Baam.,  L  2.  f.  1. ;  Pluk.  Aim.,  p.  4. ;  Bauti,  HUt,  1.  f.  2.  ;  an.!  our  Jig. 

Sf)cc,  Char,,  J^c.  Leavtjs  with  3 — 5  pairs  of  roundish-ovate,  bluntJ>' 
ahiioat  sessilt;  leaflets,  which  nre  narrow  at  the  base,  ratht^ 
glabrous.  Petioles  diatinelfd.  Flowers  with  purplish  petals, 
pulygiiinous.  Peduncles  iixillary.  Branches  and  buds  browo. 
The  flowtrs  come  out  in  the  spring,  before  the  leavers,  like  those 
of  other  species  of  this  genus,  aa  well  us  of  that  of  FWtxiiius, 
{Dons  M//.,  iv.  p.  57,)  A  tree,  native  to  (.'alahria  and  the 
Levant,  &c.,  where  it  prows  to  the  height  of  from  16ft.  to  20  ft. 
It  dowers  ill  April,  nnd  wua  introduced  into  Britain  in  1697, 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  Si)  ft,  or  40  ft.  What  has  been 
said  of  O.  europse'a  may  be  considered  as  appHcahle  to  this 
which,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  is  only  a  variety  of  it.  \i 


1  3,    O,  (e,)  AMERiCA^NA    PttTsh, 

Mrn/t/icAffML      Pur*h    FL    Amer.  J (,70 

Sei<l,.  I.  P  9. ;  Nutt  Gen.  Amer. 

I.  p.  6. 1  Dona  Mill..  4.  p.  A7. 
SifnanvMif$.     F,  americftna   Imn. 

Sp.,  IMO.  ? ;  F.  O'mut  americdna 

iMid.  Cat,,  ed.  IKtfi. 
i:ngraviMi;.     Oar  Jig.  1070. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves 
with  2 — 5  pairs  of  ob- 
long ur  ovate-acuini- 
nttted,  shining,  serrated 
leaHeis,  each  ;J— 5  in. 
long,  and  sf  in.  broad,  and 
having  the  larger  veins 
rather  villouB,  glaucous, 
and  paler  beneath,  the 
odd  one  rather  cordate. 
Flowers  with  petals,  dis- 
posed in  terminal  |ani- 
tles.  Briinchtii  brown- 
itih  grey.  Biida  brifwn> 
Samara  narrow,  obtnsL", 


The  American  Flowering  Ash. 
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mucronate.  (Doh'm  MUL^  iv.  p.  S7.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  hiiih.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  wai*  introduced  in  I8is!0.  The 
difference  between  this  sort  and  O.  europfe'a  is  so  very  slight, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  only  one  species.  There  are 
plants  in  ttic  Hortkultiiral  Society's  (harden,  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  LcMldiges,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  The  tree  at 
Kew  \&  grafted  on  the  common  ash  ;  and^g.  1071.  rcjureisents  two 
views  of  the  trunk,  to  a  settle  of  I  in.  to  W  ft.  The  fwint  where 
the  scion  was  inserted  In  the  stock  is  indicated  at  g^  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  former  has  enlarged  nearly  as  much  a^  the 
latter,  is  a  proof  that  O.  ^e.)  americana  i«  a  more  robust-growing 
plant  than  O.  europa-'a ;  but  by  no  tnt'ans  that  it  is  a  different 
specie!.  When  no  other  mode  can  be  obtained  of  rendering  a 
ircG  gardenesque,  that  of  giving  the  trunk  an  architectural  bai^e, 
by  grafting  a  slow-growing  on  a  fast-growing  species,  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  success.  Perhaps,  altk},  the  application  of  the 
art  of  grafting  might  be  worth  adopting  for  certain  ornamental  '*^^' 
trees  to  be  phinted  in  exposed  aituaCioDS ;  fbr  the  architectural  bnac  is 
strongly  expressive  of  ^ttibility. 

Y  4,  O.  PLORiBU^NDA  G.  Don,    The  abundant-flowered  Flowering  Auh. 

I'irnti/lratwn.     O.  Dun  in  LnuO,  H<wt.  Bril..  pi  14  ;  lVf»'»  Mill.,  1  p.  57. 

Sffrntnifttr,     JMx\n^  noribaoda  D.  Dm  Prod.  ft.   Sep.,  y.  1U6  ,   HM.  ft  ImL,  I.  pk  l^.,  fl. 

Hnr.  Atiat.,  .1  t  S77. 
M»Sf'^*^*^      Watt,  Fl.  Rar.  A«bL,  2.  t  W-  \  «>")  oMXJlg.  Kjr72. 

^^ycc.  Char.^  S^c.  Leaves  with  2 — 3  pairs  of  ellipticobloqg,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated, glabrous,  staljied  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  varjrtng  much  in  figure,  the 
lerminal,  or  odd, 
one  the  largest. 
Panicles  terminal, 
compound,  thyr- 
Boid.  PetaU  linear, 
clavatc  (ex  WaU.); 
oval,  oblong,  ob- 
tuse (ex  D, Don), 
Samara  linear,  or 
narrow-  upathdate, 
obtuse,  entire.  Bark 
ash-coloured,  dot- 
te<l.  Branchlets 
compressed.  Flow- 
en*  white,  (^Don't 
Miil.,  iv.  p.  75.) 
A  tree,  a  nulivc 
of  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height 
of  30  ft,  or  44)  ft. 
It  flowers  in  A(iril, 
and  wa.«i  introduced 

in  185?^.  There  wa«  ft  plant  of  this  spccien  in  the  H«»rticuitural  Society's 
Garden,  against  the  coiiMervative  wall,  which  die*)  in  the  spring  of  \H'AQ, 
Notwithstanding  the  l4?ndemesa  of  this  specie.^,  we  da  not  fcce  any  thing  in 
that  circumstance  to  prevent  it  from  beini*  merely  a  geoigraphicai  variet  >  of 
(ymos  americana  or  O.  europa?^a.  Though  nothing  can  alter  the  nattire 
of  a  phmt,  yet  physical  circiunstanccs  may  to  a  considerable  extent  alter  its 
habits,  and  even  its  constitution.  The  common  European  avh,  if  cultivated 
in  the  Himalayas,  would,  after  n)any  eciterationx,  in  all  prubiibility  Ivicomc 
as  tender  as  O.  floribunda;  and,  in  like  manner,  O.  flurilmnda,  aitrr  tie'mg 
cultivated  for  several  generations  in  Europe^  would  in  all  probability  become 
as  hardy  as  O.  europae^. 


^-^ 
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ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICBTUM< 


O.  stria' T A  AW,     TUc  tttip&i'harked  Flowering  Aslu 


8wt  Hart.  Brit.,  |i.  £S&i  Dofl'c  Mill.,  «.  p  ^. 

J>Vfr&iim*  itrlAUi  Bote  ex  Syreiig.  %(/-,  1.  [i  95, 

Sprr,  Ckar.,  ^     Leaves  with  7  pain  of  Iraflrtji,  which  flr- 

and  obloog^  |fi«tia1utAtP,  ariilr,  toothnl.     Bud»  irreen.     J- 

\  trtt,  t  rv»tivc  of  North  Arnprica,  whcr*  it  grow*  to  the 

VUj,  Moi  VM  inttotiiiccd  m  1818.    We  have  not  «ecn  tliU  Mru 


ith,  as  wtII  m 
tt.      It  Howen 


Hardy  Species  ofOYnus  not  yet  introduced* 


O.  tttntki>t)fi'Q\4e%  C.  Don  ;  Frftxiinm  «nthoKyti>lrt«  WtdL  Ott.,  Na  2S.tk  j  hM  the  Imv 
ttnd  3  It^aflou,  whirh  arc  «niall ,  obluntr,  UtftcriiiK  to  the  baje,  with  the  «|h>ji  rrciialrd*  and  all 
Klowpni  Utpral,  iiKgiregAte.  Kruit  Utrral,  aggregate.  Samaraa  with  Cfnar«ijiaic  wtngi 
naiivt  to  SlhniiKhur. 

O.  \tfiorrnini\na.  G.  Don  j  /YAxiniii  Mucircroniil/ui  WalL  CaL,  Na  ZSLR;  h.^  ' 

anil  leaflrts,  which  arv  5,  oblang,  jctintiiiatcd  at  biHh  etuU,  Klabrnui,  nlmocf    - 
liiwljf  ci™ii<:aiUl«7d,  the  odd  one  iUe  largcft     Fruil  dtipotrd  in  fimple,  ajrjtrt-,. 
Satoara  with  an  emorKinate  win^c,  fiirnuhol  with  a  hltJc  puint  iii  the  centrr  tw  tnv 
Ive  In  TiU<ida<!',  in  the  Ea*t  Inilii'^. 

O,  mropk^Ua  G   iJoii;    frAxiniu  umphflla  tVntt.  Cat.,  No.  SS35.    Leave*  piniuit(>^i 

Leaflets  a— 7»  oii  loiia  ]Mrtioluln,  nteiubraiiouf,  ovate-ottlung,  long-acumtnatc«t,  t«rr«Tcd. 
fuuiidnl,  axilljtrv.    T-'lowort  much  fnmllerlhan  thoteof  0.  dohbuudo.     A  tree,  nadv^io 
the  I'undua  Muuntaitit.  [Ran'a  Mill.,  iv.  t>.  57.) 

A  pp.  ii.    Alphabetical  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Fraxinm  and  Or 
in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs,  Loddiges^  and  in  the  Hortit 
Society's  Garden,  XLit/i  their  Names  referred  to  the  d^ 
Species  to  xvhich  they  are  presumed  to  belong. 

The  runner  which  are  ar?'^^  l<*  ^^  «™<'  planU  in  the  Hackney  and  niiawtdt 
ihe  Arborrtum  Bniamiw^M,  arc  in  aiDall  caiiiuU ;  and  thoite  of  which  there  ai 
ChUwick  Onrden,  but  not  in  Uio  Hacknef  arboretuov,  hate  the  letter*  U.  S.  ptaccd  after tbcnL 


\o  whk-b  Umf  |i1 


NutM^  lit  (be  Hackiwy 
Mtnnium,  And  tn  Ihe 
■  tort.  Soc.^i 

F.  acumin&ta.  F.  amerir^na  acuminiUa. 

ainanisima.  eJic*'U»ior  parvlRtUa. 

aHfeura^NA.  aMWucaiiA, 

Albavar.,  H.8L  var. 

ilbaainnU,H.&       var. 


0&bra.K.& 

uiTiroYiA. 

ovMit,  tl.S. 

retCtia,  HS. 
anguttifdlia^  U-S, 
OTftatea 
atrrTlrriM. 

L 

aa 

brtKbliA.  H.& 

rln^raa, 
crUpa,  U.& 
c&rvldent. 
elllptica 

ftUK 

aNaiimro^Lii, 

H.R 
arg^ntea»  H.S. 


var. 
L*Tiro*ua. 

var. 

vaf, 

cxc*Uior  rwr. 

■iTorlrefH. 


var. 

var. 

var. 

dnJ-rea. 
cscrlnior.  var. 
am.  ct'irvidena. 

elhptica. 
ppiptera. 
uxcr.  iKioH. 

ANtt^mro'UA. 

fblilt  argvntvU. 


Arborrtum,  and  In  Uiv 
ll«rt.  S 


atrovlretu,  H.&  tixcililor  var. 


wa  N*. 

nJgni,  H.a 

pallida.  Ha 

rc'nuvui. 

•trlpwl  bark.RS. 

uniiulftta.  RS. 

)PKatr<:o'aA. 

vtrRit'i^) i»A  rr?*. 
tn;t.A,  lis. 

rCttTII'ILI^'TA. 
expAnin. 
norib4[ind«,  H.S. 
r«i.ra,  H.S. 
KiaAcB. 


parvirbUa. 
ro'u  akck'kt. 

F(  MUO'^riA. 

uorizunta'ub. 

jaapi'diu. 

na'na. 

var. 

var. 

pc'jrorui. 

Jaipidea 

var. 

vcaEVcu>A. 

vcaaiicoBA  n'n- 
vVLk. 

vuaxictu.A'TA, 

ex  p6  iwa. 
0'm»i*  floribijoda 
F.  am.  var. 

glaAca. 
ex.  noterot^hfJIx 
ex,  var. 


f.  /uglantlifMia. 
Iiknrca. 
tEJnisnro'i.iA. 

Lrcina. 

Itidila  ofidca.  RS. 

lyr^kta. 

microphf  IIa^  H.9. 

monoph^lU,  H.S. 

nigra. 
O'rnui. 
d,  americlLna. 

citropteX  H.S. 

■loMrera. 

liieiRklia,  RSs 
ovita.  f 

oxycftni*. 
DxypJiyllA. 
oxypl'f  Ua  Sleffnt. 
piiiliJa. 
pannbia, 
patrviftiha. 
(.virvifhlia  var 
)>amlT>lia  major,  H.S. 
iNPiidiila,  RS. 
Itenncrlvftnlca. 
platycAr^M. 
j»nlc^ioniif5IiB. 
pi]li6aceni,  H.St. 
pulK'Mrcii*  Inngif  blia 
parrifbila. 
vlrcn»,  H.a 
t|un<trjinfjrunirlA 
qujidrMiiguliltA,  H.S, 
qu.iiUAiigulari«  tier- 

retfira. 

Richlirtl^. 

rulutKlifbha 

faliLifbliA. 

•ainbut-ifbliiL 

rTi»pa« 
iiinphrirMia. 
TbeophrtiaU. 


IdnttlfiriHtaMB,  m  < 


F.  am.  lu|r>Midirt.II«, 

Mnoea. 

^KivriarTro'Lia. 

Ml.  lucid*. 


Irrkta. 
tm.  *ar 

BX,  In 

tiilita 
«»    n»*ra 

<<•.>  ■tncTlc^tia. 
*uruym'm. 
(*0  vir. 


virUUk. 
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App.  iii.  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Yr&xinus  and  Cymus  in  the  Arbo- 
retum of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  Chiswick  Garden^  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  different  Species  to  'which  they  are  pre^ 
sumed  to  belong. 

The  name*  which  are  applied  to  the  Mme  pUnU  in  the  Arboretum  Rriiamtkum  and  in  the 
artwretum  of  McMrs.  Loddiget,  or  the  Chirwick  Garden,  are  in  nnall  ci^iitala.  The  ijmonymet,  when 
more  than  one,  are  in  Italic*. 


NamaorSpKietaod 
Uwir  Varlctta 
in  the  Arb.  Brit. 
F.  AMBBICA^NA. 


an.  acumin&ta. 
carolinikna. 
cArridcnt. 
epiptera. 
elUptica. 
fflauca. 
Juglandirblia. 
linoca. 
UtifMia. 
likeida. 
l]rr&ta. 
nigra, 
ovlta. 


NUBMlntlM 

Chltwick  and  HackBcjr 
.^rbontuRu. 

F.  AMBBICA^NA. 

ddba  var.,  H.S. 
dtba  nffmitt  H.S. 
glabra,  H.S. 
ovdliM,  H.S. 
retiia,  H.S. 
earpliniina  iOta 
var.,  H.S. 

lai{fiUa,H.S. 

milUs,  H.S. 
ftica,  H.S. 
licidaapdca,  H.S. 
tnicroph^Ua,  H.8. 
tmbiteetu  fArem»^.8. 
aambmeiflMo  crtipa. 
acumiiutta. 
carolini&na. 
cArrideot. 
epCptcra. 
eU/ptka. 
gianca. 
iuglaDdifbUa. 
l&ncea. 
laUfblia. 


lyrfcta. 
nigra, 
ovita. 


penntylv&nica. 
platydirpa. 
/wlemonilfblia. 
pab^acenii 

longifhlia. 

parvifblia 
qtiadrangulita. 

quadranguUkta  ner- 

vbML 

retiiM. 
Rich&rdi. 
xambucifblia. 
Theophr&sti. 
bxcb'lsiob. 


pennaylv&nica. 
platycfrrpa. 
polemomifblia. 
pub^icenf,  RSL 
longifblia. 
panrifMia 
quadramguliris. 
quadroHguiiita,  H.  S. 
quadranguUta  ner. 

vtMa. 
rettua. 
Kich&rdi 
tambucifhlia. 
Theophr&sti. 

EXCrLSIOR. 

n)gra,  H.S. 

pdUida,  US. 

atrovkren$j  H.S. 
oHgtuUifdUa,  H.S. 
horixontdlUt  H.S. 
e*.  unduma,  H  S. 


Name*  at  Spcdct  and 
their  Vaftetiw 
lnthcArb.Brlt. 
P.  BX.  ANauniFO'LIA. 


Nuncitnth* 
Chinrick  wid  HackiMy 


atrovlrens. 
expinsa. 

ro  LUB  ABOE'irrBIS. 


rUNGO^. 

heteroph^Ua. 


HOBIZONTA'LIB. 
JASrrDBA. 


,  BZ.  ANauamFo*UA, 

atrovlrens. 
exp&nuL 

KX.  Foi.118  ABOB'll. 


H8. 


arg4ntf, 

NObSA. 


M.I 
FUNC 

heltropkilla^  H.8. 
»/««.  a.8. 


ra'na. 


net  vbia. 
panrifMuL 


BX.  bob»onta''ub. 

EX.  JASFI'OBA. 

es.  wkkalr^tedbti*, 

H.8. 
EX.  naVa. 
ndna^HS. 
nerrdM. 
parv^dlla. 
parv^Ma  Mr 
parvifotia  -*' 


arg4ntea. 
ex.  a^rta. 
foxffcdrpa. 
o*ypkfJ^._ 


PBttDOLA. 

MUdfblia. 

TBKBUCO^SA. 

vsaauco'sA  pb^m- 

•ULA. 
TBBTICIIXA*TA. 

▼frldia 

i-ENTIMnPO'UA. 

utNTiKip.  nfn- 

DIILA. 
O.  EUBOrJt*A.  O. 

F. 


(euroM'a; 
(euroueNt)  latifhUa, 
florlbdnda. 


Sterent. 


rotmkHfm*. 

vWena. 

BX.  pb'udula. 

pinduUu  H8. 

falicif^Aa. 

EX.  TBBBUCO'lA. 
EX.  ▼BBBUOO^BA 

PB'MUULA. 
BX.  VEBTICIIXA^A. 

vlridin 

^BjrnacfPo'LiA. 
Lvmwciro^u  pb'u- 
dula. 

BUBOrJB'A,  RSi 

O.gfobifera. 
O. 


UtifbUa^Ka 
floribinda,  R& 


Many  of  the  names  given  in  the  above  Appendixes,  as  placed  against  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  are,  doubtless,  synonymes  for  the  same  sort ; 
nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  for  the 
European  and  American  ashes  vary  so  much  in  their  foliage,  that  many  of  the  varieties  are  remark, 
ably  distinct :  and  all  of  them  are  beautiAiL  To  close  observers  a' 
varies  exceedingly  in  its  foliage ;  not  only  where  it  occurs  in  native  woods,  but  in  artificial  piantatkms ; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  woixiered  at,  that  the  American  ash  is  equally  subject  to  variation.  The 
worst  circumstance  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  ash  is,  that  it  will  only  thrive  in  certain  soils 
and  situations ;  and  we  would,  therefore,  recommend  those  who  wish  to  possess  complete  collectioos 
•f  thriving  trees  to  be  particular  in  choosing  such  a  soil  and  situation  for  them  as  Is  found 
to  F.  excMsior.  (See  p.  1214)  The  common  oak  varies  as  much  in  iU  foliage  as  the  common  ash  ;  aad  it 


may  be  asked  by  the  general  reader,  how  it  happens,  that,  while  there  are  upwards  of  a  score  of 
varieties  of  the  huter  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  there  i  ..... 

The  reason  is,  the  ash  propagates  fycdy  by  budding  an    „         ,.  

modes,  except  with  extreme  difficulty.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  varieties  of  the  common  and  Turkey 


and  grafting ;  but  the  oak  by  neither  of  Uicse 


oaks,  propagated  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  would  be  ten  times  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon  and  American  ashes.  It  is  true,  the  oak  is  propagated  by  Inarching,  and  even  occasionally,  as 
it  may  be  seen  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol  xli.,  by  whip-grafting,  but,  by  both  modes,  always  with  dUBoilty 
and  uncertainty. 


4n 
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PART  HI. 


CHAP.  LXXVL 


OF    THE    HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS    OP    THE 
ORDER   JASMINA^CEiE. 


Genus  I. 


BDH 


R,  Br.  Prod.,  p.  521. :   Onrtn.  Fruct,  1.  pu  19a  t,  4S. ;  Labl  HI, 
,  ,;<llt,  p.  309. :  Don's  MllL,  4.  p.  59t 
JcHunine;  JMmin,  JFV.  and  Ger.i  Schasmin,  Gcr.i    ' 


JASMFNUM  Farskoel.    The  Jasmine.    Lin.  Syst,  Diandria  Monog/oia. 

Identifieaikm.    For»koel  JEgyp.  Aratv,  p.  ®. ;   Dodon.  Pempt,  pi  1557. ;    Tourn.  Inst,  368.;   Lin. 

Gen.,  No.  17. :  Jiut.  Gen.,  10&  ;  R.  r     ~  —-_----- 

t.7. ;  Lindl.  Nat.  Syat  Hot.,  2d  edit, 
SifHomftnfM.    MoHgorium  Lam. ;  JcHai 

Itaf.  \  Jasmin,  Span. 
Derivation.    Linncui  derives  this  name  from  loa,  a  violet,  and  o«fw,  smell:  but  tlie  Kent  of  tlw 

flowers  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  violet    Forslcoel,  in  his  Mofp.  Arab.,  p.  59.,  says  that 

it  is  taken  ttom  the  Arabian  name  of  the  plant,  Ytmymt  which  appears  much  more  probabib 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  tubular,  5 — 8-toothed  or  5 — 8-cleft.  Corolla  5 — 8-cleft. 
Stigma  2-lobed  or  bifid.  Berry  didymous,  having  one  of  the  lobes  usually 
abortive.  Seeds  without  albumen.  (Don^s  Miil.,  iv. '  p.  59.} — Twining  or 
rambling  shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  mostly  evergreen.  Petioles 
articulated.^  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  odoriferous.  Propagated  readily 
by  cuttings  in  common  garden  soil,  and  usually  grown  against  walls. 

■  1.7^.  FRU^TiCANS  L,    The  sprig-producing,  or  shrubby.  Jasmine. 

Identifieaikm.    IJn.  Sp.,  1.  pi  9.,  Sjst,  ed.  14. ;  Vahl  Enum..  L  pi  33. ;  Don's  MilL.  4.  p.  6S. 

^nonffme.    J.  heteroph^llum  Moenck,  Lob.  Ad9.t  p.  38a  f  390l 

Engravingi.    Bot  Mag.,  13. 1 461. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  3. 1 148. ;  and  wxtfig.  1073. 

^ec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  alternate,  trifoliolate,  and  simple,  glabrous;  leaflets 
obovate  or  cuneiform,  obtuse.  Branches  angular.  CaJycine  s^piients  subu- 
late. Peduncles  terminal,  by  threes.  Corolla  4l 
yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse  sclents.  (Don*s  j5*iffi  '^L 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  ^■T^  ^J^ 
of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  Levant,  where  it 
srows  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  flowers  from 
May  till  October.  It  was  introduced  in  1570, 
and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens,  where  it  forms 
a  very  desirable  subevergreen,  either  for  planting 
in  borders,  or  against  walls;  flowering  freely, 
and  ripening  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  black 
when   ripe.     It  sends  up  numerous  suckers; 

which,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  plant  should  ^JRH^'  "^^fS^^  j 
assume  a  gardenesque  character,  should  all  be  — ^^^^"^  v-i  •*  /-* 
removed,  leaving  the  branches  to  proceed  Grom 

a  single  stem,  or  from  two,  three,  or  any  other  llf^U  I       j£t 

small  and  limited  number  of  stems.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  plant  is  intended  to  as- 
sume a  picturesque  or  natural  habit,  it  should  be  allowed  to  throw  up  suckeis, 
unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  with 
reference  to  soil  and  other  plants.  In  the  last  character,  it  is  a  very  sui^ 
able  plant  for  the  front  of  a  picturesque  or  wild-looking  shrubbeir.  Plants 
of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  25s.  a  hundred ;  at  BoUwylkr, 
half  a  franc  per  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

Variettf.  A  semi.double  flower  has  been  observed  on  a  plant  of  this  species,  in  a  jtarden  in  SoflUk, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  propagated.  The  existence  of  double-flowercd  varietM 
of  J.  Sdmbac  and  J.  officiniUe  shows  a  tendency  in  this  genus  to  vary  into  double  i 
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2,  J.  HL'^wiLE  L.     The  humble»  or  Italian  tfcUoH\  Jnsmuuv 

3,1  ;  Don'*  Mill,  4.  f  Rl  i  r.-xM   C<H 


t4*mt^lUmtiim.     Lin.  Sp  ,  t.  p.  <J. 
Bngmnntp.    Be*.  Rcg..L  iWXj 
Md  our  jf^.  1U74. 


-.  V*hl  Enufn,,  1,  p 
Bad.  Ey*t.*0,  f.  S- 


Knor.  -nie*,,  I   1. 1. 


J^jpcr.  Char.^  Spc.  Leaves  alternate,  acute, 
trifoliolatc,  and  pinnate.  Branches  an- 
milor,  Calycine  segments  very  short. 
Pliuit  glabrous.  Pet! uncles  terminaJ, 
twin,  or  ternary,  3-flowered.  Corolla 
yellow,  with  obloi^  obtuse  scgnienta, 
{DotCi  Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.)  An  erect 
shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira,  where  it 
grows  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowers 
from  June  till  September.  It  was 
introduced  in  1650,  and  is  not  unfrc- 
<|ucnt  in  collections,  Iwing  annually 
imported  from  Genoa,  with  the  orange 
tree ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called 
tl»c  Italian  yellow  jasmine.  There 
are  vigoroui-growini;  plants  of  this  cpeciea  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  fiajiunersintth  Nursery.    Price  U.  6d,  or  2#.  per  plant. 

•  3.  J,  HRTEROPiiv''ixuM  litixb.     The  various-leaved  Jasmine. 

Idrnt^ficatHM,     no»li  Fl   IimL,  U  p  (»  "nd  1G4  j  Don'i  Mill..  4  p.  fi3. 
OtfttKNyMtrt.    J.  «rb(>rcuDi  Hamilt  MSS.     In  Ncp*!  it  li  cilted  Ouojee  and  J«vaaa. 
EmirttftHgt.    WaIL  PL  Akiat.  R«r.,  S.  L  f7d, ;  tmd  our  Jig.  IU7& 

Spec.  Cftar.,  4rr.  Arboreous.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  triroliolalc,  oblong- 
elliptic  or  broad-ovate,  acuminated,  wared,  lucid,  firm,  glabrous.  Panicles 
terminal,  trichotomous, 
fastigiaic,  corymbose, 
downy.  Calyx  urcco- 
late,  with  short  subu^ 
bte  teeth.  Segments 
of  the  corolla  oblong, 
equal  to  the  tube  in 
length.  Leaves  varj-- 
ing  in  size  and  form. 
(Don't  MtU,,  iv.  p.63.) 
Thi.H  species,  in  its  na- 
tive country  (Nepal), 
grows  to  a  middle-sized 
tree,  with  long  round 
brunches,  wbitn  have  a 
tendency  to  become  rambling*  Tn  British  gardenn,  into  which  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1H20,  it  \s  alwavN  planted  against  n  wall  ^  and  it  ai)|>ear8  to  be  ns 
hartly  as  J,  revolutum,  the  next  species.  Pknts  against  tne  wall,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society'^  Garden,  have  stood  out  since  1832,  and  Imvc  flow- 
ered freely.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  of  u  bright  yellow,  and  fra- 
grant. 

■  4.  J,  BBTOLt'TVM  Ker,    The  rcvohite^^oiiiiTrrf  Jaaarine. 
mtMcatUm.    KcrBot  R«t.,tm)flBM]lM.  Usg.. i  ITSi. j  Dent  Mia, 4  |>. M. i  Lodd  r«t. 

fiMWMMrt.    J,  eturriAathatnuta  AtwA  Ft.  Imd.,  I.  p*  lA'i 

7nyAM«i^.    Bot  tUgr,  L  i"»  :  ^^  M«s-.  t  1/^1-    ~ 

Spec.  Chnr,,  ^c.     Leavcj*  uUcmatc,  pinnate 

or  ellij»lic,  glabrous,  on  short  pctioUdcs.  ("orytnb.i  ttnninid,  coitmoutid. 
Calycine  tceih  very  short,  mucronatc.  Branches  ungul'"  ''I'lfntiv  Ki-avcs 
fihining,  and  flowers  bright  luid  yellow,  and  wry  fragr  '.,  iv. 

n.  Ij4.)     a  nunbling  shrub,  a  native  of  the  mountainoL  rtli  of 

liindoslan  and  of  NqwL    Introduced  in  IHll!,  and  producing  its  bright 
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yellow,  vcrv  fnipnmt,  flower*  from  May  to 
October,  In  British  gartknx,  \t  m\*  for 
HOfne  time  alicr  its  first  introduction  kq>i 
in  the  grwnhonse,  or  conservatory,  but  it 
is  now  commonly  treate<i  as  a  wall  ahmb, 
w lure  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15  (i., 
and  it  appears  to  be  nearly  m  hardy  as 
oiiy  »|»ecics  of  the  genus.  It  is  readily 
|)ro|>ai;«ted  by  cuttings^and  is  a  fine  grower 
and  Mowercr  in  any  cotnmoti  soil  and  ex- 
posure. There  are  splendid  plants  of 
it  against  the  conservative  wall  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  arc 
1*.  er/.  each  ;  at  New  York,  one  dollar* 
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•  3.  J.  (b)  PUBi'iiKUUii  D.  Ban,     The  downy  Nepal  Jaisrainc 


D.  Don  Prod.  Fl  K**!. ,  p.  \m  ,  Don'*  Mtll,  4  ih  64 


Walbehrtrt**™  UlndL  RoL  Kcij.,  t.  \WS. 


U>77 


Arw>^-    Bo^  >^  •  ^  ^^'^  i  ■"'*  OUT  Jig  ]ir77 

Spec.  Ckar.f^c.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.  Leaflets 
7 — 9;  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  ucuminatod, 
setisile,  downy  while  young.  Branches  angular, 
downy.  Peduncles  elongated,  l-flowered,  tefmi- 
ntl,  subcorymbose,  downy.  Teeth  of  caljrx  short. 
Segments  of  corolla  5 — 6,  obtuse.  Flowers  yel- 
low, and  snialler  than  those  of  J.  revolutum. 
{Don's  MiJL,  iv.  p.  64.)  This  sort  so  closely 
rcsetnbles  the  preceding  one,  that  wc  cannot 
doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  is  a 
very  large  plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which  has  Atood  out  on  the  sante  wall 
with  7.  revolutum  since  1832.  Introduced  in 
1827,  and  growing  so  vigorously  in  Bridsb  gar- 
dens, as  Bomctirocs  to  unako  a  shoot  6  f\:.  or  more 
long  in  one  season.  It  in  readily  propagated  by 
•cuttings,  and  the  price  of  plants  is  about  the  same 
OS  that  for  /.  revolutum,  viz.,  from  U.  6d.  to  2i. 
each. 

1 1_  6.  J.  opficinaYb  L.    The  officinal,  or  eommonf  Jasmine. 

lientifitAUai^    Un,  SfL,  L  p.  a  i  Vahl  Enuio..  L  |kS4.  ;  DonU  MUt,  4  p.  «3. ;  LoAC 
Jt^rrflViAvi.    Hot  Mm.,  t  SL  ^  Lun.  HI,  t.  7.  C  1.  i    DulL  Hcrti.  tSSl.;    Schml 

Spec.  Char*    Leaves  opposite,  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  teminal 
one  longest.    Young  buds  erectish.     Plant  {{labroua.     Omnchea 
Culycbe  segments  5,  subulate.     Corolla  white,  4 — 6-cleIi,  si 
(/>*««'*  ilfi«.,iv.  p.  63.) 

Varktie*. 

XL.  J-  o.  iJhBM  argenieis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leftvei  ttrined  with  white* 

±  t,  J.  0.  3f()im  rturcis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  strii>ea  with  yellow. 

Xt^i.o.  \ftorihiu  pienu  Hort.  has  the  flowers  double*  but  is  very  rare. 

Dcicr^tion^  <$-r.     A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Asia,  frora  the  coast  of 

Halabfiir  to  Georgia ;  growing  abundantly  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Caucnsiu, 

in  woods.     It  j^nerally  loses  its  leaves  in  the  winter  season,  .  in 

exposed  situations ;  but,  as  its  young  shoots  arc  of  a  fine  det  i  .md 

the  plant  is  generally  covered  with  them,  it  has  the  appearance  at  tiiut  reason 

of  an  evergreen.     The  shoot*  are  frefjuently  produced  7  ft.  or  Hft.  in  length. 

and  upwards.    It  h  uncertain  when  it  wa«  introduced  into  Europe;  but  icIms 
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been  cultivBtct]  in  the  gardens  of  convents  fruni  time 
immemorial ;  and  it  in  naturalised  la  tlie  southern 
>'allevs  of  Switzerland,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aigle.  It  was  Bo  common  in  British  g;ardens 
in  the  time  of  Gerard,  iliat  "  Master  Lyte  "  thought 
it  was  indigenous.  It  is  to  be  found  in  gardens^  and 
against  bouses,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  from  the 
Mediterranean^  as  far  north  as  Warsaw  ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  requires  the  green' house  during  winter,  it 
flowers,  more  especially  in  moist  seasons,  or  wiien 
supplied  until  water,  from  the  end  of  May  till  October ; 
but,  like  many  other  plants  prolific  in  side-«ucker8,  it 
very  seldom  produces  fruity  even  in  the  soutJi  of  France 
icl        ' 
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And  Spain.    This  year,  lb3ti,  there  are  a  few  fruit,  with  perfect  sec<ls*  on  our 
plant,  at  Bayawater. 

PtinMriiet  and  U*<i.  The  flowers  are  highly  odoriferous;  and,  though 
they  do  not  yield  an  oil,  yet  they  are  much  employed,  in  France  and  ItJiIy,  to 
communicate  tbdr  odour  botti  to  oils  xmuX  h\At\\»  ;  and,  Aoraetimes,  also  to 
powdered  sujgar.  This  is  cflectcd  in  the  foilowing  manner: —  Small  tiask^ 
of  cotton  are  moistened  with  the  oil  of  ben  (an  oil  drawn  from  the  seeds  oi 
Moriiwa  pterygosperma  Dcc.^  the  horseradish  tree,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indiea),  or  with  any  other  oil  not  liable  to  become  nincid.  Layers  of  these 
pieces  of  cotton  are  placed  between  lavers  of  Jlowers  for  twent^'-four  houm, 
when  the  cotton  is  removed  j  and  the  oil,  heing  bcparated  from  it  bv  expre*y 
sion,  is  found  to  be  highly  aromatic     This  oil,  put  into  pure   m  ' 

out  its  odour  tu  it;  and  the  oil  bein^^  ueparated,  the  spirit  remain*^, 
bibcd  the  odour  of  the  jasmine  Powdered  su^^  in  layers,  plact-<i  ir(  tvvvcn 
layers  of  blossoms,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  odour  in  the  snitie  manner 
as  the  oiled  cotton ;  and  the  sugar  may  be  aflcrwards  used  to  flavour  various 
articles,  cither  in  a  dry  state,  or  in  the  form  of  tsyrup.  In  evcrj  case,  tla- 
article  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  thejasnune  requires  to  be  kept  in 
vessels  closely  slopped ;  t)ccau9e  the  odour  soon  cvajwrates  by  cxi>osure  to 
the  air.  These  operations  may  be  performed  with  all  the  odoriferous  specicA 
of  jasmine;  and,  indeed,  «-ilh  all  odoriferous  flowers  whatever.  The  i^reat 
use  of  the  jasmine,  in  British  ^ilens,  is  as  a  shrub  for  covering  walU, 
arbours,  &c. ;  for  which  purpose  it  may  l>e  truly  said  to  be  invaluable.  It  is 
always  green,  by  its  leaves  in  summer,  and  by  the  ojlour  of  its  young 
wood  in  winter;  and  it  is  an  abundant  flowerer.  Its  flowcrM  are  produced 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer;  they  sire  of  an  elccant  fthajK;,  »  pure 
white,  and  are  lu^hly  odoriferous.  Evelyn,  alludinc  to  its  flowers,  »ayi 
that,  if  they  were  aa  much  evnployed  in  Engliuid  as  m  Italy  and  Frtmce,  our 
jBardeners  might  make  money  enough  of  thcni.  "  One  sorry  tree  in  Paris,** 
oe  adds,  ••  haa  been  worth,  to  a  poor  woman,  near  a  pistole  a  )ear.'*  In  the 
present  day,  the  plant  i»  still  ,a  g[reat  favourite  with  the  French.  The 
Parisian  gardeners  train  the  plants  to  a  single  stem  in  jKits  and  boxes,  and 
expose  them  nil  the  year  in  the  flower-niarketK,  wliere  they  firnl  cuslomen 
among  all  ranks.  Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  ploiif,  that,  when  once 
firmly  estubhshed  in  go<Mi  Noil,  it  will  niukc  shoots  from  loft,  to  2(>fl.  long 
in  one  season.  These  shoots,  when  ol  t  years'  or  li  y  cars'  growth,  are  ustnl 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  n&  tui)cs  to  tobacco-pi|K*\ ;  atid  tliey  may  be  tteen,  in 
Constantinople,  8 ft.  or  10 1^.  long,  twisted  in  varioiis  wfty».  The  plant  will 
endure  the  nmokcof  London  idnioHt  a*  well  as  lite  tvy  ami  the  aucub*»,  jjut  »t 
does  not  blo^Hoia  ho  freely  among  coal  sniokc  a^  in  a  piu'cr  air.  In  Paris,  it  may 
be  found  bea^ttifully  in  flower  in  l)Ock  courts,  und  on  the  balconies,  sills,  or 
outftidetii  of  windows,  in  tlic  most  confined  ports  of  the  towiu  A  vary  strik* 
ing  application  o^'  thi*  shrub  b,  to  train  it  up  a  strong  cast-iron  rod  VO  ft, 
high,  with  aft  head  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  diameter;  and,  afltcr  the  head 

haa  beeo  cove  irN^ts,  Xo  tdlow  them  to  droop  down  on  every  side  to 

the  groond.     iat-i  u.,  also,  a  very  pleasing  mode  of  i  -  ''ie  roofs  of 
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cottues,  allowing  the  ihoou  to  droop  down  on  every  ■• 
drawing  tlieoi  btitk  from  the  windows  tn  «  iliiiikr  m 
with  dntperv. 

Jiutmitall    poetka/,  and  ifywfaiy    Allmmemt.      The 
Cowper  obicrres, — 

<*  The  deep  tet  pMi  «r  «lMi»  BovMibh'd  ter 

The  brifbl  |itofki3an  or  her  i«att«r'4  atm, ") 

liaitan  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets;  and  sevoul  of  them  bare  ftUaded  t9 
the  ctwrlom  wliich  prevails  in  some  countries,  of  brides  wearing  jasmixie  flower* 
in  thdr  hmr  when  thev  are  married.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  said  to  be, 
that  ii  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  h»ul,  in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  delicioiislv  HCfnted 
jumtne  of  C^oa  (J,  odorat^ssunum )»  which  he  Wtts  so  cadvful  of,  tl i  ild 

not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated.     His  gardener,  however,  bein^  in  d  a 

peasant  girl  in  the  neighbourhood,  ^ve  her  ti  sprig  of  this  choice  plant  on  her 
birthday;  and  he  having  taught  her  how  to  make  cuttingis,  »he  planted  the 
•prig  ac  a  roemorial  of  his  affection.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  every  one  who  saw 
it,  admiring  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  wished  to  have  a  plant  of  it.  These  the 
girl  supplied  from  cuttings,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  obtnin  enough  money 
to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover,  **  The  young  girls  of  Tuscany,  in  remem- 
brance of  thij»  ad%'enture^  always  deck  themselves,  on  their  wedding-day, 
a  nosegay  of  jessamine ;  and  they  have  a  proverb,  that  *  she  who  is  worth! 
wear  a  nosegay  of  jessamine,  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  h\ 
(Sentiment  of  Ftoweri^  p.  8.)  This  custom,  however,  appears  to  prevail, 
in  the  East,  according  to  Moore :  — 

"  And  bridei,  m  ddialff  ausd  foir 
Aa  Uie  whitejaixninr  flowen  thry  wear. 
Hath  Ycnien  in  her  bllMful  dirae** 

The  flower  alluded  to  in  the  beautiful  lines  below,  also  by  Moore,  is  J, 
a  hot-house  plant,  but,  which  like  many  other  tender  shrubs,  might  be 
out  to  blossom  for  the  summer. 

••  TwM  midnight  — thnnigfi  Ch«  IvtUcc,  wmUieil 
ViiXh  woodbine,  many  a  nerAim*  breathed. 
Prom  plant*  that  wake  when  othen  alccp. 
From  timkl  iaamine  bud*,  that  keep 
Tlteir  odout-  to  tbeonclvea  all  day. 
But,  wbeo  the  aunUght  diea  awaj. 
Let  the  delicious  wcret  out 
To  everx  I 


Propagation  and  CuJture,  The  common  jasmine  throws  up  aide-stiekcrs  in 
great  abundance ;  by  which,  by  layers,  or  even  by  cuttings,  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated. The  double-blossomed  variety  is  rare,  and  is  generally  pruf^ju^uted 
by  budding  on  the  species.    When  it  is  de&ired  to  turn  a  green  i  ito 

a  variegated  one,  a  single  bud  of  either  the  silver-leaved,  or  the  gi  i  ^  ed» 

will  communicate  its  variegation  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  even  to  atijckcrs 
thrown  up  by  the  roots.  This  has  been  done  in  the  CheUea  Botttic 
Garden  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Pincc  pf  Exeter,  that  the  same  naulc 
takes    place  with  the  v»-  iQij^g 

riegatca  laimrnum,  even  if 
the  bud  should  die,  pro- 
vided a  portion  of  the  bark 
to  which  it  was  attached 
continues  to  live.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  same 
tiling  would  take  place  in 
the  jasmine,  nnd,doubtlesSy 
in  various  other  plants, 

Ifuecis,     That  very  re^ 
markable  Icpidopterous  ha- 
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stctf  the  death's  head  hawk  moth  (Acher<Sntia  A'tropo«  Fab.),  feeds,  in  the 
larva  state  (seejig.  WHl.a),  indiscriminately  on  the  diflerent  species  of  jasmine, 
and  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  When  the  perfect  insect  la  captured,  it 
sometimes  utters  a  shrill  cry*  by  the  friction  of  the  palpi  on  the  trunk ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Stivi,  by  the  escape  of  air  from  two  cavities  in  the  ab- 
domen.     It  makes  its  appearance  during  auturonj  and  U  very  difficult  to 


.^v^^ 


1081 


t'i 


n 


rear  beyond  the  pupa  Mate  (h),  U  is  Indigenous  throughout  great  port  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  Africa  jmd  India.  ^pMarjasmincarum.  of  which /g.  1079. 
is  the  larva,  and  Jig.  10«t).  the  perfect  iniiect»  also  feeds  on  all  lite  tariouii 
species  of  the  genus. 

StatiMUct  Th*  l«rRMt  pl«nl  of  tti*  Jatmlnum  vtUMH  «M  «t  litiHHil  ftavlMtMa  «m  at 
Cofahun  H«il«  in  Kcnt^  wbrr»,  In  iK-.r.  »  ..t.nt  eorcnrf  fTMl  pMt  OT OM  «r  llMMMI  C#  III* 
mifiakm,  and  muat,  at  tnut,  fuvc  bfr-  Thr  iftcv  of  planf*.  In  th«  \jsm^lmk  WkimOm,  Of 

the  mwrtw,  iaSSjL  prr  hundfnl :  ••>  ,  rrom  Ij.  ChI,  I«  fti  (Ut  per  pUiit  :  al  aolfa»|lttt 

ao  eMto:  add  «t  Nm  Yark,  Sii  crnu 

App*  u    Hardly  Species  qfJasmtnum  not  yet  introduced. 


J.  mytum  D.  IX>n,  O.  Don'*  MUI.,  iv.  j^ rn..  u  •  n«tlt*  ni  N«|m1«  with  pinoM*  Iwtw.  whlcft  art 
opposite,  sod  hare  from  9  U>  11  IcalleU.    The  iannrt  are  uf  a  i    " 

J.  4wri>»fHfM  Loair.  Don'*    MltK^tr   p.  &1,  l*  a  iiatlv* 
leawj,  and  orit«  UirM><Qanred  tMcta.    Tt>*  flovvrk  aco  i»h 

4^4 


uf  a  goliltv  rcllow. 
at  CathtaUMm, 
r  hilt,  awl  ullftiiil 
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^  App.  ii.    Half-'harify  Species  qfJasminum. 

I  J.  odonUUrimHm  L..  the  Jacmine  of  Ooa  {BoL  Mag.,  t  fi8&),  b  a  welUknown  iaiMbiCank  of  Oe 

grcen>hoiue  {  and,  being  a  native  of  Madeii«,  it  maj  be  kept  through  tbe  winter  in  a  pit,  or 
agaimt  a  conservative  wall.    The  flowers  are  vellow,  and  extremelT  odMifleroua. 

J.  glaieum  Vahl  it  a  native  ot  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  lanceolate  leaflets  lilce  the  lena  of 
the  pritet,  and  white  flower*  retembling  those  of  J.  offlcinUe,  but  longer. 

J.  tnMeum  Vahl  (JSM.  Mag.,  t  18891)  U  a  naUve  of  the  ABom^aod  Madeira,  with  trifolioiale 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  The  shoots  twine,  as  well  as  climb}  and  the  plant  is.  doubticM,  bdf. 
himly. 
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OF    THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS    OF    THE 
ORDER   ^POCYNA'CEjE. 

Genus  L 


D 


n'NCA  Ir.    The  Periwinkle.    Lm.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

UaiUificatkm.    Lin.  Gen.,  NaSSS. ;  Juss.,  141.  i  LindL  Nat  Syst  Bot,  Sd  edit.,  p.  30L  ;  Don'*  MUL, 

4.  p.  95. 
AnuN^mef.    Pervinca  T<mm.t  1 45. ;  la  Pervenche,  Fr. ;  Sunngran,  Ger. 
Derivation.    In  Don's  MiUer,  this  word  is  said  to  be  derived  tttm  vtaco,  to  conquer  ;  becauae  the 

■pedes  subdue  other  plants  by  their  creeping  roots,  or  bind  them  by  their  runncra :  but  a  nodi 

better  origin  seems  to  be  from  »li*cia«fl*,  abend,  on  account  of  the  sultablenesa  of  theahoots  Cw 

the  purpose  of  making  bands. 

Gen.  Char.^  Sfc.  Calvx  5-cleft ;  segments  linear  or  subulate,  acute.  CoroUa 
salver-shaped  ;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx ;  throat  bearded ;  segments  of 
of  the  limb  flat,  oblique,  truncate  at  the  f^x.  Stametu  5,  ins^ted  in  the 
throat,  enclosed.  FilamenU  short.  Anthers  ending  each  in  a  hairy  mem- 
brane at  the  imex,  which  connive  over  the  sdgma.  Stigma  bearded,  seated 
OQ  a  flat  orbicular  disk,  which  is  grooved  round  the  circumference.  Glands  2, 
alternating  with  the  ovaries,  glabrous,  as  well  as  they.  FdUcle*  2,  erect, 
terete,  narrow,  dehiscing  len^wise,  few-seeded.    Seeds  cylindrical,  naked. 

'  Albumen  fleshy.  (Don's  MUl,^  iv.  p.  95.) — The  hardy  ligneous  specks 
are  creeping  evergreens ;  natives  of  Europe,  in  shady  places;  of  the  easiest 
culture ;  and  readily  propagated  by  division,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

tn  \,  V,  MA^JOR  L.    The  greater  Periwinkle. 

liaUlfieatkm.    Lin.Spi,p.904.:  Don's  Mill,  4uIIl9S.«  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 

SjfHOf^fmes.    FInca  mddu  DeliUi  Pervfnca  mi^or  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  S74,  Garid.  AU,  t  81.,  IM 

loon.,  t  69& 
tiagrafingi.    Eng.  Bot,  t  514. :  Curt  Lond.,  4. 1 19. :  Pleock  Icon.,  1 114. 2  Baxt.  BriL  FL  PL. 

w>L  fi.  C  J5&  i  and  wxtftg'- 1082, 1083.  * 

$pec»  Char,f  Sfc,  Stems  erectish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliated.  Calycine 
teeth  linear-subulate,  ciliated,  usually  with  a  small  tooth  on  each  side  at  the 
base.  Segments  of  corolla  broad,  obovate.  This  species  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  preceding.  Corollas  fine  purplish  blue.  Flowering  stems 
erect;  barren  ones  trailmg.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated 
leaves.  (Don*s  Mill.,  iv.  p.  95.^  A  low,  tndling  or  creeping,  suflfruticose 
evergreen ;  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  ap(>arently 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  ^ws  as  high  as  2  iL,  forming  a  dense 
dark  green,  low,  trailing  bush,  growing  freely  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees ;  and  producing  its  fine  blue  flowers  fi'om  March  to  September. 

Variefy. 

)fn  V.  m.  2  variegdta  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  and 
yellow. 
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DetaiptioH,  ijr.  The  periwinkle  is  a  trailing  evergreen.  MrhJch  jprodacea  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers  all  the  summer,  and  ia  idmirably  adapted  for  covering 

the  dug  ground   in    shrubbcriesj, 

ond  the  banks  of  liedgerowH.  as 

it  prefers  a  shady  situation.     It  i^ 

supposed  to  h»ve  been  known  to 

theOrceks,andtobethu  plant  that 

was  called  by  them  Klernatis,  from 

its   creeping   branches ;    it    being 

•  2    f^IF         tliought  that  the  Klenmlis  daph- 

^\^  iCjf  noidesof  Dioscorideswasthesaine 

jlp^j'^xf  us  the  Vinca  Pervinca  ol  PKny. 

^  *'^Vy^    It  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of 

1082  France,  Spain*  Italy,  Switzerland, 

and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
is  more  abundant  in  Britain  than  V.  minor,  though  both  are  supposed  to  have 
become  naturaliised,  rather  than  to  be  really  indigc^nous.  In  the  middle  age*, 
many  curious  medical  virtues  were  attributed  to  this  plant;  the  most  amusing 
of  which  is  that  mentioned  by  Culpepper,  that  *'  The  leaves  of  the  periwinkle, 
eaten  by  man  and  wife  together,  do  cause  love  between  them."  The  principal 
use  of  the  plant,  in  modern  times,  is  to  cover  the  dug  ground  of  shruhberies  ; 
but,  in  France,  a  beautiful  fence  for  flower-gardens  is  frcnuently  made  of  it»  by 
training  its  branches  over  low  palisades  or  espaliers,  taking  care  to  tie  them 
in  different  places;  as,  wherever  the  plant  ia  left  at  libertv.  it  will  root  into 
the  ground.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  these  fences  are  called  centocchio,  or 
hunihred  eyes  ;  a  name  also  given  to  the  flower :  but  in  some  other  parts  of 
that  country  the  periwinkle  is  called  Jiore  di  morte^  from  the  custom  which 
prevails  of  making  garlands  of  it  for  dead  children.  The  French  call  it  vioiettc 
dct  iorciers^  from  an  ancient  prejudice  that  it  was  used  by  sorcerers  in  their 
incantations.  The  ancient  name  of  this  Hower,  in  England^  was  pervinkc ; 
and  it  is  spoken  of  under  that  name  by  Chaucer;  — 

"  There  •pninfe  the  tiolet  al  new«, 
Aad  frMli  pvrrlnk^,  rich  of  hewe.'' 

Few  modem  British  poets  seem  to  have  mentioned  It,  probably  from  the 
inharmoniousness  and  unmanagisableaess  of  its  modem  name.  Wordsworth, 
however,  says, — 


"  Tlirmigh  prttnroM  lufU,  in  lh«t  ivrrt  bower. 
THiF  r*ir  periwinkhr  Crjitlnl  <ir4  »FMthj  ; 
And  't  i«  B>9  ni«Ui  that  t^rrj  flowei 
Enjoya  tbc  «4r  tb«t  bmUwt, " 

Roiis9eou*s  anecdote  of  this  flower  i«  well  known.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
walking  with  Madame  dc  WarcnK,  ;it  CJwuuietteN,  when  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed. "  There  is  the  periwinkle  still  in  Hower/'  Roii&seau»  being  shon- 
sighted,  had  never  befort?  observed  this  flower,  which  xdways  grown  near  the 
ground ;  and,  stooping  down,  he  gazed  at  it  with  pleiiKure.  He  diii  not  see 
It  ugaiu  for  30  years;  when,  being  at  Oressier,  and  climbing  a  hid,  vtith  M. 
Peyrou,  he  observed  something  buic  among  the  buHhcH ;  and,  stooping  ilown 
to  examine  it,  he  uttered,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  ••  Voila  lu  pcrvcnche? "  and  all 
the  tender  emotions  of  the  moment  when  he  first  saw  it  ruiihfd  h»ck  upon  his 
mind.  Hence  the  plant,  in  IVimce,  is  conseerat<?d  "  Aiu  dmix  muiy^mrg;''* 
and  is  genenilly  planted  near  a  monumental  urn,  or  other  omomrnt  or  build- 
ing, dedicate*!  to  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  The  propagation  of  the  peri- 
winkle is  very  easy ;  as,  though  tt  U  seldom  raised  from  secdti,  yet  the  trading 
stems  of  thenlant  take  root  freely ;  chicHy  at  their  tips,  or  points,  in  the  saute 
manner  as  those  of  the  brunjbU-  or  the  siniwhcrry.  The  plant  may  also  l»e 
incrcnsed  by  dividing  it  at  the  ri>ot«.  The  |»eriwmkU',  whni  wanted  to  pro- 
duc*c  ripe  seeds,  does  best  when  plantc<l  in  a  pot  with  very  little  earth,  und 
the  latcnl  shoots  cut  otf. 

*    4  ,N    3 
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%f  2.  V,  mi' NOR  L,    The  less  Periwinkle. 
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lleniifkaUm.    Lin.  Sp.,  a04. ;  Don's  Mili,  4.  p.  9S. ;  Lodd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Sjftumjfmet.    Pervfnca  minor  Scop.  Cam,,  Na  VIS. ;   Per. 

▼fnca  TulgirU  Park.  Tkeatr.,  311.  f.  1.;  Cl^matii  tfiph- 

ndldei  Dodom.  PempL,  401. 
Efuravinga.    EogL  Hot.,  t  917.;  Curt.  Lond.,  9.  t  Ifi.; 

Renck  Icon.,  t.  183. ;   BUckw.,  t  9d. ;  Hajrne  Abblld., 

t.ae.;  and  our  ^.1084. 

5jDrc.  Char.f  ^c.  Steins  procumbent.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Calycine  seg- 
ments linear-lanceolate,  bluntish.  Segments 
of  corolla  broadish  at  top.  Flowering  stems 
usually  erect.  Flowers  void  of  scent.  Co- 
rolla blue,  with  white  throat,  varying  to  pur- 
ple and  white;  of  a  smaller  size  than  that  of 
r.  major.  This  species  varies  much  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers ;  they  are  also  some- 
times double;  and  the  foliage  i?  sometimes 
variegated,  either  with  white  or  yellow  stripes. 
(Don*s  MUl,f  iv.  p.  95.)  A  creeping  evei^een 
undershrub ;  a  native  of  Europe,  and  found 
abundantly  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  &c.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in 
many  |)laces,  in  hedges  and  woods,  in  rather 
damp  situations,  where  it  flowers  from  March 
till  September.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and,  like  the  preceding  species,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  covering  naki 
surfaces,  in  shaded  situations. 
Varictien. 

*»  V.  m.  2  folut  argenleu  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  varicgatctl  witli  white. 

*»  V.  m,  3 /dim  aiireu  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  ycllo 

*T  V.  wj.  4  ^ore  alho  Lodd.  Cat.  has  white  flowers. 

tr  V.  m.  5  fibre  pleno  Lodd.  Cat.  has  double  flowers. 

A*  V.  m.  6  Jlore  puniceo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

A  pp.  I.    Half-hardy  Ugneous  Plants  deloiigifig 
to  the  Order  Apocynd^ea:, 

GeUtenium  nUuium  Michx.  Fl.  Bor. 

Amer.,  l.p.lS!). :   Bigndnia  ■emper* 

virens  /,.,  PM.  Aim.,  S&J.  t.  U±  t.5. ; 

aiid  ouryilg.  1U65. ;  i«  a  climbing  ever> 

green ;  a  native  of  North  America  in 

the  vicinitv  of  rivers,  from  Virginia  to 

Florida,  where  it  flowers  in  June  and 

July.    It  has  been  in  firitish  gardens 

since  1640;  and,  though  it  is  generally 
<  kept  in  green.houses  or  cold-piu,  there 
\  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  stand  agamst 

a  conservative  wall  with  very  litUe 

urotection. 
Ninwm  Okdnder  L.  (Jig.  1066.)  is  a 

splendid  flowering  shrub,  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  Italy,  and  the  louth 

uf  France  and  Sftain,  and  common  in 

Knglish  green-houses.  It  requires  a 
rich  «oU.  kept  moi»t,  and  may  be  preserved  against  a  conservative 
wall ;  though  it  doc«  not  flower  Itoely,  except  when  grown  in  warm 
situations,  so  as  thoroughly  to  mature  the  wood.  "Vhcn  an-  several 
varieties  and  ImUniral  species,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  Hortu$ 
BriloHHicut.    (Sec,  al»o,  the  Gariiener't  Maguztitft  vol.  i.  p.  402.) 


UW.> 
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